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LITERATURE. 

Calendar of State Papers relating to Negotia¬ 
tions between England and Spain, preserved 
at Simancas and elsewhere, 1527-1529. 
Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1877.) 

The second volnme of the Spanish Calendar, 
prepared by Don Pascnal de Gayangos, em¬ 
braces two eventful years, from Bourbon’s 
march against Rome to the reconciliation of 
the Pope with Spain ; or, in English equiva¬ 
lents, from the opening of the Divorce 
question down to the beginning of the 
breach with the Papacy. It was the Divorce 
that healed the quarrel between Charles V. 
and the Pope, and rescued Clement from a 
position of the utmost peril; and it was his 
reconciliation with Charles that determined 
the issue of Henry’s matrimonial cause. 
The two series of events react on each other 
so continuously that they are not separately 
intelligible; and the inclusion in this 
Calendar of much matter that lies beyond 
the authentic sphere of insular politics is 
more than justified. Mr. Gayangos never 
strays from the great central range of fact 
into the byways of recondite history. He 
gives scarcely anything that is not worthy 
to be given entire ; and there is little that is 
superfluous in his volume. Few men living 
can boast that they have discovered any¬ 
thing equal to Mendoza’s plain account of 
the treatment and the conduct of Catharine, 
or to the astonishing miniatures in which 
the Catalonian jurist Mai depicts the Court 
of Rome during the illness of Clement VII. 
In 1873, I bad an opportunity of examining 
that portion of the Vienna archives from 
which Mendoza’s despatches have been 
taken, and, although it seemed worth while 
to take copies of some papers which Mr. 
Gayangos has omitted, I am able to testify 
that those which he has selected appear 
with all the completeness they deserve. 

According to Alendoza, who was not 
allowed free access to the queen, she became 
aware of impending mischief in March, 
1527, and had already fixed upon the mes¬ 
senger who, in the following July, carried 
her secret to the Emperor. She generally 
obtained earlier information of what was 
being done against her than the ambassador; 
she rarely r consulted him, and, in his judg¬ 
ment, she was swayed by bad advice. Men¬ 
doza attributes to Wolsey the project of 
Divorce, and regards it, together with the 
scheme for running Richmond against the 
Princess Mary, as a move in the game of the 
enemies of Spain. He is slow to recognise 
the influence of Anne Bolevn: and he 


shows Wolsey repenting very early, declin¬ 
ing to act as judge, and laying the load on 
Campeggio. He almost gives countenance 
to Henry’s complaint that Wolsey got him 
into the scrape, and then deserted him. But 
the ambassador was not a man of penetra¬ 
tion. He seems not to have mastered the 
controversy; and his perpetual assurances 
that the king and the cardinal were de¬ 
tested, and the people ripe for rebellion, 
must have misled his employers. 

In Italy the Emperor was better served ; 
and the Italian portions of the volume con¬ 
tain more that is new than the English. It 
appears that Campeggio, whom Wolsey 
chose for his colleague, was known, through¬ 
out, to be an Imperialist; that the escape of 
Clement from St. Angelo was concerted with 
the Spanish commanders, to rescue him 
from their followers; and that Wolsey had, at 
one time, gained over a majority of tho car¬ 
dinals in Rome to his plan of a conclave at 
Avignon. 

In his Introduction Mr. Gayangos indicates 
disagreement with Ranke and Mignet on 
one or two points without giving sufficient 
evidence. He is persuaded that the march to 
Romo was undertaken in defiance of orders. 
Charles V. was much addicted to the vexa¬ 
tious practice of giving contradictory instruc¬ 
tions, and he sometimes perplexed his own 
agents as much as his historians. It is, no 
doubt, possible to produce letters in which 
he recommended peace; but there are others, 
quite as definite, which prove that he was 
determined to make Clement harmless, and 
that he permitted the expedition. The 
mutiny of his army in Lombardy was quelled 
by a sum of money, and by promising the 
“ law of Mahomet.” Mr. Gayangos explains 
that the infantry was recruited among the 
Moriscos of Valencia, and that the prospect 
that pacified them was the promise of re¬ 
ligious liberty at home. I would prefer the 
less ingenious interpretation of Mignet, that 
it was a licence of another kind, such as 
better men have sometimes granted to 
soldiers about to storm the walls of a fortified 
town. 

The Calendar comes so soon after Mr. 
Gayangos’ valuable Catalogue of Spanish 
Manuscripts at the British Museum, which 
was issued only last year, that readers will 
be prepared to find some signs of haste. The 
Protest of the Cardinals (195) has been cen- 
turies in print; and the Instructions to Far- 
nese (280), which occupy nine pages, may be 
found in a book which is quoted elsewhere 
in this volume. A curious Memorandum on 
English affairs, apparently by De Praet, 
which Air. Gayangos says he does not 
hesitate to assign to tho month of Decem¬ 
ber, 1527, refers to the expected assist¬ 
ance of Bourbon, who had died on May 6. 
Queen Catharine’s letter to the Emperor 
and Empress, inserted under date of Oc¬ 
tober 19, 1528, belongs to 1527, and was 
enclosed in Mendoza’s despatch of Octo¬ 
ber 2G in that year. A petition of Alai and 
De Burgo to the Pope, which bears some 
important annotations by a Roman lawyer, 
is placed in April, 1529, although it alludes 
to an act done in the following Alarch. The 
Instructions prepared for Mai when it was 
intended that he should come to England 
as Catharine’s adviser cannot belong to 


October 1, 1528, where we find them. At 
that time he was the Spanish envoy to the 
Pope; and it was at Christmas, 1527, that 
the English embassy was in contemplation. 
The month is therefore as doubtful as the 
year. The date is of some significance, for 
if the Instructions were written in the be¬ 
ginning of October, 1527, they would con¬ 
tain the earliest mention of the Brief of 
Dispensation. It was by the production of 
that document that the Spaniards prevailed 
against Henry, and men of great authority— 
Air. Brewer, Mr. Pocock, and Mr. Gairdner— 
believe that it is genuine, and that the 
Spanish triumph was obtained by fair means. 
When Charles V. first heard of the design 
to impugn the validity of the marriage, at 
the end of July, 1527, he knew nothing of 
that second dispensation which covered the 
assailable point of the first. Its first appear¬ 
ance, so far as we know, is on December 
26. If reasons can be found for fixing the 
earliest mention in October, tho probability 
of forgery would be diminished. 

Some titles of books cited in the Intro¬ 
duction, such as Annales Beginaldi, Rome, 
1646, and the Codice Diplomatic) Italiano 
of Liinig, aro unknown to the most export 
bibliographers; and “6 Calendas Augusti” is 
not the 1st of August. We have Balore for 
Batori, Foligno for Forli, the Order of St. 
George for the Bank of St. George, a Duke 
of Hesse when no such personage existed, 
and a defective copy described as an original. 
Plectuntur archivi looks like an emendation 
suggested by long study at Simancas. By 
discarding the obvious meaning of tho word 
el Reyno, Parliament is described as unani¬ 
mous when no Parliament had sat for four 
years; a majority of at least two-thirds is 
given as “ the two parties and more,” and 
foro is called a privilege where it means a 
tribunal. In fact, the translator’s licence 
is the most serious blot in a volnme which 
is, undoubtedly, the most important contri¬ 
bution ever made by a Spaniard to the 
history of this country. Alendoza is made 
to say (224) 

“ The Legate, fearing lest by promoting the 
Divorce he should make an opening for the K ing 
to marry in France, and that instead of a Queen 
like the present, incapable of doing him any 
injury, there might come one who disliked him 
(perhaps this very lady whom he had so much 
offended), is uot likely to favour any such alli¬ 
ance.” 

It would be strange if Wolsey dreaded a 
French match, or thought of Anne Boleyn 
with “ perhaps ” at the end of October, 
1527. There is not a word about France, 
or the least uncertainty about Anno, in the 
Spanisli sentence. In the following passage 
every word in italics is the unprovoked in¬ 
vention of the translator:— 

“ He has latch / offered me, through his ambassador 
(Mcndoqd), a large pension in his kingdom, and a 
considerable sum of money besides, if I will only 
serve his interest. These, of course, I have refused, 
to prove the Emperor's unfairness, and my own 
freedom from avarice.” 

The words alegar cl Ingar sosprehoso, mean¬ 
ing that there was no elianeo of a fair trial 
in England, are rendered to “ state whom 
she suspected of this suggestion.” The 
Spanish saying, that honest men go to the 
wall, el hombre honrado siempre va a menos, 
is translated, “ honest men were on the do- 
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crease.” Mr. Brewer (iv., 2,393) gives the 
meaning better; but then there is the dis¬ 
turbing fact that these eminent authorities, 
with the same copy before them, read the 
words differently. Mr. Brewer writes, “va 
en diminution.” 

In every passage on which I have ques¬ 
tioned the accuracy of the translation the 
original words have been scrupulously ap¬ 
pended ; and the doubts 1 have raised are 
not to detract from the imperishable merit 
of the work, but to promote caution in using 
it, and to lay the basis of a practical sug¬ 
gestion which, I hope, does not come too 
late. It is plain that Mr. Gayangos has 
struck a vein of extraordinary richness for 
the history of the Reformation. Abreast 
with him, Mr. Brewer is approaching the 
great religious struggle; and it is well known 
that the French correspondence, which is 
scarce in the lifetime of Wolsey, henceforth 
abounds. In those anxious and contentions 
years much will sometimes depend on the 
exact terms of a passage; and history can¬ 
not do its appointed work of rectifying the 
errors and reconciling the differences of 
men, if there is nothing better to de¬ 
pend on than despatches written originally 
in dog Latin, in barbarous German, 
or in arbitrary Venetian, which have 
to be deciphered, translated, summarised, 
and lose something of their flavour at every 
stage, even in the most practised and most 
faithful hands. Thus, in the Instructions 
for Mai, Gattinara affirms that the Brief of 
Dispensation was subsequent to the Bull, 
and his words bear on the question of its 
authenticity, as it afterwards appeared with 
the same date as the Bull. It would be 
hazardous to employ the statement for criti¬ 
cal purposes, had not Mr. Gayangos, per¬ 
ceiving its importance, added the original 
words. Even the English Calendar, if I 
remember lightly, inadvertently omits a 
short paragraph in which Wolsey avowed 
himself the author of that change of policy 
of which the Divorce was an important part. 
And if historians who have diligently studied 
the entire Calendar know that they can 
trust the editor, and feel authorised to build 
upon his statements, they will be unable to 
impart the same confidence to their own 
readers; and there will be nothing solid to 
pass from hand to hand. The difficulty 
might be met in a way which is already 
prepared in the proceedings of the Master 
of the Rolls. Masses of authentic tran¬ 
scripts have been collected at the Rolls 
House; Bergeuroth published a volume of 
documents in the original; and Mr. Brewer 
gives the Latin or Italian text of papers 
mutilated in the fire that damaged so 
many of the Cottonian manuscripts. Thus 
there are some papers which are printed in 
the original; others in ample translations; 
and others are abridged. The three methods 
might be fitly applied, not only to distinct 
papers, but to separate portions of the same, 
for the times of Henry VIII. Whatever 
possesses crucial or controversial significance, 
whether a letter or a paragraph, should be 
printed verbatim. Wherever verbal accu¬ 
racy is needless, a translation or an abridg¬ 
ment would do, and the contents of each 
paper should be described in a couple of 
lines at the top. In this way the working 


value of these publications, for the turning- 
point of onr history, would gain; and there 
would be no increase of bulk or of expense, 
unless it is thought that every piece of Latin 
or French must be put into English. Des¬ 
jardins’ compilation from the Tuscan de¬ 
spatches, and especially the works of Druffel 
on the later years of Charles V., and of 
Ritter on the epoch preceding the Thirty 
Years’ War, are conspicuously successful 
examples of this method. Acton. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN 1823-29. 

Mir GeschicMe der orientaliichen Frage. 

Briofe aus dem Nachlasse Friedrichs von 

Gentz, 1823-1829. Herausgegeben von 

Anton Grafen Prokesch-Osten. (Wien: 

Braumiiller, 1877.) 

Votaries of the superstition which thinks 
history most instructive when it seems to re¬ 
peat itself will have their opinions confirmed, 
and their tastes gratified, by this new publi¬ 
cation of diplomatic correspondence from 
the inexhaustible Gentz archives. The real 
resemblances between 1877 and the age of 
Navarino cannot be many. Names like 
Sebastopol, Solferino, Sadowa, Sedan, and 
Merv, suggest a crowd of circumstances 
I sufficient to make comparisons between then 
and now mere historic recreations. The 
facts, the possibilities, the motives, which the 
Duke of Wellington, Chateaubriand, Villele, 
and Metternich, had to face were not those 
that beset statesmen to-day. Without quit¬ 
ting the restricted historical fulcrum im¬ 
posed for appreciations here it is allowable 
to point out that the Slav phantom had not 
then risen to view in its different aspects of 
Illyrian, Croat, Balkanist, Byzantine, and 
Panslavic passion, taking concrete expres¬ 
sion in Congresses of Prague and Moscow, 
and, quite lately, in a Czech Parliamentary 
declaration that to the Slavs is due 
the primacy in the Aryan family, and so 
rousing Western instincts against the 
“ people of the word.” Further, as Czechs, 
Germans, Magyars, and the other ingredients 
of Carlyle’s “ pot of vipers,” were not free 
as now to lift their heads to hiss, and there 
was no nice ethnographical equilibrium 
to disturb, Metternich could adhere to his 
foreign “ policy of stability,” and note the 
development of each new fait accompli 
with an Olympian security unattainable 
in the beneficent constitutional “ delnge ” 
that has followed him. Accidental co¬ 
incidences of detail with recent events, 
these letters of Metternich, Gentz, Lord 
Strangford, and others, abundantly present. 
Conferences vainly met: pressure, ap¬ 
plied late, only acted as “mustard after 
dinner.” Ambassadors departed, and left 
Charges d’Affaires ; “ mesures coercitives,” 
so the new phrase ran, were advocated. 
Russian popular nerves got into a state of 
tension. Alexander wanted to get the 
Greeks “administrative autonomy,” and 
would finally have been glad to get out 
of the affair by any reputable back-door. 
Even the recent expectations of some that, 
after the amalgamation of Hansard with the 
Koran, the rule in Turkey would become 
“ Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry,” 


had their counterpart in the hope that the 
destruction of the Janissaries might be 
followed by Ottoman approach to account¬ 
able ways of government. Metternich’s 
own words give this testimony:—“The grand 
idea of the Emperor Alexander is interven¬ 
tion on his side with joint responsibility of 
the Allies, as in the case of Austria and 
France in Italy and Spain ”—a notion, adds 
the statesman, which “ I, if present in the 
Conference, would myself bring on the 
carpet, for on it all sound human reason 
shipwrecks.” But this is only the minimum 
of coincidence. A letter from the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople dated April 17, 
1824, complains that his credit is “ dead and 
buried,” his diplomatic efficacy with the 
Porte having almost succumbed to the agita¬ 
tion of the greatest Englishman of the age 
and his associates. Lord Strangford laments 
thus:— 

“It is indispensable to make the Liberals of 
England see into what a situation they have thrown 
me, and to what risques British influence, and 
with it the influence of the Alliance at Constan¬ 
tinople, and eventually the peace and happiness of 
the world, are exposed by their inconceivable 
folly. Where is all this to stop P . . . Where is 
English Liberalism to stop P In the ruin of all 
that is respectable, valuable, and sacred.” 

The poetaster who translated Camoens might 
afterwards have been sorry to think that on 
the day subsequent to that on which he 
wrote this impeachment the author of Childe 
Harold died at Missolonghi. Had Canning 
been well inspired, he would have anticipated 
Maurocordato in giving Byron a public ap¬ 
pointment, the Morea might have been 
spared the devastation of Ibrahim and the 
pacification of Maison, and Diebitsch, per¬ 
haps, the trouble of crossing the Balkans. 
If Byron, like Dante, Petrarch, and Lamar¬ 
tine, had descended to diplomacy, his inex¬ 
haustible fascination, genius, and tact, his 
knowledge of local persons and things, and 
the perfect, prosaic, moderation in views and 
language which distinguished him when he 
descended to actual business, might have 
achieved results unattainable by the pro¬ 
fessional aggravators of the Oriental diffi¬ 
culty. The capacities of some of the 
Continental disciples of Grotins and Byn- 
kershook for attacking complicated Eastern 
problems may be inferred from their at¬ 
tempted solutions of easy European equa¬ 
tions. A foreign representative in London, 
saw deep enough into millstones to give an 
entirely original interpretation of the Duke 
of Wellington’s policy in 1828. Englishmen 
will be amused to hear that the Duke had 
anticipated the modern notion of Govern¬ 
ment by cash balances ! Remarking that long 
knowledge of England, and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with leading politicians, guaranteed 
his exemption from error, the Excellency in 
question went on to say:—“ The Duke has 
only one object in view—economy. To this 
chimera he sacrifices the most sacred inter¬ 
ests of his country and of Europe.” How¬ 
ever, a month later the English Prime 
Minister’s mind had enlarged a little ; though 
still, it is true, absolutely unable to take in the 
“ political considerations and immense and 
incalculable consequences ” contingent on 
the Russian invasion of Turkey, he had 


been shaken somewhat—“ son impassibilite a 
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et6 ebranlee ”—and was now looking at 
the Oriental question from the military 
point of view. This wisdom was capped 
by another diplomatist, who wrote things 
that must have made the hair of Met- 
ternich, who was a man of culture, stand 
stiff on end. The Austrian ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, cordially subscribing, as 
he says, to all the diatribes of his friend 
Gentz against the Greeks—“ cette race in- 
fernale” of liars, braggarts, and brutes— 
takes np an entirely new set of cudgels for 
their oppressors. The opinion of Europe as to 
the fellow-citizens of Pericles and Plato, and 
of Canaris and of Maurocordato, and as to 
the followers of the Koran, is false. Europe 
never received from ancient Greece one 
quarter of the high civilisation and benefits 
inherited from Mahomet. If people knew 
anything of the history of the Chalifs, of 
the Ottoman emperors of Constantinople, of 
the kings of Cordova and Grenada, there 
would be no vomiting those waves of non¬ 
sense about the Turks, which, if he had “ la 
plume de Colnet,” he would pulverise and 
make ridiculous. There is no mistake about 
this. To this diplomatist the Muslim pre¬ 
sented no distinctions of Osmanlis and 
Arabs. He transferred the manners, the 
culture, the mathematics, the chemistry, 
the architecture, of Seville and Bagdad to 
the hordes of Othman and Amurath, whose 
track over Europe and Asia had always 
been the track of the earthquake and the 
simoom. Elsewhere the same writer airs a 
discovery of another sort. Later generations 
have hardly followed the fondness of their 
fathers for the “ craven crouching slavo.” 
A reaction set in against Lara and Conrad in 
favour of Giaffir and Selim. But no sane 
person doubts that Philhellenism existed; 
that in Germany, for instance, the Tpsilanti- 
hat and Maurocordato-cloak party were 
genuine enthusiasts, or that the sympathies 
of the “ Friends of the Muses ” who were 
heard of in 1815, when Capodistrias began 
to agitate for Greece for the Greeks, were 
perfectly genuine. However, a diplomatist 
with an adequate knowledge of mankind, 
and free from the low prejudices which in¬ 
ferior minds derive from books, was able to 
point out to Mettemich and Gentz an eso¬ 
teric meaning in Philhellenism which had 
hitherto escaped notice:— 

“ You lament the partiality which Europe shows 
the Greeks—that infernal race, as you call them. 
Eh! Bosh ! Nobody cares about them, but they 
offer motives of agitation, means of opposition 
against the Governments—an inexhaustible source 
of intrigues and attacks on these. Except some 
philanthropic dreamers, hollow for the most part, 
the exaltation manifested in favour of the Greeks 
is done to order by the principal meneurs.” 

His correspondent was too wise not to 
know that transcendental feeling is a greater 
mother of events than logic. The terror 
which afflicted Gentz was the great wave of 
cosmic revolution which was rolling from 
Taygetus to the Andes. There had been 
days when, if not quite like Gorres, a “ fifth 
great power,” he had rendered literary ser- 
Ykes to Germany and Europe adequate to 
eflace tho memory of the sale of his pen to 
Talleyrand, and his complicity in the Carls¬ 
bad Decrees. Not long before the date of 
these letters he had made his famous recom¬ 


mendation that all printing whatever should 
be stopped in Germany for a term of years, 
which system he said “ would soon bring us 
back to God and truth.” His legitimist and 
reactionary aspirations had now distilled into 
a venom almost too malignant for Metter- 
nich himself, and they were associated with 
a violent hatred of Russia, which probably 
had a personal basis. His style, always 
broad, clear, and full of movement, contrasts 
with the ponderous manner of his corre¬ 
spondents, but his eloquence had grown 
shrieky, and at times he was a mere “ wind¬ 
bag.” He had a way of announcing with 
oracular security the infallible advent of 
things that did not happen. In the second 
letter of this volume there is a passage 
which might have been the model for 
Hartmann’s fine picture of the internecine 
battles of the Conscious and the Uncon¬ 
scious. If England separates from the 
other Powers (which in his sense she de¬ 
cidedly did), there will be a general catas¬ 
trophe. Not only a political war will break 
out, but there will come “ the long-stifled 
explosion of the struggle between the two 
systems of doctrine which now divide society.” 
Finally, a modem battle of Actium, fought 
on the scene of Antony and Cleopatra’s 
defeat, but much more colossal, will decide 
for centuries the fate of Europe. A final 
Jeremiad, dated October, 1829, after the 
signature of the Peace of Adrianople, 
shows that Gentz was still as incapable 
as ever of looking at affairs except in re¬ 
ference to his one crux, “ the Revolution.” 
He begins by stating that 
“ Vienna is now perhaps the only point in Europe 
where there is a complete and extensive know¬ 
ledge of the diseases, the deadly diseases, which 
are devouring the entrails of society, and a com¬ 
prehensive conception of the dangers which 
threaten us.” 

Intothefuture “ no reasonable and instructed 
being can look without fear and fright,” 
especially as he, Gentz, individually has 
always known from the beginning that the 
war of 1828-9 was “ the last but one ” (his 
italics) which Turkey has to wage. Nemesis 
is coming over Europe: over England 
gloomy clouds are drawing: Turkey will 
stand or fall “according as the germ of 
general destruction in the rest of Europe 
developed quicker or slowly.” And then 
comes the crowning prophecy, handsomely 
spaced (unless this is the Editor’s device) 
so as to challenge attention and remembrance: 

“ The fate of Constantinople will be the mere 
recoil of the general political bankruptcy which 
awaits us all.” Of this sort of stuff the 
letters of the Austrian Burke are too full. 
Too disgusting to quote is a letter to Lord 
Strangford, in which he drowns that Ambas¬ 
sador with prolonged deluges of flattery on his 
genius and official style almost as dishonour¬ 
ing for him that received as for him that 
wrote. (Let us remark in passing that this 
correspondence effectually disposes of an 
assertion of a recent biographer of Gentz, 
Dr. Mendelssohn, that the man who called 
Canning a “ blockhead,” and Leopold of 
Belgium “ the bead blackguard,” returned 
during the Greek movement to the Liberal 
tendencies of his youth.) 

The shrieking manner of Gentz must 
have been a trial to Metternich, who says:— 


“ I find myself stronger than most of my 
contemporaries, because there is in my 
nature an invincible hatred of words and 
empty phrases, and I am thus constantly 
driven to deeds.” The Prince’s letters in this 
collection have no strong literary individu¬ 
ality, but they constantly elucidate minor 
points of the history of the time, and some 
of his sarcastic remarks on his official rivals 
are valuable, as when he says, for instance, 
that Nesselrode does “ nothing but wail.” 
His grand ideal and shibboleth was Neu¬ 
trality between Turkey and Russia, with 
progressive recognition of each fait accomjdi 
which could not be reversed without extra¬ 
ordinary efforts and risks. A man that nsed 
to declaim whole cantos of Childe Harold 
withont book was no violent enemy of the 
Greeks. Turkey, on the other hand, had 
not yet been discovered by Lamartine to be 
a “ corpse,” and, as she stood, was as easy¬ 
going a neighbour as Austria could desire, 
especially in commercial matters. The 
Russophobia of the days of Stadion had been 
dropped at Vienna, and the fears of the so- 
called Russian “ Secnndo-geniture,” which 
is said to have been invented by the 
learned Fallmerayer, on the Danube had not 
been developed, while France, as in the age 
of Louis XIV., was always ready to oppose 
every move that Austria might make. 
“ Masterly inactivity ’’ was Prince Metter- 
nich’s only obvious game. 

The student will be disappointed to find 
[ in this book—which is admirably edited by 
the son of the eminent Austrian diplomatist, 
Count Prokesch-Osten—no fresh lights on 
the signature of the Treaty of Adrianoplo. 
Of the theories which have appeared in 
print, one credits the well-known Prussian 
General Muffling with the influence which 
induced the Sultan to make peace; another 
assumes that the Samovar, or Tea-um—so 
the Russians called Diebitsch Zabalkansky 
—was frightened by the vicinity of the 
British fleet at Enos, which, of course, 
might have sailed np the Hebrus. The re¬ 
marks of Gentz on the peace are interest¬ 
ing :— 

“Considering what the Russians might have 
asked with impunity, they have asked little. I 
do not sav it was in their power to break up the 
Turkish Empire in Europe without risking Euro¬ 
pean resistance. But I say they might have re¬ 
quired the cession of the Principalities and Bul¬ 
garia up to the Balkans, with half Armenia, and 
60,000,000 instead of 10,000,000, without the 
Porte having had the power, or any of their good 
friends the will, to prevent it. The Emperor, it 
is true, had repeatedlv declared that he should 
make no conquests in tfiis war, hut from assurances 
of that kind there area hundred diplomatic subtleties 
through which one can draw back. And, although 
a few honourable men would have reproached 
him with a breach of his word, the much stronger 
voice of a deeply corrupt public opinion would 
have oheered him with jubilations from all sides.” 

Gentz proceeds to remark that, although 
he knows, he is not at liberty to say 
whether the Emperor Nicholas’ acceptance of 
the peace was decided by his love of justice, 
his magnanimity, or by domestic circum¬ 
stances. The letter reads as if the pressure 
came from the last-named factor. 

G. Strachft. 
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The Literary Remains of tlte Late Charles F. 

Tyrwhilt Drake, F.R.G.S. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Walter Besant, M.A. (Lon¬ 
don : R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

The story of the life of tho late Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, contained in the Memoir which ac¬ 
companies his Literary Remains, is one that 
deserves more than a passing notice, for it 
is a record of good work, quietly and man¬ 
fully performed under very adverse circum¬ 
stances, and of a young life generously 
sacrificed to a sense of duty. Simple, 
almost severe, in his habits of life, an ardent 
lover of nature, and keen sportsman, gifted 
with great physical strength, high courago, 
and imperturbable temper, Mr. Drake pos¬ 
sessed in no ordinary degree many of those 
qualities which make a successful explorer ; 
these advantages, however, were heavily 
weighted by an incurable malady—asthma— 
which, though somewhat alleviated by resi¬ 
dence in a warm climate, left him ill pre¬ 
pared to withstand the effects of constant 
exposure to the treacherous climate of Pales¬ 
tine. 

In 1866, when little more than twenty 
years of age, Mr. Drake found himself 
obliged to leave England during the cold 
months, and determined to pass the winter 
in Morocco; the result of his visit was a 
paper on the “ Birds of Tangier and Eastern 
Morocco,” which appeared in the Ibis for 
1867, and was supplemented in the following 
year by some “ Further Notes on the Birds 
of Morocco,” collected during a more ex¬ 
tended journey to Mazagan and the city of 
Morocco in 1867. These two papers, re¬ 
printed among the Literary Remains with 
some pleasant way-side notes on Morocco 
and the Moors, furnish nearly all the infor¬ 
mation that has been published on the orni¬ 
thology of that country, and show that, had 
he so chosen, Mr. Drake might have attained 
no mean eminence as an ornithologist. His 
work, however, was to be in another field ; 
in the winter of 1868 ho proceeded to Egypt, 
and thence, in the spring of 1869, to Sinai, 
where he met the officers engaged on the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai, then turning 
their faces homewards ; hero he spent some 
weeks alone, and amid the solitude of the 
wild mountain desert came the determina¬ 
tion to devote his energies to the explora¬ 
tion of Bible Lands. In tho autumn of 
the same year Mr. Drake accompanied 
Prof. Palmer on his adventurous journey to 
the Desert “ Et Tih ” and Moab, with a 
special view of examining the Natural His¬ 
tory of those districts, a grant in aid being 
made by the University of Cambridge. A 
happy entry in Prof. Palmer’s note-book, 
“ walked eight hours, saw two beetles and 
one crow,” brings vividly before us the 
paucity of animal life in the desert; but, in 
spite of this, Mr. Drake collected sufficient 
material for an interesting Report to the 
Vice-Chancellor, which is reprinted from 
Nature in the present volume. Tho Report 
gives several curious traditions of beasts and 
birds current among the Arabs, and is a 
welcome addition to our knowledge of some 
of the animals mentioned in the Bible. 

In 1871 Mr. Drake visited the Hanran, 
and explored the Tuliil os Safa with Captain 
Barton, then Consul at Damascus ; the results 


of this journey were afterwards published in 
a joint work, Unexplored Syria, which de¬ 
servedly attracted much attention at the 
time. The remaining months of 1871 were 
devoted to a visit to Hamah, to obtain 
squeezes and photographs of the “ Hamath 
Stones ” for the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and to an examination of the little-known 
district, El Alah, east of Hamah, where 
numerous ruined towns, rich in Greek in¬ 
scriptions, attest the former presence of a 
dense population. In January, 1872, Mr. 
Drake joined the party of Royal Engineers 
sent out by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
to survey Western Palestine, and at once 
found himself placed, through Captain 
Stewart’s illness and consequent return to 
England, in a position of great responsi¬ 
bility. The published records of the Fund 
bear ample testimony to the able and 
judicious manner in which he conducted 
the great survey until Lieutenant Conder’s 
arrival in Palestine, and to the “ thorough¬ 
ness with which he went about his work.” 
One of the most marked features in Mr. 
Drake’s character was his determination to 
succeed; he was one of those men who, 
when they do a thing, do it with their might; 
and severe illness, which would have driven 
many men to seek repose, seemed only to 
incite him to work harder to make up for 
lost time. His health, never good at any 
time, appeared to suffer much from expo¬ 
sure consequent to the survey, and his con¬ 
stitution was severely shaken by an attack 
of Jericho fever in November, 1873; a 
second attack followed at Jerusalem in June, 
1874; then at last the end came, and dying, 
as we think he would have wished to do, 
at his post, he found a resting-place in the 
little cemetery which clings to the rock- 
hewn walls of the ancient city. 

The numerous Reports sent home by Mr. 
Drake while employed upon the Survey 
have been published by the Palestine Fund ; 
he appears, however, to have conceived the 
idea of writing a popular work upon Pales¬ 
tine, and to this we owe the fragmentary 
papers which appear among the Literary 
Remains. There is nothing new in these 
papers, but they are pleasantly written, and 
that on “ Modern Jerusalem ” contains the 
most recent information that has been pub¬ 
lished on the numbers and condition of the 
many religious sects in the Holy City. The 
estimated population is 20,900, of which 
the Jews number no less than 10,600 ; the 
Christians, 5,300; and the Moslems, 5,000; 
the Jews are said to be increasing “ at the 
rate of at least from 1,200 to 1,500 per 
annum ; ” this is probably an over-estimate, 
but there is no doubt that the Jewish popu¬ 
lation, not only in Jerusalem, but also in 
Palestine, has largely increased during the 
last ten years, and that it is gradually 
getting much of the trade of the country 
into its hands, and in some places even 
acquiring possession of the land. The notes 
on the Jewish sects are of much interest, 
especially those passages in which attention 
is drawn to the tyranny of the rabbis, and 
to the demoralising effects of the Hallukah 
or alms sent from Europe for distribution at 
Jerusalem ; these influences, always at work 
among the poorest class, have, it is to be 
feared, done much to paralyse the efforts of 


Sir Moses Montefiore and other philan¬ 
thropists to raise the social and moral con¬ 
dition of their co-religionists. The paper 
on “ Modern Jerusalem ” concludes with a 
descriptive account of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in which Mr. Drake gives 
his reasons for believing that the Church 
stands on the site of the buildings erected by 
Constantine. Much has been written in 
support of this view, much against it, and 
all the arguments which can be advanced on 
one side or the other seem to have been ex¬ 
hausted without leading to any definite 
result. The truth is, onr knowledge of the 
topography of ancient Jerusalem is still ex¬ 
tremely defective, and there can be no final 
settlement of the question until the spade 
has laid bare the course of the Second Wall, 
and extensive excavations have been made 
in the immediate vicinity of the church. 
The notes for a history of Jerusalem and for 
travellers in Palestine are mere fragments, 
but even as such they will be of use to those 
who wish to know something more of the 
country than can be obtained from an ordi¬ 
nary guide-book. 

The friends of the late Mr. Drake have 
reason to feel grateful to Mr. Besant for the 
careful manner in which he has edited the 
Literary Remains, and for the pleasing 
picture which he has drawn in the Memoir 
of the brief life of their author. 

C. W. Wilson. 


Agamemnon. A Tragedy taken from Aes¬ 
chylus. (London: Bernard Quaritch, 
1876.) 

Those of us who for many years past have 
known Mr. Fitzgerald’s version of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam by heart, and 
who have felt that in those quatrains, at 
once melodious and pointed, a real poet had 
revealed himself beneath the garb of a trans¬ 
lator, received the announcement of his 
Agamemnon with no common interest. The 
command of language and metre displayed 
in the smaller work, its spontaneity of music, 
and its depth of thought and feeling, inclined 
us to expect much of the greater: for, 
though it does not follow that the versifier 
who can render with consummate skill the 
epigrams of a Persian poet-sage should be 
able to cope with the difficulties of the 
first Greek dramatist’s most perfect tragedy, 
yet the translator’s choice of phrase and 
mastery of handling made it evident that 
nothing from his pen could be common¬ 
place. Nor was this expectation frustrated. 
Whatever deductions may have to be made 
by the student, who feels that in the 
Agamemnon Mr. Fitzgerald has done less 
than a more sustained effort of his singular 
powers might have produced, it will 
be acknowledged by all competent judges 
that his translation separates itself at 
once from merely meritorious work, and 
takes a place apart among all English 
versions of Greek poetry. It is almost 
trivial to say that the diction of a modem 
author is Shaksperean. The phrase seems 
to mean much ; but, when analysed, it con¬ 
veys an indistinct impression. Yet Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s style in the finest passages of 
this great torso has a weight, a compactness, 
and a picturesqueness, to find the proper 
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parallel for -which we must look back to 
Shakspere’s age. The strong sonorous verse 
has the richness and the elasticity of Mar¬ 
lowe’s line ; and for the first time, after so 
many attempts, the English reader catohes 
in his translation a true echo of the pompous 
Aeschylean manner. 

Before proceeding to justify these remarks 
by quotations, it may be well at once to state 
what constitutes the specific character of this 
new version, and why I have ventured to 
call it a torso. Mr. Fitzgerald describes his 
drama on the title-page as a tragedy taken 
from Aeschylus, and in the preface he styles it 
a version or per-version of Aeschylus. Ho does 
not, therefore, pretend that it is a faithful 
translation. Convinced of the impossibility of 
presenting the Greek play in its integrity to 
English readers, and doubtful of his power 
to succeed where “as good versifiers, and 
better scholars,’’ had seemed to him to fail, 
he determined to re-cast the Agamemnon of 
the Attic poet, adhering in parts to the 
original, and in parts diverging from it, ac¬ 
cording to his sense of fitness. The result 
is that, while the whole poem is profonndly 
penetrated with the Aeschylean spirit, which 
it reproduces with wonderful vividness, and 
while certain portions are accurate tran¬ 
scripts from the original, the Greek student 
will find many of the most impressive pas¬ 
sages suppressed, and some most carefully 
prepared effects omitted. The long dialogue 
between Cassandra and the Chorus, for ex¬ 
ample, is curtailed and re-modelled in such 
a way as to sacrifice the dramatic terror pro¬ 
duced by the gradually increasing lucidity 
of the prophetess, and by the dreadful de¬ 
tails of her visions. The cry of Agamem¬ 
non, sounding from behind the scenes at 
the moment when expectation is strained 
to its utmost pitch of tension, is again 
exchanged for exclamations from the Cho¬ 
rus, implying that they have heard their 
master’s death-shriek. Thus Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald deliberately omits a dramatic inci¬ 
dent, which for its force and suddenness 
is scarcely to be rivalled. Few readers of 
the Greek play can fail to feel that the effect 
off Agamemnon’s cry— 

Spat, mirAgyptu xaipiav n\rjyr)v foot 
—startling the silence, superseding all sur¬ 
mise, and hurrying the action of the tragedy 
into its final stage — is but inadequately 
rendered by these lines placed in the mouth 
of the Chorus:— 

“ Hark! 

What was that behind the wall ? 

A heavy blow—a groan—a fall— 

Some one crying—Listen further— 

Hark again then, crying ‘ Murder! ’ 

Some one—who then ? Agamemnon ? 
Agamemnon ?—Hade again! 

Murder! murder! murder! murder! 

Help within there 1 Help without there! 

Break the door* in! ” 

We do not want to be told what the ancient 
Councillors have heard, bnt to hear with onr 
own ear—if only with the ear of the mind 
in reading—that shriek which reveals the 
rain of the house of Atrens in this supreme 
satastrophe. In like manner it might be ob¬ 
served that the final altercation of Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthua with the Chorus, fine 
as it is in its rapidity of movement and 
energy of passion, has suffered by transpo¬ 
sition and curtailment. 


The language throughout the drama, even 
in the passages which may seem to have 
been injured by compression, is so grandiose, 
and the imagery is so Aeschylean, that it is 
impossible not to regret the author’s dis¬ 
inclination to grapple with the Greek more 
closely. Where he has adhered to the 
original most faithfully, as in Clytemnestra’s 
description of the oonrier fire, and her re¬ 
ception of Agamemnon, the success has 
been so thorough as to make us feel that 
the whole drama might have been presented 
with equal force and splendour. Is it quite 
beyond hope that Mr. Fitzgerald should re¬ 
consider his decision and complete the play 
upon the strictly Aeschylean outlines ? He 
may argue that to reproduce the Choruses 
exactly would be beyond the power of any 
modern versifier; and his poet’s tact is, per¬ 
haps, in this point right. Yet even here 
we might reply that where the original has 
inspired him to attempt a tolerably faithful 
rendering of ohoice passages—as in the de¬ 
scription of Helen’s flight from Sparta to 
Troy, her reception by the Trojans, and the 
grief of abandoned Menelans—he has done 
his best. In a word, the most perfect 
portions of the tragedy are those which 
represent the Greek with most fidelity; the 
modern poet proving his ability to bear the 
whole Titanic weight if he had chosen, by 
the energy with which he has disposed of 
certain favoured passages. 

Without entering into minute comparison 
of the translation with the text, it may be 
enough to notice one or two instances in 
detail where Mr. Fitzgerald seems to have 
needlessly deviated from the original. It 
will be remembered that when Clyteranestra 
first appears upon the stage, she dallies with 
the curiosity of the Chorus, who are eager 
to know how she can have obtained the news 
of Ilion’s overthrow. Mr. Fitzgerald pre¬ 
serves this dialogue with very considerable 
alterations. In the Greek play, for instance, 
the Chorus ask what warranty for her belief 
she has received ; and she replies:— 

7<rrtv, rt S' ov\i; pf) SoKaeavros 6eov. 

The English poet makes her answer:— 

“ By no less sore a witness than a god.” 

Here the whole force of Clytemnestra’s 
sarcasm is lost, and nothing of the original 
remains but the bare hint supplied by the 
word Otoe. A little further down the Chorus 
ask:— 

aXX’ ^ cr’ iniavtv rit Sirrepos (jxiTis ; 

In the translation we have this change from 
Rumour to Desire:— 

“ Aye—bnt ae snrely undeluded by 
The waking Will, that what we strongly would 
Imagi nates ? ” 

These, however, are hut small matters, 
which it would be more proper to notice in 
a soi-disant translation than in a professed 
free imitation. The real strength of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s style, as well as the peculiarities 
of his method of dealing with Aeschylus, 
may be better apprehended by the following 
quotation. The Chorus make their last 
question; and Clytemneetra vouchsafes an 
answer that contains the truth :— 

' To-day To-night! bnt of Night’s work in Troy 
Who should inform the scarcely opened ear 
Of Morn in Argos ? 


Clytbmnkstra. 

Hephaistos, the lama God, 
And spriteliest of mortal messengers; 

Who, springing from the bed of horning Troy, 
Hither, by fore-devised Intelligence 
Agreed npon between my Lord and me, 

Posted from dedicated Height to Height 
The reach of land and sea that lies between. 

And, first to catch him and begin the game, 

Bid Ida fire her forest-pine, and, waving, 

Handed him on to the Hermaean steep 
Of Lemnos; Lemnos to the snmmit of 
Zeus-consecrated Athoe lifted; whence, 

As by the giant taken, so despatcht, 

The Torch of Conquest, traversing the wide 
Aegaean with a sunbeam-stretching stride, 

Struck up the drowsy watcherB on Makistos ; 

Who, flashing back the challenge, flashed it on 
To those who watched on the Messapian height. 
With whose quick-kindling heather heaped and 
fired 

The meteor-bearded messenger refresht, 

Clearing Asopus at a bound, struck fire 
From old Kithaeron ; and, so little tired 
As waxing even wanton with the sport, 

Over the sleeping water of Gorgopis 
Sprung to the Bock of Corinth; thence to the eHflr 
Which stare down the Saronic Gulf, that now 
Began to shiver in the creeping Dawn; 

Whence, for a moment on the neighbouring top 
Of Aracbnaeum lighting, one last bound 
Brought him to Agamemnon’s battlements. 

By such gigantic strides in such a Baoe 
Where First and Last alike are Conquerors, 

Posted the travelling Fire, whose Father-light 
Ida conceived of burning Troy to-night.” 

By an artistic use of counterpoise and 
compensation—eur tailing here, and length¬ 
ening there (the first three lines of Clytem¬ 
nestra’s speech are expanded into ten)— 
adding new images, and. transposing those 
suggested by the Greek—the modern poet 
has preserved the Aeschylean spirit of this 
triumphant passage. It will be noticed that 
Mr. Fitzgerald allows himself the licence of 
rhyme in his blank verse. Sometimes it 
would appear as though he intended an in¬ 
terpolated snatch of lyrism to interpret the 
excitement of the moment, as in the follow¬ 
ing exclamation of the warder :— 

“ Have the Gods heard ? 

Or am I dreaming wide awake ? as wide 
Awake I am—The Light! The Light! The Light 1 
Long looked for, long despaired of, on the Height! 
Oh more to me than ail the stars of night! 

More than the Morning-Star!—more than the Sun 
Who breaks my nightly watch, this rising one 
Which tells me that my year-long night is done! ” 

One more quotation will suffice to show Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s treatment of a famous choric 
episode. There is the same free handling of 
the Greek, the same expansion of some 
motives and suppression of others, resulting 
in a total effect not all unworthy of the 
great original. 

“ Like a dream through sleep she glided 
Through the silont city gate, 

By a guilty Hermes guided 
On the feathered feet of Theft; 

Leaving between those she left 
And those she fled to lighted Discord, 
Unextinguishable Hate; 

Leaving him whom least she shonld, 

Menelans brave and good, 

Scarce believing in the muttered 
Bnmour, in the worse than uttered 
Omen of the wailing maidens 
Of the shaken hoary head : 

Of deserted board and bed. 

For the phantom of the lost one 
Hanots him in the wonted placee; 

Hall and chamber, which he paces 
Hither, thither, listening, looking, 

Phantom-like himself alone; 

Till he comes to loathe the fiaces 
Of the marble mute Colossi, 
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Godlike forme, and half-divine 
Founders of the Boyal line, 

Who with all unaltered Quiet 
Witness all and make no sign. 

But the silence of the chambers, 

And the shaken hoary head, 

And the voices of the mourning 
Women, and of ocean wailing, 

Over which with unavailing 
Arms he reaches, as to hail 
The phantom of a flying sail— 

All but answer, Fled! fled! fled! 

False! dishonoured t worse than dead! ” 

What follows is sustained at the same 
height of lyrio rapture; but space forbids 
further citation. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Fitzgerald has not worked out the 
episode of Iphigenia at the altar with the 
same elaboration. 

Enough has now been said and quoted to 
characterise this very remarkable transcript 
from the greatest extant Greek play. Yet 
I cannot leave Mr. Fitzgerald’s Agamemnon 
without choosing almost at random one or 
two short passages that may further illus¬ 
trate his powers of versification. The fol¬ 
lowing speech, put into the mouth of Cas¬ 
sandra, has caught the leaping, impassioned, 
breathless rhythm of the Greek:— 

“No woman—TUiphone! daughter 
Of Tartarus—lovo-grinning woman above, 
Dragon-tailed under—honey-tongued, Harpy-clawed, 
Into the glittering meshes of slaughter 
She wheedles, entices, him into the poisonous 
Fold of the serpent.” 

And here is the paraphrase of Clytemnestra’s 
terrible boast about the blood of Agamemnon 
spirted on her from his death-wound :— 

“ At which he spouted up the ghost in such 
A burst of purple as, bespattered with. 

No lees did I rejoice than the green ear 
Bejoiees in the largess of the skies 
That fleeting Iris follows as it flies.” 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to hope 
that this Agamemnon is only the first of a 
series ; and that the poet who possesses such 
rare powers of reproductive and re-creative 
translation may trust them so far upon 
another trial as to render his original in all 
its fullness. J. A. Symonds. 


History of the Organisation, Equipment, and 
War Services of the Regiment of Bengal 
Artillei-y, compiled from Published Works, 
O fficial Records, and various Private Sources. 
By Francis W. Stubbs, Major, Royal (late 
Bengal) Artillery. Vols. I. andU. “War 
Services.’’ (Loudon: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1877.) 

Any attempt to write the history of a par¬ 
ticular regiment or battalion without asso¬ 
ciating with it other regiments or battalions 
would naturally be vain ; and vainer still any 
endeavour to confine the regimental record 
to the deeds of individual officers of one arm 
of the service when acting with, or under 
orders of, officers of another arm. Thus it 
is that a work like that above noted becomes 
of value not only to the corps for which it is 
especially compiled, but to the historian as 
an adjunct to his less exclusive authorities. 
Acknowledging, therefore, with the author 
that, in civilised lands, “ a history of the 
services of the Artillery is the military 
history of the country to which it belongs,” 


the student of martial annals will be glad to 
possess this late addition to the informa¬ 
tion heretofore available on the rise and pro¬ 
gress of a most distinguished branch of the 
Indian Army. Major Stubbs states that 
the first company of regular artillery was 
raised in Bengal in 1749—a memorable 
period for British India, because marking the 
dawn of Clive’s reputation. Of this original 
levy he further relates that the greater part, 

“ about forty-five men, perished in the Black 
Hole on the night of the 20th June, 1756, 
after the capture of Calcutta by Suraj ud 
Daulah ; but, except that of its Commander, 
Captain Witherington, the names of none 
of the other officers or men who belonged to 
it are known.” To such losses and disasters 
we seem to trace much of the original im¬ 
pulse which, at the close of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, urged on the con¬ 
quering settlers to retaliatory aggression 
and eventual dominion. The sad experi¬ 
ences of a century later, though producing 
change and annexation of a different kind, 
may be said to have further strengthened 
the position of the rulers of our Indian 
Empire, both materially in causing the exer¬ 
cise of a keener protective watchfulness, and 
morally by awakening them to a truer sense 
of their high responsibilities. 

It is pleasant to revert to the exploits of 
men such as Colonel Francis Forde, Captains 
William Bruce and Joseph Moorhouse, and 
Lieutenant Flint; and to refresh the memory 
on achievements which gave significance to 
places otherwise obscure. In the present 
instance, Masulipatam has a repute from 
geographical position; Gwalior has its fort, 
and Chillambrum its pagoda; but Wande- 
wash has the true military ring, in utter¬ 
ance, peculiar to Laswari and Seringapatam. 
Many names will be found graven in the 
Oriental chronicle which are now unknown, 
or have become obsolete to the desultory 
reader; but the shadow cast over them by 
newer and more world-renowned incidents 
of warfare does not impair their intrinsic 
value. Temples are not built solely of 
massive stones, nor is every feature of a 
sculptor's statue necessarily prominent. It 
is satisfactory to remark that Major Stubbs 
has not forgotten the claim to military merit 
of the medical service. He relates that 
when Lieutenant Buck of the Artillery was 
killed, and other European officers, with 
their sipdhis, fell in action with the troops 
of Shah ’Alam in February, 1760, “those 
who remained fought their way back to 
Patna, under Dr. Fullarton,” in whose praise 
an extract from the Sair ul Mutakharin is 
recorded at page 17. Had it been in the 
compiler’s province to include all the minor 
operations of the campaign against the 
Peishwa, in 1818, he could not have failed 
to notice also the two assistant-surgeons 
accompanying Captain Staunton’s gallant 
detachment to Koregam. His volumes em¬ 
brace a stirring period of some seventy 
years, or from the battle of Plassy in 1757 
to the capture of Bburtpore in 1826. The 
latter event was followed by the Afghan 
campaign after an interval of twelve years, 
during which the guns of the Bengal 
Artillery were not unlimbered before an 
enemy. 

And what shall we say of the contrast of 


India one hundred years ago to India of the 
present hour ? When Mr. Hastings, in 
1778, sent a force from Bengal to assist the 
Government of Bombay in establishing Rag- 
nath Rao as the head of a Mahratta power 
friendly to British interests, his act was 
considered bold and extraordinary. Much 
as the then political status had to do 
with this opinion, the mere matter of 
transport and carriage was nevertheless a 
serious consideration. The troops, in the 
language of the serial chroniclers a century 
ago, were to traverse unexplored countries 
and encounter difficulties of which the nature 
and extent could not be estimated. And the 
result amply justified the apprehensions enter¬ 
tained. To move from the Jamna to the Tapti 
occupied nearly seven months; while Colonel 
Egerton’s force, coming from Bombay to the 
interior, “ took eleven days getting from Khan- 
dalla to Karli—eight miles! ” In the first day’s 
march of the Bengal regiments from Kalpi, in 
the storming of Mhow, and in the conven¬ 
tion of Wargam, the great loss of life, the 
questionable aggression, and the disgraceful 
concession, respectively appertaining to these 
occurrences, must be laid at the door of 
some officers in authority, whether adminis¬ 
trative or executive. History has named 
many who have so erred, but many are 
sheltered by the divided and indefinite re¬ 
sponsibilities of bureaucracy, and remain 
to this hour unproclaimed. The ostensible 
originator of a public measure may have 
little relation with its real author; and 
there can be no greater delusion than to at¬ 
tribute indiscriminately to the Minister who 
signs an obnoxious despatch personal bias 
or personal motive in dictating a text which 
he has not even perused with attention. 
These practices do not change with the times, 
and belong more to the inner man than 
to outer manners and customs. Fortu¬ 
nately the British Army has profited from 
the few dark, as from the many bright, 
scenes of its chequered existence ; and can 
derive stamina from a retrospect of suffering 
as of triumph. And in the British Army 
the position of the splendid Artillery re¬ 
quires no demonstration. That India has 
made a noble contribution to its strength, 
with its three nominally distinct corps, will 
not be gainsaid by its severest critics. 

Major Stubbs wisely, we think, adopts the 
system of orthography now used for all 
names in the Bengal Presidency, and par¬ 
tially in Madras and Bombay, “ except those 
which, by general use, have established a 
prescriptive right to be misspelt." It is the 
exception, we presume, which exempts 
“ Budge-budge ” (in some old narrative 
called “ Busbudgia”), a name we would 
strongly recommend for emendation under 
the transliterating process. But why is the 
accent omitted in “ Suraj nd Daulah ” 
( Sardju-d-daulah ), and given to the three 
vowels in “ Mahrdta ” (Mahratta), as well 
as to the last vowel in “ Shahzadah ( Shdh~ 
zddah) ? Forbes mentions a singular per¬ 
version of the first of these names by some 
writers, to be found in the designation of 
“ Sir Roger Dowlar.” 

F. J. Goldsmid. 
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HEW NOVELS. 

What he Cost Her. By James Payn. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1877.) 

Dick Temple. A Novel. By James Green¬ 
wood. In Three Volumes. (London : 
Chatto & "Windus, 1877.) 

A Modem Mephistopheles. “ No Name 
Series.” (London : Sampson Low & Co., 
1877.) 

The Dawsons of Glenara. A Story of Scot¬ 
tish Life. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 

Avondale of Avondale. A Political Romance. 
By Uttere Barre. In Three Volumes. 
(London: Remington & Co., 1877.) 

What he Cost Her is certainly a powerfully 
written book, but it is based on a very un¬ 
pleasant plot, and the character of the hero 
(for so we suppose we must call Cecil Lan- 
don) is inconsistently repulsive. Described 
as the soul of honour while at Woolwich, 
and incapable of the slightest subterfuge, he 
takes advantage of a legal quibble, sug¬ 
gested to him by chance in a country inn, 
to consider his recent marriage null and 
void, and to contract a second with a fresh 
enchantress, whom he meets in an express 
train. Though frank to a fault, and in¬ 
tolerant of deceit, he does not hesitate to 
take “ bogus ” offices in the City in order to 
conceal his identity and set aside obstacles 
to his second marriage; and, lastly, when 
detected and tried for bigamy, allows his 
true wife to shield him at the expense of her 
own good name. The heroine who thus 
sacrifices herself is a descendant of Bishop 
Juxon. The Juxons, she avers, have always 
been remarkable for their bad tempers. In 
consequence of a quarrel with her father 
over a family relic, she leaves him, and takes 
np her abode under a false name with her 
nncle, an old soldier, living at Woolwich. It 
is the assumption of this false name, and her 
marriage under it, upon which the story 
tnrns. The minor characters are well drawn, 
especially the two veterans, Colonel Juxon 
and Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General 
Ray. The story is told with much humour 
and pathos, and will not detract from the 
recognised fame of its author. 

To make a novel—Take a few exciting 
police-cases.- also a few leading articles on 
the subjects of the same: mix with racy 
descriptions of thieves’ kitchens and other 
phases of low life which the soul of a certain 
daily contemporary delighteth to enlarge 
upon: let the mixture simmer through three 
volumes of a very meagre plot, and serve up 
in faultless English. This must have been 
Mr. Greenwood’s recipe for the manufacture 
of Dick Temple, which is as disjointed a book 
professing to be “ a novel ” as we ever read. 
Why it should have been called Dick Temple 
rather than “ Jack Mallet ” or “ Sam Soft- 
leigh ” we cannot imagine, as the two last- 
named gentlemen are much more prominent 
than Mr. Temple. There is, however, a 
good deal of fun about these volumes, and 
the author shows a thorough familiarity 
with the kind of scenes depicted. The 
pseudo-repentant Laggers is very amnsing, 
and his various modes of extracting a live¬ 
lihood from the credulity of others are well 
narrated. 


A Modern Mephistopheles is a most mys¬ 
terious book. It belongs to the “ No Name 
Series; ” time and place are alike vague, 
and considerable pains must be taken to un¬ 
earth the plot. It is, however, cleverly 
written in a very original style. It contains 
little incident, but is merely the account of 
a course of moral vivisection, the operator 
being one Jasper Helwyse, a wealthy genius 
—and his victims, Canaris, a young Anglo- 
Greek whom he had saved from suicide, and 
Gladys, a girl whom he marries to his 
protege. Of Gladys says Helwyse :— 

“ This girl seems made of spirit, fire and dew; 
a mixture rare as it is exquisite, and the spell is 
all the greater because of its fine and elusive 
quality. I promise myself much satisfaction in 
observing how this young creature meets the trials 
and temptations life and love will bring her; and 
to do this she must be near at hand.” 

And, indeed, Helwyse proves himself most 
skilful in the use of his instruments. How¬ 
ever, his experiments come to an end. The 
close of the story finds Gladys dead. Canaris 
has broken his chains of moral slavery, and 
the tormentor, left without a victim, lingers 
towards a miserable death. 

We can heartily recommend The Dawsons 
of Glenara as a description of Scotch life 
among the humbler classes. If there be 
anyone still possessed of the idea that it 
takes a sledge-hammer to knock a joke into 
a Scotchman’s head, let him only take up 
this book for an hour, and he will find in 
every chapter evidences of the “pawky” 
humour which our northern neighbours pos¬ 
sess to a high degree. This element would 
make the volumes readable, even were the 
main incidents removed. Characters like 
Herbert Rodger and Hobbs go far towards 
spoiling the otherwise idyllic nature of the 
tale ; and matricide and its attendant penalty 
are decidedly horrible. If The Dawsons of 
Glenara be a first attempt, we shall look 
with interest for the next novel by the same 
author, for we sadly want some modem 
“ Waverleys.” The work is so entirely 
anonymous that there is not even a nom de 
plume on the title-page. 

A thorough study of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels, with, perhaps, Mr. Trollope’s Phineas 
Finn, and one or two other recognised works 
of the kind, should make the concoction of a 
political romance tolerably easy, as long as 
the author is content to confine himself to 
generalities. It becomes a much harder 
matter when particular dates, facts, and 
persons are fixed upon, and historical 
criticism is consequently challenged. Avon¬ 
dale of Avondale is based on the events 
following the debate on Parliamentary Re¬ 
form in April, 1866. Most of the political 
leaders of the day are introduced under 
feigned names, and their characters severely 
and somewhat unjustly criticised. The 
writer has also a strong political bias against 
the Liberals. He does not say much against 
Lord Palmerston except the manifestly un¬ 
just accusation that “ he ever showed him¬ 
self averse to real work; ” but of his 
successor Lord Russell he writes:— 

“ He was a man of little capacity and less inven¬ 
tion, but what he lacked in these respects he more 
than made up in conceit and bad temper. Not 
one important measure had he originated, not one 
comprehensive enactment was due to his unaided 


judgment. He was short in stature, and, like all 
short men, he was a fussy meddler.” 

Mr. Gladstone also excites Mr. Barre’s 
indignation; he is described as having 
“ little coolness, less tact, still less command 
of temper; ” and “ how could even his great 
gifts be other than a curse to himself, and a 
danger to his country P ” We cannot help 
thinking that gross personalities such as 
these are out of taste. The author is not 
altogether correct in his historical allusions, 
and there is one enrions contradiction that 
we cannot help noticing. The “ Minister of 
Finance,” as he persists in calling the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the time of 
the debate was Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Barre is, of course, correct in representing 
him as introducing the measures of reform ; 
but about sixty pages previously he describes 
him as Home Secretary, which he certainly 
was not. Were the contents of the book a 
little more general and less personal it would 
be far pleasanter. As it is, it is very fairly 
written, and the part describing Waterbridge 
Election is really clever. 

T. W. Crawley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

We have received The Dictionary of English 
Inflected Words, by the Rev. J. Stormonth (W. 
P. Nimmo), and Every-Day Errorsin Speech, by L. 
P. Meredith, M.D., revised by the Rev. Dr. Leary 
(W. Tegg and Co.). Armed with these two books, 
one may write a letter or carry on a conversation 
in the best society with great confidence and in¬ 
ward peace. If you are on the point of writing 
“ The following phenomenons are noticed in the 
animalculae,” a glance into the Rev. J. Stor¬ 
month’s work will show you that you are about 
to commit two grave errors in inflection; if you 
had occasion to speak of “ a concave recess in the 
wall,” Dr. Meredith, confirmed by Dr. Leary, 
would warn you against calling the niche a 
“ nick; ” if at some refined tea-table you felt 
moved to say “ These molasses are very good,” 
again Drs. Leary and Meredith would step in and 
save you from the disgrace of treating “ molasses ” 
as a plural. We do not always agree with these 
authorities on matters of pronunciation, but would 
not unsettle the faith of the simple by discussion 
in detail. And enough has been said to convince 
the reader that what the Rev. J. Stormonth writes 
of his work is equally true of each of the volumes 
under review :—“ It is hoped that it will prove an 
indispensable vade mecum, not only to the general 
public, but to the professional man and the mer¬ 
chant.” 

Memorials of Robert Bums, and some of his 
Contemporaries and their Descendants. By the 
Grandson of Robert Aiken, to whom he dedi¬ 
cated “The Cotter's Saturday Night.” With a 
numerous Selection of his best Poems and Songs. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The author of this 
agreeable-looking volume is Mr. Peter Freeland 
Aiken, a banker in Bristol. He is the son of Mr. 
Andrew Hunter Aiken, of Liverpool, to whom 
Burns’s famous Epistle to a Young Friend was 
addressed in 1780, and who was the son of Mr. 
Robert Aiken, one of the poet’s warmest and 
most steady well-wishers. Robert Aiken, along 
with Mr. Hamilton, particularly encouraged Burns 
to publish his poems at the time when he expected 
to be departing to the West Indies. He was also 
connected with the family in which the poet's 
father, William Burnes, had been gardener and 
bailiff ; having married the sister of Mr. Hunter 
of Dornholm, who had married a daughter of Mr. 
Fergusson of the same place, the employer of 
William Burnes. The present memoir-writer (he 
does not undertake to produce anything approach¬ 
ing a complete biography) is thus well au fait 
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with regard to the environing conditions of the 
poet's career; he knows the localities, and was 
acquainted with Robert Burns's widow. In the 
centenary celebration—January 25, 1859—of the 
poet’s birth, Mr. P. F. Aiken was fittingly appointed 
chairman of the gathering at Bristol; he delivered 
a spirited address, which forms chapter i. of the 
volume before us, and he was hence led on to the 
compilation of his book. This does not, 
perhaps, if we except a few details personal 
to the writer and his connexions, contain 
any particulars which have not, in one form 
or another, appeared elsewhere in print; it is, 
however, well deserving of its own special 
niche amid the vast multitude of books to which 
the ploughman-poet, his writings and his life, 
have given birth. The contents are somewhat 
scattered; and diffuse remarks on the poetic de - 
servings of Gray, Campbell, Chaucer, Dryden, &c., 
might, with little loss to the reader, have been 
condensed or omitted. The author is a zealous 
upholder of the paramount claims of religion and 
virtue, and he acknowledges Burns’s aberrations, 
yet rather attenuating than over-enforcing their 
sum-total, and finding many charitable palliations 
for them. The numerous letters which the poet 
addressed to Robert Aiken have, with two not 
important exceptions, been lost, under vex¬ 
atious conditions which the author here explains. 
There is a neat engraving from Alexander 
Nasmyth’s portrait of Bums, and two careful 
facsimiles—one of the Bannockburn verses as 
sent to the poet’s sister-in-law Mrs. Gilbert Burns, 
and the other of the family-record, births, &c., 
kept by honest William Bumes, and continued 
beyond his death. 

Boys crave for excitement in books as well as 
in play, and if they cannot get it in a wholesome 
form, they will read “ penny awfuls,” for lack of 
something better. Nevertheless, when their palate 
has not been utterly cloyed by too highly spiced 
dishes, they prefer a narrative of genuine fact to 
the most thrilling fiction, and Messrs. Dean are 
trying to cater for them by issuing a “ Deeds of 
Daring Library,” of which one volume lies before 
us, whose sober reality surpasses many a romance 
in tales of adventurous daring. It is the Exploits 
of Lord Cochrane (better known to this generation 
as Earl of Dundonald), recounted by Major 
Knollys, of the 93rd Highlanders. It is, of course, 
mainly an abridgment of the famous sailor’s own 
graphic autobiography, but is all the better for 
that, and no more attractive reading for spirited 
boys could have been selected. 

Miss Hesba Stretton's capacity for writing 
short religious tales which are graphic and pa¬ 
thetic without being goody, is a gift which she 
possesses in a very uncommon degree, and though 
her latest booklot, Friends till Death, and other 
Stories (Henry S. King and Co.), is not quite equal 
to Jessica’s First Prayer in literary power, all the 
three tales are graceful and readable. “ How Apple 
Tree Court was Won ” is the best of the three. 

Both German and French scholars have long 
been aware that the late Moriz Haupt had lon° 
been engaged in studying and collecting Old 
Frenoh Popular Poetry. He was, indeed, almost 
a pioneer in this direction, and his merits as such 
were very gracefully recognised by no less an 
authority than M. Gaston Paris, in the Preface to 
the charming collection of fifteenth-century songs 
which he last year edited for the Old French Text 
Society. Haupt, however, never had leisure to 
complete any considerable instalment of his task, 
and, as so often happens, much of what he had 
done was repeated and, as far as publication goes, 
anticipated by other men. Only now has Herr 
Adolf Tobler been able to produce in very at¬ 
tractive form —Franzosische Vol/cslieder (Leipzig: 
Hirzel) some of his dead friend’s treasure-trove. 
Much of the contents will not be new to lovers of 
French song, and they are somewhat miscellaneous 
in source and period. But it is a delightful col¬ 
lection, and just the book for the pocket. Whether 


for the first time or the hundredth, we can do 
nothing but welcome such things as “Allons, 
partons, belle,” and “Quand Jean Renaud de 
la guerre revint ”—both, it may be remembered, 
splendidly naturalised in English—as “ Adieu 
soulas tout plaisir et liesse,” “ Comme jetais 
petite,” and a dozen others. 

Tire imprint of Dr. Edersheim’s Israel under 
Joshua and the Judges (Religious Tract Society) 
shows sufficiently that it is not likely to contain 
any very startling innovations in criticism or in¬ 
terpretation. It appears to be intended to form 
art of a rather extensive series of Bible histories 
y the same author. Dr. Edersheim has evidently- 
set about his task in a commendable spirit of 
thoroughness according to his lights and views. 
His attempt to prove that the case of Jephthah’s 
daughter was not one of human sacrifice is 
vigorous, but unluckily starts with something 
very like a petitio principii. However, the book, 
in point of fullness and information, is a consider¬ 
able advance on the meagre paraphrases of the 
Biblical narrative which did duty as Scripture 
histories not many years ago. 

We cannot altogether congratulate Mdme. 
Mary Summer on her novel Le dernier Amour 
de Mirabeau (Paris: Oalmann Ldvy). The book 
is one of a class which Dumas the elder started, 
as he did so many others, and in which Roger de 
Beauvoir and Henri de Latouche used long ago to 
exercise themselves. You take some well-known 
historical characters, get-up the costume of the 
period, and write your novel with as little atten¬ 
tion to construction or human nature as you 
choose. The result, at its best, is not exhilarating; 
at its worst (of which worst we may mention as 
instances Isabeau de Bavib-e and the book before 
us) it is depressing to a degree. Mdme. Summer’s 
heroine is a precocious young lady who writes a 
play at the age of eleven, gets married shortly 
afterwards, is immured for three years by a 
jealous husband in a convent, excites (no difficult 
task) the affections of Mirabeau, and, after a final 
tableau in La Vendee, has the curtain dropped on 
her with an intimation that she had a good many 
more histories thereafter and survived till the 
Second Empire. She is, however, merely a name 
common to the various scenes in which she appears, 
and is as destitute of character as Pope could 
wish. Mirabeau himself is outrageously amorous, 
and speaks very loud, but is otherwise not par¬ 
ticularly recognisable. Of coiffures on parterre 
galant, mysterious knick-knacks in toilet furniture, 
hair en Catogan, chapeaux insensts, and all the rest 
of it, there is plenty, but the consolation is 
doubtful. 

M. Dozoir, who recently appeared ns the trans¬ 
lator of some Slav poetry, is evidently an impar¬ 
tial pereon, for he now comes forward with a 
rendering of some works of the Hungarian poet 
Petofi. This translation, which is entitled Le 
Chevalier Jean (Paris: Ernest Leroux), is a very 
good specimen of the prose versions in which 
hitherto French has been more prolific and much 
more fortunate than English, and which are cer¬ 
tainly the most adequate way of rendering poetry 
without wronging it. The principal piece, which 
gives title to the littlmbook, is a pretty but rather 
extravagant romance of a shepherd and his shep¬ 
herdess, who are separated by the wiles of the 
orthodox witch-stepmother, and reunited in the 
land of fairies, which is described with singularly 
graceful fancy. But the short lyrical pieces 
which follow are of a still higher order. The 
praises of the poustas or great plains of Hun¬ 
gary, the sketches of them in all seasons, and of 
the life which inhabits them, are done with won¬ 
derful spirit. The “ Noble Magyar,” one of 
Petofi’s best-known pieces, does not please us 
nearly so much. But the whole book breathes an 
air of poetical savagery which is very different 
from and far more genuine than our Western at¬ 
tempts at the naif. It is part of a series of 
miniature translations of Eastern literature, and is 
very nicely got-up. 


Dante Allighieri's Gbttliche Komodie ubersetst 
und erUiutert von Karl Bartsch (Leipzig : Vogel) 
i9 a very spirited translation, reproducing the 
original metre of the terza rima into German. 
This difficult task is done with great care and 
dexterity. Of course it necessitates a greater free¬ 
dom of translation than many would think de¬ 
sirable ; but so far as we can judge, the translator 
has given few false turns to the meaning of his 
author to suit the exigences of his rhyme. The 
chief defect which we notice is an inevitable sacri¬ 
fice of the force and dignity of the original. Herr 
Bartsch’s notes and Introduction do not pretend 
to do more than give explanations to the general 
reader. He throws no new light on controverted 
points, nor does he enter into the more recondite 
regions of Dante criticism. 

The Rev. D. Gallery, S. J., tells us at the end of 
his Handbook of Essentials in History and Literature 
(Dublin: Gill) that “ the young cannot proceed at 
random in their reading, but should place them¬ 
selves under the direction of a prudent and en¬ 
lightened guide.” The author’s prudence is very 
likely beyond question. Of his enlightenment 
there may be some doubt. He knows all about 
the date of such events as the Creation of Man, 
the taking of Troy, and the building of Rome ; 
while he thinks (p. 105) that Shakspere wrote a 
play called “Falstaff,” and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey; and from the entry “ Republic, 
MacMahon President, 1871,” it would seem that 
he wishes his readers, like M. Fourtou in the 
French Chamber, to shut their eyes to the exist¬ 
ence of M. Thiers. His literary and historical 

i 'udgments are poor and commonplace. Of Milton, 
le tells us that “ his great poem, Paradise Lost , 
places him very high — probably first—among 
English poets; but his advocacy of divorce, and 
his conduct towards his wife, place him very low 
in the ranks of men.” Of Jeremy Taylor we find 
that, “ though born a Protestant, he had a decided 
leaning towards Catholicity, but probably was not 
strong enough to resist the temptation of a fat 
benefice.” 

The Five Books of Moses. A Lecture delivered 
at Haarlem in 1870. By Dr. A. Kuenen. Trans¬ 
lated from the Dutch by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L. 
(Williams and Norgate.) A popular lecture ex¬ 
plaining the origin of the Pentateuch according to 
Dr. Kuenen, written with knowledge end clearness, 
and in parts not without a chastened enthusiasm. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb understand that a new edition of Allaa 
Cunningham’s well-known work, Lives of the 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, is in 
course of preparation, and will be published by 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons. This will not be a 
mere reprint, but will possess additional value and 
interest from its containing a considerable amount 
of new material collected, some by the author 
himself, and the rest by his son, Colonel Cunning¬ 
ham, for this purpose. It will now be edited by 
Mrs. Charles Ileaton, who will also continue the 
work by adding a few biographies, so as to bring 
it down to the present day. 

The Foreign Missions Committee of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church of England have this month 
commenced the issue (Nisbet and Co.) of a maga¬ 
zine entitled The Gospel in China. From the in¬ 
troductory remarks in the first number we learn 
that map and illustrations will be given to aid 
readers in following with interest the details of 
mission correspondence, and that information will 
be furnished respecting the ordinary life and 
customs of the Chinese. With a view, too, to 
promote a healthy and intelligent interest in such 
matters, the passing events which specially bear 
on China and its political and commercial develop¬ 
ment will receive their due share of attention. 

In addition to Mr. Brassey’s Diary of his voyage 
round the world announced in these columns a 
fortnight since, which is now appearing in the 
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Nineteenth Century , Mrs. Brassey has also written 
a book about tlieir joint voyage, to be published 
ne.it season by Messrs. Longmans, under the title 
of .4 Voyaye Round the. World in the “ Sunbeam.” 
It will be embellished with maps, eight full-page 
illustrations, and upwards of seventy woodcuts. 

Is connexion with the Society of Arts a 
Congress is to be held at Birmingham on 
the 18th and 19th inst., with a view to 
the introduction of Domestic Economy and 
Cookery as a branch of general education. 
Papers have been prepared by Miss Kenrick on 
“ Kesults of Needlework in some Elementary 
Schools;” bv Miss Mary Wills, on “ Needle¬ 
work ; ” by Mr. Joseph Pope on “Clothing and 
Materials;” by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, on “Head 
to Foot Washing;” by Mrs. Watson on “The 
Methods of Training Young Servants in Habits of 
Cleanliness;" by the Rev. Newton Price, of 
Watford, on “ Cooking in Elementary Schools; ” 
by Mr. R. Brown Clayton on “ Experiences of 
Cookery as Taught in Schools; ” by Mr. S. 
Mitchell, on “The Uses of the Food Col¬ 
lection at South Kensington ; ” by Mrs. Charles 
Clarke on “ The National Training School of 
Cookery ; ” by Miss Guthrie Wright on “ The Art 
of Preparing Food; ” by Dr. Wilson on “ Errors in 
Diet; ” by Mr. G. C. T. Bartley on “ School Savings 
Banks; ” and bv Dr. Langford on “ A Birmingham 
Board School Bank.” Prof. Huxley has a paper 
on “ Elementary Instruction to Children in Phy¬ 
siology;” Mrs. W. E. Gladstone on “Nursing;” 
Miss Helen Taylor on “ Nursing in Connexion with 
Education; ” Mr. Lawson Tait on “ Sickness, and 
How to Provide for It; ” Mr. Rawlinson on 
11 Buildings for Working Men ; ” Dr. Alfred Hill on 
“ House Drains in Relation to Health; ” Mr. 
Frank Curzon on “ The Appointments and Ap¬ 
pearance of the Workman's Home; ” and Captain 
Galton on “ Warming and Ventilation.” Papers 
will also be read by Sir Henry Cole on “ The 
Practical Development of Elementary Education 
through Domestic Economy ; ” by Mrs. Fcmvick, 
of Leeds, “ On the Teaching of Domestic Economy 
in Conjunction with Cookery in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools;” by the Rev. J. P. Fawn- 
thorpe on “ Text-books; ” by the Rev. E. F. M. 
MacCarthy on “Government Grants;” by Miss 
Synnot on “ Female Inspectors; ” and by Mr. 
Charles Critchett on “ The Working of the Exa¬ 
minations of the Society of Arts in Domestic 
Economy.” An exhibition of books, drawings, 
models, appliances, &e., will be open during the 
congress, and for some weeks afterwards. 

The Kuoea Antoloyia for June contains an ex¬ 
cellent critical study by Signor de Sanctis of the 
“ Nuove Canzoni ” of Leopardi. Signor Minghetti 
continues his paper on the influence of women on 
the development of Italian art in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He sketches the lives and 
examines the works of the chief female artists of 
Italy, especially Caterina de’ Vigri, Properzia de' 
Rossi, Elisabetta Sirani, and Sofonisba Anguis- 
sola. His paper is full of interesting details about 
the careers of his heroines. Signor Vecchi con¬ 
tributes an interesting paper on Julius Caesar 
recarded as a naval commander. He maintains 
that Caesar's excellence in other points has pre¬ 
vented a due recognition of his eminent merits as 
an admiral. He brings together and examines 
Caesar's naval exploits, which are certainly 
striking. 

Baron von Reumont has published (Florence : 
Cellini) in pamphlet form two papors of his 
which have appeared recently in the Archieio 
Storico, on “ Joseph II., Peter Leopold, and Tus¬ 
cany,” and on “ The Prince and Princess of 
Craon, nud the Early Days of the Lorraine 
Regency.” They form an interesting appendix to 
his IIietory of Tuscany. 

Sr. Rafael de Laura continues his survey of 
“ llemocracy in England” in the Itecista Con- 
temporanea of June 15. From the fact of its 
successful application, in colonies and conquests, 


to men of every race and of every kind of pre¬ 
vious political training, he shows that liberty, as 
understood in England, is no peculiar product 
suited only to the historical and geographical cir¬ 
cumstances of the British Isles, but a system 
worthy of the study and imitation of all nations. 
The same number contains a Spanish version of a 
Catalan poem, “ Sappho,” by Victor Balaguer. 
The original, shortly to be published, should be of 
rare beauty. The theme is the influence of real 
love on one who has lived a life of mere sensuous 
joyous passion and delight in beauty, and the im¬ 
possibility of returning to this former life when 
deserted by love; suicide is the only refuge left. 
Luis Vidart continues his observations on Iliva- 
deucyra’s Riblioteva de Autores Espaholes, and its 
lacunae. The present instalment is chiefly occu¬ 
pied with the military authors of tho sixteenth 
century. 

MM. Plon, of Paris, have just published a 
work on India, entitled Inde et Jlimulaya, by Le 
Comte Goblet d'Alviella, of Belgium, a traveller 
and writer known to many Englishmen. The 
Couut's narrative of his experiences and observa¬ 
tions in India enables Englishmen to look at some 
of the results of Euglish government with the 
eyes of an intelligent foreigner, under no bias 
either of patriotism or of national jealousy. 
“ The English are just, but not kind "—justes mats 
pas bons —was, he says, the judgment pronounced 
by all the most intelligent natives with whom he 
conversed. 

Switzerland has just lost two of the best 
known of her dialectic poets. Pfarrer Jonas Brie- 
tenstein nud Jakob Stutz. The former, who be¬ 
longed to Basel, turned to poetry as a relief during 
the political storms of the revision of the Constitu¬ 
tion from 18(51 to 1803. Ilis “Herr Ehrli,” 
“ Breneli us der Bluerumatt,” and “ Baselbieter- 
geschichten ” belong to this time. The chief work 
of his life lay in the study and attempts at the 
practical solution of the question of poor-relief. 
He laid the foundation of his renown in these 
matters by a Report drawn up for the Swiss 
Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft as early as 1851, on 
the legislative and voluntary systems of poor- 
relief. He was an advocate for the union of both 
systems, and was working zealously in Basel as 
secretary to a Voluntary Poor-Relief Association 
within a few days of his death. The Busier Xach- 
richten describes him as the only poet of renown 
whom the Basel district (as distinct from the city) 
has yet produced. Jakob Stutz, of Zurich, was 
born at Isikon in that Canton, in 1801. He was 
bereft of both parents in his twelfth ye.ir, and 
hired himself out as a “ Mannbub ” (ploughman's 
attendant). His earliest poems were composed 
as he followed the plough. They dealt with the 
miseries caused among the agricultural poor by 
the dearth of 1817. They were not printed, but 
circulated from mouth to mouth, and occasionally 
taken down in writing. They made a great im¬ 
pression upon the surrounding neighbourhood. 
This comparatively narrow fame decided the boy 
to follow the calling of a poet, and he devoted his 
whole leisure time to the composition of verses, 
whose ground-thought was invariably a reflection 
of his own wretched outward condition and his 
inward aspiration. Probably he found his models 
in the German hvmn-writers—especially in those 
of the “ Cross and Consolation ” epoch of the 
Thirty Years' War, such as John Heermanu ; for 
nearly all tho poems of his troubled boyhood deal 
with the miseries of mortal life, sin, death, and 
eternity'. He belonged at this time to the Mora¬ 
vian brotherhood. “ The splendours of nature,” he 
said, “I could not describe; for the beautiful 
spring always called mo afresh to drudge at the 
plough.” He complains pathetically that the sun, 
the morning wind, the dews, and the flowery 
grass speak a diflerent language to the labourer 
and the poet. A happy acquaintance with 
Pfarrer Tobler in 1823 put him iu the way of 
acquiring some literary culture, and he was en¬ 
couraged to study for the profession of a school¬ 


master. From Hebei's Allemannische Gedichte 
he caught a l’rcsh inspiration, and determined to 
coniine himself to the poetry of the people in the 
people's own language. From 1827 to 1841 he 
worked as teacher of the Bliud School, in Ziirich, 
and later in Appenzell. Since 1841 he settled as 
a hermit in the Jakob’s Cell at Matt, and lived in 
the midst of skulls and other anchorite insignia ; 
but he drew arouud him a circle of young ad¬ 
mirers, with whom he held constant discourse on 
matters of the popular weal. Ilia later poems 
were remarkable for their exaggerated aud almost 
frightful objectivity, taking such purely realis¬ 
tic subjects as the family and social disturb¬ 
ances created by the introduction of the me¬ 
chanical weaving aud spinning-machines. He 
idealised nothing; but photographed the local 
life and the talk of the people in their exact and 
naked truth, or at least as he saw them and had 
experienced them. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

In Fetermnnn's Mittheilangen for this month 
Dr. Paul Giissfeldt begins a description of the 
journey which he made in 187(5 with Dr. Sehwein- 
furth from Beni Suef on the Nile across the 
Arabian desert to the convents of St. Antonius 
and St. Paul, and promises the results of his 
astronomical, magnetic, and barometric observa¬ 
tions. Dr. Carl E. Jung also begins a valuable 
systematic account of the geography of South 
Australia. Dr. G. Radde, the well-known Asiatic 
traveller, contributes an extract from his great 
uniinished work on High-Anuenia, describing the 
tablelands of the Upper Euphrates, a region which 
is at present a centre of interest. The cultivated 
plain of Erzerura, especially, has been distin¬ 
guished from the most ancient times by the 
character and mode of life of its inhabitants, who 
present a strong contrast to the thinly-scattered 
nomad tribes of the surrounding pastoral country. 
It is also the centre of exchange in the overland 
traliic between Europe and Asia, but, with the 
capital city in its south-eastern corner, has its 
great importance iu modern times in a strategic 
point of view. 

•' In place of tho old walled citadel, an extensive 
modern system of fortification, with bastions and 
ditches, has been drawn round the city, which, if it 
does not fall into decay liko so many other places, 
through tho carelessness of tho Turks, may even here in 
the farthest corner of the Ottoman Empire play an 
important part in the decision of the Eastorn ques¬ 
tion.* Since it has been shown in Eastern wars that 
Kars, notwithstanding its exceedingly strong natural 
position, may be taken, though at great sacrifice, 
extraordinary diligence and labour have been ex¬ 
pended by tho Turks in raising Erzerum to the 
rank of a first-class fortress, so that now its 
fortifications, protected it is said by 200 guns, may 
be looked upon us a worthy counterbalance to 
those of Alexaudropol. Considering also that the 
Europeun-Indian trade, which is always seeking 
shorter routes, will certainly in the future take tho 
most direct diagonal line across the continents, 
Erz'-rum may again rise to tho mercantile importance 
which it laid in ancient times, for its geographical 
position marks it distinctly ns tho inevitable half¬ 
way station betwoen tho Black Sea and the Persian 
Gulf.” 

A valuable description of the outskirts of the 
little-known kingdom of Atyeh, commonly but 
erroneously named Atchin, iu the north-west of 
Sumatra, towards which attention has been fre- 
uently drawn in recent years by the Dutch expe- 
itions against it, appears in the second part of 
the second volume of the Journal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Amsterdam, from the pen of 
Herr J. C. 11. Westpalnr. Atyeh lies between 
95° 13' and 98° 17' E. long, of Gr., and 
between 2° 48' and 5° 40' N. lat.; but as the 
accompanying map indicates, the greater part of 
the interior country is still utterly unknown. 

* Written in the beginning of 1876. 
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We have here, however, an enumeration of its 
chief coastal mountain ranges aud volcanos—some 
of these almost unknown hitherto—its rivers and 
capes. The greater part of the population of Atyeh 
is gathered round the river mouths, while the 
still unvisited interior seems to be very thinly 
inhabited on account of its mountainous character. 
The people of the interior, who are under an 
independent chief, are called Gayo or Oelve Gayo. 
Great-Atyeh proper is a collection of Kampongs 
on the banks of the Atyeh river near the north¬ 
western point of Sumatra. Its population is formed 
of Atvehnese, divided into tribes or “ Sagis,” 
which bear the name of the district or “Moekim” 
from which they originally come; of Malay 
colonists, many of whom have become so amal¬ 
gamated with the island population as to have 
almost lost their distinctive characteristics; and 
of Pedirese, from the formerly powerful State of 
Pedir on the north-east coast. Nominally the 
Atyehnese are Mohammedans. 

We have received from Dr. Hayden the fourth 
edition of the Lists of Elevations principally in 
that portion of the United States wnich lies west 
of the Mississippi river, collated by Mr. Henry 
Gannet. The first edition of this work, prepared 
by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, was a 12mo pamphlet of 
thirty-one pages, which appeared in 1872 as an 
“unclassified publication” of the Survey. The 
present book extends to 164 pages, and embodies 
the results of Mr. Gannet's continued labours up 
to 1877. It contains among other matter profiles 
of nearly all the railroads in the part of the 
United States above mentioned. The heights of 
several thousands of points on these have been de¬ 
termined with an approach to accuracy, and this 
edition contains the heights of many thousands of 
points approximately known by means of the 
barometer. From the hypsometric map con¬ 
structed by Mr. Gannet from these data the mean 
heights of the States and territories have been 
determined with an approach at least to truth. 
To express still more clearly the facts brought out 
by the map, it is the intention of the Survey to 
make shortly a relief model of the United 
States. 

Dk. Selah Merrill’s two Reports in the 
Fourth Statement of the American Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Society refer to the territories east of 
the Jordan, the Jordan Valley, and the situation 
of the Cities of the Plain. He found eight 
Greek inscriptions at Bozra, which Waddington 
and his predecessors had left unnoticed, and re¬ 
marks that if all the inscriptions which exist to 
the east of the Jordan were collected, a volume of 
history might be written which would startle the 
world. He is convinced that Dr. Thomson and 
he have found the site of Gergesa in Kersa or 
Gersa (though there is no precipice there), and 
himself identifies Jabesh Gilead with Miryamin 
between Pella and Jerash. He also expresses 
some new views on the line of march of Ohedor- 
laomer. The “ little city ” of Gen. xix., 20, he 
identifies with Tell Ektanu, which has, indeed, no 
meaning in Arabic, but can be explained from the 
Hebrew as the “ little hill.” Moab and the Gilead 
hills he reserves for another Report. 

We hear that Mr. A. A. Anderson, who for 
several years past has been engaged in scientific 
explorations in the central portion of Southern 
Africa, between the Zambesi and Orange Rivers, 
has just left Cape Town on another expedition into 
the interior, proceeding by way of Griqualand 
West. Ilis object on the present occasion is two¬ 
fold—viz., to examine the gold-producing qualities 
of the country, with the view of identifying it with 
Ophir, and also to investigate the extent of the 
cotton-fields which he reports as existing in that 
quarter. We understand that Mr. Anderson has 
exhibited in Cape Town specimens of the cotton- 
fibre, and of the cloth manufactured by the natives, 
the latter of which is stated to be of very strong 
texture. If this portion of his enterprise prove 


successful, the results will probably be of great j 
commercial importance. 

The United States’ Naval Observatory has at 
length issued (Washington: Government Printing 
Office), in a handsome quarto volume profusely 
illustrated, the Narrative of the North Volar Ex¬ 
pedition of the U. S. ship “ Polaris.'" The work 
has been edited, under the direction of the 
Secretarv of the Navy, by the late Rear-Admiral 
C. H. Davis, U.S.N. 

Anxious not to be behindhand in the great 
work of civilising Africa, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, we hear, have it in contemplation to es¬ 
tablish a station at some point near the Falls of 
the Congo, a region which we believe has not been 
visited by Europeans for over fifty years. A 
small pioneer party will probably be despatched 
in the first instance to reconnoitre, and to as¬ 
certain the disposition of the natives towards 
foreigners. 

It is said that a Portuguese company is about 
to commence opium cultivation in Mozambique, 
and that a considerable grant of land, which is 
believed to be suitable for this purpose, has been 
obtained from the Government at Lisbon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The July Contemporary opens with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s justification, after examination, of his 
recent strictures on the wholesale destruction of 
the Serebus and Sakarran piratical tribes in 1851 
by Captain Farquhar’s boats and the aid of the 
Nemesis as “ a case of large, easy, and unsparing 
slaughter without resistance, or after resistance 
had ceased.” He takes exception (1) to the in¬ 
humanity and (2) to the illegality of tie proceed¬ 
ings, and cites in proof the sheer destruction dealt 
out by crushing power on the crews of the 
wretched prahus, though they consisted only in 
part of pirates and kidnappers, and, in larger 
proportion, of slaves, men, women, and children. 
As it would appear, head-money was obtained, 
not according to the statute 6 George TV. c. 49, 
by which numbers had to be proved in a defined 
port or place previously to its payment, but, 
illegally, after wholesale and indiscriminate 
slaughter out at sea. It would seem, too, from a 
letter of Mr. Motley, of Leeds, that these piratical 
tribes a year or two after the massacre succoured, 
within fifty miles of the scene of massacre, the 
crew of the wrecked vessel the Amelia of Singa¬ 
pore, in a spirit of noble revenge. Another good 
paper in this number is Julia Wedgwood's 
“Virgil as a Link between the Ancient and 
Modern World,” a review of Mr. Sellar’s volume 
on Virgil, in which she credits the Professor 
with his work in general, and dilates, for her own 
part, upon Virgil’s special place “ as the herald of 
the modem world; ” as the originator of the modem 
love of the country in literature, of which we are 
reminded in George Sand and George Eliot; the 
introducer of the sentiment to which all modem 
sentiment owes its interest, the romantic senti¬ 
ment of love; and withal as a ytwm'-prophet of 
Christianity, and especially of the Christian grace 
of resignation. Miss Wedgwood has worked out 
her subject with skill and refinement. Lady 
Vemey has an interesting paper on “ Pictures in 
Holland. On and Off Canvas,” but why will she 
write of wreaths of Westeria, when it is quite 
certain the climber should be spelt “Wistaria ”P 
Prof. Do wden has an article on “The Transcendental 
Movement and Literature,” in which he regards 
transcendentalism as the alternative way of escape 
from the eighteenth-century way of thinking to 
ecclesiasticism, and illustrates his position by 
various philosophers, preachers, and poets of 
modern time. “ Pascal and Montaigne ” is a 
posthumous sample of Professor G rote’s analysis 
of character and clearness in catching points of 
comparison. 


In the Fortniyhtly Review, among political 
articles many and able, that by Emile de Lave- 
leye on “ British Interests in the Present Crisis” 
exacts perusal. He pays Great Britain the com¬ 
pliment of believing that, could she annex all 
Europe, she of European nations is the ablest 
and fittest for the task ; but at the same time re¬ 
jects for her the upholding of Turkey ns a hope¬ 
less task, and advises with regard to it the con¬ 
stitution of independent Christian federated States. 
England, in his view, has no need to go to war 
with Russia, and must either occupy Turkey her¬ 
self, as indicated, or not interfere with Russia’s 
road, relying upon Russia’s conquest as a source 
of weakness to her and of interference on the part 
of Austria and Germany. Russia would be too 
much crippled for half a century to think of 
India, and England should strengthen herself by 
occupying Egypt and Cyprus, as a Gibraltar for the 
shores of Syria aud the entrauce of the Suez 
Canal. Egypt in English hands would recover her 
splendour. The writer has a vision in conclusion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, mistress of Africa, 
America, Australia, fulfilling her high destinies, 
and eventually-acquiescing in India’s self-emancipa¬ 
tion. An article on the changes about to be 
carried out in the Indian Civil Service appoint¬ 
ments, by the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, depre¬ 
cates lowering from twenty-one years of age to nine¬ 
teen the maximum age of competition, and insist¬ 
ing, as the new scheme will do, on University 
attendance during the two years of probation. Mr. 
Lyon Playfair seems by his objections to see in 
these alterations a beginning, however distant, of 
the end, and deplores the airy jauntiness with 
which the great interests of our Indian Empire are 
treated in Parliament. Mr. H. H. Statham’s 
paper, “ At the Royal Academy,” has several 
suggestive contrasted aspects of its prominent 
pictures and sculpture, and a propos of Mr. Storey’s 
picture of the Old Pump-Room at Bath urges 
English artists to read their Jane Austen more, 
with a view to the gallery of figures from litera¬ 
ture that might people their pictures. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan handles Virgil’s Pharmaceutria 
in hexameters with spirit and skill, but lacks 
to our mind the Virgilian attribute of smoothness. 
Professor Clillbrd deals with the “ Ethics of Reli¬ 
gion,” and Mr. J. H. Bridges with “ Evolution and 
Positivism.” 

In the Nineteenth Century, readers who desire 
it may learn the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s 
individual view of “ The Ridsdale Judgment, and 
its Results ”; but we suspect that general interest 
will centre more largely in Mr. T. Brassey’s 
“Voyage Round the World in the Sunbeam," a 
paper full of instruction simply and modestly 
imparted, and of capital hints as to the bettering 
of the seaman's condition and the circumnavigator's 
convenience. We find from it, too, en passant, 
that, as compared with other nations, British 
vessels pass through the Suez Canal in the pro¬ 
portion of more than ten to one, and that the Indian 
troopships “ are not only the largest, but by the 
consent of the pilots of all nationalities the most 
skilfully handled vessels which pass through the 
Canal.” To the heading of this article is appended 
the intimation “Part I.,” and we find similar 
notices appended to three or four other articles. 
Lord Stratford de RedclifTe’s “ Turkey ” and Mr. 
Froude’s “ Life and Times of Thomas Becket ” are 
in the “2nd part” stage; Cardinal Manning’s 
“ True Story ” is concluded. Mr. Gladstone is in 
the “ Rejoinder ” stage on Authority in Matters 
of Opinion. The Cardinal Archbishop accepts 
in full the Pope’s “Definition of Infallibility,” 
and holds that Pius the Ninth could not 
have betrayed the truth, as it seems Honorius did, 
by silence. Mr. Froude sketches graphically the 
antagonistic phase of Bechet's attitude to his 
sovereign, beginning with his throwing-up the 
chancellorship, which he had accepted with the 
archbishopric, and savouring of treasonable de¬ 
signs in his usurpation of homage, for Church 
lands held on military tenure, hitherto done to 
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the crown. In this part the crisis arising out of 
the case of a criminal cleric, Philip de Broi, is 
sketched with much spirit, and the result in 
the decision come to at the famous “ Constitu¬ 
tions of Clarendon.” To this is added a stirring 
picture of Becket’s appearance before the king at 
the Castle of Northampton, the tumultuous scene 
there, and his hasty and perilous exit and flight to 
France. Other good articles in this number are 
Mr. Grant DufTs “ Five Nights’ Debate,” which, 
as to the Eastern Question, is much in accord 
with M. de Laveleye in the Fortnightly, Sir 
Julius Vogel’s “ Greater or Lesser Britain,” which 
is devoted to the difficult question what to do 
with our colonies; and Mr. Stansfeld's “ Medical 
Women,” which records with well-weighed sym¬ 
pathy the evidence of a tough, persistent, and 
continuous struggle, in which Dr. Sophia Jex- 
Blake has taken the foremost part. 


THB CATION CELEBRATION. 

H. 

Scarcely had two years elapsed from the 
probable date of Carton’s return to England, 
when Theodore Rood, a native of Cologne, com¬ 
menced printing in the ancient city of Oxford. 
Hia earliest book, the Expositio Sancti Ieronimi 
in Simbolum Apostolorum, bears the date of 1408, 
but the use of signatures, which was first intro¬ 
duced at Cologne in 1472, proves this to be a 
typographical error for 1478. Two copies of this 
rare book are here exhibited, together with twelve 
other works printed either by Rood alone or by 
Rood and Thomas Hunte. Most noticeable 
among these specimens of the early Oxford 
press is a unique fragment of Cicero's Oratio 
pro T. Annio Milrne discovered in the library 
at Bramshill Park, and presented to the Bod¬ 
leian Library by the Reverend Sir William H. 
Cope. These four leaves are all that remain to us 
of a book which must henceforth be deemed the 
first Latin classic printed in England. 

Next in order of time follow four out of the 
eight known works printed by the nameless School¬ 
master of St. Albans, whose press flourished from 
1480 to 1486. The earliest of these is the Rethorica 
Nova of Laurentius Gulielmus de Saona, and the 
latest the celebrated Boky» of Hauhjng and 
Huntyng, and also of Cootannuris, written by Dame 
Juliana Bernes or Berners, prioress of Sop well 
Nunnery, near St. Albans. 

John Lettou and William de Machlinia com¬ 
plete the group of Oaxton’s contemporaries whose 
works constitute the fourth section of Class A. 
Twenty works are known which issued from 
their separate or conjoint presses between the 
years 1480 and 1485. The excessively rare Ques¬ 
tions super duodecim libros Methaphisice of Anto¬ 
nio Andres, printed by Lettou in 1480, and lent 
from the library of Sion College, is remarkable a* 
being the first book printed in the City of London, 
and the Speculum Xpristiani of John Watton, 
printed by Machlinia about 1480, is of much 
interest on account of the pieces of English 
sacred poetry which it contains. 

The next section consists of a series of works 
designed to illustrate the progress of printing in 
England after Caxton’s death, among which will 
here be noticed those English books which are 
scattered through other classes. Wynken de 
Worde, a native of Lorraine, and one of Oaxton’s 
assistants, succeeded to the Westminster press on 
the death of his master in 1491, and continued 
the use of Caxton's well-known device, adding to 
it subsequently his own mark and name. About the 
year 1500 he removed into the City, and established 
his press in Fleet Street, at the sign of “The 
Golden Sun,” where he resided until his death in 
1534. The earliest dated book which bears his 
name, the Speculum Vitae Christi of St. Bona- 
venture, printed in 1404, is here exhibited, to¬ 
gether with many others from his press. Chief 
among these for beauty of execution is Lord 
Spencer’s splendid copy of John Trevisa’s transla¬ 


tion of the treatise I)e Proprietatibus Rerum of Bar- 
tholomaeus de Glanvilla, printed about 1405, 
which is still further remarkable as being the first 
book printed upon paper of English manufacture. 
Some quaint lines in tile metrical “ proheme ” of this 
book record the name of John Tate as the first 
English paper-maker, who erected a mill at Hert¬ 
ford during the reign of King Henry VII. 

“ And also of your charyte call to remembraunco 
The soule of William Caxton 1 i r fa t pryter of this boke 
In laten tonge at Colevn hvself to auauce 
That euery wel disposyd man may theron loke 
And Iohn Tate the yonger Ioyo mote he broke 
Whicho late bathe iu Englond doo make this paper 
thynne 

That now in our englyssh this boke is printed Inne.” 

Among other fine examples of Wynken de 
Worde's press here gathered together are John 
Trevisa’s translation of the Polychronicon, the 
earliest English book in which are contained 
musical characters apparently printed from type, 
and William Caxton's translation of the Vitas 
Patrum, both printed in 1495, the only perfect 
copy known of the Boke of Good Manners, 
1507, the Orcharde of Sion, 1519, in which the 
lines of type are disposed in the form of a cross, 
the unique Coihunycacyon bytwene God and Man, 
and the curious In die Innocencium Sermo pro 
Episcopo Puerorum, a sermon in English written 
for the Boy Bishop to deliver in St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral on Innocents’ Day. The two last-named 
tracts are from the library of the Rev. J. F’uller 
Russell. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert's Grand 
Abi-idgement of the Common-Law, here ascribed to 
Wynken de Worde, is far more likely to have been 
the work of John Rastell, or of some French printer. 

Contemporaneous with Wynken de Worde was 
a former fellow-workman, Richard Pynson, who 
set up his press outside Temple Bar, and likewise 
used Oaxton’s device. His first dated book, the 
Dyalogue of Dives and Pauper, issued in 1493, is 
contributed by Lord Spencer, who also sends the 
Promptorius Puerorum, the earliest English and 
Latin dictionary, printed in 1499, and one of the 
four copies known to exist on vellum of the 
first edition of Henry VIII.'s famous Assertio 
septem Sacramentorum adversus Martin Lutherum, 
published in 1521. The Oratio Richardi Pacei in 
pace nuperime composita et foedere percusso inter 
inuictissimum Angliae regent et Franconim regent 
christianissimum, issued by Pynson in 1518, is the 
first book printed in Roman characters in England. 

John Day, the great printer of the reign of 
Elizabeth, is well represented by the rare first 
edition of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, printed in 
1563, and by Archbishop Parker’s edition of 
Asser’s Aelfredi Regis Res gestae, printed in 1574, 
which contains the earliest Anglo-Saxon cha¬ 
racters ever cut. 

Early provincial typography commences with 
the extremely rare Boke of Comfort of Boethius, 
printed in the Benedictine Abbey of Tavistock 
in the year 1626, from the Britwell Library, 
and is continued down to the present time by 
books from the press of John Oswen, who printed 
from 1548 to 1553, first at Ipswich and afterwards 
at Worcester, by examples of the Dutch press 
established at Norwich in 1668 by Anthonius de 
Solesmes, and by a series of later works selected 
from the shelves of the Bodleian Library. 

The sixth and last section of Class A. contains 
a 'most interesting collection of books illustra¬ 
tive of Scottish typography, contributed by the 
Faculty of Advocates, the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, the Honourable Society of Writers to 
Her Majesty’s Signet, and the veteran biblio¬ 
grapher Mr. David Laing. Chief in interest here 
is the Breeiarium Aberdonense, printed at Edin¬ 
burgh by Walter Chepman in 1610, of which only 
four copies exist, but all these are defective, and 
would together fail to make a perfect copy. It 
was mainly to facilitate the production of this 
new Breviary, which was intended to supersede 
that of Salisbury use, that James IV. granted in 
1507 to Walter Chepman, a merchant of Edin¬ 


burgh, and Andrew Myllar, a bookseller of that 
city, a patent authorising them “ to furnis 
and bring hame ane prent.” Andrew Myllar 
imported many books from abroad for the 
use of the king, who was an ardent lover 
of literature, and in 1506 he had printed at 
Rouen by Laurence Hostingue an Expositio 
Sequentiarum, which exists only in the library 
of the British Museum. This book has on the 
last page a device allusive to Myllar’s name, 
representing a windmill with a miller ascending 
the outside ladder, and carrying a sack of grain 
upon his back. Similar punning devices were 
often adopted as trade-marks by the early French 
printers, and from France the first Scotch printers 
doubtless obtained their workmen and materials. 
Chepman and Myllar set up their press in the 
Southgait, now tiie Cowgate, of Edinburgh, and 
early in 1508 issued some small poetical pieces 
from their press. Their earliest extant pro¬ 
duction, The Maying or Disport of Chaucer, 
better known as The Compleynt of the Black 
Knyght, is dated April 4, 1508. The unique 
copy of this work exhibited from the Advo¬ 
cates’ Library is contained in a volume of 
eleven pieces, all of which are unique, and 
nine of which are undoubted productions of the 
press of Chepman and Myllar. The titles of the 
eight other tracts by these printers are The 
Knightly Tale of Golagros and Gntcanc (April 8, 
1508), The Porteous of Noblenes (April 20, 1508), 
The Tale of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, William 
Dunbar's Goldyn Targe. Ane Buke of Gud Coun¬ 
sale to the King, The Flyting of Dunbar and Ken- 
nedie, Robert Henryson’s Traitie of Orpheus and 
Erudices, and Dunbar’s Ballade of Lord Barnard 
Stewart. The two remaining pieces are Dunbar's 
Tretis of the tua Marrit Women and the Wedo 
and A Gest of Robyn Rode, but these are in 
different type. Myllar appears to have died in 
1508, and although his partner Chepman survived 
until 1528, yet he printed no more after his 
royal patron had fallen on the fatal field 
of Flodden in 1613. Other books worthy of 
notice are the unique copy of The New Actis 
and Constitutionis of Parliament, 1540, printed 
on vellum by Thomas Davidson in 1542, and be¬ 
longing to the Faculty of Advocates, and a 
copy on vellum of Hector Boethius’ Hystory 
and Croniklis of Scotland, translated by John 
Bellendene, and printed by Davidson in 1536, 
lent by the University of Edinburgh, whence 
come also the first book printed in Gaelic, tho 
Book of Common Order, commonly called Knox’s 
Liturgv, translated by Bishop Carsewell in 1567, 
and the Police of Honour, by Gawin Douglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, printed at Edinburgh by John 
Ros for Henry Charteris in 1679. Mr. Laing ex¬ 
hibits the original edition of the Confessioun of 
the Fayth and Doctrin beleued and professed by 
the Protestantes of the Realme of Scotland, printed 
at Edinburgh by Robert Lekpreuik in 1661, as 
well as the original edition of John Knox’s History 
of the Reformatioun of Religioun within the Realme 
of Scotland, printed at London by Vautrollier in 
1587, and seized while at press and suppressed by 
order of Archbishop Whitgift. Earl Spencer sends 
the first Scottish Bible, a reprint of the Genevan 
version, of which the Old Testament was printed 
by Alexander Arbuthnot in 1679, and the New 
Testament by Thomas Bassandyne in 1576. 

Robert Lekpreuik, the well-known printer of the 
“ Black Actsof 1666, of which both the first and 
second editions are exhibited, Henry Charteris, and 
other Scotch printers are likewise represented, but 
space does not allow of further detail. We there¬ 
fore conclude by drawing attention to Ged's 
edition of Sallust, published at Edinburgh in 1739, 
which is believed to be the first book printed from 
stereotyped plates. The Faculty of Advocates 
exhibit one of the original stereo typo plates of 
this work, together with the single-leaf prospectus, 
dated June 30, 1736, and headed “ Proposals For 
Printing by Subscription A correct Edition of 
C. Crispi Salustii Opera omnia quee extant, in a neat 
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Pocket-Volume, from the most beautiful small 
Types done by Plates in the Manner lately invented 
by William Ged, Gold-smith, in Edinburgh.” 

Besides this splendid series of records of the 
history of printing in Great Britain, the exhibition 
contains a number of English books of great in¬ 
terest and rarity. No less than seven copies of 
the first edition of Coverdale's English Bible, 
issued in 1535, are here exhibited, the most 
perfect being that from Sion College, which 
wants only the title-page to the third part of 
the Old Testament. The quarto and folio edi¬ 
tions of the same translation printed by James 
Nycolson at Southwark in 1536 Rre also to 
be seen, as well as Matthew's Bible of 1537, 
Ta verner’s Bible of 1539, the first edition of 
Craumer’s, or the Great Bible, “ fynisshed in 
Apryll,” 1539, the Genevan or “ Breeches” Bible 
of 1560, the Bishops’ Bible of 1508, and the first 
and second issues of the Authorised Version of 
1611, designated by Mr. Henry Stevens the “ Great 
Hee Bible” and the “Great She Bible,” accordingto 
the rendering of Ruth iii., 15, the second issue or 
u Great She Bible” being the standard text of 
the present English version. Here are likewise 
the “Wicked Bible” of 1631, notorious for 
the omission of the negative in the seventh com¬ 
mandment, the " Vinegar Bible ” of 1717, and a 
large paper copy of Walton's Polyglot Bible 
printed in 1657. Tyndale’s Newe Testament in 
Englysshe , supposed to have been printed at 
Worms by Peter Schoeffer in 1526, his Pentateuch , 

P rinted at Marlborow in the Land of Hesse by 
Ians Luft in 1530, the second edition of the same 
book printed by the same printer in 1534, Tyn¬ 
dale’s New Testament printed at London by 
Thomas Berthelet in 1536, believed to be the first 
portion,of the Holy Scriptures in English printed 
in England, and the Bay Psalm Book printed by 
Stephen Day at Cambridge in Massachusetts in 
1640, the first book printed in British North Ame¬ 
rica, are also here, together with other editions of 
the Holy Scriptures far too numerous to mention. 

Her Majesty the Queen has graciously lent 
from the Royal Library at Windsor Castle the 
copy of the second folio edition of Shakspere’s 
Comedies , Histories , and Tragedies , which belonged 
to King Charles I., with the motto “ Dum spiro 
epero” in the king's own autograph. The first 
editions of Spenser’s Faerie Qucene and Complaints, 
dated respectively 1590 and 1591, the first folio 
edition of Shakspere’s Comedies, Histones,and Tra¬ 
gedies, 1623, the first edition of his Sonnets, 1609, 
a unique edition of his Venus and Adonis, 1599, be¬ 
longing to Sir Charles Ishain, the first edition of 
the first part of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 1678, 
of which only two other copies are known, the first 
edition of the second part of the Pilgnm's Progress, 
1684, the first edition of Bunyan’s Holy War , 1682, 
and the first edition of the Poems of Robert 
Burns, printed at Kilmarnock in 1786, the four 
last lent by Mr. Elliot Stock, will have much 
more interest to many visitors than even the pro¬ 
ductions of Caxton’s press. 

Robert Edmund Graves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PREHISTORIC CITY IN TUSCANY. 

Villa Flora, Bello Sguardo, Florence : 

June 30, 1877. 

Although the great wall described in Mr. 
Wilson’s letter is not that of the veritable Vetu- 
lonia of the Etruscans, it is probably that of the 
Vetulonia of Alberti. 

It is not Etruscan work, as it is built without 
art, whereas all the known cities of Etruria possess 
walls which, whether isodomon or Cyclopean, are 
built with a certain degree of regularity. This 
wall is simply constructed of boulders put to¬ 
gether in a rude manner. Alberti never saw the 
ruins, hut copied his description from a MS. in the 
library of Yolterra, so that it must be taken “ cum 
grauo salia.” But in many points it corresponds 
with the ruins I visited: for instance, he states 
that the wall of the city was rude, put together 
without cement; that it was in a wood, and that 
it embraced a great extent of country. He adds: 
“quel luogo da Tolomeo Vetulonia nominato. 
Esse deve scrivere questo luogo Itulonio, e cosi si 
vede esso corrotto Tolemeo.” "With reference to 
this statement, I may mention that when ascend¬ 
ing the hill of Monte Pescale the young Marchese 
Corsi, pointing to a distant tower, said: “ That is 
the tower mentioned in Dante, and the property 
of the family of my wife, who was a Tolomeo.” 
Again, on returning from Monte Leone, we passed 
the house of a Count Tolomeo at the foot of the 
mountain. Part of the valley belongs to that 
family, and probably Monte Leone was included 
in their former possessions. This is a remarkable 
coincidence. Thus these ruins are most probably 
those mistaken for Vetulonia by Alberti and his 
predecessor; hut their discovery does not in any 
way invalidate Mr. Dennis’ claim to have found 
the real Vetulonia at Magliano, several miles to 
the Bouth. As to the people whose settlements 
were enclosed by the great wall, nothing can be 
ascertained without excavation. I hope to return 
to Monte Leone in the autumn, in order to ex¬ 
plore this interesting site more thoroughly. 

Richard Popplewell Pullan. 


“ MY TRUE-LOVE HATH MT HEART.” 

London : July 2, 1877. 

I should he obliged if you would allow me to 
correct a misstatement in regard to myself which 
appears in the Spectator of June 30. 


The writer, in a review of Mr. Grosart's recent 
reprint of Sir Philip Sidney's poem3, comparing 
the versions of a song beginning 

“ My true-love hath my heart,’’ 
given respectively by Mr. Grosart (from the 
Arcadia) and in the Golden Treatury, assumes 
that the differences between these versions were 
introduced by me, when editing the latter hook. 

My preface to that selection sets forth distinctly 
the rules adopted in framing the text; and I 
should have deviated improperly from those 
rules, and acted unfairly to my readers, had I 
permitted myself the licence ascribed to me by 
the reviewer. 

The fact is that this little song presents the rare 
occurrence of two early versions : the one given 
in the Arcadia (published 151*0); the other, in 
Puttenham’s Arte, of English Poesie (published 
15*0; Sidney died 1580). The latter was re¬ 
printed hv Mr. C. Ellis in his excellent Specimens 
(1801) ; and it is this which I followed in the 
Golden Treasury. 

Puttenham quotes the song as an example of 
“ Epinome, or Love-burden ; ” and we may hence, 
I think, fairly infer, that he had “ Sidneian ” au¬ 
thority for his text, which differs greatly in poetical 
effect from that of the Arcadia. 

I hope that the beauty of the little “ ditty made 
by the noble knight Sir Philip Sidney,” and the 
interest arising from its original appearance in two 
forms, may he my excuse for this somewhat 
lengthy personal explanation. 

F. T. Palorate. 


“ COTERELLUS.” 

Botteaford Manor, Brigg : Jane 22,1877. 

I think the reviewer, not the editor of Ralph de 
Diceto is in error with regard to the word coterellus. 
The object of the glossary at the end of the second 
volume of that book is to explain the meaning of 
obscure words as they occur in the text, not to 
give derivations, or to chronicle other meanings 
which have no connexion with the way in which 
Master Ralph used them. The coterelli which the 
King of France sent to the Count of Nevers were 
certainly fighting men ; we may be also pretty 
sure that they were armed peasants—but armed 
peasants formed almost the entire infantry of the 
Middle Ages. 

The primary meaning of coterellus, or cotarellus, 
is, I believe, a servile tenant, from co/a, cotagium, 
hut this derivation is not quite certain, nor is the 
precise nature of the servile tenure or villainage 
accurately made out. As, however, the levies 
of the mediaeval barons were largely made up of 
this kind of folk, Coterellus, if it did not lose its 
old meaning (as I believe at length it did), got 
another and far more commonly received one— 
namely, that of plundering soldier or brigand. 
“ Praedones militares,” as Du Fresne calls them, 
were what Giraldus Camhrensis was thinking of 
—not cottage tenants—when he recommended 
that “ Normanni, Coterelli et Bragmanni,” should 
not he used against the Welsh (Descrip. Kambriae, 
II., viii., p. 220). It is also quite clear that the 
“coterelli Flandrenses couducti,” who are men¬ 
tioned in the same person’s Life of Geoffrey, Arch¬ 
bishop of York (book i., p. 391), were men engaged 
in warlike occupation. A French form of the 
word is given by Du Fresne, “ Costereaux, 
brigands, pillards ” (vol. vii., p. 109). 

Cowel in his Law Dictionary explains Coterelli 
thus: “ This word is used in our records for 
cottagers, quia cotagia et curtilagia tenebant; but 
they were anciently a certain kind of peasantry 
outlaws, a sort of straggling thieves and plun¬ 
derers, who seem at first to be cottagers and 
country fellows, like the moss-troopers of Scotland.” 

That Diceto was familiar with the word in its 
more modern sense we see; that he guessed even 
at its derivation is not so clear. I cannot under¬ 
stand how any amount of familiarity with Domes¬ 
day Book would have helped him; for, unless, 
indeed, I am under some strange delusion, Cote- 
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rellui is not to be found in that record from one 
end to the other. Sir Henry Ellis, its editor, 
is quite positive on this point. He says, “ Coterel¬ 
lus, however, does not occur in Domesday" (Gen. 
Introduc., xxvii.), and he is confirmed by Robert 
Kelham, who devoted great part of a long 1 life to 
the study of the Conqueror's survey, in whose 
Domesday Book Illustrated the word under dis¬ 
cussion finds no place, though several others which 
are, or are reputed to be, its sisters are duly 
catalogued and explained. 

To blame an editor for not explaining the origi¬ 
nal meaning of Coterellus when the secondary one 
alone is required for throwing light upon the text 
is as if someone were to censure a translator for 
rendering miles by soldier, because the root idea of 
the one is number and the other money. 

Edward Peacock. 


London : Jnnc 30, 1877. 

Mr. Peacock exaggerates the extent to which I 
ventured to dissent from the interpretation put 
upon this word by Prof. Stubbs. To say that it 
“seems questionable” is not equivalent to im¬ 
puting to him either “ error ” or “ blame.” When 
a word has two recognised meanings, one primary, 
the other secondary, it is usual, I believe, to de¬ 
cide which it ought to bear in a given passage 
by examining the context. In the first passage 
quoted from Qiraldus Oambrensis, the connexion 
of “coterelli” with “bragmanni” — which, so 
tar as I am aware, is only used in an invidious 
sense—makes it clear that the secondary mean¬ 
ing is intended. The participle “conducti,” in 
the second quotation, similarly qualities the 
meaning of the noun. In the passage wherein 
Diceto employs the term “ coterelli,” its meaning, 
in the absence of such particular and determining 
words, must be inferred from the most rational 
and probable construction of the general context. 
To my mind it is more probable that the troop 
which the King of France sent to the Count of 
Nevera’aid should have been composed of his own 
servile tenants, than of “ mercenary soldiers,” or 
of “ brigands," and I have little doubt, therefore, 
that the word was employed by the chronicler in 
its primary sense of “ cottar,” or “ peasant.” 

If the word coterellus “is not to be found ” in 
Domesday Book “from one end to the other,” 
such eminent antiquaries as Dugdale, Kennett, 
and Ducange, must have been under some “ strange 
delusion,” as Mr. Peacock might have discovered 
if he had read the authorities whom he cites a 
little more carefully. Sir H. Ellis quotes the 
passage in which Kennett differs from Spelman 
and Ducange in their identification of cotarius and 
coterellus, on the ground that “ in the Domesday 
Register, and other ancient MSS., there does 
appear a distinction, not only in their name, but 
in their tenure and quality ” (Gloss, to Paroch. 
Antiq.). The editor of Cowel’s Law Dictionary 
(1727) quotes the same passage as his authority 
for the signification which it embodies; while 
Ducange actually cites Dugdale’s Momsticon 
(edition of 1673, vol. iii., p. 305) for an extract 
from Domesday wherein the word occurs: “ £t 
16 Coterelli et duo servi.” On reference to this 
entry in the record itself, which happens to be 
the return of the lands held by Diceto’s own 
Chapter of St. Paul’s in Fulham, I find that Dug¬ 
dale has extended the word from the abbreviated 
form “ cot’.,” which may also stand for cotarii. 
Leisure will not serve me to search through 
Domesday for a more conclusive instance, but 
(pace the shade of Sir H. Ellis) it will surprise 
me if Kennett prove at fault in expressly appeal¬ 
ing to its authority for the distinction which he 
draws between “Coterellus” and “Cotarius.” 
Diat the two words, however, were employed 
indifferently at a later date will appear from an 
ffltry in the Hundred Rolls of 7 Edw. I. (vol. ii., 
J5. 709): “ Cofell’.} If id’ Abbas h’t vij cot’ios,” 

_ Mr. Peacock’s surmise, if I understand him 
rightly, that the word coterellus had lost its old 


meaning of cottar-tenant by Diceto's time is 
curiously wide of the truth. It is repeatedly 
used in the Hundred Rolls of 7 Edw. I.; is 
employed in connexion with “ villani ” in a charter 
of Edmund Earl of Cornwall (1250-1300) set out 
in Dugdale's Monasticon (1073 edition, vol. iii., 
p. 09); is adopted in a charter of Edw. III. to 
Thurgarton Priory (lb. vol. ii., p. 94) ; and occurs 
in the “ Extent of the Hospitallers’ Lauds ” in 
1330: “ de redditu eotellorum” (Camden Soe. 
Publications, 1857, p. 70). In all these instances its 
primary signification cannot possibly be mistaken. 

Henry G. Hewlett. 


“ CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD. - ’ 

London : July 2, 1877. 

In this phrase each word is used in a well-known 
sense, though one sense is somewhat archaic : bear 
meaning “ suffer,” hard meaning “with difficulty.” 
The seeming strangeness arises (I think) from the 
words generally applied to' things being here ap¬ 
plied to a person, and the active being used for 
the passive. “ Disappointments are hard to bear, 
are borne hard,” “ we bear affliction hard,” would 
cause no difficulty, though the loss of the old 
adverbial e (horde) is felt. But when we pass 
from “ her temper is hard to bear, is borne hard,” 
to “ she is hard to bear, she is borne hard, we bear 
her hard," difficulty is felt. The earliest use given 
by Richardson of the adverb hard in this sense is 
in Wiclifs Luke xviii., 24:— 

“ And Jhesus seynge him maad sorye sevde, how 
hard [quam difficile, irks duo-icoXwv] thei that han 
money schulen entre into the kyngdom of God.” 

The Gothic is aglaba (difficultly, hardly), the 
Anglo-Saxon earfobliee, with the same meaning. 
Mr. Skeat can no doubt add to Mr. Hales’s and 
Richardson's instances. F. J. Fdrnivall. 


SPELLING REFORM.—WEAK SYLLABLES. 

III. 

Kensington : June 20,1877. 

It is a peculiarity in our language, shared, 
indeed, with several others, but by no means with 
all European languages (conspicuously not with 
French, Norwegian, and Swedish, or classical 
Greek and Latin), to have one syllable in each 
word of several syllables distinguished from the 
rest by being uttered with more force (pressure of 
air), which is usually accompanied with what is 
considered to be more distinctness, especially in 
England. This I term the “ strong ” syllable. 
The rest are “ weak.” I prefer these terms to 
“ accented ” and “ unaccented,” not only because 
the latter were words originally applied to a dis¬ 
tinction by musical pitch only (now lost in Greece 
and Rome, but still preserved in Norway and 
Sweden), but because they can also be used for 
emphatic and unemphatic monosyllables. Em¬ 
phasis differs from what is usually called accent 
in being very variable, while the place of the 
strong syllable in words of more than one syllable 
is constant. Although I speak generally of strong 
and weak syllables, I find it necessary in elaborate 
discussions, not only to introduce the conception 
of mean strength, but a greater and less degree of 
each of the three grades. To-day it will be 
enough to speak of secondary strength, as in the 
second syllable of primrose, or the third of coffee¬ 
house, which generally marks the subordinated 
words in compounds. The weak syllable is also 
usually less weak when immediately preceding 
than when immediately following the strong 
syllable, and is apt to acquire still more 
force, answering to secondary strength, when 
separated from the strong syllable by one or 
more intervening very weak syllables, as in 
mtereoluwnintion, where Italics point out the 
stronger syllables, and the last of these three is 
strongest. Certain monosyllables, which are 
usually very weak, follow nearly similar laws in 
combination with others. These, in Mr. David 


Nasmith's order of frequency, are: and, the, I, you, 
he, she, it, we, they, have, will, shall, one, to, be, 
there, a, my, his, our, your, her, their, of, would, 
should, or, for, that, on, do, which, who, by, them, 
me, wero, with, can, from, as, us, sir. As each of 
these would require a separate study, I shall con¬ 
tent myself with the mere enumeration. But 
they differ from the weak syllables of polysyllables 
in having a recognised strong pronunciation, 
which, excepting a, the, they often receive, and 
hence on the principlo of writing only isolated 
pronunciations, would have all a recognised 
strong sound. This is not the case with the 
others, which cannot bo pronounced isolatedly. 

Now, with relation to weak syllables, the 
English language is distinguished from many 
others, as Italian and Spanish, by almost always 
pronouncing them “obscurely,”or, as Mr. .Spedding 
would say, “ slovenly.” It is quite easy, when one 
thinks of it, to pronounce the weak syllables in 
English with any degree of distinctness", but when 
one thinks of what one is saying rather than of 
how one is saying it, the native tendencies of our 
speech usually assert themselves. When I hear a 
clergyman preach of an ee-vil is'eu, (evil issue), 
he ceases to impress me at once—I feel that 
his matter may be as pedantic and artificial 
as his manner. When beginning my career of 
phonetic printing in 1848, i wrote, according to 
Mr. Spedding (at any rate I tried to practise), the 
rule: “ In cases of doubt, especially in the case 
of unaccented syllables, to exhibit that pronuncia¬ 
tion which the letters employed in the old spelling 
might be supposed to indicate, or the etymology 
of the word would appear to point out as that 
intended by the speaker.” But I have since 
learned the history of our spelling and of the 
gradual alteration of our speech-sounds, and I 
know that what a person ignorant of this history 
would assume in many cases to be meant by the 
spelling is altogether founded in error. There 
never was a time, for example, in which the last 
two letters of the word motion represented the 
sound of the monosyllable on when strongly pro¬ 
nounced. Again, I have learned from painful 
experience that the etymology of our words is 
very little known. Thus motion is not proxi- 
mately derived from the Latin, and has no busi¬ 
ness to have a Latin vowel in the last syllable. 
The older English pronunciation was maosi-oo'n 
(ao as Italian open o), whence our present 
moashm (the en to be explained presently) is a 
direct and proper descendant, and perhaps some 
day it will become moushn, for the vulgarities of 
to-day are, as I have proved by documentary 
evidence, apt to become the refinements of to¬ 
morrow. But there was another and more obvious 
reason which made my rule ridiculous as a rule for 
a new orthography. It went so far as to imply a 
familiarity with the old 1 I was actually silly 
enough to lay down a rule for phonetic spelling 
which could not possibly be followed by those 
who knew no other. My rule, therefore, annihi¬ 
lated itself. It allowed the utmost pedantry, the 
greatest possible amount of ignorance intruded 
under the garb of knowledge, the most fantastical 
etymological assertions, founded generally on 
little Latin, less Greek, and no English, and the 
utmost falsification of the actual usages of our 
language. Yet it was a long while before I saw 
my way out of it. Before explaining the road I 
have taken I would advert to mv present proposi¬ 
tion (quoted with approval by Mr. Spedding), that 
in teaching from a phonetically-printed book the 
master should “ insist upon the pupil pronouncing 
as the printed word indicates.” The reason of this 
rule is entirely different. The meaning of Glossic 
spelling is fixed by rules, subject to no guessing, 
and unless the master insisted on those rules 
being obeyed the necessary association of sign 
and sound could not be secured. If the book had 
moa shon and the pupil said moa'shen I should at 
once call him to order, not because moashon was 
right and moashen wrong in usage, but be¬ 
cause, if I did not, I should be allowing the 
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pupil to let my letters tell lies. The pupil might 
not know the word moa-shon, and it might have to 
he explained to him; just as the poor Norfolk 
labourer, when learning to read, had no idea of a 
kaaw (cow, German mi), but was enlightened by 
hearing that it was a knew (broad French e fol¬ 
lowed by English oo ); the words differed to him 
as much as the English and French nation to us. 
The question refers to what the author and printer 
ought to have put in the book, and, in the present 
state of confusion of thought on the subject, this 
is no easy matter to determine. 

Now, first, I have no difficulty whatever in 
pronouncing in the style advocated by Mr. Sped¬ 
ding. But I think he would be surprised if he 
heard it. I am not talking of “ actions of the 
tongue,” of which Mr. Spedding says he never 
neglects them “without a sense of something very 
like shame,” “ although my [his] vocal organs may 
not be clever enough to make the difference percep¬ 
tible to another man’s ear.” In speaking, at least, 
we must admit that “ de non apparentibus et de 
non existentibus eadem est ratio.” I am talking of 
what I actually^ hear, and actually say in public 
speaking without the slightest disapproval. And 
then I set myself the problem of finding out what 
that it, and representing it on paper. I do not 
call my deliberate utterance when reading a moral 
discourse or a lecture on any subject “ slovenly.” 
It is quite the contrary. It is, perhaps, too much 
the result of very careful study. But that study is 
founded upon a very different principle from that 
which I foolishly laid down twenty-nine years ago. 
I wish to speak like an educated inhabitant of the 
metropolis of England, who has learned to speak 
by association with educated men, not as one 
who has had to pick up his knowledge from the 
letters because he was unfamiliar with the sounds. 

Now, the very peculiar and marked characteris¬ 
tic of English speech, pervading the most solemn 
discourse, and even most conspicuous when the 
strong syllables are pronounced most strongly, is 
that the weak syllables are “ obscure,” a word 
which requires explanation. The utterance of 
■“voice,” as distinguished from “whisper” and 
mere “ flatus,” is of two very different types. In 
one, the voice passes through a more or less con¬ 
stantly obstructed, or even alternately but rapidly 
more and less obstructed, but otherwise constant 
resonance chamber, formed by the cavities above 
the glottis (larynx, pharynx, nasal and oral pas¬ 
sages), as for the vowel aa, the hum n, the vocal 
i, the trill r', the buzz z, or the sonant b. In the 
other, the voice passes through a chamber which 
is perpetually changing its form from one known 
fixed position to another^ as in the “glides,” a 
term, I believe, first explained and used by myself 
in my little tract called English Phonetics, pub¬ 
lished in 1854. The effect of a glide is comparable 
to the changes heard in sliding the finger from one 
fixed position to another while continuing to 
excite the string with the bow, or to the yawn 
from ee to oo mentioned by Mr. Spedding. This 
glide is always “ obscure,” in the sense that no 
vowel is heard for a sufficient time for us even to 
recognise whether its characteristic resonance 
cavity is struck by the way, but the glide from a 
mute (p, t, k) to a vowel, and conversely, is really 
all by which the effect of the mute is made known, 
and when the glide is from a mute on to a weak 
hum (m, n) or vocal (l) there is often no clear 
vowel or acknowledgable vowel at all—there is 
seldom more than mere glide. This last embraces 
a large number of cases. Let us first take in¬ 
stances in which orthoepists reckon that there is 
no vowel at all. “ Open, oaten, oaken, leaden, 
apple, little, fickle,” are not allowed to have any 
vowel in their last syllables by Walker, Smart, 
and Worcester. Of course they all had vowels at 
one time. But what is the meaning now of writ¬ 
ing oa-pn, oa'tn, oa-kn, led'n, apl, liti,fik-l ? In 
the case of p, as oa-pn, ap-l, it will be found that 
after the mouth is shut for p, and before it, or the 
nose, or both, is opened for n, l, the tongue has 
been, put in its place for n, l, so that no gliding 


sound is possible, and the pure n, l, hum and 
murmur escape, forming a syllable, the sound of 
which is “ dull,” as compared with a vowel, but 
easily recognised, and hence really “distinct” 
With t, <1, as oa-tn, led-n, lit-l, the tongue having 
assumed its position for t, d, it or its tip remains 
unmoved for the following », l, and hence also no 
glide is possible. In the case of k, the action is 
not so complete; and I think that although oa-kn, 
fik'l, are quite possible, yet in the last word and 
its congeners, with a short vowel preceding the k, 
and especially with a short vowel before g, a 
glide is usually heard. The tongue has to make a 
great change from the position for k or g, to that 
for n or l, and it is difficult to avoid a glide 
being heard during the transition, so that in 
such words as “ uncle, angle, juggle,” and espe¬ 
cially trisyllables as “ miracle,” we have more 
than the simple l. In my Glossic, in face of 
the opinion of so many orthoepists, I do not 
generally insert it, but it is this glide vowel sound 
in which the tongue does not assume the position 
of any determinate vowel, nor remains steady in 
any one position, which is very peculiar to our 
language and German, and which, as in German, 
I write with el, em, en, using these combinations 
together with the absence of accent, to mark this 
rather complicated effect. Hence Jik-el, hag-el, 
ungk-el, jug-el, mir-ukel (leaving the u for subse¬ 
quent remarks), really approach nearer to the 
actual sound than the other. Now compare such 
words as idol idle, or principal principle, which 
are very often confused. What do we mean by 
saying that the first in each pair has a vowel, and 
the second not P Certainly not that the last 
syllables sound like the first in dolly, pallid, for 
that sound would raise a smile if heard. But in 
idle we do not remove the tip of the tongue 
from the palate at all in passing from d to l, and 
in idol we do remove it for an extremely short 
time, so that in the latter case a slight glide 
sound is produced, and we have the distinction 
ei-dl, ei-del in my notation. 

This changing glide I mark, because I observe, 
in almost (not quite) all words ending in -and, 
-end, -ond, -und, -ance, -ence, -some, -al, -el, -am, 
-an, -en, -on, -ant, -ent, -ancy, -ency, and in such 
words as rhythm, schism, and all the -isms, in 
which last orthoepists generally, misled by ortho¬ 
graphy, acknowledge no vowel. Mr. Spedding 
finds this peculiarly disagreeable. Yet he 
must be always hearing it, because it is a very 
marked characteristic of genuine English pro¬ 
nunciation. He finds ei-del (already spoken of), 
mad-em, wis-dem, new to him, and thinks that 
wuom-en for wuonran “must surely be a mis¬ 
print.” It is not. Probably the peculiar mean¬ 
ing of Glossic weak final en was not always 
present to his mind. In watchman, policeman we 
are aware of the composition, and not unfrequently 
say woch-man, poaleerman, but if we do so, the 
syllable man- should receive secondary strength to 
show the composition. But in wuom-en (not 
wuom-en-, observe) the original composition of the 
word is not present to any speaker's mind, and the 
word has ceased to be a compound, even forming 
wim-in in the plural, though some say wim-en- 
with secondary force, probably to avoid some 
presumed “vulgarity.”* I have heard mad-am 


* Stratmann, in his Dictionary of the Old English 
Language compiled from Writings of the XII., XIII., 
XIV., and XV. Centuries, which we now call Middle 
English (2nd ed., 1873), gives the following forms of 
this word. Wifman, wimman in Orrmin, vAfmon 
wimmon in Layamon, vim man in the Story of Genesis 
and Exodus, Havelock, Sboreham, and Perceval, 
wimmon wummon in the Owl and Nightingale, 
wummon in the Ancren Riwle, wumman in Richard 
Coer de Lion, Weber’s edition. The feeling of the 
etymology was. of course, lost when the spelling 
wummon prevailed.—The same day that I wrote the 
above note I attended a meeting, where, owing to its 
object and the social position of those who attended 
it, I had frequent opportunities of hearing the words 
“woman, women,” from highly-educated English, 


from shop-assistants, who may have thought 
mad-em familiar, and I once heard mad-am from a 
butcher in Clare Market to a ragged customer, the 
incongruity striking me strongly. What Mr. 
Spedding says in place of wiz-dem I don’t know ; 
I hope not vnz-dom ; perhaps wizdum (with 
Walker) between which and vfz-dem the differ¬ 
ence is not great, being chiefly that the glide, 
which exists in both cases, is in the former pre¬ 
ceded by one of our least marked vowels. 

The principle of derivation which Mr. Spedding 
insists on is untenable. From final fei-nel comes 
truly fei'neli, but finality feinaliti did not come 
from final within the English language. It was 
imported ready made. And all this is clearly 
shown by the pronunciation. Similarly with 
serkemstens (which is the analogical pronunciation, 
though I am quite familiar with ser-kemstan-t,and 
even ser-kemstna-ns) serkemstanshel, just as in 
tub-stent substanshel. I contend that by not at¬ 
tending to these changes I should falsify the real 
character of our language. Similarly, for ei-del 
eidol-utri, sim-bel (symbol or cymbal) simbol'ik,* 
oashen oa'tian-ik, pee-n-iud pee-rriod'ik pee'rrioa- 
dis'iti, ai'njel anjel-ik, tulfer sulfeu-rrik, kaa-rben 
kaarbon-tk, in which one word in each pair is not 
derived from the other icithin the English language, 
as the ordinary spelling falsely seems to indicate. 

In prizen-t prez-entaishen, proapoa-z prop-oa- 
zish-en ( prupoa-z pro-puzith-en are very common, 
the latter at the universities especially), we have a 
similar case. The Latin e, French 6 and often 
mute e, in our weak syllables becomes short i. 
Our orthoepists mark short ee, but they identify 
it with y in pity, and very careful observation for 
some years has led me to the conclusion that short 
i is much more natural to English organs in weak 
syllables. The weak short oa is almost pedantic ; 
I have not yet given it up, but I am becoming 
ashamed of it, and in the endings -logy, -sophy, 
&c., I have discarded it, as filol-uji,filos-ufi, where 
the oa sounds very heavy and dragging, in such 
utterances as fetlol-oaji, feiloaloj-ikel, feiloroafi, 
feiloatof-ikel, as I not unfrequently hear them 
pronounced—certainly not foa-noalgj-iktli or 
foa-nu-loj-ikeli. The substitution of weak short 
«’, u, for weak short ee, oa, is of the nature usually 
called “ obscuration,” for the first sounds are de¬ 
cidedly not so “ bright” (so rich in upper partial 
tones, to speak acoustically) as the latter. This dif¬ 
ference is more particularly felt in another substitu¬ 
tion which is very offensive in imagination, though 
almost perfectly general in practice. I allude to 
the change of the sound written “ a ” when weak 
and open (that is, not followed by a consonant in 
the same syllable) from its original sound, short 
weak aa, to weak u. Similar changes were still 
more extensively practised in what is now termed 
middle English. The old English had many 
finals, a, e, o, u, which all sank in middle English 
into this sound, or one closely resembling it, 
written e as in German, and often in Butch, where 
it is still generally so pronounced, though I have 
heard simple French acute i much to the annoy¬ 
ance of my own ears—for the first time in Fran- 


Scotch, Irish, and American speakors. Everyone 
without exception said wuom-en according to the 
meaning of my Glossic symbols—that is, not very far 
from wuom-un, and in no respect resembling wuom-an. 
The plural was generally wim-in, occasionally wim-en-, 
and sometimes difficult to distinguish between the 
two, while once or twice I seemed to hear wimen, but 
I was probably mistaken, for I was quite unprepared 
for the sound. 

* How then are we to know whether to say tim- 
bol ik or simbalik? Simply that we lparn the word 
as simbalik, and loarn that it means related to sim belz 
in the sense of signs, and that we never learn the 
word simbal ik at all. But if we are asked why we 
should say simbol ik when we say sim-bel, the answer 
is rather lengthy, and involves the whole history of 
the mode of our “ naturalising ” words originally 
Greek. To me the answer is very interesting, but 
many would find it very dry, and for understanding 
the meaning of the words it is quite unnecessary. 
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zensbad, and since that from some teachers of 
German. In England this final e (as Mr. Skeat 
writes it) has heen entirely lost, and its loss marks 
the transition to new English, though in numerous 
instances, as name (nama), same (same), it is still 
written, while in others son (sunu), sun (sunna), 
it is not now written. Now, I contend that 
til uril, em'fu-sis, eidolu-tri, lu-ment\ vu-kai'shen, 
notwithstanding the other words derived from the 
same source, where the position of strength is dif¬ 
ferent, as silab'tk, emfat'ik, ei'doalat'rikel, lanren- 
tu-bl, ivakeuait, are as correct new English as the 
former were correct middle English, and that, as we 
disguise the middle English usage by our whimsical 
insertion and omission of the final “e ” (which mo¬ 
dern pseudoepists and pseudographists begin in their 
ignorance of the history of our language to regard 
as a sign of lengthening, whereas in all the four 
instances above cited the vowel was short), so by 
our now persistently using the same vowel a in 
these different positions, we disguise the existing 
state of the historical derivation of our present 
English. I deny altogether that Mr. Spedding 
is right when he says that “ the indistinct sounds 
... all result from attempts to articulate the 
true sound under conditions which make it dif¬ 
ficult.” It is not difficult to an Italian or a 
Spaniard to pronounce the “ distinct ” sounds of 
their a, e, o, u in these cases, but it is difficult, 
very difficult, so difficult that it requires long 
training to surmount the difficulty, for them to 
give our true so-called “indistinct ” sound. Our 
sound is really as distinct and peculiar as the two 
sounds of the French eu or of the German o, and 
yet quite different from all these four sounds. 
And the assertion that any other is the “ true ” 
as distinguished from the “ old ” sound, begs the 
whole question. It has, indeed, taken me some 
time to overcome absurd old ocular prejudices, 
but on linguistic grounds I now consider that we 
are bound to represent English as spoken, and 
not English as conceived by those who in general 
(I would not include such men as Mr. Spedding) 
know only English as now spelled. Now, a 
very short time ago I heard the reader of a 
paper on the adaptability of English for the pur¬ 
poses of singing complain that a cathedral pre¬ 
centor sang miz'Vr-rub l sin'erz. I think he was 
mistaken,and that the singer really said miz'u-ru-bl 
or -M, with the gliding vowel already explained, 
or even -bu-l, with prolonged u gliding loosely on 
to l, which is far better for the singer than pure 
-bi. What would he have had him say P Surely 
not miz-urab'l, or rniz-urai'bl, or miz'uraa'bl, all 
utterly un-English P Walker writes what. is 
equivalent to miz'u^ra-bl, but I do not find that 
he gives any special instruction for pronouncing 
this open ra, which we must therefore assume to 
mean rat without the t. I have no difficulty 
about uttering such a sound now, but I recollect 
the time when I thought it impossible, and I have 
known many educated people who could not ac¬ 
complish it. It is needless to say I have never 
heard it from natural speakers. Smart, who be¬ 
stowed great attention on our weak syllables, says 
that the vowel in this third syllable is one “verging 
to the natural vowel (u), and in colloquial utter¬ 
ance quite identifying with it,” and goes on to 
say of the final weak “ a,” “ it almost always drops 
into the natural vowel (except in a few cases 
specified in the note at 2), to restrain it from 
which would be a puerile nicety; for instance 
[I translate his symbols into Glossic], in Vrbownd, 
etdeeu, tru-deu's, deu'rruM ” (Principles , art. 24). 
Worcester marks the vowel as “indistinct a,” 
which evades the difficulty. When I use u in 
such cases of open weak syllables, I use the vowel 
round which the various specific or individual 
usages group themselves. And this is all that 
can be done in popular spelling. I will not trouble 
your readers with scientifically precise distinctions, 
such as Mr. Melville Bell proposes, because they 
cannot he appreciated without much previous 
study and special knowledge. 

Conclusion: represent English as it is—not as 


a printer’s orthography (ours has no better title to 
consideration) misleads us to think it was meant 
to be. The sounds actually used by educated 
people are the “ proper sounds ” of received pro¬ 
nunciation, not “ the nearest approach to the ” 
presumed “ sound of the indistinct syllables which 
can be made (under the varying conditions of each 
case) without an effort and without a break," which 
Mr. Spedding (using proper for presumed) gives 
as “the best pronunciation of them.” Very 
slight differences of training make the “ can” 
(which I have therefore italicised) very variable 
indeed. As Klopstock laid it down: if you want 
to know how a man pronounces a word, don’t 
ask him, but lead him to introduce the word un¬ 
consciously in conversation, and then observe. 
Directly a man attempts to pronounce words 
isolatedly, he becomes confused, and forms theories, 
and belies himself. A lady having told me she 
always said lek-tyer, and never lek-cher, said 
lek'cher over and over again to me in the course 
of the following conversation, without being 
conscious of it. And this leads me to say one 
word of warning respecting ladies' pronunciation, 
when not warped by fashion and fancies of 
teachers. Acoustically the woman speaks an 
Octave higher than the man, and one consequence 
is that the vowel resonance cavities which in¬ 
fluence the upper parts of our compound 
tones more thoroughly transform the whole of 
her voice into vowel, whereas in man, a very 
large part of the voice is not made into distinc¬ 
tive vowel sound. The difi’erence, when attention 
is once drawn to it, is very striking, and one con¬ 
sequence is the difficulty men feel in learning 
vowel sounds from women and conversely. 

Mr. Spedding dwells on the advantage of pre¬ 
serving the old letters in unaccented syllables, in 
order that “ the first sight of a word in either style 
[of spelling, ordinary or phonetic] shall at once 
suggest the corresponding word with which you 
are familiar in the other.” This would be a sacri¬ 
fice of principle and of knowledge, for the sake of 
an imaginary gain. There is no difficulty in re¬ 
cognising words when the spelling suggests fami¬ 
liar sounds. To suggest sounds which are not 
familiar is, to my mind, not merely linguistic 
error, but a species of social treachery. Those 
numerous “ reformers ” who simply retain the old 
vowel marks in weak syllables practically declare 
themselves unable to grapple with the problem 
they have undertaken. The wonderful diversity 
as well as similarity in Glossic and Nomic spel¬ 
ling, also, tends to impress upon those that com¬ 
pare them the forms of the words and the differ¬ 
ence between orderly and disorderly writing. 

The literary eminence of Mr. Spedding, the 
friendly spirit in which he wrote, ana the import¬ 
ant, nay vital, character of his remarks, nave 
induced me to explain my views at much greater 
length than I have any claim to ask space for. 
But I promise to say no more, at least this year. 
The immense amount of work which lies before 
me in completing my work on the pronunciation 
of English all over the country, for which I have 
been four years collecting materials, does not 
allow me to bestow any time on temporary side- 
issues. I have, therefore, only to beg that those 
who may object to the views advanced in either 
series of my letters upon Spelling Reform, will 
not attribute it to disrespect, or want of having 
fully considered the points beforehand, if I leave 
their remarks unnoticed. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

THURSDAY. July 12.—5 P.M. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : 
“ Birds of Prey,” by R. B. Shari**. 

7p.m. Historical: “History of Baron Stein,” by Dr. 
Heineman ; “ Recently published Documents relating 
to the Captivity Rnd Trial of Mary Queen of Scots,” by 
the Rev. J. H. Chapman ; “ Memorials of the Abliey of 
Cnpar and the Priory and Collegiate Church of Grail," 
by the Rev. Dr. Rogers. 

Friday, July 13.—8 fm. Quckctt. 


SCIENCE. 

The Kinematics of Machinery. By F. Rou¬ 
leaux. Translated by Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
C.E. (London : Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 
The British public owe Prof. Kennedy a 
debt of gratitude for this translation of Prof. 
Reuleaux’ valuable work, which has already 
on the Continent effected a considerable 
change in the manner of treating the kine¬ 
matics of machinery. A similar change 
will undoubtedly follow in this country, and 
all the more quickly in consequence of the 
remarkable series of models exhibited by 
Prof. Renleaux at South Kensington. The 
leading idea of the book may be described 
in Prof. Kennedy’s own words:— 

“Starting with the idea of motion as change 
of position only, and limiting himself to cases 
where such changes are absolutely determinate 
at every instant—as always in the machine—he 
[Reuleaux] points out that they are conditioned 
simply by the geometric form of the moving bodies. 
Two bodies, such, for instance, as a screw and nut, 
having such forms that at any instant there is 
only one possible motion for each relatively to the 
other, form the simplest combination available for 
machinal purposes. Such bodies he calls a pair of 
elements.” 

The elements may, by pairing them, he com¬ 
bined so as to form a closed chain, and 
Renleaux defines any link of this chain as 
the “ body which is formed by the junction 
of the elements of two different pairs ”—a 
definition which is somewhat wanting in 
clearness and even in exactness, for Prof. 
Reuleanx’ link is certainly not a body but 
a mathematical abstraction. Prof. Reuleaux 
then shows that all machines kinematically 
considered form simple or compound kine¬ 
matic chains. 

It may, at first sight, appear as if this mode 
of describing a machine were only rather 
a roundabout way of saying that a machine 
consists of the pieces which it is made of. 
The pieces are the elements of which the 
links are the weightless, absolutely strong 
and rigid mathematical representatives; the 
pair is the jointed pair of pieces. Prof. 
Reuleaux’ merit consists in having drawn 
attention forcibly to the fact that the relative 
motions of the parts of the machine depend 
simply on the form given to the joints or 
snrfaces separating the pairs, and in abolish¬ 
ing all distinctions between different kinds 
of links connecting the jointed snrfaces. 
This greatly simplifies our conception of a 
machine. We have no longer to draw any 
distinction kinematically between primary 
and secondary pieces, between fixed and 
moving parts, between connecting rods, 
cranks, and wheels. We no longer require 
the popular analysis into levers, wedges, 
screws, <fcc.; nor do we require Prof. Willis’s 
classes of combinations according to direc¬ 
tional relations and velocity ratios. Prof. 
Renleaux leaves ns nothing but links, all of 
which are of one kind, paired by joints 
which when so arranged as to produce con¬ 
strained motion are of very few classes. 
This conception of a machine is the simplest 
possible, and mnst ultimately come to be 
adopted in all treatises on the kinematics of 
machinery. 

So far I have heen able to speak with 
unreserved admiration of the service rendered 
to kinematics by Prof. Renleaux, hut the 
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book in which his ideas are expressed is 
open to much serious criticism, and the 
system, excellent as it is, will perhaps not 
make much way among practical men until, 
instead of translating Prof. Reuleaux’ words, 
some disciplo will translate his ideas into 
forms suited to the English mind. Most 
English engineers will (wrongly) smile at 
the very idea that there can be a “ general 
solution of the machine problem,” and will 
disbelieve that the words can have any 
meaning; and if they endeavour, as they 
ought, to master what is meant by the 
author, they will be much repelled by the 
introduction of metaphysical, logical, hu¬ 
manitarian, and poetical reflections into a 
treatise which they consult for the purpose 
of learning a definite branch of science. The 
number of pages in the book would be con¬ 
siderably diminished if this defect were 
cured by simple cutting. Certain other di¬ 
gressions which injure the work as a text¬ 
book were perhaps unavoidable. The author 
had to prove that his system was better than 
anything which preceded it, and has there¬ 
fore been obliged to introduce much criti¬ 
cism of older systems which, as they never 
took root in England, is thrown away on 
most of ns. 

After explaining the general scopo of his 
book, the author, in his second chapter, 
treats of what are called “ phoronomic pro¬ 
positions,” or the “ geometric representation 
of motions.” This chapter leads by degrees 
to the general law that “ all relative motions 
of two bodies may be considered as the 
twisting or rolling of ruled surfaces or 
axoids;” or, in German, “Alle Relativbe- 
wegungen zweier Korper konnen als Schro- 
tungen oder Rollungen von Regelfliichen 
Oder Axoiden aufgefasst werden.” 

The English version of this statement is 
hardly satisfactory, even if wo grant that 
the word twisting may be understood to 
mean, as it is defined to mean, “ sliding 
along a straight line and turning about it 
simultaneously.” Independently of this, 
the whole description by which the reader is 
led up to the general law is very indistinct. 
Belanger is quoted as the author of the 
theory which is really due to Cayley, and was 
expounded by him with admirable clear¬ 
ness in a paper on the “ Geometrical Repre¬ 
sentation of the Motion of a Solid Body,” 
published in 1846 in the Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal. Cayley uses 
the word “ gliding ” for what Prof. Kennedy 
calls twisting, and shows that the rolling 
and sliding motions are completely deter¬ 
mined when the two skew surfaces are made 
to glide on one another. The reader of 
Reuleaux would be apt to gather that only 
the rolling was determined, and that the 
sliding must be produced by an independent 
guide. He would be confirmed in this idea 
by the following passage, which gives an 
example of the kind of writing which would 
have been better omitted, at any rate in a 
book intended for English readers:— 

Every motion which occurs in the machine thus 
connects itself with one leading idea, of which 
the single propositions considered contain special 
applications. Just as the old philosopher com¬ 
pared the constant gradual alteration of things 
to a flowing, and condensed it into the sen¬ 
tence, ‘ Everything flows; ’ so we may express the 


numberless motions in that wonderful production 
of the human brain which we call a machine in 
one word, ‘ Everything rolls.’ Through the whole 
machine, hidden or apparent, the same funda¬ 
mental law of rolling applies to the mutual 
motions of the parts. The same idea, as we have 
already seen occasionally, can be extended to all 
the phenomena of kosmic motion, for our in¬ 
vestigations do not merely cover the movements 
of the different parts of a machine, but are applic¬ 
able generally to all moving bodies ” (p. 84). 

The space given to this sort of dissertation, 
which continues for another page and a half, 
would be much better filled by a more ex¬ 
tended and exact description of the main 
principle, tho exposition of which contrasts 
very unfavourably with that given by Cay¬ 
ley. Moreover, one does not see why the 
sliding component of the motion is to be left 
out in the cold, and all the enthusiasm con¬ 
centrated on the rolling. It would, of course, 
run oddly, but more truly, if we read 
that all Nature “ twists.” The general 
proposition that any motion whatever of 
a plane figure on its own plane may be pro¬ 
duced by the rolling of a curve fixed to the 
figure upon a curve fixed on the plane is 
given with - sufficient clearness, and we have 
to thank Profs. Kennedy and Clifford for 
their translation of “ Polbahn ” as “ Cen¬ 
troid,” a word which denotes the above- 
named curves very satisfactorily. 

The third chapter describes the funda¬ 
mental conception of the book, or what is 
meant by “pairs of elements.” The con¬ 
ception of a pair differs from the conception 
of two elements and a joint in so far that 
the pair must be “ so arranged as to prevent 
every motion of the second element except 
the one required.” This conception is re¬ 
quired in a kinematic treatment of ma¬ 
chinery where forces are not admitted. 

Our author restricts the name of closed 
pair to a single form—namely, the common 
screw and nut, which in extreme cases 
passes into what might be called the pin 
and eye, or shaft and bearing, on the one 
hand, and the sliding block on the other. 
These three pairs give three kinds of con¬ 
strained motion, (a) in helical paths, ( h ) in cir¬ 
cular paths, (c) in rectilinear paths, and these 
three pairs are the only forms in which con¬ 
tact between the elements is distributed 
over a surface. The necessary and sufficient 
restraint of elements is next investigated, 
and is explained with sufficient clearness so 
long as “ a plane figure moving in a plane ” 
is considered ; but the treatment of restraint 
in general is very meagre, and, indeed, in 
fig. 87 the points of restraint are ill-chosen. 
The subject is an important one to engineers, 
for in slides and supports the points of re¬ 
straint are often so badly selected in practice 
as to produce unnecessary friction and allow 
uncertainty of position. It is to be hoped 
that in future editions this part of the work 
will be greatly extended. The subject has 
evidently interested our author, not for the 
sake of its practical application, but because 
it leads him to what he calls higher pairs, 
which might be defined as pairs giving the 
necessary restraint by contact along lines 
instead of along surfaces. The section 
treating of these is one of the most remark¬ 
able in the book, and was copiously illus¬ 
trated at South Kensington, where the 
strange paths traced by duangles and curve 


triangles were admirably shown. The teeth 
of wheels are investigated under the head 
of “ Higher Pairs.” 

In the fourth chapter Prof. Reuleaux 
quits the severe kinematical treatment which 
he has so far followed, and distinguishes 
between the cases in which pairs of elements 
are closed as described above from those in 
which they are closed by force, and he fur¬ 
ther distinguishes the special case in which 
tho elements are held together by the stresses 
in the elements themselves. He calls the 
three cases “ pair closure,” “ force closure,” 
and “ chain closure.” The distinction seems 
hardly a true one. In real machines there 
is no closure but “ force closure; ” pair 
closure is a kinematical conception, having 
no real representative in material elements. 
A pin squeezed in an eye, or a screw pinched 
in a nut, approach the ideal conception, but 
if the pin has no tendency to move laterally 
it requires no restraint; if it does tend to 
move sideways it bears against only one 
side of the eye, and is force-closed ; if there 
is a couple on it, tending to turn it in a 
plane perpendicular to that of its proper 
rotation, it will be force-closed at two 
points. Similar remarks apply to the screw 
and nut. In a treatise on kinematics, all 
that need be said is to warn the stndent 
that in actual machines only a small part of 
the surfaces of any actual closed pair is at 
any moment required to produce restraint. 

Prof. Reuleaux is very far indeed from 
admitting that force closure is the only 
actual form. On the contrary, he thinks that 
machine development consists chiefly in the 
substitution of pair closure, or chain closure, 
for force closure. In a sketch given of the 
history of machinery, this idea recurs again 
and again; but I have found it sometimes 
difficult to distinguish what is meant by 
force closure : indeed, the word seems to be 
used in two different senses. In an inter¬ 
esting chapter on “Dead Points,” Prof. 
Reuleaux speaks of a single-acting engine 
as passing its dead point in consequence of 
force supplied by the fly-wheel, and cites this 
as a case of force closure ; but whether the 
engine is driving the wheel or the wheel the 
engine, the arrangement of the pairs of 
elements would seem to remain the same. 
At the dead points as elsewhere, each ele¬ 
ment is only free to move in one direction ; 
and therefore the pairing is as complete at 
these points as elsewhere. Force closure 
here cannot have the same meaning as when 
applied to the bearing of a shaft, where the 
pair is spoken of as force-closed when the 
cap is off, and pair-closed when it is on. 
The word force closure seems again to have 
a third meaning, when applied to the con¬ 
strained rolling of axoids on one another. 
The only definition given says that “ such 
pairs of elements as require closing forces 
are evidently incomplete in themselves ; 
their usefulness depends upon the applica¬ 
tion of the closing force, or upon what we 
may call in one word force closure.” Num¬ 
bers of examples are given, and, remember¬ 
ing that kinematic pair closure is a fiction, 
we may confine our attention to wbat he 
calls chain closure and force closure: chain 
closure seems to be restricted by him to 
those cases in which the necessary restraint 
for backward and forward motion is given 
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by the kinematic links themselves; and force 
closure is applied to all those cases in which 
the restraint wonld be imperfect bat for the 
action of some other force than the stresses 
in the kinematic links. N o clue is given to 
the alleged superiority of chain closure over 
force closure, and writing like the following 
really does not clear one’s conceptions :— 

“We have recognised and examined in certain 
pairs of kinematic elements the property of force 
closure, by which a certain amount of kosmic free¬ 
dom is left in the machinal system; and seen that 
it has been for thousands of years the aim of in¬ 
vention to limit or destroy this freedom, and that 
many new tasks have been made possible only by 
its complete restriction. We can now see in this 
force closure also the border-land between the 
kosmic aod the ideal machinal systems. In force 
closure we have that distinct though not sharply- 
defined boundary line—discussed already in speak¬ 
ing of the limits of the machine problem—which 
divides the two systems. In this line of contest 
between pair closure and force closure, I believe 
that the future historian of machine development 
will find the thread to guide him through the 
complex but not altogether planless course of his 
subject.” 

Surely it is rather true that improvement 
in machinery cannot be tested by any kine¬ 
matic criterion, and that, if the required 
motion is produced, one machine, kinema¬ 
tically speaking, is as good as another. The 
truth which oar author seems to aim at 
but not to express may perhaps be this: 
where restraint is due to some other force 
than the stress in the kinematic links, there 
will always be an excess of pressure at the 
joints beyond that absolutely required—this 
excess of pressure will cause unnecessary loss 
of power by unnecessary friction ; when, on 
the contrary, the restraint at the joint is due 
to the stress called np in the link by the 
power which it is transmitting, this stress 
will never be greater than is absolutely 
necessary. This reasoning does not apply 
to many cases of what Prof. Reuleaux calls 
force closure: for instance, it does not apply 
to the substitution of a band for a simple 
rope between two pullies, the latter, which 
our author calls a case of force closure, is 
more efficient than the former, which he calls 
a case of chain closure. Kinematic analysis 
alone without dynamic considerations will 
never afford a criterion of the relative merits 
of machines. 

The general reflections on machine de¬ 
velopment close one great section of the 
book; the rest may be divided into two 
parts—that which treats of kinematic nota¬ 
tion, and that which analyses existing ma¬ 
chines into their kinematic elements. This 
analysis is excellent, and the descriptions 
of rotary engines which are analysed would 
alone entitle the hook to a place on every 
engineer’s hook-shelf. The notation is not 
difficult to master, and assists in the analysis, 
but the student must not form an exagge¬ 
rated idea of its nse. It is simply a short 
way of noting the number, class, and arrange¬ 
ment of the kinematic pairs or joints. The 
formula for a machine would not enable us 
to sketch it, and if even we had a drawing 
of the machine the formula wonld in no way 
help us to determine the motion of one part 
from that of another. The analysis does, 
however, help us to perceive analogies and 
inversions that might otherwise escape our 


attention. Incidentally Prof. Reuleaux de¬ 
molishes the simple machines, such as the 
lover, wedge, &c., as kinematic elements. 
Whenever dynamic relations are discussed 
our old friends will reappear as hearty as 
ever. It may even happen that they will 
outlive the strange new-born conic double 
sliders, the isosceles turning slider-cranks, 
&c. Our author is at his best when dealing 
with the kinematics of actual machines. He 
is only moderately good when laying down 
principles, and he is at his worst when 
making philosophical reflections. Prof. 
Reuleaux is obviously an enthusiast on the 
subject of kinematics, and argues about in¬ 
vention and machine-construction as if kine¬ 
matics were all in all. He even seems to 
think that in future the science of kine¬ 
matics will replace invention, or rather that 
invention will be wholly altered in character, 
and will consist chiefly in stating the 
problem as in algebra, after which any 
derived result will simply be ground out in 
a mathematical mill. Without assenting to 
this view we may feel certain that a study 
of this book will both aid inventors in ob¬ 
taining the new motions they require, and 
furnish them with an excellent repertory of 
what has already been done ; and we very 
willingly pardon the enthusiast for riding his 
hobby too hard when, as in the present case, 
he brings ns so much that is really valuable 
and original. The defects of the book may 
partly be due to the fact that it is a collec¬ 
tion of separate papers published in a 
journal. These defects are, however, so 
numerous that the field is open for a good 
text-book which shall adopt Prof. Reuleaux’ 
leading idea, introduce greater rigour into 
the definitions, expand the treatment of re¬ 
straint, omit unnecessary classification with 
most of the odd names, and rigidly exclude 
all the philosophy. 

Prof. Kennedy has done his part of the 
work extremely well. I would only suggest 
that the use of the word “ sliding ” as an 
equivalent for “ Translation ” is not an im¬ 
provement, and, indeed, tends to mislead. 
The printing and illustrations are admirable, 
and there are singularly few errata. 

FLEF. MIN'D JENKIN. 


GIOVANNI SANTINI. 

Nearly seventy years ago, in the autumn of 1807, 
a bright comet made its appearance, and was dili¬ 
gently observed by several astronomers. Among 
the observations, which were gathered from all 
sides, in Zaeh’s Moruitliche Correspondenz, was an 
extensive series, made by “ Santini at Padua.” The 
name of the observer was at that time a new one. 
To two generations of astronomers it has since 
been a familiar and an honoured one. Yet a little 
reflection may he required to dispel a doubt that 
the eyes which have lately closed were the eyes 
which observed the comet of 1807. 

Santini was horn in Tuscany June 30, 1786, so 
that at his death he had nearly completed his 
ninety-first year. He was educated at the semi¬ 
nary and the university of Pisa; hut he soon went 
td Padua, where in 1814 he became Professor of 
Astronomy and Director of the Observatory. His 
numerous writings are spread over a period of 
more than sixty years. Referring chiefly to astro¬ 
nomical observations and computations, they can 
here scarcely he glanced at. We will only men¬ 
tion that astronomers are indebted to Santini for 
having charged himself during a generation with 


the cares of computing and predicting the motions 
of Biela’s periodical comet. 

A star-catalogue of his, containing the places of 
1,677 stars observed at Padua, is printed in 
vol. xii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astrono¬ 
mical Society. It is prefaced by a letter from 
Santini to Sir John Herschel, which serves as an 
introduction, and from which we quote a few 
lines:— 

“ In such manner has been drawn np the present 
specimen of a work undertaken by me, too vast, in 
truth, to allow me the hopo of being able to complete 
it at my present age, which is already too rapidly de¬ 
clining." 

The letter is dated December, 1840. Santini, 
who wrote thus more than thirty-six years ago, 
showed no want of vigour for many years after. 
He has been an Associate of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society since 1820. A. Mabth. 


RErORT OF THE PROGRESS AND CONDITION • OF THE 

ROYAL GARDENS AT KEW DURING THE YEAR 

1876. 

The just issued Annual Report by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, dated January 1, accounts for the falling 
oft' in the number of visitors to the gardens last 
year by the diminution in the months of May and 
June, during the former of which cold easterly 
winds prevailed. He shows that great improve¬ 
ments have been made in the different houses, and 
that additions have been made to the stock. The 
principal new plant reported on is the Coffea 
libertca, Hiern, a drawing of which accompanies 
the Report. A most valuable part of the Report 
(from a scientific point of view} is that on coffee 
diseases. The fullest information that could he 
obtained from those parts of the world in which 
the coffee-plant is grown is brought together and 
summed up. Especially may be noticed the 
Hemileia vastatrix, Berk., a leaf-blight only lately 
observed. It began in Ceylon in May 1809, and 
after making rapid progress there has spread to 
Southern India and Sumatra. Another fungus 
which infests the coffee-plant is Pellicularia Kole- 
roga, Cooke, hut the accounts of it are vague. 
The other pests are summed up under the follow¬ 
ing heads :—Cemiostoma cofeellum (“coffee-fly”), 
“ borer,” “ coffee-bug,” and “ canker.” A re¬ 
arrangement of the objects in the museum is being 
proceeded with by the Curator and the Assistant- 
Director, and large additions to this department 
are reported. Sir Joseph Hooker also reports the 
completion of the Physiological Laboratory. The 
internal arrangements were intrusted to the As¬ 
sistant-Director, and have been thoroughly carried 
out under his care. The new building for the 
Herbarium is well advanced, and will better ac¬ 
commodate the constantly increasing collection of 
dried plants and give greater facilities for the staff 
and students. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

For the fifteenth time Mr. Henry Willet has 
issued his Report on the Sub-Wealden Explora¬ 
tion. The present Report, however, is unfortu¬ 
nately to he the last. For more than a year, in¬ 
deed," the work has been practically discontinued; 
and although the British Association at their 
meeting last autumn granted 100A, at the instance 
of Major Beaumont, we believe that the bore-hole 
has not been carried a single foot deeper, nor has 
a new hole been commenced. In April of last 
year, the famous bore had reached a depth of 
1,905 feet, and that remains its depth at the 
present time. Still it must he conceded that 
the original object of the experiment has been 
attained, though the result is simply negative. 
The experiment has in fact shown most con¬ 
clusively that palaeozoic rocks do not exist at 
a depth of 1,900 feet beneath the Wealden area 
of Sussex. As the enterprise has thus come to 
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an end, Mr. Willet, who projected this bold 
experiment of burrowing into the earth for pur¬ 
poses purely scientific, has resigned the honorary 
secretaryship, and has wound up the affair by 
issuing his final Report. Possibly, however, a 
new boring in a new locality may be undertaken. 
Indeed, the extremely interesting results which 
Messrs. Meux’s boring has yielded might well 
stimulate the committee to renewed exertions; 
and, in fact, we already hear of several suggestions 
to this effect. Prof. Prestwich proposes that the 
experiment should be made near Folkestone, and 
in the Thames Valley; Mr. Godwin-Austen sug¬ 
gests Hythe and the North Downs; while Mr. 
Topley prefers Dungeness, Sevenoaks, and St. 
Margaret's Bay, east of Dover. To leave the pro¬ 
blem in its present position, without attempting 
any further solution, would be, says Mr. Willet, 

“ an eternal disgrace to the science, to the wealth, 
and to the enterprise of England.” 

At a recent meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society, Prof. Hughes read a paper in 
which he attempted to fix with precision the base 
of Sedgwick’s Silurian system. He pointed out 
the varying characters of the basement-bed, and 
its relation in different localities to the rocks above 
and below. In one place, the bed is a calcareous 
conglomerate, in another locality a calcareous sand¬ 
stone or a mudstone, while elsewhere it appears to 
be an altered concretionary deposit; always, how¬ 
ever, being more or less charged with iron-pyrites. 
Meristella crassa appears to be a characteristic 
fossil. The Woodwardian Professor believes that 
this basement-bed in the Lake District and else¬ 
where in the North of England may be correlated 
with the Corwen grit and Conglomerate in North 
Wales. We presume, therefore, that it may be 
taken as the equivalent of some of the lower 
Llandovery rocks in the southern part of the Prin¬ 
cipality ; and that the lower Llandovery beds will 
therefore constitute the base of the Silurian system, 
as defined by Prof. Sedgwick. In illustration of 
Prof. Hughes’s paper, Mr. Marr communicated to 
the same meeting a critical examination of the 
Phacopidae of the Lake District. 

It has long been believed by petrologists that 
the beautiful rock known as serpentine is, in all 
cases, a product of the alteration of some other 
substance. Formerly, however, it was supposed 
that it might result from the conversion of different 
rocks, and perhaps, in some cases, even from the 
metamorphism of granite. But it has been shown 
by Tschermak, and some other Continental ob¬ 
servers that the most common if not the only 
great source of serpentine is to be found in the 
alteration of certain rocks rich in olivine, 
especially Lherzolite. This is a rock found 
typically at the Lake of Lherz, in the Pyrenees, 
and consisting of olivine, enstatite, and diopside, 
with grains of picotite or chrome-spinel. Such a 
view of the origin of serpentine has recently been 
extended to our Cornish rocks by the Rev. T. G. 
Bonney, who has devoted much attention to the 
study of their microscopic structure. He finds at 
Ooverack Cove, near the Lizard, a gabbro rock 
which contains olivine partially converted into 
serpentine; this gabbro he is able to trace into a 
serpentine holding large quantities of unaltered 
olivine; while this, in turn, passes into a serpen¬ 
tine in which the conversion of the olivine is 
complete. Enstatite, augite, and picotite are also 
found in the Cornish serpentine. Hence Mr. 
Bonney concludes that the rock of the Lizard is 
the result of a hydrouB alteration of an olivine- 
rock such as Lherzolite. 

As further proof that geology is cultivated with 
success at Cambridge, we may point to another 
paper recently communicated to the Geological 
Society by Mr. Bonney jointly with the Rev. E. 
Hill. This, like the last paper, is petrological, 
and deals with the characters of some of the old 
rocks of Charnwood Forest. The authors seek to 
show that certain rocks regarded by some autho¬ 
rities as ereenstones are really metamorphosed 


rocks, and not of igneous origin; that all the so- 
called porphyries are volcanic breccias, ashes, or 
agglomerates; while the syenites are truly intru¬ 
sive, and produce alteration and dislocation of the 
sedimentary rocks with which they come in con¬ 
tact. In connexion with the geology of this in¬ 
teresting area in Leicestershire, which still presents 
many questionable points, attention may be fairly 
called to a paper by the Rev. T. N. Hutchinson, 
published in the last Report of the Rugby School 
Natural History Society, where it is accompanied 
by a couple of well-executed plates, giving an in¬ 
sight into the microscopic constitution of some of 
the Charnwood Forest rocks. 

While the great extinct creatures so charac¬ 
teristic of the Maastricht Chalk, and well known as 
Mosasaurians, were originally placed among the 
whales by Camper, then among the crocodiles by 
Faujas de St. Fond, and afterwards among the 
lizards by Cuvier, it has recently been suggested 
by Prof. Cope that their affinities point rather to¬ 
wards the serpents, and that they were in fact the 
sea-serpents of late Cretaceous times. On these 
grounds Prof. Cope raises them to the rank of a 
distinct order, which he calls Pythonomorpha. This 
has led Prof. Owen to critically examine the 
Mosasauridae, with the view especially of deter¬ 
mining their affinities. The results of these 
studies lead him to the conclusion that the mosa¬ 
saurians do not possess characteristics sufficiently 
marked to justify the palaeontologist in forming 
them into a new order, and that they should con¬ 
sequently be kept as a family of the Lacertilia or 
Lizards, to which they are evidently related by 
their dentition and other characters. As the Car¬ 
nivora are to the Mammalia, so are the Lacertilia 
to the Reptilia; and, further, as the Seals are to 
the Carnivora, so are the Mosasaurians to the 
Lacertilia. 

Local collections of fossils, displayed in public 
museums, are of great value to the palaeonto¬ 
logical student, provided that the fossils are duly 
stamped with authority as to nomenclature and 
locality. At the York Museum an excellent local 
collection is in course of formation and arrange¬ 
ment, thanks to the honorary labours of Mr. W. H. 
Hudleston and Mr. J. F. Walker. These gentle¬ 
men have lately communicated to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society a paper in which they give 
a list of the Brachiopoda found in the Oolitic 
strata of Yorkshire, confining themselves to such 
species as they have themselves collected, or of 
whose authenticity as to locality and horizon 
they feel well assured. Several new species are 
noticed, and these will be fully described in due 
course by Mr. Davidson, our great authority on 
these interesting molluscoids. 

A Report has been prepared by MM. Potier 
and Lapparent on the results of the numerous 
borings executed during 1876 and 1876, to deter¬ 
mine the thickness and permeability of the various 
Cretaceous rocks of the Channel, with the view of 
assisting in the construction of the proposed 
tunnel. They find that the axis of elevation of 
Artois is prolonged beneath the sea with the 
same characters as on the Continent; but the 
beds, though thrown into curves, are not disturbed 
by faults. It is believed, therefore, that the execu¬ 
tion of this great work ought not to offer difficulties 
on geological grounds. 


meteorology. 

Climate of New South Wales. —Mr. H. 0. Russell 
has furnished a most important contribution to 
our knowledge of Australian meteorology, being 
a collection of allexistinginformationonthe climate 
of New South Wales from the landing of the 
first settlers nearly ninety years ago ( The 
Climate of New South Wales. By H. C. 
Russell. Sydney: Potter, 1877). Prof. Jevons 
had previously given some brief accounts of 
the facts in his work, bearing the same title as 
that now noticed. Of course the main features 
of interest relate to the specialities of the colony, 


its droughts and its hot winds, on each of which 
subjects there is an abundance of information. 
The work closes with a reprint of a paper by Mr. 
Russell on Meteorological Periodicity read before 
the Royal Society of Sydney in October last. He 
is disposed to recognise a nineteen-year period. 
The appendices contain a general abstract of all 
the meteorological observations up to the end of 
1876. 

Arctic Meteorology. —We have received vol. i. 
of the results of the American Arctic Expedition, 
which has been prepared by Dr. Bessels, the chief 
of Captain Hall's scientific staff. It forms a bulky 
quarto, and embraces the discussion of all the 
physical observations, with diagrams, &c. It is 
especially valuable, as only 600 copies have been 
struck off. The work has, however, one serious 
defect for purposes of future reference. It consists 
of fifteen sections, each of which is paged sepa¬ 
rately. When may we expect to see a worthy 
rival to this work, containing the scientific results 
obtained by our own magnificently-equipped ex¬ 
pedition ? 

Reduction to Zero of Syphon-barometers. —In 
the Comptes Rendus for June 4, M. Goulier gives 
a notice of a new syphon-barometer to give direct 
readings reduced to zero. He makes the varia¬ 
tion of level in the short leg proportional to that 
of the entire column reduced to 0°C. This is effected 
by making the entire volume of the mercury in the 
instrument equal to that of a cylinder of mercury 
having a section equal to that of the interior of the 
barometer tube, and a height equal to | of the 
mean barometrical reading at the place. He 
shows that the difference of height of the column 
of mercury, due to temperature, must be equal to 
the total difference of volume of the mercury in 
the instrument, having regard to the cubical ex¬ 
pansion of the glass tube which contains it. This 
gives, using Regnault’s coefficients of expansion 
for glass and mercury, V 0 = j nr2H 0 . Accordingly, 
the short-leg may be graduated so as to show 
readings reduced to 0° C. with all reasonable ac¬ 
curacy. M. Goulier in pointing out that extreme 
accuracy is not necessary adverts to the known fact 
that two barometers differently exposed in a cur¬ 
rent of air will give sensible differences of reading. 

It is interesting in connexion with this subject to 
remark that in the Athenaeum for February 9, 
1861, will be found a correspondence between 
Admiral FitzRoy and Sir G. Airy, in which the 
latter shows that if the reading of a syphon- 
barometer be taken from the open leg only’, the 
correction for temperature for so short a column 
may be practically disregarded. 

A New Metallic Thermometer. —Prof. Moritz 
has published an account of a thermometer in¬ 
vented by him some thirteen years ago, and which 
he thinks might be employed in meteorology. lie 
uses it to give the data for the temperature cor¬ 
rection of his bifilar magnetometer. It is a 
nearly circular band of silver and platinum 
fastened at one end, and at the other moving 
a mirror, so that the readings are taken from a 
scale on the mirror as in a magnetometer. 

The Capillarity Correction in Mechanical Baro¬ 
graphs .—In the MUangcs Physiques Prof. Wild 
describes a device for overcoming the sluggishness 
of self-recording syphon barometers. He uses a 
rider, which is caused to descend occasionally on 
the arm of the lever which rests on the mercury 
in the open limb. The weight is sufficient to 
cause a depression of the column of 1 mm., and it 
is applied very gently so as to obviate any risk of 
osculation. 

Meteorology of Norway. —Prof. Mohn has just 
published his Jahrbuch for 1874, of which the 
form has been changed to 4to in order to allow of 
the adoption of the International scheme of pub¬ 
lication proposed by the Vienna Permanent Com¬ 
mittee. Detailed observations are given for 
twelve and monthly summaries for thirty-seven 
stations. 
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Climate of Sweden. —Prof. Rubenson has pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the Stockholm 
Academy a paper on “ The Extent of the Daily 
Variation of Temperature in Sweden.” He finds 
that at all stations the variation reaches a mini¬ 
mum in December or January. The maximum 
appears in June or July, except in the west, where 
it is found in May. In Norrland there is a secon¬ 
dary maximum in March. The non-periodic vari¬ 
ations exceed the periodic, especially in winter. 
The difference at the other seasons is nearly con¬ 
stant, and amounts to about 3°'0 0. 

Alpine Meteorology .—In the Austrian Journal 
far May 15, Dr. Hann gives a discussion of the 
observations made at the Goldzeche Fleuss in the 
Mull Thai, at the opposite side of the mountains 
above Gastein. The height is about 8,600 feet, 
and the station, a miner's hut, is the highest 
permanently inhabited building in Europe. The 
most remarkable fact about the temperature is 
that the winter is warm, 18°-8, as compared with 
16°'0 at St. Bernard, at a level 800 feet lower than 
it. This comes from the fact of the station being 
sheltered by the high ridges to the northward. 
The summer is cold from the neighbourhood of 
the glaciers. 

Climate of the Red Sea. —Dr. Klunziger, who 


Journal tor June 16 a summary ol his observa¬ 
tions for one year. His description of the cere¬ 
monies observed when there is any appearance of 
rain is most amusing. At times two or three 
years elapse without the torrents being filled, and 
all the water used has to be carried a long distance. 
When the rain does come it comes in earnest, 
and often washes the houses away. 

Climate of Pekin .—In vol. v. of the Russian 
Repertorium will be found a very careful discus¬ 
sion of the climate of Pekin, by Prof. Fritzsche, 
Director of the Russian Observatory there. His 
materials are the twenty-three years’ observations 
at that Observatory. He compares the results 
with the five years’ observations of the Jesuits 
2757-62, and finds no evidence of any change of 
climate in the space of 100 years. 

Symons' Rainfall .—This annual has appeared for 
1876. The number of stations in the United 
Kingdom has now grown to about 2,000. Monthly 
amounts are given for 245 places, and for sixty- 
seven the yearly amounts are compared with the 
overages of previous years. As usual the volume 
contains several short papers on various subjects 
related to rain and its measurements. Mr. Symons 
makes an urgent appeal for subscriptions, as he re¬ 
ceives no help from Government. 

Barometrical Hypsometry. —Dr. Paul Schreiber 
has just published a manual on this subject,* which 
is well illustrated by diagrams, and appears to be 
very carefully drawn up. The chief novelty in 
the way of instruments is a new hypsometer, con¬ 
sisting of a series of tubes filled with dry air, and 
closed by stopcocks. These tubes are heated to 
the temperature of boiling water and then closed. 
They are opened at any height on the mountain, and 
thus filled with air at the pressure existing there, 
and then closed again. The cock is subsequently 
opened under mercury in a laboratory, and the 
amount of contained air is determined. 

Atmospherical Physics. —Profs. Guldlberg and 
Mohn have given a second instalment of their 
summary of their results, as given in their 
“ Etudes sur les Mouvements de 1’Atmosphere,” 
in the number of the Austrian Jownal for 
May 15. The branch dealt with on this occa¬ 
sion is the Motion of Horizontal Currents near 
the Equator. 

* Hmd’ntch der baromelrischen Ilbhcnmessungcn. 
Weimar, 1877. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Zoological Society of London. —( Tuesday, 
June 19.) 

E. W. H. Holdsworth, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a Report on the additions that bad been 
made to the Society’s menagerie during the month of 
May, 1877, and called particular attention to a pan¬ 
golin ( Manis tricuspis), purchased May 24, being, bo 
far as was known, the first example of this remark¬ 
able form of Edentata that had ever reached the 
country alive; a male of the new Mesopotamian fallow 
deer, lately described and figured by Sir Victor Brooke 
in the Society's Proceedings as Cervus mesopotamicus ; 
and an animal purchased on May 29 as a cheetah, 
but which appeared to belong to a new species of the 
genns Pelts, distinct from, although closely allied to, 
that animal. For this the temporary designation of 
Fells lanea, or woolly cheetah, was proposed.—The 
Secretary also read a letter addressed to him by Mr. 
J. M. Corncly, announcing that his female Hydropetes 
inermis had just produced three young ones.—Mr. 
J. E. Hartiug exhibited and made remarks on a 
variety of the common snipe, intermediate between 
the usual form of that species and the so-called 
Sabine’s snipe.—Mr. B. Tegetmeier exhibited a speci¬ 
men of a curiously malformed sternum of the tawny 
owl.—Mr. John Murray exhibited and made remarks 
on a series of sharks’ teeth, whales’ ear-bones, and 
other specimens dredged np at great depths during 
the Challenger Expedition.—Mr. P. L. Sclater read 
the first of a series of Reports on the collection of 
birds made during the voyage of the Challenger, con¬ 
taining general remarks on the collection, which was 
stated to consist of about 679 skins of terrestrial and 
198 of oceanic birds, besides a considerable series of 
specimens in salt and in spirit, and a collection of 
eggs, principally of the oceanic species.—A communi¬ 
cation was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, con¬ 
taining a Report on the collection of birds made during 
the voyage of the Challenger, in the Philippine 
Islands. Among them were examples of seven 
species new to science.—Mr. P. L. Sclater read a 
paper giving a description of the birds collected at 
the Admiralty Islands during the visit of the Chal¬ 
lenger Expedition to that place. Among these were 
examples of six species hitherto unknown to natu¬ 
ralists.—A communication was read from the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge on some new species of Araneidea, 
with characters of two new genera, and some remarks 
on the families of Podopthalmidcs and Dinopides .— 
A note was read by Mr. J. H. Gurney on the breed¬ 
ing of the Polish swan in captivity, and on the stages 
of plumage of the young birds.—A communication 
was read from Mr. F. Moore, in which he gave a 
complete description of the Lepidopterous fauna of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, so far as it is yet 
known.—A communication was read from Mr. Her¬ 
bert Druce. containing a revision of tho Lepidopterous 
genns Paphia, with descriptions of twenty-ono new 
species.—A communication was read from Mr. E. J. 
Miers, containing the description of a collection of 
Crustacea (Dccapoda and hopoda), chiefly from South 
America, with descriptions of new genera and 
species.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read a description of the 
brain of the Sumatran rhinoceros (Ceratorhinus su- 
matrensis). —A paper by Mr. A. D. Bartlett con¬ 
tained the description of a new guinea-fowl, from Mom- 
bassa, in Eastern Africa, based on a specimen brought 
home by Mr. Gerald Waller, for which the name 
Numida Ellioti was proposed. 


Rotal Society.— ( Thursday, June 21.) 

Snt JosbphD. Hooker, President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—“ On the Normal 
Paraffins, Part 2,” by Prof. Schorlemmer; “ The 
Relationships of the Nerve Cells of the Cortex to the 
Lymphatic System of the Brain,” by Bevan Lewis; 
“ Notes on Physical Goology, No. 3,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Haughton ; “ On the Thicknoss of Soap Films," by 
Prof. Reinold and Prof. Rucker ; “ On some hitherto 
undescribod Peculiarities of Doubly Refracting Crys¬ 
tals,” by II. C. Surby ; “ On the Foci of Lines seen 
through a Crystalline Plate,” by Prof. Stokes; “ Ex¬ 
perimental Demonstration in respect to the Origin of 
Windings of Rivers in Alluvial Plains, and to the 
Mode of Flow of Water round Bends in Pipes,” by 
Prof. James Thomson ; “ On Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s 
Latest Views of Ferments and Germs,” by Dr. Tyn¬ 
dall; “An Attempt to form Double Salts of Silver 


Nitrate and Nitrates of the Alkaline Metals,” by Dr. 
Russell and Prof. Maskelyne; “ On certain Definite 
Integrals,” by W. H. L. Russell; “ The Physiology of 
Sugar in Relation to the Blood, Part 2, by Dr. Pavy. 

' Physical Society.— ( Saturday, June 23.) 

f Prof. G. C. Foster, in the Chair. Prof. W. Grylls 
AdamB exhibited and described a very complete form 
) of optical bench, which, in addition to being pro¬ 
vided with ail the improvements introduced by Prof. 
Clifton, carries an arm which can be set at any angle 
• to it, and is provided with appliances for studying a 
i beam of light or radiant heat, when it deviates from 
the main axis of the instrument. At the base of a 
pillar firmly clamped in any position, is fixed a hori¬ 
zontal graduated circle, and a vernier, attached to a 
countorpoisod arm which rotates round the axis of this 
pillar, renders it possible to determine the angle made 
by the arm with the bench to one minute. At the 
upper extremity of the pillar is a stoel pivot, to which 
various appendages may bo clampod; and immediately 
below this is a second graduated circle, by which to 
determine the angular position of whatover is sup¬ 
ported by the pillar. Prof. Adams illustrated the 
use of the instrument by projecting on to a screen the 
interference bands obtained when a beam of light, 
after reflection from the two surfaces of a thick plate 
of glass, is again reflected from the two surfaces of a 
similar plate placed very nearly parallel to the first. 

A compensator, consisting of two plates of glass of 
equal thickness, is also added between the two thick 
plates, and an ingenious arrangement renders it possible 
to incline the glasses at any angle to one another, and to 
move them either independently or together. Ho also 
showed the effect producod in the positions of the 
bands when the rays from the two surfaces of the first 
plate traverse air of different densities before falling 
on tho second.—Mr. F. D. Brown exhibited an appa¬ 
ratus he has arranged in which to compare thermo¬ 
meters. From a brass hemispherical boiler rises a 
tube of the same metal two inches in diameter, and 
about two feet long. The steam after ascending 
through it descends a metallic jacket eurruunding 
it, whence it passes into a U shaped condenser, and 
from this it is returned to the boiler. Tile upper end 
of the condenser is in connexion with a largo air-tight, 
vessel forming the baso of the apparatus, and in which 
any required degree of exhaustion can be maintained 
by the use of Lothar Meyer's form of pump. The 
thermometers are placed in tubes which pass within 
the wide brass tube at its upper end, and by varying 
the nature of the liquid in the boiler and the pressure 
to which it is subjected, the boiling-point can be 
retainod constant at any required temperature.— 
Dr. Guthrie and Mr. Akroyd communicated a paper 
on “ Electrical Selection.” When a metal or other 
body is rubbed against some non-conducting sub¬ 
stance, like caoutchouc, electricity is developed, and 
the track of the metal may be readily made evident 
by sprinkling on the caoutchouc a mixture of red lead 
and sulphur. This sieving imparts negative electricity 
to the sulphur and positive to the rod lead ; hence that 
particular ingredient of the mixture is drawn to the 
metal-track which possesses the opposite kind of 
electricity. Iron, for example, when rubbed against 
caoutchouc generates negative electricity, and, after 
sprinkling the powder, tho iron track is revealed by 
the marked collection thereon of red lead. A list of 
mixtures was given which may be used instead of tho 
above, and it was shown that electrical selection may 
prove of use (1) in making an electrical diagnosis of 
the metals; (2) in certain experiments where the 
quadrant electrometer is objectionable; and (3) in 
teaching, where this instrument ie often unavailable 
on account of its cost.—An adjourned special general 
meeting of the society was then bold, after which the 
meetings were adjourned until November next. 

Anthropological Institute.— ( Tuesday, June 26.) 
John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. Burt exhibited the prow of a New Zea¬ 
land war-canoe, supposed to have been that which mot 
Captain Cook on his second visit to that country.— 

Mr. Atkinson exhibited a specimen of gold so-called 
Irish ring-money.—A paper by Mr. Mortimer on “An 
Underground Structure near Langtoft, Yorkshire,” was 
read. Mr. Mortimer considers that it is not a Botan- 
tinus; in this opinion ho is opposed by Mr. J. E. 
Prico.—Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael read a paper on 
“A Benedictine Missionary's Account of tho Natives 
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of Australia and Oceania,” in which he summarised 
the principal points of anthropological interest in the 
Mtmorie Storiche dell’ Australia, by Mgr. Salvado, 
O.S.B., and illustrated the missionary’s account 
by reference to the views expressed by Topinard, 
Virchow, and other foreign writers. Mgr. Salvado 
maintains the unity of the Australian race and lan¬ 
guage, and upholds the possibility of raising the 
aborigines to a fairly high pitch of civilisation, urging 
their extreme quickness in learning to speak and 
write European languages. Two letters written in 
Italian by native boys brought to Europe at about 
eleven years of age were commented upon by Mr. 
Carmichael, who laid copies on the table, and pro¬ 
mised further investigation of the questions raised in 
the discussion. 


Society op Antiquaries.—( Thursday , June 28.) 
F. OtrvBY, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Lukis 
contributed a paper upon Stonehengo, in which he 
had collected the descriptions given by Aubrey, Gale, 
and other former observers, tending to show that the 
circle, which now remains, was originally approached 
by an avenue of upright stones.—Among the articles 
exhibited were :—A globular stone mould found near 
Shrewsbury, by Mr. Gwynne, the object of which 
was unknown ; a bronze statuette and a heart-shaped 
medallion, with a phallic ornament, found in Cumber¬ 
land, by Mr. Ferguson; a German sword of the 
seventeenth century, with mottoes in Latin, French, 
and Italian, and a figure of Hercules, in gold on a 
blue ground, by Mr. Latham ; a roll containing a 
pedigree of Edward IV. from Adam, showing his 
descent from Lionel, third son of Edward III., ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Solly ; a set of drawings of the monu¬ 
ments of the De la Beche family at Aldworth, by 
Mr. Goodman, which it is intended to publish by 
subscription ; a few stamps used by apostolic nota¬ 
ries, exhibited by Mr. Nesbitt; and some stone and 
bronze implements found in Warwickshire, by Mr. 
Burgess. _ 


Musical Association. — (Monday, July 2.) 

W M. Chappell, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. Bassett 
exhibited two improved trumpets. The first was a 
valve trumpet, with one of the valves adapted to 
raise the pitch a comma. This is expected to be use¬ 
ful for purposes of just intonation, as well as for 
getting some notes true which are false on the ordi¬ 
nary trumpet. Tho second form obtains all the notes 
ordinarily required, by an arrangement which does 
not injuriously affect the tone of the true trumpet, as 
the valves do.-—Mr. It. H. M. Bosanquet read a 
paper on some points in the harmony of perfect con¬ 
sonances. Tho classification of chords which consti¬ 
tutes the ordinary so-called theory of music, or 
harmony, requires a considerable extension when the 
material employed consists of notes tuned by perfect 
consonances. The development of the chords formed 
by a series of thirds on the dominant was selected as 
an example, and the five principal forms which the 
same chord of the added ninth can assume, according 
to the view taken of the relations between its notes, 
wero discussed in some detail. For the purpose of 
this discussion, a table of the relations of notes tuned 
by perfect consonances was reprinted with slight 
modifications from the Elements of Composition of 
Dr. Crotch (1812). This table is in principle iden¬ 
tical with, and in the detailed working-out but little 
different from, the system recently published by Mr. 
Ellis under the name of Duodenes. The examples 
were played on the largo enharmonic harmonium from 
South Kensington. 


Palaboghapiiical Society.—Annual Meeting.— 

( Monday, July 2.) 

E. A. Bond, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Bond, 
in his address, after congratulating thp society on its 
flourishing condition, stated that, with the cordial 
assistance of the several librarians, arrangements had 
been made for securing facsimiles from manuscripts 
of tho highest antiquity and interest at Rome, 
1'Torenco, Milan, and other Continental libraries re¬ 
cently visited for the purpose by Mr Thompson, Hon. 
Secretary, and another member of the committee. The 
plates of tho Merovingian charters, obtained through 
the kindness of the Director of the Paris “ Archives 
Rationales” and M. Paul Meyer, which should have 
appeared in Part vii., would be included in tbe next 
issue; and tbe series of Greek inscriptions, five of 


which—the earliest dated as far back a» b.c. 600—had 
been given in the recent part, would be further con¬ 
tinued. It was intended also to give full illustration 
of the progress of cursive writing as found in diplomas 
of Italy, France, Spain, and England, and known under 
the names of Roman and Lombardic, Merovingian and 
Visigothic. The resemblances in the forms of cursive 
writing in thedifferent conntriesonthe Continent at the 
timeof the breaking-up of the Roman Empire show that 
they had a common prototype and guide to a know¬ 
ledge of the characters which must have been in use 
under the Romans. The English type of early charter- 
writing, as amply shown in the Facsimiles of Ancient 
Charters in the British Museum, published by the 
Trustees, has, on the contrary, a character of its own, 
borrowed probably from Irish examples, and distinct 
from Continental forms. With regard to the Oriental 
series of Facsimiles, Mr. Bond expressed a hope that, 
notwithstanding the dissatisfaction of tbe editor, 
Prof. Wright, with the amount of support it had re¬ 
ceived, more subscribers would be obtained now that 
the series was fairly started, tho selection and execu¬ 
tion of the plates being most satisfactory, no less than 
twenty-six out of the thirty examples given in the 
two parts being taken from MSS. bearing approximate 
dates, in some cases earlier by centuries than were 
previously known. The task of editing the series 
was a very severe one, and tho society owed 
much to Dr. Wright for the zeal with which he 
had undertaken it. As the number of facsimiles 
in the general series was now sufficient to form 
a volume, it was intended with the next part to 
give a title-page and table of contents in numerical 
order of plates, together with a scheme for arranging 
them in classes. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. W. de G. Birch recommended that plates should 
be given from the leadeu seals of papal bulls, of which 
the Britieh Museum has examples as early as 685, 
and which are valuable as showing art in the impres¬ 
sions and the forms of letters in the inscriptions under 
exact dates. This proposal was approved, and the 
suggestion added to include also royal, ecclesiastical, 
and private seals, which would be found to be im¬ 
portant auxiliaries to the study of palaeography. Mr. 
A. J. Ellis desired that examplos of early musical 
notation should also be given from time to time, in¬ 
stancing as a suitable subject tho colehrated round for 
four voices to the words “ Sumer is ieuraen in” (Har- 
leian MSS. 978), the date of which is about a.d. 1240 ; 
this was also agreed to. Motions were then passed 
appointing Mr. G. F. Warner honorary treasurer, and 
thanking Mr. Bond, Mr. Thompson, and Dr. Wright 
for their services as editors. 


FINE ART. 

Maitres et Petits Maitres. Par Philippe Burty. 

(Paris: Charpentier, 1877.) 

“ Masters and Little Masters ” is an at¬ 
tractive title: chosen happily and, indeed, 
not incorrectly: yet it is a title to 
■which the book at first sight hardly does 
justice. For the volume is not only a col¬ 
lection of articles avowedly without sequence 
or continuity—that, indeed, the title would 
justify—but it is a volume in which a pene¬ 
trating critic has been determined to save 
from the oblivion of a daily newspaper 
several things which in themselves are very 
good, bnt which do not, to our thinking, 
add to the value or the unity of a book in¬ 
tended to last. Thus we begin with a 
chapter on “ The Teaching of Drawing ; ” 
we are made acquainted with the litho¬ 
grapher Eugene Leroux ; we have a study 
of Gavarni, occasioned by M. Edmond de 
Goncourt’s Gavarni , VHomme et I'CEuvre; 
we have an estimate of Sainte-Beuve as a 
critic of Art; there is a chapter on Eugene 
Delacroix in Morocco ; there is a snrvey of 
the Salons of Diderot. 

These things are all qnito interesting, and 
in making this miscellaneous assemblage 
M. Bnrty has done what has seemed good 


to him, and he will no doubt have readers, 
and we shall he the first to rejoice at it. But 
scattered here and there over the collection 
was the material for a book of greater unity 
and sequence, and the first question a dis¬ 
contented critic might pnt is whether M. 
Burty has not partly lost an opportunity— 
whether the judge of so much modem art 
might not also have been its historian. The 
historian of all modem art of course no 
writer of our day could possibly be. The 
moment has not come for that task ; for our 
Art is seen too closely, with too much of 
prejudice or prepossession. Bat M. Barty 
has special qualities fitting him, we think, 
to be already the historian of a movement 
which, if it may still have a Future, has at 
least already a Past—that movement of 
freedom in modem landscape art with which 
the author whose book is before ns finds 
himself in special sympathy. Of that move¬ 
ment the English were the originators, and 
the French the pursuers. The part of both 
in it is fully recognised by M. Burty—in his 
intention he does as much justice to Crome 
and Constablo as to Rousseau and Jnles 
Dupr6. The articles devoted to it are 
among the happiest, and we think the most 
thoroughly studied, in liis book. As separate 
sketches they are very complete, for the 
critic has not only amassed his knowledge, 
but has known how to use it. He has added 
personal observation to tbe record of facts. 
Traditions annoy him, and his own criticism 
is nothing if not individual. He has fre¬ 
quented the artists of whom he chiefly 
writes. And he has surrounded himself with 
Art. But, for the moment at least, he has 
missed a chance, it seems to ns. It has been 
within his power to write the deliberate 
chronicle of modern landscape in France— 
modern landscape and that landscape with 
country figures which is so closely allied to 
it. Ho might have written that alone. 

Corot’s name is, howover, perhaps the 
only very illustrious name, among men no 
longer living, and who were associated with 
this movement, that we find omitted here. 
And this omission is certainly not from any 
want of sympathy on the part of the writer, 
for elsewhere we have read excellent pages 
of his on the veteran dreamer of landscape. 
Rousseau, Diaz, and Millet are here, and no 
artists are more skilfully treated by M. 
Burty. Of the two greater ones—Rousseau 
and Millet—the younger, Millet, who died 
the last, is tho better known in England. It 
is not that ho was so very much younger, 
for he was bom in 1815 — only three 
years after Rousseau—bat that he hap¬ 
pened to live some seven or eight years 
longer, and in those seven or eight years 
the London picture-dealers learned that 
Gerome, Rosa Bonheur, and Edouard Frere 
were not the only artists worth importing. 
The work of tho two men was dissimilar 
enough, except in the intensity and sincerity 
and novelty of its aim, but the lives at least 
had something in common, if it was only 
the struggle so hard and long-continued 
that it recalls to us the career of Constable. 
Millet was more than a middle-aged man 
before he could alford the luxury of a table¬ 
cloth at dinner, and before his children 
ceased to be the children of a peasant. Rous¬ 
seau, the son of a tailor in the Rue Mauve 
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Saint-Eustache, might have risen pretty soon 
from the bourgeoisie to the best places in 
Bohemia, if not to still sorer ground, bat 
the boldness and originality of his landscape 
cansed it to be refused by every jury of 
which the accepted painters of the Institute 
formed a part, and he sometimes had a diffi¬ 
culty in finding the cash which even the 
humblest could not do without in making a 
painter’s excursion to Meudon ; and it was 
not until long after Ary Scheffer not only 
tried to sell his work, but insisted on pub¬ 
licly exhibiting it in his own studio, that 
Rousseau found that honest and clear-headed 
criticism was rallying round him, and that 
his pictures were beginning to have pur¬ 
chasers. As lately as 1852, a writer of re¬ 
pute was directing reproaches at “ the mania 
of the young school to express everything by 
colour,” yet Rousseau had before then in¬ 
sisted, to his pupils, on the secondary part 
which colour played. M. Burty’s testimony 
on this point, derived as it is directly from 
a pupil of the artist, has especial value, and 
will be quite new to all who have not studied 
the master’s work with very particular at¬ 
tention. “ You thought,” said Rousseau to 
his pupil M. Letronne, “ that in coming to 
a colourist you would not need to draw.” 
The pupil was copying a Van Goyen, when 
the master said to him, “ Celui-ci n’a pas 
besoin de beaucoup de couleur pour donner 
l’idee de l’espace. A la rigueur vous pouvez 
vous passer de couleur, mais vous ne pouvez 
rien faire sans l’harmonie.” And M. Burty’s 
record of his own experience of Rousseau 
is quite in accord with this. 

“ Je possede de lui,” writes M. Burty, “ un 
petit tableau prepare k la terra de momie. II me 
diaait, ‘ Le tableau doit etre prdalablement fait 
dans notre cerveau. Le peintre ne le fait point 
n&itre sur la toile, il enleve successivement les 
roiles qui le cachaient.’ En eil'et il placait sur ce 
pacaeau une feuille de papier de soie, les details 
menus disparaissaient; il en ajoutait une seconds, 
fa silhouettes se massaient plus confusdment; il 
en superposait une troisieme, les valeurs d'ombre 
°n de lumiere n'avaient que baissd d’intensitd, 
mais non de rapports. Le squelette du tableau 
^tait la, dans sa robuate ossature. ‘ Si je veux 
acuever mon dbauehe,’ ajoutait-il, ‘j’aurai suivi la 
niarche inverse de ce que nous venous de faire. 

J aurai successivement affirm*) la lumifire de meme 
qn un objet se degage peu a peu du ndant, qui est 
lubscurite, lorsque l'on monte les marches de 
escalier d'une cave. La coloration n’est plus 
qu une affaire d’observation visuelle et d’organisa- 
Uon. Il faut toujours la rdserver pour la fin.’” 

Theodore Rousseau never went out of 
France— 

estimant qua moins de prendre des notes in¬ 
complete® de touriete il fuut etre nd dans un pays, 
J avoir yticu, je veux dire grandi, aimd et Bouf- 
ert, souri et pleura, revd et rdfldchi pour en savoir 
es consolations et les grandeurs, les beautds et 
i" <;L!/f 3se6 ’,P 0Ur en pdudtrer l’esprlt, le coeur, 
nores. L’art du paysagiste pousse aussi loin 
T 16 8en t*it Thdodore Rousseau est une commu- 
10u avec fa forces meme du monde.” 

suit fi p re ' lailds cap e s of MiUet are the ro¬ 
an i ?[. a °° m mnmon as sincere and intimate, 
this gives them much of their interest, 
bop T° rk Millet’s own kindred had 
in V doin 5~the work he had done himself 
j ls y°ith—driving the plough, and sow- 

the seed, and stooping over the potato 
arrest that is the work that is being done 
7 the peasants of his pictures. And they 


are the peasants to do it, for he has drawn 
them with the figures and gestures of their 
craft; in his pictures they are no idyllic 
visitants, but a part almost of the earth 
itself. In this way Millet did for the pea¬ 
santry—and was the first to do it—what 
Chardin had done for the bourgeoisie — 
reflected with truth a whole class of the 
population—and he did it, not only more 
truly than any other painter, but more truly 
than any poet or prose writer, for the poet 
and the prose writer, from Wordsworth to 
George Sand—from Michael to La petite 
Fadette —have not been able to rid them¬ 
selves in their treatment of the peasant of 
all ttmch of the ideal. Millet cared for the 
peasant as he was, and almost is —“ a wild 
animal; males and females spread over the 
country, livid, burnt by the sun; fixed to 
the earth they dig.” Wordsworth, on the 
other hand, frankly confessed that his care 
for “ shepherds, dwellers in the valley,” was 
“ not for themselves,” but— 

“ For the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode.” 

And most artists, both literary and pictorial, 
have followed Wordsworth and not Mill et. 
They have been idealists if they have not 
been philosophers. 

Millet’s work has come to be recognised, 
however, and no one has understood it 
better than M. Burty. An earlier worker in 
the same field is, at all events in England, 
much less known, and of him, too, this 
French critic has treated — Paul Huet, 
earliest almost of the painters of unfettered, 
of romantic, of un traditional landscape. A 
pupil for a while of Gros, and dominated by 
the influence of Rembrandt and Rubens 
among departed masters, Hnet admired pas¬ 
sionately the “ blaok-and-white ” of Turner 
and Constable—the prints, part etchings, 
part mezzotint, which, guided by his own 
hands, rendered and improved the drawings 
of Turner, and those, wholly mezzotint, in 
which David Lucas recorded the landscape 
of Constable. The Turner prints were all 
issued when Hnet was but a lad ; the Con¬ 
stable prints, on the other hand, were not 
only not issued until some twenty years 
afterwards, but were not issued until some 
time after Constable’s Mag- Warn had made 
its sensation at the Louvre. These, there¬ 
fore—though M. Burty does not make the 
point perfectly plain—can have counted but 
for little in forming the art of Huet. 
For, as M. Burty himself excellently insists, 
the art of Huet was romantic, original, un- 
traditional from the beginning, and the 
beginning was even before that Salon when 
Constable and his English brethren broke 
with surprise upon the French at the Louvre. 
Quite in his youth he took up his abode in 
the lie Seguin, a wooded island of the Seine, 
and his early pictures painted there have his 
characteristics of romantic woodland, grouped 
in large masses, of long perspectives, of 
composition that was more determined to be 
poetical than to be rigidly correct. He was 
from the first days a painter of “ effects ; ” 
earning at the first what Michelet said of 
him at the last, “ Il dta.it ne triste, fin, 
delicat, fait pour les nuances fuyantes, les 
plnies par moments soleilldes. S’il faisait 
beau, il restait au logis.” Bom iu 1804, he 
died in 1869; the final years of his life 


saddened a little by the silence that had 
crept over his name. 

Hnet is now to be remembered not alone 
by his painting. It was he who revived in 
France the practice of etching, which for 
forty years had been neglected, and there are 
reasonable critics who see now in his work 
qualities which place him high. A pictur¬ 
esque etcher, carrying with him into his new 
practice the sincerity of sentiment which 
marked his landscape paintings, Huet un¬ 
doubtedly was. One plate of a wild beauty 
—Un Font en Auvergne —would alone prove 
him to have been such ; but both in painting 
and in etching his works bad a touch of the 
theatrical. His enthusiasm was genuine, but 
it was for abstract and generalised landscape, 
and our taste to-day is for the individual, 
the intimate, and personal. None the less 
is the chapter an interesting one in M. 
Bnrty’s agreeable collection. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


ART BALES. 

A small collection of drawings by old masters 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge, a fortnight since. It was the property of 
Lord Ronald Gower, and included examples of 
many schools. The prices realised were not high, 
a few drawings only passing out of the hands of 
the auctioneer for any considerable sums. Among 
them may be noticed a black chalk drawing by 
Boucher, of a Shepherd and Shepherdess, seated 
under a tree. It fell to Mr. Thibaudeau for 10/. 
For 6/. 10s. 6 d. there fell to Mr. Robinson an 
example of Adrian Van de Velde, a landscape with 
sheep and cattle on the banks of a stream. The 
drawing was with the pen, with a wash of Indian 
ink. By Claude there was a drawing in black 
chalk, heightened with white, on grey paper, re¬ 
presenting a seaport at sunset, with "figures and 
boats. It fell to Mr. Hogarth for the sum of 21/. 
Some pictures belonging to another collection were 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the same day. 

On the 80th ult., Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a set of Louis XVI. decorations for a 
room, consisting of twelve panels with figures, 
birds, and vases, four pilasters with birds and 
flowers, two dessus-de-portes, and three Watteau 
subjects, an excellent illustration of the elegance 
and delicacy of room decorations of the period, 
160 gs. On the previous day were sold some 
carved oak cabinets, ranging Irom 151. to 20 gs.; 
a fluted Elizabethan suit of tilting armour, 
87 gs.; a fluted back and breastplate, 20 gs.; and 
various other pieces. 

We wish to draw the attention of collectors of 
English Coins to the sale of a selection from the 
Cabinet of the Bank of England, which will take 
place at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s on the 
18th instant. The specimens are in remarkably 
fine condition, and include many of the rarest 
pieces, such as the Oxford and Petition Crowns, 
the gold and silver patterns of Oliver Cromwell, 
and an almost complete series of patterns and 
proofs of the gold and silver coinage of the reigns 
of George III. and later sovereigns. 


MOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A CATALOGUE of the engraved work of M. Al¬ 
phonse Legros is, we believe, in preparation. It 
may shortly be issued. It is, we hear, to be the 
joint work of Mr. A. W. Thibaudeau and M. 
Poulet-Malassis. It is intended that only a limited 
number of copies shall be printed, and upon What¬ 
man paper. 

We hear that the Berlin Museum has had 
another piece of luck in the acquisition, for wk a 
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is probably a Tory moderate sum, of a most valu¬ 
able collection of drawings by Albert Diirer, 
formed during many years by M. Alexandre 
Posonyi, of Vienna. These drawings, which had 
long been celebrated among connoisseurs, became 
some time ago the property of a Parisian amateur, 
who was recently persuaded by the agent of the 
Berlin Museum to dispose of them for a sum not 
much over four thousand pounds. The value of 
drawings by Old Masters, though it is one of the 
most uncertain and difficult questions to deter¬ 
mine, and has been made by recent caprices of 
fashion slight enough when unknown and un¬ 
recognised works are alone concerned, is as high 
as ever—probably higher than ever—when the 
works offered for sale are authenticated, famous, 
and unmistakeable. Four thousand pounds is, 
therefore, no large sum to have secured the 
acquisition of a very large collection of the cha¬ 
racter of that formed by M. Posonyi, of Vienna, 
and recently in the hands of the Parisian amateur. 

A book of Diirer prints of exceptional cha¬ 
racter has passed lately, we hear, into the posses¬ 
sion of the Amsterdam Museum through the gift 
of a Dutch amateur. A collection of the finest 
of Albert Diner's engravings, formed as early as 
the sixteenth century and bound at that epoch in 
the volume now passed on to the Amsterdam 
Museum through the generosity of its last pos¬ 
sessor, is for any gathering, whether public or 
private, a considerable and noteworthy acquisi¬ 
tion. We believe that the Amsterdam Museum 
—naturally concentrating itself on the works of 
the Dutch masters—has not, hitherto, been rich 
in the works of Albert Diirer; so that the present 
gift comes to it as doubly fortunate. 

An announcement has just been made of the 
sale, about the middle of this month, of the second 
portion of duplicate prints from a celebrated public 
collection, under which announcement it is not 
difficult to read a reference to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. The prints to be offered 
for sale on this occasion number among them 
specimens of the works of Israel van Meckenen, 
Martin Schongauer, Albert Diirer, and Lucas of 
Leyden, as well as those of the works of several 
of the “Little Masters” of Germany. The an¬ 
nouncement of the sale suggests the thought of 
the impossibility of any similar advertisement 
proceeding from the British Museum, and may 
even suggest to some the desirability that the 
rules of the institution in Great Bussell Street 
were in this respect capable of relaxation. The 
gradual accumulation of prints by gift, bequest, 
and purchase has resulted there, as it could hardly 
Ml to do, in the assemblage of much work that 
finds itself repeated in other portions of the store 
of the Museum; and while it is obvious that any 
sale other than a very carefully considered one 
would only be a trifling with possessions many 
of which were obtained with difficulty, it is, 
nevertheless, apparent that the permission to 
sell such things as might be considered super¬ 
fluous would be able to furnish the Museum 
with additional funds for the acquisition of 
what is still lacking to its riches. Again, the 
whole question of bequests to great public institu¬ 
tions is by no means so settled as those who are 
wholly in favour of them might lead us to believe, 
for while, indeed, no benefaction can be greater 
than that of the collector who leaves his collection 
to an institution which wants it, it must be re¬ 
membered that the bestowal of duplicates, which 
through inadvertence is doubtless no uncommon 
occurrence, confers on the institution but a doubt¬ 
ful favour, while it deprives private collectors and 
dealers of what would otherwise be in circulation 
among those anxious for an opportunity of acquisi¬ 
tion, and for that special study which hardly any¬ 
thing but possession renders easy. 

We have received from Messrs. Goupil, of 
Bedford Street, Strand, a fine and elaborate line- 
engraving of a picture that has been exhibited in 
their weU-appointed gallery. The subject of the 


engraving is M. Hubert’s picture, La Vierge de la 
Dtlivrance, and the engraver is M. A. Huot. It 
would be difficult to render with more of accuracy 
the dreamy and sad-eyed damsel who stands to M. 
Hubert as the realisation of the Virgin Mary. 
That damsel, as all know who know anything of 
M. Hubert’s art, is not drawn after the fashion of 
many artists in these modem times, from a Jewish 
type. With local character, or at least the local 
character of the East, M. Hubert is not at all con¬ 
cerned. He seeks rather to impress upon the face 
which he depicts the sign of rapt devotion blended 
with the sign of the knowledge of the trouble that 
will come to be the Virgin’s, upon whom this 
honour weighs. And the Virgin M. Hubert 
depicts recalls invariably as to her physical 
characteristics a young woman of Southern Italy, 
dark-skinned, dark-eyed, and dreamy, with a slow 
grace of movement. The type would appear to 
have been originally suggested to the artist when 
he painted the more secular figures of his Cala- 
bresella and his MaTaria pictures, but his use of 
it was confirmed during the years when, as 
Director of the French Academy at Rome, he re¬ 
sided in the Villa Medicis. M. Huot has not only 
engraved with skill a face that catches exactly the 
expression of the original picture, but his manage¬ 
ment of the light and shade and of the textures 
introduced reminds one satisfactorily of the 
elegance that is the dominant note of M. Hubert’s 
work. 

In our number of June 23 we referred to the 
projected pictorial decoration of the new Town- 
nail in Manchester; and we are not aware that we 
have anything in particular to retract or qualify, 
although since then the Manchester Council, 
which is the body ultimately empowered to decide 
on the matter, seems rather inclined to draw a line 
of demarcation between its own future action and 
the past action of the architect, Mr. Waterhouse, 
and a sub-committee in scheming-out work, and 
addressing particular artists. The architect and 
sub-committee have already acted; then it will lie 
with the general committee to approve, and 
finally with the Council to determine. In the 
Manchester City News of June 30 we find 
some details which appear to represent the 
latest phase in these transactions. Four principal 
rooms and a small anteroom are to be painted. 
Messrs. Madox-Brown and Shields have been ex¬ 
pressly asked by the architect, and have notified 
their assent, to do the paintings required in the great 
public hall, twelve subjects illustrating the history 
of Manchester. For the other three large rooms, 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, whom we had already 
named, and Messrs. Calderon and Yeames, whom 
we did not name, have been invited; and for the 
anteroom Mr. Crane, whose name appears now for 
the first time, so flax as we are aware, in this con¬ 
nexion. Of Messrs. Leighton and Poynter, whom 
we spoke of as unlikely to act, we now hear no 
more; nor yet of Messrs. Watts and Albert Moore. 
A sum of about 9,000/. will be available as 
pay for the whole of the pictorial work; and 
on June 28 the Council resolved, before proceed¬ 
ing further with the details, to call for an estimate 
of the expected actual cost. The whole project is 
undoubtedly a highly important one, both to the 
Manchester people, the artists affected, and the in¬ 
terests of art and the profession generally; and its 
successive stages ought to be carefully observed by 
all who are interested in seeing a good outcome 
from it. 

The lease of the well-known building in Suffolk 
Street by the Corporation of British Artists will 
expire pretty soon. This will not cause any dis¬ 
solution of the Corporation—perhaps not even 
any considerable change in its management. The 
members purpose reopening their exhibition in the 
Art Galleries in Conduit Street. 

The Rembrandt Exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club closes to-day (Saturday). 

Rubens’ portrait of himself in the Belvedere at 
Vienna has just been engraved by the German en- 
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graver Herr Johann Lindner. It is published by 
the Gesellschaft fur Vervielfaltigende Kunst, 
which society likewise publishes an etching, by 
Prof. Unger, of the same Master’s Holy Family 
under the Apple Tree, a small painting which 
forms the outside of the great altar-piece of St. 
Udefonso in the Vienna Gallery. This completes 
the publication of that celebrated work, the centre { 
portion of which, depicting the Virgin attended by 
four holy virgins presenting a magnificent priestly 
robe to St. Ildefonso, was etched by Unger some 
time ago, and has had a great success. 

Another great Rubens picture etched by 
Unger appears in the second number of that 
artist’s Royal Oallery of Vienna. This is none 
other than the magnificent Feast of Venus, a work 
which no modem engraver has hitherto ventured 
to touch. Its dashing magnificence presents, 
indeed, enormous difficulties, which Unger cannot 
be said to have entirely overcome, but it may be 
admitted that he has dealt with them in a way 
that few other engravers could have done. His 
etching (failing the original picture; will be a 
valuable addition to the' Rubens collection at 
Antwerp at the time of the centenary. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens, which 
during the past year has been occupied so success- j 
fully in the excavation of the south side of the 
Acropolis, is understood to be making arrange¬ 
ments for the purchase of the villagers’ houses 
now standing within the area of the great temple 
at Eleusis. If the arrangements prove satisfac¬ 
tory, excavations on a large scale will probably be 
begun next season. Among other plans spoken 
of at Athens is the excavation of the east and 
north sides of the Acropolis. 

Two striking pictures by Gabriel Max, repre¬ 
senting Mary Magdalene and Judas Iscariot, are 
at present being exhibited at Prague. They have 
been painted as pendants to Max’s celebrated Head 1 
of Christ, and may be taken as typical of hopeful 
and despairing repentance. In technical skill the ' 
Judas is said to be equal to the highest achieve¬ 
ments of Max’s art. 

The widow of Edgar Quinet has recently pre¬ 
sented to the Museum of Bourg two bas-reliefs, ~ 
and a group of sculpture executed by the Prin- 
cesse Marie d’Orlcans, from motives taken from 
Quinet’s prose poem, Ahasvirus. The larger of 
these worts represents the poet raising the stone -: 
of his tomb, surrounded by the figures of his 
dreams. They were given bv the Princess as a 
homage to the author, and have now found a 
suitable place in the museum of his native city. 

A prize for perspective has been instituted and 
adjudged this year at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
conformably to the will of the late M. Fortin 
d’lvry. Its first recipient was M. F. Lacaille. It : 
is worth 600 fir. 

L'Art contains this week a most interesting 
etching by R. W. Macbeth, from his picture 
in the Royal Academy, Potato Harvest in the 
Fens. The effects of light in this work cast 
quite a Rembrandtesque sort of poetry over the 
whole scene. We imagine, however, that these , 
effects are more poetical than truthful. The rain- 
cloud seems too directly over-head for the principal 
group to escape it. - 

Two competitions have been opened at Geneva 
for a monument to General Dufour—one for an 
equestrian statue, the other for a statue on foot. 

The formation of a Society of Industrial Art, 
having for its object the creation of art schools, 
the organisation of annual exhibitions, and the 
general promotion and development of the art 
manufactures of the country, is being much talked 
of in Switzerland. M. Rust, the eminent Swiss 
architect, has published a scheme for such a 
society, and several of the principal Swiss journals 
have taken up the subject. 
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THB STAGS. 

Air English prose version of Francois Oopp<5e’s 
Le Luthier de Crfmone has been produced this 
week at the Olympic Theatre. The adaptor, Mr. 
Henry Neville, has judiciously abstained from 
any attempt to change the place or the period of 
time of the original; and the story, the situations, 
and the dialogue are substantially the same as 
those of the exquisite little piece in which M. 
Coquelin won so much favour last year. The 
poetry of the conception has, however, in great 
degree evaporated. Mr. Neville’s Hunchback ex¬ 
hibits a rough sort of pathos, but the surroundings 
are against him. Unfortunately the humour of 
Mr. W, J. Hill is not of a kind to carry the 
imagination back into the past; and his style 
generally consorts ill with the idea of the old 
violin-maker who reverences his art above all 
things. At the same theatre the drama entitled 
Lady Audley’s Secret, founded on Miss Braddon’s 
novel of that name, has been revived, the author 
having extended the play for the occasion to four 
acts, and so reconstructed it as to give better 
opportunities for the display of set scenes. The 
leading parts are represented by Mr. Henry Neville 
and Misa Pateman. 

A diuma entitled Stolen Kisses, which has 
already been performed in Liverpool, has been 
transferred this week to the stage of the Globe 
Theatre. The story of the play combines feeble 
sentimentalism with melodramatic unreality in 
the proportion of something like two-thirds of the 
former to one-third of the latter ingredient. Yet 
the new piece afforded a good deal of amusement, 
arising, however, chiefly out of the relations of a 
young gentleman, who divides his affections be¬ 
tween a skittish young lady and a comet-4-piston, 
and the skittish young lady referred to, who is 
hardly less enamoured of this musical instrument 
than of its indefatigable player. In the scenes in 
which Miss Lydia Foote and Mr. D’Alrey ap¬ 
peared in these characters there is some humour; 
and also a degree of cleverness in the dialogue 
which b not often to be discovered in other parts 
of the piece. The author is Mr. Paul Merritt. 

M. Arko Masque, a French gentleman, made 
his appearance at the Opdra Comique Theatre, on 
Friday last, in the character of Othello. The per¬ 
formance, which was limited to one night, was 
avowedly of an experimental kind. M. Marque, in 
fact, seems to have suspected that he could play 
Othello in English, and to have been anxious to 
find an audience to confirm his suspicion. Un¬ 
fortunately the result was not wholly satisfactory. 
In the earlier scenes M. Marque was feeble and 
ungraceful in action, and painfully indistinct in 
utterance; later on he exhibited a tendency to 
violence of action, for which there was only an 
occasional justification in the lines that he was 
uttering, when he spoke more calmly there were 
evidences of careful study of emphasis; but the 
part of Othello demands physical qualifications 
which M. Marque does not possess. It is fair 
to add that he appeared to find the presence 
of in audience prepared to pass a judgment upon 
ms powers as a Shaksperian actor more trying to 
“8 nerves than he had expected. 


MUSIC. 

Alt Essay on the Growth of the Musical Scale 
Modem Harmony. By J. M. Capes, 
18^) ^^° n< ^ on: Eovello, Ewer & Co., 

book is dedicated to Dr. Stainer, and 
gtotiwaes to contain “ a short and systematic 
monstration of the physiological truth of 

• . Vle '*' 8 upon which Dr. Stainer’s treatise 
“ based.” 

■® r * Stainer’s position is a very strong 
°ne. He assumes a material, discnsses and 


classifies it. There are two peculiarities in 
his treatise: the employment of the equal 
temperament as the material to be studied ; 
and the principle, originally used by Rameau, 
of regarding the various successions of thirds 
as the primary forms of chords. A very 
small portion of the present work is occu¬ 
pied with these snbjects ; their treatment is 
short and scarcely systematic ; and there is 
not a word of physiology in the book. 

The treatment of temperament is not such 
as to demand serious attention. Article 111, 
in which the explanation of this subject is 
attempted, I find myself wholly unable to 
accept. The idea that notes are modified in 
pitch by reflexion from the walls of rooms 
or buildings, so as to produce errors which 
are considerable when compared with the 
errors of temperament (Article 118), I re¬ 
gard as entirely devoid of foundation. The 
principle of successive thirds is one which 
has not received much attention (from the 
Rameau-Stainer point of view, at least) on 
the part of physicists. Helmholtz has, how¬ 
ever, treated a number of cases in detail, and 
his principles are amply sufficient to deal with 
the subject in a general manner. The pre¬ 
sent attempt goes on different lines, and can¬ 
not be regarded as successful. We shall 
refer later to the principle of imitation of 
the harmonic series on which it is based. 

Looking at the title, some allusion to the 
history of the scale may be expected; but 
none occurs. The view taken is really based 
on a theoretical derivation of the scale given 
in some recent text-books. It may be sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

Singing “was originally controlled by the fact 
that the pipe or tube from which the singer drew 
his first attempts at musical sound would only 
yield a certain limited number of notes, and that 
these were the same, whatever pipe or tube he 

employed.As he could not change the 

capabilities of the pipe [why not cut holes in itP], 
he must have adapted his own singing to the 
notes which he drew from his instrument ” 

(p. 28). 

This embodies the view put forward. It 
amounts to the statement that the scale was 
originally derived as a succession of har¬ 
monics of a pipe. 

On this we may remark, first, that there 
is no historical evidence whatever for such 
a derivation; secondly, the fact that the 
scale can be represented as a series of har¬ 
monics shonld, according to the hypothetical 
history, have been the basis of musical 
theory and practice in all time; but actually 
it finds no place in any mnsical system or 
work on mnsio until within the last few 
years. Rameau had no idea of the kind, 
though he was the founder of the harmonio 
treatment. His argument was: sounding 
bodies in nature accompany their own notes 
with twelfth and seventeenth (octaves of 
fifth and third) ; “ then this octave of the 
fifth, and double octave of the third, furnish 
the most perfect chord one can join to a 
note, since this chord is the tvork of nature ” 
(D’Alembert’s Elements . . suivant les Prin- 
cipes de M. Rameau, p. 20). Helmholtz 
demolishes this argument (see Ellis’s Helm¬ 
holtz, p. 352). Tho demolition applies to 
the present theory, that the notes of the 
scale are imitations of a harmonio series. 
The view I am disposed to accept as 


probable is that the scale was developed by 
the tuning in consonances of the strings of 
the early lyre or harp, the instrument of 
the minstrel. This squares very well with 
the history, and is much less far-fetched 
than the harmonic view. In fact, the Pytha¬ 
gorean scale, one of the few of which we 
have complete accounts, was unquestionably 
formed by tuning fifths in this manner. 

The above deals substantially with the 
main point of the book. We have not space 
for much detail. The remarks on the ab¬ 
surdity of the nomenclature of perfect and 
imperfect intervals point to a generally ad¬ 
mitted fault; but much of the abuse is 
misplaced.—Note, p. 68: “ What can be 
more ridiculous, for instance, than to call a 
fifth a ‘ perfect fifth,’ and an interval which 
is a semitone less in measurement an ‘ im¬ 
perfect fifth ’ ? This latter is not a fifth at 
all.”—Of course this depends on how we 
define a fifth. Our author would probably 
choose to define it as the interval whose 
vibration ratio is §; but it is a symbol of 
technical music, and the universal consensus 
of technical musicians may surely be allowed 
to define their own symbols. What they 
mean by a fifth is an interval which includes 
five steps of tho scale. The conception is a 
simple and intelligible one, and we do not 
see why musicians should not be allowed to 
use it. Similar observations apply to the 
nomenclature of major and minor sevenths, 
which is sharply attacked. 

A few remarks in conclusion. The ex¬ 
planation given at p. 104 of the dissonant 
passages of Bach, quoted from Sedley 
Taylor, is incorrect; in fact, the technical 1 
music is faulty almost throughout; we have 
taken the trouble to have our own opinion 
confirmed by competent authority. The 
explanation of consonance and dissonance is 
given according to the old theory of Young, 
now superseded, by general consent, by 
Helmholtz’s work, which appears not to 
have been mastered; while the pretension to 
acquaintance with the molecular theory of 
gases (note p. viii.) is calculated to lead the 
unwary to suppose, erroneously, that the 
physics may be trusted. 

R. H. M. Bosanqcet. 


THB HAlNDEL FESTIVAL. 

(Concluding Notice .) 

Thb second day of the Handel Festival is the 
one to which musicians probably look with the 
most interest, because it is then, and then only, 
that there is any opportunity of hearing portions 
of the great composer’s less-known works. On 
this score no fault was certainly to be found with 
the programme on the present occasion, as it con¬ 
tained ten numbers of more or less importance 
which bad not been beard at any preceding Handel 
Festival. These were the Coronation Anthem 
“ The King shall rejoice; ” the overture to Athaliah ; 
the solo and chorus, “ Tyrants would in impious 
throngs,” from the same oratorio ; the song, “ In 
the battle feme pursuing,” from Deborah ; a reci¬ 
tative, march and chorus, “ Glory to God,” from 
Joshua ; the second organ concerto; and an air and 
chorus from Acts and Galatea. Excepting the 
two pieces last named, hardly any of these ten 
numbers are known to average concert-goers, 
while many of them are very line specimens of 
the old master. So far, therefore, as the choice of 
pieces was concerned there was every cause for 
satisfaction. 
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When, however, we come to speak of the fora 
in which they were presented, matters assume 
another aspect altogether. I do not remember 
ever having been more in a chronic state of indig¬ 
nation than at the burlesque made of much of 
Handel’s music during this performance. It has 
been necessary before to speak on this subject, but 
it is impossible not to refer again to Sir Michael 
Costa’s additional accompaniments, because it is 
the fashion to speak of him as the greatest con¬ 
ductor of Handel, and of his additions to the 
scores as judicious, admirable, and what not. 
As to the necessity for some addition there 
will hardly be two opinions. In the first 
place, there are many passages in which, in ac¬ 
cordance with the custom of his day, the harmo¬ 
nies were left to be filled up by the conductor at 
the organ or harpsichord ; and it would be a false 
veneration for the composer to play merely the 
notes printed in the score; for this would not be 
reproducing the music as it was performed under 
Handel himself. Besides this, some strengthening 
of the orchestration is required for such a place 
as the Crystal Palace, owing to the changed con¬ 
ditions of performance. An instrumental accom¬ 
paniment which would be adequate for the support 
of a few hundred voices would, even allowing for 
the reduplication of the separate parts, sound 
meagre and unsatisfying as an accompaniment of 
three thousand singers. No reasonable man, there¬ 
fore, would object to additions to the score per se. 
But the very first duty of anyone who makes 
such additions is to respect the spirit of the origi¬ 
nal, and the intentions of the composer; and for 
these, it is a painful duty to say, Sir Michael 
Costa appears not to have an adequate regard. 
One would almost imagine that he thought it the 
mission of his life to improve Handel. Any num¬ 
ber of instances might be given from the selection 
performed at the present festival; but two or three 
will suffice. In the march at the end of the 
Occasional overture, and in that from the Ode 
for St. Ceciliets Day, Sir Michael has not 
merely added to Handel’s score, but has omitted 
in several places the original string parts, and 
by giving much prominence to piccolo flutes and 
side-drums produced very nearly the effect of a 
large Volunteer rifle band. Anything more gro¬ 
tesquely un-Handelian cannot be imagined. Only 
one degree less absurd was the overture to Atha- 
liah, which was transformed almost beyond recog¬ 
nition. It would seem, moreover, that Handel 
had not even sense enough to know when it was 
best to write in unison, and when to employ foil 
liarmony—or, at least, that Sir Michael Costa 
knows a great deal better; for the bold unison 
passages in “ Honour and arms ” from Samson 
were given with full harmony above them for 
wind instruments, to the total destruction of the 
original effect. These examples of meddling and 
muddling, simply a few out of many, will suffice 
to illustrate the style of “ additional accompani¬ 
ments” in vogue at the Handel Festivals; the 
most charitable explanation that can be given of 
them is that the conductor, being an Italian, has 
not much sympathy with German music; the 
pity is that he has not sufficient self-restraint to 
induce him to refrain from touching what he 
apparently does not understand. It would, un¬ 
fortunately, be the very reverse of the truth to 
say of him, “ Nihil tetigit quod non oraavit.” I 
•do not believe there is another conductor in Europe 
who would venture to do the things that Sir 
Michael Costa does; and I much doubt whether 
there is any press but ours that would (with a 
few exceptions) pass over such doings in silence, 
instead of indignantly denouncing them as they 
deserve. I am perfectly aware that this is 
strong language; but I am no less sure that every 
unprejudiced musician will admit that it is no more 
than the plain truth; and there are times when 
the speaking of the whole truth without flinching 
becomes a positive duty. 

Among the most important and effective of the 
choral numbers given on the Selection day were 


the great anthem, “ The King shall rejoice,” 
written for the coronation of George II. in 1727, 
three movements of which were afterwards used 
for Deborah ; “ Sing,Oyeheavens,” from Belshazzar, 
“ Glory to God,” from Joshua, and “ The dead shall 
live," from the Ode for St. Cecilia's Day. In all these 
pieces the chorus-singing was steady, though of 
course much refinement is not to be expected with 
so large a mass of voices. On the other hand, 
the two choruses, “Tyrants would in impious 
throngs,” from Athaliah, and “Tyrants now no 
more shall dread,” from Hercules, fully justified 
the remarks made in these columns last week 
with reference to the rehearsal. As was to be 
expected, very little, if any, improvement was 
observable; the former was as uncertain in its 
entries, and the second nearly, if not quite, as much 
out of tune as on the preceding Friday. 

Of the solo vocalists, Mdme. Patey and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, from an artistic point of view, 
carried off the honours. There are no two better 
singers of Handel’s music now before the public. 
The lady’s singing in the beautiful and pathetic 
“ Return, 0 God of Hosts,” from Samson, was 
perfect; and she was hardly less successful in the 
bravura song from Deborah, “ In the battle fame 
pursuing,” though the effect of the music was (from 
no fault of hers) little better than a caricature. 
In this piece Handel has written an important 
accompaniment for organ and flute. The flute 
was omitted altogether; and the organ was not 
only too loud but staccato throughout, and it con¬ 
sequently sounded absurd. Mr. Edward Lloyd 
gave “ Love in her eyeB sits playing ” from Ads 
and Galatea most charmingly, and also sang with 
much effect the incidental tenor solos in “ Glory 
to God ” from Joshua. 

It is needless to enter in detail into all the 
other solo performances. Mdme. Patti sang “ Let 
the bright seraphim ” with Mr. Harper's trumpet 
obbligato, the usual tasteless and un-Handelian 
double cadenza for voice and trumpet being intro¬ 
duced at the close ; and she also gave “ From 
mighty kings ” from Judas Maccahaeus. Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigbv, Mr. Santley, and 
Signor Foli also contributed various mostly well- 
known pieces. As at the last two festivals, one 
of Handel’s organ concertos was brought forward, 
that selected being the second of the first set, one 
of the best. The solo part was admirably played 
by Mr. W. T. Best, of Liverpool. 

The performance of Israel in Egypt, which 
yesterday week brought the festival to a close, 
was, as regards the chorus singing, the most satis¬ 
factory of any given during the week. True, 
there were occasional shortcomings, especially in 
the middle of the chorus “ And with the blast of 
thy nostrils,” where exactly the same mistakes 
were made as at previous festivals; but, on the 
other hand, the most difficult chorus of the work, 
“ The people shall hear,” has rarely been better, if as 
well, given. Some of the numbers in Sir Michael 
Costa's version were quite as badly treated as any¬ 
thing on the Selection day. At the risk of appearing 
always to harp on the same string, a protest must he 
entered against one or two of them. The fine chorus 
“ He smote all the first-born of Egypt ” ends with 
four detached chords for the strings. The con¬ 
ductor has added sustained chords for wind instru¬ 
ments. Even more unwarrantable is the liberty 
he has taken with “Thy right hand, O Lord.” 
Everyone will remember that one of Handel's 
finest effects occurs at the end of this chorus in 
the abrupt close on the words “ hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy.” Sir Michael Costa, with his 
usual love of alteration, has added three chords of 
his own at the end of Handel’s music, and thus 
entirely neutralised the impression the composer 
designed to produce. Not a word of comment is 
necessary; the facts speak for themselves. 

In spite of these and similar drawbacks to the 
full enjoyment of the work, the performance of 
Israel was on the whole a very great treat. The 
magnificent chain of choruses which tells of the 
plagues of Egypt was superbly given, special effect 


being produced by “ He spake the word,” “ He 
gave them hailstones,” “ He led them through the 
deep ” (a very difficult number, which waa par¬ 
ticularly steady), and “ But the waters over¬ 
whelmed their enemies; ” while in the second part 
“ I will sing unto the Lord,” “ Thy right hand, 0 
Lord,” and “The people shall hear,” were ad¬ 
mirably sung. 

Though the solo music in this oratorio is 
small in amount, it is by no means unimportant, 
and requires excellent singing. It has seldom 
been more efficiently given than at this festival. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, in his only song, “ The 
enemy said,” surpassed the expectations even of 
his admirers; his performance may even rank with 
that of Mr. Sims Reeves, with whose name the 
piece has been for so many years associated. 
Another most interesting number was the duet 
“ The Lord is a man of war,” which was given by 
Mr. Santley and Herr Henschel. These two great 
baritones have so many points of resemblance that 
a more than ordinarily perfect ensemble was to be 
expected; and such, in fact, was realised. The 
duet has certainly never been more finely sung. 
The soprano music was divided between Mdme. 
Lemmeus-Sherrington and Mdme. Edith Wynne, 
the former taking the solo “ Sing ye to the Lord,” 
and the latter the air “ Thou didst blow,” while 
the two joined in the duet “ The Lord is my 
strength.” Mdme. Patey took the whole contralto 
part, her greatest effect being naturally produced 
m “ Thou shalt bring them in.” 

In speaking of the festival just past, it has been 
unfortunately impossible to join in the general 
chorus of unqualified laudation. There has been 
much to find fault with; and harm rather than 
good would be done by representing everything 
couleur de rose. It must not be therefore inferred 
that the present Handel Festival has been worse 
than its predecessors; it has probably been neither 
worse nor better. Enough has been said as to 
its faults to show where, in our opinion, the blame 
chiefly rests. In considering the general results 
of the festival it ought to be remembered that 
it is only in a very secondary degree an 
artistic matter at all; it is first and fore¬ 
most a joint speculation of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and the Crystal Palace Company. It 
gives many of our country choralists an oppor¬ 
tunity for a pleasant holiday, which certainly no 
one would grudge them ; it keeps up the memory 
of Handel, and sustains the interest in his music ; 
but beyond this it does very little for the art. 
And if we remember that after all it is chiefly a 
commercial speculation, we may be the more 
inclined to look leniently upon its shortcomings. 

Ebexezer Prout. 


The new college buildings of the Normal Music 
School for the Blind at Upper Norwood are to bo 
formally opened next Thursday afternoon, when 
H.R.H. Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lome) is 
expected to be present. 

On Saturday afternoon Lady Jenkinson, well 
known in societv as an amateur pianoforte-player, 
delivered an address to the pupils and professors 
of the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, in connexion with a scholarship 
of 20 1. a year which her ladyship is collecting 
funds to found at the above institution, in 
memory of Thalberg. The total sum required 
will be 1,000/., and half of this has already been 
subscribed by Lady Jenkinson and her friends. 
At the conclusion of the address, Mr. George 
Macfarren moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
which was heartily responded to. 

The decision of the judges in the competition 
for the grand prize for musical composition in the 
Academie was given last Saturday* No first prize 
was awarded: the second prize was taken by M. 
Blanc, a pupil of F. Bazin: and M. Broutin, a. 
pupil of Victor Masse, received honourable men¬ 
tion. 
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M. Dauphin, an excellent bass singer who was 
heard in this country two years ago with the 
French company at the Gaiety Theatre, and who 
has since been singing with much success at 
Brussels, has jnst been engaged for the Opdra- 
Comique at Paris. 

At each of the three principal Operas in Paris a 
work of Auber's is shortly to be revived. The 
Cheval de Bronze is in preparation at the Thdatre- 
Lyrique, La Muette de Portici at the Grand Opera, 
and Les Diamans de la Couronne at the OptSra- 
Comique. 

The Oazzeita Muticale of Milan states that 
twenty-three new operas have been produced in 
Italy during the first six months of the present 
year. Nearly all are said to have been successful; 
now many will live is another question. 
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SPECTATOR. 

“ The moveme »r tho E dovvment of Research is no longer the impracticable 
crusade which it a *ed tol twelve months ago. The activity of its promoters, 

and the unexpect* mpatl which it has inspired in official quarters, have 

enabled it to make its ..ay into tho arena of practical politics. Jn the struggle 
which is being carried on as to University reform, it is one of tho forces which 
must be calculated for, and it is therefore extremely important that .we should 
understand its direction and its aim. The volume before us throws welcome 
light upon much that was before vague or enigmatical in the programme of the 
cow party.” * 

WORLD. 

“In the speech in which he introduced the Oxford Reform Bill, Lord Salis¬ 
bury made himself the mouthpiece of tho authors of Essays in aid of the Endow¬ 
ment of Research.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW, 

“ It is, tlion, a little remarkable that not one of them has eren attempted to 
grapple with the real difficulties of the question.”. 

ATHENAEUM. 

“ It is something, however, to have pointed out tho want, and to have pro¬ 
moted its public recognition. We may now look confidently for futuro improve¬ 
ment to a set of opinion which has already far outran tho most sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions of those who, when they originally appealed to it, did so with scarcely a hope 
of immediate success.” 

EXAMINER. 

“Tho object of these essays is to expound a now conception of the proper 
employment of University endowments; or rather, as the writers soom disposed to 
put it, to recal men’s minds to an old conception which has fallou into neglect.” 

ACADEMY. 

“These essays, which arc all written by advocates of what is called Endow¬ 
ment of Research in the Universities, will help to remove many false impressions 
on that subject. It will be clear from them that all that has been found to L>e 
good and useful at Oxford anil Cambridge may remain undisturbed, and that 
there are ample resources to add to ir. all that tho most ardour, reformers can 
desire. Tho ideji of changing the English into German Universities, of suppres¬ 
sing the College system, of substituting professorial for tutorial teaching, is not 
eveu mooted in any of these Essays. They are all occupied with the question how 
the present system of University education can bo rendered more efficient, and how, 
by the side of it, or in the midst of it, all that is good in tho German Universities. 
a‘iid much that even German Universities have not hitherto attempted, may be 
superadded.” 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

“This volume of Essays pleads for tho general recognition of principles 
which would aim at making our Universities -the homes of more men like Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller. . . . It is not urged that academical revonues should 

he devoted to that purpose exclusively.” 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“This remarkable volume is the outward sign of an unmistakeable ‘set 
which ideas are taking in our generation; and it is, moreover, the proof that 
• scientific studies have entered upon a new phase. . . . It is cortainly an 

astonishing volume.” 

ECHO. 

“This volume contains the best information extant on a subject which, 
.although of national importance, is as yot but imperfectly understood by the 
general public.” 

GLOBE. 

’ “ Tho present volume is a thoughtful contribution to tho discussion of the 
subject.” 

TIMES. 

“ It is an injustice to an essay so brilliant and so suggestive as Mr. Pattison’s 
to present it to our readers in the above brief and imperfect summary. It deserves 
tho careful attention of all who aro interested in the question of University organi¬ 
sation and reform. Thero can be no doubt that the question raised by Mr. Patti- 
son in his concluding words will have to be discussed, ami iu some manner settled 
by tho new Oxford Commissioners.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ Several of the earner essays are of value in clearing tho ground of the 
question. In particular, Mr. Cotton’s essay on the intentions of the founders of 
fellowships is well worth study. . . . Dr. Appleton shows quite conclusively 

that tho Endowment of Education is economically unsound in principle, and with 
great plausibility that the Endowment of Research is economically sound. . . . 

Assuming, as it i* safe to assume, that some considerable reduction of the number 
of fellowships will tako place, the question arises, What is to bo done with the 
money? and the extreme difficulty of suggesting any more satisfactory answer 
than that offered by the advocates of the Eudowment of Research gives the real 
strength to their proposals.” 

STANDARD. 

“ All our sympathies are with Mr. Pattison and his friends.” 

NATURE. 

“Widely as wo should wish to see this book read amongst the laymen of 
science, tho Philistines and those who prophesy to them, politicians and practical 
reformers, it will certainly bo found quite as valuable as by any of those by men 
of science. Mun of science will find in the present volume data and suggestions 
which should aid them groatly, at this critical moment, to determine what they 
will urge upon the Government, as the fit relationship between tho State and 
scientific research. . . . The eminence and competency of tho writers give it 

an overwhelming force of authority and reason.” 
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LITERATURE. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

South Africa, Fast and Present; a Short His¬ 
tory of the European Settlements at the Capo. 

By John Noble, Clerk of the House of 

Assembly of the Cape Colony. (London : 

Longmans & Co., 1877.) 

The publication of a history of the Euro¬ 
pean settlements at the Cape is fully justified 
by the number and importance of the events 
which daring the last few years . have 
drawn public attention to that part of the 
empire. The discovery of diamonds in the 
native territory now known as Griqualand 
West, which took place in 1870, naturally 
excited the interest of manv persons who 
had previously only associated South Africa 
with wines of dubious quality, or with a 
native question of dangerous complexity and 
magnitude. In 1874, the case of the chief 
Langalibalele gave unfortunate prominence 
to the affairs of Natal. Then followed Mr. 
Fronde's mission to the Cape Colony and 
his bold attempt to pioneer the way for a 
South African Federal Union—a proposal 
originally made by Governor Sir George 
Grey nearly twenty years ago. More re¬ 
cently we have witnessed a series of still 
more stirring events which, beginning with 
a declaration of war by the Transvaal Boers 
against a Basuto chief named Seeocoeni, 
have terminated with an unexpected and 
decisive act of intervention on the part of 
the British Government. The Boers did 
their best to annex a native territory, but by 
& singular example of retributive justice 
they have themselves suffered annexation. 

A. country which under both Dntch and 
English rule has been agitated by so many 
events and controversies of the gravest cha¬ 
racter onght certainly to have its history 
written by a competent authority. We see 
no reason to doubt Mr. Noble’s general 
accuracy and impartiality; but it would be 
well if the historian of South Africa were a 
®an able to draw from events the lessons 
they are calculated to teach. We refer par¬ 
ticularly to the light which a writer of this 
class would be able to throw upon those for¬ 
midable questions of native policy which have 
so long perplexed Governments and adminis¬ 
trators. Every reader of Mr. Noble’s work 
must admit that the records of the native 
department in South Africa are pregnant 
with instruction; while it is equally manifest 
that the native difficulty is as real to-day as 
it was when the Kaffirs were driven across 
the Fish River, or when the Boers first 
“ trekked ” into the wilderness. It is true , 


that oar Kaffirs are peaceful, and even loyal; 
that the colonists are no longer haunted in 
their sleep by the apprehension of fierce 
border conflicts; and that many experiments 
made, both by the colony and by missionary 
societies, establish the fact that the natives 
are to a large extent amenable to the influ¬ 
ences of civilisation. But at the same time, 
we appear to bo unable to prevent the 
gradual extension of British authority in 
the interior, and thus step by step we are 
likely to become involved in the responsi¬ 
bility of entering into permanent relations 
with tribes which were previously known to 
us only through traders or missionaries. 
It is therefore manifestly desirable that we 
should endeavour to gain a thorough insight 
into the strength or the weakness of our 
past native policy in South Africa. 

We think that, although Air. Noble shrinks 
from performing the higher functions of the 
historian, his work will enable a candid 
reader to arrive at an intelligible conclusion 
on this subject. He makes it clear that 
every kind of native policy has been tried 
by the authorities at the Cape. In the first 
instance, the Kaffirs were expelled from the 
eastern districts of tho colony, and an at¬ 
tempt was made to establish a neutral zone 
between their territory and our own. Lord 
Charles Somerset endeavoured to enforce 
non-intercourse with the Kaffirs, to the ex¬ 
tent even of interdicting them from resorting 
to the annual fairs at which they had been 
accustomed to engage in barter with the 
colonists. Subsequently this absurd attempt 
to create an impassable barrier between the 
two races was abandoned in favour of the 
Glenelg policy, which sought to regulate in¬ 
tercourse between them by the conclusion 
of treaties which provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of political agents to the various tribes 
and the payment by the latter of compen¬ 
sation for cattle-stealing. The execution of 
these treaties was entrusted to Captain (after¬ 
wards Sir Andries) Stockenstrom, an Afri¬ 
kander, to whose combined ability, courage, 
and humanity Mr. Noble pays a just tribute; 
but in consequence of the opposition of the 
colonists he was recalled, and the authorities 
unhappily returned to tho old system of re¬ 
prisals, a policy which culminated in a series 
of fiercely-contested Kaffir wars. Sir George 
Grey is the Governor to whom is due the 
credit of having shown how a native race 
onght to be governed and how the peace of 
a turbulent frontier may be preserved with¬ 
out loss of authority or of prestige. Mr. 
Noble describes in some detail the plans 
which Sir George Grey adopted. He found 
that the expenses of the last Kaffir war cost 
the mother-country at the rate of a million 
sterling per annnm; and he therefore “ at 
once asked Great Britain to supply 40,0001. 
per annum to defray the cost of executing 
public works, maintaining education and 
benevolent institutions, and promoting civi¬ 
lisation among the Kaffir tribes.” The 
grant was made by the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment ; and, having regard to the expense of 
Kaffir wars, it proved an excellent invest¬ 
ment. Sir George also dealt a severe blow 
at the barbarous practice of accusing inno¬ 
cent persons of witchcraft, which in the 
hands of impeennions chiefs was made a 
means of stripping thrifty and industrious 


natives of the property they* had accumu¬ 
lated. 

“He made a rough calculation of the probable 
annual tines received by tho chiefs, and in lieu 
thereof ollered them a monthly stipend, equiva¬ 
lent to the estimated revenue, to be paid by 
Government on condition of their relinquishing 
their authority. The oiler was accepted, and the 
worst part of Kaffir policy was thus broken 
down.” 

The chiefs were not entirely superseded, 
but were assisted by European magistrates 
in the administration of justice. Since Sir 
George Grey’s time England has been at 
peace with the Kaffirs. There have been 
several “ scares,” but, as in the case of 
Langalibalele, these were the result of false 
or exaggerated reports. 

Not the least valuable portion of Mr. 
Noble’s work is the lucid account he gives 
of tho interesting events connected with the 
exodus from the Capo Colony of tho Dutch 
farmers who, taking offence at the treatment 
they received after tho abolition of slavery, 
“ trekked ” to the Orange River territory, to 
Natal, and also to the country between 
the Yaal and the Limpopo, which has 
just been annexed by Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. They were not able to make 
good their position without much hard 
fighting. Near the Vaal river they were 
attacked by Moselekatze, the chief of 
the Matabele, and suffered heavy losses; 
while in Natal, after they had killed no 
fewer than 200 lions on their line of march, 
a large number of them were slaughtered 
by Dingaan, the Zulu king, who, however, 
subsequently paid dearly for his treachery. 
The British authorities at tho Cape refused 
to allow the Boers to set up an independent 
jurisdiction in Natal ; and ultimately the 
bulk of those who had gone thither joined 
the party which had already crossed tho Vaal 
river. Air. Noble gives a graphic description 
of the battle which Sir Harry Smith fought 
with the Boers at Boomplaats. Previously 
Sir Harry issued tho most extraordinary 
proclamation which had ever made its 
appearance in South Africa:— 

“ If you compel me,” he said, “ to wield the fatal 
sword after all I have attempted for you, the crime 
he upon your own heads; nnd while my troops shall 
exult in victory, I will weep, os you have seen me 
do, over the fallen, the defeated, the deluded; 
your lands shall be wrested from you, your houses 
destroyed, your herds swept off, your own hearts 
blackened by wicked ingratitude, and your faithful, 
your generous friend, who has exerted himself for 
your exclusive benefit, turned into the AveDger of 
Evil!” 

He wound up with an appeal so fervidly re¬ 
ligious in its tone that Mr. Noble naturally 
turns to the Cromwellian period for a parallel. 
Without doubting Sir Harry’s sincerity, we 
think it is probable that he employed the 
language which he thought most likely to 
excite the sympathy of a body of men who 
were all members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Of course we beat the Boers, and 
compelled them to sue for peace; but, with 
that strange vacillation of pnrpose which 
in past years was tho characteristic of 
British colonial policy, a little later on we 
recognised their independence and entered 
into treaty relations with the two govern¬ 
ments into which they wero ultimately di¬ 
vided— i.c., the Orange Free State and the 
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Republic of South Africa. The Bosrs 
proved true to the fanatical hatred which 
they have always entertained towards the 
children of the soil. The constitution of 
the Republic declares that “ the people will 
admit of no equality of persons of colour 
with white inhabitants, neither in State nor 
Church.” Mr. Noble says that “ they made 
little scruple about obtaining possession of 
native children, sometimes as captives of 
war, sometimes by purchase from the na¬ 
tives, sometimes by mere violence ; ” and 
that “ the children so procured were inden¬ 
tured (or as it was called 1 inboeked ’) up to 
the age of twenty-two or twenty-five years.” 
Mr. Noble might have drawn from official 
documents many painful and even thrilling 
details of these kidnapping practices; but, 
nevertheless, the statement he makes on the 
subject justifies the expectation that the 
Boers will prove troublesome subjects to 
Great Britain, and that in their anxiety to 
establish a slaveholding commonwealth, 
many of them will turn their backs upon the 
Transvaal and endeavour to occupy parts of 
the fertile country lying between the Lim¬ 
popo and the Zambesi. 

The Transvaal or South African Republic, 
which has lately been annexed to the British 
possessions, occupies an area of 115,000 
square miles. The white population num¬ 
bers 30,000, and the black from 250,000 to 
300,000. Mr. Noble says that “ the country 
possesses natural advantages superior to any 
other part of colonised South Africa. It has 
a well-watered and fertile soil, rich pastures, 
valuable mineral deposits, and a climate at 
all seasons favourable to Europeans.” There 
is a magnificent upland region from 4,000 to 
7,000 feet high; the slopes of the mountains 
are unsurpassed as grazing grounds ; the 
Leydenburgh district is admirably adapted 
for the growth of cereals; while gold-mining 
operations have been successfully carried on 
in the same region since the year 1871. 

Mr. Noble has collected much valuable 
material illustrative of the early history of 
the Cape Colony, which also throws light 
on its political development. The colo¬ 
nists were involved in a severe struggle 
before they secured liberty of the press. 
When Messrs. Fairbairn and Thomas Pringle, 
the poet, established the Commercial Adver¬ 
tiser, Vae then Governor (Lord Charles Somer¬ 
set) required them to submit their proof- 
sheets to a censor. Instead of either yield¬ 
ing to this inquisitorial demand or defying 
the law, these two public-spirited men simply 
suspended the issue of their journal, and 
appealed to the King and Council in Eng¬ 
land. They could not be punished for sus¬ 
pending their own newspaper, and yet it 
was impossible for them to have taken a 
step more certain to defeat the object of the 
Governor. Lord Charles Somerset, inflamed 
with impotent rage, sent for Mr. Pringle, 
and soundly rated him for his presumption, 
at the same time denouncing the two editors 
as “inveterate Radicals.” Mr. Huskisson, 
however, on being appointed Colonial Min¬ 
ister, granted freedom of the press to the 
colonists, who have also long since been in 
full possession of all other rights of self- 
government. F. W. Chesson. 


The History, Art, and Palaeography of the 

Manuscript styled “ The Utrecht Psalter." 

By Walter de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L. 

(London : Samuel Bagster & Sons, 187b.) 

Hebe we have a volume on which no pains 
have been spared to render it worthy of its 
object. It has been a work of love, and the 
unsparing labour of two whole years has 
been spent on its composition. It is also 
got up in splendid style, being a beautiful 
specimen of typography, and containing 
three autotype facsimiles of a page in the 
Utrecht Psalter and of the corresponding 
pages in the copies executed for the Harleian 
Psalter in the British Museum and the 
Psalter of Eadwine at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Moreover, as if to make the 
volume as attractive as possible, the back 
and the sides of the covers are ornamented 
with engravings of some of the more com¬ 
monly occurring illustrative figures of the 
Psalter. And so we took up the volume 
in the best of humours, hoping to find 
detailed in easy language an account of all 
that had been already said about the Utrecht 
Psalter, together with an account of its con¬ 
tents, which should exhaust the subject both 
as regards the handwriting and the pictorial 
illustrations. 

We must own that we have been some¬ 
what disappointed. Mr. Birch has yet 
to acquire an easy and intelligible style 
of writing. His book is full of interesting 
matter, but it is ill-arranged, and the sen¬ 
tences are intolerably long and sometimes 
almost or quite ungrammatical, while as 
regards the matter itself there is much that 
is irrelevant to the immediate subject or is 
such that, if introduced at all, it ought to 
have been extended to a much greater 
length. The description, also, of the illus¬ 
trations might easily have been made more 
complete and exhaustive than it is. We 
scarcely like to find fault with a work into 
which so much useful information has been 
compressed; and the tabular arrangement 
of typical Latin manuscripts and hand¬ 
writings to the tenth century no doubt pre¬ 
sents a useful index for the use of students 
in palaeography, but it is this very mixing 
up of instruction for beginners with disser¬ 
tations on the style and character of the 
Psalter that we complain of, and we think 
it a subject of regret that the writer pro¬ 
posed to himself two objects in writing this 
work which might better have been sepa¬ 
rated. For the purpose of ascertaining the 
date of the Utrecht Psalter, it would have 
been sufficient to notice that the extant 
examples of the rustic and uncial characters 
mixed are, as enumerated by Mr. Birch, 
the Amiatine Bible and the Parisian Pros¬ 
per, of the seventh century, and the volume 
Vespasian A, in the British Museum, of the 
eighth century. As we mean to confine our 
attention to the Psalter itself and its con¬ 
tents, we shall omit any notice of his first 
two chapters, in which may be found a 
useful sketch of the principal works on 
Western palaeography, as well as of the his¬ 
torical account of the volume with which 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy’s two works on 
this subject have rendered us familiar. We 
have criticised both of these at length (see 
Academy, Aug. 1,1874, and March 6, 1875). 


We should not, however, be doing justice to 
the sagacity of the writer if we did not call 
attention to the fact that he has supplied 
one of the missing links in the pedigree of 
the volume. From a nearly obliterated 
writing on folio 60 b, the letters which make 
up the name Mary Talbott maybe deciphered. 
The conjecture is plausible, and we had 
almost said probable, which traces the manu¬ 
script into the possession of Master Robert 
Talbot, Prebendary of Norwich Cathedral 
in 1547, a noted collector of antiquities, and, 
as he is so much praised by Bale, it may be 
inferred that in all probability the woman 
whose name appears here was his wife, who 
may have been superior to some of the wives 
of ecclesiastics of that time, most of whom 
would not have been able to write their own 
names. 

In his fourth chapter the author enters 
upon a minute description of the contents of 
the volume, and here we have a detailed ac¬ 
count of every class of letter, whether rustic, 
uncial, or capital, together with a catalogue 
of all the kinds of contraction used in the 
manuscript, the stops, the erasures, and the 
corrections. He has touched also upon the 
orthography, a most important point, on 
which, however, he has not dilated further 
than to chronicle the facts of the case, and 
he endorses the opinion of other authorities 
of the British Museum that the character of 
the writing is feeble compared with other 
specimens of rustic writing. As to this point, 
it appears to us that there is considerable 
variation in different parts of the document 
such as to incline us to the opinion that 
more than one hand was employed in the pro¬ 
cess of transcription. Certainly some portions 
will bear a very favourable comparison with 
the writing of the celebrated Codex Ambrosi- 
anus, from which Cardinal Mai published 
some fragments of Cicero, and yet M. Ver- 
muelen, the librarian in whose charge the 
MS. exists, speaks most positively of the 
MS. having been “ certainly written from, 
beginning to end by the same haud.” We 
will simply venture to dissent from this ex¬ 
pression of opinion so strongly pronounced, 
but the disproof of another assertion of this 
palaeographer is complete—viz., that the 
writing was in all cases done before the 
illustrations. On the contrary it is demon¬ 
strable that they were proceeding together 
pari passu, the artist being sometimes 
behind the scribe and sometimes in advanoe 
of him. This point has been elaborately- 
argued in an extensive induction in the 
third number of the Church Quarterly 
Review. 

We shall not dwell upon the fifth chapter, 
because it does not contribute anything 
towards the determination of the date of the 
execution of the volume, consisting as it 
does of a minute and generally speaking 
fairly accurate description of the successive 
pages of MS. and the interspersed illustra¬ 
tions. We notice slight errors in the repre¬ 
sentation of the Elendms Contentorum, which., 
however, are not of the slightest importance ; 
but there is a mistake of a remarkable kindL 
in the description of what may be called tho 
Frontispiece, which occupies a whole page, 
and on which the allusions throughout th« 
first psalm are exemplified. Mr. Birch seem s 
quite to have missed his way in describing- 
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tile -winged head in the centre “ apparently 
lying on Hie ground of the hillock.” It is, 
on He contrary, a head in active operation, 
representing the wind scattering away the 
ungodly like chaff from the face of the earth. 
We may he allowed to express our regret 
that He explanation of the drawings was 
not made more complete. And in some in¬ 
stances we think them incorrect. The sug¬ 
gestion of the wavy line of holy anointing 
oil which proceeds in an oblique direction 
from the cornucopia in folio 7 a is simply 
absurd, and the general tone of the drawings 
seems to us to be immensely overrated. In 
some instances, also, the writer has forgotten 
to describe the picture at all when he had 
something to say about the writing under it. 
Thus, in the Canticum Moysis Prophetae, 
instead of a description of the illustrative 
drawing we have a very unintelligible con¬ 
jecture raised as to the addition in rustic 
characters by a much more recent and feeble 
hand of four verses which had been omitted, 
and which were supplied at some time subse¬ 
quently, though at what interval it would be 
impossible to say, the characters being evi¬ 
dently a mere imitation made by a band 
quite unaccustomed to that style of writing. 
Accordingly, we proceed to the last chapter, 
which sums up the variety of opinions 
which have been pronounced upon the date 
of the Psalter. Up to this point the author 
has modestly confined himself to detailing 
what others had said, and describing all the 
facts of the case both historical and palaeo- 
graphical. It is somewhat remarkable that 
opinions on such a subject which have been 
thought worth quoting vary to the extent of 
four or five centuries. But after recounting 
them all he ventures to give his opinion that 
the manuscript cannot be dated earlier than 
the beginning of the eighth century. The 
mode of argument which he adopts to sup¬ 
port this conclusion is unexceptionable. He 
has shown in the earlier part of his work 
that the mixture of uncials and rustics 
which appears in the Utrecht Psalter is 
pretty much confined to the seventh and 
eighth centuries. If his conclusion had 
been expressed in the form that probably 
the MS. is not of later date than the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century, the premisses 
would have borne him out as far as they go; 
but we do not see why a period of a century 
should be added, because the letters have 
been thought by some palaeographers to be 
so feebly made as to indicate that the scribe 
wrote in an unnatural hand. And when it 
is remembered that the induction on which 
this premiss rests is simply of two MSS. of 
the seventh century, and one of the end 
of the seventh or very beginning of the 
eighth, the argument is as conclusive against 
a later as it is against an earlier date than 
the seventh century. But Mr. Birch’s argu¬ 
ment is absolutely destroyed by the fact 
that the same mixture of rustics with other 
characters is found in the Godex Pnldensis, 
a document which unquestionably belongs 
to the earlier half of the sixth century. 

Bat, again, we demur to another axiom 
which is laid down as a foundation on which 
the very premisses rest on which the con¬ 
clusion hangs so loosely. Mr. Birch gays :— 
“The only real data whereby a correct view 
of the period in which the text of the 


Psalter was written can be acquired are the 
styles of the handwritings which compose 
that text ” (p. 314). Here we have a most 
remarkable inconsistency. He has himself 
given an account of Mr. Howard Payn’s 
interesting letter in which, he argues for a 
sixth-century date from the illustrations, 
taken entirely apart from the handwriting 
of the document, and we may observe that 
it has been proved to demonstration in an 
article in the Church Quarterly Review that 
whatever date is to be assigned to the 
drawings the same must be given to the 
handwriting, and vice versa —if the MS. is 
pronounced to be of this or that century 
the drawings are of the same, for some of 
them wore executed before the writing and 
some after. Does the writer seriously mean 
that the character of the vellum, the arrange¬ 
ment of the columns in the page, the way 
in which the leaves are folded together, the 
colour of the ink, &c., &o., have no weight 
in enabling ns to detect the age of a docu¬ 
ment ? 

Again, is the principle of orthography 
to he entirely omitted in forming an esti¬ 
mate of the antiquity of a document ? The 
normal style of writing, as well as the mis¬ 
takes made by a transcriber, may be of con¬ 
siderable use in settling the data of such a 
manuscript as this, as well as in pointing 
oat the locality in which it was written. 
Mr. Birch, in an earlier part of the book, 
has called attention to the remarkable in¬ 
stances of spelling, of which he himself says 
that they may perhaps indicate the peculiar 
pronunciation of the scribe, or of the district 
where the Psalter was written. Among 
other words which he notices are the fol¬ 
lowing :— prumptuaria, liuiretur, oportunus, 
sterelem, faciao, eructuo, postola, orpanorum, 
fulyora, hulera; and many more are like 
them which need not here be enumerated. 
Now, there is a very striking correspondence 
in all these and similar words with the mode 
of spelling adopted in the Codex Fuldensis, 
a most important manuscript of the middle of 
the sixth century, with which our author does 
not seem to be acquainted—at least, be has 
nowhere alluded to it, whereas from its 
date alone it ought to have had a place in 
bis catalogue of uncial manuscripts. Again, 
the mistakes of the scribe of the Utrecht 
Psalter very closely resemble those made in 
the Codex Fuldensis. We do not say that they 
are altogether peculiar to these two manu¬ 
scripts or to the period at which we believe 
they were both written, but this resemblance 
both in ordinary orthography and in kinds of 
error is entitled at least to an examination. 
Such for instance are the frequent substi¬ 
tutions of b for p and v ; the writing co for 
quo ; the invariable omission of the j in such 
words as projicias, which is also invariable 
in the Codex Amiatinns of the same date. 
The most important word in this relation is 
eructuo, which in all its tensos is spelt with 
a u, invariably both here and in the 
Codex Fuldensis. And this is a very rare 
mode of spelling, while some of the others 
we have mentioned may be found in the 
writing of other centuries. The frequent 
use of ae by mistake for e is also very notice¬ 
able in both these manuscripts. 

It will be seen, then, from what has been 
said that Mr. Birch’s book, comprehensive as 


it is, has nevertheless not looked all round 
the question of the Utrecht Psalter. We 
wish he had added to his labours by giving ns 
a representation of all the peculiarities in 
writing and spelling. We have noticed 
them all, and their enumeration would not 
have added more than fifty pages to his 
book, and would have been very useful to 
subsequent enquirers. He disclaims the 
character of critic, contenting himself with 
the designation of “ au earnest enquirer.” 
In this latter capacity he has done good 
service. And we do not think anyone could 
begin the subject of palaeography in a more 
easy and interesting way than by studying 
the Utrecht Psalter from beginning to end 
with Mr. Birch’s book open before him to 
guide him as to the mode of formation of 
the letters, and the explanation of the draw¬ 
ings. Nicholas Pocock. 


FUNERAL AND MARRIAGE RITES. 

The Last Act: being the Funeral Rites of 
Nations and Individual «. Collected and 
arranged by Wm. Tcgg, editor of “ Wills 
of their Own,” &c. 

The Knot Tied; Marriage Ceremonies of all 
Nations. Collected and arranged by Wm. 
Tegg. (London: Tegg & Co., 1877.) 

Mr. Tegq would have done well to omit 
from his title-page the word “arranged,” 
and perhaps still better if he had omitted, 
in the first instance, the act of collecting 
his information. The compilation is totally 
devoid of any sort or kind of arrange¬ 
ment whatsoever. In dealing with any 
subject which affects the whole race of man¬ 
kind, it would occur to most people to adopt 
an arrangement of facts based upon one or 
other of two things—difference in time, or 
difference of race. And in dealing with 
funeral rites, the most suitable basis for 
classification is obviously difference of race. 
If the author had but borne this in mind, he 
might have produced a very useful book. 
As it is be has done little else than reproduce 
a selection of articles from Chambers’ Ency¬ 
clopaedia, on the subject of Burials, &c., 
with a few extracts from miscellaneous 
sources. The book is divided into two parts, 
but for this division there is no ascertainable 
reason. In the first part, it is true, the 
funerals of nations are more often described, 
and in the second part those of individuals, 
but this rule is invalidated by exceptions far 
too numerous to prove it. A perusal of the 
headings of the various articles suggests 
the idea that the various nations and races 
of mankind have been first “ shuffled ” and 
then dealt into the book, like a pack of cards. 
Lapland, for instance, is introduced between 
Georgia and Mexico, and the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians between Madagascar and Poly¬ 
nesia. It is manifest that a collection of 
statements muddled together in this way 
cannot be of much use, even if these state¬ 
ments are accurate. The author, however, 
although not guilty of originating any 
considerable number of errors, has apparently 
taken no pains to correct inaccuracies in his 
authorities. The article on the Greeks is 
quoted from Border, and though not charge¬ 
able with any direct mis-statements, yet 
causes great confusion by treating the Greeks 
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as if they constituted one single race. The 
various changes in their inodes of burial 
during successive periods of their history 
are not at all sufficiently described, and the 
possible Eastern origin of their rites is hardly 
hinted at. The custom of shaving the head 
as a token of mourning was not common in 
Attica, but was probably confined to the 
earlier inhabitants of Lacedaemon. The 
honey-cake (ftcXtrroura) was placed beside 
the corpse, and not in its mouth, which was 
sufficiently encumbered with Charon’s obol. 
It cannot be true that the Greeks, to express 
sorrow, “ banished from their houses all 
musical instruments,” if it is also true 
that they “ had musicians to increase the 
solemnity.” Nor is Ahab, King of Israel, a 
fair example of a Grecian mourner. Two 
translations from Herodotus, the one about 
the Ethiopian method of encasing corpses in 
crystal, and the other describing the burial 
of the Scythian kings, are grossly inaccu¬ 
rate. The fact that neither of these para¬ 
graphs has any signature attached points to 
the conclusion that Mr. Tegg was the 
translator. And this is not impossible, for 
“ solatia” is printed “ solatia,” and “ Ache- 
runtern ” is spelt “ Acheruntiim.” The news¬ 
papers of the present day are largely drawn 
upon for information of modern date, and 
this is perhaps the best part of the book. It 
is a great pleasure to read again Mr. Monier 
Williams’ letter to the Times (January 28, 
1876), in which he describes the “ Towers 
of Silence ” of the Parsees. It is a curious 
fact that this same custom of refusing to let 
a corpse touch the earth until all the flesh 
is consumed by putrefaction, or by other 
means, obtains also in Otaheiti. The only 
information the author vouchsafes about the 
inhabitants of Georgia is that in that 
country burials are very expensive, owing 
to the rapacity of the priests. 

The second part of the book is a “ farrago” 
similar to the first. The funeral of the 
Scythian kings is inserted between Lord 
Lytton’s will and an account of the “ Death 
Club of Ancient Times,” and the obsequies 
of Hector and of Alexander between funerals 
of the seventh centnry of our era and the 
legend of St. Cuthbert. At the end of the 
book there is an account of Siemens’ pro¬ 
cess of cremation, repulsively illustrated in 
a frontispiece ; and of Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
“earth to earth” system, which is fresh in 
the minds of all. Truly, funeral rites are at 
the best a lugubrious subject, but they may 
be made an interesting and instructive study. 
Mr. Tegg has signally failed to show how 
this can bo done. 

It is pleasant to pass from this subject to 
the more cheerful one of marrying and 
giving in marriage, and The Knot Tied is, 
in this respect, a more readable book than 
The Last Act. The Knot Tied opens with an 
account of the Marriage Ritual of the Church 
of England, and then proceeds in much the 
same way as the book on funerals. The 
unhappy reader is suddenly transported from 
an Episcopalian wedding to the somewhat 
crude rites of the Ancient Britons, and before 
he has sufficiently recovered from the shock, 
he is confronted with the silent weddings 
of the Society of Friends. Indeed, the plan, 
or rather want of plan, of the later book is 
so exactly similar to that of the former that 


further remarks on this head are superfluous. 
Part I. contains an account of the marriage 
rites of almost all nations ancient and 
modern, all of which are treated in a super¬ 
ficial and popular Btyle, except, perhaps, 
those of the Remans and Egyptians. Under 
the former head it may be noticed that 
Matrimi et Patrimi were probably merely chil¬ 
dren whose fathers and mothers were alive. 
Ser vius’ statement that they were the offspring 
of a marriage contracted by Confarreatio 
is unsupported. Can it be true that Minerva 
was ever called “ Patrimi virgo ” ? Mr. Tegg 
makes the suggestion that the usus of the 
Romans may have given rise to the custom 
of “Handfasting,” which obtained in Esk- 
dale, and elsewhere in Scotland, till the early 
part of the last century. According to this 
custom, at an annual fair, any maid or bache¬ 
lor wishing to marry chose a companion 
for one year. At the end of this time the 
couple either married or separated as they 
pleased. Thus, unlike the Roman usus, this 
cohabitation for one year did not constitute 
in any respect a binding marriage. It was, 
in fact, nothing more than marrying on 
trial. Some of the wedding-enstoms de¬ 
scribed are certainly amusing. Courtship 
in Lapland is a veritable Atalanta’s Race, 
only, unlike her unhappy suitors, the dis¬ 
comfited Lapps still retain their lives. At 
Nicaria, near Samos, a father wishing to 
dispose of his daughter’s hand selects as 
the bridegroom the man who can swim for 
the longest time nnder water. The Chinese 
must find it extremely hard to find wives, 
for we are told that in China marriage be¬ 
tween all persons of the same surname is 
unlawful, and that “ there are only about 
a hundred different surnames altogether 
throughout the Empire.” However, if it 
is difficult to marry, it is easy to un¬ 
marry, for there are seven grounds 
of divorce. The editor has devoted 
one chapter to “ Irregular Marriages,” in 
which a full account is given of the very 
informal weddings performed at the Fleet, 
King’s Bench, and Gretna Green. Robert 
Elliott, one of the soi-disant priests of Gretna 
Green, is said to have married 7,744 persons 
within twenty-eight years. The Dunmow 
Flitch, which was sued for and obtained 
only last year, is honoured with a chapter 
to itself. The custom dates from 1104. 
Part II. contains chapters on “ Rings ” and 
on “Wedding Superstitions.” The belief 
that the ring-finger is connected with the 
heart by a vein or nerve originated with the 
Egyptians, who were certainly among the 
first, to practise the art of anatomy. Among 
posies which are given some are quaint 
enough, as “ I love the rod and thee and 
God,” and “Against thou goest I will pro¬ 
vide another.” 

Chapter VI. is called “ Anecdotes and 
Miscellaneous”—a title which, save for its 
rather questionable grammar, would have 
been a fitting one for the whole book—and 
contains the leavings of the preceding 
chapters. One story tells of a Liburnian 
custom according to which the bride has to 
throw a coarse dough-cake called “ Kolarh ” 
over the bridegroom’s house, and the higher 
she throws this strange missile the happier 
will be her wedded life. The custom is 
curious, but that is no reason why it should 


be related twice in almost exactly identical 
words. Another story has shared the same 
fate. 

Altogether The Knot Tied contains much 
that will amuse if not interest the general 
reader, but being, as it is, a very palpable 
example of the art of mere book-making, it 
cannot be said to bo possessed of any literary 
or artistic merit. A. Trice Martin. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. (London and 

Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1877.) 

The success of the series of “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers ” has led to an 
extension of the same system to writers in 
foreign languages of a more modern date. 

The scheme in itself is most desirable, and 
will command many readers. In the case of 
the ancient classics there were many who 
knew nothing of Latin and Greek, and were 
desirous of knowing something about writers t 
whose names they often heard ; there were 
many others who knew a little Latin and 
Greek, but not enough to read much of any 
author, and who were glad to have a simple 
account of the whole of his works and life, 
to supplement the scanty knowledge which 
they possessed in the shape of vague me¬ 
mories of their school-days. In the case of 
foreign classics there are not so many per¬ 
haps who are ignorant of the languages, but 
there are quite as many who do not know 
the foreign languages sufficiently in a 
literary point of view to enable them to 
read the more archaic writers with freedom 
or pleasure. To them Mrs. Oliphant’s series 
will be a boon. 

Mrs. Oliphant has begun this new series 
with a little book on Dante, which, we 
must say at once, seems to us to show 
neither the carefulness nor grasp of the sub¬ 
ject necessary to make it useful. She has 
contented herself with giving ten pages , 
to Dante’s life, after which comes a tolera¬ 
bly long account of the Vita Nuova, with 
extracts ; then the Divina Corn-media is simi¬ 
larly dealt with, and, finally, fourteen pages 
are devoted to “ Dante’s Prose Works.” 
Now, Dante is far harder for an ordinary 
English reader to understand and sympa¬ 
thise with than is any of the writers of 
classical antiquity. His life, his writings, 
and the history of his times must all be 
read together if we are to arrive in any way 
at his meaning, or estimate his importance. 
But Mrs. Oliphant’s view throughout is a 
pictorial one; she has aimed at getting the 
“plums” out of Dante, and is not careful 
to emphasise the importance of his writings 
or his life. History, indeed, she dismisses 
rather scornfully; she talks about Guelf and 
Ghibelline, White and Black, “ fuor-usciti,” 
and so on, but says, “ Our space forbids any 
discussion of the differences between these 
two parties, which have produced as many 
books as they did wars, and in which few of 
our readers, we believe, will take any very 
lively interest.” So all the historical ques¬ 
tions of Dante’s time are omitted; we are 
not even told what was the constitution of 
Florence, or what the political circum¬ 
stances that led to Dante’s banishment. Yet, 
we are expected to enter into the meaning of 
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his stories—to appreciate his sketch of 
Farinata degli Uberti and of Count Ugolino, 
and to understand his attitude towards 
Emperor and Pope. Moreover, Mrs. Oli¬ 
phant by no means omits obscure historical 
allusions where she might do so. She tells 
us that “he who made the great refusal” 
was supposedly Pope Celestine—for accu¬ 
racy’s sake it would have been better to call 
him Celestine V.—and in a note she says 
that “ with much plausibility it is said to 
refer to Matt. xix. 22—‘ the young man who 
went away sorrowful, for he had great pos¬ 
sessions.’ ” If the region of plausibility were 
once entered, Dr. Barlow’s suggestion that 
Yieri de’ Cercbi is alluded to is the most 
valuable one that has yet been made. 

Nor is it only into historical points that 
Mrs. Oliphant refuses to enter. There are 
many things which it is necessary to know 
if the Divitia Commedia is to be understood. 
The realism of Dante is most clearly seen in 
his systematic geography of the world of his 
pilgrimage. His width of human sympathy 
is shown in his interpretation of the moral 
system as set forth in his assignment of 
punishments and purgation to different sins. 
Yet on neither of these points does Mrs. 
Oliphant say anything. It is of importance 
to the understanding of Dante’s tone of 
mind to notice the regularity in the length 
of the cantos, and of the three divisions of 
the poem; the metre chosen is itself sym¬ 
bolical. The strict parallelism of moral and 
political meaning running through the poem 
is one of its most striking features, but at 
the very beginning Mrs. Oliphant speaks of 
the three beasts who bar Dante's course in 
a way which shows that she has not had the 
patience to get far in appreciating Dante’s 
symbolism. Her language is confused :— 

“These three animals are an allegory, and re¬ 
present, it is believed, Pleasure in the form of the 
Itvpard, his personal temptations; Ambition, the 
lion; and Avarice, or Greed, the wolf—another, 
but more than usually realistic, representation of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; with, how¬ 
ever, this special qualification, that whereas the 
first symbol of the leopard bears its usual mean- 
in.-, as the type of those fleshly temptations to 
which the poet found himself liable, the lion em¬ 
bodied no abstract, vice , but the rising tumult of 
actual strife around, the Guelf and Ghibelline 
contentions which made Florence no abiding 
place for any ideal life, and the continual strife of 
those kings and emperors in whose protection no 
Mate could trust; while the wolf represented the 
hungry greed of Koine, cutting off all chance of 
succour on that side.” 

As far aa we can understand this explana¬ 
tion, which is as difficult to make out as the 
thing explained, it would seem that Mrs. 
Oliphant believes the leopard to be a moral 
symbol of Dante’s own temptation, while the 
lion and wolf were purely political symbols 
of Florence and Rome, which were animated 
by ambition and greed. Now, the old theo¬ 
ries that the allegory is purely moral, or 
is purely political, or that it is primarily 
moral and secondarily political, may each 
have their difficulties ; but the supposition 
that some parts of the allegory are moral 
and some political, that some parts of it re¬ 
fer to Dante himself and some to the 
general condition of the world, would make 
the poem a hopeless puzzle, and is certainly 
the most crushing blow to Dante’s claim to 


intellectual greatness that we have ever seen 
dealt. It is luckily open to this one objec¬ 
tion, that sensuality is not the special vice 
which Dante attributes elsewhere to himself, 
but pride and ambition, so that it seems 
rather arbitrary to assign to him only the 
leopard. If a political meaning is to be 
assumed as running parallel to the obvious 
moral meaning of these symbols the leopard 
must be held to represent the third great 
Guclfic Power of France, from which Dante 
himself had suffered so much. 

As to Virgil in his capacity* of Dante’s 
guide Mrs. Oliphant says that the choice was 
doubly appropriate “ from the ‘ long study 
and love ’ with which the younger poet had 
dwelt upon the works of the elder, and from 
the fact that Virgil, too, had described a 
similar pilgrimage.” She omits a still more 
important consideration, that Virgil was 
looked upon as the special poet of the old 
Roman Empire, and so was both politically 
and morally a fitting symbol to Dante for 
the enlightened human reason. About the 
connexion of the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova 
with the Beatrice of the Convito and of the 
Commedia, Mrs. Oliphant has nothing to 
say. Of the Vila Nuova she gives as her 
opinion that “ the real facts of the case are 
simply represented through the wonderful 
haze, dimness, and brightness of the scene.” 
As tho “ scene ” in this case can only mean 
the impressions produced on the mind of 
Dante, we could have wished for more ex¬ 
planation of the psychological problem 
which is here indicated. 

Of Dante’s prose writings Mrs. Oliphant 
necessarily says little, as they are interest¬ 
ing only to students; but she omits to call 
attention to one of the most striking charac¬ 
teristics of Dante’s intellect—that he set to 
work to produce scientifically a literary 
language, and thut the treatise De Vulgari 
Elvqueutia is unique in literature, as showing 
the conscious process by which the framer 
of a literary language set himself to his 
task. Dante’s Da Monarchia and Da Vul- 
gari Eloquentia may be obsolete in them¬ 
selves, but they are animated by the true 
spirit of a political philosopher and of a 
philologist. Tho practical and scientific 
side of Dante’s character in all things 
balances his imagination. We notice that 
Mrs. Oliphant is rather vague about her 
titles : she mentions that these two treatises 
were written in Latin, and then calls them 
Sul Vulgare Eloquio and La Monarchia. 

Mrs. Oliphant has tried her hand at 
samples of translation, preserving the 
original system of rhymes. It is, no doubt, 
a question for a translator which features of 
his author ho will retain, and which he will 
sacrifice. But for the purpose of giving a 
just idea by means of a translation to those 
who are ignorant of the original it seerus to 
ns to be of greater importance to preserve 
tho images of the author and his cadence, 
as marked by the division of the lines, than 
to preserve the rhyme. Yet we notice that 
Mrs. Oliphant is prepared to sacrifice every¬ 
thing to the exigences of a rhyming trans¬ 
lation. In her translation of the story of 
Paolo and Francesca, she renders the line— 

“ Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse,” 

“ The book was Galeotto, and so he 

Was named who wrote, and ltd to harm.” 


Again, in the famous simile of the shepherd 
and the hoar-frost, at the beginning of In¬ 
ferno, xxiv., the lines— 

“ Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 
L' imagine di sua sorella binnea, 

Ha poeo dura alia sua penna tempra,” 
are rendered— 

“ When the hoar frost upon the champaign mocks 
The image of her sister dazzling white, 

Yet in the mild air but a moment frocks 
With whiteness earth.” 

Here the image of the last line is entirely 
lost, and the substitution for “ poco ” of 
“but a moment,” ruins the point of the 
simile, which requires some appreciable time 
to account for tho shepherd’s despair. 

Wo are sorry to find so many faults ; and 
it may be urged that Airs. Oliphant’s book is 
only meant to be a slight and popular notico 
of a great subject. But when we remember 
that there have appeared in the lact few 
years two books on Dante not much larger 
than Mrs. Oliphant’s which show a worthy 
appreciation of the subject, we cannot ex¬ 
cuse Airs. Oliphant on the ground of brevity. 
The dignified learning of Aliss Rossetti’s 
Shadow of Dante, and tho wide and dis¬ 
criminating criticism of Air. Symonds in 
his Introduction to the Study of Dante, make 
Mrs. Oliphant’s book seem doubly slipshod 
by comparison. She has written over-hastily 
about a writer who requires careful and 
reverential treatment more than anyone else 
in the roll of modern literature. 

AI. Creighton. 


Heinrich IV. und Philipp III. Die Begriin- 
dung des franzosischen Uebergewichtes 
in Europa (1508-1010). Von Alartin 
Philippson. (Berlin: Duncker, 1870- 
1870.) 

Although the period to which this work 
relates is one about which much has been 
written, yet the subject of the volumes before 
ns, as treated by Herr Philippson, is entirely 
new, and he has spared no pains to present 
it in the fullest and truest light. He has 
diligently searched the archives of France, 
of Belgium, of Turin and of Vienna, and 
the libraries of Paris and of Berlin. In tho 
choice of his materials Herr Philippson 
shows a decided preference for diplomatic 
correspondence. This preference, which his 
knowledge of the principal languages of 
Europe and of the chief storehouses of his¬ 
torical information has enabled him fully 
to indulge, is quite justified by the character 
of his work, and is only occasionally car¬ 
ried to excess. Aloreover, it has not led him 
to set aside the help of contemporary me¬ 
moirs, and other historical documents. 

Our space will not allow ns to examino 
fully these three volumes. We can merely 
touch npon the first two, and must reserve 
our fuller criticism for the third, which 
appeared some time later. 

In the two earlier volumes we have a 
comparison of the internal condition of 
France and Spain, and the history of their 
mutual relations from the peace of Vervius 
to the year 1605. These relations are those 
of two irreconcileable enemies, striving to 
extend their influence by engaging in a 
conflict of intrigue before coming to open 
warfare. 

Although it is impossible to be drawn into 
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a full criticism of these first two volumes, we 
cannot refrain from making a few remarks 
on the chapter devoted to the organisation 
and internal condition of France. It was 
this chapter which led us to remark that the 
author’s preference for diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence appears to us to be occasionally 
excessive. It is not to the despatches of 
foreign ambassadors that we should look as 
the primary authorities on the domestic 
institutions of France. However enquiring 
and intelligent they may have been, the fact 
that they were foreigners was almost certain 
to lead them into error. Some of Herr 
Philippson’s mistakes are explained by the 
sources whence he has drawn his informa¬ 
tion. Such errors, however, detract from 
the general truthfulness of his -work, though 
they do not injure it irreparably. 

Herr Philippson is wrong in giving the 
name of States General to the Assembly of 
Notables which met at Rouen 1590-1597 

(p. 208). 

Among the Pays d’Plats he distinguishes 
between those in which the whole pro¬ 
vincial administration was in the hands of 
the Estates, and those where their powers 
were limited to the assessment of taxes, the 
payment of officials, and the presentation of 
petitions to the king (pp. 269-270). We can 
see no foundation for this distinction. 

Herr Philippson does not explain how the 
sale of offices became a fixed custom in 
France by the establishment of the Paulette 
(p. 312). Before this the transmission of an 
office was only valid in the case of the 
survival of the first holder for forty days. 
The payment of the yearly duty put an end 
to this condition, and the sale of offices took 
immediate effect. Surely the author could 
not have been ignorant of the trile character 
of this innovation, but he ought to have ex¬ 
plained in what the innovation consisted, in¬ 
stead of simply pointing out its results. 

The documents with the aid of which Herr 
Philippson has drawn up the budget of 
France are neither numerous enough nor 
are they trustworthy. He does not seem to 
have known the work of M. Clamageran, 
which, though written from a narrow point 
of view, is a remarkable work, and is 
thoroughly to be depended on. The calcula¬ 
tions of these authors rest on such very 
different bases that it is somewhat difficult 
to compare their figures ; but their want of 
agreement can plainly be seen by referring 
to their estimate of the produce of the salt- 
tax (Heinrich IV. und Philipp III., tome 
ii., p. 322; Hist.de Vimpot, ii., 370). We 
cannot understand why Herr Philippson in¬ 
cludes in the receipts from this tax both the 
price of the farm and the produce of the 
sale of the salt (p. 322), a produce which 
naturally profited the farmer. 

The author has formed a wrong idea of 
the regulations respecting industry before 
the edict of 1597 (p. 349). A limitation of 
the number of the members of the trade 
' corporations was not the general or charac¬ 
teristic feature of these regulations; they 
were peculiar to special branches of indus¬ 
try. This is all that can be inferred from 
the texts quoted in a note. As regards 
the edict of 1597, it revived, and extended 
to commerce, the enactments of the edict of 
1581, which had only applied to industry, 


and which had lain a dead letter; it did not 
establish liberty, since it recognised regula¬ 
tion, but it brought industry and commerce 
under a uniform organisation, and made ad¬ 
mittance to both of them easier. 

The last volume (1606-1610) continues 
the account of the circumstances which 
brought France and Spain into contact, 
embittered more and more the relations 
between them, and at last gave rise to the 
casus belli so eagerly seized on by Henry IV. 
In the dispute between the Pope and Venice, 
in the successful revolution in the Grisons, 
in the negotiations with Savoy, those 
which ended in the truce of twelve years 
in the Netherlands, and in the affair of 
the succession to the Duchy of Juliers, it 
is of course on the part played by France 
and Spain that our author’s attention is 
chiefly fixed. Each of these events, except 
the last, the consequences of which were 
arrested by the death of Henry IV:, was 
a diplomatic triumph for France. Each 
strengthened her influence and weakened 
that of her adversary. In the conflict 
between the Holy See and the Republic of 
Venice, Henry IV. contrived to act the part 
of mediator, and notwithstanding the efforts 
of Spain to take it out of his hands and to 
substitute herself for him, he brought about 
an arrangement by which the Pope obtained 
apparent satisfaction, and which did not 
oblige the Republic to give up any of her 
rights. This affair was scarcely over when 
Spain and France came into collision again 
in the Grisons. A democratic revolution, 
fomented by the Count of Fuentes, dissolved 
the alliances between Switzerland, France, 
and Venice, and made the Swiss dependent 
on Spain. But the old order of things was 
soon re-established, thanks chiefly to the 
firmness of the Swiss, encouraged by Henry 
IV. If the despatches of the French agent, 
Pascal, had been preserved, they might, 
perhaps, have added some new features to 
Herr Philippson’s story. 

But the failure of Spain in the Grisons, 
and the happy mediation of Henry IV. be¬ 
tween the Pope and Venice, had not so 
much influence on the respective situations 
of the two States in Europe as the conclu¬ 
sion of tho truce of twelve years. This 
truce, which deprived Spain of seven of 
her richest provinces, which opened India 
to Dutch commerce, and which stipu¬ 
lated nothing with regard to Catholic wor¬ 
ship, gave an irreparable blow to the prestige 
of the Catholic king, while all the honour 
attaching to it belonged to Henry IV. 
The hesitation and awkward duplicity of the 
Government of Philip III., the conciliatory 
behaviour of the Archdukes, the equivocal 
attitude of James I., the modifications which 
circumstances produced in the views of the 
French King, the differences of opinion in 
Holland—all this is well described by the 
author. Ho contends rightly, against Mot¬ 
ley and Deventer, that Henry IV. did not 
prefer a truce of six or seven years to peace ; 
that, on the contrary, his preference at 
first was for peace, and that Jeannin had to 
convince him of the superior advantages of 
a long truce. What is not clearly shown— 
although to onr mind there is no doubt 
about it—is that to go on with the war 
would have been still more agreeable to tho 


king’s wishes; for, by strengthening his 
alliance with the United Provinces, it would 
have favoured his projects of territorial 
aggrandisement. Herr Philippson seems 
slightly scandalised by these projects, but 
they were plainly justifiable, not only by the 
spirit of the times, and by the former rela¬ 
tions of the revolted provinces to France, 
but also by the further sacrifices that 
the king was willing to make in their 
favour. No doubt, in the dismemberment 
of the Spanish Netherlands, Prance must 
have found some reward for the part she had 
taken ; but this result was uncertain, and 
Henry IV. played a good stroke of policy 
in requiring immediate advantages—very 
modest ones after all—as the price of help 
which was difficult and full of risk. Instead 
of blaming his most justifiable ambition, we 
should rather admire the ease with which, 
renouncing efforts that threatened to deprive 
him of the confidence of the Dutch, and so 
draw them again towards Spain, he thought 
only of acting as mediator between the two 
parties, of supporting the pretensions of the 
States-General, and of attaching them to 
himself by a defensive alliance. 

There is another point iD the policy of 
Henry IV. about which Herr Philippsonseems 
to us to have made a graver mistake— 
namely, the project of the Spanish marriages. 
The author believes in the sincerity of the 
king in this affair. Henry IV. must then, at 
least for a while, have desired, and seriously 
sought, an alliance for one of his daughters 
with one of the Infants, for whose benefit 
the Spanish Netherlands were to be erected 
into an independent sovereignty. How can we 
reconcile so chimerical a plan with the clear¬ 
sightedness and practical good sense of the 
king ? Was it possible that he could flatter 
himself that Spain, after losing seven pro¬ 
vinces, would consent to detach the other 
ten from the crown, to constitute them an 
independent State for the benefit of a French 
princess ? On the other hand, was Henry & 
man to accept the conditions which the 
Government of tho Catholic king would 
attach to this marriage—namely, to break 
with the Dutch, and to join with their 
former masters in bringing them again 
under tho yoke ? This would be to pay 
very dearly, and in ready money, for a very 
doubtful advantage, since Don Carlos and 
Christine of France were but children. In 
lending himself to the negociations for the 
marriages Henry IV. had no other object in 
view than to amuse his adversary, to conci¬ 
liate the Pope and the Archdukes, to whom 
he wished his mediation to be acceptable, 
and perhaps to force the Dutch to put a 
higher price on his alliance. 

In the third chapter Herr Philippson 
passes in review the allies which Henry IV. 
either sought after or succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing in Europe. The suspicions of the princes 

of the Evangelical Union; the coolness ot 
the Venetians after their great eagerness; 
the skill with which Henry IV. compromised 
the Duke of Savoy with Spain, and left him 
no resource but to place himself at the dis- 
.cretion of France ; in a word, all the nego¬ 
tiations for the formation of the coalition 
against the House of Austria, are well an 
vividly described. We only wish that the 
author showed more sympathy for the encer- 
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prise of Henry IV. It seems as if the events 
whioh followed hindered him from perceiv¬ 
ing its grandeur. He forgets the great and 
general interests which it would have served, 
and sees ooly the ambitious designs of the 
king. He almost approves of the sus¬ 
picion with which Henry IV. was looked 
npon by his natural allies. But this suspi¬ 
cion was unfounded except in the case of 
the United Provinces. They might attribute 
to the king the desire to conquer the Spanish 
Netherlands, and they dreaded him as a 
more dangerous neighbour than the Arch¬ 
dukes. But neither England nor Venice, 
nor the Italian princes, nor even the members 
of the Evangelical Union had any cause to 
alarm themselves at the designs of Henry IV. 
Europe was not less interested than France 
in the abasement of the House of Austria, 
and, if this result could not be obtained 
except by establishing the preponderance of 
France, yet this preponderance would not 
threaten religions liberty and general inde¬ 
pendence as did the immense empiro of 
Charles V. However, if the remembrance 
of the haughty and aggressive policy of 
Louis XIY. has prevented Herr Philippson 
from admiring as it deserves the enterprise 
pf. Henry IV., he has amply repaired this 
injustice in the conclusion of his work, 
where he points out with great fairness the 
differences whioh distinguish the policy of 
the two kings, and does full justice to the 
first king of the House of Bourbon. 

The negotiations and military preparations 
connected with the succession to the Dnchy 
of Jnliers; the episode of the Princess of 
Conde; the assassination of Henry TV., 
form the subject of the last chapter. The 
author has shown that on the evo of the 
struggle Spain did not remain inactive, as 
has been said, and that the chances of success 
for Henry IV. have been exaggerated. He 
appears to me to have given too much im¬ 
portance to the flight of the Prince and 
Princess of Conde. Spain would certainly 
not have avoided war by delivering up the 
fugitives, and the passion of the king did 
not canse him to forget the other motives 
which had induced him to attack the House 
°f Austria. We must congratulate Herr 
Philippson on not having believed in the 
plot of the Due d’Epemon and the Marquise 
de Verneuil against the king’s life. That 
plot only existed in M. Loiseleur’s imagina¬ 
tion. Gustave Faoniez. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The American. By Henry James, jnn. 

(Boston : Osgood & Co., 1877.) 

Married at Last. By Helen Dickens. 

(London : C. J. Skeet, 1877.) 

The Marquis of Lassie. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1877.) 

The Breaking of the Storm. Translated from 
the German of Friedrich Spielhagen. By 
S. E. A. H. Stephenson. (London: R. 
Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

Other People's Children. By the Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies.” (London: Ron tied ge 
A Sons, 1877.) 

Dot and Dime. (London: Routledge & 
Sons, 1877.) 

Ws have bat one thing against Mr. James, 


and we wish we could say as much for most 
of the novelists whose work comes before 
ns. He lias read Balzac, if it be possible, 
just a little too much ; has read him until 
ho has fallen into the one sin of his great 
master, the tendency to bestow refined dis¬ 
section and analysis on characters which arc 
not of sufficient intrinsic interest to deserve 
such treatment. No doubt this is a fault 
which savours of virtue; but still it is a 
fault, and a fault which renders it extremely 
difficult to fix one’s attention on The Ameri¬ 
can until the excellence of Mr. James’s 
manipulation fairly forces one for very 
shame to interest oneself in his story. The 
hero and heroine are the chief stumbling- 
blocks. He is a typical Yankee who, after 
serving with distinction in the civil war, 
has set to work at making a fortune, and 
has made it by the help of things in general— 
washtubs, soap, and oil being more particu¬ 
larly specified. He comes naturally to Paris 
to spend the fortune, and to look out for 
something exceedingly superior in wives. 
Unfortunately for himself, he has proposed 
to him a certain Countess de Cintre, an 
angel in herself, but appertaining to a by no 
means angelic family, who represent in race 
and character the stiffest types both of 
English and French nobility. They, of 
course, cannot away with the washtubs, eveu 
though transmuted into dollars, and by 
working on Mdme. do Cintre’s filial ideas 
they at last succeed in getting the match 
broken off. There are several minor cha¬ 
racters who are decidedly better than the 
principals. Such are the old Marquise, 
who bears, however, a rather perilous 
likeness to Lady Kew ; her younger 
son, a capital fellow and a partisan of 
the ill-treated Yankee ; a match-making and 
platonically flirtations American matron, 
and others. Also we have a ghastly 
family secret, a fatal duel, and a retirement 
to a convent; so that Mr. James has been 
by no means stingy of what some people will 
regard as tho solids of his feast. But we 
wish we could like his chief figures. The 
portrait of his countryman must of course 
be taken as accurate, and is evidently sym¬ 
pathetic. Bnt if not only the naif con¬ 
sciousness and avowal of being as good as 
anybody else, but also the inability to under¬ 
stand how the anybody else may possibly 
differ from him on this point, be taken from 
life, the defect of repulsion strikes ns as a 
serious one. There is, moreover, something 
exceedingly jarring to onr possibly effete 
nerves in the idea of a man who seriously 
entertains the idea of revenging himself 
for a personal slight by making use of a 
family secret which he has surreptitiously 
got hold of. It is true he does not do it, 
but he threatens to do so, and tries to 
make profit of the threat. After this we 
cannot help feeling on the side of his 
enemies, scoundrels as they are. And the 
lady, though her temperament and French 
ideas of duty explain her conduct not in¬ 
sufficiently, is far too shadowy and colour¬ 
less. The book is an odd one, for, though 
we cannot call it a good book, there is no 
doubt whatever that it is worth a score 
of the books which we are wont truly 
enough in a sense to call good. 

We cannot greatly congratulate Miss 


Dickens on Married at Last. The principal 
story it contains is a curious history which 
begins with one heroine and ends with 
auother. It is evidently intended to have 
a strong Bronte flavour about it, and suc¬ 
ceeds in being a sufficiently recognisable 
caricature of the products of Haworth. 
But we do not know in which of the 
works of the three sisters we shall find the 
original of the following extraordinary 
jnruble of metaphors :— 

“ The dial of life turned submissive to other 
wills and wants, and I forgot the engraving 
made that afternoon. But there came a day 
when it stopped, and the index bore the 
characters—Could I but find a woman to love 
me as I could love, I would die for her.” 

A dial which turns ; which is engraved with 
something neither hour-line nor motto; 
which stops; and which exhibits casual 
legends on its index, is a pleasant imagina¬ 
tion. So is a dial of lifo which tarns sub¬ 
missive to wills and wants; indeed, Fortu- 
natus’ cap and purse were nothing to it. 
But the difficulty which pleases us most is 
this—How cau a dial of life stop, unless 
death immediately follows ? 

The Marquis of Lossie is a much better 
book than the novel to which it is a sequel, 
and which we reviewed some two years ago. 
Malcolm had much charming description and 
local colour which was interesting to those 
who knew the Banffshire coast and people, 
but it was too local for those who did not, 
and the interminable dialectics—the pun is 
really unavoidable—of the hero were hardly 
tolerable. The Marquis of Lossie, though 
wildly improbable and much fuller of cond¬ 
ones ail, populism, than it need have been, is 
more just in its proportions and composition, 
and far less heavily weighted with matter 
which has no business in a novel. For those 
who did not read or who have forgotten 
Malcolm, we may sketch the plot, which is 
of necessity connected with the earlier book. 
The hero, the legitimate and privately-ac¬ 
knowledged son of a Scotch nobleman, has 
been brought up as a fisherman and groom, 
through no fault of his father, who had been 
led to believe that both wife and child were 
dead, and in this belief had married again. 
So his daughter, Lady Florimel, succeeded 
at liis death to the title, Malcolm for some 
rather inscrutable reasons not wishing to 
have his rights declared at once. He ac¬ 
cordingly continues in his sister’s service as 
groom, with the intention of playing Provi¬ 
dence to her; in endeavouring to carry out 
which intention, he, like everybody else who 
has ever tried that most dangerous of ex^ 
periments, fails egregiously. However, he 
utilises his humble position by acquiring the 
affections of an English dame of high de¬ 
gree, who notices him while he is flogging a 
horse in the park. Having assumed his 
kingdom, he marries her, and they play 
joint Providence to the fisber-folk. The 
disinherited sister marries an artist of 
genius and virtue, and all ends idyllically. 
To say that the book is fall of passages of 
extreme beauty is unnecessary, because no 
book of Dr. Mac Donald’s is without such. 

The Breaking of the Storm, notwithstand¬ 
ing somewhat inordinate length, and not¬ 
withstanding also the fact that it is a 
translation, and not a superlatively good 
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translation, is a book of considerable in¬ 
terest. We hope, however, that the view it 
gives of Berlin society is a highly-coloured 
one; otherwise the old story of Graecia 
capta would seem to have been fulfilled in 
a new and unpleasant sense with regard to 
Germany and France, and the lamentations 
in which the author indulges as to “ those 
fatal milliards ” must be held to be more 
than justified. There is an account of an 
orgie in the house of a Berlin speculator, 
attended by half the society and all the 
half-society of the capital, which really 
carries one back to the Peaw de Chagrin, 
and would have pleased even the rigid 
critics of Les Jeune-France. But the story 
has legitimate interest, and its pourtrayal of 
the remnant of old Prussian virtue, which 
regards death as the only effacer of dis¬ 
honour, is very good. The denouement will 
perhaps he hardly satisfactory to English 
ideas, because the average Englishman will 
not see clearly how the disgrace of forgery 
is wiped away by an achievement in an en¬ 
tirely different kind; but this rather adds to 
than detracts from the peculiar and national 
interest of the book. There is some good 
art-talk, too, of the lighter kind. It is a 
novel worth reading, and therefore we shall 
not forestall its interest by sketching the 
plot. 

Those people who enjoyed Helen's Balics 
will also in all probability enjoy the sequel, 
Other People's Children, which tells how Mr. 
Burton’s young wife endeavoured, with the 
success which one might expect, hut with an 
angelic devotion of which we fear few Eng¬ 
lish brides would be capable, to manage the 
engaging infants whose previous history her 
husband has made known to the world. For 
our own part we shall confess to two feel¬ 
ings—first a profound hope that Helen will 
henceforward attend to her own offspring, 
so that their further history may not need 
telling; and, secondly, a still profounder 
hope that those two admirable institutions, 
the nursery and the rod, will never become 
as obsolete in England as they seem to have 
become in America. We have no desire that 
the lives of children should be made a bur¬ 
den to them at the caprice of adults ; but it 
strikes ns that some middle-point might be 
found between that unpleasant predicament 
and the alternative presented to us in these 
books, that adults should have their lives 
made a burden to them at the caprice of 
children. 

We cannot say much in praise of Dot and 
Dime, nor does it deserve that much harm 
should be said of it. It is a story of Texan 
homestead life, and the humours of house- 
niggers. We have not found the humours 
very humorous, but other people may per¬ 
haps be more fortunate. G. Saintsburt. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Practical Handbook to the principal Schools 
of England. A handy Guide for the use of Parents, 
Guardians, and others interested in the Education 
of Boys. Edited by Charles Evre Pascoe. (Samp¬ 
son Low and Go.) This is a useful Rnd well-in¬ 
tended but not wholly satisfactory book. It 
gives in a small compass particulars respecting 
forty-two of the great schools; lists of their 
governing bodies, and masters; brief summaries 
of their history and traditions; together with 


regulations as to age of admission, fees, scholar¬ 
ships, exhibitions, and special privileges. But the 
list of schools appears to have been selected some¬ 
what capriciously and on no intelligible principle. 
To the seven great foundations which have been 
dealt with under the Public Schools Act, the 
author has very properly added a few—such as 
Sherborne, Dulwich, St. Pauls, Uppingham, 
Durham, and Birmingham—of the older and 
richer endowed schools of the highest rank. 
Why, however, schools of the rank of Warring¬ 
ton, Bromsgrove, and Berkhampstead, should 
be included and elaborately described in a list 
of this kind, while Tiverton, Heading, Chester, 
Carlisle, Taunton, and Sedbergh, are omitted, it 
is difficult to understand. In the county of 
Yorkshire only one endowed grammar school, that 
of Richmond, is referred to in this book, while of 
the greater and more ancient schools of St. Peter's, 
York, and of Leeds; and of the lately reconsti¬ 
tuted and important foundations of Bradford, 
Giggleswick, and Doncaster, no mention what¬ 
ever is made. The choice of proprietary schools 
for the purpose of this list is of a similarly 
bap-hazard character. That Clifton, Marlborough, 
and Cheltenham, should find an honoured place 
in such a compendium as this is to be expected ; 
but that Leamington, Bradfield, and Brighton 
should also be included, while Malvern, Trent, 
Blackheath, to say nothing of the whole group of 
great schools founded by Mr. Woodard, should be 
altogether omitted, may excite the reasonable sur¬ 
prise of anyone who desires to find in this book 
a comprehensive view of the resources available 
for higher education in England. The entire 
absence of all mention of those schools which 
prepare boys for the universities, and which are 
chietly frequented by the sons of wealthy Noncon¬ 
formists, such as Mill Hill, Amersham, the Wesley 
College, Sheffield, Bnd the great schools of the 
Society of Friends, may, perhaps, be accounted 
for on the theory that these institutions do not 
largely concern the general public. But, even with 
regard to the schools included in the author’s list, 
the information given, though in most cases a 
careful and needlessly elaborate reproduction of 
the official programme or prospectus issued by the 
authorities, fails to give some of the information 
which a judicious parent would most anxiously 
seek— e.g. the author furnishes no information 
even approximately respecting the number of 
scholars in the school, a point of great import¬ 
ance in forming a judgment. Nor is it clear in all 
cases whether the school has a constitution under 
the Public Schools Act, or the Endowed Schools 
Act; or whether it remains subject to the original 
statutes of the instrument of foundation. The 
lists of governors are also somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Under many modern schemes the governing bodies 
of the schools are partly nominated by the univer¬ 
sities, partly by the masters, and partly by various 
local authorities, and a complete list of governors 
ought to show in every case how they have been 
severally chosen; whereas in this book the names 
are indiscriminately mixed, and no guidance is 
afforded as to the manner in which the various 
governing bodies are constituted. We have thus 
indicated some of the chief defects, which, in the 
event of the republication of this handbook, would 
deserve the consideration of its author; but it is 
right to add that as a first experiment in the per¬ 
formance of a somewhat difficult task, Mr. Pas- 
coe’s effort appears to us to have considerable 
merit; and that even in its present form the in¬ 
formation he has given is trustworthy, methodi¬ 
cally and compactly arranged, and unquestionably 
serviceable. 

A Manual of Politeness and Good Manners for 
use in National Eate-Sup/iorted Schools (Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner) aims at an object the de¬ 
sirableness of which will be universally admitted. 
The author’s mode of achieving the intended re¬ 
sult is, however, to say the least, somewhat 
curious. His book is cast into the form of a 
catechism—probably the worst form ever devised 


for impressing either the conscience or the under¬ 
standing of a little child—and his questions and 
answers are generally constructed in such a way 
that all the good sentiments are to be uttered by 
the teacher, while the little pupil has nothing to 
do but express his respectful acquiescence. One 
might have thought that by this time the elements 
of the art of questioning were understood even 
by the humblest teachers, and that a question to 
which the only answer is “ Yes ” or “ No ” was 
generally admitted to be for teaching purposes no 
question, and to serve no useful purpose whatever. 
Yet in this manual we have teacher and child 
solemnly conversing thus:— 

“ Q. Is untruthfulness or lying a low and degrad¬ 
ing vice, repugnant to conscience, punishable by law, 
and universally abhorred and condemned?— A. Yes. 

“ Q. Is smoking of tobacco by children or young 
persons a vicious, disgusting, offensive, and injurious 
habit to be carefully avoided ?— A. It is. 

“ Q. Are a child's prospects in life influenced on 
leaving school and seeking employment by his or her 
character?— A. Yes. This must be. 

“ Q. Is the use of foul indecent words or expres¬ 
sions, and coarse, violent, or abusive language totally 
inconsistent with good manners? — A. Yes. 

“ Q. In speech are tho natives of some other coun¬ 
tries more polite and courteous than Scotchmen gene¬ 
rally?— A. Yes. 

“ Q. Has the interchange of politeness between the 
lower orders in other countries the effect of maintain¬ 
ing cordiality and friendliness among them?— A. It 
must necessarily have such an effect.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the duty of 
the catechumen is always limited to that of furnish¬ 
ing an echo to these admirable sentiments. Some¬ 
times he is expected to utter on bis own behalf 
language of no loss weight and appropriateness: 
e.g .:— 

“ Q. Why should those above you in rank be special 
objects of your respect and obedience?— A. Because, 
among other reasons, rank or dignity of station is in this 
free country attainable by the meanest subject, and 
being thus a national reward, those who gain it, and 
all who through thorn succeed to dignity and duly 
maintain it, have a claim to honour and respect. 

“ Q. What are tho general advantages to tho pos¬ 
sessor of politenoss or good breeding in conduct or 
speech?— A. Such manners conciliate those in higher 
stations, bring us up nearor to their social standard, 
never injure, but invariably tend to promote our in¬ 
terests and our advancement in life." 

We do not know whether the author seriously 
intends that sentences of this kind shall be given 
to children to be learned by heart. If so, we can 
scarcely imagine a more mischievous use to which 
to put the merely verbal memory. But, even as a 
book to be read, the manual is utterly worthless, 
owing to the tone of moral falsetto which pervades 
it; to the author's curious ignorance of the kind of 
language which is appropriate to children; and to 
his inability to form a true ideal of a really 
well-mannered and loveable child, without self- 
cousciousness or self-conceit. A more beautiful 
sight is rarely to be seen than a well-ordered 
happy school, in which little children are trained 
to respect themselves and others; to feel the 
beauty of order and of obedience to law, and yet to 
retain all the natural grace and freedom which are 
the charm of youth. Such a picture is not un¬ 
frequent in our best elementary schools. And 
every honest attempt to render the realisation of 
it easier deserves in one sense a respectful wel¬ 
come. But the last of all the devices by which it 
can be realised is the manufacture of predeter¬ 
mined dialogues between teacher and pupil, in 
which the one is made to utter language which in 
his mouth is certainly priggish and unreal, and 
the other becomes a prosy pedant, of a peculiarly 
offensive type. 

Histon/ of Nepal, translated from the Parbatiya 
by Munshi Shew Shunker Singh and Pundit Shri 
G uiwn and: with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Country and People of Nepal. By the Editor, 
Daniel Wright, M.A., M.D., late Surgeon-Major 
H.M. Indian Medical Service, and Residency 
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Surgeon at Kathmandu. (Cambridge: Univer¬ 
sity Press.) This History will be of more value 
and interest to experts in Oriental annals than 
to English readers generally. The style of the 
manuscript from which it is a translation is 
hardly suited to the literary taste of the day. 
Brevity withont terseness, and pithiness without 
pungency are insufficient to render attractive a 
monotonous record of bloody reigns, wanting in 
landmarks of contemporary history, and belonging 
rather to mythology than matter-of-fact. Even 
when we have reached the commencement of the 
past hundred years, and we find the Gorkha 
dynasty ruling in Nepal, the horrors have not 
censed. In about a.d. 1770 Raja Prithwinariiyana 
is the principal figure on the stage. The follow¬ 
ing extract will show the kind of man he is:— 
“ Because Surpratap Sah [his brother] had lost 
one of his eyes in the war with the people of 
Kirtipur,” this enlightened monarch “ordered the 
Bose of every male in that town, above twelve 
years of age, to be cut off.” The noses, we 
further learn, weighed about 80 lbs., and no less 
than 865 obnoxious persons were thus mutilated. 
In the reign of Girban-juddha Vikram Sah 
(a.d. 1814) the war broke out with the British, 
hut, according to the work under notice, “ de¬ 
priving them of wisdom, the Raja saved his 
country. Then, calling the British gentlemen, he 
made peace with them, and allowed them to live 
near Thambahil.” There is no other allusion than 
this to the prevalent power in India, although the 
chronicle is brought up to 1864, five years after 
the birth of the reigning king, Sri Surendra 
Vikram Sah. There is, however, much to be said 
in favour of the book. It is most useful as an 
aid to the historian of the Indian Empire, and 
the name and character of the translator are 
guarantees that it is genuine. The volume is ad¬ 
mirably illustrated; the Introduction is clear, 
comprehensive, and instructive ; and the Appendix 
is valuable and interesting. 

The Portrait. Yol. I. (Provost and Co.) One 
or two separate issues of the Portrait have been 
noticed in the Academy as they have appeared. 
The first volume, now before us, contains not only 
the photographs on a large scale of nine known 
men, but also brief memoirs of these men. If it 
is desirable—and it is indeed unavoidable—that the 
public should crave to possess the counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment of people it hears about, iu their habit, 
as they live, it is well that likenesses so good as 
the present ones should be available; and if it is 
likewise not to be avoided that the public should 
seek to hear a little about the lives of its known 
men, it is well that their biographies should be 
done with the neatness which marks most of those 
in the Portrait. There is no personal gossip, and 
thus, indeed, an element of notunnatural curiosity is 
removed, but the facts are generally marshalled 
with care, and in one or two cases the criticism is 
at least on a par with that to be met with in the 
average review. The publishers are to be com¬ 
mended for having in most cases committed the 
brief biographies to competent hands. The book 
may lie without offence on the tables of those who 
are curious to know iu what year Mr. Tennyson 
gained the prize for “ Tiinbuetoo,” and how 
Richard Wagner began his music-making. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We learn that the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge, have invited Mr. J. Bass Mul- 
linger to continue his History of the University. 
It is proposed that the next volume shall include 
the period 1535-1700. With the Reformation 
Cambridge history gains greatly in interest and 
importance, from its close connexion with the 
theological and religious contests of tho time, 
while in the seventeenth century it becomes inti¬ 
mately related to the philosophic and scientific 
movements throughout Europe. 


We are glad to hear that at its last annual 
commencement (June 13), Columbia College, 
New York City, conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon Colonel Joseph L. Chester, in recog¬ 
nition of his literary services, especially with 
reference to his work The Registers of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The sixth volume of the late Mr. Lane's Arabic 
Lexicon is expected to appear at the beginning of 
next month. The editor, Mr. S. Lane Poole, has 
written a short memoir of Mr. Lane, which will 
be prefixed to this volume. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. will shortly 
issue in one volume a novel by Miss Bramston, 
entitled Em. 

Mr. C. II. Poor.E, of Pailton, Rugby’, is engaged 
in editing for the English Dialect Society a 
Glossary of Staffordshire (archaic) words, and 
will be glad to receive any help which our readers 
may be able to give him. 

Mr. William Rexdle proposes to issue at the 
end of the present year the first part of his 
Papers relating to Old Southwark, to be entitled 
Old Southwark and its People. Mr. Rendle 
writes:— 

“ I haTe been so fortunate as to find in the Record 
Office a sketch or map of Southwark, or at least the 
greater part of it, very suitable to my purpose. I 
suppose it is the oldest in existence; it is rudely 
drawn, and beyond doubt authentic. At the first it 
may have been usod for official purposes only—what 
wo might call an office copy. The rudest possible 
indications of places, most of them known, and many 
remarkable, appear in this sketch of, say, 1546. The 
names in the quaint hand and spelling of the time I 
have had copied in facsimile by a skilled professional 
hand, and affixed to the map—a tracing of my own— 
the whole being reduced to the size of the paper it is 
to stand text to. It is trustworthy and exact, and 
will serve very well as an opening paper. It will, 
moreover, enable me to introduce details promising 
to be very interesting to those who like such things, 
and it will make them very fairly acquainted with 
Old Southwark. To take only six of the inscriptions 
as specimens of what the map or sketch contains : I 
note here Bnrtholburch (Ilattlebridge, of Tooley 
Street), The Tabete (Tabard), Marye Madelone 
Church (Bermondsey), Sente Toulies Church (St. 
Olavo's), The Maner Placo (Brandon’s Palace). A 
boundary in three or four places, thus indicated, 

‘ Hyer endeth the lyberte off the mayre and beghin- 
neth tho kyng,’ which explains itself. One more, 
Dedmeplaee (Deadman’s Place) ; the earliest notice 
in Cunningham is 1604.” 

The price of the first part will be nine shillings, 
and subscribers should communicate with Mr. 
Rendle, Treverbyn, Forest Hill, S.E. The under¬ 
taking has our best wishes. 

Dr. Richard Morris is engaged upon a shilling 
Exercise Book to accompany his well-known 
Primer of English Grammar. It will be pub¬ 
lished early in September by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

The death is announced of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Hackliinder, a prolific novelist and dramatic 
author. He was born at Burtscheid, near Aachen, 
in 1816, and began life as an apprentice in a linen- 
draper’s shop. To escape from this irksome con¬ 
dition he entered the Prussian army, and it was 
during his short military life that he collected the 
materials for his best and most successful book, 
Bilder aus dem Soldatndeben im Frieden, published 
in 1841. It was followed by a collection of 
Oriental sketches called “ Daguerrotypes ’’ and 
written during a journey to the East. A pendant 
of his first work, Soldatenleben im Kriege, de¬ 
scriptive chiefly of Radetzki's Italian campaign, 
appeared in 1840. Of his numerous novels, Der 
neue Don Quirote and Die dunkle Stunde deserve 
especial mention. As a dramatist, also, Ilack- 
liinder earned considerable reputation, and his 
Secret Agent made the round of the German 
stages. An easy conversational style and consi¬ 
derable power of humorous delineation are the 


chief merits of his work. But he was wanting in 
depth and artistic finish. Several of Hacklander's 
works have been translated into English. During 
the latter part of his life Hackliinder lived at 
Stuttgart, where for a time he held an important 
Court appointment. 

Messrs. William Collins, Sons and Co., will 
immediately publish a series of Scripture Reading 
Books for the use of Day and Sunday Schools, 
edited by Canon Ridgway, of the Culh’am Train¬ 
ing College. 

Messrs. A. Brown and Co., of Aberdeen, will 
publish in October next the first volume of a 
History of Civilisation in Scotland, by Mr. John 
Mackintosh. It begius with tho earliest traces of 
man in Scotland, and comes down to the end of 
the fifteenth century. The work will be complete 
in five volumes. 


A second edition of Songs of Killnmey, by Mr. 
A. Perceval Graves, will be shortly issued by 
Messrs. Daldy, Isbister and Co., to whom the 
book has been transferred. 

We understand that a posthumous work on the 
Calendar, by the late Bishop of Meath (Dr. 
Butcher), is now nearly ready for publication. 
The book is in part historical, but in the main 
deals with the theory and construction of our 
present Church Calendar. For this purpose it is 
necessary to consider, first, the measurement of 
time and intervals of time in general, and, 
secondly, the determination of certain specially 
defined points of time. In this last connexion 
the problem of finding Easter receives an elaborate 
treatment, proportioned to the important position 
held by that festival no less in the civil than in 
the ecclesiastical year. We may, indeed, hope 
that in some distant future Christendom will 
agree to fix Easter to one definite Hundav: but 
till then the theoretical and practical aspects of 
the present Church Calendar must possess far 
more than a speculative interest. The book will 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


A novel edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley, en¬ 
titled Marley Castle, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Remington and Co. 

TnE Temps announces that, the Prefect of the 
Seine, M. Ferdinand Duval, is effecting an inter¬ 
change of publications relating to civic adminis¬ 
tration, See., with the principal cities of Europe 
and America, with a view to form a library of 
documents from all countries relating to municipal 
questions. M. Duval’s suggestion has been favour¬ 
ably received by the authorities of London, Rome, 
Naples, ’Florence, Brussels, Vienna, Geneva, 
Berne, Sec. 

The death is announced of Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen on Juno 24, aged seventy-three. He was 
the son of Robert Owen, and in 1 823 he accom¬ 
panied his father to America, where he became 
an active politician. He took a prominent part 
in organising the Smithsonian Institution. Among 
his best-known works are Neio Views of Society, 
Footfalls on the Boundaries of Another World, 
and The Wrong of Slavery, the Bight of Emanci¬ 
pation. 

In the ninth number of tbe American Library 
Journal Mr. Pendleton continues his most useful 
hints on the organisation of libraries in small 
towns, and Mr. Dewey describes an elaborate 
accession-catalogue, devised by a committee of 
the American Library Association. The thorough¬ 
ness with which Mr. Cutter edits the bibliographi¬ 
cal section is almost beyond praise. 


A specialist in his own branch of literature— 
that of the rich field of German devotional 
poetry—has just passed away in the person of 
Prof. Karl Ernst Philipp Wackernagel. lie died 
at Dresden on June 20, in his seventy-seventh 
year. In addition to his various monographs on 
Luther, Paul Gerhardt, Johann Ileermann, and 
others, as poets of the “ Ivirchenlied,”he published 
two great monumental works on German Hymno- 
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logy in its entirety— Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 
a collection of the German Church song from the 
earliest times to the seventeenth century ; and his 
exhaustive Bibliographic den Kirchenliedes. To 
these works we owe Miss Winkworth's Christian 
Singers of German;/. 

The Ilistorische Gesellschaft of the canton of 
Aargau held its annual meeting a few days ago at 
Zofingen, under the presidency of the venerable Dr. 
Augustin Keller, the friend of George Grote, and 
one of the foremost ligures in Swiss politics from 
the period of the Sonderbund to that of the formal 
constitution of the Swiss Old Catholic Church. 
The Argovia, the serial of the society, is among 
the very best of the many cantonal archaeological 
publications of Switzerland; we here gratefully add 
that it is one of those which has been uninter¬ 
ruptedly supplied to the British Museum Library. 
There are now nine goodly volumes. The most 
interesting part of the transactions was the read¬ 
ing of a paper bv the librarian of Zotingen, Herr 
Albert Schumann, a pupil of Waitz, Droyson, 
Dahlmann, and Lappeuberg, on the literary history 
of Zofingen, the old Tobinium of the Homans. 
Prof. Kockholz nnd the other spenkers and writers 
also confined themselves to the topography, 
archaeology, and history of the interesting Wig- 
gerthal. The library at Zofingen has a few manu¬ 
scripts of English origin belonging to the Eliza¬ 
bethan age, among others a letter in Latin from 
the Queen herself to Johann Sturm, written from 
Bath in 1574 (“ecivitate nostra Thermarum ”), 
with her autograph at the beginning instead of 
the end. 

In the Debats of July 4, M. Ldouzon-le-Duc 
gives some interesting information with regard to 
the French MSS. preserved in the Imperial Library 
at $t. Petersburg. They were removed from the 
National Archives at the taking of the Bastille and 
the sack of the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Ptos, 
and collected by a Russian agent named Dubrowski, 
who sold them in 1 805 to the Emperor Alexander I. 
Among them are many historical and diplomatic 
documents of great importance, and a large collec¬ 
tion of papers relating to the private history of the 
Bastille. 

Prof. M. J. de Goeje has just issued a second 
prospectus of the projected edition of Tabari, in 
which he says:— 

“ When the [first] prospectus was written, we had 
still a hope, though a faint one, that a eompleto copy 
of the work existed in one of the libraries of Medina. 
The rumour as to tho existence of such a copy has 
now been proved to be unfounded. . . . Happily this 
ill luck was counterbalanced by the discovery of 
manuscripts tho existence of which had remained 
unknown to us. . . . As the study of the text pro¬ 
ceeded, it bccamo manifest that some portions of the 
work were too extonsive for the persons to whom they 
had been allotted. Wo therefore resolved, at a 
mooting of the collaborators at Tubingen, to invito 
three more Orientalists to join our committee. Prof. 
Prym, M. Iguazio Guidi and M. Stanislas Unyard, 
all of whom gladly complied with our request. The 
preparation of tho text is now apportioned as 
follows :—First Series : Introduction, history of the 
patriarchs, prophets and early kings, Dr. J. Barth, of 
Berlin ; Period of tho Sasanides, Prof. Th. Nbldeke, of 
Strassburg; Life of Mohammed. Prof. O. Loth, of 
Leipzig; Reign of tho four ‘righteous’ Khalifas, 
Prof. K. Prym, of Bonn. Second Series : History of 
the Omaiyades, A.H. 40-65, Prof. H. Thorbecke, of 
Heidelberg ; ditto. A.H. 65-99, M. I. Guidi, of Rome; 
ditto, A.H, 100-130, I)r. D. H. Miillor, of Vienna. 
Third Series : History of the’Abbasides, A.H. 131- 
159, Dr. MaxGriinert, of Prague ; ditto, A.H. 159-218, 
M. Stanislas Guyard, of Paris; ditto, A.H. 218-302, 
Prot. M. J. de Goeje, of Leiden. At tho same meeting 
we agreed upon the method of preparing the text and 
the manner of publishing the work. As it seems pro¬ 
bable that the Annals will be in some demand in 
Moslem countries, wo resolved to try whether wo 
could find types agreeable both to European and 
Oriental taste. Our choice fell upon those employed 
at Beirut. We determined also, according to tho 
judicious advice of Prof. Gildemeistcr, to add to each 


volume a detailed table of the contents in a modern 
language, and to conclude the whole by accurate in¬ 
dexes nnd a glossary of notable words and expres¬ 
sions, together with an Introduction, containing a 
biography of the author and a description of the 
MSS. The preparation of the text of the first parts 
of each series is now so far advanced that we hope 
to be able to commence printing in the beginning of 
1878. Dr. D. H. Midler has been intrusted with the 
difficult task, which he has just completed, of colla¬ 
ting the manuscripts of Constantinople, so far as these 
parts are concerned. 

“ Our appeal for assistance has not been fruitless. 

. . . Though we have got sufficient means to com¬ 
mence the impression, we are far from having enough 
to cover tho expenses of tho whole publication. 
According to a moderate computation, 2,0007 will 
suffice. I’p to tho present time about half of this 
sum has been contributed. 

“As the price of the work ought not to exceed 
eight shillings for each half-volume of 320 pages, a 
considerable number of copies must bo sold to repay 
tho cost of printing. . . . Consequently we invoke 
once more the aid of all who think our enterprise en¬ 
titled to their support either by contributing to the 
Tabari fund, or by subscribing for one or more 
copies.” 

Tiie Revue Ilistorique for July is especially in¬ 
teresting to English readers. M. Bemont con¬ 
tributes an important article on Simon de 
Montfort's government in Gascony (1248-1253). 
This part of Earl Simon's career has been very 
slightly investigated by bis biographers, and 
M. Bemont has carefully examined the documents 
at Paris, nnd in the British Museum, with a view 
to supplying the deficiency. The general result 
of his discoveries is to show that Earl Simon 
behaved with extreme and unjustifiable rigour in 
Gascony; he wished to rule by breaking down all 
resistance. M. Goll concludes bis examination of 
the authenticity of Les Ambnssades et Ergotiations 
du Comte d'Esfrades, published in Amsterdam, 
1718. lie examines especially the account of his 
relations wdth William II. of Orange, and Crom¬ 
well, and also the negotiations relative to the sale 
of Dunkirk. M. Goll establishes the falsity of 
some of the documents, and pronounces others 
doubtful. He is of opinion that the book itself 
was got together to meet a sudden demand, and 
that the documents were hurriedly collected from 
various sources, nnd were badly edited with con¬ 
jectural additions. Future researches only can 
establish tho truth of some statements which it 
contains. M. Quiclierat publishes a new account 
of Jeanne d’Arc, from a manuscript in tho library 
of La Rochelle ; it was written by the town clerk 
of La Rochelle during the two years of Jeanne 
d'Arc's career, and so has the authority of a con¬ 
temporary, though not of an eve-witness. It con¬ 
tains many valuable notices, and especially gives 
some account of Jeanne's appearance and dress 
when tirst she came before the king: she had 
“ robbe eourte de gros gris noir, pour pourpoint 
noil - , cheveux roads et uoirs, et un chappeau noir.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We understand that, in consequence of the 
small response that has yet been made to the 
circular issued by the committee of the African 
Exploration Fund of the Royal Geographical 
Society, appealing to the public for support to 
enable them to prosecute systematic work in 
Africa, the committee has postponed indefinitely 
the sending out of any expedition under the con¬ 
trol of the society. 

The most important paper in the Geographical 
Magazine for this month is a description of the 
relief of the Himalayan system of ranges and pla¬ 
teaus by Mr. Trelawney .Saunders, drawn forth by 
the recent publication of some very inadmissible 
views by the Calcutta Review. The author has made 
this subject a special study for a number of years, 
and now, with the aid of a well-executed map, gives 
us what is at least a very lucid and unmistakeable 


conception of this grand feature of the Asiatic 
continent. As far as the Indian topographical 
survey work extends, the view hefe given admits 
of no question; in inner Tibet and Western 
China, however, information as to elevation is as 
yet exceedingly incomplete, and the continuation 
of the system in this direction depends to a great 
extent on probabilities; but Mr. .Saunders has the 
merit of having placed his notion of the mountain 
relief of these regions in such a distinct form that 
its refutation or confirmation with the extension of 
accurate knowledge will be a matter of no difficulty. 

A sixteenth paper on the recent Arctic Expe¬ 
dition continues the accounts of the work done in 
the auxiliary sledge-parties, narrating the inter¬ 
esting journeys made by Lieut. Archer and Dr. 
Coppinger to survey Archer Fiord, and of Lieut. 
Eulford, to the great glacier of Petermann Fiord. 

Intelligence has been received at the Cape 
from Dr. Stewart and his party at Livingstonia, 
on Lake Nyassa, up to the end of February, 1877. 
The health of the party has been fairly good, and 
already Livingstonia is becoming an anti-slavery 
centre, numbers of fugitives coming into the 
settlement for protection, and being fed there 
daily in exchange for work at house-building, on 
roads, or in the fields. In the middle of February 
the first tusk of ivory was brought into the 
settlement, and bought by Mr. Cotterill for 147 
Mr. Henderson established the Blantyre mission- 
station at the head of the navigation of the 
river Shire, about 3,000 feet above the sea, in 
187(5. Blantyre is about three days' march from 
Lake Shirwa, and two days from Pirnbe, on the 
upper Shire, the place to which the Ilala steamer 
comes down from Livingstonia. 

Dr. Schweinfchth sends an interesting note 
on the progress of the Nubian railroad to L'Ex¬ 
ploration of July 1. Tho construction of the 
Wadi Haifa railway towards El Ordeh (Dongola) 
makes slow but continued progress. The length 
of rail to be laid is 355 kilometres, and about a 
tenth part of this length is now in working order 
—that is, the portion between Wadi Haifa and 
Sigyaya in Wadi-Surras. The work of construc¬ 
tion now centres in Sigyaya and Akacha. About 
(5,000 workmen are employed. A bridge will be 
constructed near Koyeh over the Nile to El Ordeh 
on the left bank. It is well known that the Nile 
is navigable below Wadi Haifa to the Delta, and 
there is no intention at present of continuing the 
railway which terminates at Siout up to Assouan 
or Wadi Haifa. Beyond El Ordeh the Nile navi¬ 
gation is again free to Dabbek, which is the point 
of departure for tho caravans for Dongola and 
Darfur. The accomplishment of the work seems 
assured, notwithstanding the depressed financial 
position of Egypt. 

Mu. J. II. G. Rpilsbery contributes to the 
South American Missionary Magazine for July an 
account of a recent journey to Chileeito, in the 
province of Rioja, Chile. Chileeito, it seems, is 
roperly the name of the whole district, the town 
eiug known officially as Villa Argentina. The 
town is described as being like most South Ameri¬ 
can towns, and as yet in its infancy; but tho 
beautiful foliage of the numerous trees relieves the 
monotony of mud walls and houses. There is 
plenty of running water from the sierras, and the 
whole district is well irrigated ; in the sheltered 
spots formed in the ravines little villages have 
sprung up in every direction. The grapes and 
pomegranates of the locality are highly prized, and 
the wine is some of the best in the country. 
Maize, corn, rice, and tobacco are also largely 
cultivated. 

We understand that the Admiralty have circu¬ 
lated privately a series of 107 photographs taken 
during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-0. 

Mr. T. B. Glanvillb, of the Cape of Good 
Hope Government Emigration Office, has in pre¬ 
paration a guide-book to the Transvaal. 
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We understand that steps are being taken in the 
United States to form an association for the pro¬ 
motion of the exploration and civilisation of 
Africa. 

Mb. Alfred R. 0. Selwyn, F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, has just 
issued, by authority of the Dominion Parliament, 
his 'Report of Progress for 1876-G, in which are 
described the surveys and investigations of the 
geological corps during that period. A consider¬ 
able portion of the volume, which contains twenty 
maps and illustrations, is devoted to particulars 
respecting the exploration of British Columbia. 

At the meetinar of the International Commission 
of the African Association, held at Brussels a few 
dars ago, it was resolved, in consequence of the 
favourable financial report by the treasurer, to 
commence operations without delay, and to send a 
first expedition from Zanzibar to Lake Tangan¬ 
yika, in order to establish stations there and in 
the region to the west, from which explorers may 
be despatched to examine the surrounding country. 

Messrs. P. S. D’Rozario and Co., of Calcutta, 
announce the publication, under the supervision of 
Major H. God win-Austen, of the late Surgeon- 
Major T. C. Jerdon’s Birds of India, being a 
natural history of all the birds known to inhabit 
Continental India, with descriptions of the species, 
genera, families, tribes, and orders, and a brief 
notice of such families as are not found in India. 


THE NEW ANOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 

It has lately become known that General Cunning¬ 
ham had discovered some new inscriptions of 
Aroka, later than all his already known edicts, and 
containing a date expressed both in figures and in 
words. They will shortly appear in facsimile in 
volume i. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
the publication of which has been undertaken by 
General Cunningham ; but, as this work will be 
necessarily delayed, he has meanwhile generously 
allowed Dr. Bidder the use of his plates, thus 
enabling him to publish the texts, with a transla¬ 
tion of this important record, in the current num¬ 
ber for June, 1877, of the Indian Antiquary. The 
new edict, like the former ones, has been disco¬ 
vered in different places, and we thus have three 
•closely-allied texts from Iiupniith, Bairiit, and 
Sahasram, each so supplementing the others as to 
remove most of the doubts, regarding either the 
text or its meaning, to which the difficulties of the 
dialect and the imperfections of the alphabet 
naturally give rise. The edict commences by 
stating that the inscriber, whose name and office 
are not given, and who simply calls himself “ the 
Beloved of the Gods,” had been a lay disciple or 
hearer—of what or of whom is not stated—for 
thirty-two vears and a half without strenuous 
endeavour; but that since a year and more he had 
entered the order (samgha), and exerted himself 
strenuously. Dr. Biihler very happily compares 
the royal title “ Beloved of the Gods ” with 
the Iloman epithet “ Augustus,” and with our 
modem expression “ By the grace of God.” It is 
constantly applied in the older edicts to Asoka, 
and was also used by his grandson Dasaratha and 
by Asoka's contemporary King Tissa of Gevlon ; 
hut it was not used, so far as is at present known, 
by later dynasties, or by anyone of lower rank 
than a king. As, therefore, Dasaratha reigned 
only seven years; as Asoka is known to have pub¬ 
lished others of his edicts by inscribing them on 
rocks; and as the alphabet used in these inscrip¬ 
tions is the same as that used in the other Asoka 
edicts to which this one refers, very few will be 
inclined to dispute Dr. Buhler's conclusion that 
‘‘the Beloved of the Gods” is none other than 
Awka himself. It follows that the religion re- 
ierred to must be Buddhism; for whether Asoka 
at his accession was or was not a Jain, it is suf¬ 
ficiently clear from the Babkra Edict and the 
miaeicu of his son Mahendxa to Ceylon— to say 


nothing of the direct statements of the Oevlon 
chroniclers and commentators—that in his later 
years Asoka was a Buddhist. The edict then 
goes on apparently to say that during the time 
mentioned the gods hitherto held true in India 
have been made to seem delusions. The meaning 
of this clause is by no means certain ; but, what¬ 
ever it may mean, the edict adds that this effect 
was brought about, not by the inscriber's great¬ 
ness, but by strenuous endeavour in accord¬ 
ance with a doctrine (which need not he 
here quoted) preached by the Vieutha 256 
years before. These last words are the all- 
important ones; and they differ in the three 
texts: Sahasram says, “And this doctrine [was 
preached] by theVivutha: two hundred and fifty- 
six, 256 [years], have past since.” liupniith says, 
“The doctrine was preached [lit. made] by Vyutha; 
[there have elapsed] 206 [years] since the teacher 
abandoned his home [to become an ascetic].” 
The Bairdt copy is here imperfect, and has only 
the figures 56. Vieutha and Vyutha seem to be 
different forms of the samo word, dialectic 
varieties of tho Sanskrit vinit.ta, the Piili vivatta, 
“ he who has passed away ; ” and, though this 
epithet has not been found elsewhere applied to 
Gautama, there can scarcely be a doubt but that 
the Buddha is here meant. It follows that he 
was alive 256 years before the thirty-fourth year 
after Asoka's conversion to Buddhism, which took 
place iu the seventh or eitrhlh year after his ac¬ 
cession—that is, about 250 n.c., or perhaps a few 
years later. As the Buddha abandoned his home 
iiftv-one or fifty-two years before his death, the 
date of the latter event would thus he fixed in 
426 n.c., or perhaps a few years later (250 — 34 
+ 256 - 52). Dr. Biihler, however, takes the 
word vivdsa —which has been rendered above, in 
accordance with classical usage, “ abandoning 
his home ”—in the sense of “ departing from 
life ” (a sense iu which the word has not 
hitherto been found); and he places Asoka's 
accession between 250 and 261 b.c. He thus 
finds in the edict an authority for placing the 
Buddhist era between 482 and 471 b.c.; and 
he further holds thatauthority conclusive. There 
can he no question that it is the most important 
authority we yet have; hut it will be apparent 
that its meaning is not quite so clear as one could 
wish ; and, if clear, it would be conclusive, not as 
to the actual fact, but ns to the belief regarding 
that fact currently held by orthodox Buddhists in 
Asoka’s time. 

The rest of the inscription is rather of philo¬ 
logical than historical interest, but I would ven¬ 
ture to suggest that the openi ng sentence regard¬ 
ing the devas may mean that those gods in 
Jambudvina who had hitherto held aloof from 
men had been caused to mingle with them, just 
as Nissanka Malta, king of Ceylon, records the joy 
and enthusiasm for Buddha awakened in him by 
the news that Buddhist deities (liauddha denial\d- 
ivan) had been holding communion with men 
(liuwanwaeli Inscription, J. It. A. S. 1875). 

Dr. Buhler's able analysis of the whole edict is 
another proof, though no new proof is wanted, 
of the high service being rendered to Oriental 
studies hv the staff of contributors whom Mr. 
Burgess has attracted to the support of the Indian 
Antiquary.' T. W. Buys Davids. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In Blackwood this month among the best papers 
are the notes of “ A Staff Officer on the Egyptian 
Campaign in Abyssinia;” “English Diplomacy,” 
by, it would seem, one of the craft, and one who 
does not disguise its failings, though he strongly 
objects to its being transformed into a paid ser¬ 
vice. The literary article of the number is on 
“ Heine,” though perhaps the charming paper, 

* The article can also be had in a separate re¬ 
print (Bombay: Education Society's Press ; London : 
Triibner and Co.). 


literary and legal, contributed obviously by an 
habit.nl of the Northern Circuit, on Lord Abinger, 
will be held by many to contest the claim to that 
exceptional rank. This reminiscence introduces 
us to many past judges, statesmen, and lawyers. 
Scarlett's chief friends were liomilly, Wood, and 
Baynes. Canning, who succeeded him as a pupil 
with the second of these, became his chief when 
he was made Attorney-General iu 1827. The 
paper ends with amusing revelations of the “ Grand 
Court of the Circuit ” and its pranks, among 
which are frequent references to Brougham as well 
as Scarlett, the “Quicksilver” and “Shuffle” of 
Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year. Lord Abinger’s 
unrivalled persuasiveness, even when he reached 
the judicial bench, so influenced his view of a 
case, though he was unconscious of a bius, that 
it was a current saying, “ When Scarlett is judge, 
the jury consists of thirteen.” 

In Fraser’s Magazine will he found one of the 
first demurrers to the identity of the “ Schlie- 
mannic Ilium ” with that of Ilomer, by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Simpson, who professes to have visited the 
scene of the doctor’s explorations with a predis¬ 
position to prefer the Hissarlik to the Bounarbashi 
site, but to have been led, bv personal inspection, 
to the conviction that in the excavation where 
Dr. Schliemann considers that he has discovered 
the Seaean Gate, I’riam’s Palace, and the Great 
Tower of Ilium, the vestiges of walls, of poor, 
small, and rude masonry, if of any masonry at all, 
are not compatible with the Cyclopean structures 
we might have expected ; that “the unhewn stone3 
joined with earth,” wiiich correctly in “ Troy and 
its Remains ” describe the Gate which Schliemann 
identilies with the Seaean, do not tally with the 
masonry of the supposed palace, which is con¬ 
structed of “earth with stones thrown and not 
built in,” according to Mr. Simpson ; and that the 
l’alace and Gate cannot have been contempor¬ 
aneous, us the former, says our objector, has been 
evidently built across the iuuor side of the latter. 
Dr. Schliemann, we make no doubt, will not be 
surprised that there should arise objectors to his 
discoveries, but will bo prepared to meet them 
with corroboration of his views. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Simpson still leans to the Hissarlik 
site, though there are Cyclopean walls at Bounar¬ 
bashi, and is inclined to hope that to the eastward 
of the late excavations at Hissarlik, in ground 
vet unexplored, older foundations and Cyclopean 
walls may yet be found. Tile subject might, 
perhaps, have been handled less sceptically, but 
the question is, of course, an open one. Among 
good papers in Fraser we note another in¬ 
stalment of “ Devonshire Quarter-Sessions under 
Charles II.,” developing statistics of the burden¬ 
some incidence of hearth money, charges lor liber¬ 
ating English captives from Turkish or Moorish 
captivity; transportation as a definite sentence; 
and the’ belief of the bench in witchcraft, with 
their mode of treating it by commitment to the 
assizes on the capital charge; a clever survey of 
Mr. W. Morris’s Sigurd and the “ N'ib-lungeulied ; ” 
and an essay-, headed “ A Peculiar Holiday,” 
which, though unsigned, bespeaks itself the work 
of A. K. H. B., and, what is more, one of his 
best iu recent years. 

In the Comhili Prof. A. W. Ward, of Owens 
College, Manchester, has a lively, interesting, 
and very scholarly lecture on a visit to Delphi, 
which illustrates our current knowledge from the 
classics with the results of recent personal obser¬ 
vation. Another curious paper is on Japanese 
Miniature Odes, the translations of which have, 
many of them, a singularly English vein of 
thought, though the author can but point out a 
single instance of “impersonation.” “ A Plea for 
certain Exotic Forms of Verse” is apropos of Mr. 
Austin Dobson's recent Proverbs in Porcelain, 
and pleasantlv discusses those poetic creations of 
“ old France ” which Mr. Dobson and hie confreres 
seem likely to naturalise with success, the “ rondel,” 
“ rondeau,” “ triolet,” “ villanelle,” “ ballude,” 
and “chant royal,” the first three for jeux 
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desprit, or epigrams, the lsst three for grave or 
pathetic expression. Besides these articles we 
nave two sprightly and clever essays, “ Laws 
Philistiae,” and an “ Apology for Idlers,” designed 
evidently as food for readers of cultivated wit and 
thought, and not, strictly speaking, for mediocrity 
in the concrete form, or for that British public 
whose organ, according to the author of “ Laus 
Philistiae," is the Times. Some more like essays 
would happily diversify the pages of the Com/iill. 

In the July number of Mind Mr. Darwin pub¬ 
lishes some interesting psychological observations 
made on one of bis children. The paper shows 
all the author's nice care in selecting suitable 
points for observation, as well as his possession of 
a sufficient guiding apparatus of psychological 
principles. The particular infant observed ap¬ 
pears to have been generally precocious. Among 
many other curious facts recorded we may in¬ 
stance the child’s expressing his anger when 
eleven months old by beating a wrong plaything 
given him ; his showing fear when four and a half 
months old at his father's approaching him with 
his back towards him ; his recognising an image 
of his father in a mirror as such when less than 
two months old ; and his experimenting in “ the 
dramatic art ” when thirteen months old by pre¬ 
tending to be angry with his father in order to 
have the pleasure of a subsequent reconciliation. 
Mr. Darwin here and there suggests important 
psychological hearings of his facts, as in account¬ 
ing for the child's fear of unfamiliar animah 
shapes in the Zoological Gardens, in noting how 
much surprise enters into laughter, and in en¬ 
forcing the hypothesis that man previously to the 
acquisition of articulate sounds communicates his 
feelings and wants by means of notes falling into 
“ a true musical scale.” Such carefully and in- 
telligentlv-mnde observations of infants as those 
of iff. Taine and Mr. Darwin cannot fail to yield 
important psychological results. More particu¬ 
larly they may be expected to throw much light 
on the order of events in the mental development 
of the race. Next to Mr. Darwin's paper in in¬ 
terest comes an account of contemporary French 
philosophy by Th. Ribot. The eclecticism of 
Cousin and his followers has lost its hold on the 
best French minds. The present philosophic 
movement is made up of several impulses, among 
which the most important are represented in the 
mystic spiritualism of M. Ravaisson and his 
school, a subtle metaphysical doctrine which has 
influenced but a few, the narrower form of Posi¬ 
tivism, its wider form as fixed by M. Littre, and its 
further modification by M. Taine, and we may 
add M. Ribot, through the incorporation of the 
methods and results of recent English psy¬ 
chology, and, finally, the revival of the Kantian 
criticism by M. Renouvier. Outside these 
main currents of thought are to be found 
certain individual tendencies as illustrated in 
M. Vacherot, M. Renan, &c. The writer com¬ 
pletes his essay by an account of the position of 
philosophy in French education. Here the older 
spiritualism (eclecticism) though no longer a 
vital force in the national thought, strives very 
hard to maintain the official supremacy secured 
for it by Cousin. In the Ecole Normale, which 
prepares professors for the Lvcues, its dominion 
lias been seriously weakened By the introduction 
of the doctrines of M. Ravaisson. On the other 
hand, in the LyctSes an official orthodox philosophy 
still holds its own, the professor being “ closely 
watched by the faculties, the State, the bishops, 
and the families.” Yet, even here, newer doc¬ 
trines are being studied under the form of historical 
expositions and discussions. A psychological 
paper of considerable merit is contributed by D. 
G. Thompson, who, following in the lines of recent 
English psychologists, seeks to elucidate the 
nature of belief by studying it in close connexion 
with cognition. Another thoughtful paper, by 
Carveth Read, deals with some Principles of Logic. 
The writer works out Mr. Herbert'Spencer’s con¬ 
ception of logic, which he defines as “ the science 


that investigates the most general conditions of 
the implication of relations.” The various prin¬ 
ciples thus reached, beginning with the three 
well-known axioms of Identity, Contradiction, 
and Excluded Middle, are then set forth by help 
of new symbols and new terms. The paper 
demands close attention, but will well reward the 
effort. The editor gives us an able review of the 
philosophical aspect of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s History 
of English Thought, in which the historian, while 
praised in most respects, is charged with over¬ 
looking the psvchological movement represented 
by the series Locke, Berkeley, and Hartley (as 
distinguished from the series Locke, Berkeley, 
and Ilume), and also with offering an inadequate 
explanation of the supreme and uninterrupted 
direction of English philosophical activity in the 
last century into the line of ethical speculation. 
The practical bearings of psychology are repre¬ 
sented by a second paper on Education by Prof. 
Bain, which has valuable observations, but hardly 
deals adequately with some of the very difficult 
problems raised. A new feature in Mind, and 
one we cannot very cordially welcome, is an 
elaborate correspondence between Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. E. B. Tylor respecting a question 
of priority with which our readers are already 
familiar. 

Prop. Clifford's article, on the Ethics of Reli¬ 
gion, in the Fortnightly Review is a rather un¬ 
satisfactory treatment of a very complex and 
difficult subject. The writer professes to discuss 
the moral influences of religion conceived as a 
set of doctrines, as a cult or system of ceremonies, 
and as a body of rules for men generally. His 
peculiar doctrine that to believe a proposition in 
the absence of adequate evidence is necessarily 
wrong enables him to deal summarily with the 
first question. Yet, allowing that unverified 
belief is always harmful, it might have been worth 
while to ask whether this mischief has not been 
far more than counterbalanced by the beneficial 
moral effects of certain religious ideas. The 
essayist does, indeed, make a pretence of examin¬ 
ing this side of religious doctrines, but his treat¬ 
ment of this subject is too partial, one suspects, to 
satisfy even the class of minds to which he 
appears to address himself. Still more hasty is 
Prof. Clifford's discussion of religion as a source 
of moral rules. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that, in certain stages of social development 
at least, the higher moral precepts could only en¬ 
force themselves under the guise of laws arising 
from a supernatural authority. The stress of the 
paper is laid on the influence of religion viewed as 
a cult, with which the writer identifies the insti¬ 
tution of priesthood. Arguing on “ certain broad 
principles of human life ” which are “ true all 
along,” he contends that the influence of priest¬ 
hood in all ages, and under all forms, has been 
baneful. We can hardly suppose that this easy 
a priori mode of settling an historical question will 
prove convincing to many of Prof. Clifford’s 
readers. 

In the last two numbers of the Fortnightly 
Review Mr. J. H. Bridges has taken pains to 
make clear to outsiders how a Comteist looks at 
the recent attempts of physical speculation to 
explain the origin of the universe and of organic 
life by help of a few principles of space, matter, 
and motion. The synthesis which is to bind 
together and unite our scattered knowledge is not 
an objective but a subjective one—namely, that 
which aims at presenting “ such a clear conception 
of the order of the world as may suffice for the 
development of man’s powers, and for the guidance 
of his life.” This limitation of enquiry excludes 
all attempts to determine the origin of life as a 
whole, and of species, since the existing forms of 
life are approximately permanent in a period long 
enough to cover human society. To seek to settle 
what happened a million of years ago is on ths 
level of aosurdity wiih attempting to refute the 
Athanasian Creed. The difficulty which this kind 
of doctrine raises in the minds of the uninitiated 


is that of finding a competent authority for de¬ 
termining both what branches of enquiry are in 
their nature for ever destined to he unfr’uitful of 
certain results, and what branches can, in the 
outset, be safely said to have no bearing, direct or 
indirect, on human life. Questions which geology 
has determined with considerable accuracy would 
have seemed futile before the methods of the 
science had been discovered, and the question of 
the origin of species, which in the view of Mr. 
Bridges has no relation to human conduct, appears 
to others to be pregnant with the most important 
consequences with regard to men's practical con¬ 
ceptions. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. F. Harrison has 
been seeking to expound another side of the Posi¬ 
tivist’s creed. He believes, it would appear, in a 
Soul (with a capital S), and so is able to have his 
fling at Materialism. But when we come to ask 
what this imposing term stands for, we find that 
it is but one aspect of our organisation—aa ety¬ 
mology tells us, it is breath, life, or, in more learned 
language, “ the consensus of the human faculties.'’ 
One might ignorantly suppose that this consensus 
would disappear with the destruction of the bodily 
organisation in death; but this is not so. The 
activities of the organism do not terminate with 
death “except so far as they need fresh sensations 
and material organs.” The mental and moral 
powers are not dispersed at death ; “ they retain 
their unity, their organic character.” This being 
interpreted in the language of the plain man 
means that the objective results of our spiritual 
activity (which Mr. Harrison chooses to call the 
activity itself ) outlive us—no new doctrine, it will 
be said. After this confusion of plain fact and de¬ 
lusive metaphor, it is, of course, easy for Mr. 
Harrison to say that it is “ a merely verbal ques¬ 
tion” whether this posthumous effect of our 
activity be the life of the Soul. Again, one is 
startled at learning that the desire for conscious 
individual life after death is a desire for “ the 
senses and the body,” and so is “ the true materi¬ 
alism.” We had imagined that the old aspiration 
for immortality in its highest forms was exactly 
a desire for something super-sensuous, for the 
realisation of the highest spiritual activities in 
their fullness and purity. The new religious aspi¬ 
ration which Mr. Harrison seeks to recommend 
may be the highest impulse of which our minds 
are capable; yet it may be just as well not to fey 
to give it a fictitious value either by darkening its 
object, and so its real nature, by figurative talk, 
or by misrepresenting the older religious aspira¬ 
tions with which it is to compete. 


LEXTERS OF JOHN KEATS. 

Under the heading “ A True Treasure-Trove,” 
the New York World of June 25-6 publishes 
some letters from John Keats to his brother 
George, who settled in America in 1818. We 
have reason to believe that these letters, or at 
least the greater part of them, were sent by George 
Keats to Lord Houghton at the time he was 
writing his first edition of the Life of Keats. 
Considerable portions of them appear in that work, 
but they still contain much original matter, in¬ 
cluding the two pieces of verse here given. At 
any rate the details of the family of the 
poet are undoubtedly interesting. They are 
forwarded by a correspondent, who writes 
from Louisville, Ky., under date of June 21:— 
“ It is possibly not generally known that nearly 
all of the relatives of John Keats live here, but 
with two or three exceptions such is the fact, and 
I need no apology for telling the readers of the 
World something of Keats's surviving family and 
the relics they have of him. John Keats was 
the eldest of four children. He had two brothers, 
George and Thomas, and one sister, Fanny. 
Thomas (or Tom, as he was always called in his 
family), after a lingering consumption, died before 
the poet. Fanny married Sefior Llanos, an ac- 
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complished Spanish gentleman of liberal politics, 
the author of Don Esteban, Sandoval, the Free- 
mam, and other spirited illustrations of the 
modem history of the Peninsula, and for some 
time the representative of the Spanish Government 
at Rome. Sehora Llanos is still living at Madrid, 
and has a son, Juan Llanos v Keats, who is a 
painter of some distinction. These are the only 
members of the family living, except the descend¬ 
ants of George Keats, who came to this country 
in 1818. . . . Mr. George Keats, after coming to 
r the United States] with his young wife, evidently 
changed his mind about farming, for from Phila¬ 
delphia he went to Pittsburg and thence down 
the Ohio River to Cincinnati, and, later, to Louis¬ 
ville. Here, upon what seems to have been the 
recommendation of the ornithologist Audubon, he 
took part in founding a colony, which turned out 
like Martin Chuzzlewit's ‘ Eden.’ From this 
investment of his small fortune losses only accrued, 
and he found himself in a very short time without 
resources, except what remained in England from 
his father's [should rather be 1 mother's ’] un¬ 
settled estate. This was a great blow to the 
young people, and I transcribe for you a letter of 
John Keats to his brother on the subject. It 
is written in the form of a journal, and, on ac¬ 
count of the insight it gives into the personal 
life of the writer, is of no small interest.” (\S’e 
add a few words of explanation in brackets.) 

“ Winchester, September, Friday [1819]. 
“Mr Drab Gkorob : I was closely employed in 
reading and composition in this place, whither I had 
come from Shanklin for the convenience of a library, 
when I received your last, dated July 24. You will 
have seen by the short letter I wrote from Shanklin 
ho* matters stand between us and Mrs. Jennings 
[Jennings was the family name of Keats’s mother). 
They had not at all moved, and I knew no way of 
overcoming the inveterate obstinacy of our affairs. On 
receiving your last I immediately took a place in the 
same night’s coach for London. Mr. Abbey [Keats's 
guardian] behaved extremely well to me, appointed 
Monday evening at 7 to meet me, and observed that 
he should drink, tea at that hour. I gave him the 
enclosed note, and showed him the last leaf of yours 
to me. He really appeared anxious about it; pro¬ 
mised he would forward your money as quickly as 
possible. I think I mentioned that Walton was dead. 
He will apply to Mr. Gliddon.tho partuer, endeavour 
to get rid of Mrs. Jennings’s claim, and be expeditious. 
He has received an answer to my letter to Fry—that is 
something. 

“We are certainly in a very low estate. I say we, for 
lam in such a situation that were it not for the assist¬ 
ance of Brown and Taylor I must be ns badly off as 
a man can be [Charles Armitngo Brown, Keats’s 
particular friend, and Taylor, publisher of Endymion], 
I could not raise any sum by the promise of any 
poem—no, not by the mortgage of my intellect. We 
most wait a littlo while. I really have hopes of 
success. I have finished a tragedy, which if it 
succeeds will enable mo to sell what I may have in 
manuscript to a good advantage [the tragedy of 
Oiko the Great, written by Keats and Charles 
Armitage Brown]. I have passed my time in read¬ 
ing, writing and fretting—the last I intend to give 
npand stick to the other two. They are the only 
cluuces of benefit to us. Your wants will be a fresh 
spor to me. I assure you you shall more than sharo 
what I can get, whilst I am still young—the time 
may come when ago will make mo more selfish. I 
have not been weli-treated by the world—and yet I 
hove, capitally well. I do not know a person to 
whom so many purso-strings would fly open as to 
if I could possibly take advantage of them, 
which I cannot do, for none of the owners of these 
purees are rich. 

“Your present situation I will not suffer myself 
to dwell upon—when misfortunes are so real we are 
glad enough to escapo them and the thought of them. 

1 cannot help thinking Mr. Audubon a dishonest man. 
"hy did ho make you believo that he was a man of 
property? How is it his circumstances have altered 
*> suddenly? In truth I do not believe you fit to 
deal with tho world, or at least the American world. 
But, good God, who can avoid these chances ? You 
we done your best. Take matters as coolly as you 


can, nnd, confidently expecting help from England, 
act as if no help was nigh. 

“Mine, I am sure, is a tolerable tragedy; it 
would have been a bank to me if, just as I had 
finished it, I had not heard of Kean's resolution to 
go to America. That was the worst news I could 
have had. There is no actor can do tho prin¬ 
cipal character besides Kean. At Coveut Garden 
there is a great chance of its being damn'd. Were it 
to succeed even there, it would lift me out of the 
mire. I mean the mire of a bad reputation which is 
continually rising against me. My name with the 
literary fashionables is vulgar; I am a weaver-boy 
to them. A tragedy would lift me out of this mess. 
And mess it is, as far as regards our pockets. But be 
not cast down any more than I am. I feel I can bear 
real ills better than imaginary ones. Whenever I 
find myself growing vaporish I rouso myself, wash 
and put on a clean shirt, brush my hair and clothes, 
tie my shoestrings neatly, and, in fact, Adonize as if 
I wero going out—then, all clean and comfortable, I 
sit down to write. This I find the greatest relief. 
Besides, I am becoming accustomed to the privation 
of the pleasures of sense. In the midst of the world 
I live like a hermit. I have forgot how to lay plans 
for enjoyment of any pleasure. I feel that I can bear 
anything, any misery, even imprisonment, so long 
as I have neither wife nor child. Perhaps you will 
say yours are your only comfort—they must be. 

“I returned to Winchester the day before yesterday, 
nnd am now here alone. On Monday morning I went 
to Walthamstow. Fanny looked better than I had 
seen her for some time. Sho complains of not hear¬ 
ing from you, appealing to me as if it was half my 
fault. I had been so long in retirement that. London 
appeared a very odd placo. I could not mako out I 
had so many acquaintance, and it was a whole day 
before I could feel among men. I had another 
strange sensation, there was not one house I felt any 
pleasure to call at. Reynolds [John HariTilton Rey¬ 
nolds, poet and essayist, whose sistor married 
Thomas Hood] was in the country, and, saving 
himself, I am prejudiced against all that family. 
Dilke and his wife and child were in the country. 
Taylor was at Nottingham. I was out, and every¬ 
body was out. I walk'd about tho streets as 
in a strange land. Price was tho only ono at 
home. I passed some time with him. I know him 
better since we havo liv’d a month together in the 
Isle of Wight, Ho is the most sensiblo and even 
wise man I know; he has a few John Bull preju¬ 
dices, hut they improve him. His illness is at times 
alarming. We are great friends, and there is no one 
I like to pass a day with better. Martin call'd in to 
bid him good-bye before he set out *for Dublin. If 
you would like to hear one of his jokes, here is one 
which at the time we laughed at a good deal. A 
Miss-, with three young ladies, one of them Mar¬ 

tin’s sister, had come a-gadding in the Isle of Wight, 
and took for a few days a cottage opposite ours. Wo 
dined with them one day, and, as I was saying, they 

had fish. Miss-said she thought they tasted of 

the boat. ‘ No,’ says Martin very seriously, ‘ they 
haven’t been kept long enough.’ I saw H.; he is 
very much occupied with love and business, being 
one of Mr. Saunders's executors and lover to a young 
woman. He showed me her picture by Severn. I 
think she is, though not very cunning, too cunning 
for him. 

“ Nothing strikes me so forcibly with a sense of tho 
ridiculous as love. A man in love I do think cuts 
tho sorryest figure in the world. Even when I know 
a poor fool to bo really in pain about it I could burst 
out laughing in his face. His pathetic visage be¬ 
comes irresistible. Not that I take H. as a pattern 
for lovers; he is a very worthy man and a good 
friend. His love is very amusing. Somewhere in 
tho Spectator is related an account of a man inviting 
a party of stutterers and squinters to his table. It 
would please me more to scrape together a party of 
lovers; not to dinner—no, to tea. Thore would be no 
fighting as among knights of old. 

“Pensive they sit, and roll their languid eyes, 

Nibble their toast, and cool their tea with sighs, 

Or else forget the purpose of the night, 

Forget their tea—forget their appetite. 

See, with crossed arms they sit—ah! happy crew ! 

The fire is going out and no one rings 

For coals, and therefore no coals Betty brings. 

A fly is in the milk-pot—must he die 
By a humane society ? 


No, no ; there Mr. Werter takes his spoon, 

Inserts it, dips the handle, and lo! soon 
The little straggler, saved from perils dark. 
Across the teaboard draws a long wet mark. 

Arise ! take snufferB by the handle, 

Thero's a large cauliflower in each candle— 

A winding-sheet. Ah me! I must away 
To No. 7, just beyond the circus gay. 

‘ Alas, my friend ! your coat sits very well; 

Where may your tailor live ? ’ ‘ I may not tell.. . 
O pardon me—I'm absent now and then. 

Where might my tailor live ? I say again 
I cannot tell, let me no more be teas'd— 

Ho lives in Wapping, might live where he pleas’d.’ 

“You see I cannot get on without writing, as boys 
do at school, a few nonsense verses. I begin thorn, 
and before I have written six the whim has passed — 
if there is anything deserving so respectable a name 
in them. I shall put in a bit of information any¬ 
where, just as it strikes mo. Mr. Abbey is to write 
to me as soon as he can bring matters to bear, and 
then I am to go to town to tell him the means of 
forwarding to you through Capper and Ilazlewood. 
I wonder I did not put this before.—I shall go on 
to-morrow; it is so fair now I must take a bit of a 
walk. 


“Saturday. —With my inconstant disposition it is 
no womler that this morning, amid all our bad times 
and misfortunes, I should feel so alert and well 
spiritod. At this momont you are perhaps in a very 
different state of mind. It is because my hopes are 
very paramount to my despair. I have been reading 
over a part of a short poem I have composed lately 
call’d Lamia, and I am certain there is that sort 
of fire in it which must take hold of people in some 
way—give them either pleasant or unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion. What they want is a sensation of some sort. 

“ I wish I could pitch the key of your spirits as high 
as mine is, but your organ-loft is beyond the reach of 
my voice. I admire the exact admeasurement of 
my nieco in her mother’s letter—O the littlo span- 
long elf! I am not tho least judge of the proper 
weight and size of an infant. Nevor trouble your¬ 
selves about that: sho is sure to be a fine woman. 
Let her have only delicate nails both on hands and 
feet, and teeth as small as a mayfly's, who will live 
you his life on a square inch of oak-leaf. And 
nails she must have quite different from the market- 
women here, who plough into the butter and make 
a quarter pound taste of it. I intend to write 
a letter to your wifo on this littlo plump subject—- 
I hope she's plump. 1 Still harping on my daughter! ’ 

“ This Winchester is a place tolerably well suited 
to me; there is a fino cathedral, a college, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist do., au Inde¬ 
pendent do.; and there is not one loom, or anything 
like manufacturing beyond bread and butter in the 
whole city. Thero tire a number of rich Catholics in 
the placo. It is a respectable, ancient, aristocratical 
placo, and moreover it contains a nunnery. 

“ Our set are by no means so hail-foilow-woll-met on 
literary Objects as wo were wont to be. Reynolds has 
turn'd to the law. By-the-by, he brought out a little 
piece at the Lyceum call'd One, Two, Three, Four , by 
advertisement. It met with complete success. Tho 
moaning of this odd title is explained when I tell you 
the principal actor is a mimic who takes off four of our 
best performers in tho course of the farce. Our stage 
is loaded with mimics. I did not see the piece, being 
out of town the whole timo it was in progress. Dilke 
is entirely swallowed up in Iris boy. 'Tis really 
lamentable to what a pitch he carries a sort of 
parental mania. I had a letter from him at Shanklin. 
He went on a word or two about the Islo of Wight, 
which is a bit of hobby horse of his, but ho soon 
deviated to his boy : ‘ I am sitting,’ says ho, ‘at tho 
window, expecting my boy from school.’ I suppose 
I told you somewhere that he lives in Westminster, 
and his boy goes to school there, where he gets 
beaten, and every bruise he has, and I dare say 
deserves, is very bitter to Dilke. 

“When I left Mr. Abbey on Monday evening I 
walk'd up Cheapside, but returned to put some letters 
in the post, and met him again in Bucklersbury. 
We walk’d together through tho Poultry as far as 
the hatter's shop he has some concern in. He spoke 
of it in such a way to mo I thought he wanted mo 
to make an offer to assist him in it. I do believe if I 
could be a hatter I might be one. He seems anxious 
about me. Ho began blowing up Lord Byron while 
I was sitting with him. ‘However,’ says ho, ‘the 
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fellow says true things now and then ; ’ at which he 
took np a magazine and read me some extracts 
from ‘Don Juan’ (Lord Bvron’s last flash poem), 
and particularly one against literary ambition. 

“1 do think I must be well spoken of among sets, 
for Hodgkinson is more than polite, and the coffee- 
Oorman endeavour’d to be very close to me the other 
night at Covent Garden, where I went at half price 
before I tumbl’d into bed. Every one, however dis¬ 
tant an acquaintance, behaves in the most conciliating 
manner to me. You will see 1 speak of this as a 
matter of interest. 

“ On the next sheet I will give you a little politics. 
.... There is scarcely a grain of party spirit now 
in England. Right and wrong considered by oach 
man abstractedly is the fashion. I know very little 
of these things. I am convinced, however, that ap¬ 
parently small causes make great alterations. These 
are little signs whereby we may know how things 
are going on. This makes the business about Car- 
lile, the bookseller, of great moment in my mind. 
He has been selling deistical pamphlets, republished 
Tom Payne and many other works held in super¬ 
stitious horror. He even has been selling for some 
time immense numbers of a work called ‘ The Doist,’ 
which comes out in weekly numbers. For this con¬ 
duct ho, I think, has had above a dozen indictments 
issued against him, for which he has found bail to 
the amount of many thousand pounds. After all, 
they are afraid to prosecute; they are afraid of his 
defence ; it would be published in all the papers all 
over the Empire; they shudder at this; the trial 
would light a flame they could not extinguish. Do 
you not think this of great import? You will hear 
by the papers of the proceedings at Manchester, and 
Hunt’s triumphal entry into London [the Manchester 
Massacre, August 16, 1819 ; and Henry Hunt, 
afterwards M.P. for Preston], It would take me 
a whole day and a quire of paper to give you any¬ 
thing like detail. I will merely montion that it is 
calculated that 30,000 people wore in the streets 
waiting for him. The whole distance from the Angel 
at Islington to the Crown and Anchor was linod with 
multitudes. As I passed Colnaghi’s window I saw 
a profile portrait of Sand, the destroyer of Kotzebue. 
His very look must interest every one in his favour. 

I suppose they have represented him in his college 
dress. He seems to me like a young Abelard—a fine 
mouth, cheek-bones (and this is no joke) full of senti¬ 
ment, a fine unvulgar nose and plump temples. 

“ On looking over some old letters I found the one 
I wrote [1818] intended for you from the foot of Hel- 
vollyn to Liverpool; but yon had sailed, and therefore 
it was returned to me. It contained, among other 
nonsonse, an acrostic of my sister's name [sister-in- 
law’s]—and a pretty long name it is. I wrote it in 
a great hurry, as you will see. Indeed, I would not 
copy it if I thought it would ever be seen by any but 
yourselves:— 

“ Give me your patience, sister, while I frame 
Exact in capitals your golden name ; 

Or sue the fair Apollo, and he will 
Rouse from his heavy slumber and instill 
Great love in me for thee and Poesy. 

Imagine not that greatest mastery 
And kingdom over all the Realms of Verso 
Hears more to heaven in aught than when we 
nurse 

And surety give to love and Brotherhood. 

Anthropophagi in Othello's mood, 

Ulysses stormed, and his enchanted belt. 

Glow with the Muse ; but they are never felt 
Unbosom'd so and so eternal made 
Such tender incense in their laurel shade 
To all the regent sisters of the Nine, 

As this poor offering to you, sister mine. 

Kind sister 1 aye, this third name says you are : 
Enchanted has it been the Lord knows where : 

And may it taste to you like good old wine, 

Take you to real happiness, and give 
Sons, daughters, and a home like honied hive. 

“ Foot of HelveUyn: June 27 [1818]. 

“ I sent you in my first packet some of my Scotch 
letters [proper to Keats's tour in the summer of 
1818], I find I have one kept buck, which was writ¬ 
ten in the most interesting part of our tour, and will 
copy parts of it in the hope you will not find it un¬ 
amusing. I would give now anything for Richardson’s 
power of making mountains of molehills. 


“ Incipit Epistola Calidoniensa. Dunancullen. Just 
after my last had gone to the post . . .” [Here fol¬ 
lows an extract from the letter of July 23, 1818, ad¬ 
dressed to Thomas Keats, printed in Lord Houghton's 
Life of John Keats, vol. i., p. 181.] 

We must reserve until next week some further 
instalments of this interesting correspondence with 
George Keats. 


THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 

III. 

The origin and development of the Art of 
Printing in Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and Spain, may be studied in 
the present exhibition by the aid of a most valu¬ 
able series of Block Books and of works printed 
from moveable metal types, which has been mainly 
selected from Earl Spencer's magnificent library 
at Althorp, and arranged and described by Lord 
Charles Brudenell-Bruce. 

The series commences with Lord Spencer's 
celebrated Block Print of St. Christopher car¬ 
rying the Infant Saviour on his shoulders, 
which bears the date of 1423, and is be¬ 
lieved to be the most ancient specimen ex¬ 
tant with a date. This woodcut and another, 
representing the Annunciation of the Virgin, are 
coloured by hand, and pasted inside the covers of 
a manuscript Lam Virginis, discovered by B iron 
Heinecken in the Carthusian Monastery of Bux- 
heim, near Memmingen. Fourteen Block Books, all 
except two contributed by Lord Spencer, illustrate 
the intermediate stage between prints and books. 
They were produced, not by means of a press, 
but by friction, the paper being laid on 
the face of the wooden block and rubbed 
until an impression was obtained. The sheets of 
paper could thus have an impression on one side 
only, and they were therefore pasted together so 
as to form leaves apparently printed on both sides, 
and made up into books. The earliest Block Book 
in the present collection is that described by 
Heinecken as the first edition of the Are Morion di, 
but the most popular was doubtless the Biblia 
Pauperism, or Bible of the Poor, of which there 
are here three editions, representing by quaint 
designs and a few words of text the chief narra¬ 
tives of the Old and New Testaments. Two 
editions of the Apocalgpsis of St. John are 
likewise exhibited, together with the original 
wooden block from which the second page of the 
work was produced. The visitor may also see 
the Historia seu, Providentia Virginis Marine ex 
Cantico Canticorum, the Enndkrist, the Quinde- 
cem Signa e.rtremi Judicii praecedentia, the first 
edition of the Ars Memorandi (a Memoria Tech¬ 
nics for learning by heart the Four Gospels), the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis, in which the text 
was printed from metal types, Die Kunst Ciro- 
mantia, dated 1448, the Mirnbilia Romae in 
German, and a very curious French Calendaire 
printed on vellum, containing maps of France, 
Flanders, and Great Britain. 

Printing from mtfveable metal types is ap¬ 
propriately introduced by two editions of the 
Letter of Indulgence, issued by Pope Nicholas V. 
to those who were willing to aid King John of 
Cyprus in his crusade against the Turks. They 
are dated respectively 1404 and 1455, and are the 
earliest examples known of impressions from move- 
able metal types with a date annexed. The large 
type of the earlier edition closely resembles that 
of the Mazarine Bible, and that of the later edition 
is identical with that of Albrecht Pfister of Bam¬ 
berg, and of the Bible supposed to have been 
printed by him about 1400. 

Mentz has the honour of being the first of the 
old German cities in which the art of printing 
found a home. Johann Gensfleisch, surnamed 
Gutenberg, a native of that city, had resided for 
several years at Strassburg, where, as the records 
of a law-suit show, he was secretly engaged in 
making experiments with the object of obtaining 
| impressions from moveable types. Returning to 


Mentz about 1444, he in 1450 entered into part¬ 
nership with Johann Fust, a banker, in order to 
obtain the capital necessary to enable him to 
embark on his new venture. The Letters of 
Indulgence were probably the first productions of 
his press, but they were Boon eclipsed by the com¬ 
pletion of the splendid Latin Bible, exhibited by 1 
Earl Spencer, often called the Mazarine Bible on 
account of its priority having been established 
bv the discovery in the National Library at 
Paris of a copy formerly belonging to Cardinal 
Mazarin, which has at the end of each volume 
a manuscript note recording that it was illu¬ 
minated, bound, and completed, by one Hein¬ 
rich Cremer in 1450. The date of printing 
of this, the first printed Bible and the earliest 
printed book known, is therefore, probably, about 
1455. Seven copies of the Gutenberg Bible exist 
on vellum, and twenty-two on paper. At the 
sale of the Perkins collection, in ls>73, a copy on 
vellum sold for 3,400/., and another on paper for 
2,000/., the highest sums which any printed book 
has ever realised. 

It is sad to reflect that the result to Guten¬ 
berg of this great achievement was to involve 
him in such financial difficulties that he was com¬ 
pelled to give up to his partner the whole of his 
types and printing materials. Fust thereupon 
associated himself with Peter Schoefier, one of 
Gutenberg’s assistants, and with his aid produced, 
in 1457, the Mentz Psalter, of which a superb copy 
on vellum is lent by Her Majesty thel/ueen. This is 
the first book printed with a date, the second being 
the Mentz Psalter printed by F’ust and Schoefier in 
1450, the third the Rationale Dicinorum OJficiorum 
of Durandus, printed by the same printers in 
1459, and the fourth the Const it ut iones of Pope 
Clement V., issued by them in 1400. The fifth 
dated book is the Catholicon of Joannes de Janua, 
printed in 1400, which M. Bernard ascribes 
to the press of Heinrich Bechtermuntze, at 
Eltvil, near Mentz, but which was thought 
by M. Didot to have been printed by Guten¬ 
berg before his types were ceded by their 
mortgagee, Conrad Homerv, to Bechtermuntze. 
The Latin Bible printed by Fust and Schoefier in 
1402 is the sixth dated book, and the first Bible , 
with a date, and Cicero’s De Ojfieiis issued from 
the same press in 1405 disputes with the Subiaco 
edition of his De Oratore the honour of being the 
first Latin classic ever printed. 

Bamberg appears to have been the second city 
in Germany in which a printing-press was estab¬ 
lished, for there is conclusive evidence that the 
Latin Bible assigned to the press of Albrecht 
Pfister was not printed later than March, 1400. 
Earl Spencer exhibits a fine copy of this book, 
which was most likely the second Bible printed. 

Strassburg probably comes next in order, for 
there is in the library at Freiburg in Brisgau a 
copy of the Latin Bible printed with the types of 
Johann Mentelin, which has manuscript notes, 
recording 1400 and 1401 as the dates of its rubri¬ 
cation. The two earliest German Bibles were 
printed at Strassburg not long after; the one 
issued by Mentelin not later than 1406 is pro¬ 
bably entitled to priority, yet the other from the 
press of Heinrich Eggesteyn may have been con¬ 
temporaneous with it. 

The capture and pillage of Mentz bv the Prince- 
Archbishop Count Adolphus of Nassau in 1402 hav¬ 
ing led to the dispersion of the workmen employed 
in Fust and Schoefler’s establishment, one of then;, 
Ulrich Zell, repaired to Cologne and took up his 
abode in the monastery of the Brothers of Com¬ 
mon Lot at Weidenbacb, whence he in 1400 
issued his first dated book, the Sermo super 
Psalmo quinqiuigesimo of St. John Chrysostom, 
a tract of great rarity, which is here ex¬ 
hibited. The two synchronous issues of the 
Latin Bible here exhibited, and ascribed as usual 
to the press of Ulrich Zell, are now assigned, on 
the authority of the late M. Holtrop of the Hague, 
to that of Conrad Winters of Homborch,by whom 
they were probably printed in 1463, before he left 
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the monastery of Weidenbaeh. About the same 
year aa that in which Ulrich Zell arrived at 
Cologne, Louis XL of France sent thither Nicolas 
Jenson to learn the secrets of the new art, 
and he likewise was received by the monks of 
Weidenbaeh, and remained with them until 1409. 
Evidence hns been brought forward by M. Madden 
to prove that it was during his stay at Weiden- 
bach that Jenson cut the fount of type with 
which were printed several books known to 
bibliographers by a peculiar capital It, but of 
which the name of the printer has hitherto bullied 
all research. M. Madden, in his Lettres (Tun 
BMiographe, mentions a copy of one of these, the 
treatise of llrabanus Maurus De Unioerso, which 
has a manuscript date of 1407, proving that the 
type must have existed earlier, and he conjectures 
that the Latin Bible printed in the same serni- 
Gothic type very likely preceded the former work 
by about two years. The Sermo ad populum pre- 
dicabilis in fisto Presentationis beatissime Marie 
temper Virginia, printed at Cologne by Arnold 
Ther Hoernen in 1470, is said to be the earliest 
instance of pagination known. 

The new invention did not long remain a 
secret, for it spread rapidly to other cities of 
Germany. Gunther Zainer first set up a press 
in Augsbunr iu 1408, and in 1470 Johann 
SenMDsclmiidt commenced printing at Nuremberg, 
where .inton Koberger in the following year 
founded the immense establishment which he 
conducted for upwards of forty years. Specimens 
of these and other printers may here bo seen, in¬ 
cluding the Cronica van der hilliger St at vh Coelle, 
printed at Cologne bv Johann Koelhoff in 1499, 
the Chronicorum Liber of Hartmann Scliedel, 
known as the Mar ember/j Chronicle, printed at 
Nuremberg by Koberger in 1493, and illustrated 
with woodcuts by Michael Wohlgemuth, the 
master of Albert Diirer, a magnificent copy on 
vellum of the illustrated allegorical poem of Tetcr- 
ibmnckh. printed at Nuremberg by Hans Schdn- 
sperrer in 1417, and the edition of Martin 
Luther's German translation of the liible, printed 
at Nuremberg by Friedrich Pevpus in 1524, 
which contains the first edition of hi3 version of 
the New Testament. The first edition of Luther's 
version of the Old Testament was issued in 1523, 
bnt this was preceded by no less than fourteen 
German Bibles, of which eight are in the present 
exhibition. Spires, Ulm, Esslingen, Liibeck, 
Ieipzig, Tubingen, are also represented, but space 
will not admit of further detail. 

The Art of Printing was carried into Italy by 
Conrad Swevnheym and Arnold Pannartz, who, 
driven from Mentz by the troubles of the year 
Ik'd, crossed the Alps, and about 1464 set up 
G'-ir press in the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of 
Snbiaco, situated in the Sabine mountains about 
thirty miles to the east of Home. The first book 
which issued from the press beyond the confines of 
Germany was a Donat us, but not even a fragment 
of it has escaped the ruthless hands of the school¬ 
boys for whose use it was intended. The earliest 
extint Subiaco book is Cicero’s treatise De Orators, 
here to be seen in Lord Spencer's splendid copy 
bom the La Valliere collection. It bears no date, 
but a copy in the possession of Signor Fumagulli, 
of Lugano, hns at the end a manuscript note 
certifying that it was corrected on September 30, 
Hto. Precedence must, therefore, be accorded 
to this work instead of to the Lactantius de diuinis 
•"‘htulionibus aduersus gentes, which is dated 
October 29, 1405. Either this edition of Cicero’s 
& Oratore or that of the De Ojjiciis, printed at 
Mentz hv Fust and Schoeffer in the same year, was 
“c fust Latin classic printed. Lord Spencer also 
&*'la the Lactantius and St. Augustine's De 
Ciiitiite Dei, dated 1467, both of which were 
pted at Subiaco by Swevnheym and Pannartz, 
p 0I * they had been induced by Pietro and 
Irancesco de’ Massimi to leave the monastery 
*. come to Rome, where they printed in 1487 
Liceros Epistolae ad Familiares, the first book 
printed in Rome, as well as in Roman characters. 


Lord Spencer also sends the first edition of Virgil, 
printed by the same printers about 1409, as well 
as their edition of Pliny of 1470, and their Latin 
Bible of 1471, the second Bible with a date, and 
the first printed in Rome. 

Milan was the second city of Italy into which the 
art of printing was introduced. Here a press was 
established by Filippo di Lavagna iu 1469, but the 
earliest book exhibited is the Grammatica Gracca 
of Lascaris, printed by Dionigi Paravesino in 1476, 
which is the earliest book produced iu Greek 
characters. About 148U Bonus Accursius printed 
here the first edition of Aesop, which was the 
first Greek classic that issued from the press, 
and in 1481 was printed a Greek and Latin Psalter, 
which was the earliest portion of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures printed in the Greek language. 

Venice owes the foundation of her great typo¬ 
graphical career to the two brothers Johann and 
Vindelin de Spira. The first hook printed at 
Venice was Johann de Spira's edition of Cicero's 
Epistolae ad Familiares, printed in 1409, and in 
the following year appeared the first edition of 
Petrarch's Sonetti e Trionfi, printed by Vindelin 
de Spira, who issued in 1471 the earliest Italian 
version of the Bible. Nicolas Jenson of Tourssettled 
there in 1470, and in 1471 printed the second 
Italian version of the Bible. Christopher Valdarfur 
also set up his press, and in 1470 issued his first 
hook, the De Oratore of Cicero, but he is better 
known as the printer of the celebrated first 
edition of the Decamerone of Boccaccio, 
printed in 1471, which was purchased by the 
Marquis of Blandford at the sale of the Rox- 
burghe Library, in 1812, for 2,2901., the highest 
price ever given for a single printed volume. It 
is now one of the gems of the Althorp Library. 
The most celebrated, however, of all Venetian 
printers is Aldus Pius Manutius, whose first pro¬ 
duction is supposed to he the edition of Mnsacns 
in Greek and Latin, printed about 1494, lent by 
Earl Spencer, who also contributes the rare Greek 
Ilorae of 1497, and the Aldine Virgil of 1501, on 
vellum, the first hook printed in the Italic type, 
which Sir Anthony Pauizzi has proved to have 
been designed and engraved by the famous Fran¬ 
cesco da Bologna. Lord Spencer also sends a 
vellum copy of the Aldine Petrarch of 1501, and 
the Aldine Dante, of 1502, the latter being the 
first book in which Aldus introduced the device of 
the anchor and dolphin, as well as copies of 
the Anthologia Gracca, 1503, and the first edition 
of Pindar, 1513, both from the press of Aldus. 
Another Venetian printer, Lucantonio di Giunta, 
is seen to advantage in the fine vellum copy of 
the Vallombrosa Missal of 1003, and in a Graduate 
Jlomanum of 1510. Foligno is well represented by 
Numeister's edition of the Dioina Commedia of 
Dante, printed in 1472, which claims to precede the 
Jesi and Mantua editions of the same year. The first 
hook printed at Bologna, the Azzoguidi Ovid of 

1471, is sent from Althorp, whence come likewise 
the first edition of Ariosto's Orlando Farioso, 
printed at Ferrara in 1471, the first edition of the 
Anthologia Gracca, printed at Florence in 14.94, 
the first edition of JIumcr, printed at Florence in 
1488, the Latin Bible, on vellum, printed at 
Naples by Matthaeus Moravus in 1476, the Dc- 
camerone of Boccaccio, printed at Mantua in 

1472, and the first book printed at Padua, 
the Fiammetta of Boccaccio, issued in 1472. 
The first edition of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, 
printed upon vellum at Bologna iu 1482, is also 
lent by Earl Spencer, and the first complete 
Hebrew Bible, printed at Soncino in 1488, is con¬ 
tributed by Dr. Ginsburg. 

Although Nicolas Jenson had been sent by 
Louis XI. to Cologne soon after 1402, yet it was 
not until 1470 that printing was first introduced 
into France by Ulrich Gering, Martin Grantz, 
and Michael Friburger, who were induced to come 
hither from Germany and set up a press in the 
Sorbonne. The Epistolae of Gasparinus Pereamen- 
sis appears to have been their earliest work. In 
1476-76 they issued a Latin Bible, the first printed 


in Paris. The first book in the French language 
printed at Paris was the Chroniques de France, 
issued by Pasquier Bonhomme in 1476, two years 
after the Recueil des Histoires de Troyes had been 
printed by William Caxton or Colard Mansion at 
Bruges. Anthoine Verard, Thielman Kerver, Guil¬ 
laume Eustace and Ilenri Estienue are also repre¬ 
sented by specimens of their works. Lyons adopted 
the art of printing in 1473, and in that city Bar- 
tholomieu Buyer, about 1477, printed the first 
New Testament in French. In Switzerland a 
press was first established at Munster in 1470, and 
at Basle in 1516 Johannes Froben printed the 
earliest Greek Testament, edited by Erasmus. 

Holland has long contended for the honour of 
having been the cradle of the art of printing, but 
since the publication of Dr. Van der Linde’s 
Haarlemsche Costerlegende its claim must he con¬ 
sidered as abandoned. Utrecht appears to have 
been the first city of the Low Countries in which 
the art was practised, and Nicolaus Ivetelaer and 
Gerardus de Leempt its first recorded printers. 
But as the wood-cuts of the Block Book known as 
the Speculum recur cut up and used to illustrate 
the Epistelen aide Evangelien, printed by Jan 
Veldener at Utrecht in 1481, it is possible that 
the whole of the books printed in the type of the 
Speculum may have been printed here, and evi¬ 
dence exists to show that they must have been 
produced as far back as the period comprised 
between the years 1471 and 1474. The Fasciculus 
Temporum, printed by Veldener in 1480, is the 
only Utrecht book exhibited. Alost was the 
second place in the Low Countries and the first 
iu Belgium where a press was established, at 
which Johannes de Westphalia and Thierry 
Martens printed the Speculum Con version is 1‘ecca- 
torum in 1473. Bruges ranks third with the press 
of Colard Mansion at work about 1474; next come 
Deventer, Delft, and Gouda in 1477, then Antwerp 
in 1482, Haarlem in 1483, and Amsterdam in 
1523. At Antwerp, in 1555, Christopher Plantin 
established the printing-office which exists to this 
day as the Mused Plantin, and from which was 
issued between the years 1569 and 1573 the 
famous Polyglot Bible printed by command of 
Philip II., King of Spain. 

Spain did not adopt the new invention until 
1476, in which year a press was set up in. 
Seville. Burgos commenced in 1485, Toledo in 
1480, Valladolid in 1493, and Alcala in 1502, bnt 
the exhibition does not include many specimens of 
their presses. The only works of importance are 
the Mozarabic Breviary, printed at Toledo in 
1502, lent by Earl Spencer, and the first Polyglot 
Bible, known as the Complutensian Polyglot, 
printed at Alcala at the expense of Cardinal 
Ximenes in the years 1514-1517, which has been 
contributed by the President and Governors of 
Sion College. Robert Edmuxd Graves. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : July 7,1877. 

We have lately seen proof in France of the in¬ 
fluence which the development of higher education 
may exercise on the intellectual movement of the 
day. M. Waddington's reforms had scarcely begun 
to be carried out ere one could remark a redoubling 
of activity in the educational world. The compe¬ 
titive essays for the Doctorat es Lettres, which 
are the means of access to the Chairs of the 
Faculties, were multiplied in unusual proportion, 
and many of them are the result of deep learning, 
and do honour to the University of France. 
Among the historical essays I would specially 
draw attention to that of M. l’Abbd Duchesne, on 
the Liber Pontificalis (Thorin), a collection of the 
biographies of the Popes, of which the nucleus 
was composed between 615 and 626, and of which 
M. Duchesne has shown the purely legendary 
character for the first six centuries of the Christian 
era. The Catholic University of Paris has had the 
good sense to create for M. Duchesne a Chair of 
Christian Archaeology. M. Luchaire’s essay on 
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Alain le Grand, sire d Albret (Ilachette), one of 
the last of the feudal lords, who spent all his life 
in struggling against Louis XI., Charles VIII., and 
Louis XII., is one of the most curious pictures of 
southern society at the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Among the philosophical essays the most 
remarkable is that of M. Espinas on Lee SocieUs 
animates (Qermer Bailliere), in which the author 
endeavours to grasp and analyse the primordial ele¬ 
ments of social tendencies hy studying the life of 
beings inferior to man. This essay is the first in 
which a member of the university has ventured 
openly to profess evolutionist doctrines. In this re¬ 
spect it marks a real advance. Komance philology 
has furnished the subject of a remarkable work by 
M. Arse no Darmesteter on La Formation des 
mots composes en Franqais (Vieweg), and the 
brother of this candidate, M. James Darmesteter, 
has given us under the title of Ormazd et 
Ahriman (Vieweg) a study of Eastern mythology 
which will rank among the most important works 
treating of the Persian religion. M. J. Dar¬ 
mesteter is still quite a young man, and is unfor¬ 
tunately in delicate health, but his exceptionally 
high intellectual powers have placed him very 
early in the first rank of Orientalists. He has 
scarcely completed his own studies, and is already 
acknowledged as a master whose authority is 
respected. 

The prince of French Orientalists, M. E. Renan, 
has just published the volume on the Gospels 
(Livy) of which I spoke to you three months ago. 
In the midst of all the preoccupations which 
beset us now and when fashionable society has 
gone into the country, this hook will not produce 
the effect it deserves, hut it will, nevertheless, 
remain one of the most solid and admirably- 
written parts of his great work on Christianity. 

Greater interest is excited by that which has 
some connexion, however slight, with contem¬ 
porary political events, which are followed by 
every Frenchman with an agony of indignation. 
The third volume of the letters of M. Doudan, 
formerly secretary to the late Due de Broglie 
(Ldvy), has excited the curiosity of the public, 
especially as it contains a certain number of 
passages relating to the present Due de Broglie, 
whom Doudan shows to us “ engraiss6 pour en 
faire un ministiriel” and full of reverence from his 
youth for the gendarmerie and the gardes cham- 
petres. These letters of Doudan, very witty and 
full of affectation, at once charm and irritate us. 
He makes fun of everything, even when fun is 
quite out of place. Even in the most tragic occur¬ 
rences he finds occasion for wit. Now and 
then, however, especially when on the subject 
of philosophy, this free-thinker, this sceptic, who 
is obliged to speak with reverence of the Church 
and the clergy on account of those among whom 
he lives, makes observations which are almost 
profound. I will only quote one example:— 

“ II doit 6tre permis au metaphysicien d’exprimer, 
dans la mesure de leur confusion originelle, les id^es 
confuses qui se trouvent naturellement au plus pro- 
fond de l’esprit de l’homme. Je ne voudrais pas du 
tout qu’on balayftt toute la voie laetde du ciel de la 
philosophic. 1’ar example, ce qui perd ordinairement 
les Franqais qui se portent pour interpretes de la 
philosophio allemande, e'est do donner a un certain 
nombre d’idees vagues, qui ont droit de cite dans 
l'intelligence, et que les Alleinands maintiennent dans 
le vaguo, do leur donner la clarte et la precision quo 
nous voulons partout.” 

Cardinal Wiseman's Fabiola receives at his 
hands a sarcastic criticism. “C'est un petit 
catechisme assez intdressant ornd d'un plan des 
catacombes.” He is indignant with those who 
compare Bossuet to Bourdaloue. “ L’un est le 
cheval de Job qui hennit quand il entend le 
clairon des batailles; l’autre est un sacristain 
dlevd au college de St. Omer.—Si le ciel etait 
toujours juste, Bourdaloue eut <5t<5 le valet de 
chambre de Bossuet.” There are some exquisite 
pages on Joutfroy and on Cicero, pages which 
would be even eloquent if one did not feel beneath 
these well-balanced sentences the affected re¬ 


finement of style of one who writes for the sake 
of writing and who delights in his own rhetoric. 
It is especially distressing to see that as soon as 
political circumstances become grave, this keen 
and liberal-minded man is overcome with fear, 
and summons to the aid of endangered social 
order the sword of the gendarmerie. When the 
sword of the gendarmerie did come in the person 
of Napoleon III., M. Doudan acknowledges that 
peace and order were slightly overdone, and he 
scatters epigrams; but one feels that he prefers even 
this excess to the perils of liberty and democracy. 
It is not astonishing that such a preceptor should 
have educated the present chief of the French 
cabinet, who is giving France over to the Bona- 
partists and the authors of coups d'etat to save 
her from an imaginary Radicalism. 

The most perfect antithesis to Doudan is Edgar 
Quinet, whose correspondence with his mother 
from 1817-1845 has just been published (G. 
Bailliere'). He was deficient in wit, above all in 
that brilliancy of wit which consists in the lively 
and sparkling play of words and thoughts; but his 
mind was remarkable for its breadth and nobility, 
and abounded in those vague ideas that Doudan 
loved ; he had a warm and generous heart, and a 
lofty and pure nature. His mother urged him to 
pleasure and dissipation ; she preached ambition 
and success to him. His only care was for noble 
pleasure and high enterprises; to him philosophy 
and history alone seemed worthy of study. He 
was fascinated with Greece, where he travelled as 
poet and archaeologist. In spite of his mother he 
married a young German girl, without fortune, but 
whom he really loved. A great part of his early 
life was spent in Germany, at Heidelberg, and we 
get in his correspondence a delightful picture of the 
Germany of those days, where the life of the bour~ 
geoisie was passed in an atmosphere of poetry; where 
science was the only royalty before which Germany 
bowed; and where scholars combined paternal 
kindliness with the dignity of study and of genius. 
Creutzer, Grimm, Goethe, Tieck 1 The Germany 
now become legendary, that Germany which we all 
once loved, lives again for us in these pages, where 
its ruins are preserved to us, and where we listen 
once more to its echoes, but which is disappearing 
each day before a scientific spirit, powerful per¬ 
haps, but most assuredly harder and less love¬ 
able, and before a practical energy of which the 
Germany of Quinet knew nothing. But who can 
say that this ancient Germany, weak in political 
struggles, but great in intellect, will not eclipse 
the new in the eyes of posterity ? 

We cannot decide this point ourselves. We 
cannot attain to an exact knowledge of what 
touches us so nearly, and yet we cannot prevent 
that curiosity which urges us to interrogate the 
present in order to draw from it the secret of 
the future. This is what M. Laugel has just 
attempted in his work on La France politique et 
sociale (Germer Bailliere), which forms a pen¬ 
dant to the book published by him two 
years ago on L'Angleterre politique et sociale. 
M. Laugel is a most distinguished man, as deeply 
versed in science as in literature, an enquirer into 
philosophy, history, and politics. It is he who in¬ 
troduced into France the theories of Helmholtz, and 
who has made himself one of the defenders of the 
United States. But in this Vielseitigkeit consists 
his weakness as well as his strength; it is far 
better to rank second or third among the learned in 
some special line of study, than to be the first of 
amateurs in everything. M. Laugel’s opinions on 
every subject are so balanced and so moderate 
that any violent contradiction is impossible; but 
so also is any decided assent. His sympathies 
are with constitutional monarchy, but ho has 
no absolute dislike to a Republic; he is a 
free-thinker, but he takes care not to embroil 
himself with the orthodox. This uncertain and 
intermediate attitude enervates his thought, and 
considerably lessens the interest of his book. One 
looks to him in vain for a single clear solution. 
Is the establishment of the Republic possible? 


Is the France of to-day threatened with a return | 
of the Empire ? Has monarchy charms for her? 
Not one of these questions is even clearly stated. 

As to the religious question, M. Laugel' exposes 
the danger of clericalism, then shows the strength 
still possessed by the Church, and ends by 
saying that possibly it is reserved to France to 
play a grand part in spiritual matters. But how 
so? Will it he as a representative of Ultra- 
montanism ? or does M. Laugel believe that 
Catholicism is capable of transforming and re¬ 
forming herself? This, which we long to know, 
he does not tell us. Finally, what are we to 
believe as to the future of democracy ? Of what 
importance are the tendencies of socialism P Are 
we threatened with a new Commune ? May we, 
on the contrary, hope that French society will 
again settle down upon its base, and recognise a 
certain hierarchy of capacity ? On all these points 
M. Laugel is equally silent. In short, the interest 
of his book is purely historical. He has formed 
some interesting opinions with regard to thoraces 
which inhabit France, the unity of France, and 
the part played by the nobility and the Church 
under the ancien regime, and on the morals of 
the country before and after the Revolution. But 
these pictures and these generalisations, which are 
drawn in living colours, are attractive rather to 
the world at large than to scholars and thinkers. 

A curious chapter of the social and political 
history of contemporary France has just been 
written hy M. C. Rousset in his Histoire de la 
Guerre de Crimcc (Ilachette, 2 vols. and atlas). 

As a military and diplomatic history, the work 
is far from being complete and conclusive. It is 
deficient in critical power, the events are not 
studied from the manifold points of view of the 
ditlerent nations who were engaged in the affair. 
The part played by the Russians is scarcely pointed 
out; that of the Turks and English not at ail, Cor¬ 
rectly speaking, it is nothing more than a history 
of French military operations, edited from the 
documents of the Ministry of War. If the work 
is regarded in this light it is very interesting, and 
furnishes information of the highest value to the 
future historian of the Crimean war. The fore¬ 
most place in the book is given to the history of 
the command of the French armies, to the 
struggles, the quarrels, and the uncertainties 
which reigned there from first to last. It »a 
heart-breaking narrative. The incapacity of 
General Canrobert; the want of discipline of 
General Niel, who commanded the artillery, and 
who never ceased complaining to the minister and 
the Emperor of his commander-in-chief; the in¬ 
sufficiency' and the blunders even of the man who at 
last took Sebastopol, Pelissier, whose energy con¬ 
stituted the whole of his tactics, and who hid his 
own faults by showering insults upon his subor¬ 
dinates ; in fine, the deplorable organisation of the 
army and of its administrative service—all this 
forms the most terrible charge against the imperial 
regime, which neglected and disorganised the only 
power upon which it could depend for support— 
the army. 

It will be long ere we can pardon those who thus 
corrupted all that constituted the power and honour 
of France. A slight but significant incident has, 
during these last few weeks, put the literary world 
of Paris into a flutter. M. d'Ideville, a mediocre 
man of letters, formerly Prefect of Algiers, where he 
made war against the Republicans, and well known 
as a Bonapartist, was presented to the Socibte des 
Gens de Retires by A. Dumas and X. Aubryet. He 
was blackballed. Frightful scandal 1 The society 
was accused of confounding literature with politics. 
Dumas sent in his resignation. It was refused. 
He sent it hy an usher. It was refused by an 
usher. And thus matters stand. It is possible 
that an accommodation may be arrived at; but 
this quarrel in an ordinarily peaceable body shows 
to what a pitch of excitement men’s minds have 
reached. France is divided into two camps, and 
war is already declared. G. Monod. 
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COR R ESPONDENCE . 

THE DTTEfrnON OF AESCHYLUS IN THE PRO- 
METHEU8-TRILOGY. 

Oxford : July 9, 1877. 

The republicstion in the last volume of Her¬ 
mann's Opuscula * of his remarks on Schoemann’s 
Prometheus Unbound must be my excuse for 
idrerting to this ■well-worn subject. In hi3 
scorn of those who would “ unbury Aeschylus to 
baptise him,” Hermann seems to have contented 
himself with regarding the Prometheus simply as 
a tragic drama based on mythology. And from 
this point of view his indication of the main out¬ 
lines of the opening and concluding portions of 
the trilogy is as satisfactory as anything into 
which conjecture must so largely enter can well he. 
But, while accepting his theory of the general 
course of the action, it seems possible also to meet 
the requirement, which is felt in some way by 
every reader of the Orestea and the Supplices, as 
it was both by the Christian Schoewaun and 
the anti-Christian Shelley, that in rendering 
such a legend Aeschylus must have been more 
or less distinctly guided by a theosophic mo¬ 
tive. In the endeavour to reconstruct, so far 
as is possible, the plot of the Upoprjdevs \vopevos, 
it is perhaps as well that this element should have 
been left out of view: for the Aeschylean drama is 
a very different thing from allegory, and the at¬ 
tempt to deduce the action of lost plays from any 
pound-idea is always certain to mislead. But, 
although the mode in which opposing claims are re¬ 
conciled by the poet, in the Eumenides for example, 
is to a great extent external and arbitrary, the 
fact that they are reconciled is notwithstanding of 
profound significance. In like manner the de¬ 
tails of the part of Chiron or of Heracles in the 
lWethean drama of reconcilement might perhaps 
have added little to our knowledge of the deeper 
motives of the whole trilogy. But it does seem 
as inevitable assumption that he whose thought 
tamed so readily to contemplate the mystery of the 
divine working should have read some meaning 
between the lines of the old cosmological fable 
which he has dramatised with such tremendous 
force. 

The mytbopoeic instinct was still active in 
Aeschylus, and occasionally in him, no less than 
ht earlier thinkers like Pherecydes, was still a 
means of giving expression to cosmic speculation; 
*ith the marked difference that in the case of 
Aeschylus this turned chiefly on ethical ideas. 

" e do not look, therefore, for a fixed unity of 
mythological belief (Themis may he the Earth in 

* Yol yiii., Leipzig, 1877. 


one tragedy and the Earth's daughter in another); 
still less, of course, for consistency between differ¬ 
ent trilogies in the dramatic representations of 
persons or events; hut in respect of the speculative 
stand-point we expect to find something of that 
harmony of thought which, as Bishop Butler 
says, is always found in the writings of the same 
person, when he writes with simplicity and in 
earnest. 

Now, it is characteristic of Aeschylus to con¬ 
template the moral kosmos “in the making;” to 
lead us back to a time when opposing principles 
were in seemingly endless conflict, and forward 
to the moment when they are supposed to have 
found adjustment in that order which good men 
acknowledge as their rule of life. This order is 
determined by the Divine justice: which may itself 
also be regarded as an adjustment of possible oppo¬ 
sites, being nothing else but the actual union of 
icitdom with power. These two attributes, as 
Aeschylus felt, are indispensable to each other’s 
rfection. He saw that the deity that should 
devoid of either could not last.—-But this truth 
had not always been acknowledged. That Ionian 
strain of reflection which was the background of 
tragedy, and of which there are many traces in 
Herodotus, had strange pessimist tendencies, and 
often attributed a blind malignity to the Supreme 
Being. It belonged to such a turn of mind to 
think that the inventor of the arts, in benefiting 
mankind, must have opposed himself to the will 
of the gods, and like Mycerinus, must have in¬ 
curred their displeasure. 1 venture to suggest that 
Aeschylus marks the relation of his own thought 
to this earlier spirit by reading anew the old parable 
of Prometheus in the following way. (It is of 
course inevitable that in trying to state what he 
felt we should express ourselves in terms more 
abstract than any that he would have used.) 

“ There was a time when the power of Zeus, 
which, as all know, is now established in right¬ 
eousness, was not yet finally secure. In accordance 
with the presage of Themis, Goddess of Eternal 
Right, the son of Cronos had been victorious over 
the Anarchs of the former time, not by brute vio¬ 
lence, but by the help of forethought, which the 
Titans had despised. But, having won the heavenly 
throne, he was liable to the disease which all 
experience shows to be incident to an irresponsible 
ruler, and began to exercise his power without 
regard to the Wisdom by whose aid he had gained 
it, or to the dictates of Primeval Right; and to¬ 
wards mortals in particular (as ancient legends 
show us) he manifested an excessive harshness. 
But to these courses the irrepressible spirit of 
Wisdom was opposed, and succeeded in obtaining 
gifts for men and rescuiug them from the destruc¬ 
tion which the new Sovereign of Olympus had 
designed for them. 

“ So long as this opposition and divorce between 
power, or authority, and wisdom was continued, 
the sovereignty of Zeus was imperilled. For blind 
force breeds biind force, and is destined to sink 
beneath the violence to which itself gives birth. 
So the Fates were heard to whisper. 

“On the other hand, had the contrariety remained, 
Wisdom must have been held in lasting bonds. 
For Thought unseconded bv Energy is ineffectual. 

“ But Wisdom knew the secret word which 
solitary Power had failed to apprehend, and Neces¬ 
sity at” last made Power submit to learn the Truth 
from Wisdom. Thus Zeus was saved from fatal 
error (cf. Eum. 640-61). 

“ Then the long feud wa9 reconciled, and an 
indissoluble league concluded between Wisdom 
and Power, and they went forth conquering and 
to conquer. Thenceforth the reign of Zeus be¬ 
came identical with that growth of Justice which 
is destined ultimately to subdue all moral discords 
throughout the Universe.” 

The above theory (if I may call it so) may pos¬ 
sibly be identical with some one of the many sug¬ 
gestions respecting the Prometheus which have 
been at various times put forth. But, simple 
as it is, I do not remember to have seen it any¬ 


where, and I would commend it to the consider¬ 
ation of those who, from what they know of 
Aeschylus, are not satisfied with regarding his 
Prometheus merely as one of the greatest works 
of creative imagination. 

How far the poet was conscious of the motive 
here attributed to him, or where the mytbopoeic 
shades off into the dramatic, I do not enquire. 

The view here stated is not inconsistent with 
the line of thought that is indicated in the Aga¬ 
memnon-. it obviates the necessity of supposing 
the Prometheus to he the outcome of an Aeschy¬ 
lean phase of Sturm-und-Drang (a somewhat vio¬ 
lent hypothesis, pace Mr. Froude): and as to the 
pious Athenian spectator, for whom Prof. Blackie 
is solicitous, I do not see why he should be more 
offended by such an intention than by the alrorare 
KpovtSrj, ttoiov rov pvdov (fares; of an Homeric 
rhapsody. Lewis Campbell. 


“ COTERELLUS.” 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg: July 9, 1877. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Dugdale, 
Kennett, Spelman, and Du Fresue, I hold with 
some confidence the opinion that this word does 
not occur in the Domesday survey. The follow¬ 
ing are some of my reasons for this conviction :— 

1. Sir Henry Ellis, who knew what the above- 
mentioned authorities had said on the matter, 
asserts confidently that the word is not to be 
found in the record. His words are : “ Cotorellus, 
however, does not occur in Domesday,” and so 
careful is he not to overstate his case that he 
adds: “In a solitary instance, at Stoches in 
Shropshire, ‘ ix. Feminae Cotar.’ occur.” It is well 
known that Sir Henry Ellis worked for years on 
the Domesday survey. He was an accurate and 
painstaking scholar, and it does not seem probable 
that he should have made a gross mistake in this 
instance. 

2. Neither Robert Kelham, the author of 
Domesday Book Illustrated, nor William Bawd- 
wen, the translator of Domesday as far as relates 
to the counties of York, Derby, Nottingham, Rut¬ 
land, and Lincoln, as far as I can find, mention 
the word “ Coterellus.” 

3. I have myself read the whole of the record 
through from one end to the other, and the 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire portions more than 
once. I have no recollection of ever coming 
across “Coterellus” therein, though, of course, at 
that time my attention was not directed to the 
search for it. During the last few days I have, 
however, spent some time in hunting for it, with¬ 
out success. 

If, as I hold, Dugdale, Kennett, Spelman and 
Du Fresne made a mistake, it is not difficult to 
explain how it came about, and little blame 
attaches to them for it. In their days Domesday 
was not priuted as a whole, and the parts that 
were in tvpe were printed very inaccurately. 
Great portions of the record were to he found in 
modern transcripts in one collection or another, 
hut, whether these most excellent antiquaries used 
manuscript or priuted authority, nothing was more 
likely than they should find a contraction wrongly 
expanded. Such accidents happen now sometimes 
in the most carefully printed books of the most 
painstaking editors, and were much more common 
in former days when experience had not so 
thoroughly convinced all real students of the past 
of the absolute necessity of verbal accuracy. 

Edward Peacock. 


“CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 


1 Oppidans Road, N.W.: July 9, 1877. 
The explanation of hear me hard contained in 
my letter of a fortnight ago, and the comparison 
of the phrase with the Latin aegre ferre and the 
Greek xoAorSr rfxpew, aro further illustrated by 
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these two quotations from Chaucer’s Clerk's 
Tale-.— 

“ Only that point [the Marquis not marrying] his 
people bare so sore , 

That flockmeal on a day they to him went,” &e., 
and— 

“ My people sickly bear'th oar marriage.” 

John W. Hales. 


appointment for next week. 

Thursday, July ID.—5 p.m. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : 
“ Frogs and Toads,” by Prof. Mivart. 


SCIENCE. 

Hartmann, Diihring und Lange. Zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Philosophic im 
XIX. Jahrhundert. Ein kritischer Essay. 
Von Hans Vaihinger. (Iscrlohn: Bae¬ 
deker, 1876.) 

This work, besides being an interesting 
Btudy in contemporary German thought, is 
a valuable contribution towards the discus¬ 
sion of some main questions in philosophy. 
No three names more representative of the 
times could have been found than those 
which Dr. Vaihinger has selected for his 
“ Essay.” Whatever else may be thought 
of Hartmann, Diihring and Lange, it will 
be generally allowed that they have met, and, 
in some ways, satisfied, a pressing want of 
the day. But the interest attaching to the 
different stand-points of these thinkers is 
not confined to Germany or the nineteenth 
century. The mystic idealism of Hartmann, 
the material realism of Diihring, and the 
criticism of Lange, represent three attitudes 
of thought, which always have existed, and 
perhaps always will exist, so long as human 
nature remains the same. This is the light 
in which Dr. Vaihinger has treated them; 
and his work is therefore much more than 
a merely correct analysis of three co-ordinate 
systems. It seeks to estimate the rela¬ 
tive value of the three philosophies with 
which it deals. In the course of four 
sections, Dr. Vaihinger compares and con¬ 
trasts the three modes of thought—first, 
in their general fundamental conception 
of philosophy; secondly, in their theory of 
cognition; thirdly, in their metaphysical 
doctrines ; and fourthly, in their relation to 
pessimism, optimism, and practical ques¬ 
tions. This comparison, however, critical 
though it calls itself, is prejudiced in favour 
of criticism; and the method adopted 
savours a little of sophistic. Dr. Vaihin- 
ger’s method is extremely simple. Each of 
the four sections to which we have referred 
begins with an account of Hartmann’s 
views upon the subject in hand; following 
this, comes an analysis of Diihring; and. 
then, after the contradictions and inconse¬ 
quences of the two “ dogmatists ” have been 
fully stated, Lange appears as mediator on 
the scene. The court-and-jury aspect which 
is thus given to the proceedings might lead 
easily to misrepresentation; but the views 
not only of Lange but also of Hartmann and 
Diihring seem fairly stated. 

Diihring is the least known of these three 
names to English readers. This result will 
not excite surprise in those who have gone 
through the harsh and uninviting proposi¬ 
tions of the Cursus der Dhilosophie. Apart 
from the curiosity excited by the loss of 


eyesight under which he writes, there is 
little of real worth in Diihring’s works. 
The most important service he has rendered 
to philosophy is the enthusiasm with which 
he emphasises the real and practical side of 
speculation. His system is a philosophy of 
reality; it is intended as, not only a strict 
scientific theory of the world, but also 
as a formative principle for life. “ Philo¬ 
sophy,” he says, stating at once its notion 
and its office, “ is the evolution of the 
highest form of the consciousness of the 
world and of life.” But this practical esti¬ 
mate of speculation, valuable enough in 
itself, leads to a superficial treatment or 
actual rejection of the real questions of philo¬ 
sophy. Metaphysical problems have little 
or no place in the mind of Diihring. He 
asserts at once the reality of the external 
world; he posits, without any hesitation, 
the homogeneity of being and thought; he 
views the Kantian doctrine of the limits to 
the use of the categories of the understand¬ 
ing as “ an unnatural and intolerable dogma.” 
His philosophy recalls in some respects the 
conclusions of positivism. Like Comte, he 
is interested chiefly in questions of sociology. 
Philosophy with him, in fact, is the source 
of socialist ideals, and aims at the realisa¬ 
tion of these ideals among humanity. An 
apostle of progress, he steadily maintains a 
philosophic optimism. A “law of difference” 
explains to his mind the vicissitudes of life ; 
life itself consists in a continuous mastering 
of mechanical obstacles. A socialism of 
decentralisation, in which the commune will 
replace the State, free love the marriage 
union, and the philosophy of Diihring all 
known religions, forms the outcome of the 
system. This issue, however, is not only 
the conclusion of the “ philosophy of 
reality; ” it is in some ways the presupposi¬ 
tion of it. But, like virtue, philosophy 
“ knows no master ; ” and a system which 
thus ministers merely to a practical want 
falls short of the true idea of philosophy. 

The “ Philosophy of the Unconscious ” 
stands upon a different level. Hartmann 
attempts, at least, a higher problem than 
Diihring ; he seeks to explain the world, and 
not merely, with Diihring, to comprehend its 
laws. This explanation is of a kind that 
lends itself easily to ridicule and parody. 
The Unconscious, when all is said, is merely 
the unknown; it is simply the expression by 
which we veil our ignorance of the un¬ 
known x which remains behind mechani¬ 
cal explanations. It represents the most 
pernicious kind of metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tions. The inductive basis to which the 
system lays claim is little else than a form 
of words. Its account of the origin of con¬ 
sciousness is a huge petitio principii. But, 
unfounded though the system be, it is not 
without its uses as a mental stimulant. It 
does at least enter into the difficulties of 
cognition and reality in a way that Diihring 
does not even attempt. Hartmann’s en¬ 
deavour to provide a philosophic basis for 
our natural instinct to ascribe reality to our 
sensations is at least a recognition of a truth. 
His so-called transcendental realism fails 
mainly because it does not carry far enough 
that identification of forms of thought with 
forms of existence on which it rests. The 
separation of the Unconscious into the 


guiding Idea and the realising Will is a 
conception which throws occasional light 
upon the “Logic” of Hegel. The pes¬ 
simism of the system, inconsistent as it is, 
and ridiculous though it can be made, is not 
altogether worthless. As against a shallow 
optimism, it is the more inspiring creed. 
And inadequate as is the teleology which 
Hartmann advocates, his dynamism and 
pan-psychism is a valuable protest against , 
the “monistic” renderings of uneducated 
science. 

Dr. Vaihinger, however, does not allow 
these merits to Hartmann’s system. Both 
Diihring and Hartmann represent, to his 
mind, only two aspects of dogmatism. Both 
of them, he seeks to show, are full of contra¬ 
dictions ; both wheel round into the opposite 
of that from which they start. The most 
interesting parts of Vaihinger’s essay are 
those in which he shows the tangled web in 
which Hartmann and Diihring are involved. 
Hartmann’s transcendental realism becomes 
absolute phenomenalism: the monism to 
which both Hartmann and Diihring lay 
claim issues in an unreconciled dualism. 
Diihring ridicules Hartmann, and Hartmann 
despises Diihring ; “ while both lie in the 
same hospital and are infected with the 
malady of dogmatism which is determined to 
know something at any price” (p. 51). 
Dogmatism, in fact, Vaihinger never ceases 
to remind us, sacrifices before all things Logie 
on the altar of system; the idealist sacrifices 
matter to thought, the materialist ideas to 
matter. 

It is, therefore, in criticism and Lange 
that Dr. Vaihinger discovers the philosophy 
of the future. Lange’s chief merit, it appears, 
lies in his conception of the nature of 
philosophy. Philosophy, with him, satisfies 
the human craving for unity amid the mani¬ 
fold ; it secures the same result for thouebt 
as religion and art do for feeling. But this 
unity is never anything but a fiction. Philo¬ 
sophy creates for us a harmonious picture of 
the world, but remains conscious mean¬ 
while that this is only a subjective ideal, 
which can make no claim to objective reality. 
On other questions, Lange holds a like 
position. Subjective conceptions repre¬ 
sent the whole of what we know: the 
modern physiology of the senses only con¬ 
firms here the results of Kant. Optimism 
and pessimism are two modes of looking at 
existence which can lay as little claim to 
objective validity as materialism or idealism. 
Religion stands on the same level as meta¬ 
physic. We are to retain the one as the 
other, but without believing in either; as 
the critical philosophy gives us a “ psycho¬ 
logy without mind,” so it leaves us with a 
“ religion without faith.” 

As a protest against that sectarianism and 
dogmatism which obstruct the progress of 
philosophy as they impede the advance of 
religion, Lange’s standpoint will rightly 
have a place in the mind of every thinker. 
The success of his admirable History of 
Materialism is largely due to the capacity 
this standpoint gave him for entering into 
the spirit of different systems. But it may 
be doubted how far a philosophical attitude 
can be identified with philosophy. Neither 
philosophy nor psychology can reduce them¬ 
selves to critiques or methods, though this 
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may constitute their chief value for the in- 
dividnal. Without systems, criticism must 
be a mere attempt to make bricks without 
straw. Even on Lange’s own showing, 
the much - derided “philosophy of the 
Unconscious ” may thus possess a high 
snbjective value. Nor can criticism ever 
proceed without some “ dogmatic ” theory 
as its foundation. It is a simple anachron¬ 
ism to suppose that Kant supplies this basis. 
The old bottles are already bursting under 
the new wine ; and it will soon be as difficult 
to discover the true Kant under the com¬ 
mentaries raised over him as it was, and 
perhaps still is, to make out the true Aris¬ 
totle. The real fruits of Kant’s labours 
were incorporated in the systems which 
succeeded him; and it is in their develop¬ 
ment of Kant rather than in Kant himself 
that the hopes of future philosophic progress 
must be found. So far as Hartmann and 
Diihring illustrate from different sides that 
historical logic into which these thinkers 
analysed the world, so far they form a valu¬ 
able element in the progress of philosophy. 
Their real defect lies in that subjective in¬ 
dividual attitude which expresses itself in 
the pessimism of the one and the optimism 
of the other; and, so far as this goes, 
Lange, with his conception of philosophy as 
a personal interpretation of the world, stands 
nnt above, but ou a level with, Hartmann 
and Dubring. So far as Dr. Vaihinger’s 
work contributes, however unconsciously, to 
this conclusion, it does good service in the 
development of thought. 

Edwin Wallace. 


Latin Grammar, together with a Systematic 
Treatment of Latin Composition. By Gus- 
tsvns Fischer, LL.D. Part I., containing 
Etymology and an Introduction to Syntax. 
Part II., containing the Details of Syntax. 
(New' York : J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
1876.) 

Elements of Latin Grammar in Connexion with 
a Systematic and Progressive Latin Reader. 
By the same Author. (New York: 
Schermerhorn, 1876.) 

If the voice of an inspired singer be a sure 
defence against oblivion, the author of this 
work ought to be grateful to his publishers, 
who at the end of the first and second 
Parts have favoured the reader with the 
following spirited panegyric :— 

‘‘Some of our best Latin scholars who have 
examined the proofs of Dr. Fischer’s lame Latin 
grammar, express the opinion that it is ‘ the most 
lmjvjrtant contribution to Latin literature ever 
published.' It is the matured result of a constant 
hfe-Ioug study, and of the most searching investi- 
pauon of the classical writers. It discusses every 
doubtful question in Latin Syntax, and throws 
pew lieht on many subjects. It has an array of 
important Latin passages, never yet presented in 
any work extant. It is equivalent to a library of 
monographs, being more thorough than most of 
the essays which treat of special subjects, and yet 
it retains the brevity and conciseness of a grammar. 

“ The second part of Roby’s Latin Grammar has 
deservedly attracted the attention of Latin scho- 
*° rs 011 account of its rich collection of classical 
Plages. But their uncritical selection and lack 
ot arrangement have met with decided disapproval. 
Instead of giving an accurate statement of the 
laws governing the language, Mr. Roby merely 
produces the passages from which these laws 


might be constructed, without attempting to con¬ 
struct them himself. His collection of examples 
is by no means complete, and hence he fails to 
illustrate many important facts of the language. 
. . . Roby’s errors would have been refuted by 
Dr. Fischer but for the fact that Fischer’s 
Grammar was already stereotyped when Roby's 
second Part appeared.” 

It is interesting to notice the relation 
between this effusion and Dr. Fischer’s own 
Preface to his second Part. In this he 
says :— 

“ Aside from the original sources, we have read 
none of the valuable treatises on grammatical 
subjects in the German philological journals, and 
none of the many excellent monographs, a very 
few excepted. . . . Roby's Syntax was not pub¬ 
lished until our plates were cast. lienee we 
could not refer to the views of this grammarian. 
Ilis collection of valuable material regarding the 
cases of Latin nouns might have been a very ac¬ 
ceptable assistance.” 

As it is said of poets, that they remember 
the words and cadences of their predeces¬ 
sors, and mould them to new meanings in 
their own works, so do Messrs. Schermer¬ 
horn recollect that Dr. Fischer has said 
something about monographs and Mr. Roby. 
Dr. Fischer’s work is, to tlieir disinterested 
enthusiasm, worth “ a library of mono¬ 
graphs.” Mr. Roby’s “errors would have 
been refuted by Dr. Fischer.” What are 
Mr. Roby’s “ errors ” ? The present writer is 
very familiar with Mr. Roby’s book, in which, 
perhaps, there may be a few misprints. But 
to speak of the best work that has appeared 
on Latin Syntax since Madvig as containing 
“ errors,” without giving tiie reader any 
clue to any work in which the errors are 
exposed and refuted, is a style which passes 
the licence even of pulpit oratory. Where 
Mr. Roby’s views, which are the result of 
long and patient thinking, differ from Dr. 
Fischer’s, the chances are generally, we 
think, that Mr. Roby is in the right. 

Dr. Fischer will gain nothing by this un- 
scholarly puff of his book, and the still more 
unscholarly depreciation of a far better book. 
He appeals to Caesar, and to Caesar he must 
go; he claims to be judged by a high 
standard, and by this he must stand or fall. 

“ In regard to etymology,” he says, “ we 
have . . . never indulged in the * cheap 
luxury ’ of comparative philology.” We 
fully appreciate Dr. Fischer’s noble con¬ 
tempt for cheap luxuries, which is not 
long in bringing its reward. For we read 
in the very first sentence of the book:— 
“The Latin language in its earliest age 
(about 800 b.c.) was spoken in Latium, the 
central part of Italy. It arose from a union 
of two languages, that of the Osci, an old 
Italic nation, and the Pelasgi, from the latter 
of whom, also, the Greeks derived their lan¬ 
guage.” Further on we find (Part I., p. 34) 
that “ the nominative singular of the nouns 
of the second declension has the case-termi¬ 
nation us or um.” “ The declension-stem is 
found by removing the termination us or um 
of the nominative. Thus, liortus has the 
stem hort -, and helium the stem hell-.’’ 

“ Some forms of the verbs are directly de¬ 
rived from the verb-stem. These are called 
the Present-System. Others are indirectly 
derived from it, and are called Perfect- 
System.” 

After this we had some hope that Dr. 


FiBcher would at least show himself master 
of his own specialty. But in the list of 
authors at the beginning of the first part we 
find M. Porcius Gato called Gensorimis ; there 
is no mention of Lucilius, or Varro, or 
Manilins, or Lucan, or Celsus, or Statius, 
or Silius, or Valerius Flaccus ; and Petronius 
is spoken of, without qualification, as a poet. 
And when (Part ii., p. 298) we find Dr. 
Fischer translating Pernoctant venatores in 
nive, in montihus uri se patiuntur, “Hunters 
spend their nights in the snow, and suffer 
themselves to be burned in the mountains ; ” 
when we find him retaining exploded spell¬ 
ings such as coelitus, intelligere, dennneiare, 
conditio, Sylvia ; wo feel ourselves forced to 
doubt the extent of his command of a sub¬ 
ject which he virtually professes to have 
mastered. 

Dr. Fischer’s second Part, which treats of 
the details of Latin syntax, is by far the 
best part of his book. Its merits fall much 
below the estimate formed of them by the 
author and his publishers; but it shows 
real study of some of the classical authors, 
and is a genuine attempt to arrange the 
facts of Latin syntax under logical cate¬ 
gories. Whether this can be done to any 
profit with the minuteness in which Dr. 
Fischer delights is a question ; to our mind 
such treatment as often encumbers as explains 
usages and shades of nsage which explain 
themselves without difficulty to anyone who 
has mastered the main facts of syntax. 

A perusal of a great deal of Dr. Fischer’s syn¬ 
tax has not convinced us of the superiority 
of his treatment to that of Madvig and Roby. 
Where Roby is clear, Dr. Fischer is often to 
our mind cumbrous, obscure, and needlessly 
minute. But the question of method in 
syntax is fairly one of opinion, which will 
hardly be decided before the different sys¬ 
tems have had time to work themselves out. 

The j Elements of Latin Grammar, the 
title of which stands second at the head of 
this article, contains a short Accidence and 
Syntax, with a Latin History of Rome to the 
end of the Hannibalic war, composed by Dr. 
Fischer for the use of schools. The idea of 
teaching Roman history and Latin grammar 
together seems to us a good one, and Dr. 
Fischer, whose Latin sentences do not often 
exceed two lines in length, cannot he charged 
with making his “ Reader” too difficult. 

H. Nettleship. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Researches on the Colour of the Retina .—The 
Centralblatt fiir die mediz. Hiss, for June 9, 
1877, contains a very important paper by F. Boll 
on the effect of white and coloured light upon the 
retina of the frog. When the animal has been 
kept in absolute darkness, its retina is found to be 
red. It is often erroneously termed “purple.” 
Helmholtz delines purple as a mixture of the two 
extreme colours of the spectrum, red and violet; 
now the retina-red never contains any trace of 
violet. On examining the frog's retina under the 
microscope, a large majority of the rods are seen 
to be red; scattered among these, however, are a 
variable number which exhibit a very pale green¬ 
ish tint. The retina of frogs which have been 
exposed for some time to direct sunlight or dif¬ 
fused daylight is completely bleached ; under the 
microscope the rods appear uniformly transparent 
and colourless. To ascertain the rate at which 
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the loss of colour takes place, a number of frogs 
which had been secluded from the light were put 
in the sun, and examined at intervals of five 
minutes; at the end of the first interval, the retina 
was found to have grown considerably paler; in 
fifteen minutes the bleaching process was nearly 
always complete. In diffused daylight the change 
took place more slowly. The converse process 
was found to require more time. A dozen frogs 
which had been exposed to sunlight for more than 
an hour were transferred to a dark room. The 
first trace of returning colour was noticed at the 
end of sixty minutes ; twice this interval elapsed 
before the colour had attained any considerable 
degree of intensity. To test the effect of coloured 
light, frogs were placed in chambers of stained 
glass, and the retina examined from time to time, 
lied light intensified the normal tint of the re¬ 
tina, making it pass, after a time, into reddish- 
brown ; the degree of this change being propor¬ 
tionate to the intensity of the illumination and 
the length of exposure. The green rods, moreover, 
assumed a more vivid green hue. Exposure to 
yellow light for several hours only made the 
retina-red slightly paler than usual. Green light 
of medium intensity caused the red rods to 
assume a purple tinge, while the green ones 
had their normal hue intensified, just as by 
red light; moreover, the proportion of green 
to red rods appeared to undergo an increase. 
Green light of great intensity, allowed to 
act for a considerable time, turns the retina violet; 
the violet then begins to fade, and all colour 
gradually disappears. Blue and • violet light 
quickly makes the retina assume a “ dirty violet ” 
hue. The green rods become “ dirty green,” and 
their numerical proportion to the red ones appears 
to be increased, just as after exposure to green 
light. The continued operation of blue or violet 
light bleaches the retina completely. The pro¬ 
gressive decoloration of the retina, whether by 
white, blue, or violet light, is invariably associated 
with a peculiar change in the structural relation 
between the rods and the pigmentary layer. 
Whereas the unbleached retina can be peeled off, 
as an unbroken membrane, from the pigment- 
epithelium, the bleached retina comes off in shreds 
to which variable quantities of pigment continue to 
adhere. In the former case, the microscope shows 
the interstices between the rods to be wholly free 
from pigmentary matter; in the latter, we are 
able to trace pigmented cords extending as far ns 
the base of the rods and the membrana limitans 
externa. We cannot yet venture to found any 
theory of colour-vision on the nbovo facts. The 
preliminary question as to the significance of the 
green rods must first be answered. Ought the 
red and green rods to be viewed as morphologi¬ 
cally and functionally distinct ? Or ought we to 
regard them ns elements fundamentally identical, 
whose diversity of colour is due to differences in 
their physiological state ? It may be taken ns 
certain that whereas the colour of the retina is 
scarcely affected by light-rays of maximum wave¬ 
length (red, yellow), it is decidedly modified by 
those of medium wave-length (green), and still 
more by those of minimum wave-length (blue, 
violet). This may perhaps account for most 
colour-blind persons being unable to discriminate 
between red and green, while very few of them con¬ 
found red with blue. Tbe greater activity of the blue 
and violet rays cannot as yet be correlated with their 
chemical power; for experiments on the action of 
the ultra-violet rays upon the colour of the retina 
have yielded none but negative results. Most of 
the above facts admit of being subsumed under 
the following generalisation ; “ light rays of dif¬ 
ferent colours produce objective’ changes in the 
colour of the retinal rods— i.e., in a part of the 
nervous system — which are identical with the 
content of tho subjective sensations they excite,” 
In connexion with this subject, it is worthy of 
mention that Prof. Michel of Erlangen, having 
occasion to remove a perfectly healthy human eye, 
owing to disease in the orbit, performed the oper¬ 


ation by sodium-light after completely excluding 
light from the eye for several hours. The eye-ball 
was at once divided into two halves; one half was 
plunged into a four per cent, solution of alum, the 
other was examined while fresh. No trace of 
retina-red could be detected in either (Centralblatt, 
June 16, 1877). 

The Physiology of Sugar in Relation to the 
Blood .—At a meeting of the Royal Society on 
June 21, Dr. Pavy communicated some results 
obtained by his new gravimetric process for the 
quantitative determination of sugar in the blood. 
In the first part of his communication he dealt 
with the amount of sugar present in the normal 
blood of dogs, sheep, and bullocks. The average 
amount in the dog (mean of seven examinations) 
was found to be 0’7t*7 per 1,000; in tbe sheep 
(mean of six examinations), 0'521 per 1,000; in 
the bullock, 0 543 per 1,000. Every cure was 
taken to secure the blood in such a way as to 
render it a trustworthy representative of its ordi¬ 
nary condition during life. The second series of 
experiments was made to ascertain the compara¬ 
tive amount of sugar in arterial and venous blood. 
It was found, in striking opposition to the state¬ 
ments based by M. Bernard on the employment 
of his volumetric process, that no material 'differ¬ 
ence exists between the two kinds of blood in 
this respect. In the third part of his paper, Dr. 
Pavy considers the spontaneous disappearance of 
sugar from the blood after its withdrawal from 
the system. He finds that, although the glucose 
gradually disappears from the blood, the rapidity 
of its metamorphosis depending on the activity of 
the decomposition of the animal matters present, 
yet that the rate of its disappearance is very much 
slower than Bernard affirms it to be. 

Action of Oxygen at High Pressure on Veno¬ 
mous and Virulent. Substances .—Some years ago, 
M. Bert drew attention to the fact that oxygen 
of high tension is rapidly fatal to living organisms, 
whether simplo or complex. He discovered that 
chemical processes dependent on the life and 
multiplication of such organisms (putrefaction, 
fermentation, ncetification) could be stopped by 
the action of compressed oxygen, whereas analogous 
processes not connected with the agency of living 
organisms (changes wrought by diastase, mvrosin, 
emulsin) were in no wise modified. Believing 
this method to be capable of elucidating the 
intimate nature of certain phenomena whose con¬ 
nexion with organic life is still a matter of dis¬ 
pute, he has applied it to the venom of the 
scorpion and the virus of vaccine, glanders, and 
splenic fever (Comptes Rendus, 21 Mai, 1877). 
As might have been expected, the first-named 
substance lost none of its poisonous activity. But 
the negative results obtained by exposing the 
virus of vaccine, glanders, and splenic fever to 
oxygen under pressure are more important; for 
they seem to be opposed to the prevalent belief 
that these products owe their infective properties 
to the presence of specific living germs. As 
regards splenic fever, more particularly, the re¬ 
searches of Davaine and Pasteur in France, and of 
several well-known German observers, appear to 
have established the fact that the rod-like Bacteria 
in the blood of animals affected by the disease are 
at once the cause of the morbid changes and the 
carriers of contagion. Bert very candidly admits, 
however, that his experiments have not as yet 
been sufficiently repeated and varied to enable him 
to do more than claim attention to their results. 


CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

The Formation of Fat .—It was pointed out by 
Liebig that the view, once generally held, that 
the fat of the Ilerbivora was derived exclusively 
from ready-formed fat in their vegetable food, was 
untenable; he attributed much of the fat of the 
animal body to the carbo-hydrates of the food. 
His explanation was combated by Dumas, Bous- 
singault and others, but subsequently adopted by 


them; and the very numerous feeding-experiments 
of Lawes and Gilbert, commenced about thirty 
years ago, have afforded strong confirmation of the 
accuracy of Liebig’s conclusions. Voit, in 1805, and 
still more recently in i860, and conjointly with 
Pettenkofer, have maintained that fat is the re¬ 
sult of the transformation of nitrogenous substances. 
They state that they never found fat to be formed 
from starch or sugar, nor was the carbon stored 
up more than that in the fat of the food, plus that 
which could be derived from the brealdug-up of 
the albumin. Their experiments, made on the 
body of the dog, led them to believe that the 
same must occur with tho Ilerbivora; and they 
contend that, to establish the formation of fat 
from carbo-hydrates, experiments must be brought 
forward in which the fat deposited is in excess of 
that supplied by the food, plus that which could 
be derived from the transformed albumin. Lawes 
and Gilbert, in a recent paper, refer to the re¬ 
sults of feeding-experiments with pigs which 
thev published eleven years ago, which experiments 
clearly' showed such to he the case. Voit, however, 
cannot allow himself to consider a transformation 
of carbo-hydrates into fat to have been conclusively 
proved by the English experimenters, and suggests 
several possible sources of error, his reference to 
some of which, as these gentlemen have found, 
showing that he has in fact misunderstood them. 

A careful review, instituted by Lawes and Gilbert, 
of their feeding-experiments with oxen, sheep 
and pigs, in order to satisfy themselves whether 
any doubt could be entertained of the views they 
had previously advocated, has shown that ss 
regards the ruminant animals no absolute proof 
of tho derivation of fat from carbo-hydrates can 
be obtained; it was quite otherwise, however, in 
the case of their experiments with pigs, in many 
of which much more fat was produced than could 
possibly have been derived from transformed 
albumin of the food. Instead, therefore, of ex¬ 
perimenting further in this field, they have decided 
to again direct attention to the results given in 
the paper on this subject which appeared in the 
Philosophical Magazine in i860. In the cases to 
which they refer, where the nitrogenous substance 
was not so very excessive, but still more than is 
the most appropriate, there was a considerable 
proportion of the total fat produced which con'd 
not possibly have been derived from the nitre - 
genous substance of tho food. Yt'hen the pre - 
portion of the nitrogenous to the non-nitrogenou? 
substance in the food was the most appropriate 
for fattening, there was a much larger proportion 
(about 40 per cent.) of the total fat produced 
which could not possibly have had its source in 
tho nitrogenous substance consumed. 

Molecular Repositions .—Jiiptner von Joustorff 
describes ( li'iener An;., 1877, 44) the changes 
observed in some crystals of iodine which had 
been placed away in a bottle, presumably in the 
dark, for eight years, and exposed to temperatures 
varying from 0° to 24° 0.; the crystals, originally 
from 2 to 3 mm. in diameter, increased consider¬ 
ably in size, and now measure from 4 to 5 mm. m 
breadth. About 30 grammes of perfectly pure 
red phosphorus had been exposed under water to 
the same conditions as the iodine for the space of 
nine years. Small light-coloured particles have 
recently been observed in the mass, and these closer 
examination has shown to he phosphorus in the 
crystalline modification. In both instances mole¬ 
cular deposition has occurred, in the case ot the 
iodine by its evaporation and subsequent condemn 
tion on the original crystalline surfaces; in that 
of the phosphorus by a tendency, innate in iK 
molecules so to speak, to return from the amor¬ 
phous to the crystalline condition. That this 
spontaneous change of modification under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions is not without a very im¬ 
portant bearing will at once be allowed. The 
crystals of phosphorus thus formed, especially the 
smaller of them, are found on examination under 
the microscope to have their full complement of 
faces and to De well developed. The magnificent 
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crystals of this substance obtained by Herman, in 
a comparatively short space of time, by the spon¬ 
taneous evaporation of ordinary phosphorus in 
wcuo, were referred to in these columns some 
years since (Academy, iv., 391). 

Ameeiie. — Pisani communicated last year 
(Compt. rend., lxxxiii., 160) the results of his 
analysis of a foliated mineral which occurs on 
dia/pore at Chester, Massachusetts, and to which 
Shepard has given the above name. Pisani ar¬ 
rived at the conclusion that the mineral was 
essentially distinct from all known aluminium 
silicates and from the chlorites, with which, never¬ 
theless, it exhibited some resemblances, and that 
it was a true mineral species. Kenngott, in a 
letter which now appears in the Jahrbueh fur 
Mintralogie, 1877, 277, reminds the readers how 
he has shown that the analytical numbers of 
specimens of chlorite and clinochlore point to a 
common formula for them all, if the alumina pre¬ 
sent be regarded as A10, AKX, and as replacing 
RO, SiO,: and he points out that Pisani's numbers, 
when viewed in the same light, give ratios corre- 
spundingwitli tho formula 2( RO.SiO,,) + 2II a O,ltO. 
Amesite, therefore, is a highly aluminous chlo¬ 
rite, and its density, hardness and deportment 
before the blowpipe and with acid support this 
theory as to its nature. Kenngott’s view enables 
us to bring together a number of minerals differing 
in the amount of alumina which they contain, 
and for that reason regarded as distinct mineral 
species, while showing at the same time the closest 
accordance in their crystallographic and general 
physical characters. 

Xctc localities of Minerals in Scotland. —Prof, 
lit,Idle, of St. Andrews, has met with quite a 
number of minerals in a block of granite which 
was being used for building purposes near Tongue, 
in Sutherlandshire. In it he recognised amazon- 
stone, a variety of orthoclase felspar, of a bright- 
gtten colour, in isolated and twinned crystals, 
clcaTelandite, lepidomelane, pinite, fluorite, sphene, 
zircon, magnetite, ilmenite, allauite, smoky quartz 
and a mineral which has been shown to be thorite 
passing into orangite. On a part of the surface of 
the granite block, about three square feet in area, 
twelve large crystals of amazonstone were seen, 
ei-’ht of these being unbroken and perfect; one 
crystal of this mineral attained the great length of 
151 inches, and measured ten and eight inches re¬ 
spectively in the other directions. The block 
appears to have been brought from Ben Laoghal, a 
few miles inland to the north-west. 

Solubility of Sulphur in Acetic Acid. —Lieber- 
nitnn draws attention to the fact that sulphur is 
soluble to a not inconsiderable degree in warm 
Macentrated acetic acid, while a trace is taken up 
CTen bv the dilute acid. If the concentrated sol¬ 
vent be diluted with water, much of the sulphur 
separates as “ milk of sulphur; ” if it he concen¬ 
trated with the Bunsen pump, fine long prisms of 
sulphur separate ; when cooled the liquid deposits 
sulphur in a crystalline form. All modifications 
of this element appear to be taken up by acetic 
scid. The author points to cases in analysis 
where these changes occur, and are apt to mislead 
the operator ( Wiener Anz. 1877, 43). 

Sokb salts of bismuth,more especially the nitrate 
and carbonate, have recently come into favour, and 
been prescribed by medical men for certain dis¬ 
orders of the system (Ann. Phartn. £3], x., 265). It 
has been remarked in several cases in England that 
persons to whom either of these preparations had 
Wn administered were affected in an unaccount¬ 
able way, the breath and skin acquiring an intoler¬ 
able odour. It appeared at first sight probable 
that the cause lay in the presence of arsenic in the 
bismuth, but analysis of the salts has shown them 
to be contaminated with tellurium. Tetradymite, 
a compound of bismuth and tellurium, is a mineral 
which has been met with in many localities, and 
“ay easily have caused the contamination of the 
crude metaL 


The Meteorological Office. —We understand that 
tho Treasury have intimated their intention of 
carrying out the recommendations of the late 
Committee of Enquiry, and have approved of 
the gentlemen nominated by the Royal Society 
to serve on the council to which the future 
management of the office is to be entrusted. 
These gentlemen are to receive a remuneration 
for their services. The following are the 
names selected;—Prof. H. J. S. Smith (chair¬ 
man), Mr. Be La Rue, Mr. E. Galton, Prof. 
Stokes, General Strachey, and the Ilvdrographer 
(as ex officio member). The only change in the 
organisation of the office is that Mr. Scott is now 
Secretary to the Council instead of Director of 
the Office. The Treasury have intimated both 
to the Meteorological Society and the Scottish 
Meteorological Society that any pecuniary as¬ 
sistance to be given to them will be solely for 
services rendered to the council, as recommended 
in tho Report of the Committee of Enquiry. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, promised 
the Scottish Society a lump sum of 1,0001. for 
past services in consideration of some implied 
understanding with the Scotch General Register 
Office wheu the Society was first established. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Dr. Curtiss, an American graduate of Leipzig, 
presents us with a translation (Leipzig: Broclt- 
haus) of Prof. Bickell's small but fact-full Outlines 
of Hebrew Grammar, originally published 1809- 
70. Though not adapted, as the translator is well 
aware, for beginners—to whom, as the President 
of the Philological Society has remarked, “ an in¬ 
cessant comparison with, and reference to, the 
divergent forms of other allied languages ” [or to 
a hypothetical ancient language] “ is positively 
injurious ”—it will be found extremely suggestive 
by those who have already made some progress, 
especially if united with Prof. Land's grammar 
(translated by Mr. R. L. Poole). Dr. Bickell is a 
follower (but in an independent spirit) of Olshau- 
sen, and thinks that the most ancient form of the 
language from which Hebrew is derived is best 
represented by Arabic. We, for our part, suspect 
that, until Assyrian and the sub-Semitic languages 
of North Africa have been longer or more criti¬ 
cally studied, a satisfactory Hebrew grammar, 
from a comparative point of view, can hardly be 
written ; but the thoughts of a scholar so compre¬ 
hensively trained as Dr. Bickell are not to be 
disregarded by those who are more than empirical 
students of Hebrew. The translator's notes are 
much above the average of those attached to ver¬ 
sions of German works. But the note on the 
Stele of Mesha (p. 10), on the Talmud (p. 14), 
and on the enigmatic 1 aside ought, perhaps, 
to have been more carefully expressed. Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch has enriched the work with 
some sections on Hebrew accentuation, and Prof. 
Euting with a Table of Semitic Characters, 
which we have already noticed. Very dif¬ 
ferent, both in digest and in method, are 
the New Elementary Grammar of ( what is 
usually called) the “ Hebrew ” Language of the Old 
Testament, and the “ Hebrew ” Exercise-Book . . . 
with Practical Grammar of the Ward-Forms, Sfc., 
both by P. H. Mason, M.A., Fellow and Hebrew 
Lecturer, &c., of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(Cambridge: J. Hall and Son ; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.). The student who has mas¬ 
tered one or both of these books will have had a 
very fair grounding in the forms, but will have 
the rationale of Hebrew grammar still to learn. 
Such theories as Mr. Mason supplies belong to 
a pre-scientific age. He traces a moral and reli¬ 
gious significance in the fact that the third person 
singular masculine has no afformative (Exercise- 
Book, p. iii.), and explains the Hebrew tenses on 
the theory that the Israelites were always “ look¬ 
ing forward from a great Past of wonders to a 
Future of good and glory,” &c. (p. 98). Kremer, 


the eminent Arabic scholar, on the other hand, 
thinks that “ the Arab [and presumably the 
Israelite] only knew the present and the preterite, 
because he lived only in the present and the past, 
the future being quite indifferent to him” (Oul- 
turgesch. des Orients, ii., 352). Which is right ? 
Both seem to be fanciful, but Dr. Kremer's fancy 
is in better harmony with facts. The Israelites 
before the Exile, like the Arabs, lived in the pre¬ 
sent and the past, the prophets and their fol- , 
lowers forming a numerically insignificant excep¬ 
tion. 

Ttie most important philological articles in the 
last number of tho Neue. Jaltrbiicher (vols. cxv. 
and cxvi., part 4) are A. Riese's on Orpheus and 
the mythical Thracians, in which the author at¬ 
tempts to trace the growth of the literary confu¬ 
sion between Pieria and Thrace ; Ch. Rose's on 
Thucydides, i., 13, an interesting discussion on 
the date of the sea-fight between the Phocaenns 
and Massilians, resulting in a proposal to strike 
out tho words MnaaaXiuv obci(ovrfs; and II. Pur- 
mann's notes on Lucretius. Th. Thalheiiu has a 
short paper on Lysias, xiv., 7, in its relation to 
the Athenian martial law. II. Dimtzer, in an in¬ 
teresting article, reviews Peppmuller’s commen¬ 
tary on the 24th Iliad. The educational section 
of this number consists mainly of continuations of 
articles previously mentioned—the anonymous 
“ Noctes Seholasticae,” Attenburg's “ Didaktische 
Studien,” and Mann's “ Die tragische Katharsis.” 
A very interesting account of the German transla¬ 
tions of Aeschylus's Oreslea from Von Ilalem 
(1785) to Donner (1854) is given bv Eichhott'; 
the rest of the number is taken up with reviews 
of school-books. 

The Rheinisches Museum (vol. xxxii., part 2), 
appearing for the first time under the editorship 
of Ribbeck and Biicheler, contains some good 
articles, among which may especially be men¬ 
tioned Niese's elaborate paper on the relation of 
Strabo to Apollodorus's commentary on the 
Homeric catalogue of the ships, Scholl’s study on 
Ion of Chios, Beloch's essay on the Roman cen¬ 
sorial lists, and Gelzer’s on the migrations of the 
Lacedaemonian Dorians. The question of the 
documents quoted by Josephus in Arch. xiv. is 
revived by L. Mendelssohn in a rejoinder to a 
recent article by Niese in the Hernies. Critical 
notes are contributed by Biihrens on the Latin 
Anthology, by Ribbeck on the Dialogus de Orato- 
ribus, and by Biicheler on the Seven against 
Thebes. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Meteorological Society. — (Wednesday, June 20.) 


H. S. Eatox, Esq., M.A., President, in the Chair. 
Tile following papers were read :—“ On an Improve¬ 
ment in tho Mechanism of Self-recording Meteoro¬ 
logical Instruments,” bytheRav. C. J. Taylor. In order 
to obviate sluggishness in self-recording aneroids and 
ordinary small-bore mercurial barometers, th- author 
places a small electric-bell apparatus, from which the 
bell has been removed, so that the clapper when in action 
shall strike on the top of the vertical brass bar on 
which the recording pencil slides; by this means a very 
rapid succession of light taps can be administered at 
a point which affects all the moveable parts of the 
mechanism.—“ Results derived from the Sunshine 
Records obtained at the Royal Observatory, Green¬ 
wich, by means of Campbell's Self-registering Sun 
Dial, during the year ending April 1877,” by W. 
Ellis. The instrument consists of a very accurately 
formed sphere of glass, 4 in. in diameter, supported 
concentrically within a well-turned hemispherical 
metal bowl in such a manner that the image of the 
sun formed when the sun shines falls always on the 
concave surface of the bowl. A strip of some ma‘ erial 
being fixed in the bowl, the snu when shining burns 
away the material at the points at which the image 
successively falls, by which means a record of periods 
of sunshine is obtained. The duration of sunshine in 
hours for each month of the year ending April 30 (ex- 
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cepting from May 1 to 6, July 31, and October 27 to 31) 
was as follows:— 



Hrs. 


Hrs. 

May . 

. 152-3 

Nov. . 

. 35 9 

June . 

. 184-5 

Dec. . 

. 6-5 

July . 

. 214-3 

Jan. . 

. 18-7 

Aug. . 

. 216-9 

Feb. . 

. 36 4 

Sept. , 

. 106-1 

Mar. . 

. 99-3 

Oct- - 

. 47-3 

Apr. . 

. 71-8 


The greatest daily duration was 13'9 hrs. on June 11. 
Daily durations exceeding twelve hrs. oceurredsix times 
in May, eight in June, ten in July,and eleven in August. 
One of the most remarkable periods was August 7 
to 14, the duration having exceeded ten hours on 
every day during this time. It appears that in the 
months of. August, September, and October, the mean 
maximum and minimum temperatures were both, on 
the average, higher on days of greater sunshine than 
on days of lesser sunshine, while in the months of 
January and February an exactly opposite condition 
existed. In the remaining months the mean maxi¬ 
mum temperature of the greater sunshine group was 
higher, and its mean minimum lower, than the 
corresponding mean maximum and minimum tempera¬ 
tures of the lesser sunshine group. It also appears 
that there was more sunshine after noon than before 
noon in every mouth, except August, March, and 
April.—“ On the Diurnal Variation of the Barometer 
at the Boyal Observatory, Greenwich,” by W. Ellis, 
F.R.A.S. The Astronomer Royal having communi¬ 
cated the numerical values of the variations of the 
barometer, as deduced from the photographic records 
at the Royal Observatory, during the twenty years 
ending 1873, tho author adds a few general remarks 
thereon. Comparing together tho different months 
of the year, it is observed that the morning minimum 
and the forenoon maximum both occur earlier as the 
year advances; they are earliest in summer, and 
become later again on the approach of winter. The 
afternoon minimum and evening maximum, on the 
contrary, occur later as the year advances: are latest 
in summer, and become earlier again towards the end 
of the year. They all change in a certain degree 
with the change in the times of snnriso and sunset. 
As a eonsequonce of this the intervals between the 
morning minimum and the forenoon maximum, and 
between the afternoon minimum and evening maxi¬ 
mum, do not change very much through the year, 
while that between the forenoon maximum and after¬ 
noon minimum is much shorter in winter than in 
summer, and that between the evening maximum and 
morning minimum is much longer in winter than in 
summer.—-“On the Rainfall of Jamaica during tile 
seven years 1870-76,” by Griffith N. Cox.—“Contri¬ 
butions to the Meteorology of Cannes.” by William 
Marcet, M.D., F.R.S.—Mr. Marriott exhibited and de¬ 
scribed Bogen's Hygrometer and new Standard Siphon 
Barometer. 


Emtomolooicai. Society.— (Wednesday, July 4.) 

Pbof. Westwood, President, in the Chair. Mr. J. W. 
Douglas exhibited a living specimen of Cerambgx 
Heros and also a young larva of the same species 
reared from a log of wood imported from Bosnia.— 
The President exhibited some cases constructed by 
the larva of a triehopterous insect (Phryganed) in¬ 
habiting Southern Europe. They were composed of 
small quarta-like particles, and had been described as 
a shell by Swainson in 1840. The President also 
exhibited a plant-bug (Capsidae) found on the leaf of 
an orchis which had become covered with blisters 
from the attacks of the insects.—Mr. Jenner Weir 
exhibited a female specimen of a Cicada taken by 
Mr. Auld in the New Forest. The captor stated that 
he had heard it stridulate, but Mr. Douglas suggested 
that the sound had been produced by a male con¬ 
cealed near.—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited two living 
specimens of Tillus umfasciatue taken on a fence near 
Norwood.—Mr. J. P. Mansell Weale, who had just 
returned from South Africa, exhibited a fino collection 
of insects from that country, and read notos there¬ 
upon.—The President brought under the notice of tho 
society the recent accounts of the appearance of the 
Colorado beetle in Canada and in Europe. 


FINE ART. 

Records of the Coinage of Scotland from, the 
Earliest Period to the Union. Collected 
by R. W. Cochran-Patrick, of Woodside. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1876.) 

Numismatics, it mnst be confessed, does not 
in this country receive the amount of atten¬ 
tion which it deserves. While in Germany 
a Mommsen or a Curtins does not consider 
that he condescends too far when he devotes 
a portion of his time and of liis writings to 
this science, in England the study is handed 
over for the most part either to specialists 
who have not the faculty for making the 
result of their researches widely known, or 
else to mere amateurs and quidnuncs who 
possess nothing but the uninformed eager¬ 
ness of collectors. It does not, however, 
remain less true that no branch of archaeo- 
logy—and numismatics, perhaps, least of 
all—can be usefully neglected by the his¬ 
torian. In different ways the coinages of 
Greece and Rome, of the East, and of the 
Middle Ages have their special funds of in¬ 
formation ; and these sources will become 
barren if they fall into hands incapable of 
appreciating their value. It is a matter for 
congratulation, therefore, that this misfor¬ 
tune has not befallen the numismatics of 
Scotland. We have in these Records of the 
Coinage of Scotland, not the production of a 
dilettante, but of a real student who, with 
rare pains and the most scholarly diligence, 
has set to work and collected into two 
massive volumes a complete history of the 
coinage of Scotland so far as it can be 
gathered from the ancient records. Strange 
as it may seem, when we consider how 
eagerly Scottish coins are purchased and 
collected, little of importance has been 
written upon this subject for the last forty 
years; and Mr. Cochran-Patrick may be 
congratulated upon having within the limits 
of his particular treatment almost begun 
and ended the subject. Future enquiries 
may serve to clear up individual difficulties ; 
but our historical view of the Scottish 
coinage is for the purposes of the historian 
or tlie archaeologist practically complete. 

There is generally no great difficulty in 
discovering with close approximation the 
commencement of a coinage among the 
various nationalities of Middle- Age Europe. 
For, unless these people have inherited the 
art of coining directly and without inter¬ 
mission from Rome, their laws are earlier 
than their money, and, as the most common 
legal penalty among the Teutons was always 
the mulct or fine, we are at once brought 
face to face with the question as to how this 
fine was paid—whether, in fact, they had a 
coinage or no. In Ine’s laws, for instance, 
the fine is estimated in cattle, or in portions 
of an ox or cow, the horns, the hide, and 
even the eye. If we apply the same test to 
Scotland, we find that even as late as the 
reign of David I. offenders were more com¬ 
monly punished by fines of cattle thaD of 
money. It is now generally conceded that 
the rude imitations of early English coins 
which are often found in the Western 
Islands, and which were placed by Lindsay 
at the beginning of the Scottish series, cannot 
he ascribed with any show of certainty to the 


kings of the Hebrides; it is equally certain 
that they were not generally current in 
Scotland. Various writers have tried to 
account by theories of the absence of preciouB 
metals, or tho absence of skilled workmen, 
for this non-existence of an early Scottish 
coinage. Mr. Cochran-Patrick, while showing 
that their explanations are untenable, says, 

“ it is not easy to account for this.” I think, 
however, the fact is not difficult to account 
for when we take into consideration the two 
qualities which characterised the Scotland 
of those days—namely, barbarism and inde¬ 
pendence. During the early history of the 
Middle Ages we commonly find that the issue 
of a coinage obeys a demand, not for the pur¬ 
poses of exchange, the true object of money, 
hut for the requirements of tribute. This 
is the reason why the Merovingians struck 
chiefly in gold; why there was little or no 
coinage east of the Rhine before the eighth 
century. The same reason accounts for the 
striking of a few early silver coins on the 
west coast of Scotland, whereon the northern 
pirates used to descend—we find similar 
coins in Ireland, in Denmark, and on the 
north coast of France—and for the absence 
of a coinage in other parts of the kingdom, 
where the people were too barbarous to stand 
in much need of a currency, and too inde¬ 
pendent to see their w-ealtli exported from 
the country. 

The money of David I. is of the rndest 
possible character, but the coinage much 
improved nnder William the Lion, who seems 
to have taken considerable pains over the 
constitution of the Mint and the employment 
of capable engravers. From this reign it is 
curious to trace the various effects of the 
English and French influences over the Scot¬ 
tish currency. While the types are generally 
imitated from the English coins, which were 
doubtless frequently current in both coun¬ 
tries, French ideas prevailed over the con¬ 
stitution of the Mint. The name and office 
of the “general” or master of the Mint were 
French, as were many of the engravers ; and 
from the same country the Scotch adopted 
and even amplified the ruinons and dis¬ 
graceful habit of debasing the national coin¬ 
age. The consequence was that the English 
monarchs had to be as much on their gnard 
against the Scottish sterling as they were 
against the “ gros tournois.” It is amusing 
to compare the different notions of the 
Scotch and English kings concerning the 
desirableness of an exchangeable currency. 
While we find nnder date 1357 that the 
Parliament of David II. decrees “ quod 
omnis bona moneta regis Angliae, auri vel 
argenti, recipiatur per regnum Seotiae ad 
verum valorem pront in Anglia potest dari,’ 
we find the English King Edward III., in a 
circular letter (1355), calling the attention 
of the Sheriff of Northumberland to the new 
coinage of Scotland— 

“antiquae monetae similis & conformis, quae 
in pondere minor & allaia [alloy] debilior existit 
.... & in regno nostro suum capit cursum, quod 
si diutius permittatur, in nostri ac totius populi 
nostri ejusdem regni dampnum & deceptiouein, ac 
dictae monetae nostrae destruetionem, cedet maui- 
feste, ” Ac. 

Rapid as with our notions seems the depre¬ 
ciation which from the time of Edward III. 
the English money underwent, it was slower 
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than that of any other nation in Europe; 
slow, indeed, compared with the debasement 
of the Scottish coins. So that little more 
than a hundred years after the above-quoted 
Act of David II. we find that, instead of any 
attempt to keep the Scottish penny up to 
the standard of its English neighbonr, it has 
sank to only one-third of the value of the 
latter. In an Act of the sixteenth year of 
James Et. (1452) we read :— 

“ It is ordanvt be awys of the king and the said 
lordis that the Iuglis penny haif cours throu the 
Bealme for iijd lik as it hade of befor on to the 
tyme of the next parliament. Therfor we charge 
that na man tak apoun hand to Refuse the taking 
of the said mone under all charge that efter may 
foliowe." 

We may observe, in passing, that not thirty 
years before (1424) James I. had promised 
that the coinage should be “ amended,” and 
struck “ in lik wecht and fynes to the mone 
of Inglande.” Unfortunately, the saving- 
clanse is inserted that the king was to do 
this “ quben him lykis and thinkis it speide- 
M and profitable for the realme.” The 
practice of debasing the coinage no doubt 
was deemed the most “ speideful and profit¬ 
able,” if not for the realm, at any rate for the 
royal exchequer, for it was continued by all 
succeeding monarchs down to the time of 
James VI. The result is that we can, 
throngh these records, trace the gradual and 
steady depreciation of the currency, from 
1358—'when Mr. Cochran-Patrick believes 
that the Scottish penny was brought up to 
an eqnal value with that of England—down 
to 1601, when it has sunk to one-twelfth of 
the value of the English coin. Altogether 
this is one of the most curions and instruc¬ 
tive episodes in the history of the Scottish 
coinage. 

Among questions of a more strictly nu¬ 
mismatic interest upon which Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick's researches throw light, we may 
notice his rectification of Lindsay's mistake 
concerning the long-cross pennies of Alex¬ 
ander II. Strangely enough, Lindsay had, 
in defiance of probability and the evidence 
of style, transferred these doubtful long- 
cross-pieces to Alexander III., alleging as 
his reason the concurrent testimony of 
ancient records. It proves, however, upon 
(•lamination that, not only is there no such 
concurrent testimony, hut that tho most 
trustworthy among these documents, the 
Chronicle of Melrose, points to a directly 
opposite conclusion. Of equal importance 
is Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s displacement of the 
celebrated (supposed) half-testoon of Mary 
of the year 1583. No record of the ordering 
of any such piece can be found, and we are 
therefore bound to conclude that it is a 
jcton. There are, of course, a hundred other 
points of interest in these Records, for which 
we mnst refer the reader to the book itself. 
With the help of its admirable plates the 
collector will find this book a surer guide 
than Ending is to the coins of this country; 
and the antiquarian will find many new facts 
brought under his notice, besides those which 
have a purely numismatic interest. 

C. F. Keary. 


ROTES PROM FLORENCE. 

Odoardo Fantacciiiotti, one of the most 
eminent sculptors of the Tuscan School, died 


suddenly a few days ago in Florence. He was 
bom in Rome in March, 1811, but was of Tuscan 
descent. Having selected sculpture as his pro¬ 
fession, he entered the Florentine Academy, and 
became a consummate draughtsman of the human 
figure. As a sculptor he was first trained by 
Ricci, a follower of Uanova, but he soon abandoned 
a school which, whatever its maxims as illustrated 
by Canova himself, in his followers became arti¬ 
ficial, and he entered the studio of Costoli, and at 
twenty years of age gained the Academy medal 
for a work in b;i3-relief. The success of the 
career of Fantacchiotti was soon established; he 
executed important public works, and the monu¬ 
ment of Ratlael Morghen in 8. Croce, besides a 
number of stat ties. That of Eve was purchased 
by the Duke of Sutherland, and a duplicate of it 
by Prince Carignan ; that of M usidora by Lord 
Helper, and a duplicate by the King of Portugal. 
In England there is a considerable number of 
portrait statues and busts by him, and the last 
works on which he was engaged at the time of his 
death were seven monuments to be erected in a 
parish church in Scotland. Fantacchiotti was a 
thorough master of his art; pure in taste, his 
works illustrate the highest principles of sculpture, 
and an ideal based on the close study of nature. 
At a time when this noble art threatens to fall 
almost universally into the barocco in style and to 
mere genre in subject, he preserved its dignity 
and purity without artificialism or mannerism. 
Odoardo Fantacchiotti was a Knight of various 
Orders, and a member and professor of the Florence 
Academy, and was twice elected a member of the 
Municipality. His gentle and polished manners, 
and the undeviating rectitude of his conduct, 
secured him the respect and regard of mauy 
friends, and Florence has lost in him one of her 
greatest artists as well as one of her best citizens. 

The festival of St. John Baptist, the patron 
Saint of Florence, has been revived this summer 
with great splendour. The cupola of the Cathe¬ 
dral and tower of Giotto were illuminated, and 
as of old there was a display of fireworks with 
girnndoln on the ancient bridge “alia Oarraja.” A 
fair was held in the principal streets, a musical 
Mass iu the Cathedral, and the music of a Mass 
by Rossini was performed in the old hall of the 
Cinqueceuto by all the greatest musicians in 
Florence. A new feature of the festival was an 
artistic and industrial exhibition, supported zeal¬ 
ously by the artists and manufacturers of Florence. 
It may be doubted whether any city of similar 
size and population in Europe could produce so 
varied and so beautiful a display. The fine arts, 
especially sculpture, were fairly represented. As 
might be expected, the carvers in wood exhibited 
a number of works remarkable for taste and skill. 
Manufactures in metal were excellent and nume¬ 
rous. There can he no doubt that the supremacy 
of England in metal work is now disputed—a fact 
which has been made the subject of Reports by 
move than one British Consul to the British 
Government. When design is combined with 
the manufacture of metal the superiority of the 
Italians is manifest. The celebrated manufactory 
of the Marchese Ginori exhibited a number of 
beautiful specimens of majolica and other earthen¬ 
ware, but very clever rivals are in the field. The 
superb and spacious edifice in which the exhibi¬ 
tion was held was filled to overflowing with works 
of art and manufacture. 


ART SALES. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson ant) Hodge sold 
on the 2nd inst. the stock of Mr. H. Benjamin. A 
Boule knee-hole table, Louis XVI. period, with 
Venus and Cupid, and other designs in engraved 
brass, 50 gs.; a Louis XVI. clock, with Venus,Cupid, 
and other emblems, and highly-chased ormoulu 
mouldings, .10/.; marqueterie secretaire with full- 
length portrait of William Prince of Orange and 
the Princess, 101. ; Louis XVI. cylinder secretaire 


with brass gallery and mounts, 17gs.; copy in white 
metal of the Oeilini Bell from Strawberry Hill, 
with Renaissance masks and Bacchanalian sub¬ 
jects, 8/. 15s.; crystal boat-shaped vase engraved, 
with enamel mounts, an owl in front, 35/.; ena¬ 
melled Cinque-cento jewel in the form of a ship 
with sails set, 17/.; pair of Nankin plates, blue 
mottled ground with whito flowers, 22/.; three 
Nankin spherical jars, blue landscape and figures, 
20/.; long-necked bottle, painted with kylins, 
18 gs. 

Messrs. CnnisTiE, Manson and Woods sold 
last week the decorative objects of Gunnergate 
Hall, Yorkshire. Among the books a copy of 
Whitney's Choice of Emblemes and other Devises, 
Leyden, 1580, sold for 20 gs., and Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, first edition, 24/. Among the 
plate, a set of six silver candlesticks on triangular 
plinths and ball feet, hall mark 1075, 100/.; and 
an Elizabethan stoneware jug, mounted with 
chased lid silver gilt, hall mark 1501, 45/.; a pair 
of ear-rings with brilliant tops and pearl drops, 
050 gs. 

On Saturday was sold an assemblage of sculp¬ 
ture. Pandiani, The Mask, a statuette, 88 gs.; 
and The Infant Moses breaking Pharaoh's Crown, 
statuette, 81 gs.; Lazzerini, Vanity, marble 
statue, 61 gs., and Crossing the Brook, 68 gs.; 
Shakespeare Wood, Elaine, 100 gs.; R. Monti, 
Industry, statuette, 73 gs.; P. Macdowell, R.A., 
Eve, lile-size statue, 180 gs.; J. Gibson, R.A., 
The Wounded Amazon , exhibited at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, 1862, 300 gs.; L. Amigoni, 
The Dying Spartan, 90 gs.; Rinaldi, JPythia, 61/.; 
and Sappho and Pham, 60 gs. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We have been good-humouredly taken to task 
—as of course we expected to be—not, indeed, so 
much for saying that the French school is prac¬ 
tically unrepresented at the National Gallery, as 
for hinting the desirability that it should be repre¬ 
sented. First, as to the fact we asserted, apart 
from the little that has come to us in this kind by 
the Wynn Ellis bequest, the French schools of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
are represented in our catalogues and on our walls 
by the works of nine painters only, and of the 
three centuries thus represented it is the seven¬ 
teenth which is represented the best—the century, 
that is, when French art was least French. The 
art taste chiefly of the last generation has guaran¬ 
teed us Claudes, not only sufficient in number, but, 
as far as at least two examples are concerned, 
absolutely unsurpassed in quality; nor is there, 
perhaps, serious ground to complain of our 
examples of the Poussins and Sebastian Bourdon. 
But when we come to the eighteenth century, in 
which French art became so much more personal, 
national, and widely diffused, who is there in our 
National Gallery to give some reason for its repu¬ 
tation f Rigaud, who, as for as the spirit of his 
work was concerned, was hardly of that century at 
all; Lancret, a pupil of the master, Watteau—the 
master's works being whollyabsent—Joseph Vernet, 
who pursued marine painting, and by the very fact 
of his doing so was separated from his fellows ; and 
Greuze, whose name has become a symbol of the 
meretricious. So that—not to speak of the 
absence of Watteau, who led the school during the 
century in which it was most truly national—there 
is nothing to represent French portrait-painting at 
the hands of so vivid a master as Quentin de la 
Tour, or French painting of domestic incident or 
of still life by Chardin, or of allegory, as Fragonard, 
in his best things, touched it with reminiscence of 
the Venetians. The most profound judgments of 
one day, iu art, are apt to appear foolishness beside 
the wisdom of another, ana, bearing this in mind, 
one may still, while preserving all one's admiration 
of the great men so fully represented, express a 
modest opinion that our gallery is not so stocked 
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that French art of a good kind can he permanently 
overlooked when it is question of adding to its 
acquisitions. 

Excavations are to he commenced on the site 
of Sylmris at the close of the present summer. 

Thebe was a note in the Academy a fortnight 
since on the subject of French portraits, of which 
the Chronique ties Arts had cited 308, with 
the localities in which they were to be found, 
and among these localities was Stafford House, 
the town house of the Duke of Sutherland, as all 
the world knows. The reference, we believe, 
was to the collection of French portraits, chiefly 
of the period of the Renaissance, formed by 
Lenoir, and of late years, indeed, in the possession 
of the Duke of Sutherland, but not in his pos¬ 
session at the present time. This collection, 
before it was purchased by the late Duke of 
Sutherland, had been offered by Lenoir to the 
Government of Louis Philippe. The Government 
of Louis Philippe—bent, of course, on parsimony 
—had declined it, and so it had come to find a 
home in England. Not more than a year or so 
ago, adroit reproductions of the originals were 
issued under the superintendence of Lord Ronald 
Gower, and these were noticed in this paper and 
elsewhere at the time as a worthy contribution to 

eneral art knowledge. But the originals, we 

ear, have now left us. These possessions, of 
immense artistic and historic value, have passed 
from the hands of the present Duke of Sutherland 
into those of the Due d'Aumale, though whether 
the Due d’Aumale holds them permanently for 
himself or for France, no one, as far as we know, 
is just now in a position to declare. What is 
certain is that a rare artistic treasure has passed 
out of England. 

An article, “ Pictures in Holland, on and off 
Canvas,” in the July number of the Contemporary 
Review, may possibly be read with a little interest 
by those who desire to know what rapid impres¬ 
sions passed through the writer's mind when she 
visited the Low Countries, but the student of 
Dutch art, and even the would-be student of it, 
can hardly accept as of any value her easy 
generalisations upon Dutch masters. The lady 
writes of these great artists with the hearty but 
brief appreciation of one who seems to be aware of 
them for the first time. She tells us that Frank 
Hals is not sufficiently known and appreciated in 
England, but “ his later pictures are very inferior, 
and degenerate into coarseness.” Can this really be 
the verdict of a person who has been with careful eye 
through the series of his works at Haarlem, where 
the power of the latest works is so unspeakably 
impressive? Praising the landscapes of Cuvp, 
she refers to a picture of Prince Maurice of Nassau 
Landing at Dort as in the Bridgwater Gallery—a 
mention to which we would take no exception 
were it not that the writer seems not to be aware 
that the same painter's more famous treatment of 
the subject is in the Six Gallery at Amsterdam, a 
city whose treasures she is describing. It is a 
well-meaning, easy-going article, but art-know- 
ledge is not the strong point of its writer. 

The donations to the National Portrait Gallery 
during the past year, we learn from the recently 
issued Report of the Trustees, include Sir M. Shee's 
portrait of Sir F. Burdett; Sir E. Landseer, 
sketched in pen and ink, by Sir F. Grant; Eliza¬ 
beth O’Neill, afterwards Lady Becher, by J. Mas- 
querier; and the series of portraits of eminent 
lawyers, presented by the members of Serjeants’ 
Inn. The purchases include the Rev. Edward 
Irving, by Slater; Gray, the poet, by his friend 
Mason; Hogg, “ The Ettrick Shepherd,” by Den¬ 
ning ; Lady William Russell, by Kneller; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, painted during her captivity, bv 
P. Oudry; Angelica Kauffman; Anne Oldfield, 
tbe actress; Prince Jame3 Stuart, the Old Pre¬ 
tender, by Raphael Mengs; Prince Charles, his 
son, by Largilliere; Cardinal York, by Larpilliere; 
John Jackson, the portrait-painter, by himself; 
R. P. Bonington, by Mrs. Carpenter; Southey, 


Coleridge, Lamb, and Wordsworth, done in chalk, 
by R. Hancock, for Joseph Cottle, of Bristol; 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; and Sir John 
Suckling, the poet and courtier. The public 
interest in the gallery seems largely increased, the 
number of visitors in 1876 reaching 108,252, 
against 71,740 in 1875. 

On the 20th of last month Mr. Dixon dis¬ 
covered on one of the copper cramps remaining at 
the base of the obelisk (Cleopatra’s needle) which 
he is engaged in removing from Alexandria, a 
bilingual inscription in Greek and Latin, showing 
that the obelisk had been erected in the eighth 
year of the reign of Augustus (n.c. 22) when P. 
Rubrius Ilarbarus was prefect of Egypt, and under 
the superintendence of the architect Pontius 
(architectanle Pon/io). This seems to be an 
earlier use of tbe verb architector than was 
hitherto known. According to the newspnpers 
the inscriptions rend 

L H KAI2AP02 Anno VIII 
BAPBAP02ANE6HKE AVGVSTI CAESARIS 
APXITEKTONOYNT02 BARBARA'S PRAEF. 

nONTIOY AKGVPTI POSVIT 
ARCHITECT ANTE PONTIO. 

According to the Forty-fifth Report of the Com¬ 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland, a great deal 
of most satisfactory work has been accomplished 
in that country in the way of saving its cathedrals 
and other ancient monuments from falling into 
ruin and being wholly lost to succeeding genera¬ 
tions. Such work as this, if sincerely carried out, 
even the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings can find no fault with, for it does not 
consist in “restoring,” but simply in preserving 
what still remains to us of the achievements of 
past times. Thus it is stated that the quaint old 
chapel at Glendalough, known as the “ Priest's 
House,” which was described by the antiquary 
Berenger in 1779 as a remarkable work, was found 
by Mr. Deane, the vigorous superintendent of the 
works, in a terrible state of dilapidation. By 
good fortune he was enabled to replace the carved 
tympanum of the doorway—which had been 
carried oil' bodily by some lover of relics—in its 
original position, and to secure the shaky stone¬ 
work of the building by means of strong cement. 
If this is really all that has been done, everyone 
with archaeological sympathies must rejoice at 
the saving of such an interesting and peculiar 
structure from destruction; but sympathy be¬ 
comes more doubtful in the case of several cathe¬ 
drals which are stated to have been placed in 
“ a complete state of repair.” One would like to 
know exactly bow much is meant by “ repair.” 

Db. Ilg, in the Kunst.-Kronik of last week, 
gives an interesting account of the family Grue, 
who, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
conducted a porcelain manufactory at Castelli, not 
far from Naples. The special subject of his article 
is a majolica plate of Castelli manufacture, on 
which Titian's Madonna in the Vienna Gallery, 
known as the Madonna with the Cherries, is copied 
with slight variations. In the right-hand corner 
of this picture is placed a small coat of arms with 
a crown over it, and underneath in two lines the 
letters T. F., L. G. I., which Dr. Ilg reads as 
Titianus fecit ; Liborius Grue imitatus est. This 
plate has lately been presented to the Royal 
Museum of Arts and Industry at Vienna. To the 
Castelli marks given by Chaffers, Marrvat, and 
Mrs. Palliser, Dr. Ilg adds six others, besides the 
one given above. 

The comprehensive biographies of Raphael and 
Michelangelo contributed by Dr. Anton Springer 
to that vast German publication Kunst und 
Kiinstler dcs Mittelalters und der Neuceit, of 
which the thirty-fifth number has just appeared, 
will shortly be published in a separate form with 
some additions. 

The exhibition of the works sent by the 
French students at Rome is now open at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. French criticism does not 


extol any of these works as possessing reuiarlakt 
merit. 

The Amsterdam exhibition was opened on ih» 
4th of this month by the Prince Alexander of tb- 
Netherlands. The international competition which 
forms part of the programme bids fair to excite 
great interest. 

The Madrid Salon, which is only held etw 
three years, will, according to a royal decree, take 
place next April. Foreigners are admitted freeiv 
to all privileges, the rules being the same as at tt 
Paris Salon. Medals of first, second, and third 
class are granted in painting, sculpture, encravix, 
and architecture, and a special medal of honour 
of the value of 2,000 francs will be awarded to 
the artist who sends the most remarkable wo?i 
This, and other works to which awards hav* 
been made, may be acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

We have received from Mr. J. Iledderlv, of 
Chelsea, an excellent photograph which he has 
taken from Mrs. Amelia Hill's statue of Living¬ 
stone, recently set up in Edinburgh. This statue 
is a work of modern sculpture which really pos¬ 
sesses high artistic merit, and we commend the 
photograph of it to admirers of the great traveller 
as being more interesting than an ordinary photo¬ 
graphic likeness. 

In the Portfolio of this month, the editor, 
after a short break, continues his critical biojra- 
p'uy of Turner, bringing his work to the year 1815, 
a year that was in many respects an important 
one in Turner’s career, and may be taken as marl¬ 
ing a turning-point in his art. It waB in this year 
he exhibited The Crossing of the Brook, a picture 
which proved to him, says Mr. Hamerton, “ that 
be could paint ft distance better than any master 
who had preceded him, and this, in the literal as 
well as the figurative serfse, opened for him new 
horizons.'’ In his study of Marc Antonio in rela¬ 
tion to Diirer, Prof. Colvin shows Southern art 
learniug and borrowing from Northern, instead of 
Northern from Southern. Even Prof. Colvin does 
not assume in this instance that Marc Antonios 
art had any influence over Diirer’s, and he admits 
the underlying truth of Vasari’s confused state¬ 
ment with regard to Marc Antonio counterfeiting 
Du rev's mark. He undoubtedly did this, and not 
only so, hut in his copy of the Adam and £k, he 
has signed Albert Dvrer Noricos faciehat 1504 
exactly as in the original. The time of lus adop¬ 
tion of the empty tablet on his own work corre¬ 
sponds also pretty nearly to that when be left off 
forging Diirer's signature, or, as Vasari asserts, 
was prohibited from using it, and it looks very 
much as if this imitative tablet might still bare 
been meant to deceive. His splendid portrait of 
Aretino is reproduced with such wonderful bril¬ 
liancy and force by M. Amend Durand from the 
almost unique example in the British Museum ot 
the first state of the plate that all lovers of the 
great Southern engraver's work will, we imagine, 
be desirous of possessing it. 


MUSIC. 

NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
WHETnEB the quantity of music published » 
London is constantly increasing in geometrical 
progression, or whether it is merely that a larser 
proportion of it is sent to the office of tke 
Academy for notice, we are not in a position to 
say ; but as a matter of feet it becomes more and 
more impossible to keep pace with it. At pre¬ 
sent not far short of a hundred pieces of “ sheet- 
music ” are awaiting review; and it will be seen 
at once that only a very few words about any ot 
these will be possible in our columns, l'ortu- 
nately for our readers, a considerable proportion 
of these pieces save us the trouble of saying an. T " 
thing about them, by saying nothing for them¬ 
selves; these, therefore, are simply put aside- 
without a word; but there still remains a large 
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number which are of sufficient importance to de¬ 
serve a short criticism. 

Taking first pianoforte-music, the pieces before 
ns may be divided into three groups—new pub¬ 
lications, reprints of standard works, and teaching 
pieces. Foremost in importance among the first 
class are some compositions by Heinrich Hof¬ 
mann, published by Witt and Co., of Conduit 
Street. Hofmann is one of the younger German 
composers whose name has scarcely yet reached 
this country. His “ Frithjof” symphony was 
promised, I believe, a season or two since by one 
of our Philharmonic societies, but not performed. 
The pieces before us are two sets of “ Reminis¬ 
cences’’ (Nachkliinge), for piano solo, and “Sil¬ 
houettes from Hungary ”•—four pianoforte duets 
oa original Hungarian melodies. The “ Reminis¬ 
cences " are characterised by much grace, and 
a considerable amount of fancy ; they are 
of only moderate difficulty, though they re¬ 
quire neat and finished playing to do them 
justice. The national music of Hungary has 
a peculiar wild charm about its rhythms and 
cadences, and much of this charm is preserved in 
the “ Silhouettes,” a work which may be compared 
(though it is on a smaller scale, and presents less 
technical difficulty) with Schubert's great “ Diver¬ 
tissement ala Ilongroise.” “ Acht Mddchenlieder,” 
by Hermann Scholz, Op. 37 (Witt and Co.), are 
interesting little pieces, though of no great origin¬ 
ality, the influence of Schumann being throughout 
clearly discernible, not in the actual reproduction 
of phrases, but in the general style. A “ (Javotte 
in E minor,” by E. Silas (Ashdown and Parry), 
is an excellent imitation of the old style, and an 
enktive piece either for the drawing-room or for 
concert purposes. “ Polonaise ” for the piano, by 
Edward Hecht (Novello, Ewer and Co.), is good 
music, very showy and rather difficult; it is 
slightly diffuse, but the workmanship reveals the 
hand of a skilled musician. “ hour Album 
Leaves,” by R. l’\ Dale (Novello, Ewer and Co.), 
■ire somewhat Mendelssohnian in style; of the 
four we like the second the best, and the third the 
A-t: this latter one wanders too much from its 
original key for so short a movement, and the 
feeling of tonality is almost entirely lost. Two 
tiecet by Oliver A. King, “ Legeude ” and “ Im¬ 
promptu Caprice ” (Xovello, Ewer and Co.), are 
Lever, and show talent; but, like many young 
composers, Mr. King hits committed the common 
mistake of making his music too difficult; to play 
them properly both these pieces require more prac¬ 
tice than amateurs are likely to give to them, 
"live Pieces for the Piano,by A. C. Mackenzie, 
f)p. 13 (Xovello, Ewer and Co.), are very pleasing; 
hat, like other music that we have met with by the 
rime writer, so deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Schumann as to detract somewhat from their 
originality; their construction and treatment are 
very good. 

Among the reprints of standard works lying 
before us may be specially recommended Handel's 
'"Water Music,” arranged by Josiah Pittman 
iC. Hinsdale), Spohr's “ Rose softly blooming,” 
transcribed for the piano by Liszt (Novello, Ewer 
ami Co ), and the following excellent selection of 
[owes by Stephen Heller (all published by Ash¬ 
down and Parry), “ The Huntsman's Song,” 
Mondehsobn's “ Parting Song,” “ Minnelied,” 

“' Soldier's Farewell,” “ On Song^s bright pinions,” 
and “Chant de Fete,” besides a very pretty and 
simple little trifle from the same pen, “ Chanson 
do Berceau.” 

As with the reprints just noticed, so with the 
greater part of what may be regarded as mere 
Aching pieces, a record of the names of the best 
"ill be sufficient. From a considerably larger 
number we have selected the following, as worthy 
of the attention of teachers:—“ Three Sonatinas 
;or Piano" and “Six Pianoforte Duets,” by 
WtavJanke (Witt and Co.), “ Spring,” charac- 
jfn-tic sketch by C. E. Stephens (Ilallifax and 
Co.l, “\ielliebchen,” Idylle by H. Fliege (Witt 
nmi Co.), “ Air de Danse de la Rdgence ” and 


“ Gloriette,” Impromptu, by Edouard Roeckel 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.), “ Six Romances sans 
Paroles,” par Lefebure-Wely (Xovello, Ewer and 
Co.), Taubert's “ Cradle-song,” transcribed for 
the pianoforte by C. Gottschalk (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber and Co.), and lastly, three pieces by 
Sydney Smith (Ashdown and Parry)—viz.: 
“Chant de Berceau,” “Ernani,” and “Home, 
sweet Home." 

Before proceeding to notice the vocal music, 
we should mention Parts 33 and 34 of the 
Organist's Quarterly Journal (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.), which are of about the average interest 
and variety in their contents, and the “ Estey 
March,” by E. C. Essex (Ilodge and Essex), a 
piece of no great musical value, but specially 
designed to show the capacities of the “ Estey 
American Organ,” one of the best specimens of 
this class of instrument which has been imported 
from across the Atlantic. 

Coming now to the vocal pieces, and adhering 
to the rule of mentioning only such as have 
special claims to notice, we find first an octavo 
edition in vocal score of Max Bruch's ballad 
“ Fair Ellen,” for soprano and baritone solos and 
chorus (Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.). This 
little cantata, the German poem of which is by 
E. Geibel, deals with the now familiar story of 
the relief of Lucknow, a prominent part in it 
being given to the old Scotch air “ The Campbells 
are coining.” Though not a work of hiirh in¬ 
spiration, the music is pleasing, and, being not 
very ditiicult, is likeiv to find favour with amateur 
choral societies. “Zuleika,” an Oriental scorn, 
for a tenor or soprano voice, with pianoforte, by 
Charles Salaman (Xovello, Ewer and Co.), while 
one of the longest, is also one of tho best from 
the pen of this accomplished composer. Two 
other songs bv the same, “ Without thine ear ” and 
“ O linger ” (Cramer and Co.), can also be recom¬ 
mended, the second being especially graceful. 
“ Marguerite’s Song,” by Eaton Faning (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber and Co.), is very good, and shows 
correct appreciation of the spirit of the words; 
but Mr. Faning is a bold man to invite com¬ 
parison with Schubert's “ Meiue Ruh’ ist hin,” of 
the text of which his is a translation. A similar 
remark may be made concerning the song 
“ Mignon,” by L. Samson (Witt and Co.), as 
“ Keunst du das Land ” has been set already by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt; and, 
though Mr. Samson’s song is by no means with¬ 
out merit, it appears to a disadvantage by the 
side of any of the versions just named. Three 
songs, “A Moonlight Night,” by Ernst Winter 
(Stauley Lucas, Weber and Co.) ; “ The Moon¬ 
light,” by Arno Kleffel (Witt and Co.) ; and “ In 
thy brown eyes,” by Paul Klengel (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber and Co.), are all good specimens 
of the modern German Lied. Higher than the 
pieces last named in real artistic value stands a 
collection of Anton Rubinstein's vocal duets 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.), four numbers of 
which lie before us. In short pieces of this kind 
Rubinstein is in general far more successful than 
in his larger works, and this for a very intelligible 
reason. He undoubtedly possesses the gift of 
melodic invention; hence his first ideas are fre¬ 
quently charming; but he is deficient in concen¬ 
tration, and in that power of self-criticism which 
is indispensable to one who would handle the 
larger musical forms. In small pieces, like these 
duets, or like many of his songs and shorter com¬ 
positions for the piano, where much more de¬ 
pends upon the chief thought than upon its sub¬ 
sequent development, the composer appears to 
great advantage, his special weakness not coming 
into prominence at all, while there is a freshness 
about them which will commend them alike to 
singers and hearers. Two “ Liebes-Lieder,” words 
by II. Heine, composed by August Wilhelmj 
(Ilodge and Essex), are full of true musical feel¬ 
ing, and at the same time of more than average 
originality. 

A few reprints still remain to be noticed. 


Among the most interesting of these are two 
songs by Purcell, arranged and edited by Mr. 
W. II. Cummings (0. Lonsdale). The first of 
these “Nymphsand Shepherds,come away,” from 
The Libertine, is an excellent specimen of the 
master; in its style it has much affinity to the 
music of Handel. “ Queen Dido’s Lament,” from 
Dido and Aeneas, is a fine example of a song 
written upon a “ground bass," the bass which 
Purcell has chosen being, curiously enough, the 
same used about half a century later by Handel in 
the opening chorus of Susanna, and by Bach in 
the “Crucitixus” of his great Mass in B minor. 
The same publisher has also sent for notice an arr, 
“ La Bella Pastorella,” anil a duet, “ Be merciful 
unto me,” both by Ilandel, and a pleasing melody 
bv Niedermeyer, “Iuvan nascondere;” all three 
pieces can be safely recommended. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


The sixty-fifth season of the Philharmonic 
Society was brought to a close by its tenth con¬ 
cert at St. James's llall on Monday evening. The 
programme included the Scotch symphony, Beet¬ 
hoven's concerto Jor piano in 0 minor, playod 
by M. J. Wieniawslii (a brother of the well- 
known violinist, Ilenri Wieniawski. nnd an 
excellent pianist), Joachim's “ Elegiac Overture,” 
Weber’s Jubilee Overture, and Vieuxtemps’ Bal¬ 
lade and Polonaise, played by Mdlle. Pommereul. 
The season now concluded can hardly, on the 
whole, be considered a brilliant one. Compara¬ 
tively few novelties have been introduced—the- 
most important have been the third part of 
Schumann’s Faust music, anil Brahms's symphony; 
and the performances, though for the most part 
respectable, have seldom risen above that standard, 
and have occasionally fallen below it. What 
should be done to restore the ancient prestige of 
the society is a matter for the consideration of the 
directors; that some steps should he taken there 
will hardly be two opinions. 

All who take an iuterest in music of the old 
Italian Bcliool will welcome an edition just issued 
by Mr. Ridley Prentice of “ Six Cantatas by 
Carisaimi,” published by Mr. Lambom Cock. 
Carissimi, who flourished in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was not only one of the 
greatest composers of the day, hut one of those 
who by his works exerted the most influence 
upon the progress of his art—an influence which 
is clearly to be traced in the works of Handel. 
Of the six cantatas which Mr. Prentice has edited, 
and to which he has added a pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment (we presume from a figured bass), four 
are for one voice, while the fifth and sixth are 
duets. The whole collection is interesting from 
more than a merely historical point of view; 
some of the numbers are of considerable length, 
and in several movements; while the accompani¬ 
ments of the editor are musicianly and judicious. 

M. Deldeyez, the conductor of the Grand 
Opera, Paris, having resigned his post in conse¬ 
quence of ill-health, M. Lamoureux, the conductor 
of the Opdra Comique, has been appointed his 
successor. 

Rubinstein's Nero is to be one of the first operas 
represented next season at the Theatre Italian, 
Paris. The composer is expected in Paris in the 
autumn, to superintend the rehearsals and conduct 
the first performances of his work. 

In a recent article in the Frangais, entitled 
“Berlioz et la Critique,” M. Adolphe Jullien 
studies the causes of the complete change of 
public opinion in favour of the great French 
composer. He says:— 

“ The success obtained by La Damnation de Faust, 
which has assumed the proportions of a real triumph, 
may well have troubled the people who had pre¬ 
viously only heard speak of Berlioz as musically 
grotesque and impotent—the paper# repeatod it in 
turn, and how not believe the papers ? But it has by 
no means surprised the artists or amateurs who for 
the last three or four years have followed tho pro- 
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gress of music in France, and who each year saw the 
creations of the master resuming by degrees their true 
position in concerts, and gaining gradually on the 
attention, then on the admiration, of the public—of 
that public which, being of no party, is free from 
prejudices. This astounding success of La Damnation 
de Faust was only the forced result of the continual 
efforts made for several years past by M. Deldevez at 
the Conservatoire, 31. Pasdeloup at the Concerts Popu¬ 
lates, and M. Colonne at the Ch&telet, to restore to 
Berlioz tho rank that he was worthy to occupy among 
the greatest musicians.” 

The fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration of 
the theatre of Wiesbaden was celebrated on the 


Bjmnish Balt; a Collection of all the Proverbs in Don 

Quixote, 12mo.(13. M. Pickering) 3/6 
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27th ult., by a performance of Spontini’s La Ves- 
tale, which was the opera given on the opening of 
the theatre in 1827. 

The Musikalisches Wochenblatt states that Carl 
Hill, the German baritone who sang with such 
success at the recent Wagner concerts, is to return 
to England in the autumn. We trust he will find 
the weather more propitious than on his last visit, 
when it will be remembered he was prevented 
more than once by hoarseness from fulfilling his 
■engagements. 
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LITERATURE. 

Thomas De Quincey : His Life and Writings. 
With Unpublished Correspondence. By 
H. A. Page, Author of “ Memoir of Haw¬ 
thorne.” In Two Volumes. (London: 
John Hogg & Co., 1877.) 

The reader who has yet to make a first 
acquaintance with The Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater and the Autobiographic 
Sketches of De Quincey is like the man who 
does not know Pilgrim's Progress, rather 
to be envied than admired. The winning 
fascination of personal confidences and ex¬ 
periences as to his childhood and youth, his 
dreams and sufferings, his servitude to the 
bondage of opium, and his final emancipation 
fromifc after one or two ineffective struggles; 
his sketches of his school-days with their 
wonderful promise and more wonderful 
eccentricity ; the sad episode of his London 
life, and its romantic admixture with “ Anne 
of Oxford Street,” sink deep into the 
memoiy, and make Thomas De Quincey, 
in the editions of Hogg or Black (1860 
or 1861), one of the treasured favourites 
of a select library. Bat when one turns 
from the writer’s own account of him¬ 
self and his words, works and thoughts, 
and beyond the autobiography, reminis¬ 
cences, essays, fantasies, speculations, criti¬ 
cisms, and conversations which he poured 
forth so fruitfully during so many 
unnoticed and half-hidden years, to gather 
from collateral evidence some illustration of 
his life during the period, it has till now 
seemed as if no light was to be thrown upon 
one who lived so much to himself and apart 
from crowds, and whose form was caught 
sight of only fitfully and fugaciously, some¬ 
what as Cambridge traditions tell us was 
the manner of Sidney Walker, the Shak- 
sperian critic and scholar’s, appearances 
amid his fellow-men. But at last we are in¬ 
dulged with a Life of De Quincey, and to it 
the interest of criticism and literature at 
once converges sympathetically, more espe¬ 
cially as the author who has undertaken it 
is one practised in kindred pursuits and 
greater or less biographical efforts—one, too, 
»ho has had the great advantage of Mr. James 
Hogg’s reminiscences of De Quincey, as well 
as free access to De Quincey’s daughters and 
the papers and documents in their posses¬ 
sion. Possessing a biographical turn of mind, 
a habit of research and proving facts, and not 
being unduly given to exaggerating unim¬ 
portant discoveries, Mr. Page, we are inclined 
to think, will have succeeded in making as 
ranch of De Qnincey’s hard-to-photograph 
likeness as might fall to the instrument 


of any other artist; and it will be found 
that the process heightens and enhances our 
general opinion of the portrait’s self and 
real man. A good many charming traits 
come out with new touches and increased 
effect under Mr. Page’s manipulation, and 
we are mistaken if the result of this Life be 
not to set Thomas De Quincey on a higher 
pinnacle as a man with conduct and con¬ 
science, a man with responsible family rela¬ 
tions, a true gentleman as well as cultivated 
scholar, than he had hitherto reached. The 
first volume carries the reader through his 
childhood and youth, his London and Oxford 
days, with the reminiscences of Dr. Cotton 
and Prof. Wilson as to the latter; his asso¬ 
ciation at Grasmere with the Lake School; 
his return from Edinburgh to Grasmere in 
1816, and marriage with Margaret Simpson, 
a Westmoreland statesman’s daughter, who, 
if she did not enjoy in her married life the 
serenity and nntroublous path of a less 
scholarly union, at least devoted her life to 
the tasks of a true helpmate, reading to him 
in his prostrations, consenting to his wander¬ 
ings, welcoming his returns, keeping up a 
cheerful home, with happy well-ordered 
children, and so ministering to her husband 
an especial delight, and the tie of all others 
by which he seems to have been most 
impressible. Mrs. Baird Smith quotes an 
old charwoman’s saying to her and her 
sisters, in deprecation of any approach 
on their part to their mother’s merits: 
“ Ye’ll no be the gallant woman yere 
mither was; ” but when she brings other 
testimony to the impression of grace and 
beauty which that mother gave in her 
prime, she really adds little to the already 
ample evidence of a good and true wife 
which is found in the “ gallant ” way in 
which her daughters buckled to the domestic 
duties at Lasswade on their mother’s death, 
and kept a home for their devoted though 
eccentric father, which was at once a remem¬ 
brancer to him of duty and a delightful im¬ 
munity from responsibility and household 
cares. It was in 1819 that De Quincey, now 
married, began to edit the Westmoreland 
Gazette, having already made some ad¬ 
vances towards a literary income from the 
Edinburgh Magazine (Blackwood), and the 
Quarterly Review, and having shaken off, as 
well as certain pecuniary troubles, the fresh 
temptation to opium, in which he had again 
sought relief. “His editorial work,” says 
Mr. Page, “ has a value as bearing on his 
second comparative escape.” We do not 
suspect that it had much other value. “ De 
Quincey was not born for a successful news- 
paper-editor, and never could have been 
made one.” After retiring from this office, 
we find him in 1821 again in London 
under much pecuniary embarrassment, 
though it was there and then that he 
published the first part of his famous 
Confessions, there and then that he culti¬ 
vated the acquaintance of the Lambs, Tal- 
fonrd, Thomas Hood, and others, and, in 
spite of adverse conditions of literature, 
pecuniary and other, laid the real foundation 
of his after-feme. Somewhere about this 
time was probably written his sole attempt 
at a novel, Klosterheim, which was published 
by Blackwood in a separate volume in 1832 ; 
but the struggle which was being main¬ 


tained between 1821 and 1826 came to a 
climax of depression about the latter date, 
when the influence of Prof. Wilson drew 
him to Edinburgh and Blackwood. In 1828 
he settled at Edinburgh, and devoted him¬ 
self thenceforward to an erratic and quasi- 
Bohemian life between it and Lasswade, 
with not infrequent sojourns at Glasgow, 
among friendly professors and savans. In 
1833 and 1835 he lost his youngest and his 
eldest sons, and in 1837 his wife, the result 
of which was a deeper depression and re¬ 
lapse into opium than at any time since 
1827, out of which, however, through his 
daughters’ tact and good management, the 
pleasant influence of the home at Lasswade, 
Mavis Bush, and the kindness of his friends, 
and, in some instances, his landladies (for 
ho had a knack of occupying sets of lodg¬ 
ings till he had booked np chairs, tables, 
fenders, and window-sills, as well as book¬ 
cases), be by degrees, and more permanently 
as he grew older, emerged. One of the best 
and most genial descriptions of the man at 
this period is the sketch of Papaverius in 
the Bonkhunter, by that delightful writer 
Mr. Hill Burton, which Mr. Page has intro¬ 
duced into one of the Intest chapters of his 
first volume. As a good story may be 
coupled with it Prof. Masson’s prescription 
how to catch De Quincey for dinner, than 
which nothing was easier, if you knew the 
way. The art consisted in sending a cab, 
with some one in it to carry him out by the 
nape of the neck, and without any time 
allowod for possible escape by a back 
window. In a half-forgotten “ fallentis 
semita vitae,” as it might be truly said, did 
De Quincey live on to the age of seventy- 
five, dying happy, and surrounded by his 
nearest and dearest, in 1859. 

To Mr. Hogg’s reminiscences the debt of 
these volumes is very considerable. To him 
we owe a picture of the man at first sight: 
a noticeably small figure in a too capacious 
double-debt-discbargiug great coat, from 
which it was some time before an extremely 
refined face could peer, or a gentle silver- 
clear voice made itself heard. By humour¬ 
ing him in all things, and treating him as a 
gentleman and a friend, Mr. Hogg won him 
to the permanent staff of the Instructor, and 
also achieved the great undertaking, from 
such uncertain hands, of a complete edition 
of his works. Misadventures with chests of 
papers left at a strange bookseller’s till 
called for; bundles of wrong papers sent to 
Mr. Hogg by divers landladies; tenacious, 
objection to taking cheques, to which he 
greatly preferred a sum of money on 
account; and numberless indications of child¬ 
like simplicity and incapacity, in the life 
and career of an almost recluse, must have 
made an undertaking between most pub¬ 
lishers and such a litterateur inevitably 
collapse. But the author had always, in 
his oddest and most erratic days, a 
method and a system, a punctilious honour, 
and, strange as it may appear, not & 
little notion of self-discipline, as may 
be seen in his abstemiousness with regard to 
stimulants and delicacies, and his curious 
rule of daily pedestrianism, on which it is 
worth while to read how he was cheated of 
his fourteen-mile course by the courtesy of 
some stonebreakers (ii., 30). His activity 
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was remarkable to the age of seventy, and 
is on a piece with the humorous defence of 
his rambling propensities in which he liked 
nothing better than to indulge, when a brief 
article was wanted for Titan or Hogg’s 
Instructor. The portions of the second 
volume which bear upon his correspondence 
and almost daily intercourse with his 
daughters, and the periodical transits from 
Lothian Street to Lasswade, evince the 
loving nature of the father, and yet sustain 
the claim for reverence and honour which 
it might have been thought that one so 
subject to occasional weakness might have 
unintentionally failed to exact. He sym¬ 
pathised in their tastes, indulged in a kin¬ 
dred vein of playfulness, cherished with 
sound judgment and tact their religious 
sympathies, and, in short, mingled with 
them as a father with daughters looking up 
to him, although they were, in their rela¬ 
tion to him, almost equal stays and supports 
to a parent who would else have been lonely 
and helpless. As years sped on, and the 
daughters formed matrimonial ties, it is 
pleasant to hear his gossiping letters upon 
the choice of names for grandchildren, and 
other tokens of his transference of his sym¬ 
pathies to the younger generation, in which 
the old live anew. In short, amid the exer- 
eise of constant brain-work, in latter days 
less harassed and more serenely portioned 
out, the old man seems to have come half 
imperceptibly on his last hours, which were 
tended, in addition to the care of his un¬ 
married daughter, by the chivalric devotion 
of Dr. Warburton Begbie, whose record of 
the closing scene has been introduced, by 
his permission, into Mr. Page’s record. 
It is touching to find that towards the last, 
when the mind wandered, his talk was of or 
to children : “ he seemed anxious that they 
should be especially cared for : thus at the 
close verifying the character he had enjoyed 
through life, of extreme fondness for the 
young ” (p. 300). 

In the literary estimate of Thomas De 
Quincey by Mr. Page there is much to 
admire, though perhaps he hardly admits to 
the full his identity with thorough Bohemian- 
ism, the growth of the habits of a life from 
first to last. But to this perhaps is due oue 
of the fascinations of his character—his 
strain of odd and original humour, his 
playful glancing fancies, his fearlessness, 
and the John Bull element in his character 
for which he has received duo credit from 
more than one English critic. Perhaps as 
kindly a valuation of the man as has yet 
come forth is that of Mr. Minto, who ab¬ 
solves him entirely from the charge of jealousy 
and irritability sometimes made by admirers 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. In p. 227 
of vol. ii., Mr. Pago essays to answer the 
worst charge preferred against De Quincey— 
viz., of making freo with the private life of 
intimate literary friends—and distinguishes 
botween the gossip of neighbourly interest 
and that of cynical morbid traduction. That 
Do Quincey ever erred in the last strain his 
whole life belies. In the generosity of his 
forced loans upon Coleridge, in days when 
he was scarce more than a boy, the chivalry 
—call it Bohemianism if we will—of his fre¬ 
quent casting in his lot and sharing his 
{Wrie with the poor, homeless, and needy, 


and in many winning traits of human sym¬ 
pathy", under the most justifiable excuses 
for letting well alone, and not laying-to his 
hand, Do Quincey has left a character for 
unselfishness and for a soul above all mean¬ 
ness, which candid critics will look for 
in vain in some grander and more omni¬ 
potent figures of English literature and 
philosophy. James Davies. 


A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Bight 
Honourable Sir Ralph Sadluir, Knight 
Banneret; Privy Councillor to their Majesties 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen 
Elizabeth for Forty Years; Principal Secre¬ 
tary of State, Ambassador to Scotland, and 
sometime Guardian of Mary Queen of Scots; 
Master of the Grand Wardrobe; Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, !fc., Spc. Com¬ 
piled from State Papers by his Descendant, 
Major F. Sadleir Stoney, Royal Artillery. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1877.) 

Major Sto.net tells us so much about his 
illustrious ancestor in his very title-page 
that some readers might be disposed to doubt 
whether there was very much more to be 
learned from the book itself. What has been 
known of Sir Ralph Sadleir hitherto is com¬ 
prised in a few pages of memoir by Sir 
Walter Scott prefixed to the Sadleir State 
Papers, published in 1809. And those who 
are satisfied with a brief biography need cer¬ 
tainly go no further. It was the work not 
only of a genuine antiquary, but of one who 
had a very rare power of interesting others 
in what interested him. No modern me¬ 
moir on the same subject is likely to alibi'd 
such agreeable reading, and certainly the 
volume before us does not. Nevertheless 
since the Sadleir papers were published a 
good deal has been added to our knowledge, 
both of the period and of the person; so 
that the author of this book requires no 
apology for offering us a more detailed ac¬ 
count of a life so long, so active, and some¬ 
times so adventurous. On the contrary, 
the book might perhaps have gained both in 
value and interest by still greater fullness. 
Such as it is, however, it is a real contribu¬ 
tion to historical literature, for which we 
have cause to be thankful. 

Sir Ralph Sadleir’s merits as a political 
agent were first discovered by King 
Henry VIII., of whom it is stated that he 
was seldom deceived in his estimate, either 
of a man or of a dish of meat. As a man 
Sir Ralph was not in danger of being over¬ 
estimated. He was under the middle height, 
and his effigy in Standon Church is only 
five feet eight inches in length. He was not 
a person of high rank or great connexions. 
He was in the service of Thomas Cromwell— 
the all-powerful minister by whom King 
Henry suppressed the monasteries—when he 
was singled out for a delicate and hazardous 
mission to Scotland, which he discharged 
with great dexterity. The minor monas¬ 
teries had then been just newly sup¬ 
pressed. A great rebellion in the North of 
England had broken out in consequence, and 
had been subdued for the moment; but the 
fire was still smouldering which was to break 
out in renewed disturbances very shortly 
after. Under those circumstances, the ap¬ 
pearance of a messenger riding post-haste 


through the northern counties excited a 
world of suspicions and misgiving. So 
Sadleir wrote from Darlington:— 

“ My chance was to come into the town in tie 
evening about (5 of the clock, or somewhat afore, 
and when I alighted at my lodging, I think there 
were not passing three or four persons standing 
about the inn door. I was scant ascended up a pair 
of stairs into my chamber, but there were about 
thirty or forty persons assembled in the street, 
afore my chamber window, with cluls and 
bats, and there they came running out of 
all quarters of the street, whispering and round¬ 
ing together; whereupon I called my host, who 
seemed an honest man, and I asked him 
what the people meant, to assemble so together. 
He answered me that when they saw or heard of 
any coming out of the South, they used always so 
to gather to hear news. I told him it was ill- 
suffered of them that were the heads of the town 
to let them make such unlawful assemblies to¬ 
gether iu the street, and that it was a very ill 
example, and hard to judge what inconvenience 
might follow, or what attempts they would enter¬ 
prise when such a number of light fellows were 
assembled, lie answered me, by his faith, the 
heads of the town could not rule them, nor durst, 
for their lives, speak a foul word to them. ‘But,’ 
quoth he, ‘ I think myself to be in some credit 
with them, and ye shall see that I shall cause 
them to scatter abroad, and every man go to 
his home by-and-bv.’ * Mnrrv,’ quoth I, ‘ if ye do 
well, ye should set some of them by the heels.' 
‘ No,' quoth he, ‘ God defend, for so might we 
bring a thousand men on our tops within an hour, 
but ye shall see me order them well enough with 
fair words.’ And thereupon he went to the rout 
iu the street, as they stood whispering together, 
and with his cap in his hand, prayed them to leave 
their whispering and every mail to go home. And 
then they all came about him, and asked him who 
I was, whence I came, and what I would ? Mine 
host told them that I was the King's servant, and 
going from his highness in ambassade into Scot¬ 
land. W hereunto one of them replied and said 
that could not be true, for the King of Scots was 
in Franco. Nevertheless, in fine, mine host so 
pacified them that every man went his way: hut 
much ado he had, as he told me, to persuade them 
to believe that I went into Scotland.’’ 

This is a good specimen of the graphic 
style in which Sadleir depicts what occurred 
to him; and it may well be imagined that 
a man with so many and various experiences 
as Sir Ralph Sadleir had a good deal to tell 
in the course of his long life. The Sadleir 
correspondence, in fact, is very interesting; 
and we are mainly indebted to himself for 
knowing so much about it; for, though 
duplicates of almost all the letters are to 
be found among the national State Papers 
in the Public Record Office, they certainly 
would not have been published so long ago 
as 18U9, if the original letters that he re¬ 
ceived and copies of those he wrote had not 
been carefully preserved by 7 Sir Ralph him¬ 
self. I must observe, however, before 
going further, that Major Stoney has 
committed a most extraordinary blunder 
in a footnote to the above extract, ex¬ 
plaining the expression “ rounding ” a s 
“ walking round and round.” The word, 
as it occurs in the passage, hardly requires 
a footnote at all, for “ whispering and round¬ 
ing ” differ no more from each other than 
“ assemble and meet together.” 

Throughout his whole political career Sir 
Ralph Sadleir’s chief services were iu con¬ 
nexion with the affairs of Scotland. Be 
was employed by Henry VIII., unsuccess¬ 
fully enough, to counteract the polioy of 
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Cardinal Beaton, and again to promote the 
marriage of Prince Edward (afterwards 
Edward VI.) with Mary Queen of Scots. 
He took part in both of the cruel invasions 
with which Henry and the Protector 
Somerset avenged the failure of their pro¬ 
jects. At the battle of Pinkie he was 
made Knight-banneret for his distinguished 
services in the field, where he is said 
to have captured the royal standard of 
Scotland. He was sent by Queen Elizabeth 
to aid in putting down the great rebellion 
in the North in favour of Mary Stuart; 
and, finally, in his old age, much against 
his will, he was compelled for a time to take 
charge of the person of that troublesome 
and unfortunate captive. After a few 
months he was relieved of this duty, and 
the Queen of Scots was handed over to her 
- last keeper, Sir Amias Panlet. He died 
; two years later at the age of eighty, seven 
‘ weeks after Mary was beheaded at Fother- 


mgay. 

■' He left behind him the character of an 
honest councillor, and was called by Lloyd 
in his State Worthies “ one of the last of 
x Englishmen.” The expression is remark- 
ic. able, and seems to tell us a curious story 

- of the feelings of an after generation. 
That he was really an honest man as 

- times went we seem to have evidence 
‘ in one place where he excuses himself 
‘ for not insisting on a diplomatic falsehood, 

■ r although it was really quite in accordance 
. with his instructions to have done so. 
a Another thing which is much to his credit is 
_ that he allowed his prisoner Mary Stuart 

more open-air relaxation than was approved 
of, and that he did not hesitate to justify 
the act. 

A life so remarkable, if thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated, could not fail to be of high in¬ 
terest in connexion with the history both of 
England and of Scotland; but to do it full 
justice would require an historian as well 
as a biographer. Major Stoney is not an 
historian, and not even much of an anti¬ 
quary. He not only misunderstands archaic 
words, but is too much governed by con¬ 
ventional views of history from which the 
study of original documents like the Sad- 
kir Papers should have emancipated him. 
If he had been more at home in the times 
of which he writes, he would have been less 
inclined to think of Thomas Cromwell as a 
true Protestant ” after the modern type, 
and to wonder at his confession that he died 
m the Catholic faith of the Holy Church.” 
't ^ ave ^ >een rather strange, in fact, 
he had professed any other faith. 

Still, the book is really welcome. It sup- 
E 108 some details unknown to Sir Walter 
c °tt; and, as comparatively few people 
I-f- fhe Sadleir State Papers, the public 
will be glad to learn the general nature of 
eir contents from a handy little volume 
ike the present. A photograph of Sir 
Sadleir’s tomb in Standon Church, 
n^rifordshire, forms an interesting frontis¬ 
piece. The pole of the royal standard of 
Scotland is seen resting over it. 


James Gairdner. 


Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and 
A. P. Irby; with a Preface by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. In Two 
Volumes. Second edition, revised. (Lon¬ 
don: Daldy, Isbister & Go.,1877.) 

The distinguished writer of the Preface to 
this book gives it as his opinion that, as re¬ 
gards the true condition of certain subject 
races of the Ottoman Empire, “ no diplo¬ 
matist, no consul, no traveller, among oar 
countrymen, has made such a valuable con¬ 
tribution to onr means of knowledge .... 
as was made by Miss Mackenzie and Miss 
Irby, when they published, in 1867, their 
travels in some of the Slavonian Provinces 
of European Turkey.” This is high praise, 
and, coming from high authority, will be 
received with respect and confidence; but, 
for universal acceptance, the fiat must be 
limited to the acquisition of data, the 
pourtrayal of outer lifo and landscape; 
and, it may be, literary power. Political 
views and conclusions form a separate con¬ 
sideration, and will be judged according to 
the political bias of the reader. There is 
a section, and not an ill-informed section, of 
Aitglo-Turkish politicians who still see in 
the exercise of European patience towards 
Turkey the well-being of the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects, and a more real emanci¬ 
pation for these from thraldom than can be 
obtained by forcible interference on their 
behalf. Nor is this in any way com¬ 
posed of disciples of the purely so-called 
“ Palmerstonian ” school. It is of compa¬ 
ratively recent growth, and is based on 
recent as well as ancient and oft-repeated 
experience. At the same time, none of ns 
may be wilfully blind to the picture of 
Bosnian wretchedness on the other side the 
Save, nor turn a deaf car to the cry of 
oppressed humanity from whatever quarter 
borne to these shores. We have no claim 
to perfection here ; onr political world is as 
unlike Utopia as our social scenery to the 
valley of Rasselas ; but such is our English 
liberty that the shortcomings of Governments 
are to ns, in a certain sense, those of the 
governed, and can never be credited to the 
despotism of individuals. In this compa¬ 
ratively happy state, and with the pleasing 
consciousness that our yokes are rather 
social and moral than legislative and mate¬ 
rial, we are but fulfilling a natural duty in 
seeking to alleviate the sorrows of neigh¬ 
bouring peoples. All honour, then, to those 
benevolent and self-sacrificing English ladies 
who undertake the charitable mission of 
“ visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction,” or administering to the wants of 
their suffering fellow-creatures south of the 
Danube, as well as elsewhere at home or 
abroad. 

It is not, however, with a work written 
exclusively in 1867 that we have now to do. 
These travels were originally published in 
a single volume of thirty-six chapters. A 
second edition, in two volumes and thirty- 
seven chapters, is the result of late modi¬ 
fication and amplification, together with 
compression and excision; and is now 
before ns. In this impression the first 
three chapters are entirely new, and 
have been contributed by Miss Irby, whose 


fellow-labourer had, on the other hand, sup¬ 
plied the greater portion of the earlier text 
Chapters I. and V. of the first edition have 
been omitted ; and Chapters XII. and XIII. 
are transposed from the middle to the end of 
the book, where they reappear with slight 
changes as Chapters XXXVI. and XXXVIL 
We notice, moreover, omissions from Chap¬ 
ters III., XI., and XXXII., as they origin¬ 
ally stood; and notably from XXXV., 
beaded “ Serbia on the Adriatic,” a chapter 
in other ways also rearranged. Except in 
the unimportant omission of a map or two, 
the illustrations have been left as before ; 
though it may be just mentioned that they 
have not been improved in reproduction. 

The alterations, in whatever manner 
effected, and however judicious in a literary 
sense, are rather perhaps designed to en¬ 
hance sympathy with an oppressed people 
than to adjust the pages to the actual period 
of the second edition. Yet who can blame 
the writers for this further proof of devo¬ 
tion to a noble cause—even at the risk of 
disappointment to readers who see in every 
new example cited of Turkish cruelty a new 
excuse put forward for Russian aggression ? 
Chapter XXVI. is a case in point. Up to 
the last three pages it is, to all intents and 
purposes, a reprint of the old Chapter XXV., 
“ The Patriarchate of Ipek.” And a very 
charming description of a very interesting 
monastery and church, in Northern Albania, 
does it contain. The scene is vividly pour- 
trayed, and the passing comments and ob¬ 
servations are as shrewd as they arc sensible. 
Just as many portraits by eminent artists 
bear manifestly the stamp of truth, and the 
spectator gives instinctive testimony that 
they are speaking likenesses, even though 
he may never have seen the originals ; so is 
it in these volumes, and especially in the 
chapter under immediate review. Two 
passages, one closely following the other in 
the first half of page 50, are written in 
appreciative ink, and certify to a knowledge 
of Oriental character. The first is a mere 
casual remark :— 

“ Let a Turk fancy that you appeal to him per¬ 
sonally as more enlightened than his brethren, 
and ho will frequently tell you stories of their 
misdeeds which you would not credit if reported 
only by the Rayah.” 

The second is the record of an incident 
rightly described as significant, if in itself 
trifling:— 

“ When we arrived, coffee was brought in by 
the beautiful daughter-in-law, and the cups were 
supported by serf* of silver filigree, to which the 
mistress of the house directed our attention with 
some pride. When the Turks were present, coffee 
was again served, but by an old woman, and in a 
service of the commonest kind.” 


But the fresh matter with which the chapter 
is supplemented is at page 57 (vol. ii.). In¬ 
stead of ending, as formerly, with a despond¬ 
ing and somewhat despairing utterance by a 
Serbian nun, a row of asterisks haa been 
added, and an extract from correspondence 
in the Glas Crnoyorska follows, giving 
currency to a terrible tale of Muslim atrocity 
which we sincerely hope has been exag¬ 
gerated in the recital. 

The three chapters newly supplied by 
Miss Irby, and placed at the beginning of 
this revised edition, now disclose, according 
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to the Preface, on recently acquired and 
quite trustworthy information, “ a state of 
things which exhibits a greater aggregate 
of human misery flowing from Turkish rule 
than even the Bulgaria of 1876 could show.” 
Sad and regrettable, no doubt, was the con¬ 
dition of Bosnia in 1875-6, and sad and re¬ 
grettable we may well believe it to he at the 
present hour: and it is by no means clear 
when and from what quarter will come the 
remedy. If doctors differ on the diagnosis, 
how much more on the treatment of the 
disease. Miss Irby tells us that the diffi¬ 
culty presented by the Mussulman element 
in that disturbed province “ has been greatly 
exaggerated, together with its strength and 
numbers. Any well-organised Christian 
Government would be able to deal with it.” 
The impartial critic will admit the probable 
exaggeration, but assent given to the re¬ 
mainder of the proposition would pre-sup- 
pose a state of things which could not be 
brought about without violence. No Christian 
Government could deal with Bosnia in the 
way indicated without separating it from 
Turkey; and separation implies com¬ 
pulsory action, not necessarily physical, 
but akin to it. Much more apposite and in¬ 
structive, to our mind, is the following ex¬ 
tract, which we readily accept in illustration 
of a normal condition :— 

“A dervish named Hadji Lorga met in the 
road near the town of Serajevo a Pravoslav 
priest on horseback. He ordered him to dis¬ 
mount, telling him, ‘ Bosnia is still a Mohammedan 
country; do you not see that a Turk is passing ? 
Dismount instantly 1 ’ Three different times he 
met the same priest, and obliged him to get off 
his horse. This dervish also forced a whole 
wedding-party of Roman Catbolics to pass him 
on foot. This happened in 1871, and that same 
year, in Serajevo itself, a Christian boy of eighteen 
was stabbed by a Mussulman, who escaped in the 
midst of the market-place, in the presence of numer¬ 
ous Turks and zaptids.” 

Here is a status which it is not desirable 
to reverse but to amend. Any revolution 
which would dismount the Muslim rider 
in regard for the foot-sore Christian, or 
justify the murder or maltreatment of a 
Muslim, simply on the score of religion, is 
as much to be deprecated as a confirma¬ 
tion of existing evils. It is not retaliation 
but reform that is asked for, and such re¬ 
form need not yet be held impracticable. 
During the Crimean War the Turks willingly 
accepted the services of British officers to 
discipline and lead their armies; and it 
seems to us to have been, if it be not still, 
within the limits of possible diplomacy to 
arrange that an efficient civil administration 
be provided, by similar agency, for certain 
Turkish provinces groaning under mis- 
goverament. 

Further on (p. 47) we have a report not 
six months old. 

“In January, 1877, we went to the Dalmatian 
frontier of Bosnia, where the greatest distress pre¬ 
vails, and where there have been many deaths from 
sheer starvation. At this moment over one-third 
of the whole Christian populations of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are in most miserable exile; the 
number of fugitives all round the frontier very 
considerably exceeds 200,000. The magnitude of 
the misery has been impressed upon us, eve- 
witnesses, bv the constant repetition of the same 
scenes all through these many months, and along 
the extent of so many hundred miles. We found 


in the neighbourhood of Knin, in Dalmatia, the 
same misery, in a Btill greater degree, which we 
had left in the distant Slavonian district; we 
heard the same changes on the same sad story over 
and over again: ‘ Our homes have been burnt by 
the Turks, our crops destroyed; we fled for the 
bare life; we could save nothing, or we have spent 
all we were able to save. Our children are dying 
of hunger and sickness, but we will all rather 
perish here than return to encounter the armed 
and angry Turks.’ From whatever quarter you 
may approach the Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
boundaries, be it from Serbia or Montenegro, from 
Slavonia, Croatia or Dalmatia, you will find the 
same throng of ragged starving fugitives. They 
are in a worse condition than last winter, and the 
mortality among them is very great.” 

This is, as we have shown, essentially new. 
matter. We could extract passage after 
passage of the older text in support of the 
literary merit of the Travels in Turkish 
Sclavonia, and as evidences of vivid, true, 
and faithful colouring, irrespective of party 
politics. But our present obligation is to 
deal rather with the character and purport 
of the second edition. F. J. Goldsmid. 


The Epic of Hales. By the Author of 
“ Songs of Two Worlds.” (London: 
Henry S. King & Co., 1877.) 

In dealing with this book, part of which 
appeared last year and was then noticed in 
these columns, we think that the best way 
will be to give without further preface two 
selections of some length. The first is from 
“ Sisyphus ” :— 

“ Then as I passed, 

The halting figure bent itself again 
To the old task, and up the rugged steep 
Thrust the great rock with groanings. Horror 
chained 

My parting footsteps, like a nightmare dream 
Which holds us that we flee not, with wide eyes 
That loathe to see, but cannot choose but gaze 
Till all be done. Slowly with dreadful toil 
And struggle and strain, and bleeding hands and 
knees, 

And more than mortal strength, against the hill 
He pressed, the wretched one ! till with long pain 
He trembled on the summit a gaunt form. 

With that great rock above him poised and 
strained; 

Now gainiog, now receding, now in act 
To win the summit, now borne down again. 

And then the inevitable crash, the mass 
Leaping from crag to crag. But ere it ceasod 
In dreadful silence and the low groan came, 

My limbs were loosod with one convulsive bound ; 

I hid my face within my hands and fled 
Surfeit with horror.” 

Now for another—from the “ Olympus ” this 
time:— 

“ He knows the scene who knows the one fair day, 
One only and no more, which year by yoar 
In springtime comes, when lingering winter flies 
And lo ! tho trees blossom in white and pink 
And golden clusters, and the glades are full 
Of yellow primrose and sweet odorous beds 
Of violets, and on tho tufted fields 
With kingcups starred, and cowslip bells, and blue 
Sweet hyacinths, and frail anemones. 

The broad west wind breathes softly, and the air 
Is tremulous with the lark, and through the woods 
The soft full-throated thrushes all day long 
Flood tho green dells with joy; and through the 
dry 

Brown fields the sower goes, sowing his seed, 

And all is life and song. Or he who first, 

Whether in fair free boyhood, when the world 
Is his to choose, or when his fullor life 
Beats to another life, or afterwards, 

Keeping his youth within his children’s eyes, 

Looks on the snow-clad everlasting hills, 

And marks the sunset smite them, and is glad 
Of the beautiful, fair world.’ 


We believe that these passages, which we 
have chosen with care, afford a fair and, if 
anything, a rather too favourable idea of the 
general poetical level of the book; and we 
think that the verdict of every competent 
judge of poetry on reading them will be— 
“ very sweet and pleasant, bnt not poetry." 
The verses, melodious as they often are, bear 
about the same relation to poetry as do the 
prize hexameters of a clever scholar, which, 
indeed, they strongly resemble. The elabo- 
rate but monotonous description, and the 
peculiar Gradus tone of the epithets, are 
features which we all of us know and recog. 
nise. The latter is indeed a rough but 
crucial mark of difference between what is 
and what is not poetry, and it here almost 
invariably discriminates for the worse. 

The impression derived from these pas¬ 
sages will not, we repeat, be affected, except 
for the worse, by a further perusal of the 
book. Its plan, from the specimen already 
published, is probably known to many of 
our readers. The poet goes to Hades, or, to 
speak more correctly, to the other world, 
and his experiences in Tartarus, Hades pro¬ 
per, and Olympus, are recounted. The 
second portion, it will ho remembered, was 
the one separately published, though it re¬ 
appears here. In this earlier work there 
was, it seems to us, apparent, in addition to 
the weakness and monotony of diction al¬ 
ready alluded to, a distinct incapacity to 
deal with the myths attempted. Every¬ 
where the “ two-world ” idea appeared in 
the gnise of a sort of weak nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury Euhemerism of rationalising and alle¬ 
gorising interpretation. Now, if we must 
have Euhemerns, we like him pure and 
simple. It is mncli more endurable to be 
told with a simplicity which nt any rate is 
not out of keeping with the mythopoeic spirit 
that Actaeon was an M. F. H., who could 
not get his subscriptions paid, and so became 
bankrupt, than to be treated with a half 
unintelligible and more than half inapplic¬ 
able allegory, about the stag being an Ideal, 
and Diana Art, and tho hounds Energies, and 
Actaeon himself—Heaven knows what. In 
the new parts, “ Tartarus ” and “ Olympus,” 
the allegorising tendency is not quite so ram¬ 
pant ; but the degradation of the myths is 
equally prominent, and must be strongly re¬ 
sented by every reverent lover of the most 
exquisite creations of human imagination. 
Thus in “Tantalus,” the grand and terrible 
incident of the feast of the gods, with its 
touching episode of Demeter’s insensi¬ 
bility, her Divine faculties being blunted by 
the human passion of sorrow, is omitted 
altogether, and Tantalns becomes merely a 
common-place Eastern tyrant with a weak¬ 
ness for lust and murder, and an idea of 
propitiating the gods by human sacrifice. So 
in “Phaedra” the hero listens to his tempter 
at first, and is finally drowned by no super¬ 
natural influence, bnt by a big wave which 
he is not coachman enough to avoid. But 
the fault reaches its height in “ Olympus.” 
Here the various divinities make their ap¬ 
pearance, and say that' they are not dead 
but abstracted. Ares, who would seem just 
now to have something to say for himself, 
does not appear. But Artemis says she is 
purity, Hercules strength, Here duty, and all 
tho rest of it. Was this worth the trouble of 
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• saying ? We think not. But it is, of course, 
possible that others may think differently. 
There is, however, an excellent example of 
the writer’s curiously faultless but curiously 
insignificant style in “ Aphrodite,” which we 
will give:— 

“ Every clime 

Kneels to me; the long breaker swells and falls 
Under die palms, mixed with the merry noise 
Of ravage bridals, and the straight brown limbs 
Know me, and over all the endless plains 
1 reign, and by the tents on the hot sand 
And seagirt isles am queen, and on the side 
Of silent mountains where the white cots gleam 
Upon the green hill pastures, and no sound 
Bat the thunder of the avalanche is borne 
To the listening rocks around ; and in fair lands 
Where all is peace; where through the happy hush 
Of tranquil summer evenings through the corn, 

Or through cool arches of the gadding vines, 

The lovers stray together hand in hand 
Hymning my praise.” 

This is very nice; but again, unfortunately, 
it is not poetry. Why it is not poetry were 
far too long a tale to tell. Suffice it to say 
that neither here nor anywhere in the hook 
is there the sense of the common made un¬ 
common, of the thought expressed which 
others only feel, of the vision and interpret¬ 
ing power which brings the indefinite to 
beautify and exalt the words and things of 
ordinary life and discourse. Where this 
sense is conveyed there is poetry; where it is 
not conveyed there poetry is not. The 
author before us is always on the ground. 
He is a pedestrian of excellent style and 
gait, and who chooses pleasant paths wherein 
to walk; but still a pedestrian. We shall 
not ask anyone to read his “ Clytaem- 
nestra” and then to read the Oreeteia, 
for that would be hardly fair. But let any¬ 
body read “ Andromeda ” or “ Psyche ” and 
then turn to Mr. William Morris’s versions 
of the same stories in the Earthly Para- 
dite. We are very much mistaken if the 
difference he not perceived at once. The 
last-named writer’s work is poetry in the 
loosest and least constrained form, hut poetry 
nnmistakeable in every line. The work be¬ 
fore ns is decent and comely prose, in short 
lengths of a pleasant rhythm. The copions 
extracts we have given will enable anyone 
to judge for himself on this point. But to 
real students of English literature we recom¬ 
mend a steady and unbiassed perusal of the 
work itself. The extravagant laudations 
which have been bestowed upon it make 
such a perusal a matter of rather nnnsnal 
critical interest. For our own part, we do 
not remember to have read an author who 
is so invariably close to the line which sepa- 
rntea poetry from prose, and who yet is so 
constantly on the wrong side. He lacks 
none of the accessories, but he lacks the 
filing itself. George Saintsburt. 


Cobden and the Anti-Corn-Law League. By 
Henry Ashworth. (London: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, 1877.) 

ft is easy to understand the temptation 
which led the author to write, or perhaps 
wo should rather say to compile, this book. 

Henry Ashworth was an original mem- 
bCT, and one of the mainstays till its dis¬ 
solution, of the Anti-Com-Law League. 
After Cobden and Bright, if we except the 
paid lecturers, it would be difficult to name 


any man who spoke oftener and more ably 
for the cause. Though, we believe, not a 
member of the Council, he was prominent in 
all the other work done between January, 
1839, and Jnly 2, 1846, the end of the active 
life of the League, and mast undoubtedly be 
named as one of the foremost of the resolute 
and able hand of manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants who fought the battle of Free Trade 
through, with a splendid disregard of the 
sacrifices which that battle entailed. Snch 
an effort seldom comes more than once to 
men, and is generally when it does come the 
great central fact in their lives. What 
more natural than that they should dwell 
upon the memories of the struggle, and, as 
day by day the outlines fade in the national 
memory, should desire to restore and per¬ 
petuate them ? Details which stand out so 
vividly in their own minds must surely be 
interesting to their countrymen, and worth 
preserving. 

Nor should we be inclined to question the 
main position, or the usefulness or attractive¬ 
ness of such a work under certain conditions. 
These, however, seem to ns to be in great 
measure wanting in the case before ns. To 
be useful, the record of snch a movement 
should be given in snch detail that the 
future politician should not need to travel 
outside its four corners to find every fact 
necessary for his information and gnidance. 
In order to do this faithfully the compiler 
should be sufficiently impartial to be able to 
give both sides. It is not likely that one of 
the chief actors in the drama should be the 
best person to paint this kind of picture. On 
the other hand if a mere one-sided sketch 
in outline (snch as the present) is to be 
really attractive, it should take ns behind 
the scenes, and make ns familiar with the 
actors, their individual characters, and their 
secret works and ways. Now, for this pur¬ 
pose an important actor in the drama, like 
Mr. Ashworth, has unrivalled qualifica¬ 
tion and opportunities; and we were in 
hopes from his title— Cobden and the League 
—that we should at least have become 
more familiar with the personality of the 
chief Free-Trader before we laid down the 
book. We have always felt, from read¬ 
ing his speeches and what else has been 
made public about him, that Cobden must 
have had a simple genial side, and possibly 
a humorous one, which have never been 
fairly brought ont. And we still retain that 
impression after reading the present volume, 
but it is not from anything new that we 
have found in it, but only from coming again 
on passages in his speeches and doings which 
we had met with before. What there is is 
good enough of its kind, but there is no new 
light. And the same remark applies to the 
other leaders, none of whom are really better 
known to ns, not even Mr. Ashworth him¬ 
self. We respect him the more for his want 
of Boswellian vanity, and the suppression 
of his own personality, but its absence 
makes his work less amusing than it might 
have been. 

The only well-known actor in those 
scenes of whom we get any really charac¬ 
teristic glimpse in Mr. Ashworth’s pages is 
Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary. 
There are two accounts (see pp. 42, 95) of 
his reception of a deputation from the League 


at the Home Office which are amusing, and 
help to explain the strong personal dislike 
with which that able and insolent statesman 
was regarded in the country. His turning 
on Mr. Brooks with the abrupt and bully¬ 
ing exclamation, “ why, yon are a Chartist! ” 
and his rant about the danger of “ the in¬ 
stitutions of the country being reduced in 
one week into their primitive elements, and 
the rights of property sacrificed,” &c., when 
read in connexion with his celebrated “ know 
the reason why ” speech made so soon 
afterwards, when he had swallowed the 
League policy whole, are only pleasant 
reading for the political cynic, but very 
useful in helping ns to a judgment of the 
man. In passing we may note that, 
although these two accounts evidently 
refer to the same occasion, Mr. Ashworth 
has given them under different dates—viz., 
March 1840 (p. 41), and August 4, 1842 
(p. 93)—an instance of carelessness in 
editing which somewhat shakes the confi¬ 
dence of the reader. 

But it was not about the members of 
the Melbourne or Peel Cabinets that we 
expected to learn anything when we 
opened the hook, bat about Cobden and his 
feUow-workers. The voice of the League 
we all know well enough, hut we know 
little probably about the hack-hone and 
the heart and brain, and have learnt little 
from this book. Who among the group 
were the sagacious planners and patient 
executors ? Who strengthened the weak 
knees (and there must often have been weak 
knees if the League was like any other band 
of men) in those early days in Newall’s 
Buildings, when Charles YiUiers’s was the 
only known political name among them? 
Who nttered the usnal warnings (could it 
have been, by the way, W. R. G., or has he 
taken up the role of Cassandra only in later 
years ?), who made the jokes, and infused 
his own cheerful audacity into ids comrades? 
All this we are still to seek for. But for 
young politicians who were playing cricket or 
learning their Greek grammar in those days, 
and care to see how the biggest and most 
successful agitation of our time was worked, 
Mr. Ashworth may prove a most useful 
companion and guide. They may travel far 
in the byways of political reading before 
finding snch model platform-speeches as those, 
for instance, delivered at Colchester (p. 184), 
at Hereford (p.197), at Drury Lane (p. 222). 
If it should occur to them, as it very well 
may, that the language is exaggerated in 
more directions than one—that snch phrases 
as “ picking the pockets of the weavers,” 
“ a plundered people,” &c., are stronger than 
the facts justify—or as the confident boast¬ 
ings that this question was to be settled 
then and there for the world as well as for 
England (p. 254), that Manchester had be¬ 
come “ the Mecca of the greatest moral move¬ 
ment since the invention of printing” (p. 305), 
and the like—one can only say that, in such 
a world as we live in, snen battles are as yet 
only to he won by fierce, if not perfectly fair, 
onslaughts on adversaries, and unbounded 
belief in one’s own cause. Whether the 
speakers themselves would care now, if they 
could be asked, to have their platform in¬ 
vectives and prophecies stereotyped, is 
another question. On the whole it must be 
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admitted that the game was worth the candle. 
The landlords are no worse for the abuse 
ponred on them in snch cataracts, and most 
of the leaders of the League have joined their 
ranks since those days. The millennium has 
not set fairly in yet, and most of us have 
eome to doubt whether it ever will 
through simple buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest markets. Bnt Free 
Trade has at any rate delivered us from all 
fear of a return to the industrial, and social 
state into which England had drifted in 
1840^.1 (see pp. 73-4, &c.). For this we 
»lmll always be thankful to Mr. Ashworth 
and his friends and fellow-workers, and not 
inclined to be hypercritical when they care 
to give us any portion of their recollections 
and experiences of that hard tussle, in which 
they gave the final coup de grace, so far as 
England is concerned, to a political and 
economical system which had brought the 
country to the verge of insolvency and re¬ 
volution. Thos. Hughes. 


The Annals of England. School Edition. 
From b.c. 57 to a.d. 1660. In Four 
Volumes. (Oxford and London: James 
Parker & Co., 1877.) 

This is an old friend in a reduced form and 
a new dress. We must confess to a certain 
partiality to the work, although the author’s 
views differ widely from our own. It does 
not profess to be a general history; it is 
simply a chronological summary of leading 
events, interspersed frequently with very 
useful remarks. We have often consulted 
it with advantage, but it must be used with 
eaution. Its usefulness is somewhat im¬ 
paired by two defects, which we hope to see 
corrected in subsequent editions. Many of 
the genealogical notices are confused and 
inaccurate, and the dates assigned to events 
are often wrong, although generally only by 
one year. On the whole, however, the work 
is less inaccurate than sneh compilations 
generally are. We will now refer to some 
of the genealogical inaccuracies. 

The Spanish Infanta to whom Charles I. 
was engaged was the daughter of Philip III., 
and not of Philip IV. Ferdinand, the 
father of Catherine, wife of Henry VIII., 
was the fifth and not the sixth of the name. 

We are told more than once that Emma, 
the Queen of Ethelred and Canute, was 
daughter of Richard II. of Normandy, in¬ 
stead of Richard I. It may be worth while 
to point out the probable origin of this 
error. Hiibner gives 960 as the date of 
the death of Richard I. instead of 996, 
and he has been followed by Anderson, 
Betham, Fisher, &c. It seemed improbable 
that Emma should marry Canute and have 
a family nearly sixty years after her father’s 
death, and the difficulty has been solved by 
putting her one generation lower down. 

The first Earl of Shrewsbury of the pre¬ 
sent family is introduced to us as “ John 
Talbot, a younger son of Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
a Knight on the Welsh border.” John was 
the younger brother of Gilbert, and their 
ancestors for four generations had been 
barons by writ, and even earlier appear to 
have been barons by tenure. 


About the Beaufort family we have the 
following extraordinary information :— 

“ The three brothers, Cardinal Beaufort, Thomas 
Duke of Exeter, John Duke of Somerset, and 
their nephew, Edmund Duke of Somerset, held 
high offices in the State; and Margaret, the 
daughter of John Duke of Somerset, was the 
mother of Henry Earl of Richmond.” 

A short genealogy will dispel the mist:— 

John of Gaunt 

i i I 

John Earl of Somerset Cardinal Beaufort Thomas Duke 
_ |_ of Exeter 

John Duke of Somerset Edmund Duke of Somerset 

I 

Margaret 

Henry Earl of Richmond 

The “ Annalist ” does not seem to under¬ 
stand the revolution that hurled Richard 
from the throne; the treason of Henry ex¬ 
plains all to him. But how does he account 
for the support he received ? By inventing 
springs of political action. He charges 
Ralph Neville with betraying his benefactor, 
because he was the brother-in-law of Henry. 
Unfortunately, Henry’s sister, Joan, after¬ 
wards married to Ralph, did not, according 
to our genealogists, lose her first husband 
until eleven years after the deposition of 
Richard. 

It would be difficult to find sense, im¬ 
possible to find truth, in the following notice 
in p. 157, vol. ii.:—“ Richard Fitzalan, Earl 
of Arundel, was the son of Richard, the 
grandson of the earl executed in the time of 
Edward II., and Eleanor, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster.” 

Eleanor, daughter of Edward I., was 
married to Henry, Count and not Dulce of 
Bar. His great grandson Robert was the 
first Duke. 

The terms expressive of relationship are 
sometimes used very vaguely: for instance, 
the term “ illegitimate grandson ” (iii. 188) 
does not explain who was illegitimate. 

We can only devote a short space to 
pointing out a few chronological errors. 
The years usually given for the birth of 
John and Edward IV. seem to have been de¬ 
parted from without sufficient authority. 
With regard to Edward, the confused ac¬ 
counts ascribed to W. Wyrcester can 
scarcely be depended on. We do not know 
why the birthday of Edward I. has been 
placed on June 18. He was born AFT. 
Kal. Jill, node sequenti — i.e. in the night 
between June 16 and 17. 

The day of the death of Anne, Queen of 
James I., is given wrongly from a similar 
misunderstanding of the Calendar. On her 
tablet it was stated that she died quarto 
Nonarum Martii. This, of course, can 
neither be the first, as given by our author, 
nor the second, as given by Noble and Sand- 
ford. 

In p. 99, vol. ii., there are two errors that 
might easily have been avoided. The sta- 
tnto “ quo warranto ” was passed in 1290 
and not 1280; and the Sicilian Vespers, 
which took place during the Easter festival, 
could not have happened on March 20. 

The third great plague was in 1369 and 
not 1370. 

In the larger edition of the Annals of 
England the writer shows a strong tendency 
to select for notice events which are not to 
be met with in the ordinary histories; of 


this we do not complain—in fact, we have 
often found it useful—but we think that in 
the school edition he would have done better 
to leave out a number of unimportant 
facts, and to supply their place with matters 
of more general interest. Now, it is not 
very important to know that in the six- 1 
teenth century, on a particular occasion, when 
one bishopric was vacant a neighbouring 
bishop did the duty. O ur author has not only 
thought it worth while to record this, but 
he has contrived to make as many mistakes i 
as possible in two lines. He tells us, under 
1552, “ The see of Gloucester is suppressed, 
and its territory united to that of Worcester, 
John Hooper being made bishop, May 20.” 
The facts are that Heath, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, had been deprived, and in 1552 the 
see was committed incommendam to Hooper, 
who had been Bishop of Gloucester since 
1550. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
book is a dry chronological list. The author » 
can take sides vigorously, and he does not 
hesitate to transplant modem legitimism 
into the fifteenth century, when he tells ns 
that it is an indisputable fact that Richard, 
Duke of York, was the legitimate king. He 
belongs to the modern school that delights 
in revising the judgments of history; he has 
generally a good word to say for the best- 
abused of our princes, and he tries to per¬ 
suade himself that Richard III. could not 
have been guilty of usurpation or murder, , 
but he is very severe towards Henry IV., 
and if he acquits him of the murder of his 
predecessor, it is in order that he may be¬ 
lieve the improbable story of Richard's 
escape. 

The writer’s partiality is very apparent 
during the Stuart period, and in no case 
does he show it more clearly than in the , 
characters that he gives of Laad and . 
Prynne. 

We are not satisfied that the method of 
the book is a good one for schoolboys, and 
we think that too large a portion has been 
devoted to the Roman and Saxon periods. 
The long lists of obscure names and unim¬ 
portant events can be of no use to them. It 
may be said that it is difficult to understand 
modern history and institutions without 
studying the early races. There is a modi¬ 
cum of truth in the assertion, but it may be 
easily exaggerated. It is quite possible that, 
if Alfred had not suffered the cakes to burn, 
the House of Hanover might never have 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, and 
Bentham has proved that the assassination 
of Henry IV. of France was caused by the 
cackling of the geese in the Capitol, but we 
have generally found that those who by a 
minute study of antiquities pave the way for 
a knowledge of modern history seldom live 
long enough to know much about it. 

H. A. Pottinger. 


A new edition of Foxes Acts and Monuments, 
as edited by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, is announce! 
for September by the Religious Tract Societv, 
In addition to a careful revision of the whole 
work, the new editor, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, has 
contributed a Life of the great Martyrologist, and 
a lengthened critical account of the book. Th« 
work is in eight large octavo volumes, and will 
be sold for fifty shillings. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

i Woman Hater. By Charles Reade. (Edin¬ 
burgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 

The Bride of Roervig. By W. Bergsoe. 
Translated from the Danish by Nina 
Francis. (London: Samnel Tinsley, 
1877.) 

Though Broken, Brave. By E. A. Ryder. 

(London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

Fool prints in the Snow. By Dora Russell. 

(London: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 

Mb. Reads showed some daring and a good 
deal of gallantry when he took one of the 
most vexed questions of the day for the 
theme of A Woman Hater. And he has 
shown still more of tact and literary ability 
in his method of handling a difficult subject. 
That a novel’s main business is to amuse no 
one knows better than Mr. Reade. But no 
one is better able, when he wishes to do so, 
to preach and to amuse at once; and it can 
scarcely be denied, even by those of his 
readers who least like his doctrine, that he 
has wrapped his pill in this instance in the 
sweetest sugar. The novelty of this novel 
consists in the fact that one of its characters 
is a lady doctor, who, after studying at 
Zurich, Edinburgh, and Montpellier, has 
graduated in the University of Paris, and 
writes “M.D.” after her name. It is from 
her lips that we hear the story, and very 
accurately told too, of the difficulties and 
hardships that she and her fellow-students 
endured in the process of their medical 
studies; and she is especially hard' upon the 
Faculty of Medicine in the Edinburgh 
University, as the public body which most 
persistently blocked and thwarted her in 
the way to success. Mr. Reade has brought 
all the influence of his great reputation to 
weigh upon what he thinks the just side in 
this controversy; and, at the same time, he 
has served his cause the more skilfully by 
making his story one which will be read and 
enjoyed, not in a partisan spirit at all, but 
for its intrinsic literary merit and the interest 
of its narrative. In the more serious pas¬ 
sages may be Been the results of a life of 
patient and critical observation. Mr. Reade 
has one very noble and very rare quality. 
No matter how severely he condemns a per¬ 
son, be manages, in some act or mood of his 
life, to “put him in the right.” This is the 
true instinct of charity in every real poet 
or novelist. Altogether it is a beautiful story, 
beautifully and powerfully told, and it would 
he a gin on our part to spoil it for' our 
readers by trying to tell it. The lady doctor, 
we umst warn them, is not the principal 
heroine; she has no lovers, and is reasonably 
happy in spite of it. But as a compensa. 
hon, there are no less than two heroines of 
a less anomalous type. The one is young, 
handsome, rich, utterly inexperienced and 
loveable, with not'a jot of the blue stocking in 
her nature—everybody likes her; yet, while 
fortune seems to be throwing her best 
favours into her very lap, Zoe Vizard very 
Marly blunders all of them out of her reach 
and herself into a miserable old maidenhood. 

1 he other heroine is Ina Klosking, an Anglo- 
Uaaiah cantatrice, in whom Mr. Reade 
represents an ideal woman artist—perfect 
m life, veracious, generous, self-denying, and 
splendidly beautifel, passionately devoted to 


song, with a nature swayed by emotion, but 
rooted in a will as strong as love itself. This 
child of art is gifted with a power of happi¬ 
ness and pain, and, above all, of loving, 
keener than her fellows. She, too, makes 
her blunders: not, as in Zoe’s case, from 
any lack of intellect or experience, but from 
the passionateness of her nature; and her 
blunders are all noble ones, and nobly re¬ 
deemed. Another of the dramatis personae 
is Miss Dover, the “ girl of the period,” 
handsome, well-dressed, but poor, and living 
upon her rich friends. She flirts all round, 
and is not a whit ashamed of her husband¬ 
hunting. She makes no blunders, and be¬ 
comes at last the respected wife of the 
Vicar. In strange contrast to these three 
women is the half-English, half-American, 
Rhoda Gale, M.D. We may suppose Mr. 
Reade intends her, too, for a representative 
woman, the immaculate lady-doctor. She 
does, indeed, possess some qualities that 
would be very valuable in a doctor, whether 
man or woman; but Rhoda Gale is, we fear, a 
little too much of a chatterbox and a busy¬ 
body to be a very good doctor, or a very 
good anything. She is, however, an excel¬ 
lent parish drudge, or sanitary inspector, and 
one cannot but wish that there were a large 
nnmber of such women scattered through our 
provinces to help in eradicating disease and 
vice. Then again, she has a naughty habit, 
which Mr. Reade does not appear to have 
observed, of drifting from the higher voca¬ 
tion to the lower, from doctor’s work to 
nurse’s work. But although, with one ex¬ 
ception, she effects no important cures, she 
is certainly a very fair and pleasant speci¬ 
men of her class. She is pretty, bat not so 
much so as to be dangerous; she is good- 
natured to everybody, and has a passionate 
reverence for one or two women, which 
stands her in stead of all other kinds of 
love—for the present, at least. Her life 
after she is an M.D. is a curious one. A 
friendly squire gives over a couple of vil¬ 
lages- to her tender mercies. Here she is 
seen as a parish doctor, dosing little boys 
who swallow cherry-stones, prescribing beef 
soup to rheumatic old men, and being 
snubbed as vigorously as ever by testy old 
women and the conntiy apothecaries. She 
finds the little infirmary at Taddington as 
difficult of access as the' greater one in 
Edinburgh: but this time, with a squire 
and an earl on her side, she wins the day, 
and the refractory managers “ cave in.” 
So much for the heroines. The hero is a 
squire of Barfordshire, with the most com¬ 
fortable of old English houses, set in an 
ancestral park with half-a-dozen hamlets 
dotting the country round it, over which he 
rules as absolutely as a Czar. His hobby is 
to pretend that he despises all womankind, 
whereas he has the kindest heart in the world, 
and can hate nothing but a villain. His 
neighbour, Lord Uxmoor, expounds very 
glowingly what are the duties of a man who 
has the misfortune to be born an earl. And 
to the extent of building model cottages 
and draining his lands this young nobleman 
does his best to reconcile his conscience and 
his high estate. Doctress Gale is a godsend 
to both the earl and squire. She spends 
their money for them with the most exem¬ 
plary profusion, sinks wells on the tops of 


hills, builds granaries, rears cows, and sella 
good milk cheap to the peasants. In troth, 
she does a thousand things that no mete 
parish doctor of the more modest sex would 
have had the effrontery even to propose. 
The story, being a Iona fide romance, has, 
of course, its villain, who is its brightest 
ornament. Young Edward Severne is of an 
almost faultless girl-like beauty, with' a 
curious mixture of the feminine and 
masculine in his nature. He is an in¬ 
veterate gambler; obstinate, inconstant 
and cowardly; cruel as an animal, yet with 
an almost magic courtesy. Another ex¬ 
cellently drawn character is Mr. Ashmed, 
the cantatrice’s agent and advertiser, whe 
follows her about the world with the fidelity 
of a dog or a serf, yet is always bringing the 
blushes to her noble face by his vulgar 
system of puffing and advertising. We 
would only point out in conclusion that 
there is a good deal of new and strange 
in this story besides the lady doctor. 
The fashion of “ writing the average woman 
for the average woman to read ” is de¬ 
nounced. In the Klosking we have a great 
artist who is also a perfect woman, and in 
Rhoda Gale we have another woman, an 
noble-hearted, but of an utterly practical 
mind ; and Mr. Reade believes that “ as 
civilisation advances such women will be¬ 
come far more common.” On the other 
band, he has shown in the story of Zoe 
Yizard how innocence and ignorance, those 
angel guardians of beauty, may sometimes 
laud a very good girl in an almost impassable 
quagmire of mischief. And he has also 
given a hint to our “Women Haters” not 
to sit in too severe judgment on woman¬ 
kind—at least so long as there are Kloskings 
or Rhoda Gales in their neighbourhood to 
confound their logic. 

The story of The Bride of Roervig is en¬ 
acted in Zealand, on the shores of the 
Kattegat, and the author has taken some 
pains to describe the scenery which is peon- 
liar to the district. The great Kattegat it¬ 
self is always in the foreground, with ito 
heavy regular thunderings along the pebbly 
strand. Then there are the barren sand¬ 
banks at the mouths of its fjords and creeks, 
where may be found, far beyond the sound 
of Holstein coach-wheels, and known only 
to the more enterprising among tourists, some 
fishing villages composed of hovels, and in¬ 
habited for the most part by smugglers and 
pigs. It was in one of the most dismally 
squalid of these that a Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy, recently from the universities and 
with a turn for natural science, found him¬ 
self, bag in hand, and spectacles on nose, 
hunting for curiosities. He found them to 
his heart’s content. A young Zealand 
beauty, daughter of a “ Master Pilot ” of 
Roervig, has fallen so hopelessly in love 
with a certain young seaman that when the 
course of love runs not at all smoothly die 
fairly loses her wits, and spends most of her 
time henceforward on a great boulder over¬ 
looking the sea, and in visionary commun- 
ings with mermaids and other sea-phantoms. 
To all the rest of the world she is simply 
mad; but the young naturalist, with a little 
knowledge and a good deal of fellow-feeling, 
discovers that she is a right thing in a 
wrong place, an unrecognised prodigy of 
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poetic genius. How, in the end, he brings 
about the restoration to her both of her lover 
and her reason, and how she finds out when 
it is too late that her long and passionate 
attachment to Halvor Johnsen was a mistake, 
the story must tell for itself. The honest 
young sailor, with his head full of the 
practical business of life, is not the man to 
appreciate her sea-fancies, and thinks he can 
stamp them out with agood-natured tyranny. 
We all feel, as the story proceeds, that the 
be-spectacled professor and the little yellow¬ 
haired dreamer were made for one another; 
but before either of them has found it out 
to their sorrow, the Bride of Roervig is at 
rest under the sandy gravemounds in 
Roervig churchyard. The story is carefully 
imagined, readable even through the medium 
of a rather stiff translation, and brings 
vividly before us the scenery and habits of 
life and thought among the creeks and head¬ 
lands of Scandinavia. 

Though Broken, Brave, is exceptionally 
dull. Its plot, if it have one, is buried under 
a perfect mountain of senseless talk, inter¬ 
spersed with slang. Indeed, it is only as a 
dictionary of slang terms not otherwise ac¬ 
cessible that we can recommend it. The 
inquisitive foreigner may like to know that 
“ a thousand pounds sterling ” can be ex¬ 
pressed shortly by “a thou’,” especially 
when it is the value of a horse that is in 
•question. Another interesting idiom occurs 
in the mouth of a gentleman who is assur¬ 
ing a friend that he need not doubt that he 
will be accepted by the lady to whom he has 
proposed :—“ She will jump down your 
throat, my buck ! ” A clergyman of the 
■Church of England is, in this peculiar 
dialect, a “ sucking parson fellow ; ” a hand¬ 
some woman is a “ nailer; ” and a too 
common beverage is aptly styled a “ Soda- 
and-B.” We do not pretend to such a wide 
knowledge of slang as the author of Though 
Broken, Brave ; but we may venture to express 
a serious doubt whether English young ladies, 
however spirited, are in the habit of receiv¬ 
ing proposals of marriage by boxing the 
gentleman’s ears. It may occasionally occur, 
but—to quote our erudite novelist once 
more—“ Gad, by Jupiter, but that is rare ! ” 
Miss Russell’s new novel possesses most 
of the qualifications of a popular story. 
The plot is a vigorous one, with plenty of 
the kind of incident one meets with in news¬ 
paper paragraphs. There is a murder, a 
runaway bridegroom and a runaway wife; 
detectives and telegrams are always at work; 
a scene between a lady and gentleman in a 
railway carriage; and, lastly, there is a rail¬ 
way accident with all its horrors and mutila¬ 
tions. Elizabeth Gordon, the heroine, is the 
niece of a farmer, with an independent for¬ 
tune of her own, and is engaged to a hand¬ 
some young sailor, son of a wealthy baronet 
who lives in her neighbourhood. She has two 
other admirers, the elder brother of her sailor 
lover, and her own cousin, Richard Horton. 
This Richard is an ill-tempered boy. In a 
fit of mad passion he murders the one lover 
and lays the crime upon the other. Eliza¬ 
beth believes the falsehood, and, in order to 
save her sailor from hanging, consents to 
marry her cousin whom she hates. She is 
one of those splendid unreasonable women 
in whom novel-readers delight. The hero 


is not so admirable. That he has a hand¬ 
some face and a hot temper is, indeed, all 
that can be said in his favour; and when in a 
railway accident his face is hopelessly dis¬ 
figured and his temper cured, he ceases, we 
regret to say, to be interesting. But with a 
good deal of coarse sentiment and sensational 
clap-trap, Miss Russell’s story is unquestion¬ 
ably clever, extremely amusing, and will, we 
doubt not, bo a favourite in the libraries. 

Rosaline Orme Masson. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Handbook of the Public Libraries of Manchester 
and Salford. By William E. A. Axon. (Man¬ 
chester: A. Heywood.) Manchester is excep¬ 
tionally rich in the number and value of its 
libraries, and has found in Mr. Axon an admirable 
chronicler of their treasures. Several of the col¬ 
lections belong to special religious bodies. That 
connected with the Bible Christian Church, 
Salford, was formed by the religious enthusiast 
who built the church and ministered to its con¬ 
gregation. He kept a school for his support, as 
he held that every minister should maintain him¬ 
self, and took pleasure in his spare moments in 
chemistry and astronomy. On the minds of his 
disciples he impressed the duty of eating no meat 
and drinking no intoxicating liquor. The library 
bears numerous marks of his peculiar views. A 
wide and comprehensive collection of theological 
works is preserved in the Lancashire Independent 
College, and the Friends’ Meeting-house possesses 
many quaint tracts connected with the early 
history of the Quakets. On the Cathedral Library 
we cannot bestow a single word of praise: it is a 
meagre collection of 450 volumes, without even 
a solitary specimen of patristic divinity. In 
medicine the student will find ample scope for 
his labours in the Medical, Royal Infirmary, and 
Radford libraries; the former is the most perfect 
special institution in the city, and need not shrink 
from competition with the medical libraries of 
London. The law student is less happy in his 
means of study ; there is but one law library and 
that might easily be improved. The Foreign 
Library founded in 1830 contains 11,000 volumes, 
two-fifths of which are in the German language, 
and these are supplemented by the contents of 
the Schiller Anstalt. The Portico and Athenaeum 
Libraries contain many valuable books; but the 
Ohetham and Manchester Free Libraries are by 
far the best in the city. Mr. Axon's account 
of the former institution is hardly just to its 
history and contents. He would probably plead 
in excuse that Mr. Orossley had anticipated 
him in the task. The descriptions of the Free 
Library supply the best proof of the soundness of 
the principles on which its means have been ex¬ 
pended. A catalogue of its contents has been 
already printed, and the statement that a supple¬ 
mentary catalogue is now passing through the 
press will sharpen the curiosity of bibliographers. 
Were the treasures of these two institutions amal¬ 
gamated into one large library, in a position where 
they could be conveniently consulted by the majo¬ 
rity of the citizens, their opportunities of useful¬ 
ness would be increased tenfold. The Chetham 
Library carries off the palm in old English litera¬ 
ture and antique theology, while the purchase of 
such costly volumes as Mr. Arber’s reprint of the 
Stationers’ Registers shows a desire on the part of 
its managers to acquire the most valuable produc¬ 
tions of modern research, but the general student 
will find on the shelves of the Free Library the 
volumes most suitable for his requirements, and 
even the bookworm who luxuriates in the Ohet¬ 
ham Library must often be inconvenienced by the 
want of the newest works in general literature 
and the absence of the reviews and magazines of 
this century. Did local jealousies permit their 
union under one roof in the centre of local life, 
and their incorporation with the library of Owens 


College as the Bodleian (if we may so speak) of ! 
the future University of Manchester, the literati \ 
of the city, and the undergraduates of the univer¬ 
sity, would be the happy possessors of unrivalled 
facilities of research and study. Several of these 
institutions possess MSS. worthy of examination 
by the explorers of the Historical MSS. Commis¬ 
sion. To quote but one instance, the letters of 
the Rev. Theopbilus Lindsey, preserved in the 
Unitarian Library, abound in fresh information 
on the theological and literary controversies of the 
last century. One matter only in Mr. Axon's 
statements calls for notice. The autograph of 
Robert Burton, reproduced on Plate V., is stated 
to have been photographed from a volume con¬ 
taining Montagu’s Acts, 1042, and Heylin’s Eccltrn 
Restanrat.a, 1661; and Burton is said to have 
written his name on the title-page of each book. 

It is only necessary to point out that he died in 
1639-40 to show that if these statements be correct 
the authenticity of the autograph must be at once 
abandoned. 

The second volume of Mr. Wall’s translation of 
Moliere (G. Bell and Sons, “ Standard Library") 
has appeared. It contains the plays from “Le 
Mariage Forc<5 ” to “ Georges Dandin,” and dis¬ 
plays the same care and taste which we were able 
to praise in the first. It is, indeed, not too much 
to say that we have here probably as good a trans¬ 
lation of Moliere as can be given. It is true that 
we are notable to agree with Mr. Wall in his ren¬ 
dering of the patois of “ Don Juan ” by an elabo¬ 
rate English patois of broken Somerset. But 
this is a matter of taste; and even those who 
think with us that the effort is questionable may 
recognise in it another proof of the thoroughness 
with which Mr. Wall has set about his task. As 
a matter of curiosity we may give a specimen of 
the labours of Mr. Elworthy, who assisted Mr. 
Wall in this matter:— 

(“Don Juan,” ii., 1.) "Pierrot. —No, yon don't 
When love’s there, t'is to be seed, and shows in 
thousands o’ purty little ways to they that’s alored 
with all your heart. Look to the girt, fat Thomas*, 
how soft her is about young Rabin; her's always 
after'n, an’ her never lets’n have no paice. Her's 
always a-playin’ some game or another upon en, or 
nudgin’ un when he's a-passin’ by; an’ t’other day, 
when he was asot upon a stool, her pulled'n right 
away from under’n and made nn tumble all >bog 
’pon the ground. Aye! aye! that’s how ’tie »i’ folks 
that be in love; but you, you never don’t drew a wad 
to me. You do keep yoursel’ always jis’ the fames 
a log of timber, an’ I mid pass twenty times beside of 
'ee, an’ you would’n budge one bit for to give me a 
little touch or for to speak a word. I tell 'ee ’tide’ 
right, there now! Once for all; you be too cold for 
anybody.” 

Does anybody take pleasure in this P 

The fourth number of La Revue de Droit Inter- 
national et de la legislation Comparie, which com- 

f letes the volume for 1876-77, has just appeared, 
t is a more than usually interesting number. It 
commences with an article on the recent Judicial 
Reforms in Egypt from the pen of Dr. Dutrieux, 
of Cairo, to which M. Rolin-Jaequemyns has pre¬ 
fixed an historical introduction. Hitherto the 
life of the Frank in Egypt has been not only 
socially, but legally, distinct from that of the 
Mussulman. This immisceable character of the 
Christian and Moslem races has been maintained 
for many centuries in virtue of capitulations with 
the Ottoman Porte, under which the subjects 
of the different Christian Powers have Been 
allowed the privilege of living apart from the 
natives, in separate societies under their own 
laws and their own judges; and so long ss 
the Christian traders established in Egypt were 
comparatively few in number, and the Moslem 
races were far behind them in civilisation, 
the anomaly was not only tolerable, but perhaps 
necessary. There are, however, subsisting m 
Egypt under various capitulations, at the present 
time, as many as nineteen of these privileged 
jurisdictions, corresponding to as many distinct 
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European nationalities, and exercised in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of Actor sequitur forum 
Jin. Such a complicated system of personal tri¬ 
bunals has been found in practice to be an impedi¬ 
ment rather than a help to a due administration 
oi justice, and accordingly it has been resolved by 
common agreement between the Christian Powers, 
the Ottoman Porte, and the Khedive of Egypt, to 
replace it by a system of territorial courts, con¬ 
stituted of judges of mixed nationality, and exer¬ 
cising a jurisdiction in civil matters according to 
a common law over the Franks equally as over 
the Mussulmans. The capitulations have accord¬ 
ingly been suspended for a period of five years, dur¬ 
ing which the experiment is to be tried of a com¬ 
mon territorial judicature confined to civil matters, 
the criminal jurisdiction of the foreign consuls 
under the capitulations remaining meanwhile un¬ 
touched. M. Bolin-Jaequemyns considers these 
judicial reforms to be a precedent full of promise, 
not only as regards the juridical difficulties of the 
general Eastern question, but as regards more par¬ 
ticularly the civilisation of Central Africa. Dr. 
Dutrieui has pointed out, in the course of a care¬ 
ful analysis of this new “Judicature Act” of 
fgypt, several anomalies and defects in its pro¬ 
visions, and he advocates strongly the further ex¬ 
tension of the new system of mixed tribunals to 
criminal matters. He attributes, however, the 
present limitation of the scheme to the distrust 
entertained by the Christian Powers towards one 
another, rather than to any general distrust 
on their part towards the Egvptian Govern¬ 
ment Prof. Geyer, of Munich, reviews the 
course of Austrian legislation in 1875, in con¬ 
tinuation of previous notices of the course of that 
legislation during 1867-1874. Among other laws 
he cites the ordinance of January 20,1875, sus¬ 
pending for five years the jurisdiction hitherto 
exercised in Egypt by the Austro-Hungarian 
consuls in civil matters, which is for the present re¬ 
placed by the jurisdiction of the mixed tribunals. 
Advocate Cesar Norsa, of Milan, an Associate of 
the Institute of International Law, contributes an 
micle on the Jurisprudence of Italy in matters of 
Private International Law, in continuation of 
Mveral previous articles on the same subject. 
Prof. Blnntschli, of Heidelberg, President of the 
Institute of International Law, contributes a 
short criticism of a work recently published by 
Colonel Rustow, a Prussian officer in the Federal 
service of Switzerland, in which the colonel has 
wiled with fierce vigour the modem school of 
writers on the law of nations for intermeddling 
with matters of war, which are in no way 
wthin the province of law, but are exclu¬ 
sively regulated by the custom of warfare. 
Pr. Bluntschli condemns as an abominable 
doctrine the proposition repeatedly asserted by 
Colonel Rustow, that interest ana not right is 
swly to he regarded in the conduct of war, “ il 
1 dans la guerre que des intdrets, qui ddter- 
®»ent et ddeident; il n’y a pas de droit.” Dr. 
Bluntschli, on the other hand, contends that the 
tights of humanity are paramount, and that re- 
w ? r ® to force is only permissible where there is 
* juridical necessity, the existence of which con- 
fitates the difference between a just and an un- 
jwtwai, M. Rolin-Jaequemyns adds as it were 
to his article in a previous number of 
tie Kevin; on the Eastern Question, in the form 
J. * aote on the Theory of the International 
"f. t of Intervention, in answer to some objec¬ 
ts® wised by Prof. Arntz of the University of 
A notice follows of the proceedings of 
™ Association for the Codification of the Law 
“N which recently met at Bremen, drawn 
M. Bachiene, Councillor of State at the 
Councillor Bachiene is of opinion that 
j. “wdtaneoua existence of the Institute of 
nT* 1 ®! Law at Gand and of the Associa- 
j.", 01 ^s Codification of the Law of Nations, 
r . ■T®ri«tg of which are in London, is per- 
obiart k ^l 0 ’ ^ or ’ ^though as regards their 
ject they may be competing societies, their 


method of action is essentially different. While 
the former is more scientific, the latter admits the 
popular and practical element, and in that respect 
may he able to complete parts of the great work 
which are beyond the reach of the former body. 
M. Bolin-Jaequemyns concludes the Review with 
some words upon the combined projects of honour¬ 
ing the memory of Grotius in Holland and of 
Albericus Gentilis in Italy by the erection of 
suitable monumental statues and other com¬ 
memorative acts. The usual critical notices of 
recent law-books conclude the volume. 

Mb. Paxton Hood’s Romance of Biography 
(Clarke and Co.) is one of a class of books which 
is, we confess, a mystery to us. There must be, 
no doubt, a large number of people who have suffi¬ 
cient interest in what presents itself to them as 
literature to read these books, to whom their in¬ 
conceivably trite reflections are fresh and inspirit¬ 
ing, and who from their loose and slipshod retail¬ 
ing of well-known stories can draw agreeable 
nutriment. It is, we suppose, better that such 
people should read such books than that they should 
take to low fiction, which would probably be their 
only alternative as a matter of fact, though why 
it should he the only alternative passes our con¬ 
ception. For instance, we learn from the fly¬ 
sheets of this volume that Mr. Paxton Hood has 
also written a hook of 600 pages on Mr. Carlyle, 
of whom we are glad to see that he is a warm ad¬ 
mirer. But what are we to think of the people 
who can read, who take sufficient interest in Mr. 
Carlyle to read 600 pages of Mr. Hood's about 
him, and who yet will not read Sartor Resartus 
and the Essays for themselves P As for the Ro¬ 
mance of Biography, it reads like a collection of 
articles from some periodical, and we cannot say 
that it displays any great learning, or any remark¬ 
able felicity of language or thought. We should 
imagine that Mr. Hood's studies were confined to 
the English language, and that they had not pro¬ 
ceeded very far even within that limit. His ac¬ 
count of our old friends Camillus and the school¬ 
master is certainly not at first-hand from Livy, 
and though he deals occasionally with subjects 
from French history, it is noticeable that they 
have usually been dealt with in some very ac¬ 
cessible modem English hook. As for English 
itself, the statement that Charles Knight was 
“ the first to introduce the Paston letters to the 
public ” would seem to show that Mr. Hood had 
never heard of Sir John Fenn. Inaccuracies of 
the same kind abound, and we, therefore, cannot 
consider the book altogether suitable even for 
those who might derive intellectual nourishment 
from the author’s statements that “ Man is not all 
of earth, nor is he all of spirit,” that “ we are all 
ideal when we are in love,” and that “ men often 
seem to combine in themselves two characters.” 

Mr. IIektsi.et, the Librarian of the Foreign 
Office, has published Part III. of Treaties and 
Tariffs Regulating the Trade between Or eat Britain 
and Foreign Nations (Butterworths, Harrison and 
Sons.) The Part contains an analysis of treaties 
with Italy of this nature. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is not generally known that an interesting 
collection of letters of John Locke, nearly 100 in 
number, is preserved at Nvnehead Court, in 
Somersetshire, which seem never to have been 
used as biographical material. They are in the 
possession of Mr. Ayshford Sanford, into whose 
family they came from the representatives of 
Locke’s friend, Clark of Chipley, to whom many 
of them are addressed. It were much to be 
wished that the accomplished possessor of these 
relics would take some means of making them 
known to the world. 

Messrs. Trobnbr and Co. are about to publish 
Original Letters and Papers by the late Viscount 
Strangford on Philological and Kindred Subjects, 
edited by Viscountess Strangford. The volume 


will contain contributions by M. Vamb&y, the 
Oriental traveller, and by Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte. Lord Strangford was probably one of 
the greatest linguists of any time: he not only 
spoke Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, and Afghan 
and Hindustani, hut also knew thoroughly all the 
living languages of Europe. Modern Greek ne knew 
so perfectly in all its forms and local varieties that 
he could at once discover in conversing with a 
Greek stranger the place of his birth. He mastered 
the whole Slavonic family, nor was he less at home 
in every branch of Keltic. Lithuanian, for 
obvious reasons, was peculiarly a favourite, and 
even the Gipsy dialects possessed considerable 
attractions for him. Among the papers are some 
of the greatest interest on the Turkish, Cretan, 
Afghan, and other languages just mentioned. 
Among the letters are ten, hitherto unpublished, 
addressed to Mr. E. A. Freeman, full of pleasant 
philological, geographical, and political chat. 
They show Lord Strangford’s remarkable political 
prescience. Take the following from a letter to 
Mr. Freeman, dated November 7, 1863:—“ I 
want to go to war together with France, in order 
that France may get the Rhine! It would only 
be held for a time, and I see nothing but a surgical 
operation like that which would unite Germany 
and sweep away all the little kings and frontiers.” 
The Lives of the Strangfords—father, son, and 
grandson—will appear almost simultaneously with 
the above volume of Lord Strangford’s “ Letters 
and Papers.* 

Prop. Seeley has, we hear, revised the finished 
portion of his Life and Times of Stein, and in¬ 
corporated into it all the important material that 
the lately published Memoirs of Hardenberg first 
brought to light. He is proceeding rapidly with 
the second volume of his work. The two volumes 
will contain the history of the regeneration of 
Germany after its breaking up by Napoleon, and 
will trace briefly the working out of Stein’s gTeat 
reforms to the present time. 

The Canadian authorities have made Dr. 
Richard Morris's English Grammars the standard 
ones in their schools. Dr. Morris has prepared a 
special edition of his Primer for India, and ten 
thousand copies of it have been at once sold. 

Prop. Stork, of Christiania, is writing a book 
on the study of English Philology for the use of 
his students at the University there. He intends 
to dwell at some length on Chaucer, making re¬ 
marks and observations on the extracts from the 
poet published by the Clarendon Press, and edited 
ny Dr. Morris and Mr. Skeat. 


The President of the Philological Society, Mr. 
Henry Sweet, intends to spend some months in 
Upsala this vacation, in order to study the Swedish 
dialects in conjunction with the Students’ Dialect 
Society belonging to the University. Thanks to 
the labours of Mr. Sweet, Mr. Ellis, and Dr. 
Murray, the pre-eminence of the English School 
of Phonologists has been lately acknowledged 
in graceful terms by Prof. Kerr, of Leyden. 

William Collins, Sons and Co. will imme¬ 
diately publish a History of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, written specially for schools by Sutherland 
Menzies, and also a History of Latin Literature 
from the year b.c. 753 to a.d. 640, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, LL.D. 

The author of Bible English —the Rev. Mr. 
Davies, Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton— 
is compiling a glossary of words occurring in our 
literature that are not recorded in the best-known 
existing dictionaries. 


Mr. W. M. Egolestone is preparing for publi¬ 
cation a volume entitled Stanhope Memorials of 
Bishop Butler. It will contain notices of Stan¬ 
hope Church; the early life of Joseph Butler; 
Butler at Stanhope; Butler’s Church property; 
Butler’s church; the substantial men who con¬ 
versed with Butler, his curates, clerk, and sexton; 
Butler’s Stanhope tradesmen; Bishop Butler; &c., 


&c. 
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Dr. Georse Harley has printed an essav on 
the simplification of English spelling, in which he 
enthusiastically advocates so much of change as 
would he involved in the rejection of all double 
consonants, as a preliminary to the casting-out of 
all mute letters, thus leading up gradually to pho¬ 
netic spelling. The Doctor has been entreated by 
a reverend canon to spare the double con¬ 
sonants:— 

“ Lest, whilst you still retain our cares, 

You leave us no careBS.” 

His rejoinder is 

“Ah ! Canon, when tee once begin, 

Your occupation’s gone. 

There’d be no use to preach ’gainst sin 
When sinners there be none.” 

It is announced that Sir Travers Twiss, Q.O., 
has undertaken to prepare a new edition of 
Bracltm de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, at 
the request of the Master, of the Rolls, to form 
part of the Rolls Series. Among the MSS. 
hitherto examined by him, two have been ascer¬ 
tained to contain texts of an earlier date than the 
text of the Editio Prvnceps, and one of them con¬ 
tains a fragment on the Law of Succession 
hitherto unpublished. There is also good reason 
to believe that a well-known MS., which has 
hitherto been regarded as a “ Brae ton,” contains a 
complete text of the abridgment of Bracton which 
was made by Sir Gilbert de Thornton, Chief 
Justice of England, in succession to Ralph de 
Hengham in 1289 (18 Edward I.), and of which 
Selden had seen a mutilated copy among the Bur¬ 
leigh Papers. 

The Rev. C. H. Middleton is about to reprint 
the notes on the etched work of Rembrandt 
which have recently appeared in our columns, the 
later ones having special reference to the recent 
Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

The French papers announce the death of M. 
Honord Chavde, the founder of the Revue de 
Linguistique, at the age of sixty-two. He was a 
priest ana a comparative philologist, and his work 
Essai dEtymologie Philosophique had for its aim 
the conciliation of faith with science. He after¬ 
wards relinquished ministerial duties and became 
Professor at the College Stanislas and at the 
Athdnde at Paris, and during this period of his 
life he brought out his Lexicologie Indo-Euro- 
pienne. His other works are Mo'ise, a demonstra¬ 
tion by the evidence of language of the original 
plurality of races ; Frangais et Wallen, ParaUcle 
Linguietique ; and Lee Longues et lee Races. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for July has a search¬ 
ing criticism by Karl Hillebrand of M. Taine’s 
Ancien Regime also a highly appreciative notice 
of Prof. Max Muller's Essays, by von Strauss und 
Torney, who expresses a hope that a German 
edition of the sacred books of the East may he 
brought out under Prof. Max Muller’s superintend¬ 
ence, side by side with the English edition. Herr 
Strodtmann publishes some letters of Peira von 
Geldern, Heine’s mother, which were written in 
the years 1796-8, just before her marriage to 
Samson Heine, which took place in the end of 
1796; they give us a lively picture of the cha¬ 
racter of the mother to whom Heinrich Heine 
was devotedly attached. Prof. Friedlander, in an 
article which was originally a “ Festrede ” at the 
University of Konigsberg, reviews the ancient 

f lories of Konigsberg as the old capital of 
’russia, and gives an account of its royal festivi¬ 
ties from 1603 to 1861. 

The subscription opened for the monument to 
Michelet has found a sympathetic reception in 
England among the most eminent members of the 
Liberal party and the literary world. The first 
list contains the names of the Honourable Lyulph 
Stanley, Sir 0. Dilke, Dr. Bridges, and of Messrs. 
0. Darwin, T. Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, J. Mor- 
ley, J. C. Morrison, A. Dilke, A. J. Mundella, 
T. Chamberlain, and F. Harrison. Those who 
wish to add their names may address their sub¬ 


scriptions either to F. Harrison, Esq., Sutton 
Place, Guildford, or to M. le Secretaire de la 
Revue Historique, 76 Rue d'Assas, Paris. 

Old Westminsters will be glad to hear that the 
subscription for the foundation of a scholarship 
in commemoration of the loyal services rendered 
to Westminster School by the late James Mure, 
Esq., has now reached an amount ensuring the 
annual payment of 40/. for this purpose. They 
will hail in this a fresh proof of the proverbial 
attachment of Westminsters to the place of their 
education. 

M. Alphonse Dahdbt, the author of Fromont 
jeune et Risler atn£ and of Jack, is contributing a 
new study of Parisian manners to the feuilleton of 
Le Temps. It is called Le Nadab, and has already 
found a translator in America, where it will be 
published when complete by Messrs. Estes and 
Lauriat, of Boston. 

The death is announced of Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, formerly Professor of Law at Bonn, 
afterwards Prussian Minister of State. He was 
the author of Elements of Civil Procedure and of 
the Judiciary Constitution and Procedure of the 
Roman Empire during the Period of the Decadence. 
The deceased was eighty-two years of age. 

The American Publishers' Weekly states that Mr. 
W. D. Howells is preparing four autobiographies 
for the press, including one of Goldoni, and another 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

The name of the accomplished Colonel Higgin- 
son, of Newport, R.I., ought to be held in high 
estimation by the boys of the United States. 
Many of our readers will be acquainted with his 
excellent History of the United States for boys, 
which appeared two years ago. Colonel Higgin- 
son has now brought out a Book of American 
Explorers for the same class of readers, with Lee 
and Shepard, of Boston. 

It is proposed at Amsterdam to erect a monu¬ 
ment on the grave of the late Mr. Motley, as a 
tribute of gratitude from the Dutch nation to its 
distinguished historian. 

The New York Tribune states that Mr. Lowell, 
who has accepted the American Embassy to Spain, 
intended to sail last Saturday, July 14, for 
Europe. 

The Italians are showing a praiseworthy ac¬ 
tivity in the publication of the materials of their 
national history. The Historical Commission of 
Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches, and the Lom¬ 
bard Historical Society, are already publishing 
documents, chronicles and histories of various 
kinds, in imitation of the great work of Pertz, the 
Monumenta Germaniae. The Romans have now 
followed the example of their Northern brethren, 
and have formed a “ Societa Romana di Storia 
Patria,” for the publication of the mediaeval 
chronicles, biographies, Regesta, laws and statutes 
relating to the city of Rome. The society has 
already issued the first number of a quarterly 
Archivio, embracing the Reports of sittings, biblio¬ 
graphy, &c. It will also issue a Biblioteca, in two 
quarto volumes annually, containing the docu¬ 
ments, chronicles, &c., which have for the most 
part not yet been edited. 

The Toulouse papers announce the death of 
Lucien Mengaud, the jeweller-poet, as Jasmin 
was the barber-poet, of their town. His little 

S oem, La Grouts in the dialect of the Langue- 
oc, published in 1843, first brought him into notice. 
It was accompanied by a French prose translation 
in the way trat Mistral and his followers have 
since adopted for the Provencal. Among many 
works by him in the patois we may cite La 
Toulousaine as being perhaps the most popular. 
Like Bigot, of Nimes, he has rather let his lan¬ 
guage lean towards its French side, and his Vau¬ 
devilles in the pure tongue show a certain light¬ 
ness of touch if they do not reach a very high 
order of merit. The most successful of these 
were Marie ou FEpreuve, and A trompeur trom- 
peur et demi. 


With the last number the Qsssshasonliti In- 
dalomtortenelmi Lapok closes its first series. A 
want of some vehicle for comparative literature 
has been long felt, and this enterprising periodical 
has now rallied a large force of contributors in 
most of the European languages, and their sub¬ 
dialects. The last numbers have greatly increased 
in bulk, and have contained many interesting com¬ 
parisons of folk-lore. Excerpts have been given 
irom Signor Cannizzaro’s long-promised, but still 
unpublished, collection of popular songs of the 
Province of Messina. Don Sarrivera has contri¬ 
buted a Spanish rendering of a Sicilian 
ballad of evident Spanish origin, and Signor 
Giuseppe Cassone, known for the best Italian 
translation of Heine’s Nordsee, still continues his 
careful adaptation of Scheffel’s Trompeter non 
Sdkkingen, the first undertaken in the Italian 
language. We have already drawn attention to 
Mr. Butler’s studies from the Magyar as being of 
peculiar interest in the strange dearth of know¬ 
ledge on such a wide subject. His close poetical 
translation of Vdrbsmarty’s celebrated Sidat 
(Appeal) has met with an enthusiastic reception 
in the Magyar press. Mr. Theo. Marzials is con¬ 
tributing English translations from the patok 
The last of these Le Retour du Marin, from the 
dialect of Saintonge, is interesting as bearing a 
striking analogy with the story of Enoch Arden. 

The new periodical for English language and 
literature in all its periods—the Anglia —has 
made a very good beginning. The first number 
shows a very wide and liberal programme. J. 
Zupitza gives the full text of the interesting 
“ Poema Morale ” from the hitherto unprinted 
Digby MS., adding the readings of the five other 
MSS. He then determines the relations and 
genealogy of the MSS., and concludes with a 
complete refutation of Dr. Morris's theory that 
the poem is based on an older tenth-century ver¬ 
sion, showing from an examination of the rhymes 
that the original text cannot be older than about 
1170. C. Horstmann gives the legends of 
Celestin from the Laud, and of Susanna from 
the Vernon MS., to both of which he ascribes 
high literary value. The only contribution 
which deals with the oldest period of English 
is H. Sweet's collation of Kemble's text of the 
poem of Saturn with the MS., the results of which 
are to clear up several obscurities of the text, sad 
to give a very unfavourable impression of Kemble’s 
editorial qualifications. The most important of the 
more literary articles is that of M. Trautmann ou 
Huchown and his works, in which he proves tbit 
of the nine works ascribed to Huchown by dif¬ 
ferent English scholars only two, the “Mode 
Arthure ” and the “ Susanna,” are really his, and 
that “Gawayn ” and the “Green Knight, together 
with the “ Pearl,” &c., belong to another poet, tbs 
“ Destruction of Troy ” to a third, and the “ Anture 
of Arthur” to a fourth. Trautnuum finally comes to 
thecondusion—against Dr. Morris—that Huchown 
was certainly a Scotchman, and is strongly in¬ 
clined to accept Chalmers's identification of him 
with Sir Hew of Eglintoun, mentioned by. Dunbar 
in his “ Lament.” R. Kohler quotes an interest^ 
ing German parallel to Chaucer’s “ Milleres Tale, 
and H. Diintzer treats of the relation of Marlowe 8 
Faust to the older German and English versions 
of the tradition. Finally Chr. Grein defends the 
name “ Anglo-Saxon ” against “ Old English, 
which has made so much progress of tit* 
years, and W. Sattler treats of some details 
in the modem English use of the prepositions. 
The rest of the number is taken up by reviews— 
very favourable ones of Elza’s Shakspere, by F. A. 
Leo, of Ward’s History of English Dramatic 
Literature, by W. Wagner, and a very unfavour¬ 
able one of Arnold’s Beowulf, by R. Wiilcker. 

The fourth number of the Sunday Review pub¬ 
lished by the Sunday Society for the Opening of 
Museums, Art Galleries, Libraries, and Gardens 
on Sunday, contains the address of the President 
(Dean Stanley), reports cf the speeches of Profs- 
Tyndall, Huxley, Henry Morley, Rev. J 0 ® 1 
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Oakley, M.A.,&c., the speech of Mr. Peter Taylor 
in the Honse of Commons, and a variety of other 
less interesting matter. 

Ora attention has been drawn to an edition of 
the Holy Bible issued by the Oxford University 
Press Warehouse. It is one of the most useful 
sad complete editions we have met with, contain¬ 
ing, besides the usual marginal references, Analy¬ 
tical, Chronological, Historical, and Geographical 
Notes, an Index, a Concordance, a Dictionary of 
Scriptural Names, and twelve Maps. 

List week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge disposed of the extensive library of Mr. 
John Kershaw, chiefly comprising the Poetry and 
Dramatic Literature of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Among the chief lots sold 
were:—A copy of the Second Folio of Shak- 
spere, 3 91. IDs.; A Yorkshire Tragedie, 1010, 
19/. 5 1 . ; Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, 16/. 10s.; The 
Tragedy of Othello, 1630, 14/. 16s.; Sterline’s 
(Earl of) Monarchick Tragedies, 1604, 13/. 6s.; 
Tasso's Godfrey of JBulloigne, translated by Carew, 
1694, IS l. 10s.; Tourneur’s Atheist's Tragedie, 
1811, 13/.; Urchard’s Epigrams, 1641, 17/. 6s.; 
Wither’B Emblems, 1634, 10/. 10s.; The Tragedie 
of Antonie, Boone into English by the Count esse of 
Pembroke, 1596, 26/. 10s.; Jonson’s Every Man 
m hit Humor, 1st edition, Dr. Farmer's copy, 
15/. 15*.; Jonson’s Poetaster, 71. 10s.; Marlowe’s 
Tamburhune the Greate, 1605, 18/. 15s.; Mar¬ 
lowe’s Massacre at Paris, 12/. 6s.; Browne’s 
Britannia's Pastorals, 1613-6, 13/.; Sir Aston 
Cokain’s Poems, 1668-1662, 19/. 15s.; The Wis- 
dme of Doctor Bodypoll, 1600, 6/.; Jackc Drums 
Entertainment, or, the Comedie of Pasquill and 
Katherine, 1601, 11/. 6s.; Gascoigne's Glasse of 
Goeenunent, 1675, 9/.; Heywood’s Troia Brit- 
aniea, 1809, 97.; Lilly’s Mother Bombie, 1508, 
81. 17s. 6 d .; A Mirrour for Magistrates, 1610, 
12/.; Nash’s Pleasant Qomedie, called Summers 
last WiB and Test,ament, 1600, 9/. 10s.; Norton 
and 8ackuyle’s (Lord Buckhurst's) Tragedie of 
Gorboduc, 1600, 81. 10s.; Peele's Edward the 
Putt, 1693, 71. ; Peele’s Battell of Alcazar, 
71. 16 1 . The six days’ sale realised 2,090/. 15s. (id. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

bt reference to our note on the African Explora¬ 
tion Fnnd in last number, a correspondent 
writes:— 

“IVhat the Committee caused to bo communicated 
to the candidates for employment was that they are not 
at present prepared to send out expeditions entirely 
at the expense of the Fund, but an intimation was 
given that they might be disposed to make a ‘grant 
in aid’ to an independent expedition. The Fund is 
act in inch a bad position after all, considering the 
very abort time it has been made public. The 
Glasgow people have come to the conclusion to hand 
over their receipts to it, and money is being raised in 
Edinburgh. The receipts amount to 1,800/., of 
which 650/. is practically annual, and it may fairly 
te hoped that something will come of the Mansion 
Honee meeting on the 19th.” 

Wb have received information of the return of 
Mr. E. Floyer, F.R.G.S., from a very carefully- 
condueted expedition through Mekran, Bashakard, 
Persia, Kurdistan, and part of Asiatic Turkey. 
Mr. Floyer penetrated with difficulty to Anguhran, 
lie capital of Bashakard, a most mountainous 
country previously totally unexplored. Anguhran 
has jost been rased to the ground, and its ruler 
sent into hiding, owing to his having treacherously 
shot four of the leading members of a family suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to resent it. Besides the con¬ 
ditions of slavery here, and its social aspect gene- 
Mr. Floyer found much of interest in the 
dialect, which contains many words which can- 
lot he traced to either Persian, Arabic, Afghani, 
«r Sindj. Passing north through this country, 
sad losing some of his camels by poison, Mr. 
■Floyer enjoyed for some time the hospitality of 
“e Governor of Kirman, where the commander 
of the troope took daily lessons in the box-sextant. 


Halting at Yezd to examine the silk manufacture, 
Mr. Floyer travelled on to Isfahan, and thence by 
a previously unsurveyed route to Kirmanshahan. 
The cold of this route was intense, and astro¬ 
nomical observations with the mercury below 
zero are not luxurious operations. By the way 
interesting information was obtained about the 
new trade-route up the Euphrates and Karoon 
rivers direct into the heart of Persia. At 
Kirmanshahan Mr. Floyer inspected the Per¬ 
sian military camp, and compiled vocabularies of 
the Kurdi dialect and of that spoken by the 
dwellers in black tents. Coming off the snow- 
covered plateau into the hot alluvial plains he 
received a severe sunstroke, and with difficulty 
reached Baghdad, seven months after starting 
from Jask on the Mekran coast. Mr. Flover’s 
paper on Bashakard at the forthcoming meeting 
of the British Association should be very inter¬ 
esting. 

In the New York Herald of the 4th inst. 
General Brisbin gives an interesting account of 
the Powder River country, a large area of the 
western United States extending from the sources 
of the Big Horn and Powder rivers over the Big 
Horn Mountains and the plains as far as the 
Missouri river, which till very recently has been 
held independently by bands of hostile Sioux 
Indians, but has now been iinallv subjected to the 
United States Government. The country was 
unknown, except as an Indian hunting-ground, 
till 1866, when an emigrant road was opened 
through it to reach the Montana mines, though 
trappers and hunters had found it one of the best 
fur-producing regions of the West, and collected 
in it the greater part of skins which were floated 
down the rivers to the great fur-mnrt of 
St. Louis. During the Civil War the Indians 
took advantage of the absence of troops to 
make raids from it on the unprotected settle¬ 
ments of Montana and Dacota. To chastise them 
for this several military expeditions were sub¬ 
sequently sent out, and three forts were erected 
within the territory, but after two years of active 
hostilities the Government decided to surrender 
the country to the Indians as a hunting-ground, 
and withdrew the troops. The Powder River 
country is described as possessing all the elements 
of wealth—a fine soil and good climate, coal, and 
iron in abundance—and as being destined to be 
the home of a large population at no very distant 
day. For stock raising no country could be finer. 
At present game is more abundant hero than in 
any part of the United States possessions. The 
buffalo ranges in herds of thousands, sometimes 
blackening the country for miles, and the elk is 
often seen in herds of 660 at a time. It also con¬ 
tains one of the greatest natural curiosities of the 
continent, the. Big Horn Canon, which rivals the 
famous gorge of the Colorado. 

The following is the text of the scheme for the 
establishment of “ stations scientiliques et hospi¬ 
talises ” in the interior of Africa, which was 
adopted at the last meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Commission of the African Association at 
Brussels:— 

“ Le personnel d’une station so compose d’un chef 
et d'un certain nombre d'employes choisis ou agrees 
par lo comite executif. 

“ Le premier soin <lu chef de station sera de se 
procurer uuo maison d’habitation et de tirer parti des 
ressources du pays afin que la station so suffise a elle- 
mvme. 

“La mission scientifique de la station consists 
antnnt que possible: Dans les observations astrono- 
miques; dans les observations meteorologiques; dans 
la formation de collections de geoiogie, de bota.nique 
et de zcologie; dans In confection de la carte des 
environs de la station ; dans la reduction du voeabu- 
laire et de la grammaire du pays ; dans Rs observa¬ 
tions ethnologiques; dans la redaction des reeits des 
voyageurs indigenes qu’on interrogera sur les pays 
qu its ont parcourus ; dans la redaction d’un journal 
relatant tous les evenements et toutes les observations 
dignes d'etre rapport6s. 


“ La mission hospitaliere des stations est, autant 
que possible, de recevoir tous les voyageurs que lo 
chef en jugera dignes ; de les ponrvoir, au prix de 
revient sur place, d'instruments, de merchandises, et 
de provisions, ainsi que de guides et d'inturpretes, de 
les renseigner sur les meilleures routes a suivre, et de 
tranRmettre leur correspondence. 

“ II sera dans l’intiret de la station d’assurer, de 
depot en depot, des communications aussi rignliires 
que possible entre la cote et l'inttirieur. 

“ Un des buts ulterieurs quo se proposers la sta¬ 
tion, sera de supprimer la traite des esclaves par son 
influence civilisatrice.” 

The executive committee have been entrusted 
with full powers to carry out the foregoing ar¬ 
rangements in the manner which they may deem 
best for the interests of the Association. 


By the last mail from Australia we learn that 
the Rev. G. Brown, of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, whose explorations in New Britain, New 
Ireland, and Duke of York Island, recently made 
some stir, was on the point of leaving Sydney 
with the intention of making a prolonged tour in 
the Pacific. In the first instance he will visit the 
Fiji, Samoa, and Rotuma Islands, whence he will 
proceed again to New Britain, hoping to make 
the coast at Cape Montague. Mr. Brown pro¬ 
poses to examine the country between that point 
and Blanche Bay, and he expects to be aosent 
from Sydney for some two or three years. 

The Admiralty have just issued (J. P. Potter), 
under the editorship of Oapt. F. J. Evans, R.N., 
C.B., the Hydrographer of the Navy, General In¬ 
structions for the Hydrographic Surveyors of the 
Admiralty. This little work was originally drawn 
up by Sir F. Beaufort, K.O.B., who was Hydro¬ 
grapher from 1828 to 1854, and first appeared in 
print in this general form in 1850. Revised 
editions were issued in 1858 and 1862, and the 
progress of Hydrography has rendered revision 
again necessary. 

We are informed that Mr. E. Colbome Baber, 
of the China Consular Service, who was attached 
as junior interpreter to the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor's 
mission to Yunnan, has recently forwarded to the 
Foreign Office some elaborate notes on the road 
through Western Yunnan from Ta-li to Teng- 
yiieh, together with a map of that region. 

A VERY exhaustive Report on Surveys and Pre¬ 
liminary Operations on the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way up to January, 1877, by Mr. Sanford Fleming, 
Engineer-in-Chief, has just been published by 
Messrs. MacLean, Roger and Co., of Ottawa. The 
volume contains accounts of explorations and 
survevs since 1871, classified under the heads of 
Mountain, Prairie, and Woodland Regions, to¬ 
gether with separate Reports of the operations in 
each. Much information is supplied in numerous 
appendices, and the whole is supplemented by 
seven maps. 

A private letter has been received from a 
member of the Livingstonia party, in which the 
writer speaks enthusiastically of the country and 
scenery about Lake Nyassa, but expresses himself 
as much disheartened at the degraded character 
of the natives. They appear to be so incorrigibly 
lazy that they will hardly be at the trouble of 
growing food for their own support. 

In a paper contributed to the Church Missionary 
Intelliyencer for July, the Rev. C. F. Warren 
gives an account of a visit to the temple of 
Chion-in, which is one of the finest in Kioto, 
the former capital of Japan, and one of the 
most interesting cities in the Empire. There is 
a very fine yashiki, formerly occupied by the 
chief priest, and connected with the temple by a 
covered way; the floor of this is so constructed 
as to make a creaking noise like the chirping of 
birds, by which warning is given of the approach 
of any person. In one part of the temple, on a 
pedestal about three feet high, placed under a 
canopy, stands a small figure, some eighteen 
inches in height, and gaily decorated with flowers. 
This figure has one arm pointing towards heaven, 
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and tie other hanging down, and is said to repre¬ 
sent Shaka—as the Japanese call the supposed 
historical founder of Buddhism—as he appeared 
at his birth, when he said:—“ Above heaven and 
under heaven, I alone am exalted.” Mr. Warren 
adds that the figure was standing in the centre of 
a shallow basin, in which there was a liquid called 
ama cha (sweet tea), which is poured over the 
image by means of a small ladle, by all who come 
to do honour to it. Some then drink a little, 
some moisten their fingers with it, rub their eyes, 
&c., while others take a small quantity away with 
them, all being done in the hope that some benefit 
will be derived thereby. 

The Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have elected as honorary corresponding members 
Dr. F. V. Hayden, Geologist-in-Gharge of the 
United States’ Geological and Geographical Sur¬ 
vey of Territories, and Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler, 
U. S. Engineers, in charge of Geographical Ex¬ 
plorations and Surveys west of the 100th meridian. 
This is a well-deserved recognition of two inde¬ 
fatigable explorers. 


A private letter just received from Pakhoi, 
the newly-opened port in Southern China, 
states that the place is pleasantly situated on a 
well-sheltered bay, with good anchorage and 
charming sandy beach. The country round is 
described as rather pretty. Lien-Chow, the pre- 
fectural city where the officials live, is twenty 
miles distant. The writer thinks there ought to 
be a fair trade in time, as the junk traffic is large. 
Large quantities of imports, chiefly cottons, pass 
through Pakhoi for the supply of the province of 
Kwang-ai. 

Messrs* W. and A. K. Johnston have sent us 
a map of the Mediterranean Sea, showing all 
places of importance to British interests in the 
East in connexion with the present war. The last 
of the series, as might, perhaps, be expected, is a 
chart of the world; but this valuable little com¬ 
pendium of the geographical aspects of the 
Eastern Question contains, also, ingeniously- 
arranged maps of Egypt, Crete, and the Suez 
Canal. It is clear and distinct throughout. 

Mb. Stanford, whose first sheet of the Large 
Scale Map of the Seat of War has proved so useful 
a companion to the newspapers during the last few 
weeks, has just issued Sheet 3, comprising the 
European and Asiatic surroundings of the Sea of 
Marmora, from Adrianople on the north to Besika 
Bay on the south. 


THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 

The arrangements for this important gathering 
may now be considered complete. It will be held 
on October 2, 3, 4, and 5, in the lecture theatre of 
the London Institution, and on each day there 
will be two sittings, commencing at 10 a.h. and 
7 p.h. The proceedings of the first day will 
begin with the election of a president, vice- 
presidents, council, and secretaries; of these the 
Organising Committee will submit their own 
house-list, but as yet have only decided on 
nominating Mr. J. Winter Jones, principal 
librarian of the British Museum, for the presi¬ 
dency—a nomination which is regarded as certain 
of general acceptance. The election of officers 
will in any case be followed by an inaugural ad¬ 
dress from Mr. Winter Jones, in which he will 
touch upon the chief subjects likely to engage the 
attention of the Conference. The rest of the 
morning and the whole of the evening sitting will 
be occupied by papers and discussion on library 
extension and formation, library buildings, and 
the selection and acquisition of their contents. 
The sittings of the second day will be entirely de¬ 
voted to cataloguing; among the questions to be 
considered will be the best material and size for 
catalogues, whether they should be printed or 
written, modes of cataloguing, rules, and co¬ 
operative cataloguing, together with the feasi¬ 
bility of a subject-index to the whole body of 


printed literature. On the morning of the 
third day shelf-arrangement will be discussed, 
and the arrangement and preservation of pamph¬ 
lets, public documents, newspapers, broadsides, 
manuscripts, maps, drawings and prints, and 
music; the evening will be given to binding and 
library appliances. On the morning of the last 
day will be considered the facilities to be given 
to the public, including the questions of prelimi¬ 
nary forms and guarantees, age restrictions, hours 
of admission, Sunday opening, shelf access, and 
regulations for the loan of books; whatever time 
remains will be spent in discussing the qualifica¬ 
tions and functions of the executive of a library. 
At the final sitting will be considered the possi¬ 
bilities of closer communication and co-operation 
among librarians, and the Organising Committee 
will move the Conference to institute a “ Library 
Association of the United Kingdom.” 

In the large library of the London Institution 
there will be held during the Conference an exhi¬ 
bition of designs for library buildings, of different 
forms and modes of catalogue, of binding mate¬ 
rials, and of every kind of library appliance—an 
exhibition which can hardly fail to be of practical 
benefit to every librarian attending the Confer¬ 
ence. Advantage will also be taken of the vacant 
afternoons to organise visits to the principal 
libraries in London. 

Among those who have already joined the 
movement are the chief officers of upwards of 
eighty libraries, including the five largest in the 
kingdom (British Museum, Bodleian, Cambridge 
University, Advocates’, and Trinity College, 
Dublin) : among the remainder are representatives 
of almost every kind of library for almost every 
class of readers. The Organising Committee are 
issuing fresh circulars to all considerable libraries 
in this country and the chief libraries in tbe 
United States and Canada and on the Continent 
of Europe. A very large attendance may there¬ 
fore be anticipated, more particularly as the trans¬ 
ferable admissions are issued at the lowest sum 
(half a guinea) which will suffice to cover the 
expenses of organisation and of printing, if pos¬ 
sible, the transactions of the Conference. For the 
benefit of those whom, not being librarians, the 
committee’s circulars will not reach, it may be 
stated that the Conference is open to all persons 
interested in its aims, and that tickets may be ob¬ 
tained by addressing the Secretary of the 
Organising Committee at the London Institu¬ 
tion. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Quarterly Review for July contains several 
very readable articles. An old and well-known 
hand leads off with an anecdotieal survey of “ The 
Autobiography of the First Lord Abinger,” which 
teems with good things anent most of Scarlett’s con¬ 
temporaries, and makes a point of his own “ ele¬ 
vating example.” From his practice of chariness 
in cross-examination in general, holding it for the 
most part a vain attempt, the writer takes occasion 
to point out the undue importance, the mock and 
mischievous air of dignity, lent to the Bravo and 
Tichborne cases by the excessive licence in this 
particular, which has become a crying abuse. He 
also discusses Scarlett's autobiographical preference 
of forensic to Parliamentary eloquence, with oppo¬ 
site conclusions to those of the sometime Chief 
Baron. A propos of his proposal, as a bencher, of 
a money qualification for admission to the bar, a 
good story is told of Curran’s retort on a rich dul¬ 
lard who thought there should be a landed-pro¬ 
perty qualification : “ May I ask, sir,” said he, 
“ how many acres make a wiseacre.” The second 
article, “ On Recent Discoveries in Art and Ar¬ 
chaeology in Rome,” dwells on the progress made 
in these by our countrymen and others during 
the ten or twelve years last past, and, while esti¬ 
mating highly the discoveries upon the Palatine 
Hill, in general considers chief among these 
Signor Rosa's excavations of a crypto-porticus, or 


covered gallery, leading to the Palace of Tiberius. 
Although in several points it dissents from the 
views and inferences of that indefatigable explorer, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, and notes especially as confused his 
account of the origin of the Coliseum, it does full 
justice to his discovery of the Porta Capena and 
the Mamertine Prison, and acknowledges the obliga¬ 
tion conferred on topographers and archaeologists 
by his vast series of photographs. “Oxford 
Gossip in the Seventeenth Century" affords a 
curious insight into the pettiness and meanness 
of the sometime Dean of Norwich, Humphrey I 
Prideaux, better known as the author of Tit 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments, dur¬ 
ing his life in the University of Oxford. His 
letters to his friend Ellis and to his sister, Mrs. 
Coffin, teem with scandals and scurrilities, which 
spare neither the authorities of his own college, 
Christ Church, nor those of Pembroke over the 
way, which he accounts “ only tit for brutes,’ the 
Bailiol of the day being, it seems, little better. 
When we find Prideaux, by his own admissions, 
as time-serving as the Vicar of Bray, and not 
ashamed to write of acting “spy and eaves¬ 
dropper ” on the iUustrious John Locke, it is im¬ 
possible not to account this revelation a curiosity 
of literature. Among other papers of mark in 
this number we can barely name an excellent 
geographical article on “ New Guinea and Poly¬ 
nesia,” giving full details as to its fauna, flow, and 
climate, and discussing the duty of England to¬ 
wards these races, and a sound, wholesome article 
on the “ Ridsdale Judgment and The Pnut is 
Absolution." 

Those who take an interest in the fortunes of 
“ Young Musgrave ” will find in the July Mac¬ 
millan grounds for believing that the heir of the 
house will be cleared of the stain which had so 
long hung upon his character, and in due course 
enjoy his own. The adventure in which this is 
made clear to the young Lord Stanton, and that 
in which he communicates his discovery to John 
Musgrave’s brave little daughter Lilias, are highly 
dramatic. The only other approach to fiction is 
the “ Story of Flamenca,” a narrative poem is 
octo-syllable couplets, of probably Proverya! 
origin, and of thirteenth-century date. Miss 
Phillimore continues her interesting survey of the 
Italian drama, interspersing her sketches of Maffet 
and Alfieri with specimens of translation, of 
which she is too chary. Perhaps the article in 
which Dr. T. E. Holland explains the “ Ancient 
Organisation of the University of Oxford ” (1) 
the picture of its constitution presented by the 
School’s Quadrangle, and the inscriptions over the 
doors, and (2) from the Corpus Statutorum, oi 
which the information, thoughrude of style, ism 0 '* 
articulate, will at the present time command the 
greatest number of curious readers; but those who 
like a direct and telling answer to an explicit 
charge will do well to read in “ Thorough Auti- 
Restoration” Sir Gilbert Scott's reply to Mr. 
Loftie’s “ Thorough Restoration ” of last month. 
Sir Gilbert limits his criticisms to the remarks on 
St. Michael’s, near St. Albans, and the so-called 
Bacon Chapel; the Abbey or Cathedral of st- 
Albans itself; and the much-discussed question ot 
the refitting of Canterbury Choir. Mr. Hami'to* 
Fyfe concludes a lively article on Modem Diplo - 
macy by defining the only sound basis of it «** 
moral rather than material balance of force be¬ 
tween nations, and while he considers a deft® 
command of temper essential to the success® 
diplomat evidently reverences the plainness o 
speech of Lord Palmerston and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, in their international communications. 

It would be a cross-grained magazine-reader 
who would find fault with the variety of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. Telegraphy and asparagus? 
earth and air, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu end 
Lesbian Sappho, the Story of Sigurd and tbe dis¬ 
covery by a South Australian of Charles and Mary 
Lamb's long-lost Poetry for Children, are among 
the papers contributed this month; and each an 
all sure not only readable, but, what is more, ex- 
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Mbit care, appropriate study and research. The 
Dream of Sappho is in verse, and by a lady, who 
baa jot up her story not at second hand. Mr. 
Collett-Sandaw discourses on Asparagus, or “ spe- 
rages * (a synonym in Philemon Holland’s Pliny, 
which we ahould like to see revived), with a 
command of philological, botanical, and classical 
lore which wUl charm several distinct classes of 
readers. Theauthor of ‘ A Representative Lady of 
Last Century ” presents two careful pictures, one 
of the country maiden Lord Dorchester intro¬ 
duced at eight years old to his aristocratic con¬ 
frerei at the Kitcat Club; the other of the in¬ 
scrutable problem in petticoats who was the 
neglected wife of the sometime ambassador to 
Constantinople, and, as scandal has it, one of the 
lores of Lord Hervey, alias “ Lord Fanny ” or 
“Sporus," a victim with herself of the hate and 
virulence of Pope. We quite agree with the 
writer that her Dest letters are nowise equal to 
Madame de SdvigmS’s. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS.—II. 

We rive some further extracts from the “ Trea¬ 
sure-Trove ” for which we are indebted to the 
Sew York World. 

[September, 1819.] 

"You speak of Lord Byron and me. There is this 
great difference between us. He describes what he 
sees, I describe what I imagine. Mine is the hardest 
task. You see the immense difference. The Edinburgh 
Kerim are afraid to touch upon my poem [ Endymion ]. 
They do not know what to make of it. They do not 
like to condemn it, and they will not praise it for 
fear. They are as shy of it as I should be of wearing 
a Quaker’s hat. The fact is they have no real taste. 
They dare not compromise their judgments on so 
ptuzling a question. If on my next publication they 
should praise me, and so tug [? lug] in Endymion, I 
will address [them] in a manner they will not at all 
relish. The cowardliness of the Edinburgh is more 
than the abuse of the Quarterly. 

“ Moxniv.—This day is a grand day for Winches 
ter; they elect the mayor. It was, indeed, high time 
displace had some sort of excitement. There was 
nothing going on—all asleop. Not an old maid’s 
sedan returning from a card party, and if any old 
vomen have got tipsy they have not exposed them- 
seltea in the street. The side streets here are exces- 
sively maiden-lady-like—the door-steps always fresh 
from the flannel; the knockers have a very staid, 
serious, nay, almost awful, quietness about them. I 
nerer saw so quiet a collection of lions' and rams’ 
heads. The doors most part black, with a little 
trass handle just above the keyhole, so that yon may 
easily shut yourself out of your own house—he! he ! 
There is none of your lady Bellaston rapping and 
ringing here; no thundering-Jupiter footmen; no 
opera-treble tattoos ; bat a modest lifting up of the 
Locker by a set of little wee old fingers that peep 
“rough the gray mittens, and a dying fall thereof. 

“The great beauty of poetry is that it makes 
everything, every place, interesting. The palatine 
enice and the abbotine Winchester are equally in- 
hresting. Some time since I began a poem called 
The Eet of St. Mark, quite in the spirit of town 
<pu»tude. I think it will give you the sensation of 
vising about an old country town in a coolish 
evening, I know not yet whether I shall ever finish 
1! - 1 will give it as far as I have gone— ut tibi 
ptearrt! .... 

“Hope you will like this for all its carelessness, 
r must take an opportunity here to observe that 
Lough I am writing to you, I am all the while writ- 
mg at your wife. This explanation will account for 
y *I*8king sometimes hoity-toity-ishly. Whereas, 
lf 700 were alone, I should sport a little more sober 
wntas. I am like a squinting gentleman who, say- 
'tg soft things to one lady, ogles another ; or what is 
“ “d, in arguing with a person on his left hand, 
Ppesls with his eye to one on the right. His vision 
! "laatic; he bends it to a certain object, but having 
®P«ent spring, it flies off. Writing has this dis- 
’’“Lge of speaking ; one cannot write a wink, or 
or a parse of the lips, or a smile. 
u». one cannot put one’s finger to one's nose, or 
‘ff ,. 78 ' n the ribs, or lay hold of your button in 
“ B R‘ But in all the most lively and titterly parts 
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of my letter you must imagine me, as the epic poets 
say, now here, now there, now with one foot pointed 
at the ceiling, now with another; now with my pen 
on my ear; now with my elbow in my mouth. 0 my 
friends, you lose the action, and attitude is every¬ 
thing, as Fuseli said when he took up his leg like a 
musket to shoot a sparrow just darting behind his 
shoulder. And yet, does not the word mum go for 
one’s finger beside the nose ? I hope it does. I have 
to make use of the word mum before I tell you that 
Severn has got a little baby—all his own, let us hopo. 
He told Brown he had given up painting and had 
turned modeller. I hope sincerely ’tis not a party 

concern; that Mr. - or * * * is [not] the real 

Pinxit and Severn the poor Sculpsit to this work 
of art. You know he has long studied in the Life 
Academy. 

“ Haydon—‘Y'es,’ your wife will say, ‘here is a 
sum total account of Haydon again. I wonder your 
brother don't put a monthly bulletin in the Phila¬ 
delphia papers about him. I won't hear—no—skip 
down to the bottom—aye, and there are some more 
of bis verses ; skip (lullaby-by) them too—’ 

“‘No, let's go regularly through.’ 

“ 1 1 won’t hoar a word about Haydon—Bless the 
child ! how rioty she is!—there, go on, there! ’ 

“Now pray go on here, for I have a few words to 
say about Haydon. Before this Chancery threat had 
cut off every legitimate supply of cash from me, I 
had a little at my disposal. Haydon being very much 
in want, I lent him £30 of it. Now in this see-saw 
game of life I got nearest to the ground, and this 
Chancery business riveted me there sc that I was 
sitting in that uneasy position where the seat slants 
so abominably. I applied to him for payment. He 
could not—that was no wonder. But, goodman delver, 
where was the wonder then ? Why marry, in this—he 
did not seem to care much about it, and let me go 
without my money with almost nonchalance, when 
he ought to have sold his drawings to supply me. I 
shall perhaps still be acquainted with him; but for 
friendship, that is at an end. Brown has been my 
friend in this ; he got him to sign a bond payable at 
three months. Haslam has assisted me with the 
return of part of the money you lent him. 

“Leigh Hunt—‘There,’ says your wife, ‘there’s 
another of those dull folks; not a syllable about my 
friends; well, Hunt, what about Hunt, pray? You 
little thing! See how she bites my finger—my! is 
not this a tooth?’ Well, when you have done with 
the tooth, read on. Not a syllable about your friends ? 
Well, here are some syllables. As far as I could 
smoke things on the Sunday before last, thus matters 
stood in Henrietta Street. Henry [Wylie, Mrs. 
George Keats’s brother] was a greater blade than 
ever I remember to have seen him; he had on 
a very nico coat, a becoming waistcoat and buff 
trousers. I think his face has lost a little of the 
Spanish-brown, but no flesh. He carved some beef 
exactly to suit my appetite, as if I had been measured 
for it. As I stood looking out of the window with 
Charlos [Wylie] after dinner, quizzingthe passengers, 
at which, I am sorry to say, he is too apt, I observed 
that his young son-of-a-gun's whiskers had begun to 
curl and curl—little twists and twists all down the 
sides of the face, getting properly thickish on the angles 
of the visage. He certainly will have a notable pair 
of whiskers. ‘ How shiny your gown is in front,’ says 
Charles. ‘ Why, don’t you soe 'tis an apron ? ’ says 
Henry: whereupon I scrutinized, and behold your 
mother had a purple stuff gown on, and over it an 
apron of same colour, being the same cloth that was 
used for the lining; and furthermore, to account for 
the shining, it was the first day of wearing. I 
guessed as much of the gown ; but that is entre-nous. 
Charlos likes England better than France. 

“They have got as fat, smiling, fair a cook as ever 
you saw. She is a little lame, but that improves her; 
it makes her go more swimmingly. When I asked, ‘ Is 
Mrs. Wylio within ?’ she gave such a large five-and- 
thirty-year-old smile it made me look round on the 
fourth stair—it might have been the fifth—bnt that’s 
a puzzle I shall never be able, if I were to set myself 
a-recollecting for a year, to recollect that. I think I 
remember two or three specks in her teeth, but I really 
can't say exactly. 

“I must tell you a good thing Reynolds did: 
'twas the best thing he ever said. You know at 
taking leave of a party at a doorway, sometimes 
a man dallies and foolishes and gets awkward, 
and does not know how to make off to advan- [ 


tago. Good-by; well, good-by, and yet he does 
not go; good-by, and so on; well, good bless you. 
You know what I mean. Now, Reynolds was in 
this predicament, and got out of it in a very wkty 
way. He was leaving us at Hampstead. He de¬ 
layed and we were joking at him, and even said ‘ be 
off,’ at which he put tho tails of his coat between his 
legs and sneaked off as nigh like a spaniel as could 
be. He went with flying colours ; this is very clever. 
I must, being on the subject, tell you another good 
thing of him. He began, for the service it might be of 
[to] him in the law, to learn French. He had lessons at 
the cheap rate of 2 and 6 per fag, and observed to 
Brown, * Gad,’ says he, ‘ the man sells his lessons 
so cheap he must have stolen ’em.’ 

You have heard of Hook, the farce writer. Horace 
Smith said to one who asked him if he knew Hook, 
‘0, yes! Hook and l are very intimate.’ There’s a 
page of wit for you, to put John Bunyan’s Emblems 
out of countenance. 


“ Tuesday.— You see I keep adding a sheet daily 
till I send the packet off, which I shall not do for a 
few days, as I am inclined to write a good deal, for 
there can be nothing so remembrancing and enchain¬ 
ing as a good long letter, be it composed of what it 
may. From the time you left me our friends say I 
have altered completely, am not the same person; 
perhaps in this letter I am, for in a letter one takes 
up one’s existence from the time we last met. I dare 
say you have altered also; every man does. Our 
bodies every seven years are completely fresh-ma- 
terialed; seven years ago it was not this hand that 
clenched itself against Hammond. We are like the 
relic garments of a saint—the same, and not the same, 
for the careful monks patch it and patch it till there 
is not a thread of the original garment left, and 
still they show it for St. Anthony's shirt. This 
is the reason why men who had been bosom friends, 
on being separated for any number of years, after¬ 
wards meet coldly, neither of them knowing why. 
The fact is, they are both altered. Men who live 
together have a silent moulding and influencing 
power over each other. They inter-assimilate. ’Tis 
an uneasy thought that in seven years the same hands 
cannot greet each other again. All this may be ob¬ 
viated by a wilful and dramatic exercise of our minds 
towards each other. Some think I have lost that 
poetical ardour and fire ’tis said I once had. The fact 
is, perhaps I have; but instead of that I hope I shall 
substitute a more thoughtful and quiet power. I am 
more frequently now contented to rend and think, but 
now and then haunted with ambitious thoughts. 
Quieter in my pulse, improved in my digestion, 
exerting myself against vexing speculations, scarcely 
content to write the best verses for the fever they 
leave behind. I want to compose without this fever. 
I hope I one day shall. 

“You could scarcely imagine I could live alone 
so comfortably — Kepcn in solitarinesse. I told 
Anne, the servant here, the other day, to say 
I was not at home if any one should call. I am 
not certain how I should endure loneliness and 
bad weather together. Now the time is beautiful. I 
take a walk every day an hour before dinner, and this 
is generally my walk. I go out at the back gate 
across one street into the Cathedral yard, which is 
always interesting. Then I pass under the trees 
along a paved path, pass the beautiful front of the 
Cathedral, turn to the left under a stone doorway ; then 
I am on the other side of the building, which leaving 
behind me, I pass on through two college-like squares, 
seemingly built for the dwelling-place of Deans and 
Prebendaries, garnished with grass and shaded 
with trees. Then I pass through one of the 
old city gates, and then you are in one College ■ 
Street through which I pass, and at the end 
thereof crossing some meadows and at last a 
country alley of gardens, I arrive—that is, my 
worship arrives—at the foundation of Saint Cross, 
which is a very interesting old place, both for its 
Gothic tower and Alms square, and for the appro¬ 
priation of its rich rents to a relation of the Bishop 
of Winchester. Then I pass across St. Cross meadows 
till you come to the most beautifully clear river. Now 
this is only one mile of my walk; I will spare you the 
other two till after supper, when they would do yox 
more good. Yon must avoid going the first milejust 
after dinner. 

“ I could almost advise you to put by all this non¬ 
sense until you are lifted out of your difficul¬ 
ties; but when you come to this part, feel with 
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confidence what I now feel, that though there can be 
no stop put to troubles we are inheritors of, there can 
be and must be an end to immediate difficulties. Best 
in the confidence that I will not omit any exertion 
to benefit you by some means or other. If I can¬ 
not remit you hundreds I will tens, and if not 
that, ones. Let the next year be managed by 
you as well as possible—tho next mouth, I mean, for 
I trust you will soon receive Abbey's remittance. 
What he can send you will not be a sufficient capital 
to insure you any command in America. What he has 
of mine, I nearly have anticipated by debts; so I 
would advise you not to sink it, but to live upon it 
in hopes of my being able to increase it. To this end 
I will dovote whatever I may gain for a few years to 
come, at which period I must begin to think of a 
a security for my own comfort, when quiet will become 
more pleasant to me than the world. Still I would 
have you doubt my success. ’Tis the cast of a die 
with me. 

“ You say ‘ these things will be a great torment 
to me.’ I shall not suffer them to be so. I shall 
only exert myself the more, while the serious¬ 
ness of their nature will prevent me from nursing up 
imaginary griefs. I have not had the blue devils 
once since I received your last. I am advised not to 
publish until it is seen whether the tragedy will or 
not succeed. Should it, a few months may see me in 
the way of acquiring property; should it not, it will 
be a drawback, and I shall have to perform a 
longer literary pilgrimage. You will perceive that 
it is quite out of my interest to come to 
America. What could I do there? How could I 
employ myself? Out of the reach of libraries. I 
will not trust myself with brooding over this. 

“ The following is an extract of a letter from Bey- 
nolds to me: ‘lam glad to hear you are getting on so 
well with your writings. I hope you are not neglecting 
the revision of your poems for the press, from which 
I expect more than you do.’ The first thought that 
struck me on reading your last was to mortgage a 
poem to Murray; but on consideration I made up my 
mind not to do so. My reputation is very low; he 
would perhaps not have negotiated my bill of intel¬ 
lect, or given me a very small sum. I should have 
bound myself down for some time. 'Tis best to meet 
present misfortunes, not for a momentary good to 
sacrifice great benefits which one’s own untrammelled 
and free industry may bring in the end. In all this 
do not think of me as in any way unhappy; I shall 
not be so. I have a great pleasure in thinking of 
my responsibility to you, and shall do myself the 
greatest luxury if I can succeed in any way so as to 
be of assistance to you. We shall look back on 
these times, even before oar eyes are at all dim; I 
am convinced of it. But be careful of those Ameri¬ 
cans. I cannot help thinking Mr. Audubon has de¬ 
ceived you. I shall not like the sight of him. I 
shall endeavour to avoid seeing him. You see how 
puzzled I am. I have no meridian to fix you to, being 
the slave of what is to happen. 

“ In the course of a few months I shall be as good 
an Italian scholar as I am a French one. I am read¬ 
ing Ariosto at present, not managing more than six 
or eight stanzas at a time. When I have done this 
language so as to be able to road it tolerably well, I 
shall set myself to get complete in Latin ; and there 
my learning must stop. I do not think of venturing 
upon Greek. I would not go so far if I were not 
persuaded of the power the language gives me. The 
fact is, I like to be acquainted with foreign languages. 
It is, besides, a nice way of filling up intervals. Also 
the reading of Dante is well worth the while. And 
in Latin there is a fund of curious literature of the 
Middle Ages. The works of many great men—Are- 
tino and Sannazaro and Machiavelli. [ This sentence 
about Areiino, tl c., should apparently precede the other 
about Latin.] I shall never become attached to a 
foreign idiom so as to put it into my writings. 
The Paradise Lost, though so fine in itself, is a 
corruption of our language. It should be kept, 
as it is, nnique, a curiosity—a beautiful and grand 
curiosity, the most remarkable production of the 
world; a Northern dialect accommodating itself to 
Greek and Latin inversions and intonations. The 
purest English, I think—or what ought to be the 
purest—is Chatterton’s. The language had existed 
long enough to be entirely incorrupted of Chaucer’s 
Gallicisms, and still the old words are nsed. Chat¬ 
terton’s language is entirely Northern. I prefer the 
native music of it to Milton’s, cut by feet. I have 


but lately stood on my guard against Milton. Life 
to him would bo death to me. Miltonic verse cannot 
be written, but is the verse of art. I wish to devote 
myself to another verse alone. 

“I have been obliged to intermit your letter for 
two days (this being Friday now) from having had 
to attend to other correspondence. Brown, who was 
at Bedhampton, went thence to Chichester, and I 
Btill directing my letters to Bedhampton, there was 
a misunderstanding about them. I began to suspect 
my letters had been stopped from curiosity. How¬ 
ever, yesterday Brown had four letters from mo all 
in a dump, and the matter is cleared up. Brown 
complained very much in his letter to me yesterday 
of the great alteration the disposition of Dilke has 
undergone. He thinks of nothing but ‘ Political 
Justice ’ and his boy. Now, the first political duty a 
man ought to have a mind to is the happiness of his 
friends. I wrote Brown a comment on the subject, 
wherein I explained what I thought of Dilko’s cha¬ 
racter, which resolved itself into this conclusion: 
That Dilke is a man who cannot feel he has a per¬ 
sonal identity unless he has made up his mind about 
everything. The only means of strengthening one’s 
intellect is to make up one's mind about nothing—to 
let the mind be a thoroughfare for all thoughts—not 
a select party. The genus is not scarce in popula¬ 
tion. All the stubborn arguers you meet with are of 
the same brood. They never begin on a subject they 
have not preresolved on. They want to hammer their 
nail into you, and if you turn the points still they 
think you wrong. Dilke will never come at a truth 
as long as he lives, because he is always trying it. 
He is a Godwin Methodist. 

“I must not forget to mention that your mother 
[mother of Mrs. George Keats, presumably] showed 
me the lock of hair. ’Tis of a very dark colour for 
so young a creature. When it is two feet in length, 

I shall not stand a barley-corn higher. That’s not 
fair; one ought to go on growing as well as others. 

“ At the end of this sheet I shall stop for the pre¬ 
sent and send it off You may expect another letter 
immediately after it. As I never know the day of 
the month except by chance, I put here that this is 
the 24th September. 

“ I would wish you here to stop your ears, fori have 
a word or two to say to your wife.—My dear sister, 
in the first place I must quarrel with you for sending 
me such a shabby piece of paper, though that is in 
some degree made up for by the beautiful impression 
of the seal. You should like to know what I was 
doing the 1st of May. Let me see; I cannot re¬ 
collect. 

“ I have all the Examiners ready to send. Thoy will 
be a great treat to you when they reach you. I shall 
pack them up when my business with Abbey has come 
to a good conclusion and the remittance is on the 
road to you. I have dealt round your best wishes 
to our friends like a pack of cards, but being always 
given to cheat myself, I have turned np an ace. You 
see I am making game of you. 

“ I see you are not at all happy in that America. 
England, however, would not bo over happy for 
us if you were here. Perhaps 'twould be better to 
be teased here than there. I must preach patience 
to you both. No step hasty or injurious to you 
must be token. If I were your son, I shouldn’t 
mind you though you rapped me with the scissors. 
But, law! I should be out of favor sin tho little 
’un be commed. You have made an uncle of me, 
you have, and I don’t know what to make of my¬ 
self. I suppose next there'll be a novey. You say, 
in May last, write directly. I have not received your 
letter above ten days. Tho thought of your little 
girl puts mo in mind of a thing I heard Mr. Lamb 
say. A child in arms was passing by his chair to¬ 
ward the mother in the nurse’s arms. Lamb took 
hold of tho long clothes, saying: 1 Where, God bless 
me, where does it leave off?’ 

“ My dear George, this (Monday) morning, tho 
27th, I havo received your last, dated July 12. You 
say you have not heard from England for three 
months. Then my letter from Shauklin, written, I 
think, at the end of June, has not yet reached you. 
You shall not have cause to think I neglect you. Do 
not fret yourself about the delay of money on ac¬ 
count of my [any ?] immediate opportunity being 
lost; for in a new country whoever has money must 
have opportunity of employing it in many ways. 

“ The report runs now more in favour of Kean stop¬ 
ping in England. If he should, I have confident hopes 


of our tragedy. If he invokes the hot-blooded character 
of Ludolph—and he is the only actor that can do it— i 
he will add to his own fame and improve my fortune. 

I will give you a half-dozen lines of it before I part 
as a specimen:— 

“ ‘ Not as a swordsman would I pardon crave,* 

But as a son : the bronzed Centurion, 

Long toiled in foreign wars, and whose high deeds i 
Are shaded in a forest of tall spears, ’ 

Known only to his troop, hath greater plea t 

Of favour with my sire than I can have,’ 

“ Believe me, ray dear brother and sister, your 
affectionate and anxious brother, Joint Kkats.” 

The following miscellaneous extracts from letters * 
of John Keats are given in a subsequent letter 
from the same correspondent of the World:— 

“ The place I am speaking of puts me in mind of a 
circumstance which occurred lately at Dilke’s. I 
think it very rich and dramatic, and quite illustra¬ 
tive of tho little fun that he will enjoy sometimes. 
First I must tell you their house is at the 
corner of Great Smith Street, so that some of 
the windows look into one street, and the back 
windows into another round the comer. Kite 
had some old people to dinner, I know not whom, 
but there were two old ladies among them. Brown 
was there. They had known him from a chili 
Brown is very pleasant with old women, and on that 
day, it seems, behaved himself so winningly that 
they became hand-and-glove together and a little 
complimentary. Brown was obliged to depart early. 

He bid thorn good-by and pass’d into the passage. 

No sooner was his back turn’d than the old women 
began lauding him. When Brown had reached the 
street door and was just going, Dilke threw np the 
window and call’d, ‘ Brown! Brown ! they say you 
look younger than ever you did.’ Brown went on 
and had just turned the corner into the other 
street when Dilke appeared at the back window cry¬ 
ing ‘ Brown 1 Brown! By God, they say yon'n 
handsome! ’ You see what a many words it requires 
to give any identity to a thing I could have told yon 
in half a minute.’’ .... 

“ In every age there have been in England for two 
or three centuries subjects of great popular interest 
on the carpet, so that, however great the uproar, one 
can scarcely prophesy any material change in the 
Government, for as loud disturbances have agitated 
this country many times. All civilized countries 
become gradually more enlightened, and there should 
be a continual change for the better. Look st this 
country at present, and remember when it was even 
impious to doubt the justice of a trial by combat. 
From that time thero has been a gradual change- 
Three great changes have been in progress, Fist 
for the better, next for tho worst, and a third time 
for the better once more. The first was the gradual 
annihilation of the tyranny of the nobles, when 
kings found it to their interest to conciliate the com¬ 
mon people, elevate them and be just to them, -'"oit, 
when baronial power ceased and before standing 
armies were so dangerous, taxes were few: kings 
were lifted by the people over the heads of their 
nobles, and those people held a rod over kings. Thu 
change for the worst in Europe was again this. 
The obligation of kings to tho multitude began 
to be forgotten. Cus.om had made noblemen tie 
humble servants of kings. Then kings turned 
to the nobles as tho adorners of their power, the 
slaves of it, and from the people as creatures con¬ 
tinually endeavouring to check them. Then in every 
kingdom there was a long struggle of kings to 
destroy all popular privileges. The English were the 
only people in Europe who made a grand kick at this. 
They were slaves under Henry VIII., but were free¬ 
men under William III. at the time the French were 
abject slaves under Lewis XIV. The example o! 
England and the liberal writers of France and Eng- 
land sowed the seed of opposition to this tyranny, 
and it was swelling in the ground till it burst out in 
the French Bevolution. That has had an unlucky 
termination. It put a stop to the rapid progress ot 
free sentiments in England, and gave our Court hopes 
of turning back to the despotism of the sixteenU 
century. They have made a handle of this event in 
every way to undermine our freedom. They 6prcnu 
a horrid superstition against all innovation and im¬ 
provement. The present struggle in England of tbs 


» “ Claim ” in the printed tragedy. 
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peoplt i> to destroy this superstition. What has 
rossod them to do it is their distress. Perhaps on 
this account the present distresses of this nation are 
a fortunate thing—though so horrid in their experi¬ 
ence. Ton Till see that I mean that the French 
Rerolntion pnt a temporary 6top to this third change 
—the change for the better. Now it is in progress 
train, and I think in an effectual one. This is no 
contest between Whig and Tory, but between right 
and wrong.’’ . . . 

“As for pun-making, I wish it were as good a 
trade ss pin-making. There is very little business 
of that sort going on now. We struck for wages like 
the Manchester weavers, but to no purpose, so we 
are all out of employ. I am more lucky than some, 
yon see, by having an opportunity of exporting a few 
—getting into a little foreign trade—which is a com¬ 
fortable thing. I wish one could get change for a 
pun in silver currency. I would give three-and-a- 
klf any night to get into Drury pit. But they won’t 
ring at all. No more will notes, you will say; but 
notes are differing things, though they make together 
a pas-note, as the term goes.” . . . 

“If yon would prefer a joke or two to anything 
else, I hare two for you, fresh hatched, just as the 
bakers' wires say by the rolls. The first I played off 
at Brown; the second I played on myself. Brown 
when he left me, ‘ Keats,’ says he, * my good fellow 
(staggering on his left heel and fetching an irregular 
pirouette with hia right), ‘ Keats! ’ says he (depressing 
his left eyebrow and elevating his right one—though, 
by the way, at the moment I did not know which 
was the right one), ‘ Keats! ’ says he (still in the 
same posture, bnt furthermore, both his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets and jutting out his stomach), 

' Keats—my—go-o-ood fell-o-o-o-ooh 1 ’ says he (inter- 
laiding hia exclamation with certain ventriloquial 
parentheses), no, this is all a lie, he was as sober as 
a judge when a judge happens to be sober, and said, 

' Keats, if any letters come for me do not forward 
them, but open them and give me the marrow of them 
in a few words.’ At the time when I wrote my first 
to him no letters had arrived. I thought I would in- 
Tcnt one, and as I had no time to manufacture a long 
one 1 dabbed off a short one, and that was the reason 
of the joke succeeding beyond my expectations. 
Brawn let his house to a Mr. Benjamin, a Jew. 
Sow, the water which furnishes the house is in a 
Janktided with a composition of lime, and the lime 
impregnates the water unpleasantly. Taking ad- 
rtetuge of this circumstance, I pretended that Mr. 
Benjamin had written the following short note: 

'“Mr: By drinking yonr d-d water I have got 

the grareL What reparation can yon make to me 
and my family ? Nathan Benjamin.’ 

" By a fortunate hit I hit upon his right heathen 
name—his right prenomen. Brown, in consequence, 
it appeara, wrote to the surprised Mr. Benjamin the 
following: 

“‘Sr: I cannot offer you any remuneration until 
foot gtarel shall have formed itself into a stone, 
Iwill cut you with pleasure. C. Bhown.’ 

“ Ibis of Brown Mr. Benjamin has answered, in- 
ttttog on an explanation of this singular circum- 
f""*; B. says: • Whan X read your letter and his 
following I roared, and in came Mr. Snook, who, 
on reading them, seemed likely to buret the hoops 
“.Jj* * at sides.’ 8o the joke has told well. 

“Sowfor the ono I played on myself. I must first 
Prs yon the scene and the dramatis personae. There 
Major and his young wife living in tho next 
npartments to me. His bedroom door opens at an 
e with mj sitting-room door. Yesterday I was 
rawing as demurely as a parish clerk when I 
““id s rsp at the door. I got up and opened it; 
no one was to be seen. I listened and heard some 
o»«m the Major's room. Not content with this, I 
rnt upstairs and down, looked in the cupboards 
M watched. At last I set myself to read again, 

® I"}* 4 M demurely, whan there came a louder 
J; * determined to find out who it was. I 
ed out; the staircases were all silent. ‘This 
Jjf 88 Major’s wife,’ said I ; ‘ at all events I 
see the truth.’ So I raps me at the Major’s 
j ““ ,en t in to the utter surprise and confusion 
‘hay, who was in reality there. Aflor a little 
1 I can no more describe than fly, 

gL ■ 8 retreat from her, convinced of my mistake. 

appearances a silly body, and is really 
Mprued She most have been, for I have 

rated that a little girl in the boose waa the 


rappee. I assure you, she has nearly made me sneeze. 
If the lady tells tits, I shall put a very grave and 
moral face on the matter with the old gentleman, and 
make his little boy a present of a hamming top.” . . . 

About 1830 Mr. George Keats, we are told, 
built an elegant house in Louisville, on Walnut 
Street, between Third and Fourth, in which he 
lived until his death, which occurred in 1842. 

“ Of George Keats's seven children,” we are 
told in conclusion, “ four are still living— 
John, Emma, Ella and Alice—while Georgians, 
Clarence and Isabel are dead. Georgians, who 
married Mr. George Gwatlimey, of Kentucky, 
and Clarence, who was a civil engineer of 
great promise, both died while still young of 
the family disease—consumption. Isabel at the 
age of sixteen [died by a lamentable accident]. 
John Keats, the only living person bearing the 
name, was educated as a civil engineer, and, I be¬ 
lieve, practised his profession for some time in con¬ 
nexion with his brother, Clarence, and his step¬ 
father, Mr. Jeffrey; however, he has given up his 
profession of late and is farming in Missouri. As 
Mr. Keats is still a bachelor, it is likely that the 
name will genealogically end with him. Ella and 
Alice are respectively Mrs. Peay and Mrs. Drane, 
the first of this place [Louisville], and the second 
now living in Frankfort; both of them have 
families. Emma married Mr. Philip Speed, a son 
of Judge John Speed, of Kentucky, and a brother 
of James Speed, ex-United-States Attorney- 
General. It is through her kindness that I have 
been permitted to see the relics and manuscripts 
referred to herein. Mrs. Speed showed me a copy 
of Dante, covered with John Keats's marginal 
notes and observations; on the fly-leaves of the 
book are written some annotations on Parodies 
Lost. These, I am informed, were published 
many years ago in The Dial, and they have since 
been republished by Lord Houghton. In Mrs. 
Speed’s parlour bangs the best picture of the poet 
ever taken ; it was painted by the poet’s friend, 
Severn, for George Keats when he first came to 
America. This picture is the one from which the 
engraving was taken which is generally found in 
the different editions of his poems. On either 
side of this hang pictures of his brothers George 
and Tom, made at the same time by the same 
artist.” 


THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 

IV. 

The History of Printing in Great Britain and on 
the Continent having been briefly traced through 
the splendid series of examples which has 
been gathered together by the liberality of their 
fortunate possessors, wo now conclude with a few 
remarks upon some of the objects exhibited which 
do not fall within the bibliographical classes of 
the exhibition. 

Music-Printing from the earliest period to the 
present day is illustrated by a most interesting 
collection of works arranged and described by 
Messrs. A. H. Littleton, W. A. Barrett, and W. H. 
Cummings. The earliest printed book which con¬ 
tains musical notation is the Meats Psalter of 
1457; the notes, however, were not printed, but 
inserted by hand. The Collectorium super Mag¬ 
nificat of Jean Charlier de Gerson, printed at Ess- 
lingen by Oonrad Fyner in 1473, is supposed to 
be the first book in which printed musical notes 
occur. These notes, which appear to have been 
produced by turning capital letters upside down, 
are simply five square spots descending obliquely, 
which are intended to denote the five passions of 
the mind, joy, hope, compassion, fear, and grief. 

Printing from wooden blocks was the earliest 
method used for the reproduction of musical notes, 
and the oldest book known in which a piece of 
figurative music occurs is the Musices Opusculum 
of Niccolo Burzio, printed at Bologna by Ugone 
dei Kuggieri in 1487, the Althorp copy of which 
is here exhibited. Many of the ecclesiastical Ser¬ 
vice Books issued towards the end of the fif¬ 


teenth century have the lines of the staff only 
printed, the notes being added at first in manu¬ 
script, but afterwards by means of a stamp im¬ 
pressed by hand. Moveable metal types for print¬ 
ing the notes were in use as early as 1488, as 
may be seen in the Agenda ParochiaUum Eccle- 
siarum, printed at Basle in that year, in which 
the staff lines are as usual in red and the nota¬ 
tion in black. When, where, and by whom 
these moveable types were invented has not yet 
been ascertained, but it has been remarked by Dr. 
Chrysander in the Musical Times that the simul¬ 
taneous use of the Italian and German choral 
notes, which differ widely from each other, 
seems to indicate the probability of their con¬ 
temporaneous adoption by different printers, work¬ 
ing independently of each other, at distant places. 
The Vallombrosa Missal of 1503 and the Homan 
Gradual of 1515, both printed at Venice by 
Lucantonio di Giunta, ana exhibited among the 
specimens of early Italian typography, are fine 
examples of music-printing, the staff lines being 
in red ink and the notation in black. Otta- 
viano dei Petrucci was the first to apply the new- 
process to the printing of “florid-song” as dis¬ 
tinguished from Gregorian “ plain-song,” and the 
first book which appeared was his Harmonics 
Musices Odhecaton, printed at Venice in 1501. 
Wooden blocks, however, continued likewise in 
use until the close of the sixteenth century. 

The earliest English book in which musical 
characters occur is the edition of Ranulpb 
Higden’s Polycronicon, printed by Wynken de 
Worde in 1405, but these characters, like those in 
Gerson’s Collectorium super Magnificat, were rudely 
extemporised by the compositor. Music-type ap¬ 
pears to have been first used in England by 
Richard Grafton in 1650, in which year he printed 
John Merbecke’s Books of Common praisr noted. 
Her Majesty the Queen contributes a fine copy 
of the first music-book ever printed from engraved 
plates, the Parthenia, or the Maydenhead of thefirst 
Musicke that ever was printed for the Virgmalls, 
composed by William Byrd, Dr. John Bull, ana 
Orlando Gibbons, and published in 1611. Music— 
printing from plates stamped by means of punches, 
an invention of the Dutch, was introduced 
into England about 1720, and the use of en¬ 
graved and stamped plates has continued down 
to the present day, although the greater de¬ 
mand has necessitated the almost universal 
practice of transferring impressions to litho¬ 
graphic stones, in order to preserve the original 
plates. The collection also contains works on. 
Tablature, an obsolete method of notation used for 
the lute and some other instruments, and on other 
modifications of notation, from William Barley’s 
New Book of Tabliture, printed in 1698, down to 
the tonic sol-fa system of modem times. 

The class of Book Illustrations consists chiefly 
of a remarkable collection of wood-engravings from- 
the time of Lucas Cranach and Albrecht Durer 
down to the present day, lent by M. Caspari, and 
to these are added some fine reproductions in 
“ Heliogravure ” of rare engravings, contributed 
by M. Amand-Durand, and some wonderful ex¬ 
amples of Stenochromy, lent by M. E. Meyerstein. 
Lord Spencer likewise contributes the treatise of 
Valturius De Be Militari printed at Verona in 
1472, the first dated book produced in Italy with 
woodcuts, and Bettini’s Monte Sancto ch Dio,. 
printed at Florence in 1477, the first book illus¬ 
trated with copper-plate engravings, executed by 
Baccio Baldini from the designs of Sandro Botti¬ 
celli. 

The collection of engraved Portraits of Printer# 
and Publishers, lent by Mr. William Blades, is, 
we believe, unrivalled. It includes not merely 
the apocryphal portrait of William Caxton which 
old John Bagford invented from that of the Italian 
poet, Burchiello, but upwards of a dozen “ true 
effigies ” of tbe mythical Lourens Janszoon Coster. 
The Stationers’ Company lend the well-known 
portrait of John Nichols, painted by John Wood 
after that by John Jackson, R.A., as well as those 
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of Thomas Guy, Samuel Richardson, William | 
Bowyer, William Strahan, Andrew Strahan, and 
Charles Baldwin, while from Sion College come 
the portraits of John James and of his wife, 
Mistress Eleanor James, who after her husband’s 
death was for some years City Printer, and was 
the only lady who ever dined in hall at Sion Col¬ 
lege. Mr. Constable contributes a portrait of 
Archibald Constable, painted by Sir Henry Rae¬ 
burn, and Mr. Blades interesting portraits of Wil¬ 
liam Blaeu of Amsterdam and Johannes Froben 
of Basle, the friend of Erasmus, Besides these 
there are portraits of Edward Cave, John Basker- 
ville, Thomas Bensley, William Caslon, first and 
second of the name, Elizabeth Caslon, Charles 
Eyre, Dr. Edmund Fry, Luke Hansard, John 
Bowyer Nichols, John Gough Nichols, Andrew 
Spottiswoode,William W oodfall, and JohnWilkins. 
Most interesting of all, however, is the portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin, painted by Thomas Chamber- 
lain in 1752, and purchased from the Franklin 
family by Mr. Joshua Bates, the father of Madame 
Van der Weyer, by whom the picture has been lent. 
Mr. Blades adds to this valuable assemblage of 
portraits his fine collection of medals, for which 
he suggests the appropriate title of “ The Medallic 
History of Printing." 

The Portraits and Autographs of Literary Men, 
lent by Sir Charles Reed, form an interesting 
group, although somewhat out of place in the 
present exhibition. Many visitors will, neverthe¬ 
less, be glad of the opportunity of seeing the 
autograph of William Shakspere, attached to a 
deed relating to the purchase of a house in Black- 
friars, and dated March 10, 1012-13, which has 
been lent by the Corporation of the City of London. 
The tine collection of Pageants belonging to the 
Guildhall Library is also here. 

Among many other collections and curiosities 
worthy of notice may be mentioned a curious 
collection of Newspapers lent by Mr. William 
Rayner, in which is a copy of the Timet for 
Tuesday, November 20, 1814, the first number 
printed by machinery. Mr. Blades also sends 
hi« Bibliotheca Typographies, a whole library of 
books on the history and practice of the art of 
printing. Examples of Bank of England and other 
Notes, old and new, are contributed by the 
Governor and Directors of the Bank of England, 
Mr. W. S. Portal and Mrs. John Evans, and a 
Toy Press, said to have belonged to King 
Cliarles I., by Mr. John Coe. 

Machinery is far too wide a field to enter upon 
in these columns. We cannot, therefore, do more 
than point out Mr. Blades’ old Wooden Two-pull 
Press of three centuries ago, with its ancient 
workman printing mementoes in facsimile Oaxton 
type, the Stanhope Press, invented by Charles, 
third Earl Stanhope, (in 1800, and a Wooden 
Lithographic Press, made for Messrs. Blades, 
East and Blades, in strict accordance with the 
specification of Senefelder’s first patent taken out 
in 1801, which is exhibited in action, printing 
a portrait of Aloys Senefelder, the inventor 
of Lithography, from a stone which was used by 
the inventor himself in his Art de la Lithographie, 
published in 1819. Here, likewise, the process 
of producing a book by the Chinese method of 
obtaining impressions from a wooden block by 
means of Indian ink and friction, differing little, 
if at all, from that used in the tenth century, may 
be compared with the combined result of the 
marvellous ingenuity displayed in the electro¬ 
magnetic action of the newly-invented “ Clowes ” 
Type-Composing Machine, in Ashley’s Automatic 
Paper-Feeder, in the “ Whitefriars ” Rotary Print¬ 
ing Machine of Messrs. Fardoe and Davis, with its 
curved stereotype plates affixed to the cylinder, 
and simple arrangement for taking off the perfect 
sheets by means of fliers, and in the Book-Folding 
Machine of Messrs. Louis Simon and Son. 

Before concluding we have to correct an error 
which occurred in our last article. It was there 
inadvertently stated that Sir Anthony Panizzi had 
shown that the Italic type of the Aldine Virgil 


of 1501 was designed and engraved by Francesco 
da Bologna, whereas Sir Anthony’s pamphlet Chi 
era Francesco da Bologna f was written to prove 
the identity of the Francesco da Bologna who 
cut the Italic type for Aldus with the famous 
painter Francesco Raibolini, better known as 
Francis, the worthy contemporary and compatriot 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Rafaelle and Michelangelo. 

The Catalogue of the exhibition, which is 
edited by Mr. George Bullen of the British 
Museum, is not yet issued in its perfect state, 
but we believe that it will contain valuable intro¬ 
ductions to the various sections, written by Mr. 
William Blades (to whose unwearied exertions the 
successof the exhibition is mainly due) Lord Charles 
Brudenell-Bruee, and Messrs. Henry Stevens, W. 
A. Barrett, Daniel Grant, Talbot Reed, and 
Arthur J. Powell, who together with Messrs. G. 
W. Reid, A. H. Littleton, W. H. Cummings, W. 
H. Overall, E. W. Brabrook, S. W. Kershaw, 
and A. W. Tuer, have undertaken the arrange¬ 
ment and description of the objects exhibited. 

Robert Edmund Graves. 


Imperial Commissioner at Canton, thirty-six 
years ago. It is an earnest exhortation to the 
Canton people not to buy or smoke this noxious 
drug. The author of this proclamation was the 
same that rendered war with England inevitable 
by his way of conducting negotiations. It most, 
however, making all allowance for the stiffness 
and arrogance of the Chinese authorities of that 
day, never cease to be a painful cause of regret to 
Englishmen that our country should have fought 
with China for the privilege of trading in opium. 

A second daily in the Chinese language at 
Shanghai fails to find sufficient demand. It is 
rumoured that the Sin paou will soon be dis¬ 
continued. The other and older journal under 
foreign management pays well. The leading 
articles in the English journals published at 
Shanghai are read and criticised in it. Here is 
an example. The frightful famine in the northern 

f rovinces has revealed the powerlessness of the 
mperial Government to meet an exigency of this 
kind. The Shanghai English press has taken 
notice of this, and drawn disparaging comparisons 
with the promptness and success of the measures 
taken by the Indian Government. The Chinese 
letter from china. critic wards oft' the charge of apathy and in- 

Shanghai : May s, 1877. capacity by comparing the treatment of famine by 
There is an effort at Shanghai to introduce daily the Government of Corea with that of China, 
newspapers. The Shen paou is the most success- He remarks that China has shown a hundred 
ful. It circulates 8,000 copies. A leading article times more zeal and efficiency in the hour of 
appears every day on a subject assigned to a need than Corea has done. Then, he adds, com- 
Chinese writer by the foreign manager. A cor- pars tiie riches of England with the poverty of 
respondent is established in Soochow and some China. Were we as rich as England, he says, 
other places. Newspaper gossip is collected in should we allow England to do more for her starv- 
considerable quantity. Superstitious stories, facts, i D g population than we for ours ? Certainly not 
and police cases may here be read in abundance. In this comment the critic omits any allusion to 
The Peking Gazette is printed in extenso, and in the advantage of railways in time of famine in 
this way becomes more widely read than it was lowering the price of food. England, however 
formerly, when it arrived late and cost a large rich, would not have been able to meet the need of 
sum. Trade reports, markets, and advertisements India without railways. China still refuses to 
fill up the remainder of the sheet. Much good make railways. So, too, the difficulty from the 
instruction is given in the leaders, which are, as love of peculation on the part of Chinese officials, 
a rule, written in the interest of progress and impeding the outflow of public money, and pre¬ 
good morality. venting many of the necessitous from obtaining 

The success of the Shen paou has led to the their share, is not alluded to. China cannot obtain 
establishment of the Sin paou or “ Journal of such honest officials as England can. 

News.” It is subsidised bv the Taoutai, chief Still it is a step in the right direction for Chinese 
Government official here. The number for yester- writers of ability to exercise their pens as some ol 
day contains, first, a republication of the Peking them are now beginning to do, in writing leading 
Gazette of thirteen days ago. This occupies articles for newspapers. The Chinese type of 
nearly half the sheet. It is followed by a first education adapts them for this particular mode of 
instalment of an account of the foreign method conveying ideas, and renders their productions 
of protecting rivers by embankments. This is re- very agreeable reading. They are, many of them, 
printed from a translation by myself published in masters in conclusive logic and historical illustra- 
the Peking Magazine five years ago. tion. 

Then comes the leading article. It is an argu- The Polytechnic Institution and Reading Boom, 
ment for making science an essential element in founded here by a few representative Europeans snd 
education. The writer says that the wise man Chinese, is at present still only in the germ. There 
considers ignorance of anything to be a disgrace, is a reading-room, and the native newspapers ss“ 
China herself, in two dynasties particularly, the journals are there on the table, but no one goes to 
Han and the Sung, has shown a strong tendency read them. It is not in a busy street, and anyone 
to examine into nature in a scientific way. Of going there would have to take a walk or call 
this proof remains in many books compiled in ujinriktha on purpose. The library contains some 
those times. But the imperfections of the re- valuable Chinese books, ancient and modern, 
searches then made are palpable. They fell far Among them are about twenty works recently 
short of completing the description of the world, translated for the Chinese provincial Government. 
The investigators of those days did not exhaust There are treatises on the steam-engine, electricity, 
the subjects of their enquiries. They left much chronological tables, geology, geography, navtgs- 
to be done in unfolding the mysteries of the uni- tion, &c. Two translators and a schoolmaster of 
verse and of life. Why should not China at the very competent ability are in the constant employ 
present time regard it as highly important to con- of the provincial Government. One of these 
tinue and perfect what the ancients have nobly gentlemen has lately published a political work, 
begun P Chung si kwan hi lio lun. It is not written for 

He then states what Europe is now doing for the Government, but from the author's desire to 
scientific education by founding special schools give to the official class in China a correct view of 
and museums, bv prosecuting enquiries into the the political condition of those countries wu“ 
secrets of nature in every part of the world, and whicn their native land has diplomatic relations 
by giving rewards to eminent discoverers. and commercial intercourse. It treats fairly the 

The literati of China, then, he concludes, ought question of Christianity, of reconquering the Mo- 
from devotion to the State, and for the good of hammedan provinces m Central Asia, of opium, 
their countrymen, to combine the study of science and of other pressing matters. It aims at givinp 
with that application to literature for which they China sound advice, and its statements are ma e 
are already so much distinguished. in a friendly and Christian tone. It has cafe 

After many items of news occurs a republication forth commendation from Li hung chang, ana 
of a proclamation against opium by Lin tse seu, being much read here and in the capital. 


and of other pressing matters. It aims at gins? 
China sound advice, and its statements are maae 
in a friendly and Christian tone. It has calley 
forth commendation from Li hung chang, and is 
being much read here and in the capital. 
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Another of the translators is conducting a 
monthly magazine of science and of general in¬ 
formation, very well illustrated with engravings. 
In the number for this month appears an excellent 
lithographed likeness of Li ung chang. This 
journal u private, and does not yet quite pay its 
war; but it is well conducted, and, as familiar- 
iaing the Chinese readers with pictorial illustra¬ 
tions, and with a mass of new scientific facts, it is 
effecting much good. It is nominally connected 
with the Polytechnic Institution, hut the editor¬ 
ship is independent A part-Chinese editorship 
proves to be disastrous. Words that should not 
be used, and changes that should not he made, 
are introduced at the last moment, without the 
knowledge, and against the wishes of the foreign 
translator. Entire independence is his only safe¬ 
guard. Joseph Edkihs. 


B j KM ta jm BOOKS. 

General Literature. 

CiJip.MO!rr-GA!fXEAU, C. L’authenticiU du Saint Sepulchre et 
le tombeaa dc Joseph d’Arimathie. Paris: Leroux. 
2 fr. 50 c. 

Coiun», Frances. Mortimer Collins : his Letters and Friend¬ 
ships. Sampson Low & Co. 24x. 

Is vent AIRE general des richesses d’art. Vol. I. Paris, 

monuments religieux. Paris: Plon. (Issued by the 

Ministry of Public Instruction.) 

SfoCo.vx, J. C. Egypt as it is. Cassell. 21 s. 

YiS'Ski.vg, W. On Chinese Currency Coin and Paper Money. 
Leiden: Brill. 

History. 

BCnrj'S.G. Eleven Land Grants of the Chanlakyas of An- 
hilrad, a contribution to the History of Gujer&t. TrUbner. 
Sf.6 d. 

HAraiAC, M. B. Bernard D61ideux et requisition Albi- 
goiae. Paris: Hachette. 

Ret, E. G. Becherches g6ographiques et historiqnes sur la 
domination des Latins en Orient, accompagnees de textes 
inrfita ou peu connna dn xii« an xiv« siilcle. Paris: 
Lahore. 

Borscn, Camille. Histoire de la Guerre de Crim6e. 2 Tom. 
md Atlas. Paris : Hachette. 

Physical Science. 

Pnr,U. C. The Msiteria Medica, compiled from Sanskrit 
mf'iic&l works. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. 

Happe, L Ueber den physiologischen ;Entwickelnngsgang 
da- Lehre von den Farben (Yortrag). Leipzig : Yeit. 
UL20Pf. 

Koecf, et D. E. Danielssen*. Fauna littoralis Norwegiae. 
ID. Bergen. 

A. Beitriige zor Kenntniss der Berasteinformation. 
Kluiggberg: Koch. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
vogkl, H. W. Practische Spectralanalyse irdischer Stoffe. 
Noniltngen: Beck. 8 M. 


Philology, $c. 

Abel, C. Koptische TJntersuchungen. 2. Halite. 2. Thl. 
Berlin: DUmmler. 8 M. 

APRAyLLOiQEJ f. die Knnde d. Morgenlandea. Red. v. 0. 

I/*th. 8. Bd. Nr. 8. Leipzig : Brockhaua. 22 M. 

CfriLEn, G. Three new Edicts of Asoka. TrUbner. 2 j. Gtf. 
Jacob Grimm n. F. D. Graeter. Briefwechsel zwischen, aus 
den jahren 1810-1813. Hrsg. ▼. Hermann Fischer. Heil- 
bronn: Henninger. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

*aidii et Ammonia carminum de aetdonum auspiciia reliquiae. 
Accedunt anecdota astrologica. Bee. A. Ludwich. Leip- 
zi$:Teabner. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

ctrkl. L. Die Mjthologie der Hits. Marburg : Elwert. 
< M. 20 Pf. ^ 

'Keandlungen der 81. Versammlnng dentscher Philologen 
Q* Schulmanner in TUbingon vom 25 bis 28 Sept. 1876. 
Teubner. M. 9 . 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

July 26.-5 pji. Davis Lecture at the Zoological 
Gardens. Prof. Garrod on the Omithorhynchus. 
o AT * July 27.-8 PJ(. Quekett Club. Annual Meeting. 
ttAn^AT, July 28, 8.45 P Ji. Royal Botanic. 


8CIENCE. 

American Addresses , with a Lecture on the 
Study of Biology. By Thomas H. Hux- 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1877.) 
The five addresses which have been recently 
brought out by Prof. Hnxley in the form of 
a small volume were delivered under very 
™ned conditions, and deal with subjects 
widely separate from one another. Three 
of them form a series of lectures on the doc¬ 
trine of Evolution, and were delivered by the 
a atbor at New York in September, last year. 


These were the only popular scientific lec¬ 
tures which Prof. Hnxley would allow him¬ 
self to undertake daring his summer holiday 
devoted to a tour in the United States. The 
“ Address on University Education ” was 
delivered at the formal opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, 
during the same visit. The concluding lec¬ 
ture of the present volume was delivered in 
connexion with the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus at South Kensington in 
December, last year, and deals with the 
study of Biology. 

The range of topics thus indicated is 
wide enough to give ns samples of all the 
moods of Prof. Huxley’s vigorous and elo¬ 
quent style. As compared with his pre¬ 
viously published addresses and essays, we 
find no diminution of power, no less artistic 
care in the arrangement of materials, no 
less cogency of argument and stern insist¬ 
ence on the appeal to facts rather than to 
a priori considerations, nor can we detect 
any indication that as he grows older the 
author is more timid in face of those 
“ logical consequences ” of his teaching— 
the bugbears of some, but the beacons of 
other, philosophers. Perhaps—and this is 
more especially noticeable in the lectures on 
Evolution—there is less of that playful treat¬ 
ment of opponents and their transgressions 
—that sndden but graceful discomfiture of 
his adversary by the unexpected production 
of a quaint, though close-fitting illustration 
—which in former writings gave a pungency 
and aroma to Prof. Huxley’s pages no less 
fascinating than peculiarly their own. 

In the three lectures on Evolution, the 
history of Nature is made the subject of a 
closely-reasoned enquiry. Three current 
hypotheses—the Uniformitarian, the Mil¬ 
tonic, and,the Evolutional—are recognised, 
and their respective claims to our acceptance 
discussed. The palaeontological evidence in 
favour of the hypothesis of Evolution forms 
the snbject of the second and third lectures, 
and with great skill the opportunity is used 
in order to bring before an American audi¬ 
ence in the most forcible way two very im¬ 
portant and interesting American discoveries 
of recent date. America is, indeed, rapidly 
becoming the head-quarters of palaeonto¬ 
logical research. Prof. Huxley’s own dis¬ 
coveries regarding the genealogical con¬ 
nexion of birds and reptiles form an im¬ 
portant argument in favour of the hypothesis 
of Evolution, and in placing this argument 
before his audience he was able to explain 
to them at some length the interesting new 
fossil-birds obtained by Prof. Marsh of Yale 
College, from the cretaceous rocks of West¬ 
ern America. The structure of two of 
these birds, Hesperomis and Icthyomis, which 
possessed, unlike all other birds, distinct 
conical teeth embedded in their jaws, is 
illustrated by woodcuts in the printed lec¬ 
ture. Now that the principle has been ad¬ 
mitted we may hope to see an illustrated 
edition of some of the lectures which were 
issued in preceding volnmes without wood- 
cats. 

The second American discovery which is 
brought to bear on the hypothesis of Evolu¬ 
tion, and forms, indeed, part of what Prof. 
Hnxley calls the “ demonstrative evidence of 
Evolution,” relates to the pedigree of the horse 


and is also dne to Prof. Marsh. Strangely 
enongh America, which within the historic 
period is remarkable for the absence of in¬ 
digenous horses and the fertility within her 
borders of the wild horses descended from 
domesticated ancestors of the Old World, is 
even more remarkable for having buried in 
her soil a greater number and variety of 
fossil horses than any that the Old World 
can show. Eohippus and Orohippus from 
the American Eocene deposits, and Mesohip- 
pus from the American Miocene deposits, are 
most important links in the series (the later 
members of which are Pliohippus, Hipparion 
and Anchitherium, found also in European 
Tertiary strata), connecting the living one¬ 
toed genus Equus with a typically five-toed an¬ 
cestor common to it and other ungulate 
mammals. The structure of the feet and 
teeth of this series of forms which furnish 
demonstrative evidence of the evolution of 
the horse by progressive modification is 
placed before the reader in its main features 
with great clearness, and the description is 
notably assisted by a full-page woodcut. 

The choice of the term “ Miltonic ” in 
place of any other for what is sometimes 
termed the “ Mosaic” account or hypothesis 
of creation, and the statement of the reasons 
which have led to that choice, are samples 
of a kind of serious jesting in which Prof. 
Hnxley shows infinite skill and delicacy. 
There is no doubt, he urges, as to Milton’s 
view of the history of creation as given in 
his great poem. On the other hand, were 
a writer to call this the “ Biblical doctrine ” 
he “ would be met by the authority of many 
eminent scholors, to say nothing of men of 
science, who at various times have abso¬ 
lutely denied that any such doctrine is to be 
found in Genesis.” In fact, we are told 
by these authorities that the six days of 
Genesis are six periods that we may make 
just as long or as short as convenience re¬ 
quires. “A person,” says Prof. Hnxley, 
“who is not a Hebrew scholar can only 
stand aside and admire the marvellous 
flexibility of a language which admits of 
such diverse interpretations.” The term 
“ Mosaic ” in reference to the same doctrine, 
Prof. Hnxley also considers objectionable 
because “ we are now assured upon the 
authority of the highest critics, and even of 
dignitaries of the Church, that there is no 
evidence that Moses wrote the book of 
Genesis, or knew anything about it.” 

“ You will understand," he Bays, “ that I give 
no judgment—it would be an impertinence upon 
my part to volunteer even a suggestion—upon 
such a subject. But that being the state of 
opinion among scholars and the clergy, it is 
well for the unlearned in Hebrew lore, and for 
the laity, to avoid entangling themselves in such 
a vexed question. Happily Milton leaves us no 
excuse for doubting what he means, and. I shall 
therefore he safe in speaking of the opinion in 
question as the Miltonic hypothesis." 


The Baltimore address gives us a sketch 
of the writer’s ideal of primary education, 
of university education, and especially of 
medical education—how to encourage, re¬ 
search, and how best to fill vacancies in a 
professoriate. He does not hold the view 
that “ yon can go into the market and. buy 
research, and that supply will follow de¬ 
mand, as in the ordinary course of com- 
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merce.” His conviction is “ that the best 
investigators are usually those who have 
also the responsibilities of instruction.” 
Very valuable for other universities than 
that of Baltimore are Prof. Huxley’s few 
words of advice on “ buildings.” “ Get an 
honest bricklayer, and make him build you 
just such rooms as you really want, leaving 
ample space for extension.” When 

“you have endowed all the professors you need, 
and built all the laboratories that are wanted, and 
have the best museum and the finest library that 
can be imagined; then if you have a few hundred 
thousand dollars you don’t know what to do with, 
send for an architect, and tell him to put up a 
facade. If American is similar to English ex¬ 
perience, any other course will probably lead you 
into having some stately structure, good for your 
architect's fame, but not in the least what you 
want.” 

The South Kensington lecture contains 
some strong pleading for the study of Bio¬ 
logy, as a subject of deep importance to the 
community. Among other illustrations of 
its importance it is urged that thereby alone 
are men able to form something like a 
rational conception of what constitutes valu¬ 
able criticism of the teachings of biologists. 

“ Brilliant articles ” are from time to time 
written by “ paper-philosophers ” devoid of 
even the elements of biological knowledge, 
and the teachings of biologists are demolished, 
while the weather-cock heads among us are, 
Prof. Huxley tells us, much exercised by the 
“ winds of doctrine ” lot loose in the said 
articles. Turning, however, to his favourite 
storehouse of metaphor, he finds that the 
brilliancy of the writers “ is like the light 
given out by the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, of which Solomon speaks.” Solomon 
makes use of the image for purposes of 
comparison, but Prof. Huxley politely ab¬ 
stains from proceeding further into detail. 

The study of Biology which is here advo¬ 
cated is practical study of the actual phe¬ 
nomena presented by plants and animals. 

“ Nobody will ever know anything about biology, 
except in a dilettante ‘paper-philosopher’ way, 
who contents himself with reading books on 
botany, zoology, and the like; and the reason of 
this is simple and easy to understand. It is that 
all language is merely symbolical of the things of 
which it treats; the more complicated the things, 
the more bare is the symbol, and the more its 
verbal definition requires to be supplemented by 
the information derived directly from the hand¬ 
ling, and the seeing, and the touching of the thing 
symbolised—that is really what is at the bottom 
of the whole matter. . . . You may read any 
quantity of books, and you may be almost as 
ignorant as you were at starting, if you don’t ! 
have, at the back of your minds, the change for 
words in definite images which can only be 
acquired through the operation of your observing 
faculties on the phenomena, of nature.” 

The rationale of the demand for practical 
teaching in all branches of science—a 
demand to which it is exceedingly difficult 
to get those who have the direction of edu¬ 
cational institutions in this country to 
accede—has never been Btated with more 
simple force than in the above extract. 

Like all his writings, this last volume by 
Prof. Huxley presents him to us in the 
aspect of a sure-footed resolute guide who, 
with a firm hand, takes us up an endless 
variety of the peaks of social and scientific 
problems, hard to be scaled. He brings his 


reader skilfully up to the summit, explains 
the prospect, and carefully deposits him 
again in his proper place. There are few 
excursions, where a little exertion is needful, 
so exhilarating and profitable, so much to be 
recommended to the traveller among ques- 
tions-of-the-day, as those which are accessible 
through the good offices of Prof. Huxley. 

E. Rat Lakkester. 


Vocabulaire Franrais-Mentonais. Par James 
Bruyn Andrews. (Nice: Imprimerie 
Nifoise, 1877.) 

This work forms the complement of Mr. 
Andrews’s Essai de Grammaire du Dialecte 
Mentonais (see Academy, vol. viii., p. 482) ; 
and it is impossible to criticise it without 
referring to this latter, which contains the 
chief explanation of its orthography. As 
Mr. Andrews states that he has undertaken 
the work in the hope of its being useful for 
the comparative study of languages, we 
will examine how far it fulfils this object. 

Language consists of sounds associated 
with meanings; and its ordinary written 
representation is philologically useful only 
so far as it enables ns to determine the 
sounds. The first duty of the investigator 
of a living dialect is to discriminate all its 
sounds; his second, to describe them, either 
by comparing them with sounds in well- 
known languages, or by giving their 
physiological formation; and his third, to 
represent them by an exact and unam¬ 
biguous orthography, the correspondence of 
letters and sounds being fully explained. 
When it is mentioned that to all these 
points, taking Vocabulary and Grammar to¬ 
gether, Mr. Andrews devotes less than four 
small pages, while in Dr. Murray’s Dialect 
of the Southern Oounties of Scotland —a work 
.which may serve as a model for dialectal in¬ 
vestigations—they occupy fifty-seven (from 
which, however, some space devoted to lin- 
guistic comparison must be deducted), it will 
be guessed that Mr. Andrews’s treatment of 
them falls far short of what is required. In 
making no distinction between close and 
open s in Mentonese, though it exists in 
French and Italian, Mr. Andrews may be 
right, for we have no means of controlling 
his facts; but when he says that o has the 
sound of French eu, he either does not 
know, or forgets, that eu in French repre¬ 
sents two distinct sounds (feu , veuf). The 
description of nasal n is unintelligible; and 
in several other cases we are quite uncertain 
as to what sound Mr. Andrews means. The 
orthography adopted by Mr. Andrews only 
increases the confusion; he has chosen to 
misrepresent the dialect by writing in the 
same way sounds which he asserts to be 
different, and by writing in different ways 
sounds which he asserts to be identical. We 
cannot tell whether the distinction in spel¬ 
ling between the i of amaia (aimee), dec., 
and the y of may a (maille ), &c., represents 
a distinction in sound, or is a concealment 
of the fact that sounds different in French 
and Italian are identical in Mentonese. On 
the other hand, there is no more justifica¬ 
tion for Mr. Andrews’s not distinguishing 
close o from open o by the spelling, than 
there would be for his not distinguishing 
i from e. The elementary principle of pho¬ 


netic orthography'—any other orthography 
is philologically worthless—is that there 
shall be as many symbols (simple or com- 
pound) as there are sounds, each symbol 
always representing the same sound, and 
each sound being always represented by 
the same symbol. It would be easy 
to accumulate instances where Mr. An¬ 
drews’s spelling leaves us in the dark as to 
the sounds and accent of words, or evaa mis¬ 
leads us. If, following his too simple rale 
that the accented syllable is the same as in 
Latin, we accent decade (dechoir ) on the 
second syllable because of eddere, and re- 
spoande (repondre ) on the last because of 
respondere, we strongly suspect we should be 
wrong. It is evident that to make Mr. 
Andrews’s book as useful for philology as he 
desires, it must be supplemented by a list of 
the popular words in a strictly phonetic 
spelling ; and that to be competent to make 
this list, Mr. Andrews must educate his enr 
and vocal organs by the practical study of 
phonetics.* 

To turn to some minor points: Mr. An¬ 
drews gives in his Vocabulary but one gram¬ 
matical form of the words, and thus, not¬ 
withstanding his Grammar, often leaves ns 
ignorant of the others, frequently just a» 
important. Then many of the words are 
obviously not real Mentonese, the unsophis¬ 
ticated language of the peasantry, but im¬ 
ported literary terms confined to the edu¬ 
cated classes. Such words as animaimn, 
animosita, aniversari, anonsiaseian, anonrno 
—all from one column—are next to useless 
for the scientific study of the dialect, though, 
of conrse, they have their value for those 
who use the book simply as an aid to con¬ 
versing in Mentonese. It is, doubtless, to 
some extent the fear of scaring such people 
by unfamiliar spellings that has led Mr. 
Andrews to adopt an orthography which is 
made to look easy bv suppressing important 
distinctions of sound ; and dialectal students 
cannot too soon or too clearly understand 
that, if such considerations stand in the way 
of their representing facta, they forfeit much 
of their claim to be useful to philology- 
In making these criticisms; our chief 

and 
of 
to 

make the most of their advantages; if they 
do not, philology must go without an essential 
part of its materials. The bare fact that his 
Vocabulary contains over ten thousand words 
of an important and hitherto unknown 
dialect testifies both to the time and labour 
he has expended, and to the value of his 
work; if we call upon him to do more, it 18 
because he is evidently a conscientious 
worker, free from that pretension which leads 
many writers to neglect registering the facts 
of a dialect, in order to discuss its history 
and etymologies with an almost entire ignor¬ 
ance of linguistic science. 

The Mentonese dialect, exemplifying th e 
transition from North Italian to Proven fat 
offers points of the highest interest, wbicn 
only closer study would enable us to discuss 
satisfactorily. The strong infusion J >_ 

• The absence of any work on this subject suited 
for beginners, especially :"or self-instruction, will so 
be remedied by Mr. Sweet’s Handbook of Phone -i 
now being printed for the Clarendon Press senes. 


object is to enable Mr. Andrews, 
any others who have the opportunity 
investieratine a livimr dialect on the spot 
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Italian and other foreign words renders 
caution necessary: for instance, by the side 
of mch (cinq) with s, there is celo (del) 
with tsh. The diphthongisation in respoande 
( ripondre ) and similar words is noteworthy, 
and the treatment of final vowels offers 
some perplexing anomalies. We have caro 
(. dm ), veto (vrai) in the singular, earn, verii 
in the plural; but uey (aril), cava (clieval) 
sing, wye, cava, or cavale plur. Many 
sound-changes will be familiar to those ac¬ 
quainted with Provencal and Italian, and Mr. 
Andrews’s book is an important aid to fix¬ 
ing their boundaries. Romanic scholars will 
be grateful for Mr. Andrews’s substantial 
contribution to their knowledge, and to them 
we commend his Vocabulaire Franrais-Men- 
tmais. Henry Nicol. 


DISPOSAL OP THE “ CHALLENGER ” COLLECTIONS. 

Fed* a Parliamentary paper recently issued we 
learn that the Lords of the Treasury, acting on the 
advics of the Council of the Royal Society, have 
sanctioned Sir Wyville Thomson's propositions 
with reference to the collections accumulated 
during the voyage of the Challenger. The 
botanical specimens are to be distributed from 
Kew, under Sir Joseph Hooker’s directions; the 
birds are to be placed for determination in Dr. 
Sclater's hands, and the fishes in those of Dr. 
Gunther, collections of both classes being retained 
in the British Museum, while the distribution of 
the remainder is to be a subject for further con¬ 
sideration, The small number of land-mammals, 
reptiles, and insects, collected bvthe Expedition w ill 
he sent unconditionally to the British Museum. It 
is seen, therefore, that the determination of 
this part of the collection—the plants and verte- 
hrata—will not cause any expense to the country. 
AH the remainder of the vast collection, including 
the marine invertebrate, samples of the sea- 
bottom and of the water—in fact, all the pibces 
judjkativa of the results of the voyage—will 
remain for some time in Sir W. Thomson's charge, 
»tvpe-eeries being sent as early as possible to the 
British Museum. For working out this part of 
the collection during the present financial year, a 
•um not exceeding 4,000/. has been inserted in the 
estimates. Sir Wyville will receive 500/., or half 
his former salary, with travelling expenses; Mr. 
Murray is retained as permanent assistant at a 
s&lary of 400/. a year; and various other appoint¬ 
ments are suggested in connexion with the details 
of determining and arranging this vast assemblage 
of specimens. 


DEATH OP DR. JAMES BRYCE. 

Field geology is certainly not without its risks, 
"e have heard, for example, of a geological 
*prveyor in India having been carried off by a 
jjpr, and even in this country fatal accidents 
have occasionally occurred. It may be remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Strickland, many years ago, was 
ailed by a train while examining a geological 
section in a railway-cutting. And another name 
has just been added to the roll of geological 
btartyrs, Dr. James Bryce having met with a fatal 
accident while engaged last week in examining 
me rocks in the neighbourhood of the Falls of 
foyers. For many years Dr. Bryce was mathe¬ 
matical master, and afterwards Rector, of the 
tdinbnrgh High School; but his tastes lay chiefly 
m the direction of geology. He was an active 
member of the Edinburgh Geological Society, 
mu had been a fellow of the London Society 
1834. A great number of his papers on tho 
geological structure of parts of Ireland and Scot- 
tad an scattered through our journals, and he 
also author of several scientific works, in- 
chdiig one on the geology of the Isle of Arran. 
Ik. Biyce bad for many yean presented to the 


British Association annual Reports on earthquakes 
in Scotland; and, at the Glasgow meeting last 
autumn, he was a prominent member of Sec¬ 
tion C. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Opposition of Mars .—Advantage will be taken by 
several observers of the approaching favourable 
opposition of Mars for a new determination of the 
solar parallax, by observing the diurnal parallax of 
the planet. It is to be hoped that the old method, 
which Kepler attempted to apply to Tycho Brahe’s 
observations, and which was first tried with some 
degree of success by Cassini and by Flamsteed in 
the year 1672, will yield satisfactory results when 
superior modern instruments are properly employed 
at suitable stations. Mr. l’ogson has expressed his 
intention of making such observations by means of 
the equatoreal of the Madras Observatory; and, 
more promising still, under the auspices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Mr. Gill has left 
England for the Island of Ascension for the special 
purpose of making the requisite observations by 
means of Lord Lindsay’s heliometer, kindly lent 
for the occasion. Nearly half a century ago, on 
the occasion of the opposition of 1830, Olbers ex¬ 
pressed his wish that the heliometer might be used 
lor such a purpose, as in his opinion the solar 
parallax could be determined in that way “ fully 
as accurately ” as by means of the transits of 
Venus. At last, then, the old wish of Olbers is 
on the point of being realised. Besides Mars, 
Mr. Gill intends to observe also some of the 
minor plants for the same purpose. The favourable 
opportunity will not be neglected for physical ob¬ 
servations of the surface of Mars. Past experience 
has sufficiently shown that for these observations 
a very large telescope is far less essential than a 
skilful and experienced draughtsman and a pure and 
transparent atmosphere. It is, therefore, satisfac¬ 
tory to learn that Mr. Green, who has given 
proofs of his skill in that special branch of 
work, is going to the fine climate of Madeira, 
taking with him an excellent reflector for the 
special purpose of making sketches of Mars. 

Saturn, near its bright neighbour Mars, will 
appear fainter than usual, as the ring is now a 
very narrow ellipse. The disappearance and re¬ 
appearance of the ring in February next will 
scarcely be observable, the planet being then too 
near the sun, and the circumstances will not be 
more favourable at the next similar occasion in 
the autumn of 1861, so that observers must wait 
till the year 1906 before they can observe the 
phenomena connected with the disappearance and 
reappearance of the ring to advantage. Saturn is, 
however, during the ensuing apparition in an in¬ 
teresting and favourable position for observations 
of its satellites, since their apparent orbits are 
very fiat ellipses, and their conjunctions with the 
ends of the ring and with the limbs of the ball 
can be observed with considerable accuracy, with¬ 
out the need of a micrometer. 

Continuation of the Bonn Survey of the Heavens. 
—Practical observers of the heavens appreciate 
the great boon of possessing the star-catalogues 
and star-maps of the “ Bonner Durchmusterung.” 
But this survey of the heavens is confined to the 
northern hemisphere, and the want of a similar 
survey of the stars of the southern hemisphere 
has been and is continually felt. When, in 1852, 
the late Prof. Argelander began the observations 
for his projected work, it was his intention to 
extend it to the twentieth or twenty-fifth degree 
of southern declination, or as far as it could possi¬ 
bly he accomplished at the Bonn Observatory. 
He was, however, afterwards induced to exclude 
the portion south of 2° of southern declination, 
partly by the magnitude of the undertaking, but 
chiefly because experience soon proved the impos¬ 
sibility of reaching, with unaltered instrumental 
means, even approximately the same degree of 


completeness for the most southerly regions which 
was aimed at and which was really reached for 
the northern hemisphere. Argelander was, more¬ 
over, guided by the consideration that the Burvey 
ought to be uniformly extended over the whole 
southern hemisphere, and that that portion of 
the work which he relinquished might be accom¬ 
plished better, and perhaps even more quickly, at 
some more suitably placed observatory than he 
could do it at Bonn. Accordingly, in 1862, he 
made an appeal to the Council of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society for their good offices in the 
matter, and the Council responded by appointing a 
committee for making the necessary preliminary 
enquiries and arrangements. Three oDservatories 
—those at Madras, at Melbourne, and at the Gape 
of Good Hope — undertook between them the 
survey of the southern heavens. Hitherto, how¬ 
ever, the hopes of astronomers of coming into pos¬ 
session of some, at least, of the results have been 
disappointed. In the Reports of the Melbourne 
Observatory something may be learnt about the 
progress of tho survey between 40° and 60° 
of southern declination. But nothing appears to 
be publicly known of how much of the work has 
been really accomplished either at Madras or at 
the Gape. Under these circumstances, Prof. 
Schdnfeld, Argelander’s successor at Bonn, and 
formerly one of the chief workers at the Durch¬ 
musterung, has resolved not to wait any longer, 
but to undertake the continuation of the old work 
to the twenty-third degree of southern declination, 
and he has already made good progress in his new 
undertaking. The chief alteration or deviation 
in the future results will be considered a welcome 
improvement. Argelander has clearly and re¬ 
peatedly explained that he aimed at reaching 
completeness only with regard to the stars of the 
ninth magnitude, that the fainter stars were to be 
considered merely as a very welcome, though 
incomplete, addition, and that in his lowest 
class, 9" - 5, all faint stars which had been 
observed at least twice were included with¬ 
out further discrimination. The method of ob¬ 
serving rendered some. incongruities unavoid¬ 
able. The rich regions of the heavens are, 
in comparison with the poor ones, really richer 
than they appear in the Bonn Atlas. The 
employment of a much more powerful tele¬ 
scope allows Schdnfeld to be more discriminating, 
and his lowest magnitude, 10“', is not intended to 
include stars whicli are really fainter. The con¬ 
tinuation of the Durchmusterung is now in the 
most competent hands, and astronomers may look 
forward with confidence to come in a few years 
into possession of the results. The southern limit 
fixed upon by Schdnfeld for his survey is the 
northern limit of the zones, which Dr. Gould is 
engaged in observing at Cordova in the Argentine 
Republic. 

From the last Report of the Astronomer Royal 
to the Board of Visitors we learn that the results 
of the observations of stars made from the begin¬ 
ning of 1868 to the end of 1876 will be combined 
in one Nine-Year Catalogue, containing more than 
2,250 stars. It is to be attached to the volume of 
observations for 1876. Photographs of the sun 
have been taken, between May, 1876, and May, 
1877, on 140 days; they show a complete absence 
of spots on 67 days, and on 29 of these there are 
neither spots nor faculae. The sun's chromosphere 
has been examined with the spectroscope on 67 
days, on 39 of which prominences were seen. 

In the Appendix of the Washington Observa¬ 
tions of 1874 a brief hut interesting account is 
found of the publications which have emanated 
from the Observatory between 1845 and 1876, and 
of its chief instruments, the last of which is the 
great 26 in. equatoreal of 32 j ft. focal length, 
mounted in 1873. The descriptions are accom¬ 
panied by heliotype representations of the more 
important instruments. The volume is probably 
the last publication of the Washington Observa¬ 
tory while under the superintendence of Rear- 
Admiral Davis, who died on February 18, at 
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the age of seventy years. He published, in 1858 
an English translation of Gauss’ Theoria motus, 
which was printed at the joint expense of the 
American Government and of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The meeting of the “ Astronomische Gesell- 
Bchaft ” will be held this year from August 30 to 
September 1, at Stockholm, under the presidency 
of O. Struve. The society meets every second 
vear. The last meeting, in 1875, was held at 
Leiden. 


BOTANY. 

Beitrdge zur Kenntnm der Pilzgattung Asper¬ 
gillus, von Karl Adolf Wilhelm.—The genus 
Aspergillus was founded as long ago as 1729 by 
Micheli, who brought together under this name a 
number of fungal forms which appeared to him to 
agree in the peculiar arrangement of their spores. 
After having been long neglected, it was revived 
by Link, who reconstructed the genus on a more 
definite basis. But even after a century had 
elapsed this genus was little known, and it re¬ 
mained for Corda to define its limits with pre¬ 
cision enough to make it generally acceptable. 
Nevertheless, the position of the genus was still 
doubtful when De Bary, by his celebrated re¬ 
searches on the nature of Aspergillus glaucus, dis¬ 
covered that this particular form was merely the 
conidia of an Ascomycetous fungus, the perithecia 
of which had been taken for a different fungus 
called Eurotium. De Bary then made this species 
the type of a new Ascomycetous genus under the 
name of Eurotium Aspergillus glaucus along with 
which the other species of the old genus were 
classed as conidia forms of yet unknown Eurotium 
fungi. Dr. Wilhelm now proposes to separate 
the other species, retaining for them the old name 
of Aspergillus (Micheli), and the researches de¬ 
tailed in the paper quoted above are what 
he relies on to justify this. His researches 
include an enquiry into the vegetative relations 
(the germination of the spores and the develop¬ 
ment of the mycelium), the formation and 
structure of the conidiophores and the sclerotia, 
and a statement of his systematic disposition of 
the genus, prefaced by an introduction and review 
of the previous investigations in the same field. 
In the summer of 1874 Aspergillus clavatus, 
Desm., appeared in persistent abundance in the 
Strasshurg Laboratory, and on Professor de Bary 
showing the similarity in the development of this 
fungus to that of Pcnicillium glaucum, Link, ex¬ 
periments were made to see whether the Aspergillus 
could be brought to the formation of sclerotia, 
which Brefeld states he had succeeded in doing 
with Penicillium. With this view extensive 
cultivations were instituted, and the result was 
that Dr. Wilhelm found the sclerotia of Eur. A. 
niger, Eur. A. Jlavus, and Aspergillus ochraceus, 
a whole year previous to the meeting of the 
Gesellschaft Naturforschender Freunde at Berlin 
( 'Bot. Zeit. xxviii., April, 1876, Sp. 265), at which 
Brefeld announced his success in finding the 
sclerotia of Eur. A. niger after four years' wrest¬ 
ling with his “ method,” of which the world 
has surely heard enough. The production of 
sclerotia in A. ochraceus was followed step by 
step so carefully that there could be no doubt 
as to their genetic connexion, but, though 
in the two other cases the experiments 
were not so thoroughly complete, they were still 
exact enough, in view of the analogies of struc¬ 
ture, &c., to leave little room for mistake. The 
question as to the function of the sclerotia in the 
circle of generations in their respective plants, is 
not yet solved, and will presently engage, we are 
informed, the attention of Dr. Wilhelm. The 
publication of the present part of his researches 
has been made partly in order to secure priority 
(in view of the experiments of Brefeld); but 
apart from this, we are sure that no one will be 
disappointed who reads the detailed account of 
the development and anatomy of the sclerotia, the 


mycelium and the conidiophores, and the sys¬ 
tematic disposition of this as yet rather unsettled 
genus. Dr. Wilhelm’s researches were wholly 
carried out in the laboratory of Prof, de Bary, in 
Strassburg. 

Fossil Plants and their Testimony in Reference 
to the Doctrine of Evolution, by William Carru- 
thers, F.R.S., &c.—Under the above title Mr. Car- 
ruthers reprints two of his Presidential addresses, 
from the Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associa¬ 
tion. The first of these is occupied mainly with 
a review of the Fossil Vegetable kingdom, and 
the conditions under which it has been pre¬ 
served, while in the second he brings to 
bear against the hypothesis of genetic evo¬ 
lution a series of interesting details which 
there is not here space to enter into. There is, 
however, one of his objections which we think of 
special weight, and would here mention—viz. the 
demand upon time made by the advocate 1 of 
genetic evolution. He says:—“ The single species 
of Salix polaris (still living in the Arctic regions 
of both the Old World and the New) carries us 
back beyond the Glacial Period. Several specific 
forms existed, as we have seen, during the Creta¬ 
ceous epoch. Beyond this we want geological 
periods," &c. A number of such facts, and he 
gives many, compels the advocate of Evolution to 
fall back on the incompleteness of the Palaeonto¬ 
logical record—that is, to rely on a negative con¬ 
dition of things as compared with the positive 
facts quoted by Mr. Carruthers. The following is 
the general conclusion which he arrives at:— 
"The whole evidence supplied by fossil plants is, 
then, opposed to the hypothesis of genetic evolution, 
and especially tile sudden and simultaneous appear¬ 
ance of the most highly organised plants at particular 
stages in the past history of the globe, and the entire 
absence among fossil plants of any forms intermediate 

between existing classes or families.The 

rocks record the existence of the plants and animal 
forms ; but as yet they have disclosed nothing what¬ 
ever as to how these forms originated.” 

Ueher die Entwickelung von Phyllitis, Scytosi- 
phon und Asperococcus, von J. Reinke (Prings- 
heim’s Jahrbiicher, part II., vol. xi., 1877).—This 
short paper contains an account of the morphology 
of these three allied genera. An interesting part 
is the discussion of the question as to their 
sexuality. If they are to be considered sexual 
the sexuality is very rudimentary. Areschoug is, 
we believe, the only observer who states that he 
has seen sexual reproduction which was effected 
by the conjugation of zoospores—a process which 
Prof. Reinke failed to observe. But the conduct 
of the germ-tubes of the isolated spores appeared 
to him to favour the occurrence of a rudimentary 
sexuality. Where several of these germ-tubes 
come together they entwine and form a mass of 
new celjs by division, out of which single cells are 
capable of developing into new plants. But if 
the germ-tubes remain isolated they have the 
power of forming (out of the contents of the 
tubes) secondary spores, which, under favourable 
ciroumstances, emit germ-tubes and reproduce the 
plant. The researches do not seem complete, and 
the author himself expects that further investiga¬ 
tion will reveal yet undiscovered stages in the life- 
history of these plants. 


that “ they are admirably adapted for the use of 
pupils in the higher forms of our public and 
middle-class schools, and for young students gene¬ 
rally, as an easy, and, at the' same time, a sound 
and scientific introduction to a more advanced 
course of comparative philology.” It is needless 
to dwell upon the many excellences of Prof. 
Whitney's work, and Dr. Morris speaks with aa- 
thority when he says that he has found his lectures 
of great service in the special field of English 
philology. The editor's introduction expresses the 
views of the “ common-sense ” school of glottolocy 
well and clearly, and the book will, without doubt, 
prove very useful. The illustrations from Old 
English will be much appreciated. What dos • 
Dr. Morris mean, however, by the Greek e'x-io, . 
which he compares with our owe P 

Voyage au Pays de Babel. Par F. Juliet > 
(Paris: Plon.) M. Julien has got hold of a goad 
idea. He wishes to popularise the results of Com¬ 
parative Philology by connecting them with the 
discoveries made in Assyria and Babylonia. The 
Tower of Babel is still for him the starting-point of 
linguistic diversity, and he is reluctant to give up 
M. Oppert's erroneous translation of the Birs-i- 
Nimrud inscription, made in the early days of 
Assyrian research, in which Nebuchadnezzar wss 
made to refer to the Confusion of Tongues. Bui 
M. Julien’s idea is better than his execution of it. 
He has a very faint acquaintance indeed with 
either of the subjects of which he speaks, and his 
authorities, accordingly, are very indiscriminately 
chosen. M. Mdnant is hardly the highest authority 
in Assyrian matters, nor Pere Gratry in philo¬ 
logical ones. So long as M. Julien is content to 
copy Prof. Max Miiller he cannot go wrong, but 
unfortunately this is not always the case. The 
fact is that his book is really a theological 
manifesto in favour of Ultramontanism, and when 
we find that philologists like other “philosophic'' 
enquirers are divided at the outset into two classes, 
theists and atheists, we feel at once that any 
scientific criticism of the book is out of the 
question: the pretence it makes to a scientific 
character is simply misleading. The errors with 
which it abounds, though unpardonable in a 
writer who merely wishes to popularise science, 
will no doubt do but little harm to the readers to 
whom it is really addressed. Glottologista and 
Assyriologues have nothing to do with a work 
which identifies Nabonidus with Belshazzar, or 
which states that philologists have divided the 
languages of the world into “ only three ” families, 
and that all the problems of speech can be ei- 

E lained by the hypothesis of a single primaeval 
inguage which was a “ natural creation,” and 
not the “ invention of man.” 

The last number of the Zeitschrift der Deutsches 
Philologie contains two elaborate papers. The 
first is a commentary on the Hamdismal, with the 
text of the Codex Regius, by Sophus Bugge; the 
second a paper by Pietsch (in continuation) on 
the consonants of the Upper Frankish dialect in 
the ninth century. Among the reviews we may 
notice Zacher on Braune's Althochdeutscher Use- 
buck, and Schonbach on Wackernagel’s Althodr 
deutsche predigten und gebete. 


A continuation of Pritzel’s valuable Thesau¬ 
rus Literaturae Botanicae (interrupted by the 
death of the author) may be expected shortly 
from the pen of Prof. 0. Jessen. 

We have received Botanical Tables for the. Use 
of Junior Students, by Miss Arabella B. Buckley, 
We do not quite see where the Use comes in. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Whitneys Language and its Study. Edited by 
R. Morris. (Triibner.) Dr. Morris has reprinted 
the first seven chapters of Prof. Whitneys well- 
known Lectures on Language, with an introduc¬ 
tion, notes, appendices, and index, in the belief 


FINE ART. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historicd 
Collection of Water-Colour Paintings in the 
South Kensington Museum. With an In¬ 
troductory Notice, by Samuel Redgrave. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

In this volume—a sightly rather than a 
handy one—the Introduction fills 67 pages, 
and the Descriptive Catalogue 158. 'Vc 
do not observe any explicit statement as 
to the number of artists represented in the 
collection, or of the individual works: on 
looking into the Index, however, we find the 
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former to be 269, and the latter 511 or 
thereabouts. This, as combined with the 
number of pages, will give some idea of the 
scale upon which the “ descriptive” element 
of the Catalogue is worked, and will con¬ 
vince those who have not already familiarised 
themselves with the Water-Colour gallery at 
South Kensington that that collection has 
passed well beyond the merely initial or 
rudimentary stage. 

The Introduction explains the origin of 
the collection with the Sheepshanks speci¬ 
mens in 1857, followed by purchases, and by 
the Ellison, Townshend, and William Smith 
bequests and gifts. There are also sections 
on the materials and methods of water¬ 
colour art; on the early professors of it in 
England, and the great influence of Turner; 
on the foundation of the Water-Colour 
Society in 1804, and of other exhibiting 
bodies at later dates ; and on other cognate 
topics, closing with the “ Advance and 
Present State of the Art.” The point 
most prominently put forward, as matter 
of theory or argument, is that, although 
water-colour painting of divers kinds has 
existed in all ages from the most remote, 
and was especially practised by masters of 
the best period of the Dutch school, yet 
British water-colour painting, in its gradual 
development up to our own days, is an in¬ 
dependent growth. Our early painters did 
not take up water-colonring on the lines of 
the Dutch practice, and advance (or recede, 
as the case may be) therefrom in process of 
time. In this conntry, water-colour paint¬ 
ing began as simple topographical work in 
dark ground-tints, with a light over-wash of 
local colour; and the progress has gone on 
from this point, and has consisted chiefly in 
the gradually diminishing importance of the 
ground-tint, and increasing value of the 
local colouring, until at last the ground-tint 
was altogether discarded, and the thing 
begun ab initio as coloured work, comparable 
3s such to painting in oil or any other 
medium. We thus have the early “ stained ” 
drawings; the later “tinted” examples, 
midway between drawing and painting ; and 
the ultimate paintings, when the general 
laying-in of light and dark as substratum 
was relinquished—and, from this point, we 
should in reason always speak of water¬ 
colour “ paintings,” and not (as many of the 
olier.fashioned among ns still do) water- 
colour “ drawings.” We readily follow and 
agree in Mr. Redgrave’s reasoning on these 
points; only further surmising it to be ex¬ 
tremely probable that some of the improvers 
of water-colour art may have been incited to 
their ameliorations partly by the example 
of the elder Dutchmen and others, as well as 
by the natural evolution of their own pro¬ 
cesses. The stained method was superseded 
by the tinted towards the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, Samuel Hieronymus Grimm, 
Berne who settled in London 
about 1778, being one of the most decisive 
innovators in this way: he died in 1794. i 
“• Redgrave cannot venture to define the 
exact date when the tinted mode was fairly 
rainqaishod in favour of the full-coloured : 
considerable progress in this direction had 
been made by 1790. John Smith (com- 
moaly named Warwick Smith) is credited 
• ^ r - Bedgrave as having been the first to 


get beyond tinting: Dayes, Turner, and 
Girtin, rapidly followed: and, by the time 
the Water-Colour Society was founded, 
1804, this transitional process had been 
generally abandoned. 

William Frederick Wells appears to have 
been the original projector of the Society. 
With him, as the foundation-members, were 
associated George Barret, W. Sawrey Gilpin, 
Robert Hills, Francis Nicholson, Nicholas 
Pocock, William H. Pyne, and Samuel 
Shelley ; and, before the first exhibition of 
the Society opened in 1805, Joshua Cristall, 
John Glover, John C. Nattes, Stephen F. 
Rigaud, William Havell, James Hoi worthy, 
and John and Cornelius Varley, were added 
to the body. Of all these artists (if we are 
right in understanding W. Sawrey Gilpin 
to be the same as Sawrey Gilpin, R.A.) the 
collection at South Kensington contains ex¬ 
amples. 

The chief change which has since then 
come over the practice of water-colour 
painting consists in the use of body-colour, 
or colours mixed with opaque white. Turner 
and Cox always rejected this innovation. 
Richard Westall was one of its early ad¬ 
herents, and at the present day there can 
be few painters indeed who do not adopt 
the method more or less. Mr. Redgrave 
writes in opposition to a large use of body- 
colonr. As regards the individual excellence 
of the results, there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides ; but each several form of art 
is the more precious and delightful in so far 
as it most closely conforms to its own special 
standard, and on this ground—even were 
there none other—we concur with our 
author. On technical matters such as this 
the book conveys a good amount of service¬ 
able information; along with the leading 
biographical facts regarding the artists cata¬ 
logued. These are, however, as in all in¬ 
stances necessarily few and unadorned, so in 
some meagre and insufficient as well. The 
notice of Martin may bo taken as an exam¬ 
ple; it gives one no idea of what the man 
did—of his imaginative audacities in archi¬ 
tectural and atmospheric effects, or of his 
world-wide fame, in his own day, through 
the medium of engravings. Here is the 
account. The cloven foot of the henchman 
of the Royal Academy peeps out in this 
instance, and not in this one only. We are 
told:— 

“ Martin, John, landscape-painter, was bom 
near Hexham. 1789. He tried china and coach¬ 
painting ; but, running away from the latter, was 
placed under a well-known enamel-paiuter at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1800 he came to London, 
and supported himself by painting on china and 
glass, and by teaching. In 1812 he produced his 
first picture, and in that and the two following 
years was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
Though at this time he quarrelled with the Aca¬ 
demy, he continued to exhibit there; hut on the 
foundation of the Society of British Artists he 
became a zealous supporter and exhibitor with 
that body. Yet he afterwards separated from 
them, and then sent some of his pictures again to 
the Academy. His chief works are painted in oil. 
He went to the Isle of Man to restore his long- 
failing health, and died there in 1854. He was a 
Knight of the Order of St. Leopuld of Austria.” 

This book was finished and partly in type 
at the date, March 20, 1876, of the death of 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave. His brother, Mr. 


Richard Redgrave, had assisted in the com¬ 
pilation, and he supervised the publication. 
The literary composition is of an ordinary- 
level—faulty at times, but mostly fair 
enough. In a work so full of names, dates, 
and details, there must, no doubt, be the in¬ 
evitable proportion of errors: one we ob¬ 
serve on p. 66, the date “ 1830 ” (which 
should to all appearance be “ 1850 ”) for 
the election of Mr. Haag as a member of the 
Water-Colour Society. The illustrations 
are twenty-one in number—chromolitho¬ 
graphs, etchings, and tinted photographs. 
The etchings are done by “ students in train¬ 
ing as art-teachers in the etching class at 
the South Kensington Art Schools,” and 
are mostly creditable productions. The 
chromolithographs, all executed by Messrs. 
Vincent Brooks, are unequal. For instance, 
the frontispiece after Cox is unsatisfactory ; 
while the Brown Study, after William Hunt, 
and the landscape after the younger Barret, 
are clever and effective facsimiles. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


THE LATE MB. HESRY MERRITT. 

The death of the well-known picture-restorer, 
which occurred only a few days ago, is a loss 
which most lovers of ancient, indeed of all, art 
will know how to estimate. For many years 
past his genuine and tender appreciation and deli¬ 
cate handling of such works of art as had suffered 
from accident, decay, or injudicious restoration, 
had been recognised so far as to win him the un¬ 
bounded confidence of collectors. His thorough 
mastery of the infinitely variable methods of his 
profession, his judgment and skill in applying 
them, the almost magical subtlety with which 
he read the spirit of his original, the self- 
denying fidelity with which he followed it 
when read to the rigid exclusion of the more 
obvious and popular efiects which his instinct 
told him were extraneous to the purpose and 
manner of the master—all this made him an un¬ 
rivalled, almost an ideal, restorer, whose place it 
will he hard to fill. To this, however—the prin¬ 
cipal part of his life’s work—popular opinion has 
done justice both in the confidence reposed in 
him while living and in the testimony paid to 
him since his death. And those who wish to 
enquire further into the nature of his technical 
methods, or to appreciate his judgment in dif¬ 
ficult cases, may consult a work of his called 
Dirt and Pictures separated. 

His work as an author is less well known, for 
though Hubert Dalby and his World of Troubles 
was favourably received on its publication, it has 
long since been out of print. It may very oppor¬ 
tunely be called to memory at the present moment, 
for in it such persons as care for the colour and 
character of a life rather than for hard fact may 
find a fairly sufficient account of the author's his¬ 
tory from the first recollection of early bereavement, 
through years of varied, mostly painful, experi¬ 
ence, until fate, with unusual discretion, guided 
his genius to the very acre which it was best fitted 
to cultivate. 

When the hook appeared the critics followed suit 
with each other in comparing the author’s work to 
that of Defoe. This was high praise, yet in some 
ways it was inadequate. The genius to originato 
Mr. Merritt had not. Had it been so he might 
well have been a successful writer of fiction or a 
painter of original pictures. On the other hand, 
there is a delicacy of touch in his descriptions, 
which are mostly of actual events but slightly 
recast, which transcends the utmost verisimilitude 
of Defoe, and a sweet pathos grows up in his nar¬ 
rative which is his own and unrivalled. This 
passive attitude, this sympathetic susceptibility 
to infinitesimal effects, is the keynote of bis work 
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whether in writing orinrestoration. But in addition 
to this favourable temperament, the circumstances 
of his life gave him exceptional advantages for the 
description of the rougher side of life. Nowhere 
else, to my knowledge, have the “ simple annals of 
the poor ” been told with such truth and such 
natural pathos. But the truth is that truth which 
comes of thorough knowledge; the pathos is born 
of genuine fellow-feeling, based on long and pain¬ 
ful experience. Here is an instance, no better 
than twenty other miniature paintings by the 
same hand ; indeed, the whole book is a circlet of 
jewels, indifferently strung, it is true, but each of 
genuine beauty:— 

“ In summer time the churchyard of St. Margaret's 
was a favourite resort of children, who watched the 
sexton ever and anon as he came with pick-axe and 
shovel and lowered at last the parish dead one after 
another into their graves. At the season of which I 
speak the mounds, the tombs, and black yew-tree 
were laden with snow, when the sexton came and 
cleared a place for my grandfather. Four masons’ 
labourers, old friends of my late guardian, came from 
a long way off, and carried him to the spot prepared 
to receive his coffin. Grandmother was confined to 
her bed, so I and little Lucy, a charwoman’s daughter, 
were the chief mourners. The charwoman took us in 
charge. Little we knew or felt of the sorrowful 
i nature of the event in which we played so prominent 
a part. The grave was dug in a remote, obscure spot 
of the burying-ground at the back of the church—a 
place gloomy and sunless as Friars’ Lane—where the 
grass grew coarse and rank ; a cold, chilly, dismal 
part, where the boys seldom went to play even in 
summer. The four labourers set down the coffin. 
It was very light, ‘ no weight at all,’ they said, 
‘considering.’ The parson was a long time in 
coming to perform the servico, which delay 
seemed not to astonish the bearers. They sat down 
upon tho coffin. A number of common idlers (Old 
Joe, the parish idiot, was ono) came and looked on. as 
they would at any diversion, and laughed and joked 
as though they had something to laugh and joke 
about. One of these roughs plagued and tormentod 
Old Joe, and threatened to bury him instead of my 
grandfather, which made the poor wretch cry like a 
child. By and by the parson presented himself at a 
back door. Whon we returned to the grave I and 
Lucy went close up and looked down upon the coffin, 
and Old Joe stared about him and griunod like an 
idiot, as he was.” 

This, and the technical work mentioned above, are 
all he published of a permanent kind. For many 
years he wrote the principal art criticism for the 
Standard, and occasionally he contributed a paper 
to Furs Clavipera: one I remember distinctly 
which tells how when a ragged urchin he re¬ 
covered a crocus-bulb from some garden refuse, 
and planted it in the back yard; and how, as he 
watched its growth, his whole soul went out to 
the flower, and it became to him a centre of life 
and a revelation of heaven; and the purity and 
simplicity of the style in which it is told shines 
unimpaired in the midst of Mr. Buskin's 
prose, though few gems could bear so brilliant 
a setting. There exists also in manuscript 
another story which may yet see the light, of 
which the beauties and the faults, like those of 
its predecessor, show the fresh genius, and some¬ 
thing, too, of the incompleteness, of a mind that 
was like a child's. It was for the genuine truth¬ 
fulness of the descriptions that he mainly valued 
his own work ; and he would amplify the written 
story with other tales of his life, in which pathos 
and humour were charmingly blended, while he 
watched and delighted in the effect they produced 
on a sympathetic listener; one story he often 
repeated, as it had a special interest for me, how 
he and other poor boys of Oxford, not of one 
parish only, used to waylay a young clergyman 
for a smile or a pat on the head, the expressions 
of a true heart which they had instinctively learnt 
to value. 

But it is impossible to describe the charm of a 
thousand delicate susceptibilities which the con¬ 
trast of a quaint uncouth manner served only to 
enhance, These, no less than bis solid attainments 


in his special branch of art; made for him a wide 
circle of friends, among whom his loss will be 
truly felt. Basil. Ciiampneys. 


MR. PARKER’8 LECTURES. 

Ok Tuesday, July 10, and the two following days, 
Mr. John Henry Parker, O.B., gave three lectures 
on Ancient Rome for the benefit of the Roman 
Exploration Fund, at the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The subject of 
the first lecture was the walls and gates of the 
city. The three earliest walls are distinguishable 
not only by their position, but also by their con¬ 
struction. The earliest, which surrounded the 
original settlement at the north end of the Pala¬ 
tine Hill, is built of blocks of tufa weighing about 
a ton, which have been split with wedges, and not 
cut with a tool. The joints, therefore, are wide 
enough to insert a finger between them. The 
walls of Veii and Fiesole and other Etruscan 
towns are of a very similar character. Mr. 
Parker suggests that this wall was built to pro¬ 
tect the new settlement from the missiles thrown 
by the balistae of the Sabines on the opposite 
hill, but it seems unlikely that machines of power 
sufiicient to carry the distance could have been 
made at a time when the art of building was still 
in such a rude state. 

The.second wall, which, according to Mr. 
Parker, enclosed the Palatine and Capitoline Hills, 
is built of tufa blocks, shaped with greater care; 
while in the third, built bv Servius Tullius, iron 
clamps were used to hold the blocks together. 
Ou the face of the walls most of these have fallen 
out, leaving holes in the stone; but a few clamps 
have been found in situ, inside portions of the wall 
which have been recently pulled down. The 
fourth wall, built by Aurelian, which was thirteen 
miles long, is constructed of brick, with bastions 
at short intervals, on which the catapults and 
balistae were placed. There is a path in the 
wall, for the passage of the soldiers between the 
towers, and on the ceiling of it a painting of 
Byzantine style was discovered by Mr. Parker, 
which he thinks was executed by a Greek in the 
army of Belisarius. 

As the level of the streets in Rome has been 
considerably raised since the time of the em¬ 
pire, many of the remains of the earlier walls 
are now in the cellars of the houses, and have 
later buildings added to them, so that it re¬ 
quires much trouble to find them, and much 
archaeological knowledge to distinguish them when 
found. All the lectures were illustrated by 
photographs shown by oxyhydrogen light, many 
of which were taken during the excavations, and 
show a state of things which no longer exists, as, 
for instance, that of the Temple of Jupiter, opened 
by Bunsen, which has lately been tilled in by the 
German ambassador. The view of the Porta Pin- 
ciana was particularly fine, as the gate is compara¬ 
tively uninjured, though no longer in use, or per¬ 
haps for that very reason. It stands in the 
gardon of the French Academy, which extends 
for nearly half a mile along the wall. In the 
second lecture Mr. Parker took his hearers for an 
imaginary walk through the Forum, along the Via 
Sacra to the Coliseum. An old view of the Forum 
in the sixteenth century, when the open space was 
sown with grass and partially filled up to hide the 
remains of buildings, was shown in contrast to 
hotographs recently taken during the excavations 
y which so many new sites have been identified. 
Near the Temple of Vesta has been found an oval 
basin of the time of Augustus, marking the well 
where the “ two strange horsemen ” after the 
battle of the Lake Regillus washed their horses, 
before their disappearance at Vesta’s door. But 
the most interesting of the views exhibited were 
those of the Coliseum, as now excavated, 
showing the arrangement of the dens for 
wild beasts under the arena. The remains of 
a wooden cradle have been also found in the gulf 
or ceutral passage, which was used as a support 


for one of the galleys for the naval fights. Mr 
Parker is convinced that the wort of the Flavian 
emperors with which most people are familiar 
was added to substructures of an earlier building. 
This he believes to be the great theatre built by 
Scaurus, and in support of his view showed an in¬ 
scription in which the Coliseum is styled thea- 
trum, not amphitheatrum. The subject of the 
third lecture was the tombs in and near Rome, 
beginning with that of Bibulus, which has been 
cited as being within the city. Mr. Parker, how¬ 
ever, has proved by excavations in the Via di 
Mar fori o that the old wall and gate were about 
200 yards to the south of this tomb, and that 
there had been a deep foss between it and 
the gate; so that it stood on the outer 
bank of the fortifications of Servius Tullius. 
Most of the tombs in Rome, such as that of 
Cecilia Metella and the Pyramid of Sestius are 
well known to most people from engravings, but 
the photographs of the interior of the Columbaria, 
where the dead were arranged in pigeon-holes 
like deeds in a lawyer's office, must have been new to 
most people who have not seen the reality. The 
paintings recently found in the tomb of Statilius 
Taurus are very remarkable, both on account of 
the merit of their execution and the interest of 
the subject, the legendary history of Rome. It is 
noticeable that in the combats between the 
Trojans and the Aborigines, the artist has repre¬ 
sented tho former alone as wearing defensive 
armour. Numerous photographs were also shown 
of the interior of the Catacombs and of the more 
remarkable paintings which adorn the walls, and 
Mr. Parker spoke in rather severe terms of the 
attempted restoration of the pictures, and of the 
removal of inscriptions to museums. 

The Roman Exploration Fund is at present in 
need of an annual sum of 2001. or 300/. to 
enable it to take short four-year leases of some of 
the important sites of monuments, in order that 
these may lie left open when excavated, instead 
of being filled up again. Two of these are the 
Porta Capcna and the Mamertine Prison, bdh 
discovered by Mr. Parker, who has spent no less 
than 10,000/. out of his own pocket upon the 
excavation of Ancient Rome. 


ART SALKS. 

Ok July 11 aud 12 Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge sold the Cabinet of Greek Coins of 
the late Sir David Dundas. The most valuable 
lot was a Cydonia, bearing bead of Dians to 
right, bow and quiver behind the neck, &c.,wh'.ch 
fetched 3d/. 10s. Among the others were— 
Thebae, with head of bearded Hercules, lot.; 
Antigonus Asian Rex, 13/.; Tenedos insula 
Aegeaea, 0/. 5.?.; Ilium Troadis, 71. 10».; Syrs- 
eusae, with beautiful head of Proserpine, SI 
Ptolemaeus III., 71. 5s .; Arsinoe-Philadelpbi, 
with veiled portrait of the beautiful queen, 71. 

Ok July 12 the same firm sold the large collec¬ 
tion of Greek, Roman, Byzantine. Mediaeval, and 
Modern Coins and Medals, made by Mr. Geortre 
Finlay during his forty years’ residence in the 
Levant, in one lot for 205/. A cabinet of nearly 
1,000 specimens of Prehistoric and Palaeolithic 
implements, formed by the same gentleman, went 
for 160/. 

Ok Friday, last week, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin¬ 
son and Hodge sold a selection of English coins, 
patterns, and proofs, from the collection of the 
Rank of England, in accordance with a conditi'n 
attached by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank to their munificent gift of the Bank Cabi¬ 
net to the National Collection in the Briti-h 
Museum. The highest sums given were SOI. lor 
the Oxford Crown of Charles I., 1644, by Raw¬ 
lins, and 70/. for the celebrated Petition Crown ot 
Charles II., 1603, by Thomas Simon, bearing on 
the obverse a splendid portrait of the King, with 
long hair, laureate, mantle on shoulder, &c. Other 
remarkable lots were, a Rval of Marv, old standard, 
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1553, 30/.; a Spur Eyal or XV shilling piece 
of James L, 11/. 11a. j a sovereign of Henry VII., 
g/. ; another, 11/. 5a.; a sovereign of Henry VIII., 
71. ; ditto, Edward VL, 71. 17a. (id.; a Pattern 
Broad of Cromwell, 1656, by Simon, 11/.; a Pat¬ 
tern Five Pound Piece of George HI., 1820, by 
Pistrueci, 21/.; a Soeatta of Ethelred, King of 
.Mercia, 12/. 5a.; a penny of Anlaf, King of 
Northumbria, 6/.; a Twenty-shilling Piece of 
Charles I., Oxford Mint, 1644, 22/. 10a.; a Half- 
crown of Charles L, Exeter Mint, a threepence of 
Abervstwith, another of Oxford, a penny, and a 
halfpenny of the same reign, together 15/. 15a.; 
& Commonwealth crown, 1051, by Blondeau, 
71.7i. The day’s sale realised 700/. 6a. 

0s the 13th Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Moods sold a variety of decorative objects. A 
Battersea enamel casket, with landscapes and 
times, 30 gs.; three Worcester mugs, with blue 
scale borders, 10/.; pair of Chelsea candlesticks, 
with figures of Venus and Leda, 20/; Chelsea 
shepherd, 14 gs.; eight portraits of the Stuarts, 
enamelled by Murphy, 70/.; pair of Derby vases, 
deep blue and gold ornaments on a white ground, 
34 gs. ; pair of Dresden groups, Venus and Cupid 
and Apollo, 30/. 10*.; jug of Mason's ware, with 
ornaments in colours, 117.; pair of metal gilt 
candlestsnda, with Dresden figures and flowers, 
344 g?.; table, with circular top, painted with 
portraits of Louis XV. and ladies of his Court, 20/.; 
red Boule library table, on eight legs, 45/.; pair of 
candelabra, lilv branches for thirteen lights, in 
yellow vases with dragons and flowers in relief, 
30/. ; maiqueterie table, mounted with ormoulu, 
and sides inlaid with pietre dure, 20/. lus. 

Ox the 14th was sold a Bet of eight panels for 
the decoration of a room, by De Beckers, 1720, 
oririoaliy in the hanqueting-hall of Colby House, 
Kensington, with views of buildings, figures, and 
animals, 95 gs. 

Astoxo the pictures sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods on Saturday were two 
Italian portraits sufficiently attractive to realise 
fair prices in a period confessedly not very favour¬ 
able for the safe of any but first-rate work. A 
Portrait of Victor Amadeus, by Moroni—the 
subject in black dress and wearing a sword, and 
with right hand resting on a pedestal: a dog 
seeping at his feet. This picture was knocked 
down to Mr. Whitehead for 336 gs. A portrait 
of Laura, attributed to Beltraffio, reached 120 gs. 
Among the works of living painters there was 
sol 1 a pretty example of the art of Mr. Alfred 
him ore, R.A.— Ilethj. It fell for 116 gs. 


S0TES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

" r. hear with much regret of the death by mis- 
•hecture of AD. John Raven, aged forty-eight, 
cm of the landscape-painters whose works have 
ior many years been distinguishable in exhibitions 
ir m the multitude. He was engaged on the 
^th instant in painting a study of the Turkestan, 
? ,a; ? stranded on the beach at Harlech ; he bathed 
n t:m sea, and was drowned — having been 
twiul with paralysis of the heart. Mr. Raven, 
"ho claimed descent from Jeremiah Ilorrox, the 
groat Lancashire Astronomer of the seventeenth 
cema.-v, was a somewhat unequal painter, but 
a-wav-i a gifted one: there was often in his work 
a ma.ked combination of refinement and origin¬ 
al!'.'', and he never perhaps fell below the level of 
ordinary yet elegant and felicitous treatment. 
Amid a multitude of his productions we may 
Midsummer Moonlight, 1865, his finest; 
far Shadow of Snotcdon, and Scotch River 
esi Uill Scenery, Dunkeld, 1871 ; The Monks' 

' odr. and The Poplar Avenue, Hampshire, 1873 ; 
A 1 armed Quarry, Cumberland, with Langdale 
'•» in the Distance, 1876; A Blackbird on 
a . ^J-bough\ “ The Heavens declare the Glory 
■ clouds encountering, now in the 

pMsifflon °t Lord Ellesmere ; Lyme Regis , with 
4 "Wagronnd of sea; Autumn in South Wales. 


IDs picture of the current year was another sub¬ 
ject of Lyme Regis in Early Spring ; and he leaves 
unfinished one of Langdale Pikes, an effect of 
moon and fire light. His studies in black and 
white were particularly fine; we had occasion, in 
a recent Academy exhibition, to single out one of 
these studies as among the very best things in the 
entire collection. We fear that in various in¬ 
stances Mr. Raven was one of the painters who 
had reason to think themselves other than hand¬ 
somely treated by the Royal Academy; in this, 
indeed, he had plenty of landscapists to keep him 
company. 

The Italian Senate proposes to enact that all 
important monuments in Italy, whether belonging 
to public bodies or to private individuals, must bo 
declared and catalogued within a period of two 
years, and that, if necessary, the Government shall 
take steps for their restoration. The destruction 
of any works of artistic or antiquarian interest 
possessing national value, and even the disposal or 
removal of them, without the permission of Go¬ 
vernment or of local authorities, are to bo strictly 
prohibited. The Act will also render it obligatory 
on private owners to make their art treasures 
accessible, if not to the public, at least to art 
students; and in the case of excavations to trans¬ 
mit to Government a weekly register of articles 
found, over which, if the discoveries should be 
important, the State will claim to exercise control. 
A somewhat similar law enforced in our own 
narrower field would put a atop to such barbari¬ 
ties as, among others, the late demolition of 
Milton’s house at Westminster. 

The British Museum Print Room has received 
an important gift of curious value, Miss Reeves of 
Woodbays, Wimbledon, having just bestowed on 
it a very large collection of drawings by Chinese 
artists who were employed by her father to illus¬ 
trate Chinese life, manners, and customs. We 
have not ourselves couuted the drawings, but 
there appear to be several hundred, and though 
they do not represent w'hat imaginative qualities 
Chinese art may possess, they are of great 
interest for the richness of their record of the 
life that they pourtray. The colouring, though 
vivid, and never taking into sufficient account 
the play of shadow as well as of light on the 
objects represented, is rarelv quite inharmonious, 
and the drawing, if faulty in some particulars— 
in perspective, for instance, and in the drawing 
of the figure—is generally expressive, and con¬ 
tains many passages of elaborate skill. The 
collection is divided into several series, and 
shows the works of various bands. In one 
batch of drawings a theme familiar to Chinese 
art—the gathering of the tea leaf, the packing 
of the tea—is vividly illustrated, but these are 
not the most interesting, since even to Europeans 
they are not the most novel. Other drawings 
represent religious services: in one, for example, 
a boatman is beheld in prayer for a fair wind, 
a small orchestra of three standing afar off, 
cheerfully to accompany his supplications. In 
another a company is engaged in sacrificing to 
the deities of the ground on the second day of 
the second moon. Further on, we come to many 
designs illustrative of domestic and social life: 
there are large interiors with painted panels of 
free floral decoration, with hanging lanterns, 
with a range of plants in red pots on green 
carved stands, and there is cabinet furniture of 
curious ornamentation. Gentlemen sit at their 
ease on lounges behind which are shelves on 
which are artistically disposed a few porcelain 
jars, nnd other ceramic adornment. Again, 
women with fans and flowers take gentle exercise 
on many-coloured verandahs and on rock-set ter¬ 
races, below which private ornamental water 
flows quietly round a pavilion presumably for 
music. Or, again, in a spacious and airy trellised 
chamber people are seated: two over a quiet 
game, one smoking meditatively while awaiting 
the move of his adversary, the other stayed with 
flagons and comforted with apples. Further on 


we come to a series of elaborate studies of indi¬ 
viduals in domestic pursuits—one only in each 
picture. Here, for example, a woman clad in a 
gay blue dressing-gown yawns over some ne¬ 
glected embroidery work ; there a woman plays 
on some musical instrument shaped like a guitar, 
a teapot, a fan, aud a fine piece of coral on a 
table at her side; and there, again, a woman is 
engaged in free-hand drawing; and there a woman 
solitary at dessert with fruit aud wine. The ex¬ 
pression of the persons pourtraved is generally 
given with vividness, so that the picture, with 
whatever may be its faults, has the interest of 
animation. Yet further on there is a series of 
elaborate drawings of all sorts of furniture, room 
decorations, flowers and fruits. This collection of 
drawings will be a storehouse of information for 
whoever has need to make himself acquainted 
with Chinese life as native artists have delighted 
to record it. It represents an infinite amount of 
careful and skilful labour not unattended with 
acute observation. 


We notice that at the South Kensington Museum 
a screen has recently been put up against which 
are placed on brackets various specimens of Italian 
sculpture. Among these are two of the priceless 
works of that rare master, Jacopo della Quercia, 
whose things, seen mainly in Florence, Bologna, 
and Siena, inspired Michelangelo with some of 
his early efforts. Both are groups of the Virgin 
and Child, in terra cotta, two or three feet high ; 
one of them being well described by Mr. 
Robinson in his catalogue of Italian sculpture. 
“ The Holy Infant,” says that writer, “ in this 
life-like composition nestles affectionately in the 
bosom of the Virgin, and embraces her neck with 
his arms.” Placed at almost elbow-height, and 
quite unprotected, these priceless and exquisite 
works stand at South Kensington, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, in imminent danger; aud, if this 
he so, steps should surely be taken to afford them 
that protection bestowed in the same Museum on 
sculptured work of far less conspicuous merit 
and rarity. There is at present, we believe, every 
facility for the first gaping visitor to destroy one 
or the other with more complete sangfroid than 
was ever evinced by a housemaid in crashing the 
ornament of a commonplace drawing-room. 

Mb. Louis Fagan’s guide, or handbook, to The 
Print-Room of the British Museum (G. Bell nnd 
Sons) is a compilation which it is difficult 
to criticise, because it is difficult to know from 
what point of view it is meant to be regarded. 
An unofficial handbook to a public department, by 
a writer officially employed in thnt department, is 
necessarily an ambiguous kind of production. In 
this instance, however, we imagine that the official 
position of the writer is not intended to be put 
forward ; and thnt the authorities of the Museum, 
in allowing a copy of the regulations for admis¬ 
sion, form of application, &c., to be printed at the 
head of the volume, have not implied any special 
sanction or recognition of its contents. Faults 
which would he fatal to a regular handbook 
published under responsible authority may be 
treated with leniency if Mr. lragan’s work is 
regarded as that of an amateur or outsider would 
be regarded. Such as it is, it cannot fail, certainly, 
to be useful to the public. Students, or persons 
desirous to become students, of the treasures in 
the Print Room will find in it, together with a 
good deal of lax or insufficient statement, a good 
deal of information which will be useful to them, 
and which they had no means of easily acquiring 
before. This crowded and immensely rich depart¬ 
ment cannot be made properly available until it is 
transferred to more commodious quarters, and until 
it is strongly enough officered for the necessarily 
absorbing duties of mere arrangement, registry, and 
cataloguing, to he performed at a faster rate than 
is now, with the best efforts in the world, prac¬ 
ticable. In the meantime Mr. Fagan's unofficial 
contribution to the literature of the subject may 
be accepted as not withoutuse for thegeneral public. 
If the work were, on the other hand, put forward 
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with any kind of official pretensions, then it would he 
necessary to speak with severity of the omissions, 
doubtful statementsand criticisms, and even positive 
errors which it contains. One great and striking 
omission is the absence of an Introduction giving 
a connected account, like that which imparts so high 
an historical value to M. de Laborde’s Cabinet <TEs- 
tampes d la Bibliotheqne Rationale, of the origin 
and growth of the collection. Doubtful or erro¬ 
neous statements occur much too frequently in the 
critical and biographical notes, showing that the 
writer has hardly a due sense of the necessity of 
accurate research, and that he is more familiar 
with the earlier, and especially the Italian, than 
with the later, and especially the German, autho¬ 
rities. 

Some remarks of Mr. Ruskin’s in the July 
number of Fore Clavigera, on the exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, should not escape the observa¬ 
tion of any student of contemporary art. For the 
most part with admirable justice and carefulness 
of judgment, and with what is even a more than 
usual felicity and audacity of phrase, the great 
critic of our time has expressed himself on certain 
of the works which happen to be in prominent 
places in Sir Coutts Lindsay's interesting exhibi¬ 
tion rooms. We refrain from quoting; but a single 
number of Fort Clavigera can always, we believe, 
be got for tenpence. 

The Gazette dee Beaux-Arts opens this month 
with a description, by Charles Blanc, of the 
Demidoff Palace of San Donato in Florence, and 
of the treasures of art it contains. Two strong 
etchings, the one of the 1lead of an Old Man by 
Rembrandt, and the other of Paul Potter's cele¬ 
brated Farnese Bull, are given as examples of the 
fine gallery of paintings of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools contained in this palace. In another 
article on “ Les Arts Musulmans,” M. Henri 
Lavoix draws attention to the frequent employ¬ 
ment of Arab ornameutation in the works of 
Italian masters at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. This occurs too often to be referred to 
the individual taste of the painter, and we mu3t, 
therefore, take it ns a sign of a general fashion of 
the time, and consider that this rich Oriental orna¬ 
ment was copied from objects that the artist had 
constantly before his eves. There were at this 
time a considerable number of Oriental artists and 
artisans settled in various cities of Italy, and their 
influence, doubtless, extended over the national 
art in such small particulars as decorative design. 
The sculpture and the architecture of the Salon 
receive their share of attention in two long 
articles, and M. Duranty continues his “ RcSflexions 
d’un Bourgeois sur le Salon de Peinture,” giving 
high praise to M. Laurens’s Marceau in spite of 
a little hard criticism he feels called upon to make. 
The illustrations from the Salon are very numer¬ 
ous this month, but not, as a rule, well executed. 
The Qoupil photogravure of Henner'a Head of St. 
John the Baptist is simply hideous. 

The English section at the French Exhibition 
of 1878 is at present more advanced than any 
other, and bids fair to be one of the most impor¬ 
tant portions of the exhibition. The collection 
of curiosities brought by the Prince of Wnles from 
India will form part of it. Persia also intends to 
make a great figure at this exhibition, and the 
Shah has sent some Persian architects to Paris in 
order to construct a building in the Trocaddro to 
receive the Persian collections. 

A number of beautiful groups and statuettes in 
bronze, by the celebrated French sculptor Barye, 
which were acquired by the Luxembourg last 
year, are now being exhibited in one of the rooms 
on the first floor. 

The Report of the Director of the Bibliothdque 
Nationale has lately been published, so that the 
progress made by the French institution during 
the past year may be compared by those interested 
in the question with that of our British Museum 
during the same period, as recorded in the 
Academy of May 5 and May 10. The Department 


of Medals and Antiques has received, perhaps, on 
the whole, the most valuable additions, for the 
magnificent collection of coins and medals of the 
Revolutionary period, containing no fewer than 
1,216 examples, presented by the Marquis de 
Turgot, is included in the last year. Besides this, 
the Report mentions a beautiful cameo of Italian 
workmanship in the sixteenth century bequeathed 
by Mdme. Rousseau, and several other important 
acquisitions. M. Delisle states that he hopes soon 
to be able to open a new room in the Biblioth&jue, 
in which the Oppermann collection will be properly 
exhibited. Hitherto, although the collection was 
acquired in 1874, this has not been possible. The 
additions made to the Print Department have also 
been very numerous and important. The Report 
cites as many as 106 gifts, of which some com¬ 
prehend 66 and even 100 different pieces. Of 
these the most interesting is a very rare wood¬ 
engraving executed in Franco in the fifteenth 
century, representing God, Christ, and St. Claude. 
Among the pieces obtained by purchase is men¬ 
tioned a proof before the monogram of the cele¬ 
brated plate of the Massacre of the Innocents by 
Marc Antonio, of which the British Museum 
possesses such a splendid example. Proofs of this 
state of the plate are exceedingly rare. Other 
additions mentioned are mostly of modern works, 
and by regular deposits the Department of Prints 
increased last year by 2,400 plates inscribed 
under 88 numbers. 

Meissonier's splendid portrait of Alexandre 
Dumas fils, which created so much interest at the 
Salon, has been given, it is reported, to the Louvre 
by its owner as a double memento of the 
supremely clever painter and of the clever writer 
whom he has represented. In this portrait, writes 
a French critic:—“ L'liomme moderns, ici encore, 
prend, reprend toute la supdriorite.” 

The Society Libre des Beaux-Arts, with singular 
modesty, has propounded for the subject of its 
prize essay the question, “ Chercher depuis quelle 
tspoque l’art Franfais est supdrieur aux arts 
Strangers.” 

Important restorations are being effected at 
Versailles, especially in the chapel, where all the 
statues and bas-reliefs have been greatly damaged. 
The repair of these works has been entrusted to 
the sculptor M. Croizy, who, instead of patching 
them up with cement ns is usually done, has taken 
casts of all the injured portions of the statues and 
other sculpture, and is actually executing them 
afresh, so that these symbolical figures will hence¬ 
forth present, we should imagine, an instructive 
lesson in modern restoration. 


cations, the former more especially in his service, 
to Greek architecture, his Tektonik dcr Hditm 
being a work which even his most captious critic 
will admit to be truly great in its kind. His re¬ 
tirement fortunately does not imply that he has 
lost his old vigour of research; on the contrary, 
with more leisure, he will now be able to add 
much to his new edition of the Tektonik which 
otherwise he could not well have done. 

M. De Witte {Revue Archiologique, June) fits ; 
an engraving of a fragment of a Panathensic 
amphora inscribed with the archon's nam- | 
0EMI2TOK . . (Themistocles), and points oat i 
that the vase cannot be so early as the time of tire 
great Themistocles. This name occurs four tims 
in the list of archons at Athens, and of these the 
one to whose period of office it is agreed to assign 
the vase is he who was archon b.c. 347. 


THE STAGE. 

The company of the Theatre du Vaudeville, who 
occupy the last place in Mr. Hollingsheri's ei- 
tensive series of engagements for French perform¬ 
ances, took possession of the Gaiety stage a 
Monday last, when Le Proves Veauradieuivu 
performed, with only one change in the oririnsi 
cast worth noting. M. St. Germain's part of 
Fauvinard is now represented by Dieudonct, 
whose original character of Tardivaut is on this 
occasion represented by M. Carrd. This is not 
the kind of work with which we have hitherto 
been accustomed to associate the names of M. 
Parade and Mdlle. Massin, not to speak of Mdme. 
Fargueil. The latter laay, however, is not with the 
company on this occasion, and, indeed, her tilenB 
could find no place in Messrs. Delaconr and Hen- 
nequin's work. Extravagant comedy is now in de¬ 
cided favour, and the Palais Royal, where this kind 
of piece solongmaintained an undisputed monopoly, 
is now subjected to the competition of formidaUs 
rivals. The first performance of Xe Proch Vmrs- 
dieux attracted a distinguished audience; and as the 
Vaudeville company's performances are limitai 
to twelve evenings, it is not unlikely that its pop 
larity will supersede the necessity of producing 
Ros Allies, Le Capitaine Tic, or any other of the 
promised novelties. 

A new comedy entitled Flirtation, produced at 
a morning performance at the Globe Theatre- on 
Saturday Inst, has but few claims to notice. Re 
authors, Messrs. Bellamy and Romer, have not 
exhibited either constructive skill or observation 
of character, and their dialogue is comwon-pisce 
and pointless in the extreme. 


Meissonier's picture of Napoleon III. in the 
Luxembourg, which suffered last year, it will be 
remembered, from an act of political vandalism, 
has been restored by the painter in such a manner 
that no one could tell that any injury had ever 
been done to it. 

We notice that our contemporary the Lancet 
advocates from a sanitary point of view a simple 
mode of wall-decoration which has also many 
aesthetic advantages—namely, the use of pale 
distemper colour instead of paper-hangings. It 
is not generally known, the Lancet says, that this 
distemper can be applied over paper of almost 
any description. To those whose oyes are 
constantly tormented by a hideous paper in¬ 
flicted by their landlord, this cheap and effectual 
mode of relief will be sure to commend itself. 
Distemper can be applied with especially good 
effect over those rich flock papers that so often 
poison and encumber dining-rooms. 

Prop. Botticher has retired from the direction 
of the Museum of Casts from the Antique in 
Berlin, and will be succeeded by Prof. Conze of 
Vienna, who will take office at once. It is curious 
and somewhat characteristic of Berlin that a man 
should be succeeded in office by Ms hardest critic. 
In this case, however, it is satisfactory to know 
that both the speeding and the coming director 
have shown themselves to be men of high qualifi¬ 


The Court Theatre has already closed, and tla 
Prince of Wales's is about to follow Mr. Hare* 
example. While Mrs. Bancroft and her husband, 
however, are looking forward to a holiday, Mr 
Hare and his company are fulfilling a series ol 
short engagements in provincial towns. 

The season at the Lyceum wiU close on Satur¬ 
day next, when the Lyons Mail will be repre¬ 
sented in the morning. 


MUSIC. 

NEW MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

Music and Musicians. Essays and Criticisms 
by Robert Schumann. Translated, Edited) 
and Annotated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. 
(London : William Reeves, 1877.) 

Life of Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by M. Wafer 
Cook. (London : William Reeves, 167c) 
Therese ffennes, and her Musical Education ■ 
a Biographical Sketch. Written by n er 
Father, Aloys Hennes. Translated from 
the German MS. by H. Mannheimer- 
(London : Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

The appearance of English translations of 
such standard works as Schumann’s Essays 
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List's monograph on Chopin is a cause 
foi* satisfaction, not only as introducing to 
t he musicians of this country writings on 
their art with which all should be ac- 
, , txflinted, but because the mere fact of the 
publication implies a demand for high-class 
rnnsical literature. The number of great 
composers who have also distinguished 
h erase Ives as writers upon their art is re¬ 
markably small. Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann are the only German names 
vhich occur to ns; and of these the writings 
of Weber, though highly interesting, are as 
regards their number comparatively un¬ 
important; while Mendelssohn’s literary 
reputation is founded upon his charming 
letters, and not upon anything written with 
the view of publication. Moritz Haupt¬ 
mann and Marx, on the other hand, while 
both eminent as writers on music, cannot bo 
considered composers of the first rank. One 
French mnsician combined in a striking 
decree the power of original composition 
with remarkable skill as an author. We, 
refer, of coarse, to Hector Berlioz, whose 
Soirees de I'Orchcstre, Grotesques dela Musique, 
A travers Chants, and Autobiography, are 
-among the most amusing and wittiest books 
■m music ever written, abounding no less in 
acute criticism than in canstic satire. 

As a writer upon bis art, probably no one 
lias ever equalled Schumann, if his criti¬ 
cisms are considered as a whole. His pro¬ 
minent characteristic was deep earnestness 
and an intense scorn and hatred of all hum- 
teg, charlatanry, and “ Philistinism.” Tt 
>s. indeed, to such feelings that we owe his 
writings; for it was to advocate his views 


"non art that ho founded the Neua Zeit - 
'•'Irift fiir Musik, for which the essays and 
criticisms were mostly written. Yet, while 
most severe in his denunciations of all that 
"as false and hollow in art, no musician 
°ver possessed warmer sympathies or a 
readier appreciation of true merit wherever 
it might he found. He was never tired of 
praising the works of his friend Mendels- 
' on (a compliment, by the way, which 
Mendelssohn seldom, if ever, returned), 
"Idle his notices of the compositions of men 
inhering so widely in the character of their 
rausic as Bennett and Berlioz, Gade and 
nrahms, show a largeness of view, and an 
'“tire ab-enco of “ Einseitigkeit ” not a 
■ u lc remarkable in one who was himself a 
wmposer of a vory pronounced indivi- 
duaiity. Englishmen will remember with 
P-Msure that Schumann was the first to 
* nr g the name of our lamented Stemdalo 
-tinott before the German public ; and his 
tenarks on the talented composer, which 
Jte to be fotmfi in various parts of the 
present volame, are no less noteworthy for 
their discrimination than for their cordial 
t«ne. He appears to exactly hit the mark in 
'teirg (p. 285), “ No one will style Bennett 
^ great genius, but he has a great deal of one 
of genius.” For the very interesting 
disquisition which follows on the peculiari¬ 
ties of Bennett’s style, and its affinity with 
hat of Mendelssohn, readers mnst be referred 
t-o the volume. 


It is impossible without transcribing entire 
ftrticles to give our readers any adequate 
''lea of the interesting character of the book; 
W we must select one or two short extracts 


which have particularly struck us in reading 
it. Speaking of a performance of Glnck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis in 1847, we find the fol¬ 
lowing (p. 177) :— 

“Bichard Wagner was stage-manager; cos¬ 
tumes and decoiatious were very appropriate. I 
think I heard some of his additions to the music 
here and there. The close, ‘ Ou to Troy,’ was 
also added. This is inadmissible. Gluck would 
probably make use of a contrary process with 
Wagner’s operas—he would cut out.’’ 

The question of the arrangement of one 
composer’s works by another is so much 
discussed in these days that it is worth 
while to hear the opinion of so high an 
authority as Schumann on the subject 
(p. 293) 

“And now the old question suggests itself, 
whether the executive artist shall be allowed the 
privilege of modifying the works of the creative 
artist, so as to suit his individual powers. The 
answer is easy. A bungler is ridiculous when he 
does it badly; but we npprove of the intelligent 
artist's arrangement, unless he destroys the sense 
of the original.” 

Only about one half of Schumann’s col¬ 
lected writings are contained in the present 
volume. From the Introduction we learn 
that the translator, who is the wife of Prof. 
Ritter, of Vassar College, U.S., has the re¬ 
mainder already in manuscript, and intends 
to publish them in a secoud volume. Wo 
hope she will do so, but we still more 
earnestly hope that she will have her trans¬ 
lation carefully revised by some competent 
person before printing; for anything worse 
than the translation of much of the preseut 
volume we never met with. Sometimes, 
apparently through imperfect acquaintance 
with the German language, she misses the 
author’s meaning altogether. Perhaps the 
most enrious instance of this is in the story 
relating to Bennett’s third concerto. Mrs. 
Ritter gives it thus (p. 212) :— 

“ ‘ An English composer; no composer,’ said 
some one before the Gewnmlbnus Concert of a 
few weeks ago at which Mr. Bennett played the 
above concerto. When it was over I turned to 
him, questioning, ‘ An English composer f ’ ‘A 
true one, and an English one,’ answered the 
AuglophobeM 

The last words, in the original German 
are “ ‘ nnd wahrhaftig cin englischer ’ vol- 
lendeto der Englanderfeind, wortspielend.” 
One would have imagined that the “ wort¬ 
spielend ” (“punning”), which Mrs. Ritter 
omits in the translation, would have sug¬ 
gested to her that there was some play upon 
words which sho had overlooked; the fact 
is that “ englisch ” means “ angelic ” as well 
as “ English ; ” and in the translation the 
entire point of the story is missed. Again, on 
p. 65, Mrs. Ritter has confounded the feminine 
substantive “ Satyre ” with the mascnline 
“ Satyr,” though in the German original the 
feminine article is prefixed to the nonn; 
and instead of making Schumann say “ Ju¬ 
venal, who introduces him in one of his 
satires,” she translates “ Juvenal, who trans¬ 
forms him into a satyr.” The following are 
a few other instances of absurd mistransla¬ 
tion : “Anblick der Partitur ” is rendered 
“ recording of the score,” instead of “ look¬ 
ing at the score” (p. 226); “ Gediimpfte 
Panken ” is given “ unbraced ” instead of 
“muffled” drums (p. 245); “Einleituug” 
(p. 246) is evidently confounded with “ Be- j 


gleitung” and translated “accompaniment” 
instead of “introduction.” It may be 
imagined what nonsense is made of the 
sentences in which such ridiculous errors as 
these occur. We had marked for extract 
many other mistakes equally bad, but enough 
have been given. As the work certainly 
deserves to reach a second edition, it is to be 
hoped that the publishers will have it sub¬ 
mitted to a most careful revision, which it 
imperatively requires, if it is to be a fair re¬ 
presentation of the original. 

To complete onr notice of the volume, it 
should be said that it contains sixty-eight 
different articles, and has a very interesting 
historical Introduction, by Mrs. Ritter, who 
is far more successful in original writing than 
in translation. 

Liszt’s Chopin has received far more 
ample justice in the English version of Miss 
Cook. We have not lmd the original before 
ns for the purpose of comparison; but even 
without this, those who are familiar with 
any of Liszt’s writings will feel that the 
present translation is quite in keeping with 
the style and spirit of the author. The only 
objection (and it is a very slight one) to 
be made to the work is its title. In the 
original, if our memory serves ns, it simply 
bears the heading “ Francis Chopin ; ” and 
to call it a “ Life of Chopin,” is not only 
somewhat inaccurate, as biographical details 
occupy scarcely a quarter of the volume, 
but it gives an imperfect idea of its contents. 
The book is rather an essay on the dis¬ 
tinctive features of Chopin’s genius, espe¬ 
cially in its relation to the characteristics of 
national Polish music. Particularly striking 
from their vividness of description and 
beauty of language are the chapters on the 
Polonaise and the Mazurka; while the 
remarks on the enlargement of the resources 
of the piano by Chopin, and on his style of 
performance, are the more valuable as coming 
from the pen of one who is not merely 
acknowledged as the greatest living pianist, 
but who from bis personal intimacy with 
the subject of his work had more than ordi¬ 
nary opportunities of rightly estimating the 
bearings of the topics on which he writes. 
A remarkable point about the book is its 
entire freedom from technicality. There is 
hardly one sentence throughout which would 
not be perfectly intelligible to a reader who 
did not know even the rudiments of music ; 
and, nevertheless, a clearer idea will proba¬ 
bly be obtained from these chapters of the 
peculiarities of Chopin's style than would 
be formed from any quantity of more strictly 
musical analysis. Though at times some¬ 
what rhapsodical in its language, the book is 
one to be warmly recommended to . musical 
readers. 

Therese Honnes is a curious little book. 
It is the biography of a youDg lady who has 
lately appeared as a pianist in this country 
with great success. It is also, and to nearly 
as large an extent, an autobiography of her 
father, the author; and perhaps, also, in a 
secondary degree, an advertisement of his 
new “ Method of Piano Instruction.” The 
book requires no detailed criticism ; it is not 
uninteresting; and allowance mnst, of course, 
be made for the natural partiality of a 
parent, which induces him to reprint various 
laudatory notices of bis daughter from the 
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newspapers. The English version, which is 
by a countryman of the author’s, might 
have been better than it is. 

Ebenezer Proot. 


The valuable musical library of the late Dr. 
E. F. Rimbault is to be sold by auction on July 
SI and following days, by Messrs. Sothebv. Dr. 
Rimbault was an indefatigable collector, especially 
of antiquarian curiosities, and the catalogue of 
his library contains 2,359 lots, the sale extending 
over six days. Old works, and old editions, some 
of them of great rarity, compose the bulk of the 
collection, of which the music itself forms a com¬ 
paratively small portion—about 600 lots. The 
musical section of the library is hardly less re¬ 
markable for what it lacks than for what it con¬ 
tains ; it is emphatically an antiquarian collection, 
hardly a single work by any modern composer 
being found in it. Dr. Rimbault had also col¬ 
lected a very large number of rare tracts and old 
plays; the catalogue includes, in addition, an ex¬ 
tensive collection of miscellaneous literature. It 
is to be hoped that the authorities of the British 
Museum will secure some of the scarcer musical 
works for our national library. 

Music in the House is the title of the most recent 
volume of the “ Art at Home Series,” published 
by Macmillan and Go. It is written by Dr. John 
Hullah, and is a pleasant and chatty little volume 
of about eighty pages, giving hints to amateurs on 
the cultivation of domestic music, both vocal and 
instrumental. The author has judiciously con¬ 
fined himself to what is practicable, and does not 
expect from average amateurs the perfection nor 
the execution of professionals. We could have 
wished that he had given somewhat fuller lists of 
pieces available for amateurs; but he was in this 
difficulty, that many of the best are to be found in 
collections edited by himself, and to have said too 
much about them would have seemed like puffing 
his own wares. We are able, however, without 
impropriety to rectify the omission by calling the 
attention of part-singers to the collections in 
question. 

The telephone, an instrument for transmitting 
musical sounds by electric agency, upon the per¬ 
fecting of which American electricians have been 
for some time at work, was tried for the first time 
in this country at the Queen’s Theatre on Thurs¬ 
day week last. The instrument employed on that 
occasion is the invention of Mr. Cromwell F. 
Varley, and differs from those which have been 
made use of in America. We must leave to our 
scientific contributors a technical description of 
the telephone, and confine ourselves now to saying 
that, though at present imperfect in its action, it 
is more than probable that it contains within 
itself the germ of a discovery of great future im¬ 
portance, since it conclusively proves the possi¬ 
bility of conveying sounds by means of the electric 
wire. 

It is announced that on the production of 
Rubinstein’s Hero at the Thdiltre-Italien, Paris, 
the principal parts will be sung by Mdlle. Albani 
and Signor Tamberlick. 

Ferdinand Hiller’s Letters and Recollections 
■of Memldssohn has just been translated into 
French, and published in Paris. 

Wb regret to learn that Frau Amalie Joachim, 
the wife of the great violinist, is lying danger¬ 
ously ill. 
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LITERATURE. 

MEMORIALS OF PRINCE HARDENBERG. 
BtiJsmrdigkeiten des Staatkanzlers Fiirsten 
con Hardenberg. Herausgegeben von 
Leopold von Ranke. (Leipzig : Duncker 
& Hnmblot, 1877.) 

Half a century ago tlie youthful Ranke 
began to expound the method of critical 
nsc of texts and strict objectivity in narra¬ 
tive, since exemplified in works which for 
the magnitude and variety of their contents, 
the solidity of research, intellectual power, 
ami individuality of style, sustained through 
a series of nearly fifty volumes, can. scarcely 
be matched by* any similar achievement of a 
single historic pen. In Germany Ranke 
stands apart. The most successful of his 
scholars have only contrived to follow him, 
non passibus aequis, at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The caposcuola has no Giulio Ro¬ 
mano, no Lanfranco, no Vandyck. If the 
Life of Hardenberg showed any signs of 
weakness, criticism would not lay its rash 
hand on the work of a man of eighty. But 
the Nestor of European historians, who, as a 
Tkuringian schoolboy, may probably have 
heard the cannon of Jena and Auerstadt, is 
still in the plenitude of his powers, and 
intellectually as yonug as the youngest of 
his reviewers. The question is an opeu 
one whether Ranke lias not now surpassed 
most of his previous efforts. Perhaps the 
Life of Wallenstein has a more concen¬ 
trated interest, more vivid movement and 
colour, a finer balance of philosophy and 
fact. But this may depend on the pe¬ 
culiarities of a more restricted and more 
picturesque subject. On the other hand, 
the new book is an obvious advance on the 
dogmatic dryness, the monotony, and the 
fog which pervades the disjointed narrative 
of the History of the Reformation. Perhaps 
Banke’s manner is rather too abstract and 
ascetic for English palates. Read after 
Thucydides or Davila, after Macaulay or the 
lamented Motley, his nltra-pedestrian, some¬ 
times conversational, prose strikes ns as pain¬ 
fully bare of rhetorical embellishment, anec¬ 
dote, and illustration; the march of events 
seems somewhat vague, and the mere psy¬ 
chological method of portraiture sometimes 
conveys less the dr&matio life of history 
than a shadowy procession like Banqno's 
kings or the dumb-shows of Marlowe and 
Webster. But there are points in which 
Ranke reaches a very high level of excel¬ 
lence. Among the moderns he is almost 
himself alone in perfect mastery of his mate- 
fwls, in exuberance of weighty, statesman¬ 
like reflection, in the power to paint mental 


states, schemes of policy, and skeins of 
negotiation, and the knack of condensing 
into a few words the quintessence of long 
strings of facts and motives. As joints 
in his armour we should venture to note 
the want of a regular architectural struc¬ 
ture in his composition. The lines are 
Gothic; nothing seems done to scale; it 
is a mere chance if this or that battle, 
incident, or negotiation, is described mi¬ 
nutely, or hastily, or not at all. Under 
the skipping and allusive system the con¬ 
tinuity of the narrative is sometimes lost. 
Facts essential to the story, and not likely to 
be present to the unassisted memory of a 
modern reader, are left out. In another 
point of composition Ranke’s ideals and 
practice may be called the antipodes of 
those established among ourselves. Far 
from agreeing with Carlyle that in studies 
of this kind it “ is one of the most primary 
wants to procure a bodily likeness of the 
personage inquired after,” the German 
author deliberately shuts the door on all 
those details of individual character and 
life which from Thucydides to Macaulay, 
from Plutarch to Boswell, have been treated 
as the very soul of biography and history. 
“The general movement,” says Ranke, “is 
the actual life of history ; real significance 
has the statesman none, except in as far as 
in his place he assists, perhaps leads, this.” 
And he goes on to say that this rule applies 
equally to the scholar, who only seriously 
concerns us through the doctrines or ideas 
which he represents. Properly pursued, 
this system would conduct us to a species of 
composition which Comte described as per¬ 
haps realisable by the wisdom of a more 
positive age—viz. to history without proper 
names. Ranke is not as bad as his doctrine, 
but such is his preference of elucidation to 
description that no one, deriving his lights 
from this work alone, could form a notion 
of what Hardenberg or Hangwitz or the 
other dramatis personae of the period were 
really like, either in their minds or bodies. 
Both of them were debauched, and if, 
as has happened to greater men, with moral 
or pathological consequences felt in their 
administration of public affairs, biography 
ought to take notice of the fact. All we 
now learn is that “ every man has his but, 
and who does not know that this is true of 
Hardenberg ? ” As to the statesman’s Danish 
wife Ranke is unnecessarily explicit. How¬ 
ever, the ravages done at Windsor by her 
fascinations indirectly made their mark on 
European history, for they were not without 
influence on Hardenberg’s resignation of the 
Hanoverian for the Prussian service. Of 
the statesman’s second and third wives one 
was an actress, who is supposed to have 
been at the bottom of some of her husband’s 
official complications ; in the present work, 
probably owing to the insufficiency of their 
quarterings, neither of these ladies makes any 
sign. 

From an actress to Bossuet the transition 
is somewhat abrupt. The Eagle of Meanx, 
who had directed his practical glance over 
great men and things, advised the Dauphin 
to attend to the “ little causes ” in history, 
as the great ones would be sure to take care 
of themselves. Ranke is far too acute to 
deny the efficiency of the meaner historic 


agencies, yet his preference for abstract and 
lofty points of view sometimes leads him 
astray. With a condescension, very rare in 
him, to modern German slang, he speaks of 
the importance of the Prussian “ Weltan¬ 
schauung,” or set of philosophical and reli¬ 
gious conceptions, in causing the partial 
insurrections and last rising against Napo¬ 
leon. But even if the patriotism of Fichte and 
Schleiermacher was a function of their meta¬ 
physics, that cannot be said of the Landwehr 
men who died at Liitzen and Ligny. The 
masses who rose had no “ Weltanschauung.” 
Schill and Bfiicher did not retire to a hill, 
like Milton’s devils, and evolve a monistic 
or dualist basis for a new struggle with the 
Corsican. The country was oppressed and 
ravaged till the Prussians, and some other 
North Germans, could stand it no longer. 
Thereupon they— 

“ Rushed to the field, and foremost fighting fell.” 

That is all that happened. Ranke rejects 
the mechanical for a transcendental explana¬ 
tion of Napoleon’s failure in Russia, which 
was the result of “ the national movement 
which was roused the moment ho trod the 
actual Russian soil,” and exemplified by the 
burning of Moscow. Under religious excite¬ 
ment the mvjils may possibly have fought 
with fresh desperation at the Borodino and 
Krasnoi, but the destruction of the French 
army is accountable by simple material 
causes. Historians must henceforth conde¬ 
scend to study Russian. The recent investi¬ 
gations of General Liprandi and of Popof 
have shown that the burning of Moscow by 
Rostopcliin is a mytb. Napoleon made cer¬ 
tain strategotieal mistakes, not unlike those 
committed by Charles XII.: he remained 
too long in Moscow, the weather was cold, 
and he was overpowered by numbers. 

Ranke’s method and temperament gua¬ 
rantee complete impartiality. His old love 
for the Hapsburgs is not expelled by his 
Prussian patriotism; he goes so far as to 
say that in the war of Wagram “ Austria 
took up arms for the maintenance of the 
independence of the European States ”—a 
doubtfnl bat creditable opinion! He is 
also exceedingly Russian, very French, and 
again very English, sympathising, however, 
less with the nations or their leaders than with 
the “Weltanschauung,’’forwhichhe supposes 
each nation to have been fighting. He is 
never angry with anyone. He slurs over 
the hideous train of perfidies, oppressions, 
and exactions which North Germany suffered 
from Napoleon, which brought on Prussia a 
material ruin even more calamitous than that 
inflicted by the Seven Years’ War. He is 
not even uncivil to Davonst, and deliberately 
abbreviates the “ hateful reminiscences ” of 
the organised robberies of Darn. Andreas 
Hofer, as well as the bloody tribunal 
of Brannan, which put to death the 
innocent bookseller Palm, are not named. 
The execution of the Dnc d’Enghien is 
the only one of Napoleon’s crimes that 
rouses the historian for. once to a little iced 
irritation, and suggests the use of an un¬ 
compromising worcl like murder. With all 
his conservative and legitimist feelings he 
does not even wince when Abbe Sieyes, re¬ 
splendent in his rainbow scarf, swaggers up 
the aisle of the Berlin garrison church, at 
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the homaging of Friedrich Wilhelm III. 
The sins of the regicide diplomatist are 
covered by the virtues of the ideologist, 
whose system, vile in itself, nevertheless had 
the due professorial dignity and depth. 
With these dispositions to optimism and 
candour, Ranke never slides into the errors 
of hack Hohenzollern partisanship, and he is 
seldom even so much as indirectly apolo- 
getical for Prussian policy. The excuses 
which he neither makes nor insinuates his 
biography of Hardenberg can scarcely fail 
to suggest to an unprejudiced foreign reader. 
Much vituperation has been expended on 
Prussia’s abandonment of her German allies 
in the Peace of Basle, her subsequent neu¬ 
trality, and all the evasions of European duty, 
and condescensions to the desires of France 
and acts of external rapacity with which she 
stands charged during the period between 
1792 and 1815. The truth seems to be that 
the circumstances were as ignominious as 
possible, and that the persons were not 
much to blame. Now that the cards are 
thrown upon the table, it is difficult to sug¬ 
gest any combinations, possible under the 
circumstances given and the ideas prevalent 
at the time, which, adopted by Haugwitz 
and Hardenberg, would have taken Prussia 
a nobler and a safer road. The levy of 
bucklers that led to Jena is almost the 
only step that may confidently be described 
as an absolute blunder. The acceptance of 
Hanover from Napoleon was base, but, like the 
Peace of Tilsit, and the subsequent co-opera¬ 
tion against Russia, it was practically enforced 
at the bayonet’s point, the alternatives per¬ 
petually present being acceptance of Napo¬ 
leon’s orders or the absolute destruction of 
the monarchy. Haugwitz was personally 
compliant, and in his notions more specifically 
Prussian. Hardenberg was more combative, 
and his horizon was more German. The 
fact that they both concurred, on the whole, 
in the see-saw policy adopted, and that Stein 
generally agreed with them, says something 
in its favour. Their difficulties were enor¬ 
mously aggravated by the existing conditions 
of bureaucratic administration in the king¬ 
dom. Prussia was then governed by two 
adjutants and two private secretaries, who 
seldom allowed the Ministers of State to see 
the king, and constantly cooked in their own 
sense the official reports and minutes on 
which he took action. The sovereign was 
not to be got at by his advisers without re¬ 
gular scientific approaches, or by a special 
intrigue. He kept secrets from them, and 
would not let Haugwitz, for instance, when 
at the head of the Foreign Office, know of 
the negotiations with Russia then being pri¬ 
vately conducted by Hardenberg. Time, 
and still more the altered external circum¬ 
stances of the Court produced by the aban¬ 
donment of Berlin, did much to improve 
this, but after the death of Queen Luise the 
king relapsed into something of his previous 
unaccountable style, and Hardenberg, in 
particular, had great difficulties in the ma¬ 
nagement of affitirs. Further, official sus¬ 
ceptibility and recalcitrance were at a pitch 
sufficient of itself to make good government 
impossible. The highest functionaries set 
examples of insubordination and insolence, 
both among themselves and towards the 
king: such was the relaxation of military 
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obedience that a general under orders to 
join his corps before the enemy flatly refused 
to obey, stuck to his point, and went un¬ 
punished. These being the circumstances of 
the time, no particular act can well be 
saddled on any particular person, and it 
redounds to the glory of Hardenberg that 
his later administration was so instrumental 
in achieving a return to discipline and 
common sense. 

An account of Hardenberg’s autobio¬ 
graphy, as edited by Ranke, was given some 
time since in these columns. The Prince’s lite¬ 
rary ability was inferior to his culture, which 
seems to have approached the standard of Pitt 
and Canning rather than that of Thugut and 
Nesselrode. However, if Hardenberg failed to 
rival the histories of his favourite, De Thou, 
his reflections on affairs as he saw them 
through the “ loopholes of retreat ” in the 
heavy times after Tilsit are of great interest. 
He thought that the wretched plight of Europe 
was mainly due to the moral and intellectual 
weakness of Buonaparte’s opponents, who 
between them had not a single great 
man, except Suwaroff, to set against him. 
England, squandering vast sums of money, 
only led her own armies and those of her 
allies to aimless destruction. As Francis 
found no Eugene, so Pitt discovered no 
Marlborough. England’s sole trophies were 
got at sea, where brute bravery and me¬ 
chanical aptitude tell more than intellec¬ 
tual force. In later years the Prince might 
have agreed with Chateaubriand that, while 
other reputations were declining, that of Pitt 
was constantly in the ascendant. This was 
a natural sentiment after the Minotaur was 
finally crushed, and Ranke now seems more 
impressed by the genius than by the failings 
of “ the pilot that weathered the storm.” 
Not so Hardenberg in 1807, whose estimate 
agrees curiously with Macaulay’s well-known 
estimate. The Prussian Minister observes 
that Pitt’s greatness showed more in his 
domestic government and financial skill 
than in comprehension of foreign policy and 
war management. He stamped out of the 
earth large armies against Buonaparte, 
and poured forth rivers of gold to sup¬ 
port them, but neglected to form skilful 
plans of campaigns and to find competent 
generals to command. On his own country 
Hardenberg is far more severe, for he calls 
the policy which bore his name and that of 
Haugwitz blind, egotistical, and shifting, 
and says that it laid the real foundation of 
the new French power. 

Hardenberg’s personal writings include a 
masterly Memorandum on the Reorganisa¬ 
tion of Prussia, written at Riga in Septem¬ 
ber 1807, in a style at once practical and 
philosophical. The antecedents and circum¬ 
stances of his voluntary exile were such as 
to inspire despair; the pressing question for 
Prussian statesmanship seemed to be how 
to preserve the remains of the monarchy so 
that Frederic William might, at any rate, 
continue to exist as “a king of strips.” 
But Hardenberg’s optimism carried him 
far beyond the horizon of the miserable pre¬ 
sent. He was preoccupied with the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of the reorganisation and 
government proper for the Prussia which he 
saw in his mind’s eye rising from the ruins 
left after Tilsit. There seems to be a breath 
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of the fantastic spirit of his relative Novalis 
in his confident recommendations as to tie 
minute details of finance, police, educational. 
Church, army, and even diplomatic manage, 
ment. How radical his views were com- 
pared with those of Stein appears in the 
Introduction, where he says that Prussia 
must have a regular “Revolution in the 
good sense.” Foreign democratic principles 
must be imitated and infused: even the 
Jacobins are to be copied, though without 
their crimes. Such language would have 
shocked the progressive Toryism of Stein, 
especially when culminating in the declara¬ 
tion, historically true enough, that the Grand 
Elector revolutionised the State. Harden- i 
berg’s legacy to the diplomacy of the future i 
is an amazing thing. After all his expert , 
ence of events and men, he actually enter- I 
tained the curious notion that foreign repre¬ 
sentatives abroad ought to aspire above what 
we in England should call the Oriel standard 
of culture. Why he wanted an ambassador ( 
or an attache to be something more than 
bene natus, bene vestitus, mediocriter dodus, he 
does not explain. Such officials, he says, must 
be comprehensively educated, well grounded 
in knowledge of their own country, and. 
strange as the addition seems, of those to 
which they are accredited. The State must 
take the trouble to bring men up to this 
business, and see that they go through a 
regular introductory course of work a; 
home. Advantageous posts in the foreign 
line are not to be jobbed away, nor are 
fools to be permitted to vegetate in them: 
diplomatists are to be paid well, and, in 
return, are to be full of “ pare patriotism." 
Such chimeras are exceptional in Harden¬ 
berg’s Memorandum. The King of Prussia 
was rather shy, and Hardenberg seems to have 
thought him too great a believer, at any rate 
for troubled times, in the Baronial origins of 
humanity. Hardenberg puts on record thattius 
must be looked to, and that the king should 
be particular about asking people to dinner. 
This admirable piece, which may be com¬ 
pared for dignity, while it surpassed in 
utility, Richelieu’s “ Testament politique,” 
exceeds the powers and horizon of a single 
statesman. Hardenborg’s Memorandum was 
partly based on hints and papers of Alteu- 
stein, Schon, and Niebuhr. At its head 
stands the motto— 

“ Quem vocet divdm populus mentis 
Imperi rebus ? ” 

To answer this question was as difficult for 
Hardenberg as for Horace. He could not 
name himself, for he had been just driven 
out of office by Napoleon, who bad him 
called in the Moniteur “ un. ministre fnri- 
bond qui etait vendn k l’Angleterre.' 
Napoleon allowed his successor a year’s 
grace, and then passed a sentence of out¬ 
lawry on “ le nommd Stein.” Two years after 
that, Hardenberg returned to power, realised 
some of his own projected political and ad¬ 
ministrative changes, and, after the armies had 
done their work, was mainly instrumental 
in that complete restoration of the kingdom, 
and of the independence of Europe, which 
he, more steadily than any other man in 
Prussia, had never lost from view. Harden¬ 
berg’s tenacity of purpose seems to have 
descended on his admirable biographer, who. 
at his advanced age, makes light of fatigues 
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and difficulties which would repel many a 
younger man. Ranke quietly remarks that 
Hardenberg’s Memorandum, which fills 100 
paces of print, is in pencil, and that having 
read every line of it, he cannot call the 
work hard “ for good eyes.” Some volumes 
of diplomatic and other documents are an¬ 
nounced to follow the present four. Wo 
would gladly exchange them for proper 
tables of contents, page-headings and side- 
notes, references and indexes to the memoirs 
and autobiography—adjuncts with which the 
loftier Germanic intelligence may dispense, 
but absolute wants for the insular Philistine 
m ind. G. Stkachet. 


A Year's Housekeeping in South Africa. By 
Lady Barker. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1877.) 

Tat many admirers of Lady Barker’s 
earliest work will be glad to learn that she 
lias once more found a congenial theme, in 
the treatment of which they will detect no 
trace of effort or of “ book-making.” The 
touch which adorned Station Life in New 
Zealand has been applied with the same 
cunning and success to a subject at first 
sight as prosaic and unpromising —A Year's 
Hnuselueping in South Africa. But it is no 
detraction from the merits of the writer that 
her subject is eongenial to her. Many ladies 
have kept house in South Africa, but to few 
of them will it be given to create, from the 
elements of their daily existence, a picture 
at once so realistic and so agreeable. The 
difficulties and hardships are neither few nor 
small, and they are not ignored, but they 
are encountered with an energy and a re¬ 
fined good-humour which prevents their be¬ 
coming oppressive, and, in short, keeps them 
in their place in the picture, as it does in 
real life. Although half the plagues of 
Egypt may be en permanence, and bad ser¬ 
vants besides, still existence is not made up 
of these; and this sense—artistic and moral 
—of the harmony and of the proportion 
of things makes onr author at once a 
trustworthy guide and an agreeable com¬ 
panion. On the latter head it would be 
easy to enlarge, and this without digressing 
from onr proper sphere, for the epistolary 
form which Lady Barker — very wisely, 
we think—has chosen, makes it impossi¬ 
ble to consider the book apart from the 
author; her individuality, though never 
obtrusive, and always in good taste, is neces¬ 
sarily always present. Readers of her 
Station Life in New Zealand will remember 
her unfailing spirit and great powers of 
endurance, which excite our admiration and 
interest owing to the concomitant absence 
of all masculine affectation. But, indeed, 
she is far too wise and too true a woman to 
suppose that, even with the exense of such 
exceptional physical powers, the charm of 
her sex could ever lie in that direction. On 
the contrary, she distinctly claims a woman’s 
privilege to be cross when she is tired, and 
nngry when she is frightened. Being “ only 
stvoman,” she is satisfied to sit enjoying a 
beautiful scene, “ plaiting a crown of ferns, 
a nd thinking how I should tell you all about 
it some day perhaps,” while the men are 
restlessly enquiring what they can kill on 
such a heavenly morning, the graceful bucks 
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over yonder, or the wild ducks just alighting 
by the river side ; and, scorning to be logical, 
she is much gratified when the shooting is 
given up, and a fishing expedition planned 
instead. On the delicate subject of toilette 
she pathetically describes her perplexities 
and trials, which have our respectful sym¬ 
pathy, though, being “ only a man, we can 
but imperfectly appreciate the pangs of the 
contest waged—unsuccessfully, so far as is 
recorded—against the combined forces of 
the Kafir washerman, the all-pervading 
brick-red dust, and the treacherous climate. 

After a pleasant voyage from England, 
Lady Barker landed with her two little chil¬ 
dren—the “ wonderful baby ” is a model tra¬ 
veller—at Port Durban, in Natal, and pro¬ 
ceeded thence to her temporary home near 
the sleepy little town of Maritzburg, fifty- 
two miles inland, and 2,000 feet above the 
sea—a beautiful but wearisome journey of a 
day and a half, which in its effects upon 
English imported commodities is more 
costly than the voyage from England to 
Durban. This, however, is soon to be remedied 
by a railroad, among the incidental advan¬ 
tages of which will be, as the writer points 
out, the withdrawing from transport service 
of great herds of cattle, a matter of no small 
importance in a country whero forage is 
limited, and dairy produce extraordinarily 
dear and bad. The “ turning of the first 
sod ” of the railway took place at Durban 
soon after Lady Barker’s arrival, and was 
the subject of much “chaff” between the 
Durbanites and the Maritzburgians. These 
are constantly discussing the merits of their 
respective climates, and Maritzburg had 
considerately offered to send down from her 
comparatively fresh climate the necessary 
sod, which her parched-up rival could hardly 
produce. At the ceremonial, and, indeed, on 
all such occasions in the colonies, Lady 
Barker is struck by the orderly, respectable 
character of the crowd 

“ There were no dodging vagrants, no slatternly 
women, no squalid, starving babies. In fact, 
civilisation has not yet mounted to effervescence, 
so we have no dregs [? scum]. Every white 
person in the crowd was well-clad, well-fed, and 
apparently well-to-do. . . . That is the odd part 
of a colony: individuals are rougher, less polite, 
more brusque than the people one is accustomed 
to see in England: but the moment it comes to a 
dense concourse of people, then the absolute re¬ 
spectability of class asserts itself, and tbe crowd 
the ‘rough’ element being conspicuous bv its 
absence—is far more orderly than any assemblage 
of a dozen people elsewhere.” 

Lady Barker contrasts unfavourably the 
laziness and apathy of the white population 
of Natal, with the corresponding class in 
New Zealand. In town and country alike 
everything is done in a slipshod way. I hey 
do not avail themselves of the advantages, 
or struggle against the difficulties of their 
position. One bright exception to this 
state of things she found, however, in the 
Wesleyan Mission Station at Edendale, a 
valuable centre and school of civilisation; 
and another in the admirable discipline and 
efficiency, without any stimulus of pay or 
eclat, of the Natal and Durban volunteers. 
Bat, as she truly says, whenever a black 
race is present, labour is apt to be considered 
degrading by all the whites, excepting 
the better class, who are necessarily few; 


and as the same sentiment exists in great 
intensity among the Kafirs there is little 
good work done. Accordingly, in her ex¬ 
perience, “ the mistress of the house is head- 
cook, head-housemaid, head-nurse, and even 
head-coachman and gardener,” working as 
hard, in fact, as her Kafir sister, who is the 
universal drudge among her own people, and 
is valued almost solely according to her 
capacity for work. Lady Barker considers 
the Kafirs much the finest black race she 
has known, and peculiarly adapted to profit 
bv culture and civilisation. As servants she 
found them far more satisfactory than the 
average European servant of the colony : 
awkward, of course, and slow, but good- 
tempered, faithful, and anxious to please.. 
Their zeal, indeed, has its drawbacks, as- 
when a too-assidnous valet blackened the in¬ 
side of the boots as well as the outside, or ■ 
when the nurse-boy caught a little half- 
fledged bird for the baby to cut its teeth 
upon, who was nearly choked with the 
feathers. The men will usually servo only 
until they have amassed money enough to 
buy a wife, and thus to become exempt 
from tbe necessity of all further labour; 
tbe women, on the other hand, are often 
glad to remain, that they may escape the 
heavier drudgery of marriage. 

Although the proportion of the white 
population to the black is very small, Lady- 
Barker does not think the stability of the 
colony would be increased by immigration, 
of tbe lower class of English, who are apt to - 
treat the Kafirs with what an eminent writer 
and late actor on this scene, speaking of the- 
treatment of this race by the Dutch, euphe¬ 
mistically calls a “want of tenderness.” - 
They require delicate handling, but are, by- 
oar author’s account, singularly amenable t<> 
kindness. 

“It is [she says] inexpressibly touching to see 
with one’s own eyes the wonderful deep personal 
devotion and affection of the Kafirs for the kindly 
English gentleman who for thirty years and more 
has been their ruler, and their wise and judicious 
friend. The Queen on her throno is but a splendid 
distant chieftainess to them; and no potentate 
can, in their eyes, compare with their own chief¬ 
tain, their king of hearts, the one white man. to 
whom of their own free will and accord they give 
the roval salute whenever they see him... I have 
stood in magnificent halls, and seen King and 
Kaiser pass through crowds of bowing courtiers; 
hut I never saw anything which impressed me so 
strongly as the simultaneous springing to the feet, 
the loud shout of ‘ Bayete ! ’ given with the right 
hand upraised (a form of salutation only accorded 
to Kafir royalty), the look of love and rapture and 
satisfied expectation in all those keen black faces, 
ns the Minister, quite unattended, without pomu or 
circumstance of any sort or kind, quietly walked 
into tho large room, and sat himself down at his 
desk.” 

The weather is a frequent topic in the 
letters, but this is not wonderful, for, al¬ 
though a theoretical meteorologist, by taking 
the average of the temperature, has proved 
it to be the finest climate in the world, tho 
alternations are so sudden and so violent 
that its study becomes a necessity. In 
autumn there are terrific thunderstorms 
daily; there are also months of trying 
drought, when everything is enveloped in 
dust. This, however, seems to have its 
uses :— 

“The other day little G-was about to suffer 
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the extreme penalty of the domestic law for 
flagrant disobedience, and he remarked drily to 
the reluctant executioner, 1 You had better take 
fare, I am very dusty.’ It was quite true, for the 
Slipper elicited such clouds of duet from the little 
blue serge suit that the chastisement had to be 
curtailed. As for the baby, he was discovered 
the other day taking a dust bath exactly like the 
chickens, and considered it very hard to be stopped 
in his amusement.' 1 

The letters are written throughout in an 
easy, natural style, rising to eloquence when 
this is called for by the beauties of nature, 
which to the writer are an ever-fresh source 
of delight. They contain, besides, a vein 
of pleasant, shrewd, and humorous observa¬ 
tion on tho various matters that come before 
her. “ Home,” Lady Barker finds, “ is 
portable, luckily,” and there might be worse 
places than South Africa wherein to establish 
the Penates, in spite of some serious draw¬ 
backs, at all events when these are encoun¬ 
tered in the spirit and after the manner set 
forth by the author of these letters. 

Cootts Trotter. 


RESTORATION REPRINTS. 

Dramatists of the Restoration: The Dramatic 
JVoilrs of Shalcerley Marmion. The Dra¬ 
matic Works of John Lacy. (Edinburgh : 
W. Paterson; London: H. Sotheran, 
1870.) 

Chnyce Drollery, etc. Edited by J. Woodfall 
Ebsworth, M.A. Cantab. (Boston: Ro¬ 
bert Roberts, 1877.) 

Facsimile Reproduction of First Edition of 
Paradise Lost. With Introduction by 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D. (London : 
Elliot Stock, 1876.) 

The works of Shakerley Marmion are rather 
oddly included in a series of Dramatists of 
the Restoration, for he died two years before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and his latest 
published play came out in 1641. As little 
is known of his life, tho editors, Messrs. 
Maidment and Logan, aro fain to build up 
a Prefatory Memoir with extracts from 
Collins, a long digression on the hereditary 
championship (which Martnion’s family had 
lost as far back as the coronation of 
Richard II.), and an account of the author’s 
Cupid and Fsyclie. The Life itself occupies 
a page or so of the two-and-twenty it is sup¬ 
posed to fill. Marmion was born, in 1602, at 
Aynho inNorthamptonsliire; was agentleman 
commoner of Wadham in 1617 ; and, ruined 
by his father’s extravagance, sought the 
bubble reputation first in the Low Country 
campaigns, and then in the Bishops’ War at 
home. He joined Sir John Suckling’s 
famous troop, but was struck with mortal 
illness at York, and returned to die in Lon¬ 
don. His dramatic merits are slight indeed. 
Holland’s Leaguer is a mere huddle of frag¬ 
mentary intrigues of the crudest quality. 
The “Leaguer” was a noted house of ill- 
fame in Holland Street, Blackfriars, and 
much of the dull unsavoury mirth of that 
comedy depended on the favour with which 
the audience might view even a lifeless and 
conventional rendering of contemporary vice. 
There is, besides, a scene wherein the over¬ 
confident hero is cured of liis conceit in his 
power of fascination, hv the lady lie ad¬ 
dresses. But her resistance and victory, 


after all, are due to tho fact (known to her¬ 
self alone) that she is his sister. A knavish 
parasite entrusts his ill-gotten wealth to an 
underling, from whom he cannot recover it 
at his utmost need. Tho want of connexion 
in the scenes and of keeping in the cha¬ 
racters shows the author to have practically 
anticipated Bayes—“What is the use of a 
plot hut to bring in fine things ? ” These 
“ beauties ” arc supplemented by awkward 
translations of fragments from Horace and 
Juvenal. The Fine Companion has a faint 
anticipation of Mrs. Hardcastle, and an 
obvious reminiscence of Bobadil and the 
ending of Parolles. The author’s own tame¬ 
ness subdues his led-captains into proba¬ 
bility. Their oaths are noisy, but level. 
There is no fine flight of extravagance— 
“ by tho foot of Pharaoh ! ” These swagger¬ 
ing rascals might be seen any day at Paul’s 
or in the Cheapside ordinaries. Marmion re¬ 
membered his Beaumont and Fletcher when 
he wrote his scenes of sudden repentance 
brought about by violent and virtuous 
rhetoric—scenes lacking all the quivering 
excitement and delicate pathos of his models. 
In one notable instance a virgin wins 
hack a bravo, just hired to commit murder, 
to repentance and rectitude—only the bravo 
is a respectable old gentleman who (for 
sundry recondite reasons) had assumed that 
desperate character. The audience, when 
they came to know this, must have felt 
themselves tricked out of some superfine 
moral sympathy. 

John Lacy, next in the series, may he 
briefly dismissed. He taught acting to Nell 
Gwynne, and brought to his task of vamping 
and vulgarising the comedies of Moliere and 
Shakspere a thorough knowledge of the 
stage, and a disposition to use to the utmost 
the licence permitted by the corruption of 
the times. In the Dumb Lady, adapted from 
the Mi'ih-cin malyre ltd and L’Amour Medecin, 
wo have skilful construction and unbounded 
cynicism. A hue and cry after a madwoman, 
with a glimpse of the every-day horrors of 
Bedlam, is not felt as out of keeping with 
the savage grossness of the comic incidents. 
Bob Sawyer is anticipated in the advice to a 
young doctor “ to keep the church strictly 
on Sundays, and in the middle of the sermon 
let your man fetch you out in great haste, 
as if ’twere to a patient; ” but there is not 
much of the humour that will bear repeat¬ 
ing. The sharp eyes of Walter Scott de¬ 
tected the one noteworthy “ bit ” in tho 
Old Troop —a play which owes its interest 
to the reminiscences of Lacy’s old campaigns, 
when he bore the King’s commission under 
Colonel Lord Gerard. In Woodstock allusion 
is made to the scene wherein the troopers, 
for the better extortion of goods from the 
villagers, pretend to be child-eaters. The 
play exhibits both sides as carrying on the 
war at tho expense of the quiet and credu¬ 
lous country-folk, and contains much coarse 
clumsy satire on the losing party. There is 
an evident allusion in the cushion-throwing 
incident to a well-known anecdote of Crom¬ 
well and Marten. Tho Royalist captain 
deliberately lets his lieutenaut engage his 
word, that he, the captain, may break it; 
and Tom Telltruth, the exponent of Cavalier 
chivalry, suggests that he may do this “ witli 
honour.” lie is, however, generous enough 


to say of tho conquered Roundheads; 

“ Upbraid ’em not—I hate that.” 

Lacy made wild work with the Taminq r,f 
the Shrew in his Sawny the Scot, -wherein 
Grumio is metamorphosed into a North 
Briton. Shakspcre’s comedy (in the lac. 
guage, though not in the meaning, of the 
Dedication) “ received its finishing stroke.” 
The outline of the story is discernible, bet i 
Lacy’s plot is Hamlet’s “ unweeded garden.” | 
“Things rank and gross in nature” also 
mako tho staple of Sir Hercules Bufm. > 
One of the characters remarks: “ Poets have 
turned cobblers ; they vamp and mend old 
plays.” There is impudent, candour in this, 
the comedy itself being founded on the 
weakest part of the City Madam. The heavy 
cudgel-play of the dialogue passed for ' 
humour then, as the pert snappishness of 
some modern pieces docs duty for wit. 

And this stuff, laboriously dull and yn 
ghastly and unreal as the wildest night- I 
mare, is dedicated to Mr. Planehe, the 
daintiest and quaintest of onr lighter drama¬ 
tists, “ with the most sincere regards of the 
editors ”! Of their notes one is pre-eminently 
bad. A passage in Marmion (p. 185) rues: 

“ Yourself, whose passion, liko a deaw, 

Can dry up with the beams of every beauty 
That shall shine warm upon you.” 

The note to this is “ d>’aiv=‘ dough, paste.'” 
The sense of the lines, without the remem¬ 
brance of many a line in Spenser, might 
have prevented this blunder. 

Mr. Ebsworth has got through the M- 
levies. This last volume comprises Chof“ 
Drollery (1656), Antidote against MelcmcMj 
(1661), Extra Songs from the TFestmtas'cr, 
and the Merry Drolleries, and an Appmdir 
of Notes, etc. The editor has gone to work 
with his accustomed vigilance and industry, 
and endeavours to conceal his evident weari¬ 
ness. The introduction flags, the preiude 
lacks the old ring. His patience is veved 
and his consistency tried by the grossness 
of much of his material. Bnt his resource 
is to turn his wrath at its foulness against 
those who repeat his own objections thereto. 
He considers himself bound to print the 
Drolleries jnst as he finds them, and believes 
that he “incurs blame from judicious anti¬ 
quaries by omitting even a few letters from 
particular words. This queer concession to 
morality actually makes the reader an accom¬ 
plice in the co-operative naughtiness. Bat 
he leaves “ others to produce expurgated 
editions suitable to unlearned triflers. 
Surely this is protesting too much in favour 
of indecency considered as a literary obliga¬ 
tion. From the nature of the subject there 
can be no historic value in these things- 
Learned triflers (were they as learned as 
Gibbon or that eminent prelate referred to 
in a certain note of his) in dealing with 
such material would only repeat the experi¬ 
ment and the failure of that Laputan sage 
who endeavoured to extract nutriment from 
nastiness. To impute to those who do not 
care for the Holywell Street literature of any 
time “the Puritanic squeamishness of an 
extremely moral undetected Tartuffe, acting 
as Aristarchus,” is to be too zealous for un¬ 
righteousness. Mr. Elisworth goes on to 
say that “ people sip the limpid spring before 
company, and keep tho forbidden wine for 
private drinking.” Tho fact that certain 
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songs are printed on a separate sheet is a 
curious commentary on this passage. If they 
are to be destroyed what becomes of the 
“complete” theory? If kept, what shall 
we say about the “ private drinking ” ? 

Bat the editor, who is “ accomplished ” 
above most editors, wielding with equal 
facility the graver and the pen, has gone 
through his task (in Bottom's phrase) “ ob¬ 
scenely and courageously.” There is an 
exquisite reproduction of the “ Gentlemen 
and Boors Carousing ” from the title-page 
of the Antidote, and it is matter for regret 
that so delicate a fancy as the 1 ball ’ in the 
introduction to Arthur O'Bradley should 
have no better setting. There is plenty of 
ballad-lore in the notes, and here and there 
are indications of personal likes and dis¬ 
likes. The labours of Mr. J. P. Collier are 
dwelt upon with friendly enthusiasm. Some 
lines are quoted which (lacking the fond 
associations of youth and travel) are peri¬ 
lously like doggrel. An old acquaintance 
of the public turns up disguised as the 
“ foremost of linguistic scholars now alive,” 
whom, we are told, “ Benchers defame and 
banish themselves from.” Must the Tich- 
borne case crop up even here ? Mr. Ebs- 
worth ends his notes with a hope (which 
his readers will echo) of another meeting, 
and so bids us “ cheerfully—Farewell.” Not 
so cheerfully, though, but that he indites a 
rhymed Finale. Its conviviality would be 
delightful but for its disparaging contrast of 
present days with those it celebrates. Its 
peevishness smacks of “ the morning after ” 
that sublime (and probably ideal) debauchery 
that “ never knew a night too long, nor head¬ 
ache that conld daunt us.” The first stanza 
strikes the keynote firmly:— 

“Closed now the book, untrimmed the lamp, 

Flung wide the lattice-shutter; 

The night breeze strikes in, chill and damp, 

The fir-trees moan and mutter : 

Ie, dawn is near! pale student, tbou 
No count of time hast reckoned ; 

Go, «eek a rest for weary brow 
From dreams of Charles the Second.” 

These dreams are then shown to have solaced 
the student amid all the “ rottenness and 
pride ” of his own time, the shortcomings 
of which he feels too keenly and judges too 
harshly, in lines that run free and clear. 

Prof. Masson deserves onr gratitude for 
his endeavour to preserve the last home 
which Milton’s eyes beheld—a house en¬ 
deared to us by later, though not fresher, 
Memories of Hazlitt and the Lambs. The 
kitchen wherein Milton dined will soon be 
displaced by “a palace set out with all 
Manner of delicionsness.” The “ defence¬ 
less doors ” have been mercilessly doomed 
Ac demolishers. 

“Mammon led them on ; 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that foil 
From Heav’n.” 

foiled in his attempted rescue, Mr. Masson 
das remembered the casket that enshrines 
Ac “ precious life-blood of a master-spirit,” 
a®d has given us this facsimile of Paradise 
k reader “ may imagine himself one 
c the first purchasers of the original, in 
Wober or November, 1667.” A careful 
a d curious account is given of the several 
the'poem. Of editions, in the life- 
■ im ? Ihe author, there were but two— 

111 “^7 and 1674. To gaze on the vener¬ 


able words in the very aspect they bore to 
the eyes of Milton's friends when the poem 
was a new wonder, charms the fancy. The 
quaint italics and capitals relieve the mo¬ 
notony of the page, and “give us pause,” 
imparting a dignity and emphasis to terms 
of art well-nigh forgotten, and to names 
remote in time or place, or vast in mys¬ 
tery— 

“ Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demoi/orgon." 

Wo are glad to be familiar with the very 
look of favourite passages, and these tilings 
help thereto—though they are, after all, 
matters of liking and luxury, unessential, 
not to be dwelt on over-much. When edit¬ 
ing Milton, Prof. Masson acted on his 
sturdy, common-sense view that there is no 
such thing as a standard of spelling in the 
original. In this preface ho repeats that 
“ English spelling had by Milton’s time lost 
whatever of attempted stability or of true 
phonetic significance it once had.” It is 
odd that he should add :—“ One use of the 
present facsimile is that it will afford means 
of studying the characteristics of English 
spelling in the seventeenth century.” His 
previons observations had amply established 
the fact of this instability, and in this last 
sentence we have but an echo of the current 
fiction whereby every reader is pronounced 
to be a “ student,” and everything written 
to be worth studying. The phenomena of 
instability — the meaningless caprices or 
casual errata of the printer—strike the eye, 
and we cannot help remarking them ; but 
what is there to study? We have not yet 
got beyond the need of remembering John¬ 
son’s warning, “ Clear your mind of cant.” 

R. C. Browne. 


Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlatlien from 

1800 till 1810. Edited by William Hanna, 

D.D. (Edinburgh : David Douglas, 

1877.) 

Dr. Hanna has done good service iu collect¬ 
ing these letters of one whose character 
presented many points of singular attrac¬ 
tiveness both of an intellectual and a moral 
kind. To those who knew Mr. Erskine 
they will recall very vividly much that was 
best in the man, and even those who had no 
personal acquaintance with him will gather 
from them the idea that a peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful, pure, and elevated nature passed away 
from the world at his death. Something of 
monotony will, no doubt, be occasionally 
found in their tone, but it seems to me like 
the monotony of a lovely calm sea or lake, 
the sight of which does not weary; and one 
seldom feels in reading them that the book 
would have been improved by any portion of 
them being left out. 

Mr. Erskine belonged to a good old Scot¬ 
tish family ; he was born in 1788, was edu¬ 
cated chiefly in Edinburgh, and became a 
member of the Scottish bar in 1810. For some 
years be mingled on terms of intimate friend¬ 
ship with all the distinguished men who then 
frequented the Parliament House—with 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Fullerton, Rutherfurd, 
and others. But on the death of an elder 
brother in 1816, be succeeded to the family 
estate, and took up his residence at Lin- 
lathen. Somo time before this, however, 


while living among unbelievers and indif- 
ferentists in religion, lie bad somehow 
rediscovered the lost art of believing in 
Christ, and he seems at once to have em¬ 
ployed his leisure and retirement in prepar¬ 
ing to give the result of his theological 
thought to the world. His book on tlie 
Internal Evidences of Christianity accord¬ 
ingly appeared a few years afterwards ; and 
Mr. Erskine then set out on a prolonged 
visit to the Continent. Other men make 
scientific, literary, artistic tours, tours in 
Hearcli of the picturesque, and so on. Had 
Mr. Erskine written an account of his 
travels he might have called it “ A Tour in 
search of Righteousness.” Wherever he 
went he seems to have sought out the reli¬ 
gious thinkers of the place, and eagerly dis¬ 
cussed with them the subjects which, had 
long occupied liis thoughts. This varied 
intercourse no doubt tended to give greater 
depth and extension to his mind, and to 
widen his sympathies, and its effect is, I 
think, distinctly apparent in the books which 
he published after his return from abroad. 
His warm affections, too, found ample room 
to expatiate on somo of the really very re¬ 
markable and interesting persons whom bo 
met with in his travels. Of the friendships 
which he formed at Paris, Geneva, and 
Lausanne, he continued to talk to the last, 
and in all probability they bad imparted a 
zest to bis life greater than aught elso in the 
world. Never again, I can suppose, did he 
meet with such true communion of spirit, 
such mingling of soul with soul, as in the 
society of Mdme. Vernet, the Duchess do 
Broglie, the younger Mdme. de Staid, M. 
Vinet of Lausanne, and others. It is plear 
sant, by the way, to see how instinctively he 
fraternised with men of real breadth and 
culture like the last, and more and more 
drew off from narrow formalists and syste- 
matisers like D’Aubignc and Gausscn. 

The aim of Mr. Erskine’s theological 
thought, as far as I cau judge, was to find out, 
not matter of opinion or speculation in Chris¬ 
tianity, but to ascertain what reality was 
embodied in it. “ The solo object of Chris¬ 
tian belief,” be remarks, “ is to produce the 
Christian character, and unless this is done, 
nothing is done.” Hence he was accustomed 
to rest his faith not on the external evidences, 
or to shape it into accordance with orthodox 
subtleties, but to test it by the practical 
effects it produced. So also in bis ideas 
about the Atonement, be cared little for any 
theories—such as that of substitution—about 
it; but, assuming tlic historical truth of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, he attended 
simply to what seemed to be necessarily in¬ 
volved in these facts, and to the influence 
they were calculated to produce on the 
human heart. He rejected, of course, the 
idea of the older Calvinism that God had de¬ 
termined by an absolute decree of election 
and reprobation those who should be saved 
and those who should be condemned. 
Christianity, according to him, offered salva¬ 
tion freely to all who chose to accept it, and 
this acceptance was made whenever Christ’s 
manifestation of Deity was apprehended and 
believed—the two things, faith and salvation 
from sin, being the necessary consequence of 
each other. The object of Christianity, in 
bis mind, is, not to save from punishment, 
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but to deliver from sin; it is a “ divinely 
revealed system of medical treatment for 
diseased spirits.” And its mode of opera¬ 
tion is the simple recognition of the Divine 
love as exhibited in Christ’s character, 
teaching, works, death, and resurrection. 
By the view of these the human heart is 
humbled, purified and elevated; the love of 
God to man is reciprocated by alike love on 
the part of the latter, and the natural result 
is, not merely the abandonment of sin, but 
an entire voluntary subjugation of the 
human to the Divine will. The demand for 
faith in revelation, therefore, is neither arbi¬ 
trary nor unmeaning, but is the only con¬ 
ceivable means by which the soul can bo 
raised out of and above itself, and by which 
that discordance in human nature arising 
from its sense of right ever conflicting with 
its tendency to wrong can be harmonised. 
The great cause of the disorder and misery 
that distract the human spirit is misappre¬ 
hension of the character of God, resulting 
in indifference or aversion to Him. As soon 
as His character is rightly apprehended—as 
it can only be when the mind opens to the 
revelation of Him made in Christianity—in¬ 
difference and aversion are replaced by love, 
fear is done away, confidence is inspired, 
and order, peace, purity and happiness 
spring up in the soul. Thus man is justified 
in the sight of God—justification, according 
to Mr. Erskine, not meaning pardon, but a 
sense of pardon, or of acceptance by having 
tho conscience purged of guilt. And the 
object of the Gospel is not, as is commonly 
supposed, to show how man may obtain 
pardon, but to show how pardon for man 
has been actually obtained, and only waits 
for his acceptance of it. Such were a few 
of the points on which Mr. Erskine 
strove to correct or modify the older 
theologies. It is true that, in his en¬ 
deavour to escape from the subtleties of the 
old scholastic systems, he sometimes fell into 
subtleties of his own, which his readers may 
find it as difficult to grasp as those which he 
desired to avoid. But on the whole there 
can be little doubt that his general method 
of thought was the true one, and that in so 
far as he was able to carry it out, he secured 
a real advance in, and has largely promoted 
a better direction to, theological enquiry. 

But Mr. Erskine himself was greater and 
better than anything he ever wrote. I 
should think it must have struck most men, 
as it did the present writer, that he was the 
best man they had ever known. He was so 
good that you were apt at first to fall into 
the mistake of supposing that he was only 
good. Humble, affectionate, unselfish, he 
seemed scarcely even conscious of self—at 
least as a preferential object—abstracted 
from the world,* absorbed in the love of God 
—truly “ a God-intoxicated man.” One thing 
was especially remarkable about him—his 
religion never seemed to repel anyone. It 
was curious to see how* all sorts of men were 

* A visitor at I.inlathen passing, in company with 
Mr. Krskinn, through a field near his house, happened 
to ask if this was part of his property. Mr. K. turned 
and looked about him with a puzzled abstracted look 
which was characteristic of him, and tlion replied, 
“ Really I don't know," A small Scottish laird ignor¬ 
ant of his own bounds ! Was such a thiDg ever ht-ard 
of bofore ? 


attracted to him. They might have no 
sympathy with his opinions, but they could 
not but love the man. They found nothing 
of repulsion in his fervid piety. One day Mr. 
Jeffrey is said to have met him in the street, 
and after expressing great delight at the ren¬ 
contre, and stopping to talk for some time, on 
their parting, with that pleasant mingling 
of true kindness and cordiality with a sort 
of gay flippancy which he often used when 
most serious, he said, “ Come and see me, 
Erskine! Why don’t you come to see me 
now ? Come and shed upon mo some of the 
dew of your holiness.” Part of this uni¬ 
versal acceptableness (as I may call it) was 
no doubt due to Mr. Erskine’s simple, 
natural and unaffected old Scottish patrician 
courtesy, part too to the sweet-blooded 
nature of the man, but still more it arose 
from the fact that his religion was perfectly 
real. It was not the narrow crotchet of the 
one-sided man which you despise; it was 
not tho arrogant assumption of excellence 
which despises you, and shuts you out of 
the pale; it was not the monkish absorption 
which cuts off from common human sym¬ 
pathies. It was simply the living pervading 
principle which chastened, elevated, and re¬ 
fined his whole nature. It may be that 
some of the points of his peculiar theology 
aided in producing this perfect catholicity 
of relationship with his fellow-men. His 
mind dwelt but faintly, I imagine, on the 
sharp distinction which other Christians 
draw between the righteous and the wicked 
(observe, I do not say between righteous¬ 
ness and wickedness). He regarded all as 
travelling the same road. The present life, 
with him, was a state of education for the 
next, and if that education was not completed 
here it would still go on and be perfected 
in the world to come, and all would at 
length reach the full benefit of the redemp¬ 
tion which Christ came to work out. Hence 
his all-embracing brotherliness. 

That Mr. Erskine’s writings have greatly 
influenced the religious thought of his age 
there cannot, I think, be much doubt. 
Being among the first in Scotland to 
ignore speculation and insist on theology 
resolving itself into fact and reality, his in¬ 
fluence appeared at first in the strong oppo¬ 
sition which his teaching produced—an 
opposition culminating in an act which has 
thrown a lasting disgrace on the Scottish 
Church, tho expulsion from it of Mr. Camp¬ 
bell of Row—one of the few great thinkers 
whom that Church has ever produced—for 
holding opinions identical with those of Mr. 
Erskine. Since that time his influence has 
appeared more conspicuously in the silent 
acquiescence which has been gradually 
accorded at least to his method of thought. 
The long-smouldering discontent which has 
lately broken out into open rebellion against 
the old Calvinistic Confession is the last 
symptom of this. But all who know any¬ 
thing of the character of religious thought 
in Scotland during the last fifty years can¬ 
not fail to recognise how it has more and 
more approximated to Mr. Erskine’s opinions 
even on points where they are the most 
remote from the ancient orthodoxy, and how 
little it is now represented by the older 
Presbyterian creeds. 

J. Taylob Brown. 


A History of France. By G. W. Kitchin, 

M.A. Vols. H. and HI. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1877.) 

The merit of Mr. Kitchin’s book, and that 
which raises it above the level of most 
manuals, is that, without being based upon , 
original research, it is nevertheless very 
correct, and its conclusions are generally in 
harmony with the latest and most trust- . 
worthy work. His portraits of political 
characters, and his estimates of the great | 
events of history, are remarkable for their 
fairness and their force. His criticism of 
Louis XI. will seem to many severe, but it is 
nevertheless correct. Louis XI. aggrandised 
France; but he was the author of that ab¬ 
solute royalty which paved the way for the 
Revolution. How true are these words: 

“ Louis XI. was the first of French kings 
who shows the disastrous influences of Italian 
ideas on the Gallic nation." And bow 
correct, and how forcibly expressed, is this 
conclusion:— 

“ With persistent policy he weakened and, 
when he could, destroyed those princes and lords 
who resisted the centralisation of the kingdom. 
The tall heads in the field of France fell one by 
one, and ere Louis died, his weary eyes gated on 
a kingdom, monotonous and far-stretching, whence 
all that was high and characteristic was gone.” 

Of the massacre of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
Kitchin has given the right solution; he 
has shown that the vague project of freeing 
themselves of the Protestants by an act of 
violence had, more than once, haunted the 
brains of the Catholic chiefs; but that it was 
the abortive attempt against Coligny which 
suddenly impelled Catherine de’ Medici and 
her accomplices to the plan of a general 
massacre. He justly adds that, in order to 
understand this frightful crime aright, we 
should bear in mind the violent deeds of the 
Huguenots, and remember tliat in the eyes 
of the Catholics of the seventeenth century 
they were a constant danger to the State. 

The portrait of Henry IV. is drawn with 
the same impartiality. Mr. Kitchin has not 
allowed himself to be carried away by tho 
exaggerated praises which have been show¬ 
ered on this king by popular enthusiasm. 
He has done justice to his fine qualities, to 
his intellect, to his tolerant and generous 
disposition, but he has also shown the frivo¬ 
lous, selfish, and sensual side of his nature, 
and the fatal influence that his passions 
often exercised upon his policy. We admire, 
too, his just and forcible estimate of Sully, 
a conscientious and laborious man, bat of 
poor and narrow intellect; of Richelieu, that 
powerful genius, who completed the de¬ 
struction of all dignity and independence of 
spirit in France; and of Dubois, who, m 
spite of his vices, was a man of superior 
talent, and whose large and intelligent 
policy might have been of great service to 
his country. 

As for Louis XIV., Mr. Kitchin has, per¬ 
haps, not perceived with sufficient clearness 
the real greatness of the man, his conscious¬ 
ness of his kingly duties; he has dwelt too 
exclusively on his baser qualities, and on Ms 
parade of virtue. 

As to Louis XV. and Louis XVI., this 
latter part of the book is much condensed: 
the author seems to have been anxious to 
avoid at all costs exceeding the limits of the 
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'■ fjjpge volumes that he had marked out for 
: himself, and, in order to keep within these, 
he has compressed the last seventy-eight 
years of his history into 150 pages. The 
narrative is less personal; the characters are 
less vividly drawn. Bat this defect does 
not prevent Mr. Kitchin’s work from being 
,. on the whole a good one, exact, interesting, 
:V and especially remarkable for an impartiality 
. of judgment which no religious or political 
prejudice seems to have disturbed. 

Nevertheless, we find matter for criticism. 
8* ell-informed as Mr. Kitchin generally is, 
has is not so on every point. The portrait¬ 
's—hich he has drawn of Charles VII., “ indo¬ 
le—nt and indifferent, without a single noble 
ailm .... he follows bis negative career, 
al_ most unknown, almost forgotten,” is very 
fa_r from being correct. M. de Beaucourt, in 
h 5s work on the character of Charles VII., 
h. *s brought ont the true worth of this prince, 
vwhose reign was from every point of view 
one of the most beneficial which France has’ 
ever seen. Though Mr. Kitchin rightly re- 
j ects the idea that Ravaillac had accomplices, 
tie fells into the error of allowing it to be 
supposed that Gabrielle d’Estrees died of 
poison. M. Loiseleur has pnblisbed a docu- 
■ ment which leaves no room for doubt with 
regard to the perfectly natural malady of 
.1 which she died. On the occasion of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Mr. 

- Kitchin tells ns that “ that paragon his grand¬ 
son, the Duke of Burgundy, who was com¬ 
pletely Jesuit-led, applauded," without re¬ 
flecting that the Duke of Burgundy was then 
bnt three years old, having been born in 1682. 
However precocious he may have been, he 
was rather young to applaud the Revoca- 

- tion; and, as to the influence of the Jesuits, 
•: 't was not brought to bear upon him until 

mnc h later, when Fenelon, his first pre- 
ceptor, who always remained his spiritual 
director, connected himself with the Jesuits. 

. - This did not happen till 1702. I also com- 
• - of Mr. Kitchin for keeping too ex- 

- clnsively to political history, and leaving ont 
of his picture the most important part of a 
people’s life, its ideas, its manners, its litera¬ 
ture, and ita institutions. No doubt the 
names of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere, 
appear here and there, but as for the feelings 

^ ei P ress > the social lifo of which 
they are the most eminent representatives, 

these he shows us nothing. The 

- ®. atDe °f la Fontaine is not even men¬ 
tioned. It is the same with the six¬ 
teenth century, in which the intellectual and 
artistic movement occupies so large a place; 
l“, two .P^s (ii., 230, 231) that Mr. 
kitchin gives ns are quite insnfficient. So, 

with the eighteenth century, a line 
i an d a very unfair note npon 
“nfion are not enough for the appreciation 
jgr: 0 that scientific movement whence the whole 
•Stcllectaal development of modem times 
. vj- “as arisen. Diderot and D’Alembert, the 
. founders of the Encyclopedic, are not once 
Dimed. There is the same deficiency with 
tegitdto the history of institutions. Colbert’s 
important legislative work, his efforts to 
ameliorate the impost; Machault’s attempts at 
reform; the novel ideas of Maupeon, and the 
impnlsegiven to works of public utility during 
thelast years of Louis XV.; lastly, and chiefly, 
the history of the finances of the monarchy, | 


the history of the imposts, and of the suffer¬ 
ings of the people upon whom they weighed 
—Mr. Kitchin leaves the whole subject quite 
untouched. 

To complete our estimate, we must say 
that those parts of the history which he has 
dealt with Mr. Kitchin has treated ably and 
conscientiously, bnt that there are serious 
omissions to be supplied before his book can 
be considered as an altogether complete and 
satisfactory manual. G. Monod. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Alix Fairford. By John Dangerfield. In 
Two Volumes. (London : S. Low & Co., 
iS77.) 

Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Patrick. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 

Carild. By Mrs. Olipbant. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1877.) 

The Chcveley Novels. A Modern Minister. 
Parts I., II., and III. (Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood, 1877.) 

Mansion: a Story of these Modern Bays. 
By A. J. Dutfield and W. H. Pollock. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1877.) 

Mr. Dangerfield has treated his story much 
as the Admiralty was in the habit of dealing 
with the navy before wooden ships went out 
as men-of-war. He constructed it first of 
a certain length, then eat it down and razeed 
it for harbour duty in the New Quarterly, 
that it might be all got into one number, 
and has now sawn it asunder again that new 
timbers may be inserted to bring it up to 
its original dimensions, which, after all, 
are not very large. It would be difficult 
without a comparison which we have not 
made to decide whether the briefer or 
the fuller form is the better; but, as 
the tale depends for its interest on cha¬ 
racter rather than on plot or incident, 
there seems to have been no particular 
reason for filling it out afresh, beyond the 
natural wish of a writer to see his work as 
be originally planned it. If this be true of a 
play, as it undoubtedly is, it may very well 
be true of a novel also. The motive of Mr. 
Dangerfield’s book is the contrast between a 
pure, fearless, and, so to speak, chivalrous 
woman and a man of coarse, mean, sensual, 
and cruel disposition, who has, from sordid 
motives, contrived to win her affections and 
her hand, though caring no jot for her him¬ 
self, rather, indeed, having a dislike to her. 
This will be thought, probably enough, 
rather overstrained in the way in which it is 
worked out, notably in the catastrophe, but 
Mr. Dangerfield’s artistic instincts have 
guided him right so far, and those who are 
familiar with examples of such marriages— 
which are more frequent than could be 
wished—might readily supply liim with 
even harsher details than he has wrought 
into the texture of his story. The other 
chief female character, Mrs. Jocelyn, be¬ 
longs to a type which has been drawn 
so many scores of times that it might 
be thought there was nothing more to be 
said about it, bnt Mr. Dangerfield has 
contrived with no little ingenuity to give 


some fresh touches which impart a certain 
newness and individuality to it. The evil 
hero is well-conceived and worked out, but 
the virtuous one is something of a prig, 
though clearly not so intended, and, except 
in one talk with the frisky siren which is 
cleverly handled, does not count for much 
as an element of interest. It seems that the 
advocates of Women’s Rights have attacked 
the author because his heroine thinks it her 
duty to obey strictly lier brute of a husband ; 
but be explains that this does not represent 
his own opinion, but only the artistic concep¬ 
tion of her character. 

Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers, if a first novel, or 
even a very early one, as the absence of any 
indication of previous authorship from the 
title-page seems to imply, is of considerable 
promise. The scene is laid in Scotland, but 
that seems little more than accidental, for 
the touches of local colour are extremely 
slight, and save for a few words of dialect 
put into the mouths of some of the minor 
characters, there is nothing which would not 
equally befit an English midland county. Tbe 
situation is happily presented, that of a young 
girl of good though much-decayed family, 
now of bnt tenant-farming rank, brought 
up in close contact from childhood with 
the son and daughter of the great house of 
the neighbourhood, and proving only too 
attractive, wheu arrived at early woman¬ 
hood, to the young earl, already engaged to 
marry money, and that appertaining to a consin 
with every merit save that of actual beauty. 
The struggles of Marjorie and Lord Castleton 
to keep from falling in love with each 
other, and the way both of them, excitable, 
pleasure-loving, and somewhat fickle on the 
surface, though with better principles under¬ 
lying, comport themselves towards the other 
more steadfast and high - minded pair, 
John Alton and Ernestine Lisle, to whom 
they are severally pledged, are extremely 
cleverly thought out and elaborated, with 
an intricacy of psychological detail which is 
very nnnsual in a young writer, particularly 
as it is not at all metaphysically handled, 
and seems the necessary outcome of the 
position. The characters which serve as 
Chorus for the four principal actors, though 
but slightly sketched in, are all truly drawn, 
and would even have borne the ordeal of a 
little more colour and light npon them suc¬ 
cessfully. But the best thing in the book, 
undoubtedly, is Maijorie Bruce herself, who 
is depicted with quite exceptional skill and 
freshness, albeit a type at which hundreds 
of novelists have laboured for the last five- 
and-twenty years. 

There is always sure to be clever and con¬ 
scientious work in any story by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and that smoothness of effect which 
comes of long and sedulous practice in 
authorship. But r.o one who writes so fre¬ 
quently and so copiously can sustain a 
uniformly high level of execution, and Carild 
cannot be classed among her happiest efforts. 
Jt will take rank with Lucy Crofton and 
Squire Arden rather than with Margaret 
Maitland or Salem Chapel —that is to say, 
as better written than the average novelist 
can write, bnt not nearly so well written as 
Mrs. Oliphant can write, and has written 
very lately, herself; for it docs not merit to 
be put beside even A Hose in June. Excep- 
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tion may fairly bo taken to the unnecessarily 
disagreeable opening of the book, wherein 
the aesthetic Epicurean wife of a dilettante 
scientific man, who has substituted for the 
old Pater Noster the newer Evangel of 
concentrating as many pulsations of pleasure 
into her life as possible, commits suicide 
with laudanum, after vainly endeavouring to 
persuade her husband to poison her himself, 
in order to avoid the suffering, and still more 
the disfigurement, of threatened cancer. The 
artistic fitness of Euthanasia, so treated, as a 
subject for an episode in a mere novel of man¬ 
ners,however it might suit a tragedy, is fairly 
open to doubt, even if there were no other 
objections; and it has already drawn down 
a severe condemnatory criticism from another 
lady writer of fiction, yet more accomplished 
than Mrs. Olipliant herself, in an article in 
one of the quarterly Reviews, whose author¬ 
ship she has since publicly acknowledged. 
But when this stage is passed, though the 
book is readable enough, none of the interest 
is aroused by the heroine or her young 
man, who are both mere puppets, very 
slightly carved, and with the wires too 
plainly visible. It is in some of the minor 
personages, in quiet touches of humour—such 
as Miss Cherry Beresford’s critique on the 
now art-work in crewels on linen as only 
“bordering dusters”—in clever present¬ 
ment of certain social types, liko Mrs. 
Meredith, the woman with the salmi for re¬ 
ceiving the confidences of all her friends, and 
in the skilful outlines whereby some aspects 
of a modern Anglican convent are depicted, 
that the merit of the book lies; not in the 
main narrative, of which these are designed 
to be the mere fringes. The secondary heroine, 
Agnes Burchell, the refined idealist daughter 
of a vulgar, grumbling, and commonplace 
clerical father and mother, is much better 
drawn than Carita herself; but the doubt 
arises whether the personal delicacy and 
culture with which she is credited could have 
been developed among the only surround¬ 
ings of which we read. The idealist temper 
might be there in germ, and the repulsion 
from the routine of a noisy nnd sordid home 
is common enough; but the daughter of 
such a household, who has not been brought 
up elsewhere, nor benefited by frequent con¬ 
tact with some superior mind in her own 
neighbourhood, may be clever, ardent, and 
zealous; but she will have all her finer edges 
blunted, and her delicate bloom rnbbed off, 
by daily intercourse with vulgar parents, and 
will certainly be no such dainty lily as the 
semi-conventual vestal whom Oswald Mere¬ 
dith woos and wins. 

Messrs. Blackwood's firm lias introduced 
so many excellent works of fiction to the 
reading public, from those far-off days when 
Tom Cringles Log first appeared to the later 
times when George Eliot’s novels disclosed 
a new genius, that much confidence is placed 
beforehand in any book of tho kind which 
they think likely to be a success. And 
rumour declares that A Modern Minister — 
the first of a series of stories to be called 
“ The Cheveley Novels,” now appearing in 
monthly parts—has their special approval. 
It is difficult, and perhaps not altogether 
just, to decido on the merits of a narrative 
of which less than a fourth is in tho critic’s 
bands; but so far, although cleverness is 


manifest, after a sort, there is little to war¬ 
rant any extraordinary commendation. There 
is too much self-consciousness displayed in 
selecting a generic title which necessarily sug¬ 
gests the Waverley Novels, and tho notion that 
the author is another Great Unknown; for the 
style and set of the story convey no sense of 
originality, since echoes of Lytton—in the era 
of My Novel and What Will He Do With 
It !—of Charles Keade, and of one particular 
phase of Dickens — that which produced 
Barnahy Budge —strike on the ear in almost 
every page, and cannot be mistaken. There 
is a stagey, melodramatic villain of tho 
ubiquitous and Satanic type introduced, as 
impossible in real life as he is trite and worn- 
out in romantic fiction, and the child-talk is 
that of a writer who has no familiarity with 
children. The artifice of setting out a long 
classified table of dramatis personae at the 
beginning, as if in a play-bill, has little to 
recommend it, for it doe3 but diminish, so 
far as it goes, the pleasure of gradual dis¬ 
covery, from the story itself, of the cha¬ 
racters of the personages put on the stage. 
The illustrations are lamentable, having all 
the technical defects of execution which are 
observable in Thackeray’s drawings for 
Vanity Fair and Pendennis, without a trace 
of the quaintness and vigour which redeemed 
their artistic faultiness, and made them pre¬ 
ferable to more mannered engravings from 
professional hands. 

Massfon is a story with a purpose, though 
what the purpose is cannot be so clearly 
stated. It is occupied chiefly with the for¬ 
tunes of a clever dishonest man who rises 
from small beginnings to the ownership of 
vast and lucrative works in the metal trade, 
and there is a good deal of reference to the 
unquestioned evils of intemperance and 
overcrowding in tho huge town where those 
works are situate. But, except for the 
description of a shop where unadulterated 
articles of food are sold, and to which cus¬ 
tomers are attracted by a bonus on their 
purchases, there is nothing in the way of a 
remedy suggested, nor is there any attempt 
to solve the problem of where the blame lies. 
There is something of tho crudeness of 
early'authorship in the plot and characters, 
which not only fail, it would seem, to em¬ 
body' the conceptions which the authors had 
in their minds, but which have also some¬ 
thing of the studied exaggeration of Dickens, 
notably' in such books as his Hard Times, 
while several of the personages neither con¬ 
tribute anything to the evolution of the 
story nor stand out as figures worth draw¬ 
ing in themselves. Nor is the stroke of 
poetical justice in which the book culmi¬ 
nates sufficiently connected with the imme¬ 
diately preceding events, which induce the 
reader to look for a different kind of retribu¬ 
tion. But there is merit of quite another 
kind than tho dramatic in Mass ton, chiefly a 
certain freshness of diction, and the power 
of casting thoughts into a telling aphoristic 
form, which is sometimes almost epigram. 
Phrases of this kind, by no means infrequent 
in the volumes, are enough to make Masston 
quite worth reading. it. E. Littledale. 


Ox page 61 of our last issue for Professor Kerr 
read Professor Kern. 


BOOKS AND PAPERS ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 

The Customs, Superstitions, and Legends of lit* 
County of Somerset, from various Sources'. By 
Charles Henry Poole, B.L., F.R..S.L., &c., Ac. 
(Sampson Low.) We are somewhat disappointed 
with this little book, the title of which had 
led us to expect great things from an author 
who exhausts the alphabet in a recital of his 
academical distinctions. lie shows, however, 
greater modesty in his preface, and is wise in 
adopting as his motto the words of Curtins. 

“ Equidem plura transcribo quam credo.” Of 
superstitions peculiar to Somersetshire Mr. Poole 
has not been able to discover more than one- 
divination by sticks—and that resembles very 
closely the sortilege which Tacitus describes ss 
prevalent among the Germans. Of course,a belief 
in ghosts, fairies, and witchcraft still survives in 
the remoter parts of the county, and the use of a 
willow rod for the discovery of water is occasion¬ 
ally practised. A Christmas custom, observed 
until recently at North Currv, is new to us, thoticb 
it may perhaps be found elsewhere. Mr. Poole 
states that it was “ in memory of King Johu. the 
murderer of Prince Arthur, - ’ and that a record of 
its observance is kept on a marble tablet in the 
vestry. The custom is as follows: A feast was 
held at the reeve's house, the chief dish among 
the pastry being a huge mince pie, ornamented 
with a rude effigy of the king: two candles, 
weighing a pound each, were lighted at the time 
of the entertainment, and while they were burn¬ 
ing, the visitors at the festive hoard had a right 
to regale themselves with “jolly good ale and 
old” ad libitum. We fail to sco, and Mr. Poole 
does not explain to us, in what way this custom 
bears any allusion to King John. In legends 
Somersetshire is. as might be expected, very rich. 
Who knows not of Arthur and the Isle of Avalon. 
Alfred and Athelney, King llladud nnd the waters 
of Bath, the Glastonbury Thorn that flowers on 
Christmas night, and the Exmoor sorcerer who 
figures in Lorna Doone'i But for the local tra¬ 
ditions connected with Hinton Blewett, Catcott. 
Monksilver, and Norton I'itzwarren, we mutt 
refer the render to Mr. Poole’s collection. The 
subject is one in which he takes an evident interest 
and to which he has done a fair amount of justice. 
We would strongly advise him to trust lea to 
hooks than to men in his researches, and are in¬ 
clined to think that the result would have Iwn 
more valuable had he consulted a hundred old 
peasants than “ a thousand volumes, including 
works inaccessible to general readers.” In the list 
of proverbs there is not ono peculiar to the 
county! One would like to know whether the 
saying which Fuller preserves —“ Where should I 
be bore else then in Tonton Deane ? be still 
current, and surely' the Zuiumerzetskire folk can¬ 
not have forgotten the old lines— 

“Hippesley, Horner. Popham. and Thvnne. 

When tho Abbot went out they all came in. 
which have been familiar to us from our child¬ 
hood. 

Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England. 
By Alfred Rimrner, and an Introduction by the 
Very Rev. J. S. Ilowson, D.D., Dean of Chester: 
with 150 Illustrations from Drawings of the Author 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. (Macmillan.) ( 'p* 11 
this volume where we will, a single glance at its 
illustrations is enough to show us that tliev 
are the work of a genuine artist, who knows b"ih 
how to choose his subjects and also how to pre¬ 
sent them. Indeed, so attractive is the book that 
it certainly needs no introduction from any quarter 
to secure it a hearty- welcome, nor can we perceive 
that Dean. Ilowson s prefatory remarks at all en¬ 
hance its value. We very much doubt whether 
many persons will endorse the Dean's opinion that 
the desultory plan (if plan it can be called) which 
Mr. Dimmer has adopted he rather an advantage 
than the reverse. To be carried from Hexham to 
Liverpool, from Surrey to Salisbury and then 
back again to Surrey, nay, from Worcestershire to 
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Cornwall without so much as pausing at “a 
half-wav house,” is confusing, and, moreover, pre¬ 
vents one from adequately noticing the transition 
from one set of local characteristics to another. 
Tliis, in fact, is a branch of the subject which we 
rerret Mr. Iliimner has not treated at greater 
length, for nothing can lx? more interesting to the 
archaeologist or even to the observant traveller 
than to trace the varieties of type that are to be 
found in the domestic buildings of different dis¬ 
tricts of England—the half-timbered houses where 
a deep soil favours the growth of the oak; the 
ashlar work which predominates throughout the 
Oolitic area; and the impress left by foreign influ¬ 
ences upon spots like Gower or South Pembroke, 
where the Flemings found a home. If Mr. 
Rimmer would do his best to carry on the his¬ 
tory of Domestic Architecture in Emrland which 
has been so ably begun by Mr. Hudson Turner 
and Mr. J. H. Parker our obligations to him would 
be immeasurably increased. As it is, we thank 
him heartily for his very charming volume, and 
accept it as an instalment of the larger work 
which we would persuade him to take in hand. 
He is probably well aware that his survey hitherto 
bas been but a superficial one, and that some 
counties especially have reason to complain of un¬ 
merited neglect. Ross and Hereford are but poor 
representatives of a county which is singularly 
abundant in quaint black-and-white homesteads 
and picturesque market-houses; and in Sussex 
them is scarcely a village without at least one 
interesting example of domestic architecture. 
But every year witnesses the demolition of these 
survivors of a better age, and the artist must lose 
no time if he desires to rescue from oblivion the 
perishing wayside treasures of art. In the second 
edition of his book Mr. Rimmer will do well to 
correct the rather too numerous errors in proper 
names which occur in its pages. “ Sydmouth,” 
“Xeworth,” “Elver Bridge,” “ Welldone,” are 
among the clerical mistakes we have noticed, and 
we are rather at a loss to identify “ Mr. Hirsley, 
whom Camden quotes” ns an authority for the 
history of our Roman roads. Mr. Rimmer's re¬ 
marks on brick architecture are sensible, and 
would have been all the better if they had been 
followed bv some practical suggestions. We are 
ready to take most of his statements upon trust, 
and to agree with his judgments, but we cannot 
see in All Souls’ College “ an excellent example 
of street architecture," and are haunted with the 
notion that Pugin had a good deal to do with the 
irateway of Magdalene, which Mr. Rimmer attri¬ 
butes to Waynflete. 

The Stately Homes of Hnyland. By Llewellynn 
Jewitt, F.S.A., and S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Second 
Series. (Virtue.) This second series of Stately 
Homes is, like its predecessor, in great part 
a reproduction from the pages of the Ati 
Journal. It deals with some half-dozen mansions 
of the first magnitude, such as Castle Howard, 
Burleigh, Ivnole and “the Dukeries,” together 
with a larger number of less important but not 
!~ s interesting houses. Among the latter are 
included Westwood Park, the seat of the Pakiug- 
* us: Audio v End. a fine example of Jacobean 
* (Jt h; and llever Castle, the birth-place of Anne 
.'Bryn. Why Warnham Court, a modern man- 
840 wholly without memories, and in no respect 
superior to a hundred other country houses, should 
nave found its way into such company we fail to 
understand. Was it because too many of the 
Mately Homes ” are suggestive rather of what 
J:r 'f Macaulay termB “ comfortless osteutation” 
Ula . n of homeliness, or was it to do honour to the 
eminent builder and contractor who, “ at a very 
wue outlay, most judiciously expended,” has eu- 
avoured to impart stateliness to an ordinary 
maiwon of the nineteenth century ? The iliustra- 
l'™® He on the whole well executed, but the 
fctterpress owes too much to the generous use of 
and scissors and the labours of Burke and 
, - • Original research in such a work is, per- 
P 3 , not to be expected, aud errors in names aud 


dates (of which there are a good many) may 
readily he excused; but we cannot so easily 
tolerate the tone of snobbishness which pervades 
the volume, and the taste which involves in the 
same indiscriminate eulogy the feudal castle of 
Raby and Smirke's respectable imitation at Low- 
ther. The hook will doubtless find favour among 
that large class of our countrymen who like to 
read about great people and great places ; and, in 
what may be deemed a Companion to the Pen-aye, 
“ line writing ” may be reckoned rather as a virtue 
than a vice. 

Tire Ipswich Journal has lately been setting a 
good example to other provincial newspapers by 
devoting considerable space to a really practical 
and well-edited discussion of “Notes and Queries” 
relating to subjects of local interest, such as the 
antiquities, the old customs and superstitions, aud 
the old words, preserved in the “ sweet and civil 
country of Suffolk," as Bishop Ilall calls it, the 
books written by “Suffolk worthies,” and other 
“ unconsidered trifles” of a similar kind. In its 
columns figure several original articles of import¬ 
ance by well-known authorities. Prof. Earle, for 
instance, furnishes a detailed account, of no small 
value, of “ the Lauderdale MS. ” in Lord Tolle- 
mache's library at Ilelmingham. After describing 
the work translated by Alfred from the Latin of 
Orosius, and mentioning that only two MSS. are 
known to survive of the translation, the younger 
being preserved in the British Museum, and the 
elder aud more precious at Helmiugham Hall, 
where it has been-called after the most dis¬ 
tinguished of its former owners, the first Duke of 
Lauderdale, Prof. Earle proceeds to detail the 
evidence which, in Iris opinion, “affords a strong 
probability that the Lauderdale MS. is a piece of 
penmanship of the very days of the great and 
glorious Alfred, son of .Ethelwulf, of the West- 
Saxons king.” 

Another valuable contribution is that by Mr. 
Skeat on “ The Relative Use of ‘ As.’” It is com¬ 
mon. he says, to hear in country-talk such ex¬ 
pressions as “ the man as I saw yesterday.” We 
are too apt to consider them vulgarisms, but they 
occur several times in Shakspere, who makes 
Cassius say, for instance:— 

“ I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have.” 

Here we have in the word as a relative pronoun 
pure and simple, the explanation being that “ the 
ordinary conjunction os, short for also, is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin ; but the pronoun as is Scandinavian,” 
as has been pointed out by Mr. Yigfusson in his 
Icelandic Dictionary, where, however, the reader 
must look, not for as, but for or, a corrupt form of 
the old Icelandic es, which was frequently con¬ 
tracted to ’a after a vowel. The idiom was bor¬ 
rowed from the Danes, probably in the eleventh 
century, but “ we have preserved it more purely 
and perfectly than they have preserved it them¬ 
selves. Our ‘ vulgar ’ poor pronounce the word 
with a final s, which became obsolete in Iceland 
in the twelfth century.” The vowel ought to be 
an e, but, “as this vowel was obscurely pro¬ 
nounced and often dropped, confusion with the 
common Anglo-Saxon conjunction became inevit¬ 
able.” Mr. Skeat concludes by observing that the 
study of Scandinavian will yet help us out in 
many points. Meanwhile “ let us never con¬ 
demn our familiar provincial English, but be 
content to learn lessons from the most ‘ vulgar ’ 
talk.” 

A third contribution of great interest is that 
by Prof. Cowell on “ The Legend of the Chapman 
of Swaffham Church,” being an abridgment of 
an article previously published by him in the 
Journal of Philoloyy, but probably known only to 
a limited circle of readers. The legend is the 
well-known one of the Pedlar of Swaffham 
Market, who dreamt he would receive good news 
on Loudon Bridge, whither he went accordingly, 
and then was reproved for his folly by a man who 
said he himself had dreamt of finding a treasure 
in the garden of a certain pedlar at Swaffham 


Market, but had paid no attention thereto. 
Whereupon the pedlar returned home, and dug 
for and found the dreamt-of treasure, and with a 
part of it restored the parish church, in the 
windows of which, therefore, his portrait figured. 
After giving the legend in the words of Sir Roger 
Twysden, as quoted in Blomefield's History of 
Xorfolh —where it is remarked that the story is 
fdso to be found in the JSt ynwloyicon Latino- 
Grnecum of Fungerus, who tells it of a young man 
of Dort, who was similarly recommended in a 
dream to seek for help on the bridge at lxempen— 
Prof. Cowell states that a Persian poet of the 
thirteenth century tells the same story of a 
Bagdad mail, who was induced by a dream to 
seek for a treasure in Cairo. Having gone 
thither, he was arrested as a suspicious character 
by a watchman, who, after hearing Ills story, said 
lie had often dreamt a similar dream about a cer¬ 
tain house in Bagdad. 'Ibis house turned out to 
be tlmt of the dream-sent traveller, who returned 
home, and there found the treasure in question. 

From the miscellaneous notes of less length we 
may make a few extracts. < >ne of them, alluding 
to the expression “ Silly Suffolk,” attempts to 
show that the epithet was originally applied 
affectionately, not derisively, in the sense of 
“ harmless” or “ happy.” After quoting Mr. Aldis 
XVright's remark on our version of Ilns. vii., 11— 
“ Epnraim also is like a silly dove "—that “liter¬ 
ally the word means simple, harmless, guileless, 
from A.-S. sa-liy, G. seliy, lucky, happy,” the 
writer goes on to claim exceptional happiness for 
the inhabitants of Suffolk, who for so long a period 
“ have never known the miseries of war,” aud who 
“ have no sad historic sites of desperate battles 
fought by brother against brother." Among pro¬ 
vincialisms referred to may be mentioned the use 
some vears agm of the name Pharisee instead of 
Fairy,’ “ Pharisees' rings” being the name then 
attributed to the “ green-sour ringlets ” of the 
Tempest, and certain star-marked fossils having 
been called “ Pharisees’ loaves.” From a few 
specimens of East Anglian proverbs may he se¬ 
lected “ Self's alters at home,” aud “ If that was 
to rain puddens, next day he'd want 'ud be for't 
to rain spiiues.” 

The most poetic of the ballads which Suffolk 
collectors have contributed is that beginning— 

“ How cold the wind do blow, dear love, 

And see the drops of rain ; 

I never had but one truo lore, 

In the green wood he was slain.” 

But its birthplace seems to be uncertain. Of a 
less sentimental nature is the song about a man 
who lived in the West, and “ married the wuman 
that he liked best,” of whose culinary education he 
gives the following account:— 

“ I 'inted liar with asben ile, 

Limbo clashmo i 
I ’inted her with ashen ile, 

Till sho could both brew, bake, wash, and bile. 

With a ricararo, ricararo, milk in the morn 
O' tlary mingo, mingo.” 


A gentleman, who for obvious reasons desires 
to remain anonymous, has for some time past been 
contributing to the pages of the Hath Herald a 
series of papers upon the churches in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the City of Waters. The writer’s 
custom has been to attend the Sunday service 
in a village church, and take notes upon the 
manner in which it is conducted, and upon the 
building in which it is held. We are not to 
suppose that his eyes are unlawfully occupied in 
reading monumental inscriptions when they should 
have been bent upon his Prayer Book, or that 
he composes his paragraphs while the parson is 
preaching. On the contrary, the notes on the 
church generally comprise a summary of the 
sermon, and not unfrequently some such critical 
remark as the following upon the conduct of the 
eervice:—“ The Vicar read prayers with great 
power and clearness, but with great rapidity, 
possibly on account, of atmospheric iuiluenoes.” 
These personal observations give a peculiar 
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character to the papers and might have been 
with advantage omitted from the volume, en¬ 
titled The Church Tumbler (Hamilton, Adams 
and Co.), in which they have been finally pub¬ 
lished. We should, however, be doing an in¬ 
justice to the book if we allowed it to be dis¬ 
missed as containing little but gossip. The notes 
upon the architecture of the different churches 
(thirty-six in number) are well written, and have 
the advantage of having been made upon the 
spot; in most cases there is added a brief but 
accurate history of the parish, drawn from 
authentic sources ; and in all, sorno specimens 
of good and bad epitaphs. Of the last we sub¬ 
join a flagrant example (from Colerne Church) 
which speaks more for the orthodoxy than for the 
. taste of the butcher whom it commemorates:— 

“ By these inscriptions bo it understood, 

My occupation was in shedding blood; 

And many a beast by mo was weekly slain 
Hunger to ease and mortals to maintain. 

Now here I rest from Sin and Sorrow free, 

By means of Him who shed his Blood for me.” 

The second volume of Mr. J. C. Cox’s Notes on 
the Churches of Derbyshire (Bemrose) amply jus¬ 
tifies the favourable opinion of the work which 
we expressed on a former occasion. The author 
has not only availed himself of those sources of 
information which he bad already proved to be 
most fertile, but has also worked with no little 
success some new veins of material—the most 
important of these being the Episcopal Registers 
of the dioceses of Lichfield and Lincoln. The 
former, which commence in 1297, are unusually 
complete and perfect, and supply a vast amount 
of interesting particulars in connexion with the 
ecclesiastical history of Derbyshire. Beside these 
Mr. Cox has had access to the valuable and 
voluminous “ Church Notes ” made by the Rev. 
R. R. Rawlins in the first half of the present 
century, and to the genealogical and heraldic col¬ 
lections in the possession of Messrs. Godfrey 
Meynell and T. W. Bateman. The present volume 
of "Mr. Cox's hook relates to the Hundreds of 
the High Peak and of Wirksworth. The reader 
will he surprised to find that the former district, 
one of the most remote and rugged in all Eng¬ 
land, was in earlier times far more amply provided 
with church accommodation than is now the case, 
and that the structures which have survived evince 
considerable beauty. Mr. Cox draws especial 
attention to the stone coffin-lids and head-stones 
found at Bakewell, which exhibit a remarkable 
similarity in design to the patterns still in use in 
the churchyards of the Basque district in the 
South of France. In the Hundred of Wirks¬ 
worth are situated the well-known churches of 
Ashbourne, Hartington and Wirksworth. Ash¬ 
bourne Church is conspicuous for the beauty of 
its spire—known as the “ Pride of the Peak ”— 
and for its interesting series of monuments. 
Those to the Cokayne family have been recently 
restored and their heraldry repainted; Ohantrey’s 
exquisite memorial to Penelope Boothby happily 
needs no restoration. We regret that space will 
not allow us to say more about a book which is a 
rare example of thoroughly conscientious work 
and a perfect treasury of eeclesiological informa¬ 
tion. 


NOTTS AND NEWS. 

Me. W. St. Chad Boscawf.n has just started 
for a prolonged scientific tour in Babylonia. He 
will visit the site of Karchemish discovered by 
the late Mr. George Smith, and will spend a con- 
sidnrable time in Babylon and Nineveh, with a 
view to excavation, the copying of inscriptions, 
and the determination of the more important 
sites. Mr. Boscawen is accompanied by an Arab, 
a native of the country which he is visiting. We 
shall hope to print some interesting communica¬ 
tions from him. 

The long looked-for correspondence between 
Goethe and Marianne von Willemer has at last 


appeared, and will for ever set at rest the doubts 
of sceptics as to the true claim of “ Suleika ” to 
many of the poems known by that name. The 
publication of these letters which was resolved 
on by the family of Frau von Willemer in 1873, 
has "been delayed partly through the serious 
illness of the editor, Prof. Creiznach of Frankfort, 
partly through the difficulties of his task, and the 
lengthened research which it involved. The 
volume, which is published at Stuttgart, contains, 
besides letters from the poet, from his friend and 
from her husband, many biographical incidents 
and explanations from the hand of the editor. 

Messrs. W. and R. Chambers are about to 
publish the sixth and concluding volume of their 
series of National Reading Books. It is constructed 
on the plan of exhibiting in chronological order 
specimens of representative authors throughout 
the whole course of English literature from 
Beowulf down to the present day. An historical 
sketch of the English language and literature is 
prefixed, and the extracts are abundantly furnished 
with explanatory notes throughout. The same 
firm have also nearly ready a volume entitled 
Animal Life and Habits by Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

The Rev. G. C. Geldart, who died at Croydon 
on July 16, in his fifty-eighth year, was a philo¬ 
logist of considerable attainments, though loug- 
continued ill-health caused him to he better known 
to his friends than to the public in general. He 
was a friend and pupil of the late Prof. Gold- 
stiicker, and was a profound Gothic and Gaelic 
scholar. Among his works may be mentioned a 
paper read before the British Association in 1857, 
and entitled “ Language a test of Social Contact, 
not of Race,” which was the first attempt made 
to combat the fashionable doctrine that race and 
language are equivalent terms. In a paper on the 
“ Assyrian Permansive in -acu,” presented to the 
Oriental Congress in 1874, he threw light on a 
hitherto obscure subject, which he approached, 
however, from the side of general comparative 
philology and not from that of the Assyrian 
specialist. We hope that it may be found pos¬ 
sible to publish some of the philological notes 
and metrical translations of Gaelic poems which 
he has left behind. 

Mr. Quaritch has lately issued a catalogue of 
his stock of illuminated MSS., for the most part 
Latin, with a few in Greek, and in modern Euro¬ 
pean and Oriental languages. The prices which 
are affixed to some of the numbers prove that there 
is no slackness in collectors’ zest for MSS. which 
have any pretension to antiquity or beauty of 
execution. For example, the first in the list, an 
Evangelistarium of the Carlovingian period, is 
offered for 1,000/. The same sum, perhaps with 
better chance of more speedy realisation among 
English collectors, is asked for a copy of Wycliile’s 
New Testament known as the Banister MS. A 
Lectionary of the twelfth century, formerly in the 
library of Sir William Tite, is marked 66 ( 3 /. ; and 
two hundred guineas is the price of what appears 
to be a valuable, though small, volume, containing 
the Romances of Ilippomedon and Protesilaus. 
We are thus prepared not to feel surprise that no 
less than 1,720/. is the valuation set upon a 
famous MS. of Lydgate's “ Sego of Trov,” a 
volume upon which the compiler of the catalogue 
has lavished his utmost powers of enthusiastic 
description. Those who may remember this fine 
MS. in the collection of the late Mr. Perkins will 
not underrate its importance, without necessarily 
accepting the statement that it was “ executed by 
Lydgate himself.” 

The Manchester Literary Club's annual volume 
of Papers, the third of the series, which is just 
ready for issue, will contain contributions on Mr. 
Browning's “ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came,” by the Rev. W. A. O'Conor; on Gypsy 
Life in Lancashire and Cheshire, bv Mr. H. T. 
Crofton; on John Whitaker, the Historian of 
Manchester, by Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A.; on 
Manchester as an Art Centre, by Mr. J. H. E. 


Partington; on a Moorland Student, one of the | 
Lancashire artisan mathematicians, by Mr. Edwin 
Waugh; on Early English Almanacs and their 
Authors, by Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., and other 
papers. There is also an interesting series of 
letters, by members of the club, on Shelleys 
Skylark, in which the poet's accuracy in asserting 
that the bird sings at sunset—or, rather, after the 
sun has set—is called in question and defended, a 
good deal of evidence jtro aDd con being adduced. 

An appendix to the volume contains a list of the j 
most notable manuscripts and books in the Chetham 
Library, and another list of the publications of 
Lancashire and Cheshire during 1876, including 
privately-printed books, and the works issued by 
the scientific and literary societies of the two 
counties. Altogether 207 publications are enumer¬ 
ated, and the list brings out the noteworthy fact 
that of these only thirty-one are entered in the 
English Catalogue for 1876, thus showing that a 
large proportion of the works printed outside 
London escape the notice of the editors of the ex¬ 
isting bibliographical periodicals. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Quaritch has re¬ 
printed a small number of copies of Sir Kenelm 
Digby's Broad Stone of Honour, which has long 
heeu out of print, and a'rarity to be found some¬ 
times in catalogues. The book breathes an air of 
scholarly refinement, and is full of out-of-the-way 
knowledge on the history of the Middle Ages. 

It has long been a favourite with those who like 
to look back upon the past clad in the glamour of 
an ideal which has passed away. Many who take 
no interest either in the spirit of chivalry or the 
history of chivalry still would find materials for a 
psychological study of the temperament which 
shrinks from the hard aspect of the present and 
finds its consolation in peering into the past, 
which its own imagination has clad in a splendid 
haze. This is eminently the spirit of the more 
refined and thoughtful representatives of Modern 
Catholicism, and no hook expresses more grace¬ 
fully its impossible ideal than does The Broad 
Stone of Honour. Mr. Quaritch’s reprint is limited 
to 600 copies on small paper, and 50 copies on 
large paper. 

Br the death of Dr. John Stuart, the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries loses a secretary who was 
himself an antiquary of the highest repute. In 
1889 he and Mir. Joseph Robertson brought the 
Spalding Club into existence, and of the numerous 
publications by which that society illustrated the 
history of the’North of Scotland he was bimselt 
the editor of no less than fourteen, among which 
the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, the Book of 
Deer, and Spalding's Memorials of the Troubles, 
are perhaps the best known. For the Society of 
Antiquaries he edited The Tccords of the Isle of 
May, and The Tecords of the Monastery of Ko¬ 
loss. He subsequently became connected with 
the Historical Records’ Commission, the Reports 
from Scotland being his work. His great find in 
this capacity was that of the dispensation for 
the marriage of Bothwell with Lady Jane Gordon, 
the historical value of which he at once recognised 
and expounded in a little volume, entitled A Lost 
Chapter in the History of Mary Queen of Scots 
(reviewed Academv, vol. vi., p. 623). 

The death of Bishop Ketteler, in his sixty- 
sixth year, deprives the German episcopate ot 
its brightest ornament. Of good birth and 
considerable learning, he combined the aristo¬ 
cratic feelings of a Westphalian baron with the 
intellectual temper of a German student, and 
a profound sense of the divine right ot the 
episcopate. Such a man was as little disposed 
to become a rebel against Church authority 
as a svcophant of the Curia, and the strange 
vacillations of conduct which betrayed the in¬ 
ternal conflict of his mind during the Vatican 
Council inevitably exposed him to the charge o 
insincerity. After studying law for some years 
before entering on a theological course, he tooK 
priest's orders in 1844, and in 1850 was appoint 
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bv the Pope to the see of Maveuce, which he 
held to his death. In a work published in 1862, 
Freihdt, Autoritiit, und Kirche, he had broadly 
asserted the principle of freedom of conscience, 
which was two years afterwards explicitly con¬ 
demned in the Syllabus, and he had already 
preached and written frequently on social and 
political questions. Shortly before the Council 
he wrote of pa pal infallibility as an opinion true in 
the abstract, l)ut uDfit to be defined. At Rome he 
distributed a Latin treatise which directly chal¬ 
lenged the truth of the doctrine on Scriptural and 
traditional grounds, and his own speeches on 
May 23and June 25 were in the same sense. The 
Pope is reputed to have said that “ he could not 
understand a man who one day distributed pam¬ 
phlets against his infallibity, and wrote next day to 
the newspapers to affirm his belief in it.” His inde¬ 
cision lasted to the end; he voted non placet on 
July 13, but declined to sign the protest handed 
in by the minority four days later, before leaving 
Home. Meanwhile, however, he had prostrated 
himself at the feet of the Pope, and entreated 
him to restore peace and unity to the distracted 
Church by consenting at least to the insertion of 
the words “ innixus testimonio Ecclesiarum ” in 
the definition of his own infallibility. The leaders 
of the triumphant majority, of course, took care 
that this modest request should be refused. Ket- 
teler yielded at once after the Council, and it is 
unpleasant to have to add that—unlike Hefele and 
lianeberg—he turned with considerable bitterness 
against his former allies, and especially Dollinger, 
wi th whom he had been on terms of personal friend¬ 
ship, and whose pupil be was at Munich before his 
ordination. But his attention, like that of his epis¬ 
copal colleagues, was mainly absorbed during recent 
years by the internecine contest Prince Bismarck 
h carrying on against the Catholic Church in 
Germany, and which has done so much to reha¬ 
bilitate the bishops and the Ultramontane party 
generally, whose reputation had been seriously 
damaged by their conduct during and after the 
\adcan Council. Allowing for differences of 
nationality and personal character, Ketteler held 
much the same position among the German as 
hupanloup among the French bishops, and will 
not easily be replaced. 

Mr, Hastings Crossley has published an in¬ 
troductory address on The Ancient Classics which 
he delivered at the opening of the Bristol Uni- 
'ersity College last year. He has put his argu¬ 
ments in behalf of the literary value of the classics 
'ery fairly. They ought to convince the reader 
■hat to be unacquainted with the classical litera¬ 
ture is a serious injury to the intellectual life. At 
tne same time Mr. Orossley has not faced the 
rteat difficulty of the modern teacher. Properly 
studied, the Greek and Latin classics will no doubt 
produce all that is ascribed to their influence, 
out how are we to secure that they shall be pro- 
v studied, except by the few, in an age when 
! . ls so much else "that must form part of a 
; 8 location ? Unless the pupil has brains and 
kites to become a classical scholar, the little Latin 
,r “k ground into him is more likely to waste 
tlme than to be of real advantage. 

Thi; Diihring affair, of which we gave some 
artxiiat in 0 ur issue of Juno 23 (Academy, 
655), has of late been brought to a 
c 'jse by th e removal of l)r. Diihring from his 
puiition of Privat-docent at Berlin University, 
j* C0M tderable section of the students seem to 
.' e e 9poused his cause, and .meetings have 
i proclaim the sacred principle of 

*tofreiheit Unfortunately the agitation was 
,owe ^ by the Socialists, and taken up by the 
P? 38 ! an d had begun to alarm the party of 
l *!' (W° of the students'corporations stood 
U,J sad refused to join the “ ekstatiker,” or as 
iff i*re also been dubbed “the Berlin Softas.” 
ie new the Softas take of their hero’s merits 
pear to be an exalted one, as he is 
M“der Mann der eine Welt in Triim- 
” gwchlagen und eine neue geschaffim hat.” 


would 

descril 


This could scarcely be said without exaggeration 
even of Immanuel Kant. However this may be, 
nothing is at present known except the fact of the 
dismissal; the documents and report of the pro¬ 
ceedings being for the present withheld from pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr. John - Langdon Sihley, for many years 
Librarian of Harvard University, has resigned bis 
post, on account of failure of eyesight. He was 
much respected, especially by those who were 
acquainted with his painful and somewhat ro¬ 
mantic history; and these at least will bid him 
a sympathetic farewell. The office has been 
offered to Mr. Justin Winsor, the Superintendent 
of the public library in the neighbouring city of 
Boston: but it is understood that he will de¬ 
cline it. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman’s work on the English 
Constitution has been translated into French by 
M. Dekaye, and is being issued by the firm of 
Guillaumin. 

We understand that a cheap edition of Captain 
Burnaby’s Hide to Khiva is about to be published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Better and Galpin. 

A second edition of Mr. McCoan's Egypt as it 
is will be ready early next week. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish in 
August a new novel, entitled Only a Love Story, 
by Iza Duffus Hardy, author of Glencairn, &c., 
in three volumes; and Glory, a novel by Mrs. G. 
Linnaeus Banks, author of The Manchester Man, 
God's Providence House, &c., in three volumes. 

We have received another volume of the 
Cronicon Cientifico Popular of D. Emilio Huelin 
(Madrid: Administracion de la Guimalda). It 
confirms the good opinion we have already ex¬ 
pressed of the care and skill with which the 
“ fairy tales of science and the long results of 
time” have been marshalled by Senor Huelin. 
That he is no mere compiler is shown by the 
manner in which he indicates his non-acceptance 
of some of the theories respecting the origin of 
civilisation. The Appendix deals with the inter¬ 
esting subject of physiognomical anthropology, 
the expression of the emotions. 

Signor Rossi has published a collection of 
documents for the history of the University of 
Venice (Venice: Buoncompagni) from 12(56 to 
1325. Tlie work is to be continued. Signor Fumi 
has collected from original documents an account 
of Alexander VI. and Caesar Borgia in their 
relation to the Government of Orvieto (Siena). 
He has shown that the rule of Gaesar Borgia was 
beneficial to the town of Orvieto where Machia- 
velli’s ideal of one supreme tyrant securing popular 
liberty by the suppression of a multitude of 
smaller tyrants seems for a time to have been 
realised. Signor Fulcio has published a critical 
examination of Casanova’s memoirs (Venice) in 
which he attempts to separate truth from false¬ 
hood in that marvellous work. 

A sale of great interest to the admirers of 
Shelley took place on July 19, at the premises of 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, a number of letters 
and documents which had belonged to the poet’s 
publisher, Mr. Charles Ollier, being disposed of. 
We name some of the leading items. A letter 
from Shelley to Ollier, dated March, 1817, in 
which the poet alters his instructions as to the 
mode of framing an engraved portrait of Byron, 

21. (bought by Mr. Sabin, and likely, therefore, as 
in the case of other purchases by the same dealer, 
to go to America). Letter dated December, 1817, 
in which Shelley says: “ That Macmillan [the 
printer of Laon and Cythna'] is an obstinate old 
dog, as troublesome as he is impudent: ’tis a 
mercy, as the old women say, that I got him 
through the poem at all; ” ana the poet proceeds 
to direct that the slip of errata should, to con¬ 
ciliate Macmillan, set forth that the mistakes 
are due to the author rather than the printer, 
137. 15s. (Sabin). Letter with a tolerably long 


list of persons to whom Laon and Cythna was to 
be sent “from the author,” including Burdett, 
Brougham, and other public characters, 137. (Ellis). 
Letter dated January, 1818, saying: “ If you see 
any reviews or notices of it [Laon and Cythna ] ii> 
any periodical paper, pray send it me ; it is part 
of my reward, the amusement of hearing the 
abuse of the bigots,” 127. 6s. (Ellis). Letter front 
•Naples, 1819, consisting of three lines only, of no 
special interest, 17. 16s. Letter dated Septem¬ 
ber, 1815), already published, criticising Keats’s 
Endymion, kc., 367. (Harvey). Letter dated 
October, 1819, published, referring to Southey, and 
an article, which Shelley attributed to the latter, in 
the Quarterly Revicio, abusing Shelley himself, 
with the curious passage about being drowned like 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, 437. (Beet). Letter dated 
January, 1820, published, enclosing some poems, 
137. 10s. (Ellis). Letter dated Mai’, 1820, pub¬ 
lished, referring to The Cenci and Prometheus Un¬ 
bound, 177. 17s. (Harvey). Letter dated Janu¬ 
ary, 1821, speaking of a novel by Mrs. Shelley, 
137. (Ellis). Letter dated April, 1822, giving a 
list of errata in Hellas, of much importance to 
the textual critic, and hitherto unpublished, 177. 
(Ellis). Three short poems, autograph, Good 
Night, Sonnet “ To hasten to the grave," and The 
Question, also a letter by Mrs. Shelley, 127. 12s. 
(Harvey). The sonnet gives the word “grave” 
substituted for “dead,” which appears in all 
editions; also two other variations. The MS. of 
The Question is a special curiosity, because that 
poem had always, till very recently, been printed 
with one line missed out; and this MS., with the 
same omission owing to Shelley's inadvertence, 
proves how the fault of print arose. A MS. of 
Hellas (probably the writing of Lieutenant Wil¬ 
liams), with corrections and additions by Shelley 
himself here and there; also MSS. by Mrs. Shelley 
(misdescribed in the sale catalogue) of the Linen 
on the Death of Napoleon, and of a portion of the 
Euyanean Hills, 197. (Ellis). Shelley’s pamphlet, 
A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote 
throughout the Country, in his own handwriting, 
with a little pen-and-ink sketch done by him, a 
domed shrine and trees, 357. (Harvey). These 
various Shelley items, along with other letters of 
his which we have not specified, making altogether 
twenty-six lots, sold for the relatively large sum 
of 3117. 13s. 6(7. There were various other lots 
more or less closely connected with Shelley— 
letters by Mrs. Shelley, Peacock, Medwin, &c.— 
which sold for minor sums; also a number of 
items not Sbelleyan at all. Of these, one was an 
autograph sonnet by Keats, 87. 15*. (Harvey). 

On Thursday and two following days last week 
Messrs. Sotkeby, AVilkinson and Hodge sold a 
choice library in which were contained many 
first editions of standard works. Among these 
were:— Hudibras, 67. 7s. 6d. ; Dickens’s Grimaldi, 
with Oruikshank's illustrations, 47. 12s. ; Burton’s 
Anatomy, 97. 17s. 6(7.; Fielding's novels, 87. 10s.; 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 107.; Gyraldi 
Ointliio's Hecatommithi, 1565, 137.; La Fayette's 
La Pritwesse de Cleves, 147.; Milton’s Paradise 
regain'd and Samson Agonistes, 1671, 57. 2s. 6(7.; 
Esquemeling’s Rucaniers of America, 1684-85, 

87. 10s. ; Guarini's Pastor Eido, 67. 7s. 0(7.; More’s 
Utopia translated by Raphe Robynson, 67. 15s.; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 87. 2s. (x7.; Swift’s 
Talc of a Tub, fc., 77. 7s.; AValton’s Lives, 47.13s_; 
More's Life and Death of M. T. M., 107. 12s. (>(/.; 
The Taller, original edition, 147. 5s. Among the 
other lots were—Colonne’s Ilypnerotomachie ou 
Discours da Sonye de Poliphile traduict par J. 
Martin, Paris, 1554, 197.; E. AA r ard's History of 
the Grand Rebellion, in verse, 1713, 137. 10s.; and 
Sir R. Worsley’s History of the Isle of Wight, 
with autographs, &c., added, 87. 17s. 6(7. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

In reference to the sketch in our last issue of 
the scheme for the establishment of “ stations ” in 
the interior of Africa, it will not be uninteresting 
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to note some suggestions brought forward by 
M. l’Abbe Beltrame, an Italian missionary, whose 
■views on the subject are the fruit of nine years’ 
experience in Central Africa:— 

“Les stations a etablir sur les cotes occidentales ct 
orientates do 1’Afrique et le long dos fieuves Blanc et 
Bleu doivent etre placees, s'il est possible, a. l'em- 
bouchure des deuces les plus importants dont les 
rivages sont toujours les plus habitables, par exemple 
sur l'Atlantique, pres des fleuves du Senegal, Congo, 
Orange; sur la mer icdicunc, pres do Limpopo, 
ZamlJese, Kuruma, Juba. 

“Le long du Nil, une station serait nocessairo 
pres do Khartoum ; pres du point do jonction des 
deux grands fleuves Blanc et Bleu; une autre a 
Kazoql. pres de l’embouchure du Tumat dans le 
fleuve Bleu, et sur le fleuve Blanc il serait tres utile 
d’etablir une station au 9 r degre N. entre le fleuve 
des Gazolles, affluent de gauche, et le Sobat, affluent 
de droite, et sur le meme purallele que la station 
italienne du Cboa. 

“Mais la plus importante serait la station qu’on 
etabliraitaux lacs equatoriaux, d’oii la civilisation, par 
les moyeus du laugage, du commerce, de la medecine, 
de l’agriculture et des arts, et avanqant peu ii peu 
vers les cotes, irait se reunir ti la civilisation qui se 
propage des cotes en remontant les flouves.” 

We have reason to believe that the question of 
geographical exploration in Africa will be brought 
prominently forward at the meeting of the British 
Association. 

Under the title of Thoughts upon the Present 
and Future of South Africa, and Central and 
Eastern Africa, Mr. Donald Currie, C.M.G., has 
published, in pamphlet form, a paper which he 
read before the Colonial Institute in June last, 
together with a report of the discussion which 
followed. 

We understand that Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, 
is actively engaged in preparing for publication, 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy, a narrative 
of Captain Charles F. Hall’s second journey 
(1864-9), the objects of which were the rescue 
of Sir John Franklin’s men, and geographical dis¬ 
covery generally. The journals of this expedition, 
giving an account of Captain Hall’s five years’ 
labours among the Esquimaux, have never hither¬ 
to been published, and are now in the possession 
of the Navy Department. In the execution of the 
important task entrusted to him, and with a view 
to make the work as complete as possible, Prof. 
Nourse is endeavouring to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with Arctic literature, especially on 
Franklin’s work, and the relief expeditions, in 
order to develop the idea of Captain Hall in his 
second expedition. 

From the New York Evening Mail of the 7 th 
inst. we gather that “ Captain Howgate’a appeal 
to merchants and others for the means to fit out 
his proposed colony rear the Pole is meeting with 
a liberal response. The contributions have been 
so generous that he has been able to procure the 
vessel necessary to the inaugural move in his en¬ 
deavour.” This vessel, the Florence, was to sail 
from New London on July 20, under the command 
of Captain G. E. Tyson, who had charge of the 
ice-floe party of the Polaris, and who has been 
connected with several Polar expeditions. The 
Florence will probably proceed, in the first 
instance, to Cumberland Bound, on the west coast 
of the bay, in order to gather the necessary equip¬ 
ments, secure dogs, &c. Though the requisite 
funds for this preparatory expedition have been 
raised without much difficulty, chiefly through 
the liberality of New York merchants, we regret 
to learn that an impression prevails in the best- 
informed circles that Congress will not eventually 
make an appropriation for purposes connected with 
Captain Ilowgate's scheme of Polar exploration. 

M. Venhikoff has just published in Russian 
a pamphlet on Geographical Discoveries in 
Asiatic Russia during the past three centuries. 

_ The Report of Progress made by the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of Newfoundland under the director¬ 


ship of Mr. Alexander Murray, F.G.S., during the 
year 1870, has been printed at St. John's by order 
of the House of Assembly. The greater part of 
the volume is occupied with the Report of geolo¬ 
gical exploration on the Gambo and Gander 
rivers by Mr. J. P. Howlev, Assistant Geological 
Surveyor. 

We hear from Washington that a second edi¬ 
tion is expected of the Narrative of the North 
Polar Expedition of the U.S. Ship “ Polaris ,” the 
publication of which we noticed July 7. 

In addition to the papers and lecture (by Dr. 
Carpenter) read at the meetings from February 26 
to May 14 inclusive, the fourth number of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
published this week, contains the Rev. S. Mac- 
farlane'8 account of the voyage of the Ellangowan 
to China Straits, New Guinea; the programme 
of the examination for the public-schools' prize 
medals in 1878 ; and a brief summary of what is 
being done in Europe with a view to promote the 
exploration and civilisation of the unknown re¬ 
gions of Africa. 

The first number of If Esploratore, a new 
journal devoted to travels and commercial geo¬ 
graphy, and published at Milan on the 15th of 
each month, has just reached us. The letterpress 
is sufficiently varied, including papers and letters 
relating to various parts of Africa, an account of 
Giuseppe Vigoni's travels in South America, and a 
paper entitled “ Pechino : Yiaggio inedito del dott. 
Enrico Besana.” This Inst starts with an extra¬ 
ordinary blunder in regard to the classification of 
Chinese cities, and contains the most curious like¬ 
ness of PriDce Kung that we remember to have 
met with. The number before us is well and 
clearly printed, and is published at a moderate 
price. It contains a small-scale plan of Peking 
which is fairly executed, and a map of Africa, 
showing the work of Cameron, Gessi, Stanley, and 
Antinori. 

M. Largeah writes to L'Exploration from 
Wargla, under date June 18, giving the results of 
an interesting tour which he has just made in the 
vicinity of that central station of the Algerian 
Sahara. 

At the meeting held on July 6, the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Lisbon received the adieux of 
the Portuguese explorers, Capt. Serpa Pinto, Lieut. 
Hermenegildo Cabello, and Sub-Lieut. Roberto 
Ivens, who embarked for Africa on the following 
day. The expedition, which is under the orders 
of the Portuguese Government, proposes to ex¬ 
lore the country between Angola and Mozam- 
ique, in the interests of science and civilisa¬ 
tion, and especially to study the relations of 
the hydrographic systems of the Zaire or Congo 
and Zambesi. The expedition will disembark at 
St. Paul de Loanda. 

A letter from the Marquis Antinori, written 
from Litce (between Ankober and Angolalla, in 
Shoa) on December 6 last, is published in the 
Bollettino della Societa Geografica Italiana for July. 
He was then on most friendly terms with King 
Menelek, who has not only given permission to 
explore in any part of his dominions, but has pro¬ 
mised safe conduct to the travellers, as soon as 
Captain Martini arrives with fresh supplies, to the 
southern country of Kalla, and through that region 
as far ns tiie relations with its various tribes are 
friendly. 

At the seance of the Geographical Society of 
Paris of June 20 an interesting communication 
was read from M. C. de Ujfalvy, at Tashkeud, 
describing his own journey along the valley of the 
Zarafslian river, and giving particulars of the 
journeys recently made by Capt. Kurapatkin and 
Colonel Prejevalskv. M. Ujfalvy travelled from 
Sainarcand to Penjakend, and thence to Urumitan, 
and the environs of Varsiminor along the right 
bank of the Zarafslian, and afterwards returned on 
the left bank. IDs object was to study the 
Galtchas, a people who are quite distinct from the 


Taujiks, and who with the Karateghinese, tie 
people of Darwaz, Shignan, and Badakshin, u 
well as those of the borders of Sari-kol, who 
closely resemble them, are of Iranian origin, 
and are considered by M. Ujfalvy to be the 
aborigines of Transoxiana remaining almost 
pure in type in their highland fastnesses. After¬ 
wards M. Ujfalvy visited Khojend, Isfarah, 
Kokand, Margilan, Andijan, Ush, and Gulsha at 
the foot of the Terek Pass, and then by the 
valley of the Alai made an excursion on the 
Pamir. Captain Kurapatkin left Ush in Ferchana 
in July, 1876, for Kashgar by the Terek Pass, 
12,200 feet in elevation. He was attacked and 
wounded by the Kara Kirghiz in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gulsha, and was obliged to return to 
Ush. He set out again, however, in October, 
and passing Gulsha reached the Terek Daban 
easily. With the exception of a distance of one 
and a half to two miles, the pass is quite practi¬ 
cable, and might be crossed with little difficulty 
by ail army with heavy guns. Through Ulukchtt 
Kurapatkin reached Kashgar and travelled east¬ 
ward, thence by the fortress of Maralbashi and 
Aksu, to Kurla, a place south-west of Urumtsi at 
which Jakub Beg was then stationed at the 
head of his army. On reaching Aksu again in 
in his return route he sent Captain Sanarguloff 
thence northward to reach Russian territory by 
wav of Ush Turfnn, a journey which was accom¬ 
plished without serious difficulty by way of the 
passes of the Thian Shan, called Badal and 
Saonka, to Karakol on the Issyk-kul. Golont- 
Prejevalskv (to whose journey we have previouriy 
referred) went from Kulja in Russian Zungaris 
by the valleys of the Tekes and Yuldus to 
Kurla crossing the Thian Shan by a pass 
which fronts that settlement. Thence, after 
a delay of eleven days, he passed on south to 
the Lob Nor, which he reached after crossing the 
Tarim river by raft, at a place where it is silty 
yards wide and very deep. The country near the 
Tarim is covered with “ tuhrak ” (Populus dnrm- 
folia ) and tamarinds. South of the lake, or rather 
immense marsh, of Lob Nor he came upon the 
village of Charkalik, composed of seventy families 
of Lobnortsi Kalmuks, who live on fish alone. 
Ten years ago a number of families from Russian 
Siberia came to settle round the Lob, and renamed 
for six or eight months, and passed thence towards 
Hami. No historical remains of any kind were 
observed. 


JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, C.S.I. 

John Clark Marsh man, eldest son of Dr. Masb- 
man, the well-known Baptist Missionary of Seram- 
pur, was born in August, 1794, and from avert 
early age took a prominent part in the religious 
and educational movements in India. He founded 
the first newspaper in Bengali, the Sumacher 
Darpan, and established the first English weekly 
paper, the influential Friend of India. As a 
lien gall scholar and a student of Indian history 
he found time, in the midst of his many other 
duties, to do valuable work at a time when our 
knowledge of native India had scarcely begun. 
Together with Dr. Carey he published the first 
complete Bengali Dictionary—a. work which has 
gone through many editions, and is still used by 
students of modern Bengali—while for a long tune 
his popular Histories of India formed the standing 
text-books in the schools. He was not, indeed, a 
philosophical historian, nor an Oriental scholar, 
and in his History of India from the Earin'* 
Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century devote 
only thirty pages to the events prior to 1000 a.s- 
and dismisses the next 500 years in fifty P a - ,: 
more; but for the purposes they were meant to 
serve his Histories were of very great value. l» b 
Lives of Carey, Marshman, and B or'd, is one of the 
most widely-read accounts of missionary enter¬ 
prise, and his admirable Memoirs of Sir Jlf 1 ! 1 
Havelock is one of the most successful biographic 5 
Mr. Marshman's Guide to the 0“ : 
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Law of the Presidency of Port William (1st edition, 
Serampur, 1842) wns a most useful compendium 
of Indian law as it then existed, and was for many 
years the daily companion of every lawyer; aud 
hi sDaroyah's Manual (Seramptir, 1850) did on a 
small scale for the laws relating to the police what 
his Guide to the Civil Lino had so well done for 
the administration of justice in the courts. Mr. 
Marshmsa wes for ten years official translator to 
the Government of Bengal, a post which his legal 
snd linguistic attainments peculiarly fitted him to 
fill; and he finally returned to England in 1852. 
This is not the place to attempt to estimate the 
value of the services which Mr. Marshman ren¬ 
dered, throughout his long career, to India, as an 
education reformer or a politician ; but we may be 
allowed to express our sense of the high value of 
the literary labours of one who has done so much 
to make India bettor known, both at home, and to 
Englishmen in the East, T. W. Kill's Davids. 


THE FORSTER MSS. IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

II. 

Tut letters of Charles Lewis, the young Elector 
Palatine, to his mother are chiefly interesting os 
confirming the general impression that he was a 
very poor creature, and in leading us to approve of 
Pym's wisdom in refusing to firing him forward as 
a candidate for the Crown. The most interesting 
of them, however, have already been printed by 
.Mr. Forster, in his Life of Cromwell. The follow¬ 
ing passage is curious. lie is writing of Laud, on 
May 31,1630:— 

“The Archbishop told me that because he strove 
to maintains the old orders of tho ehurche, the 
common peoplo who were ennemies to all order and 
government proclaimed him a Papist, but if he had 
ion soo he had had reason enough besides his ill 
nuce he [had] when lie hud noe trend at Court but 
ihe xing, to a left this church and to a gone beyound 
leas." 

Two letters of Charles to Rupert may be given. 
One is just before the surrender to the Scots: — 

“N’epveu, this is for your satisfaction to acknow- 
Wg to you that my going to tho Scots Army is of 
such evident danger to my person in respect of tho 
numbers and placing of the rebells’ forces betweeno 
:h;s and where I am to goo, that your opinion is I 
should not undertake ir, so far you ar from giving 
me any advyeo for it, but you must by noe waits 
ainowledg to mo that tho reason of my resolution 
m ibis is not because I am ignorant of the danger 
tin that differing little or nothing from you) but to 
eschew a eertaine misehiefo w <b otherwaies I must 
iMwrding to my sence) undergoe. You must also re¬ 
number that you must eoneeaie this untill the action 
ye ever, and in tho meane tymo assist me as hartely 
•nit as if you tally concurred with me in opinion. 

“ CltAllLES It.” 

Another is noticeable for the distinct implication 
of Charles's mean opinion of Rupert's brother 
conveyed in the words “ I say, next: ”— 

' “ Hampton court ; l Sep. 1617. 
^epvea, Amongst many misfortunes w cfa are not 
m 7 hit, one is that you have mist those expressions 
'.uiepss I meant you w (h I bolive was occasioned 
yvoor being in the army, it being lykewaies the 
j'vsia that made me wry to so few letters to you; 
tssy.ies the trutli is, as iny condition is yet, I cannot 
«;anything to you to you as I would, not being able 
second words with didos; wherfor excuse mo 
1 t only say this to you now that sinco I saw you 
a your actions hath more then confirmed the good 
Yj'ion I have of you, assenting you that next my 
(I say next) I shall have most care of you 
•““-'ball take the first opportunity eathor to imploy 
;. ?• ot 10 have your company, and bo confident that 
4 ’hail be really performed by 

*• Vour most loving Oncle 

“ and constant faithfnll Frend 
“ Charles R. 

I hard not of your hurt before I was asseured of 
iS wc ® Wr yi for w* nobody without complyment is 
- cr t “ n niysplfo. For the parrticulur state of my 


affaires I have desyred the Duke of Richmond to give 
you an account.” 

Tho collection also contains interesting letters 
of Sir Bevill Cirenvill, some of which have already 
appeared in print; though the following is, I 
believe, still unpublished:— 

“Sir Bevill Grcnvill to his son 

Richard Grcnvill 

“Dick 

“ You perswnde mo that you have constantly be¬ 
stowed the forenoono since wo parted in Logick and 
Philosophy. I am glad of it if it be so, and would 
not wish more, for so many howers of a day spent 
therin, would very sufficiently effect what 1 desire. 
But take heed doe not abuse me, wherof I doubt, for 
if you say true, neither could you be so defective 
therin, nor y r Tutor have cause to complaine. I am 
very serious in this desire of mine, because I know 
how much y wcllfaro depends on it, wherfore pray 
deceave mo not in it. I doe no way dislike those 
other Authors you name (whither Pootts or His¬ 
torians) but admire them, the one sort for their witt 
& learned Allegories, the other [for their] elloquenee 
and glorious examples of courage magn [animitv and] 
all other virtues, w* may stir up an ingenious & 
activ[o spirijt to imitation. But theso are so facile 
& pleasing studies, as if you fasten oneo upon them 
you will never touch with tho other more, and so 
loose the stall’ *' b would best support you herafter. 
but if you will use those humane authors only for a 
recreation & refreshment till you have attaynd per¬ 
fection in tho others, you are then in tho right, & 
shall pleasure & profitt y'selfo infinitly. I will say 
no more of it having said enougli heertofore, & ino 
thinkes y r owne discretion should suggest no lesso 
unto you then I have often inculcated. I am 
my sclfe in this very point a woftill example, 
I pray God you be not such too, I was left 
to my owno little discretion when I was a 
youth in Oxford, & so fell upon the sweet delights of 
reading Poetry aud History in such sort as I troubled 
no other books, aud doe find my selfo so infinitly de¬ 
fective by it, when I come to manage any occasions of 
weight, as I would give a limbe it wero otherwise. 
This is enough heerof, and you liavn had enough of 
me also in other points, I beseech God to opon y'eves 
& guide y r heart aright, then shall you with comfort 
enjoy what I with care & paines have preservd for 
you, when it was upon the briuke of a Gulpli to have 
been ovcrwhelmd everlastingly, wherin mytoilohath 
not been small. There rests farther of your part 
nothing to be more seriously thought of then thrift ; 
you are to succeed so many wastfull predecessors, as 
if y r discretion guide you not to hotild a little, wo are 
gone in an instant, & you will see in y r daies the 
woefull end of a family w' u hath (without dishonor) 
endur’d the heats & coulds of many 100 yenres. I am 
contented to try you, & therfor have given way y* 
Mr. Prineipall should entrust the managem* of some 
part of y r Exhibition in y r owne hands, I have also 
now for an encouragm* while you doe well, sent you a 
supply larger then is duo or you can expect, & you 
shall not want what I can helpeyou, if you make good 
use of y r time. But above all things bo sure to keepe 
out of debt, nor will I ever trust you more if you run 
into it. You may believe this, for it is resolutely 
vow’d by 

“ Y r very [affectionate] father, 

“Stow Jan 12 “ Bn[virx] Grkntill. 

“1639.” 

“ Dick 

“Thosehistoricall & poetical Authors w" h you narao 
will doe you much more gooil if you use them in their 
originall languages rather then in the translations 
which though it be a felicity I could never arrive at, 
yett I conceavo tho bonclitt of it. I doe not precisely 
limitt you in tho point of time for the writing to 
Dick Pridoaux, but only that X would have you doe it 
somtimes, & bo curefuil to doe it well when you doo 
write. Y r stile is much falne. in y 1™ to me, wheras 
I did hope it would have rather better’d still. I wish 
you to take a littlo more paines in y r 1”, they are 
things gracefull & will gaino a man good opinion 
among wise men, if well done. I have seen some of 
y™ that have been tollerable, but not of late, w* k 
shews y r care is lesse. Tell M r Sharsell I have not 
now time to write to him, but comend me to him, & 
doo you make use of his frendly helpes if you re¬ 
spect me.” 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tiie Edinburgh Review puts forth a number full 
of variety and interest. An article of singular 
temper and sagacity discusses the position of 
“ The Russians in Asia Minor,” and agrees with 
the sounder majority of the Liberal party in the 
present attitude of reserve on the part of Eng¬ 
land, while indicating as her simplest and most 
effective moves, in the event of having to go to 
war, the occupation of the Thracian Chersonese, 
and the independent acquisition of Egypt. Two 
capital historical articles survey “ The Rise and 
Decline of Venice,” its foundations, its fresh-water 
supplies, its commerce, coinage, constitution, aud 
diverso arts of self-enrichment and aggrandise¬ 
ment ; and the “ England of Elizabeth,” or, as it 
is really, of Shakspere, a sketch charmingly writ¬ 
ten, aud based upon Harrisons description of 
England, edited by Mr. Eumivall for the New 
Shakspere Society. A paper on “ North Country 
Naturalists ” contrasts the fields of the tropical, 
the English, and the Scotch naturalist, and in 
illustration of the superior freshness of the last- 
named reviews the sport and natural history of the 
veteran John Colquhouu, in the Highlands; the 
journals and letters on the same topics of the late 
Charles St. John, in Moray; and the singular ex¬ 
periences and struggles of tho humbly-bom Tho¬ 
mas Edward, which have been brought into 
prominence by Mr. Smiles's Eife of him. All three 
furnish the writer with stirring and often marvel¬ 
lous anecdotes; the last, especially, of adventures 
in watch and pursuit of night animals. Besides 
these we may note a good sketch, on the basis 
of a very average French biography, of the 
illustrious Republican general, consummate soldier, 
and judicious military chief, Kleber, his part 
in the suppression of the war in La Vendee, 
his conduct in tho campaigns on the Meuse 
and Rhine, his relations with Napoleon, and 
doubts as to the success of his expedition to 
Egypt, although he accepted a command in it— 
doubts abundantly justitied in the Battle of the 
Nile and tho Siege of Acre. Kleber was assas¬ 
sinated in the summer of 1800 by an Arab 
fanatic. His biography tells of a more honest, 
single-minded, aud unselfish soldier and strategist 
than can be found in the roll of Napoleon’s 
more favoured generals. The scholar's article in 
the present number is on the subject of the 
Sibylline Books, for bis account of which the 
writer has had recourse to the recent contribu¬ 
tions of Alexandre aud Friedlieb to the subject. 
The principal importance of the enquiry consists 
in its bearing on the curly Uhristian evidences, 
but the history of the elder Sibylline Books, 
both before and after the burning of the Capitol, 
and up to the days of Augustus, is taken into 
account, and tho writer's inclination is to attri¬ 
bute the compilation which represents the Sibyl¬ 
line Books, appealed to alike by Christians and 
Pagan apologists, as the work of a “ Montanist 
pen designed to propagate the Chiliastic doctrines 
of the sect.” Not the least curious phenomenon 
of the volumes is the charge in them of pla¬ 
giarism and fraud against the author of the Iliad. 


The Dublin University Magazine is scarcely of 
as solid calibre, though there are two stiff articles 
“ On Supernatural Religion," and “ The Ancient 
Faith of Egypt,” which do not win our ear so 
readily or memorably as Lady Wilde's “ Fairy 
Mythology of Ireland,” or Leo II. Grindon’s 
“ Flowers of the Bible.” One never tires of 
botanical speculations on tho claims of the “ scarlet 
martngon ” and the “ rose-pnrslev,” the Anemone 
coremaria, and other liliaceous plants to be the 
Saviour's “ lily of the field,” aud few writers 
approach the subject so eruditely, and yet enter¬ 
tainingly, as Mr. Grindon. The poetry of this 
number includes a pretty reminiscence, in his own 
style, by the late Mortimer Collins; a piece by 
R. Hengist Horne; and another, of romantic cha¬ 
racter, by Gerald Massey. “Our Portrait Gallery ” 
this month gives a good photograph and equally 
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!rood memoir of Dr. Samuel Birch, the Egypto¬ 
logist ; and in both we seem to find telling evi¬ 
dence that, with all his various labours and 
achievements in so many fields, “ his eye is not 
dimmed, nor his natural force abated.” 

The Canadian Monthly for July contains a 
succinct and appreciative review of Lovett Came¬ 
ron's Across Africa, which will assist the candid 
reader to assess geographically the sum of the 
explorer's aims, as well as his achievements. Sir 
Francis Hincks replies from a standpoint of long 
public service in that colony to the errors in 
matters of fact and reasoning which he detects in 
Goldwin Smith's “ Political Destiny of Canada,” 
which appeared last April in the Fortnightly. 
“Winter in St. Petersburg,” by H. T. D., is a 
brief, lively social sketch of lighter fibre; and 
besides the monthly instalment of William 
Black’s “ Green Pastures ” we welcome a clever, 
touching, novel bit of fiction, entitled “ Little 
Raindrop,” by Frederick A. Dixon. Though all 
about adventurers and ballet-girls, it is at once 
honest and wholesome. The two scraps of 
poetical composition in this number, “ A X oice ” 
and “ Tracks of Light,” are above mediocrity, and 
Mrs. Francis Rye’s concluding sketch of Italian 
Art, devoted to the Venetian school, evinces a 
careful study of Titian, Sebastian del Piombo, 
Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese. W T e hardly think 
the book-reviews do justice to Charles Reade’s 
Woman-Hater. 

The Atlantic Monthly maintains this month its 
usually high standard, presenting its readers with 
the first instalment of a new American model 
novel, “ The Queen of Sheba,” by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; an amusing sketch, “ At the Sign of the 
Savage,” by W. D. Ilowells; and a story of Old 
New England, “ Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy 
with Providence,” told with much humour and 
some pathos by Rose Terry Cooke. “ Recreation 
and Solitude ” is the title of W. J. Stillman’s 
half-essay and half-narrative of a stirring adven¬ 
ture with rod and rifle in the Maine woods and 
the Adirondacks; and there is an interesting re¬ 
view of Dr. Lucius Paige’s History of Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts. Edward PI. • Knight 
supplies a third account of the “ Crude and 
Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhibi¬ 
tion;” and, as before he was great in divers 
kinds of drums, he here discriminates between 
varieties of flutes, syrinxes, chengs, or sangs (the 
Chinese original of the European “ free-reed ” in¬ 
struments), and the wide field of wind-instru¬ 
ments generally. The most graphic bit of poetry 
in this number isC. P. Cranch's “ Night Picture,” 
though there is beauty and finish in Russell Low¬ 
ell’s “ Night Watches." It is somewhat amusing 
to find the Contributors’ Club and the reviewer 
of Recent Literature discussing W r illiam Black's 
Madcap Violet with different estimates of its 
merit, and from very opposite points of view. 
But there is something to fee said on both sides, 
and both authorities on other literary topics are 
mostly worthy of heed. We must not, however, 
forget to name and notice with praise the excel¬ 
lence of this month's Lippincott. Lady Blanche 
Murphy conducts us pictorially, and in charming 
letterpress, through Wiesbaden and its suburbs and 
neighfeouring vineyards, to Frankfort and its his¬ 
toric relics, and past Joannisberg, Bingen, and the 
“twin Castles” to the old episcopal town of 
Limburg. In his “Edinburgh Jottings,” Alfred 
S. Gibbs does the same labour of pen-and-pencil 
love for the old town of Edinburgh, its castle on 
the heights, and Holyrood in the plain to the east 
below it. Among other engravings we have 
Buccleugh Place, where the Edinburgh was pro¬ 
jected, and College Wynd, where Walter Scott 
was bom ; the room where John Knox died; 
the Canongate Tolbooth, and the tomb of Bloody 
Mackenzie, the public prosecutor of the Cove¬ 
nanters. In illustrations this magazine sets a 
worthy example to our best “pictorial” month¬ 
lies, and the literary matter is on a par; “ A Law 
to Herself” is a story well begun by Rebecca 


Harding Davis, and “ Ldonie Regnault” and 
“A Few Letters” are other shorter stories, both 
well written, and the latter having a fair pre¬ 
tence to originality of plot, if not structure. 
“ An English Easter ” is a droll and clever, 
not to say humorously appreciative, essay on 
English “ conformity to national custom,” all 
“ using the same slang, wearing the same hats 
and cravats, collecting the same china plates, 
playing the same lawn-tennis or polo, and flocking 
into the same skating-rinks.” The writer’s visit 
to London, and flight to Rochester and Canter¬ 
bury when London had gone forth for its cus¬ 
tomary Easter holiday to Paris or the country, 
afford him an opportunitv for a number of enter¬ 
taining observations. Phe article on “Primary 
and Secondary Education in France ” is carefully 
written and worth reading, though we do not 
advise French Lvcdes for English boys; and 
David Ker's “ March through Finland ” is a bit 
of touring in strange regions pleasantly told. Here, 
too, it seems no difficulty to the editors to secure 
more than average poetical talent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TOE KEATS LETTERS. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall: July 23,1ST;. 

As considerable reference has been made to mr 
Life and Letters of Keats in discussions respectin'; 
the letters lately published in the New York If odi. 

I think it well that you should have my impression 1 
on the subject. The American letters that Iumttd 1 
were sent to me by Mr. George Keats, copied out i 
in a clear hand, and evidently with care. The- . 
letters I retain—and have bound them up with | 
other memorials of Keats. I am much annovei f 
that they are not forthcoming, as they would co 1 
far to settle the present controversy; but unfortu- * 
natelv they are packed up somewhere in consc 
quence of a fire at Fryston Hall which disperse! 
my books and MSS., and I cannot lay my hand* 
on them. As far as I remember, I exercise! 
some discretion and selection in my publication, 
hut never permitted myself to make any chun."- 
either in language or arrangement. I am there¬ 
fore quite uuable to account for some of the dis¬ 
crepancies to which an able and conscientious 
critic has drawn attention in the Athenaeum. 

At the same time, I hold that any theory of 
forgery or imposture is quite untenable. To* 
editor of the World is an accomplished man of 
letters, and would never have admitted such i 
contribution to his columns without due authority. 
Again, the circumstances of the Keats family are 
thoroughly well known in the United States. 
They have been important persons in Louisville lor 
a long period. The ladies have married gentle¬ 
men whose careers have formed subjects of 
general conversation, and Mr. Freeman Clarke, 
who while Unitarian minister at Louisville was 
their friend and pastor, is a leading citizen o! 
Boston. I have no doubt that these English 
criticisms will soon elicit a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of these literary difficulties, and that this 
new contribution to the Life of the poet will be 
freed from any surroundings of doubt or mystery. 

Houghton. 


ORIGIN' OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 

Stmssburg : July 15,1ST.. 

In reply to the article of Mr. Savce in no. 2tb 
of this paper against my derivation of the Semitic 
alphabet from the cuneiform characters (Zeitsdr. 
d. deutschen Morg. Gcs., xxxi., p. 102-1101, 1 
venture to make the following remarks:— 
Firstly, none of the signs given hv me is sdtk 
taken from Chossat’s work ; no. 3 is to be lonnl 
in the Cuneif. Insc. of West. Asia, ed. by Esw- 
linson, etc., III., pi. 43, col. IV., line 5; no. 11 
ibid. pi. 41 and 43 passim ; no. 14 (in many similar 
forms) ibid. I., pi. 61; no. 6 (in the meaning ot 
ut) is exhibited by Menant, Syll. Assyr. I-, I 
103, as Susian and Armenian, and even in Baby¬ 
lonian, the fore-lines are very often horizontal 
(Cun. Insc. III., pi. 41 passim) ; no. 17 is take® 
from the Median texts (Mordtmann, Zt. d. d. -a. 
O. xvi., p. 19). 

Secondly, the so-called Accadian values of no. 6 
khut and no. 4 du (rw) are indifferent to my argu¬ 
ment, which is founded on khat and da ( ra ). A 
to the change of leoph and caph, iamech and MM 
refer to Sayce's Assyr. Grammar, pp. v. vi. 
sides no. 11 (koph) representing the Persian k(o\ 
has given rise to the Cyprian ua ; no. 15 
in its form too, akin to su (see p. 109). linally, 
I had already remarked that la is the ideogram- 
matic value of no. 12 as negation (p. 108), but 1 
do not see why, with regard to the frequent use o 
the negation, it should not have got the value «> >■ 
Thirdly’, it is a mistake to blame me for having 
mixed different ages. I have not maintained tiw 
the Semitic forms had always issued front tne 
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most similar variants of the cuneiform characters, 
but. in several cases, I have only mentioned them 
as proving an analogical development of form in 
tiie cuneiform writings themselves (see my note 
about tbe hieratic forms, p. 103). This is just 
applicable to no. 22 taw. Also I have already 
sioirn Ip. I1G) more ancient forms to have been 
introduced sometimes in the vulgar Assyrian. 
The fact that the characters representing he (no. 
o) and it)in(tio. 10) in the Semitic languages are 
taken from an Assyrian character, spelt with kheth, 
1 explained from the absence of those sounds 
in the Assyrian writing which had to be repaired 
by using the most kindred sound. Besides, I 
proved by examples that in paraphrasing foreign 
roper names the Assyrian kheth really represents 
t and (jin (p. 106 and 109). 

Fourthly, that the inventor of the Semitic 
alphabet has sometimes taken closed syllables for 
the commencing sound, 1 have justified (p. 103) 
by the fact that in the Assyrian itself the final 
consonant of such syllables was very often a mute 
letter. Also I refer to the Semitic names of the 
letters kheth, caph, retch, &c. I deny that no. 9 
has seldom had the value of dib, particularly be¬ 
cause its nom conventionnel was dibbu, not lu ; 
kheth (no. 8) occurs in the very name of the Syrians 
“Khatti-," the regular value par of no. 17 in the 
Median proves its frequent use with that value in 
the Assyrian writing. 

Fifthly, the great likeness that exists between 
some Greek and cuneiform characters I have ex¬ 
plained (p. 109) from their having preserved to us 
the most sncient Phoenician forms, more ancient 
perhaps in some cases than those of “ the Moabite 
Stone. 1 This is a stroDg proof in my favour. 

_ Sixthly, I have stated that, in spite of the 
oOCMJOO cuneiform characters, the inventor of the 
•Semitic alphabet had a very limited choice in 
reality, as he only wished to employ the simplest 
characters. So among the 622 characters in 
Ssyces Assyr. Gramm, you will only find eighty 
of less than five lines, the hook being reckoned 
as one line. Thus the conformity I have proved 
is rather marvellous. But the most striking 
proof for my hypothesis is the common origin of 
debt and retch from one Assyrian character, the 
perplexing likeness of both letters in all sorts of 
.Semitic alphabets being thus explained (p. 100). 
And how is it that, though the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs are just as numerous, their likeness with 
the Semitic characters, which has hitherto been 
proved, is ten times smaller? 

For the rest I refer to my Essay itself, where, 
as I have proved, almost all the objections of Mr. 
Sayce are made and refuted beforehand by my- 
Therefore, I kindly entreat that most ex¬ 
cellent scholar—whose works I greatly value—to 
examine the details of my Essay again ; the results 
ot it will no doubt be more favourable to my 
hypothesis. W. Deecke. 


“ CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 

The well-known sense of “ bear ” as “ suffer, 
pat np with,” is, of course, noted and illustrated 
ra Matzner’s Dictionary. He gives four quota- 
tioni tor it in his sixth sense, “ ertragen, diuden,” 
teaming with the Ormulum (? 1200-10 a.d.) 
'auw birrt berenn blipelij Jieowwdom off jure 
- * ou should hear blithely the serfdom 

^subjection] of your Lord, 3616. Littre’s first 
example of the use in French is of the thirteenth 
canary, too: “Ma mescheance [j’] ai, sire [Dieu], 
pour vous en grd portde,” Berte exxvi., but the so 
oasy metaphorical use of the word must surely 
owe occurred earlier. 

..The two illustrative passages so well quoted by 
. “sis* the other day from Chaucer are transla¬ 
tions of Petra^'g Latin “quodque in primis aegre 
f'^uu ferebant" (Only that point his people bare 
t!J ’ wv .l. and “et olirn (ait) audisti populum meurn 
nu9tram / e,r( ' connubium ” (My people sickly 
‘fnh our marriage). See my Originals and Ana- 
wgues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, part ii., p. 


163, 162, and Mr. Skeat's note in his edition of 
the Clerk's Tale. Boccaccio has no parallel for 
the second phrase quoted above. For the first, 
he only says: “Laqualcosa a’ suoi uouiiui non 
piacen'do.” F. J. Furnivall. 


A CORRECTION. 

Hadley, Barnet: July 15, 1S77. 

Turning over old Academies I have just 
lighted, in the number for November 7,1874, on a 
fragmentary epitaph contributed by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau from the flooring of the (fakhra. After 
what seems the description of the deceased, the 
epitaph goes on— 

€N0A KATAKITE . . OA . . 
. . CKWN€YZ€T€Yri€PAYTOY 

“ The imperative eB£m,” says M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, “shows the carver’s imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Greek.” It does, indeed, if the case is 
really so. But is this credible ? And is it likely, 
as M. Clermont-Ganneau supposes, that the de¬ 
scription was resumed after KaraxetTai ? Surely 
the words intended were 6 dvayivwaKcev ev^crai. 
If the dots indicate a space of only four letters 
after OA, the carver may have passed on from 
the first a to what follows the second ; or, as the 
gap seems to be divided by the end of a line, he 
may have crowded four letters into the room of 
two. 

I should not trouble the Academt with so 
small a matter, but that I see no correspondence- 
appendix in the Statements of tbe Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund. C. J. Monro. 


SPELLING REFORM. 

80 West bourne Terrace, W.: July S8, 1877. 

I cannot pretend to discuss with Mr. Ellis the 
natural history of speech-sounds, a science of 
which the very little I know was learned from 
him in the days when he now tells us that he did 
not know enough about it himself; and, indeed, 
the discussion would lead to nothing, because the 
objects we propose are not the same. I want to see 
a phonetic alphabet brought into general use, 
merely as a convenient instrument for explaining 
the sound of words to people who are out of hear¬ 
ing, and also for teaching children to read and 
write according to the fashion, by a shorter and 
better method than that which is now employed, 
lie wants to use it as a vehicle for instruction in 
the history and mystery of language, and (ap¬ 
parently) for reformation of the fashion. What 
serves best for one purpose will not suit the other; 
and it is useless to dispute about the best way 
when we are going to different places. I will con¬ 
tent myself, therefore, with a notice of two points— 
one for the purpose of supplying a reference which 
I had omitted, and the other for the purpose of 
correcting a misapprehension of my own meaning. 
1. The “ two practical rules for spelling ” which I 
quoted as laid down by Mr. Ellis in 1848 are in 
the Essentials of Phonetics, p. 101, where he treats 
of the “ mode of using the English phonetic 
alphabet.” 2. When I speak of “the proper 
sound of the indistinct syllables,” I do not mean 
the “ presumed ’’ sound, hut the sound which in 
the Key to his English Glossic he assigns to the 
letters composing them—the sound which we are 
directed to give to that combination of letters 
when pronounced by itself. 

The science which deals with the history, 
description, definition, and analysis of speech- 
sounds is one thing, and must be left to those who 
know more about it than I do. But the art 
of making or teaching to make these sounds like 
other people, or (to use Mr. Ellis’s latest defini¬ 
tion) “ like an educated inhabitant of the metro¬ 
polis of England, who has learned to speak by 
association with educated meD,” is another thing: 
it is one upon which any man who has actually 
learned to speak in that way is qualified to have 
an opinion, and it is the thing which is now in 


question. We loarn to walk without knowing 
anything about animal mechanics. We learn to 
talk without knowing anything about the vocal 
chorda, or the resonance chamber formed by the 
cavities above the glottis, or the rest of the inner 
machinery of speech ; still less about the history 
of our spelling, and the gradual alteration which 
these sounds have undergone in successive genera¬ 
tions. That the educated men by association 
with whom the educated inhabitants of the 
metropolis learn to speak, and who therefore 
make the fashion, are ignorant of all these things, 
Mr. Ellis will not deny: if so, the fushion is 
independent of the knowledge of them; and when 
the problem is, not to recover an old or to intro¬ 
duce a new fashion of speech, but to teach children 
to read and write according to the fashion of the 
day, all we want is to give them practical direc¬ 
tions for doing it. This, by means of Mr. Ellis’s 
“ English Glossic ” alphabet, used strictly accord¬ 
ing to the key in the latest exposition I have seen 
{Early English Pronunciation, 1876, p. 1,183), 
ought, I think, to be easy. By explaining to 
the pupil, orally, the peculiar sound represented 
by each letter, and requiring him to imitate with 
his voice the sound which he hears (just as in his 
writing-lesson he is required to imitate with his 
pen the figure which he sees), and to make that 
sound whenever he is told to read that letter, he 
can be taught to pronounce any English word 
which his teacher can spell, in the way in which 
the teacher means him to pronounce it. The diffi¬ 
culty comes with the words, or parts of words, 
which the teacher cannot spell—words containing 
“ obscure ” sounds to which no letters in his alpha¬ 
bet are appropriated, and which are, in fact, so 
many that if a special character were provided for 
each the alphabet would be inconveniently large 
and difficult to learn and use; and if instead of a 
special letter a special rule were provided in each 
case for varying the sound according to the vary¬ 
ing circumstances, the rules would be harder to 
learn and use than the letters. 


The simplest way of meeting this difficulty— 
so simple that I think it must have occurred to 
most people who have paid any attention to the 
subject—was explained in tbe June number of the 
Nineteenth Century (in an article of which my 
letters in the Academy originally formed part) ; 
and, though not drawn from any depths of phonetic 
or philological science, was suggested by science 
good enough for the occasion—namely, observa¬ 
tion of my own practice ever since I began to think 
about pronunciation, which was early in my school¬ 
days. This was, first to lay the stress, which we 
commonly call accent, upon that syllable in each 
word on which I heard it laid by those whom I 
looked up to as authorities, and then to pronounce the 
other syllables with as much of the sound indicated 
by the letters as I could with ease and fluency, 
whenever it could be done without palpable 
violation of ordinary usage : and the result was a 
manner of pronunciation which was never, so far 
as I know, noticed as peculiar. Any Englishman 
may satisfy himself by the simplest experiment 
that he can seldom pronounce the syllable which 
immediately follows or immediately precedes the 
“ stress syllable ” as he would naturally pronounce 
it if it stood hv itself—without taking pains, or 
(as Mr. Ellis puts it) without thinking less of what 
he is saying than how he is saying it. The conse¬ 
quence is that in cursory speech those syllables 
always undergo some modification, the nature of 
which is determined (as it is caused) by the 
attitude which the demands of the “stress syllable” 
impose upon the vocal organs. In other words, 
they take the form which is found at the moment 
to come easiest to the tongue. 

This I believe to he the original cause of all the 
vocal movements by which these “ obscure ” 
sounds are actually produced. I want to pro¬ 
nounce t and l in quick succession, without any 
sound between, as in the word little. I find no 
difficulty ; because my tongue when placed for t 
is ready” for l, and Mr. Ellis hears no glide. I try 
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to pronounce k and l, or g and l, in the same way 
—as in uncle or eagle —and he hears a “ glide.” 
Why P Because “ the tongue has to make a great 
change from the position for k or g to that for l, 
and it is difficult to avoid a glide being heard.” If, 
on the other hand, I try to interpose a particular 
vowel between t and l —as in wittol, vital , hostel — 
I encounter a different difficulty ; which is, not to 
make or avoid making an audible glide, but to give 
that particular vowel its full sound without putting 
some stress upon the syllable; which because I 
want to avoid, I content myself with the nearest 
approach to the full sound which I can make 
without stress. I hope I approach near enouch to 
produce in each of these three cases a different 
sound, though it be not in any one of them the 
exact sound I aim at; and this dilference ought, 
I think, to be indicated in each by the spelling. 
In all of them the last syllable is to be “ pro¬ 
nounced obscurely;” but in the first it is o/,in the 
second al, in the third el, that is to be so pro¬ 
nounced. Mr. Ellis does not recognise any such 
distinction. He hears only “ a glide vowel sound, 
in which the tongue does not assume the position 
of any determinate vowel, nor remain steady in 
one position ”—and writes all three alike with el. 
But I was told in the Key to English Glossic to 
read e always as it is heard in net ; remembering 
only to pronounce it “ obscurely ” when it occurs 
“ alter the stress syllable ” in combination with 
certain consonants, of which l is one. His direc¬ 
tion, therefore, forthelastsyllable in wittol would be, 
“ pronounce it like tell, but obscurely.” But what 
is the obscure sound of tell ? How’ is it to be ex¬ 
plained to the pupil ? This brings us to the practical 
difficulty which the School Boards have before 
them if it be decided to use the English Glossic 
Alphabet for the purpose of teaching children to 
read, l’he question receives two dillcrent answers. 
According to one, the pupil must be told to make 
his voice in passing from t to l “ pass through a 
chamber which is perpetually changing its form 
from one known position to another.” According 
to the other, he need only be told to sound the 
o like the o in not, only without laying any stress 
upon it. My conjecture is that the first direction 
would puzzle and perplex him ; while the second 
would show him practically how to make the exact 
“ glide ” which the first (I have no doubt scientifi¬ 
cally) defines. He will, probably, make it rather too 
precise and stiff at first; but, with a little use, it 
will make itself easy enough in both senses of the 
word. James Speeding. 


SCIENCE. 

Pessimism : A History and a Criticism, By 
James Sully, M.A., Author of “ Sensation 
and Intuition : Studies in Psychology and 
Aesthetics.” (London : Henry S. King 
and Co., 1877.) 

Readers of those interesting “studies” 
which Mr. Sully offered us three years ago 
under the name of Sensation and Intui¬ 
tion will remember the judicial temper 
and scientific knowledge which he showed 
in dealing with disputed questions of philo¬ 
sophy. These qualities would seem to render 
him peculiarly adapted to discuss a subject 
involving the many side-issues which con¬ 
nect themselves with modern pessimism. 
It may be doubted, however, whether his 
powers did not display themselves to more 
advantage when confined within the limits 
of an isolated paper than in dealing with 
one comprehensive problem. Mr. Snlly’s 
new volume supplies a clear ,and apprecia¬ 
tive summary of the pessimists’ creed, and 
contributes a mass of suggestive criticism 
on it. His work is especially interesting 
because it meets the pessimists on their own 
ground, and attempts to form an estimate of 


life by a mere comparison of pains and plea¬ 
sures. But it remains a question whether 
this hedonist standpoint is consistently main¬ 
tained throughout; and, independently of 
so moot a point, the work is marked by a 
diffnseness and lack of concentration which 
seriously diminish its value as a study in 
philosophy. 

History and criticism form the two parts 
into which Mr. Sully’s labours naturally 
fall. Of the historical portion it is not 
necessary to say much. The pessimism with 
which Mr. Sully is concerned is, of course, 
chiefly the modern form of the doctrine as 
held by Schopenhauer and Hartmann. But 
before entering on their systems he devotes 
two chapters to the previous development 
of optimist and pessimist beliefs. These be¬ 
liefs he discusses under the two headings of 
“ unreasoned ” (or impulsive) and “ rea¬ 
soned.” Now, it would seem that here Mr. 
Sully’s analytic habits lead him, as he him¬ 
self partly sees, into an untenable division. 
The unreasoned beliefs of literary art easily 
glide into the reasoned system of the philo¬ 
sopher ; as, in fact, bqcomes evident when 
we find that Schelling the author of the 
Night-Watches has to be noticed under the 
one division, and Schelling the philosopher 
under the other. This apart, Mr. Sully 
gives an interesting sketch of optimism and 
pessimism as they displayed themselves, now 
in Ecclesiastes, Wordsworth or Heine, now 
in Plato, Leibnitz or Mandeville. Of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann themselves 
the reader will find a clear and intelligible 
account. But it is rather confusing to.find the 
literary characteristics of both thinkers dis¬ 
cussed two hundred pages apart from their 
lives and doctrines, and in the case of so 
voluminous a writer as Yon Hartmann it 
might have been expected that some attempt 
would have been made to use his various 
smaller treatises to throw their light upon 
the systematic exposition of the “Philosophy 
of the Unconscious.” 

The critical part of Mr. Sully’s volume 
calls for more attention. Mr. Sully wisely 
begins by laying down the limitations of the 
problem which he seeks to solve. In the 
first place, feeling, or pleasure and pain, is 
to be mado the standard of worth in things. 
Again, etymological meaning is to be re¬ 
jected. By optimism must be understood 
simply the view that the world is on the whole 
good, by pessimism that it is on the whole bad. 
Lastly, the question must be determined 
within the limits of experience. Thus 
equipped, Mr. Sully proceeds to show that 
modern pessimism is unfounded, whether 
judged by motaphysic, science, or observa¬ 
tion. The restriction of the question to the 
limits of experience obviously strikes at the 
root of any attempt to reach a Ding-an-sich 
such as both Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
posit. Mr. Sully, in fact, allows no value 
to ontological explanation. “ The very 
idea of explanation,” he holds, “is itself an 
idea of experience, so that to try to account 
for the contents of our experience must 
mean to remain all the while within this 
very region.” It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Schopenhauer’s idea of will is 
found to be at once unthinkable and in¬ 
consistent with its Kantian basis. The 
“ scientific ” element in pessimism fails 


equally to satisfy the writer. Science gives 
no support to Hartmann’s conception of the 
Unconscious. No mental phenomenon, Mr. 
Sully holds, can be unconscious. The very 
fact that attention can be directed to an 
object which is not consciously present to 
the mind proves, he thinks, that all the i 
while it is within the field of consciousness. 
“A feeling or idea maybe relatively 1 nn. 
conscious ’ (when unattended to) but never j 
absolutely so.” The pessimists’ interprets, j 
tion of mind appears to Mr. Sally equally 1 
unsatisfactory. “ Modern scientific psycho- 
logy ” knows nothing of such an entity u 
will. Will, as distinguished from desire, is 
the foe and not the parent of life’s misery; 
and psychology has repeatedly contradicted 
the pessimists’ account of pleasure. Finally, 
Mr. Sully shows, the empirical basis of 
pessimism as contained in Hartmann's 
survey of life is one-sided and defective. 

Thus far, Mr. Sully’s results are little 
more than negative. The eleventh chapter 
brings us to the constructive portion of the 
work. What, it remains to ask, is roaily 
the worth of life ? That question, we bare 
already seen, Mr. Sully' thinks must be de¬ 
termined by reference to feeling. “ That is 
good which somehow lessens pain or increases 
pleasure ; and any moment of life, and an? 
circumstances of life, have a positive value 
only when the sum of pleasure is greater 
than that of pain” (p. 2G4). But, the 
writer candidly confesses, “ a systematic 
science of hedonics ” does not as yet exist. 

“ There is no simple a priori method of ap¬ 
proaching the question whether actual life 
contains more pleasure than pain.” It is 
possible, however, Mr. Sully thinks, to deal 
with the problem by transforming the ques¬ 
tion “ Does pleasure exceed pain ? ” into the 
other question “Is happiness attainable?’ By 
happiness, it seems, we are to understand a 
“ permanent possibility ” of pleasurable feel¬ 
ings. “ Happiness is not the same as single 
feelings of pleasure. It relates to permanent 
sources of pleasure.” Is, then, happiness 
attainable ? Mr. Sully thinks it is. “ Hap¬ 
piness has been and is now being realised. 
The aggregate of fixed external circum¬ 
stances makes in itself for happiness; and 
the prevailing estimate of life, in the case 
of all but those of “ unhappy temperament, 
is distinctly favourable. 

“Meliorism,” however, not optimism, is 
the theory of life which Mr. Sully finally 
accepts. It is only such a faith—a faith 
“ which affirms not merely our power ot 
lessening evil, but also our ability to in¬ 
crease the amount of positive good ”—that 
can really “ stimulate and sustain human 
endeavour.” Mr. Sully is by no means 
blind to the facts of life on which pessimism 
builds. He is aware that there is an ” ap¬ 
palling number of unhappy men and women. 
He is conscious of the “ real and terrible 
losses ” of civilisation; but he does not 
therefore accept the “ undiscriminating 
aesthetic jeremiads of Mr. Ruskin.” He 
believes in progress; but he holds that pessi¬ 
mism no less than optimism contributes to 
it. Optimism suggests ideals; pessimism 
criticises them. All this is clearly stated 
in the concluding words of Mr. Sally» 
volume:— 

“ It seems well, then, that the encourager and the 
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discourager of the human heart, the inspirer and 
the restrain er of human effort, should still ply their 
respective functions side by side. At the same time 
there will always be room for a third party, for 
the man of philosophic mind with his larger and 
correeter vision, assigning to each function its 
right place, and preventing either order of worker 
from indecorously seeking to construct a perfect 
view of the whole out of his partial and frag¬ 
mentary perception ” (p. 463). 

The chief qnestion which suggests itself 
on this conclusion is whether Mr. Sully has 
reached it by that simple reference to feeling 
in which he originally placed the worth of 
life. In substituting happiness for pleasure, 
has Mr. Sully remained by that hedonist 
standpoint with which he started ? There 
trill assuredly be many who will answer in 
the negative. Mr. Sally himself sees the 
question will be raised, and tries to meet it. 
He argues that happiness is still plea¬ 
sure, differing only as a compound froth 
a single feeling; and he tries to show 
that the compound can be understood before 
the conditions of the elements are accurately 
determined. But his idea of happiness, as 
an “aggregate of permanent conditions of 
pleasure,” plainly implies that feeling as 
such no longer determines the worth of life. 
Probably neither Mr. Green nor Mr. Bradley 
(to both of whom Mr. Sully refers) would 
deny that this idea of happiness, “ though 
undoubtedly based on feelings, is something 
quite different in form and structure from a 
series of single unconnected feelings; ” 
they would grant.no doubt, that “ it involves 
permanent possibilities of feeling; ” bnt 
they would be so far “ incapable of under¬ 
standing ” this as to ask further, How can 
feeling reach this idea of permanence with- 
wf going beyond itself ? How can the indi¬ 
vidual, on the basis of mere feeling, conceive 
happiness, no longer as a bundle of uncon¬ 
nected pleasures, but as “ a scheme or hier¬ 
archy of interests ? ” The fact seems to be 
that pessimism is exactly the necessary 
result of a morality of simple feeling. If 
life be valuable merely for the number of 
pleasurable feelings it contains, the heart, 
seeking to grasp the vanishing, must sooner 
or later cry out its “ vanity of vanities.” 
So far as Mr. Sully arrives at a different 
result, he seems to sacrifice consistency to 
trot h- Edwin Wallace. 


THE GREEK NOVEL. 

Pt grieclusche Roman und seine Vorlaufer. 
Von Erwin Rohde. (Leipzig : Breitkopf 
MdHartel, 1876.) 

teimUY speaking precursors are under- 
stood to be inferior to what comes after 
hem, but Prof. Rohde protests by an¬ 
ticipation against any such view being 
attributed to him; he decidedly prefers 
1 e antecedents of Greek romance to 
reek romance itself, while, at the same 
oe, he holds that Greek romance cannot 
rightly understood without reference to 
an tecedenfcs. He is also aware that the 
eTnen t of conjecture in such an enquiry 
oust be very large, considering that nearly 
e whole of the literature of the Alexandrian 
hi, 'l^ nown b° hs only through quota- 
t -" ns ' “nt when many plausible combina- 
008 Me baked together into a coherent 


scheme there is always a tendency which 
cannot be shown to be other than legitimate 
to accept the scheme as something more 
than plausible,-at any rate till some of its 
main elements are discredited by further 
enquiry. 

Of this kind of investigation Herr 
Rohde’s book is a masterly example ; he has 
a clear conception of Alexandrian poetry, 
which he rates higher than is customary in 
Germany or England, and of the very influ¬ 
ential revival of sophistry or rhetoric as the 
representative both of literature and philo¬ 
sophy which began before Hadrian and 
lasted after Julian. It was from this school 
that the Greek romances, with the very 
doubtful exception of the Daphnis and 
Chloe, originated, and there is something 
very tempting in the suggestion that the 
fictitious themes for declamation which were 
common in the first century, and again in 
the fourth, may have supplied the transition 
to connected fiction. Still it can hardly be 
an accident that all the instances of sensa¬ 
tional cases are taken from Seneca, Quincti- 
lian, and Libanius. The craving for more 
or less spasmodic literary effects, which 
reached its height in the reign of Nero, might 
be expected to die away of itself when the Fla¬ 
vian dynasty and its successors had restored 
peace and self- complacency to mankind. Herr 
Rohde himself points out that there is a 
considerable difference between the feverish, 
ecstatic Neo-Platonism of the fourth cen¬ 
tury and the Neo-Pythagoreanism of the 
second and third; and it is quite of a piece 
with this that a writer so purely rhetorical 
as Libanius should revert to the hectic sub¬ 
jects which were in fashion daring the Clau- 
dian period. This hypothesis is the more 
unfortunate because it serves to shut out 
an enquiry, which few are so well qualified to 
undertake as Herr Rohde, into the ante¬ 
cedents of what we might almost call the 
picaresque novel in the Roman empire, the 
novel which deals with the chapter of acci¬ 
dents and takes its characters into question¬ 
able company. There are casual references 
to Apuleins and Petronius, but these are 
really not enough. It would perhaps be 
going too far to conjecture that Roman 
literature exercised a direct influence on 
Greek (though it would not surprise me to 
learn that a comparison of Nonnus with 
Apollonius as to metre showed traces of a 
corrupt following of Virgil by the former) ; 
bnt, however that may be, books do not pro¬ 
duce each other without any intermediate 
reference to life; the conditions of life in 
the empire were very much the same for 
those who spoke Greek and those who spoke 
Latin, and as there are more materials in 
Latin for tracing the literary outcome of 
those antecedents, it is a pity not to make 
full use of them. As it is, rather too much 
stress is laid, in proportion, upon the litera¬ 
ture of travellers’ tales, which began with 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. No 
doubt this literature did influence the de¬ 
velopment of Greek romance. We can 
traco its influence steadily degenerating, 
from the “Wonders beyond Thule” of 
Antonius Diogenes, through the Balylo- 
niaca of Iambiichus, to the Aethiojnna of 
Heliodorus; but in the Epliesiaca of Xeno¬ 
phon, which seems to connect itself most 


nearly with the Babyloniaca, there is little 
or nothing of that particular element, and 
we do not find it in the works of Chariton 
or Aeliilles Tatius or Longus, though in all 
except Longus there is plenty of adventure. 
Still the discussion of the literature itself is 
extremely interesting, especially in the re¬ 
peated illustration of how the discontent of 
many Greeks with a civilisation which had 
run to seed expressed itself in an idealisa¬ 
tion of what they heard of one or other of 
the barbarous tribes on the frontiers of the 
then known world. Perhaps the discussion 
would have gained by more explicit recogni¬ 
tion of the real superiority which it may be 
thought primitive peoples do in fact possess. 
The play of fancy is really one of the least 
arbitrary things in the world; it depends 
upon our wishes, and these are never a 
simple recoil from experience : they repre¬ 
sent an effort to substitute remote experi¬ 
ence for immediate experience. And we are 
not quite suro that Herr Rohde is not a little 
too ready to ignore the element of fact 
which is never far to seek in a Utopia, and 
this sometimes makes him miss what look 
like historical indications, like that given by 
Iambulus of tho seven islands whose na¬ 
tives lived Kara rrvyyfvi inr xti'i <rv<rriifiara, 
trvvyypivtov ru>r oiVe/wi’ ov irXeioi'wy V rrrpa- 
Kooiwv. He refutes Lassen’s suggestion that 
this refers to the caste system, but it jloes 
not occur to him that we have probably 
here a rumour about the communal dwel¬ 
lings of the Pacific islanders. It is possible that 
some vague report of the bread-fruit tree may 
be the reason why sago, of which Iambulns 
had evidently heard, is described as a fruit 
instead of as the pith of a palm which, as 
Herr Rohde admits, is not unlike a reed. 
There is, by tho by, a very interesting ex¬ 
cursus on the Sindbad stories, which the 
author is inclined to consider parallel with 
the rather unscientific statements of Arabic 
geographers from which they have been 
commonly derived. 

We have already referred to the account 
of the way in which the literary pride and 
activity of Greece revived from the time of 
Hadrian in the schools of Athens and 
Smyrna. It should be added that the 
tjdoTroua forms a natural transition to the 
prolix sentimentalism with which the ro¬ 
mances expatiate on a situation unless they 
have been abridged, which Herr Rohde 
shows to have probably been the case with 
the Ephesiaca-. Herr Rohde is inclined to 
believe that the legend which makes Helio- 
dorns a bishop who resigned his see rather 
than sacrifice his romance is apocryphal; 
he has shown that it is not by any means 
beyond doubt, though it would fall in with 
a good deal of evidence tending to show 
that from tho fourth century onward the 
Christian hierarchy had become an attrac¬ 
tive career for the literary class. 

One of tho most interesting points in the 
book is the discussion on love as an unreal 
sentiment which attains a growing predo¬ 
minance in a declining society. In connexion 
with this we may mention the author’s re¬ 
mark that we find more than once that the 
heroines of the romances when placed in 
difficult situations behave better than the 
heroes. Would it be too bold to suggest that 
character organises and disorganises itself 
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at a different rate in the different sexes, so 
that in a young and growing society men 
are apt to be more virtuous than women, 
in an old and decaying society women than 
men ? It is quite of a piece with this that, 
as Herr Rohde observes, we find plays turn¬ 
ing on feminine ascendancy as far back as 
the Middle Comedy, and the inference will 
be strengthened if we accept the view that 
the realistic part of the Adoniazusae is bor¬ 
rowed from the mimes of Sophron, in which 
case there would be evidence of the quali¬ 
fied independence of women in the fourth 
century as well as the third, at Athens as 
well as Alexandria. G-. A. Simcox. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Sir Joseph Hooker and General Strachey 
arrived in Boston, U.S., on the Oth inst.,and were 
joined by Prof. Asa Gray, Dr. Leidy, Dr. Hayden, 
chief of the U.S. Survey, and Dr. Lamborn, Vice- 
President of the Denver andliio Grande Railroad. 
The party will make a tour in the Western States, 
the botanical geography of which offers problems 
of peculiar interest, as to which the botanists of 
the Old and New Worlds are not completely in 
accord. 

The annual meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science will take place at 
Havre on August 23, so that the members of the 
British Association will be able to take part in 
the proceedings. The office of the Association is 
76 Rue de Rennes, Paris. Dr. Broca, the anthro¬ 
pologist, will be the President. 

The friends of culture in Manchester have lately 
been pained by the announcement that the Aqua¬ 
rium Company of that city had resolved to wind 
up, a resolution which makes the final closing of 
the institution an imminent result. The deep re¬ 
gret with which this announcement is regarded 
not only in Manchester, but in the surrounding 
district, is greatly increased by the fact that the 
directors have steadily adhered to the educational 
idea from the first, and have disdained to court 
success by any attraction not strictly in keeping 
with the scientific and instructive character of the 
original scheme. Notwithstanding the eclectic 
spirit of the management, however, it appears 
from a statement in the Manchester papers made 
by the secretary and curator, Mr. Faraday, that the 
failure is due, not to want of appreciation by the 
sight-seeing public, but to a deficiency of capital, in 
consequence of which a considerable portion of the 
revenue has been consumed in heavy interest and 
redemption charges on mortgages, and in repairs 
rendered necessary by the incompleteness of the 
structure. In addition to this, a heavy sum has 
been paid on a large plot of land originally pur¬ 
chased for a winter garden, &c., and which, re¬ 
maining entirely uncovered, has in no way bene¬ 
fited the Aquarium. Indeed, there has been no 
money with which even to beautify the building 
or to secure the more costly and interesting aquatic 
creatures from distant lakes and seas. When, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, it is shown that 
financial success has been all but attained, it will 
seem surprising if wealthy Lancashire allows such 
an institution to collapse, more especially when, 
as is asserted, the artisan classes have shown a con¬ 
siderable appreciation of it. Manchester has usually 
shown herself in earnest in regard to social pro¬ 
gress ; and it is to be hoped that, at the forth¬ 
coming sale, a bid may be made on behalf of one 
or two of her large capitalists with the object of 
presenting to the city so valuable an aid to 
culture. The scheme is quite within the reach 
of private munificence, and the immense amount 
of patience and perseverance which must have 
been consumed in making a large aquarium 
scientifically successful in Manchester ought not 
to be brought to nought, as Mr. Faraday puts it, 
by an auctioneer's hammer. 


We hear with regret of the sudden death of 
Prof. Edward Heis, of Munster, one of the most 
assiduous and accurate observers in those branches 
of astronomical research which can be cultivated, 
without any powerful instruments, by means of 
observations made with the naked eye. He was 
born in 1800, studied at the University of Bonn, 
and, after having been for a series of years one of 
the masters in the Gymnasium of Aachen (Aix-la- 
chapelle), he became, in 1802, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy in the Academy or Univer¬ 
sity of Miinster, where he died on June 30 from 
apoplexy, in his seventy-second year. His tastes 
for the special observations to which he chiefly 
devoted himself, were developed and fostered 
under the influence of Argelander, who, while 
the Bonn Observatory was in the course of 
building, applied part of his time to observations 
of the relative magnitudes of all stars visible to 
the naked eye, the results of which were embodied 
in his Uranometria Nova, published in 1843, 
the first really trustworthy Star-Atlas. Heis, 
being gifted with eyes of uncommon acute¬ 
ness, devoted many years to the observations re¬ 
quisite for a greatly-improved edition of this 
work, and also to those observations which were 
then and are still not much attended to in the 
greater astronomical observatories, and which 
Argelander, in his “ Appeal to Friends of Astro¬ 
nomy ” (in Schumacher's Jahrbuch for 1844), had 
strongly recommended to amateur observers. 
Variable stars, shooting-stars, auroras, the zodi¬ 
acal light, the course of the milky way, &c., were 
diligently observed by Heis, and his publications 
referring to them are of great value. In 1872 his 
long-expected Atlas Coelestis Novus appeared. 
The catalogue of the stars inserted is a standard 
work for magnitudes. But the execution of the 
maps, which might well have been entrusted to 
any good draughtsman under proper supervision, 
is disappointing; and we fear that in conse¬ 
quence tne real merits of the work are likely not 
to be fully appreciated, at least by amateur astro¬ 
nomers. 

M. Guillemin has added another to the series 
of beautifully-illustrated scientific works with 
which from time to time he has adorned litera¬ 
ture in his World of Comets ; and Mr. Glaisher 
has again made a valuable scientific book known 
to the general English public by translating and 
editing it (Sampson Low). No work on comets 
covers the same ground as that of M. Guillemin. 
He commences with a complete history of the 
subject, and traces the early superstitions regard¬ 
ing these wandering luminaries; then he discusses 
the rise and progress of cometary astronomy; the 
motions and orbits of comets; cometary systems ; 
periodical comets; the constitution of comets; 
and some very abstruse questions of a general na¬ 
ture concerning these bodies. At an early date the 
belief arose that comets came to announce disas¬ 
trous events, such as the death of sovereigns, or 
the dissolution of States. These superstitions were 
considerably multiplied during the Middle Ages, 
and a comet was always regained as the harbinger 
of some terrible event. They were often repre¬ 
sented under some fantastic form—as a dragon, for 
example. The celebrated surgeon Ambroise PanS 
gives a graphic description of the comet of 1628, 
in a chapter on “ Celestial Monsters,” and he 
accompanies his description by a drawing, which 
M. Guillemin reproduces. 

“ This comet,” he says, “ was so horrible, so fright¬ 
ful, and it produced such great terror in the vulgar, 
that some died of fear, and others fell sick. It 
appeared to be of excessive length, and was of the 
colour of blood. At the summit of it was seen the 
figure of a bent arm, holding in its hand a great 
sword, as if about to strike. At the end of the poiut 
there wore three stars. On both side of tho rays of 
this comet were seen a great number of axes, knives, 
blood-coloured swords, among which were a great 
number of hideous human faces with beards and 
bristling hair.” 

Thus did even the acutest intellects of those times 


permit their imaginations to run riot. Halleri 
Comet is perhaps the most famous in all histon, 

It has appeared twenty-four times since its fcj 
recorded appearance in the year 12 B.c.,and natur¬ 
ally many important changes have occurred simul¬ 
taneously with its appearance. It was seen in 
April 1000, about the time when William of 
Normandy was about to invade England, and it 1 
gave rise to the proverb of the period, Nova tUlh, 
novus re v. “ The Normans, guided by a comet, 
jnvaded England,” say the chroniclers. It is re¬ 
presented on the Bayeux tapestry. Even so late 
as the year 1801, the great comet of that year ms 
reported in Italy to indicate the restoration of 
Francis II. to the throne of the Two Sicilies, and 
the loss of temporal power and the death of Pope 
Pius IX. Various writers, from Seneca down¬ 
wards, had discussed the motion of comets, 
but it was reserved for Newton to discover 
their true orbits. He showed that they com¬ 
monly move in parabolic orbits, or in very elon¬ 
gated ellipses, and assumed that they are sub¬ 
ject to gravity like the other heavenly bodies. 
After a very luminous discussion of the motions 
of comets, and a general history of all the im¬ 
portant comets, M. Guillemin discusses at length 
the constitution of these bodies. Among recent 
theories on this subject that of Prof. P. G. Tait 
appears, perhaps, the most plausible. He supposes 
that a comet consists of a group of meteoric 
stones illuminated by sunlight, while the bright 
nucleus is self-luminous on account of an intense 
incandescence caused by the frequent collisions 
among its constituents, whereby their motion 
becomes converted into light and heat. It was» 
curious fancy of Lambert (Lettres Cosmobxjiijiiii, 
17G5) to people comets with astronomers, and to 
picture them voyaging through space, and con¬ 
templating all parts of the boundless universe, 
He wisely infers that for such astronomers the 
science must be terribly complicated, but assumes 
that their intelligence would be proportional to 
their difficulties. Greater authorities than Lam¬ 
bert have considered the question of the habita¬ 
bility of comets, among others Arago, who adds 
to this an enquiry as to whether the earth could 
ever become the satellite of a comet, and, if so, 
whether we could remain alive. The latter 
question is settled very definitely by the calcula¬ 
tion that, if the earth ever become the satellite ot 
a comet (an excessively improbable event), we 
should have to endure a range of temperature 
varying from 28,000 times the heat we now ex¬ 
perience to 19,000 times less. Both M. Guillemin 
and Mr. Glaisher have done their work well- 
Although, confessedly, a popular work, mas) 
details of calculation are given, and the book is 
essentially scientific in treatment, and will be 
welcomed both by the astronomer and the genera* 
reader. The illustrations leave nothing to he 
desired. 

A letter from the Jura, which appeared a short 
time since in the Bund, states that the warmth 
of the past winter has been favourable to the 
archaeologists and natural philosophers on both 
sides of the frontier. Explorers have been busy 
in the district between Blauenberg, Pruntrut 
(Porreutruv), and Fazy, on the one side, and lkj- 
fort and Montbeliard, on the other. A thorough 
research is purposed in the present summer, partly 
with the hope of collecting a booty of low* 
antiquities, but mainly with the intention of com¬ 
piling as exact a chart as possible of this centre of 
pre-historical dwellinzs. There is no district in 
Switzerland, the Pfahlbau colonies excepted, 
which, within the same number of square mi-ey- 
has so many stations to show, either P ll ' wc . 
dwelling-places of early communities, or places of 
halt on their march. The witnesses of primitive 
industry on the Swiss side of the frontier art 
mostly found in caverns or under cavernous pro¬ 
jections of rock (ubris). On the French side, how¬ 
ever, they occur in almost all the customary 
receptacles—caverns, tumuli, cairns, &c.—and there 
are also some megalithic monuments (which aw 
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Terr numerous in tlie neighbouring Vosges). Some 
of the best-known and most remarkable stations 
have never yet been thoroughly explored by 
tlw local adepts, mainly on account of the 
want of sufficient funds. Many of the axe- 
hcids and other implements found in this district 
are made of a hard blueish sediment-stone, to 
which the French have given the name of 
“Aaiianit.” This stone never occurs on the 
Swiss side. The most important point of enquiry, 
Mrs the writer, concerns the original cause of the 
cleat difference between the yielding* of research 
on the two sides of the frontier. To what cir¬ 
cumstances, climatological or other, is it to 
be ascribed that all the heights and valleys on 
the .Swiss side of the boundary are comparatively 
so po>r, while only a few kilometres distant the 
iit-i.'hbouihood is so rich, in traces of the pre- 
hiituricil man P The climate alone can scarcely 
1 h the cause. The compilation of an exact archae¬ 
ological map of this interesting J ura-district is 
looked for with much eagerness. 

So masterly a work as Mr. Geikie’s Great Ice 
Ayr was bound to reach a second edition at no 
distant date from its first appearance. During the 
three yeare which have passed since its original 
issue, the author has been busy—sometimes in 
England, but more frequently in Scotland—in col¬ 
lecting fresh facts bearing upon his favourite sub¬ 
ject He has thus been led to re-write almost 
the whole of his description of the glacial deposits 
of England, while considerable changes have also 
been made in thus chapters relating to Scotland. 
Headers of the former edition will remember that 
Mr. Geikie gives great prominence to the inter¬ 
esting subject of interglacial periods—a subject 
which has also been ablv discussed by Dr. Croll, 
who appeals to it in corroboration o f his explanation 
of the cause of the glacial epoch. Much ev idence 
has of late years accumulated tending to show 
that the period of the earth’s history which Mr. 

1 leikie tersely calls “ The Great Ice Age ” was 
alter all not one unbroken period of cold. The 
- aciai deposits contain, in fact, intercalated beds of 
such a character that it appears difficult to explain 
!Mr, rigin,eav8onthe assumption that the Arctic 
ftdi was from time to time relieved by a warm 
episode. Our author believes that during some of 
’htse mild interglacial periods, or even perhaps in 
p e-glacial times, our palaeolithic ancestors roamed 
over parts of England. This conclusion, however 
probable, is one on which geologists may be fairly 
excused for suspending judgment for a while, 
tuuch it must be confessed we are not altogether 
without evidence tending to support Mr. Geikie’s 
position. So many additions have been made to 
tae work since its first appearance that it is only 
when we compare the two editions chapter by 
caipter that we realise their magnitude and im¬ 
portance. It would be unfair to close the volume 
without adding a word in praise of the excellent 
prating and paper. Publisher and author have, 
’-deed, striven together to render the book singu- 
1 nr attractive to all who care to read the story 
°f the Great Ice Age. 

It is pleasing to note that Spain does not lag 
fjehind other civilised countries in geological 
matters. An admirable volume of nearly 400 
l^es has, indeed, been lately issued as one of the 
Memorial de la Common del Mapa geologico de 
Emma. This memoir is written by Senores 
E-’izcue and Mallada, and deals with the province 
<ff Carceres, which is a country of great interest 
tu the miner, since it contains those valuable 
deposits of phosphate of lime that have already 
invited exploration at many points. The first 
P«t of the memoir is purely geographical; the 
wood part deals with the geology of the country, 
ascribing the granite and other crystalline rocks, 
J®* 'be Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, and 
yafcrnary strata, which enter into the structure 
0i province; while the third part is devoted 
0 8 detailed description of the deposits of phos- 
ponte of lime and of other minerals of economic 
importance. The volume ia illustrated by several 


chromo-lithographic maps and sections, which 
would do credit to a house in Paris or Vienna. 

Mk. Patrick Black, M.D. has reprinted two let¬ 
ters sent to the 77»>e> newspaper on Scurvy. Bely¬ 
ing on the fact (is it a fact k) that the dietary of the 
Eskimo contains none of the vegetable salts which 
are usually credited with antiscorbutic virtues, 
Dr. Black ascribes the prevalence of scurvy among 
European sailors in the Arctic regions to their 
neglect of blubber as an article of food. He 
accepts the crude chemico-physiological specula¬ 
tions of the late Baron Liebig as a basis for 
deductive reasoning in pathology, and believes 
that chemist to have “ forged a weapon which 
gave the death-blow to the doctrine of anti¬ 
scorbutics, just as the theory of Phlogiston fell 
before the bunting light that was shed abroad by 
the discoveries of Priestley.” In short, scurvy is 
not to be prevented bv lime-juice or water-cresses, 
but by an ample supply of readily oxidisable 
material in the shape of fat. That this conclusion 
is diametrically opposed to all the experience that 
lias accumulated since Cook’s famous voyage 
round the world, is not, perhaps, put in a suffi¬ 
ciently clear light by the author. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Miss Lloyd, Dr. Bleek’s sister-in-law and fellow- 
worker, is expecting a visit from the daughter 
of his old Bushman teacher || Rdbbo, or “ Dream,” 
and her husband. Her father and mother are 
both dead—which is a great loss for Bushman 
folklore—hut Miss Llovd hopes that their daughter 
will know a good many at least of the stories 
told by her parents, and will also be able to 
assist in the translation of such of them as still 
remain untranslated. Miss Lloyd has lately 
been fortunate enough to come across a little boy 
who has been brought by a trader from Lake 
Ngami, and is said to speak Bayeiye Setshuana 
and Bushman. He was at first too shy to say a 
word, but a little petting made him brighten up; 
and when Miss Lloyd spoke to him in the Bush¬ 
man dialect of the South, he looked up wonder- 
ingly and replied in his own dialect or language, 
which appeared to be full of clicks. Miss Lloyd 
eventually got him to give her the names of several 
objects. Some of the words he uses she considers 
like those of the Namaqua dialect of the Hottentot. 

We can heartily recommend a pamphlet M, 
Francois Lenormant has just published under the 
title of Let Dieux de Babylane et de FAstyrie to 
students of comparative mythology as well as to 
the general reader who is interested in Oriental 
history and beliefs. M. Lenormant shows how 
the religion of Babylonia and Assyria was gra¬ 
dually consolidated out of a fusion of Accadian 
Shamanism and Semitic nature-worship under the 
superintendence of a powerful sacerdotal caste. 
The work was accomplished before 2,000 n.c., and 
the multitudinous divinities arranged in hierar¬ 
chies and triads. Each male deity was accom¬ 
panied by a goddess who was but his double and 
reflection, and the whole religious system was 
closely united with an elaborate astro-theology. 
The cosmogony and explanation of the origin of 
evil were based upon it, and in their later syn¬ 
cretic form bear a startling resemblance to the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. Altogether the 
pamphlet contains in a concise form the best 
account that can be given at present of the nature 
and development of Babylonian religion. 

The Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Session 
of the American Philological Association, held 
last year, contain as usual a number of interesting 
and suggestive papers. We may single out a 
valuable one by Prof. Whitney on the “System 
of the Sanskrit Verb,” which he divides into four 
classes or “ systems "■—the present, the perfect, 
the aorist, and the future. He notices that while 
the simple or strong aorist is more than twice as 
frequent in the Rig-Veda than the sigmatic 
aorist, and the futures are only twenty in number, 
the aorists almost disappear in the later texts, 


less than fifty being found in Manu, the <S,ikun- 
tala, the Nala, and the Bhagavad-gita all together, 
whereas the futures, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinually grow more common. The conditional is 
the rarest of the tenses, one instance alone occur¬ 
ring in the liig-Veda, not one in the Atharvau, 
and only seven in a total of Go,(WO texts specially 
examined. Another valuable paper is furnished 
by Dr. Trumbull on the “ Algonkin Verb," f rom 
which it appears that, whereas Dr. Friedrich 
Miiller denies the existence of a verb as dis¬ 
tinguished from the noun, as a matter of fact the 
names which must have been among the earliest 
formed are derived directly from “ verbs.” It is 
interesting to learn also that there is a law of 
euphony in the Algonkin languages which regu¬ 
lates the vocal connexion of the formative with the 
principal root, and that the vowel of the root 
changes in the subjunctive mood, participles and 
gerundives when the action of the verb is general¬ 
ised or implies habit in the subject. Prof. March 
has a suggestive paper entitled “ What Acts are 
to be attributed to the Faculty of Speech, and 
how far are they Instinctive ? ” in which he ob¬ 
serves that “ children often make and use words 
lor a long time without anyone else ever using 
them or even understanding them; and so do 
philosophers.” Equally suggestive is Prof. Porter’s 
paper on “The Terms: Substantive Verb, and 
Verb of Existence; and the Nature of the Dis¬ 
tinction of Subject and Predicate.” Important 
papers were also read at the session by the Rev. 
J. G. Wightuian, Prof. Sawyer, and Mr. Shearer 
on the English Alphabet and Spelling Reform. 
These followed upon the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of Spelling Re¬ 
form, which has already been noticed in the 
Academy. It is a pity that some papers were 
admitted which would have been better away. 
Thus Dr. Entler’s speculations on the Hebrew 
article carry us back to a pre-scientific period of 
Semitic philology, and stand in marked contrast 
to Prof. Whitney's cautious remarks on the “ Re¬ 
lationship between the Indo - European and 
Semitic” families of speech, which some scholars 
have not even yet given up the somewhat 
desperate attempt to discover. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. 
part 1, opens with an essay by Mr. Edward 
Thomas on “ Bactrian Goins and Indian Dates,” 
the main object of which is the showing that cer¬ 
tain Greek letters which occur on Bactrian coins 
possess numerical values, and represent a chro¬ 
nology reckoning back to the Seleucid era. The 
difficulty that these letters are generally only 
two, and of values less than one hundred, is ex- 
lained away by Mr. Thomas, who shows that the 
undred was omitted, and suggests a parallel in 
the Indian cycle of Loko Kala, in which as soon 
as one century was over the people clean wiped it 
from their memories and sanguinely started once 
more with year one. This method, Mr. Thomas 
argues, was followed also on Bactrian coins. He 
adds an excursus on the wide extent of the 
Seleucid influence, and another on the Saka King 
Heraiis, of whom we have already heard a great 
deal, and whose portrait has been reproduced a 
considerable number of times withiu a few months. 
The Rev. A. H. Sayce contributes a long and im¬ 
portant article on the “ Tenses of the Assyrian 
Verb." The concluding paragraph we quote, as 
showing roughly the results he has arrived at:— 

*■ I have now performed the tHsk which I set before 
myself and have endeavoured to show, by the help of 
the Assyrian inscriptions (1) that Dr. Hincks was 
right in the distinctions he pointed out in the use of 
the Assyrian tenses, though wrong in the explanation 
he gave of them, and (2) that as regards the 1st and 
2nd persons, the Semitic perfect originated in the 
attacliruout of the personal pronouns to a noun, and 
especially to the nomen ayentis, while the Semitic im¬ 
perfect originated at an earlier period in the prefixing 
of the per-ona! pronouns to an abstract noun. . . . 

Certain phenomena of comparative Semitic grammar 
incline me to behove that the accepted division of the 
Semitic stock iuto Northern and Southern must be given 
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up, and that the truer theory would be to regard Ara¬ 
maic, Arabic, and Hebrew, as splitting off’from Assyrian, 
after the separation of the latter from Southern Arabic 
(Ethiopic, &c.), and forming a single group for a time, 
Aramaic being the first to break off from the other 
two, and Arabic following next, to be brought after¬ 
wards under South Arabic influence, just as Hebrew 
(Phoenician) was und^r Assyrian. However this may 
be, it has, I think, been made quite clear that the 
Semitic verb has grown out of the noun. Such a 
fact is only in accordance with the statement of the 
native grammarians themselves, and is a fresh illus¬ 
tration of the radical difference that exists between 
the two chief representatives of the inflectional 
family of speech, the Aryan and the Semitic” 
(pp. 57-8). 

The interminable “ Island of Bali ” is continued 
(and not finished) in more than sixty pa<res, 
dealing with religion and caste; Major Moekler 
has a paper on ruins in Maltran ; and S. Lane 
Poole concludes his series of articles on inedited 
Arabic coins with some extraordinary specimens 
from Arabia. 

The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian 
Scriptures in Corroboration of Biblical History 
and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. By K. 
M. Banerjea. (Trtibner.) It is difficult to cha¬ 
racterise this curious book. Mr. Banerjea is a 
good Sanskrit scholar, hut he has certainly as yet 
no idea of the principles upon which a scientific 
comparison of words must rest. lie believes that 
he has found the originals of the proper names of 
the Vedie Ilymns in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
and that Semitic words which resemble Sanskrit 
words in sound “are identically the same." Really 
it is high time that people should acquire some 
little knowledge of the science of language before 
rushing into print upon the subject. Mr. Banerjea 
is as ignorant of Assyrian as he is of Comparative 
Philology, and the whole book, therefore, teems 
with absurd blunders. Thus the Vedie Asura, 
we are told in the Preface, is the Assyrian Assur, 
which was “ a term of dignity and sanctity ; ’’ and 
Assur-basa (“ Assur-exists ") “ is a pare Sanskrit 
term— the residence of the Asuras.” Abba is 
neither Assyrian nor does it mean “ the sea,’’ as 
Mr. Banerjea fancies, who compares it with the 
Sanskrit al/dhix and urhli is equally non-existent. 
The Hebrew musharathim (read misharthim) is 
identified with the Zend zarath and the Sanskrit 
jarita, and the word Kfnf “ is derived from 
yijpvt.” But further examples are needless. The 
historical truth of Genesis and the rudiments of 
Christian Doctrine are hardly likely to he sup¬ 
ported by such “ discoveries ; ” nor will the 
Biblical account of the Confusion of Tongues gain 
much, by the Hebrew affinities Mr. Banerjea has 
lighted upon in the isolating Khassia language. 
Archdeacon Pratt, again, is not quite that 
authority in England which ho seems to be in 
India. 


FINE ART. 

The Ancient Sculptures in the Roof of Nor¬ 
wich Cathedral Described and Illustrated. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulbnrn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich, and Henry Symonds, 
M.A., Rector of Tivetshall; to which is 
added a History of the See of Norwich 
from its Foundation to the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, by Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D., and Edward Hailstone, 
Esq., Jnn. (London : The Autotype Fine 
Art Company; Norwich: H. W. Stacy, 
1876.) 

It has been reserved for the present age to 
discover what is the use of a dean. He 
has to bestow a lively interest on his cathe¬ 
dral, to have a constant eye to the preser¬ 
vation of the fabric, and to make the services 
which are hold within its walls models of 
beauty, solemnity, and practical efficiency. 


The sumptuous volume which Dr. Goulburn 
has recently published is the natural fruit 
of the true decanal feeling which public 
opinion has formed or fostered. He has 
found it impossible to spend bis life beneath 
the shadow of a cathedral without desiring 
to become minutely acquainted with the 
structure and its history, and thus, almost 
in spite of himself, he has become in his 
later days an antiquarian and ecclesiologist. 
Not that he ever quite forgets his vocation 
of preacher, or suppresses any of the “ ser¬ 
mons in stones” which he finds made ready 
to his hand and which his pecnliar notions 
of fitness urge him to introduce. And 
hereby, as well as by the mal-arrangement of 
his matter, he seems to us to have some¬ 
what lessened the great value of his work. 
For, though we do not doubt that his ac¬ 
count of the roof sculptures would by itself 
be welcome to students of sacred and 
legendary art, and are sure that His History 
of the See of Norwich would be prized by 
a still larger circle of readers, wc certainly 
fail to see what is or can be gained by 
treating these two subjects in alternate 
chapters of the same volume, and by giving 
—on the title-page, at least—a more promi¬ 
nent place to the less important of the 
two. We are glad to have nothing more to 
say in depreciation of a book which attracts 
favour at the outset by the beauty of its 
typography and illustrations, and which 
bears abundant evidence of loving and con¬ 
scientious labour upon its every page. 

With the main features of Norwich Cathe¬ 
dral—its graceful spire, long unbroken nave, 
and apsidal east-end — most persons are 
familiar, but many may have overlooked the 
remarkable series of sculptured bosses with 
which its roof is decorated. They are, in¬ 
deed, too far removed from sight to attract 
attention ; and, moreover, until lately have 
been obscured by a coating of brown-wash. 
It was in the removal of this disfigurement 
that their great merit was brought to light, 
and an opportunity afforded for testing the 
correctnessof the descriptiousof them written 
by Philip Browne, the parish clerk of Win- 
farthing, about a century ago. 

The sculptures represent the chief events 
in Scripture History from the Creation to 
the reign of Solomon, and from the birth of 
Christ to the Final Judgment. In most in¬ 
stances the design is easy to interpret, and, 
as the date of execution is comparatively 
late ( circa 1463), there is no difficulty in 
obtaining illustrations from contemporary 
literature and art. For instance, the sculp¬ 
tures in the Hotel de Ville at Louvain be¬ 
long to precisely the same period, and may 
have been executed by the same artists, and 
the subjects and their treatment may be still 
more aptly compared with the fresco-paint¬ 
ings in the Campo Santo at Pisa, and with 
the Nuremberg Chronicle.' 

The variations in treatment are sometimes 
very curious. Thus the English sculptor 
represents Joseph (just as docs our Prayer- 
Book version of the Psalms) suffering pun¬ 
ishment in the stocks; while Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, adhering more strictly to the Hebrew 
text, depicts him as a manacled prisoner 
thrust into gaol. The stocks, familiar ob¬ 
jects to English eyes in the fifteenth century, 
were never used in Italy as a common mode 
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of punishment. Again, King Solomon in 
all liis glory wears at Norwich a crown with 
seven strawberry-leaf ornaments, and over 
his shoulders a loose robe with ermine cape, 
such as we find in the conventional pictures 
of English monarchs. In his right hand b 
carries a cruciform church which bears a ' 
general likeness to Norwich Cathedral. Tb 
Nuremberg Chronicle represents him very 
differently. He is there clad in rote of , 
great magnificence ; his hands hold the orb 
and sceptre, and the temple that is intr¬ 
oduced bears less similitude to a Christian 
cliurch than to a Moorish mosque. In the 
treatment of the Last Supper there is 
not much to recall Lionardo’s celebrated 
fresco. Only eight apostles are seated at the 
table, three on each side, and one at either 
end ; our Lord’s hand rests upon a dish cur¬ 
taining two fishes, while the bread and 
chalice occupy less conspicuous positions 
There are two representations of the Crnei- 
fixion—the nailing to the cross and tk» 
hanging thereon—and in both the subject is 
treated in a thoroughly realistic manner. 
Neither the Virgin nor any of the disciples ' 
are introduced into the scene, which is 
wholly filled by the active participator?, 
cleverly grouped around the central object. 
With the Dean’s interpretations we canact 
always agree. For example, we are unable 
to see in No. xiii., in the tenth bay, “On- 
Lord commanding one of the disciples to 
gather the fragments.” To our eyes it sc;- 
gests Judas receiving the betrayal mon v 
from the chief priest. Again, Ko.xvi.it! 
the eleventh bay, is said to be “ Pilate’s wife 
sending a messenger to liim.” This incident 
seems to us too trivial to have been repre¬ 
sented ; may it not he the interview of Peter 
with the maid-servant? We should cer¬ 
tainly expect to find some representation ot 
Peter’s denial, and unless it be in this par¬ 
ticular composition, we should look for it in 
vain. 

The whole series of sculptures embraces^ 
no less than 242 distinct compositions, all ot 
which are more or less meritorious ami 
interesting, and some aro remarkably clover 
and beautiful. They have been admirably 
reproduced by means of the autotype process, 
and will repay a close and patient examina¬ 
tion. 

The length to which our remarks on this 
section of the Dean’s volume have extended 
precludes us from doing justice to the history 
of the see, which is treated pari passu with 
the sculptures in the cathedral roof. 
suppose that the author found a link be¬ 
tween the two subjects in the fact that the 
sculptures were introduced by a bishop, 
and, having been led to examine his bio¬ 
graphy, was tempted to do the same tor 
other occupants of the see. Be this as 
it may, we are too much the gainers by 
Dr. Goulburn’s researches to find fault 
with him for having undertaken them. dVo 
would rather urge their continuance, and 
suggest to the Dean that he should give us 
a complete History of the Cathedral and ot 
the see, instead of dealing with one feature 
of the former and one period of the episco¬ 
pate. In the present volume the chief interest 
centres in Herbert de Losinga—the “glu¬ 
ing ” bishop as his enemies called him—who 
was the real founder of Norwich Cathedral- 
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Dunwich, Elmham, and Thetford had been 
successively the sees of the East Anglian 
bishops, and it was to the last of these three 
places that Herfast, the first Norman Bishop 
ef East Anglia, removed the see, because of 
the superior importance of the place. Its 
dignity was shortlived, for within little more 
than twenty years Herbert had purchased 
the see of Thetford from William Rufus and 
transferred it to Norwich, atoning for the 
sin of simony by a display of church- 
building zeal which has seldom found a 
parallel. Bean Goulburn does more than 
justice to the Bishop’s character, in which 
ambition seems to have had as large a place 
as piety. An interesting account is given 
of William, the hoy-martyr of Norwich, and 
in the Lives of John of Oxford (Bishop 
Herbert’s most illustrious successor) and of 
Bishop Dispencer there is evidence of ex¬ 
tensive research. Of the later occupants of 
the see not much need bo said. Lyhart is 
chiefly remembered by his architectural 
works, in which the sculptured bosses we 
have already noticed are included ; Jane was 
bishop for little more than a year, Nykke 
was in every way a disgrace to his order, 
and Bag?, with whom the roll concludes, 
was neither by character nor circumstances 
fitted to add lustre to the annals of the sec. 
These, however, have not yet come to an 
end, but offer abundant material for the 
employment of that “ learned leisure ” which 
is supposed to pertain to the office of a 
Dean. Charles J. Robinson. 


JAPANESE FANS. 

Ix his just-published Report to the Foreign Office, 
her Majesty's Acting Consul for Iliogo and Osaka, 
in Japan, tells us that, the latter place is the 
principal city for the manufacture of the oe/i, or 
folding fans, all descriptions of the bamboo kind 
being made there, while the figures, writing, &e„ 
are executed in Kiyoto. The superior fans, called 
uchitm, are manufactured in Kiyoto, and are 
extensively used bv the better classes of Japanese, 
while the inferior kinds of the same description 
come from Fushimi and Tokio. Mr. Annesley 
cites, from a local authority, some interesting 
particulars respecting the manufacture of the ogi, 
or foldiug fans, of which the following are the 
salient features:—When the printed sheets which 
are to form the two sides of the fans have been 
handed over to the workman, together with the 
bamboo slips for the ribs, his first business is to 
fold the two sheets which are to form the fan, so 
that they will retain the crease. This is done bv 
placing them between two pieces of heavily-oiled 
paper, which are properly creased, and the four are 
then folded up together and placed under pressure, 
^hen sufficient time lias elapsed the sheets are 
taken out, and the moulds used again, the released 
•beets being packed up for at least twenty-four 
hours in their folds. The next process is to take 
the ribs (which are temporarily arranged in order 
on a wire! and “set - ’ them into their places on 
one of the sheets, after it has been spread out on a 
block and pasted. A dash of paste then gives the 
woodwork adhesive powers, and that part of the 
process is finished by affixing the remaining piece 
of paper. The fan lias to bo folded up and opened 
tee or four times before the folds get into proper 
•baps', and by the time it is put by to dry it lias 
teceived an amount of handling that no foreign 
paper would endure. The qualities of native paper 
tow used are not nearly so good as those of which 
the old fans were made, and in consequence the 
Style of manufacture has had to be changed. In¬ 
stead of first pasting the two faces of the fan 
together, and then running in the painted ribs, the 


ribs are square, and, as mentioned above, are 
pasted in tbeir places. The outside lacquered 
pieces and the fancy work are all done in Osaka 
and Kiyoto, and some of the designs in gold 
lacquer on bone are really artistic, but the demand 
for the highly ornamented fans is not great. When 
the insides are dry, the riveting of the pieces 
together (including the outer covering) is rapidly 
done, aud a dash of varnish quickly finishes the fan. 


sold on Tuesday week, two or three large col¬ 
lections of engravings, one of which contained 
works after .Sir Joshua Reynolds, Morland, and 
others of the English school, and another of which 
was rich in modern etchings, by Bracqnemond, 
Flameng, Lhermitte, Yeyrnssat, Charles Jacque, 
Feyen l’errin, Gautier, De Nittis, <fcc. The 
prices fetched by these etchings when offered 
singly—one etching to the lot—are not such as it 
wmuld be of value to chronicle in these columns. 


ART SALES. 


On the 17th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a collection of armour aud arms be¬ 
longing to the late Hereditary Champion Dviuoke. 
from Scrivelsby Court:—The cn/i-a-pie suit of 
arms of an officer of tlie’Guard of Queen Elizabeth, 
engraved and gilt with a double E interlaced and 
royal crown, figure of Mercury and trophies, 
dated loro—the suit used by the Champion at the 
Coronation of George I., selected from the Royal 
Armoury and retained by him as his customary 
fee—sold for 1,350 gs.; another caj>-a-pie suit of 
steel armour, the garter and motto engraved on 
the left leg, S3 gs. ; a large Rueontaur glaive of 
the Guard of the Doge of Venice, dated 1554, 
11) gs.; Florentine morion, time of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, embossed and gilt, 37 gs. ; portion of a 
saddle, engraved nnd gilt with scrolls, trophies, 
and the double E (the other portion is at Windsor 
Castle), 24 gs.; halbert, same period, pierced and 
engraved blade, 11) gs.; another, with the arms 
of Burgundy, the ragged start' and double E, 
date loll.'!, Hi gs.; Italian glaive, engraved and gilt, 
20 gs.; a set of six panels, and three medallions 
of Beauvais tapestry, with pastoral trophies aud 
vases of ilowers, 300 gs.; a panel of French 
tapestry, Diana in a bosquet, Cupids set oil dark- 
green ground, 40 gs.; panel of Brussels tapestry, 
with allegorical figures and arabesque borders, 
with the crown nnd badge of Prince of Wales 
(probably Charles II.), 132 gs. ; another Brussels 
tapestry, with the Elements, 80 gs.; another, sub¬ 
ject from Roman history, 48 gs.; four pieces, sub¬ 
jects from the history of Queen Esther, SI/.; 
Flemish tapestry of sixteenth or seventeenth 
century—Victory of Pompey over the Pirates— 
with the Brussels mark of two B’s, 50 gs.; Flemish 
tapestey, of fifteenth century—subject, the Triumph 
of Intellect over the Fates : Fame, in a chariot, 
with a many-mouthed trumpet sounds the glory 
of the great men of the earth, who are walking in 
procession round her—a grand and remarkably 
line piece of tapestry, 1)5 gs. On the lt)th were 
sold, among other decorative objects, a carved and 
gilt Italian cassono or marriage-coffer, the front 
painted with a Roman triumph, by Dello Belli of 
Florence, 50/.; a pair of small three-light or- 
rnoulu wall-lights, 23) gs.; a pair of bronze tire- 
dogs, with dragons, 15/. 5s.; pair of Nankin jars 
nnd covers, blue arabesques on white ground, 
85 gs.; pair of jars, enamelled with flowers and 
surmounted by kylius, 4!)/. ; Buen Retiro group of 
three figures, 10 gs.; blue and white Oriental 
cistern, 24 gs. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woons sold 
recently a series of early English pictures, most 
of [which were attributed to Morland aud his 
“ school,” the “ school ’’ being probably responsible 
for more of the works than Morland himself 
would have been inclined to answer for. Among 
the many sold, we cite the prices of a few only:— 
an Interior of a Stable, with several horses aud 
figures, sold for 10/. 10s.; a set of six hunting- 
scenes, such as George Stubbs, the accurate painter 
of race-horses, used to depict, went for 25/. 10s. ; 
a ll'infer Scene, with a donkey introduced into 
the landscape, 8/. 8s. ; a Moor Scene, with cattle 
and horses, 15/. 15s.; an engraved picture, or a 
copy of the same, in which the artist, departed from 
lii.s usual rustic subjects for stories that point a 
moral, fetched only 15/. 15s.; and its companion, 
unengraved, produced a like sunt. 

Messrs. Sothlbt, Wilkins in and Hodge 


Tun day preceding the sale of French etchings 
and miscellaneous engravings, the same firm sold 
the second portion of duplicates from a celebrated 
public collection—the Eitzwilliam Museum—the 
first portion of whose surplus stock had been 
similarly disposed of last year. The prices fetched 
were not high, the quality of the works, with few 
exceptions, being by no means remarkable. 
Among many pieces of Heinrich Aldegrever, the 
Virgin Sent eel, to her right a lily, fell for 3/. ; a 
portrait of Johann Van Leyden, fine and rare, 
realised 0/. 15s. (Fawcett). By Albrecht Alt¬ 
dorfer there was nothing that fetched a price of 
mark. By Hans Sebald Beham there was a set 
of twelve little prints— The Labours of Hercules 
—which fell for 0/. 17*. Pul. (Eauser) ; and by 
the same engraver the Little Buffoon —a bril¬ 
liant impression— 21. 4s. (N'oseda), and a coat 
of arms with parroquet and fleur-de-lis—undo- 
scribed by Bartsch — SI. Id*. By Albert 1 hirer, 
the Small I’assion —a set of sixteen pieces, 
of which some were good—fell for 10/. 5s. ; 
the Saint Jerome in his Cell, in good preservation, 
reached 10/. 5s. (Lnusur); and Lores Offer, 
11/. 10*. (Fawcett). By Lucas van Leyden and 
Rembrandt there was little or nothing of price ; a 
Joel Killing Siserei, by Lukas van Leyden, going 
for 3/. 3*.; and The Flight into Eggnt, in the 
style of Elsheimer, bv Rembrandt, fetching only 
4/. 1.8*. By Martin Schiingauer there was the Saint 
Lawrence, fair, but inj ured. It went for 51. 12s. Gel. 

We should direct attention to the great Bewick 
Sale to take place on August 8, and following 
day. It comprises the collection of the lvev. 
Thomas Hugo, the author of the Bewick Collector. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Grosvenor Gallerv is to he closed shortly, 
to open, however, re-gilded and more brilliant 
than before, for an Autumn Exhibition of Water- 
Colour drawings of chosen excellence. This, 
again, will be followed by a Collection of Old 
Masters in the winter. 

M. Legros has, we are informed, begun a series 
of two-hour studies, like the four heads which he 
exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallerv, of the Pro¬ 
fessors of University College in Gower .Street; 
and intends to present them when completed to 
the College. The four heads of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, it has already beeu announced, have been 
presented by the artist to the Science and Art 
Department for the use of students. 

Dr. Bikelas writes to us from Athens: — 

“ Mr. Stnmataky has just returned to Athens from 
Spate, a sito on the other side of tile llvmettus, 
whero he had been sent bv the ArchneologTal Society 
of Athens. A few months ago a large subterranean 
tomb, excavated in the live rock, had been discovered 
there. It appears that it hml been rifled in ancient 
times; but the local authorities, on finding accidentally 
the entrance to the tomb some months ago. had 
managed to pick tip some objects, which they sent to 
the Ministry of Public Instruction here. Thcso 
objects, reminding one of the style of the Mvkenao 
treasure, led the Archaeological Society to undertake 
a more thorough search. Mr. Stamat >k\'s mi-don to 
this end has been most successful, its he has eonio back 
with a real treasure, which he lias stieceedo 1 in dis¬ 
covering among the rubbish inside the excavation. 
The objects in gold arc not numerous, hot are very 
much like those found in Mykenae. The most, im¬ 
portant and interesting objects are sttme sm dI ivory 
1 1 blots covered with sculpture of a decide :lv Assyrian 
type. Owing no doubt to Mr. St imatai.y s ancient 
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predecessors in searching in this tomb, all bulky ob¬ 
jects had been removed, so that the collection now 
happily secured for the museum of Greece consists 
of very small objects ; but their importance is not 
of course to be reckoned by their size. Their number 
reaches about one thousand in all. 

Thb East Anglian Daily Times states that a 
stained glass window, to the memory of John 
Constable, has just been placed in the parish 
church of East Bergholt, the artist's birthplace, 
and the scene of much of his work. 

Bonnat’b great portrait of M. Thiers, which 
formed one of the chief attractions of the last 
Salon in Paris, has been photographed by Messrs. 
Ad. Braun et Cie. 

Gainsborough's renowned portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, painted for her, and pre¬ 
sented to the father of the present owner (Mr. 
John Foster), will be publicly exhibited at the 
Byron Gallery, 20 Savile Row, Regent Street, on 
and after Saturday, the 28th inst. 

Mr. Boughton is far advanced with a picture 
on which he has been engaged for some time past, 
and which is destined for the Corcoran Museum. 
The subject has been selected from the early 
history of New York, an episode of the rule of a 
well-known Dutch Governor, William the Testy. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to arbitrarily 
prohibit smoking. The orderly New-Nether- 
landers did not, however, tear down the placards 
by which Governor William made his pleasure 
known, but they took advantage of a fine summer 
evening to assemble in solemn session round his 
door-steps. There they sat, for they brought out 
their chairs and benches and ranged them row 
after row in front of the house; all the grave men 
of the city, pipe in mouth, puffed in council, 
while the lads and women gathered behind them 
in sober enjoyment of the scene. Out rushes 
William from his open door, violently expostulating, 
and followed by his wife; but he is greeted by 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, and sees that the whole 
population, even the very guardians of the peace, 
are arrayed against him. Not only merchants and 
townsfolk, but even the elders of the Church, 
solemn in official black and bands; nay, fronting 
him, in the midst, is the very trumpeter who had 
proclaimed the edict, and on whose stalwart 
strength he had relied for the execution of its 
provisions. The scene is put before us with a 
background of quaint seventeenth-century houses, 
and the treatment of the figures, which are very 
carefully studied, shows not only that delicacy of 
colour and feeling which always distinguishes 
Mr. Boughton, but considerable thoroughness of 
characterisation, and much quiet humour. Among 
other recent works by the same painter, is a por¬ 
trait of a little girl in a Norman peasant dress. To 
this portrait there is a charming landscape back¬ 
ground—indeed, it is perhaps not quite background 
enough, or perhaps, from not being painted in the 
same way, the figure is not in the landscape, and 
so the one seems to contest with the other for the 
chief place and attention. A third picture by 
Mr. Boughton is The Kissing Bridge. Here the 
landscape, which is very good in arrangement, is 
deep in snow. The bridge, and the two couples 
who in accordance with a time-honoured custom 
have walked out from New York to visit it, 
occupy the foreground. The girls and their com¬ 
panions wear, it need hardly be said, the now 
popular costume of the close of the last century— 
a costume which Mr. Boughton was one of the 
first to bring into vogue, and which is full of 
charm and elegance in skilful hands—and the 
fresh young faces, bright with youth and feeling, 
nestling in their furs, tell gaily out from the 
winter snow under the darkening sky. 

Mr. Woolner’s colossal statue of Sir Thomas 
White (for Merchant Taylors') is now far ad¬ 
vanced, and he has also recently executed a bust 
of Mr. Huxley, which is not only excellently like 
and life-like In broad and general character, but 


rich in surface with that varied and expressive 
modelling which always gives interest to Mr. 
Woolner’s busts and medallions. 

The portrait of Mr. Cox, Bodleian Librarian, 
by Mr. Watts, promises to be a fine work. The 
complicated nature of the general expression of 
the face has been finely observed. The predomi¬ 
nance is given to a look of acute intelligence, as 
befits the keen-eyed detector of that arch-impostor 
Simonides, but Mr. Watts has seen also the sensi¬ 
tiveness, the kindliness of nature, and the fine lines 
of genial mockery always ready to play about the 
mouth. Mr. Watts has also recently terminated a 
very admirable portrait of Mr. Frederick Cockerell. 
The effort after style, which always preoccupies 
Mr. Watts, and which sometimes disturbs and 
obscures his rendering of certain types, has in this 
case lent itself to the achievement of a masterly 
and complete portrait. Mr. Watts has also on 
hand three largo designs, The Birth of Ere, The 
Temptation, and The Repentance ; but he is at 
present chiefly engaged in carrying out a colossal 
equestrian statue of Hugh Lupus for the Duke of 
Westminster. This statue is, however, like the 
three designs from the Story of Eve, in too in¬ 
complete a state for description. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have just 
issued a new oleograph of Franz Hals’ famous 
picture in the Haarlem collection (No. 57), 
Meeting of the Officers of the Archers of the Order 
of St. Andrew. 

The Annual Meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute will be held on August 7 to 14 inclusive, 
at Hereford, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
the Diocese. Among the objects to be visited and 
described are the Cathedral at Hereford, Ludlow 
Castle and Church, and the Church of Leominster; 
Sutton Walls and Marden Church; Kilpeck 
Church and Castle, Ewyas Harold Castle and 
Church and Abbey Bore Church; Madlev Church 
and Belmont Priory; Goodrich Castle and Flanes- 
ford Priory; Kenchester (Magna Castra), Offa's 
Dyke, Byford, Monnington, and Bredwardine 
Churches, and Oredenhill Church and Camp ; and 
lastly, Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Lord Ronald Leveson Gower has accepted 
the office of President of the Art Department at 
the forthcoming Congress to be held at Aberdeen. 

Among recent additions to the Department of 
Greek and Roman Sculptures in the British 
Museum may be mentioned a large marble disc 
with reliefs sculptured in a minute, carefully- 
finished, cameo-like manner, and representing tfie 
destruction of the Niobides by Apollo and Artemis 
on Mount Sipylus, which is indicated by the rocky 
ground of the relief. The composition is arranged 
in four horizontal fields, in the uppermost of 
which are Apollo and Artemis, both in the act of 
drawing their bows. In the next field are the 
sons of Niobe, dead or falling. A group on the 
extreme left of this field consists of one of the sons 
supporting his young sister, in an attitude which 
recals strikingly the group in Stark’s Niobe und die 
Niobiden, pi. xiv., 6, 6. Among the fallen and 
falling sons are attitudes more or less identical 
with the Florentine figures (Stark, pi. xiii., 2, 3), 
and the reliefs in Stark, pi. iii., 1 and 3. The 
youth in a violent attitude to the left as given in 
both these reliefs is repeated in the marble disc 
of the Museum, while the figure of Artemis on 
the relief No. 3 is the same as on the disc. The 
third field of the disc is occupied by Niobe and 
her daughters, with the addition on the extreme 
left of the youth just mentioned. The sons were 
slain first, and perhaps it is to signify this that 
they are in the upper field nearest to the destroy¬ 
ing deities. This field, with Niobe and her 
daughters, has been greatly injured in the disc. 
In the lowermost field occurs the familiar group 
of the paidagogos protecting his charge, as in the 
group in the Louvre, to which two of the Floren¬ 
tine statues correspond. Ou the disc the paidagogos 
has charge of a girl, not a boy as we should ex¬ 
pect, and as he appears in these two groups. Seve¬ 


ral of the figures have been almost entirely broken 
away; still, one can see that the artist has'adhered 
to the number of seven sons and seven daughters 
In Homer’s version of the myth there are six sons 
and six daughters, and elsewhere they are men¬ 
tioned as twice nine. Whether this disc with 
its reliefs may be made to assist in solving i 
the difficult question as to how the Florentine 
statues had been originally arranged remains to he ; 
seen. It may be mentioned that this subject was i 
executed in ivory on the door of the temple of (i 
Apollo Palatinus at Rome, the companion subject i. 
being the destruction of the Gauls. This fact, ( 
which is handed down by Propertius, is interest- I 
ing in view of the ivory-like workmanship of this i ■ 
relief, which very probably also comes from Rome. 

Another recent addition is a small terra-cotta 
representing in relief, and painted, Actaeon being 
transformed into a stag and attacked by his own 
hounds. He falls backward to the ground as his 
dogs leap upon him; antlers spring from his head. 
Artemis, the goddess who brought about the i 
transformation because he had seen her bathing, 
advances against him from the right. This inter 
eating relief is from Alexandria. 

TnE new gallery for the exhibition of sculpture 
which has just been built for the British Museum 
on the space between the entrance hall and the 
Reading-Room is to be occupied by the Lycian 
sculptures brought home by Sir Charles Fellows, 
except such of them as belong to an archaic 
period of art. These latter will remain in what 
used to be the Lycian Room along with other 
specimens of archaic sculpture which will be col¬ 
lected there. The principal objects in the new 
room will be the friezes, statues, columns and 
other architectural members of the so-called Nereid 
monument, and two large tombs, of the kind 
peculiar to Lycia, in which a structure of wood 
is imitated in the marble. The Lycian Room, 
which before was so greatly crowded that some of 
its most interesting sculptures were practically 
lost to visitors, will now be relieved to an agree¬ 
able extent, while the statues and friezes of the 
Nereid monument will, in their new place, be more 
available for students. 

We hear that Mr. Alfred Hunt has been in 
Norway since the month of May. It will be of 
great interest to see what so eminent and refineda 
painter of landscape will make of the nature! 
features, lights ana colours of a country which 
thus far has hardly ever been treated in art with 
any subtlety of beauty. 

We hear that Mr. Inchbold, whose health gave 
cause for anxiety, is materially better, and that 
some work of his, representing the landscape of 
Algiers, offers points of new interest. 

The Liverpool Art Club, which on severe! 
occasions has rendered substantial service to the 
cause of art-knowledge in the North, proposes, we 
hear, that its next exhibition shall be of a light 
kind. The club has decided to get together a 
Loan Collection of Fans. All fans of an artistic 
character, or of an historic interest, are elegible, 
including those of which the framework is inlaid, 
jewelled, enamelled, or carved. The decorations, 
it seems, may consist of painting, embroidery, 
applied work, lace, feathers or birds: and the 
materials of paper, ivory, silk, pearl, bamboo, palm 
leaves, metal, or wood. We wish the committee 
well in an enterprise success in which will carry 
us back to the artistic graces of the last century. 
Is it too much to hope that the club will possess 
itself of the Cousin Pons greatest treasure—the 
fan which Watteau painted for Mdme, de Pom¬ 
padour ? 

District exhibitions of works of art are, we 
are glad to say, becoming more frequent in 
England. Just now at Wokingham there is a 
very interesting show, the objects in which are 
all drawn from the immediate locality. And at 
Derby a more considerable exhibition has been 
opened. It includes several first-rate examples ot 
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English art: among them a Gainsborough that 
figured in the last exhibition of Old Masters at 
Burlington House, where its exceptional and 
peculiar power was rightly held to atone for its 
lack of popular beauty. 

As Artistic Congress is to be held at Antwerp 
on the occasion of the tercentenary celebration 
of the birth of Rubens, in order to consider various 
questions in relation to the development of art. 
The section of Legislation will consider especially 
the vexed question concerning the rights of the 
artist over his work and the proper means of pre¬ 
venting counterfeiting and fraud, also the practical 
measures to be taken for producing proof of 
fraudulent reproduction. The section of Aesthetic 
and Philosophy proposes the questions:— 

“1. What is tho significance of Rubens in art. and 
vbat influence has he exerted on the Belgian and on 
foreign schools? 2. What is the influence of demo¬ 
cracy on art ? " 

The section Artistic and Economic :— 

“ 1. How may a greater impulse be given to monu¬ 
mental painting, so as to restore it to tho importance 
it formerly held, especially as regards Belgium? 2. 
Ought the Government to intervene for tho encourage¬ 
ment of art? 3. Is centralisation useful or hurtful 
in matters of art ? 4. Is it not desirable, iu the in¬ 
terests of art, lo render accessible to all the artistic 
treasures contained in tho various State establish¬ 
ments?’ 

Section of Architecture:— 

: “ 1. Ought not each country to respect in its build¬ 

ings the traditious of its national architecture? 
Thus in Belgium would it not be better to return to 
the types of the thirteenth to seventeenth conturies, 
adapting them simply to modern necessities? 2. Is it 
not desirable that the Suite should have a right of 
control over its architecture, especially over modern 
constructions in tne neighbourhood of old monu¬ 
ments ?" 

Section of History:— 

“What are the existing materials for a history of 
the worts of Rubens ? ” 

The only candidates who were presented bv the 
French Academy for its biennial prize of 20,000 frs. 
wereM. Chapu, the sculptor, and M. Vandremer, 
the architect. The competition was very close, 
but M. Chapu obtained the award by two votes, 
for his figure of La Jeunesse on the monument to 
Henri Regimult. The prize is considered a great 
honour, for it is the only one given by the five 
sections of the Institute united. It used only to 
be given every ten years, but has lately been made 
biennial, and is awarded to the work or the dis¬ 
covery which has done most honour or most ser¬ 
vice to France within the period of ten years. 

The question having arisen as to whether the 
equestrian statue of Emperor William IV., for 
which the sculptor Calandrelli lately received 
the commission, should be set up in the National 
Gallery of Berlin or outside that building, it was 
determined at last to refer the matter to the 
Emperor himself, who has, it seems, decided that 
two provisional statues should be executed of 
rifaent sizes, and their effect tried in each of 
the respective places. This curious decision is 
likely to prove somewhat expensive, for Calan- 
welli’s design includes a pedestal with four alle- 
pjrical figures, and is altogether an elaborate work. 

The French papers express deep regret at the 
dyath of M. Benvignat, the learned conservator of 
the Museum Wicar, at Lille. M. Benvignat was 
*■) architect of great note in Lille, where many 
ut the public buildings were his work. He was 
buddes a distinguished painter; but his chief 
s-tiity lay in his extensive knowledge and accu- 
tsh judgment of works of art, qualities which 
““ad fitting employment in his offices of conser- 
* ?brof the Lille Museum and President of the 
•rieth des Sciences et des Arts. 

The Count Pornpeo Gherardi, the founder and 
pi'Jrat of the Royal Raphael Academy at 

■' l f bino,andaman highlyesteemedthroughout Italy 

: T the services he has rendered to art and artists, 


died somewhat suddenly on the 4th of this month. 
The Count Pompeo Gherardi was a devoted 
worshipper of Raphael, and it is entirely owing to 
his exertions that the little town of Urbino, which 
for so long Bimply reposed on its glory of having 
given birth to Raphael, has been roused to fresh 
Rrtistic activity. The Academy founded by 
Gherardi has, indeed, become quite a centre for art 
discussion in Italy, and its organ, II Raffaello, is 
not only admitted as an authority over all Italy 
but has even found its way into art circles in 
England. Gherardi contributed largely to other 
journals besides II Raffaello, and has done much 
both by his reviews and his monographs on various 
subjects to promote a knowledge of art, and to 
cultivate a taste for it. One of his recent works 
was a list of all the illustrious men whom his 
country had produced. 


THE STAGE. 

FRENCH PLATS AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 

TnE French performances at the Gaiety, which 
will be brought to a close this week, have not 
been so successful in attracting audiences as 
might reasonably have been expected from the 
variety and importance of Mr. Hollingshead’s 
rogramine. M. Febvre and Mdme. Chaumont 
ave both performed to stalls and boxes rarely more 
than half tilled; and the Vaudeville company, whose 
engagement terminates the series, have in like 
manner been received by audiences which may 
have been fit but have unquestionably been few. 
The causes of this lack of patronage for a kind of 
entertainment which in its season has rarely 
gone unrewarded on our stage, are not very 
easy to determine; though, in the case of 
M. Parade and his associates, it may partly 
be attributed to failure to produce any strik¬ 
ing novelty. Le Procea Veauradieux, already 
sufficiently familiar to English playgoers in the 
shape of The Great Divorce Case at the Criterion, 
is an amusing piece; but it is certainly inferior in 
humorous invention to many plays of the same 
class which have lately been seen in London. Its 
scenes are overburthened with trumpery episodes 
of a farcical kind, and the humour of Mdme. 
Alexis's Ca neat paa vrai, Monsieur, cannot hide 
the fact that overhearing mothers-in-law have now 
fairly earned a claim to rest awhile from their 
duties on the stage. Compared, indeed, with the 
pieces in which we have been accustomed to see 
the excellent company of the Vaudeville on the 
occasion of their visits to London, MM. Delacour 
and Hennequin’s comedy can only be regarded as 
marking a lamentable decline; nor is it without a 
sense of humiliation that we find M. Parade repre¬ 
senting the dull and profligate old gentleman of 
Le Procis Veauradieux, while we recall his admir¬ 
able acting in Rabagas or Noa Intimes, in asso¬ 
ciation with Mdme. Fargueil and M. Delannoy. 

How far it may be true that the repertoire of 
the company has on this occasion been limited by 
the interdict of our dramatic censor I have no 
means of knowing, though the official approval 
accorded to Le Procea Veauradieux ought to go 
some way towards relieving the present Lord 
Chamberlain of any suspicion of prudery. This 
week the management have revived MM. 
Barriere and Thiboust's Aux Crochets dun 
Gendre, an excellent piece in its way; but that 
way is the way of Scribe and "his school, 
whereas, apart from recognised standard works, 
the preference of the public may always be 
presumed to be in favour of pieces which 
represent the modem spirit of the French stage. 
Nevertheless MM. Barri&re and Thiboust’s play 
should be seen if only for the sake of M. Parade s 
performance of his original part of Honord Bel- 
jawes—a character conceived in the truest spirit 
of satire, and developed in a succession of situa¬ 
tions strictly pertaining to the domain of comedy. 
The notion of a shifty dependant who oppresses 
his benefactor by his very humility, accepts bene¬ 
fits with eagerness while he resents the imputa¬ 


tion of need which they necessarily convey, and 
makes the prosperity of the man who befriends him 
a text for spiteful observations and homilies on 
the vanity of human wishes, is not altogether 
new; but in the case of M. Beljamea these attri¬ 
butes are accompanied by a sense of indefeasible 
superiority to the unfortunate son-in-law who 
is the object of all this persecution, and a 
tendency to dignified attitudes and oratorical 
graces which, in combination with M. Parade's 
grave humour, contribute greatly to the inex¬ 
haustible amusement afforded by this impersona- 
tiou. 

In the little piece entitled Suzanne et lea Deux 
Vieillarda, for the sake of which the comedy has 
been rather unceremoniously reduced in length, 
we have a manifest souvenir of situations in M. 
Emile Augier's La Cigue, an older piece by many 
years. There is competition on the part of two 
old gentlemen for the hand of a delightful young 
lady, of whom they are the guardians and bene¬ 
factors ; but, as in some grotesque races where the 
prizes are only to be adjudged to the hindmost it 
is customary for each rider to direct his efforts 
solely to bringing about the triumph of his neigh¬ 
bour, so is it at first with these two lovers. It is in 
fact rather for the young lady's advantage than 
from any more selfish reason that these old 
friends and excellent gentlemen have persuaded 
themselves that it is expedient to marry her to 
one or other; and hence there is nothing incon¬ 
sistent in the circumstance that each is as lavish 
in praise of the other's good qualities as he is re¬ 
solute in depreciating his own claims. Bv-and- 
by, however, there comes a change. Unwilling 
to offend or to incur the reproach of ingratitude, 
yet decidedly inclined to prefer a more eligible 
suitor in the shape of a young music-master—a 
nephew of her benefactors — who haunts the 
place, Suzanne, by adroitly feigning to he wholly 
insensible to the self-depreciation of one of her 
elderly suitors, contrives to excite the jealousy of 
the other. Thereupon a complete revolution In 
the position of affairs—mutual admiration gra¬ 
dually giving way to reciprocal disparage¬ 
ment, and a tendency in each to take a far 
more flattering view of his own pretensions. 
Finally, as Suzanne has shrewdly foreseen, the 
only practical solution of the difficulty is to hand 
the lady over to the nephew as a neutral person, 
whose triumph at all events inflicts no wound on 
the vanity and self-esteem of the older rivals. 
This amusing trifle, which is one of the early 
pieces of M. Meilhac, enjoyed, on its production 
at the Vaudeville some years ago, a success due 
mainly to its merits, but also in no slight degree 
to the clever acting of Mdlle. Massin, who once 
more represents the part of Suzanne. The part of 
Parseval is acted by M. Michel with a degree of 
humour and of sense of character which is all the 
more effective for the moderation and refinement 
of the portrait. M. Dieudonnd, on the other hand, 
seemed but ill at ease in the white wig and beard 
of the rival guardian. Mot Thomas. 


Drttrt Lane Theatre will re-open for the 
Autumn and Winter Season on September 23- 
with “ a new spectacular dramatic romance ” in 
four acts, from the pen of Mr. W. G. Wills. The 
play, which hears the title of England in the Days 
of Charles II., is founded upon Sir Walter Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak. 

English performances will he resumed at the 
Gaiety on Monday next, with revivals of Mr. 
Byron's Weak Woman, and the burlesque of the 
Bohemian Girl. 


Mr. Irving will reappear in Samlet at the 
Lyceum on the occasion of his benefit on Monday 
next. This will he his last appearance in London 
till December next. 


The latest, and indeed the only novelty of the 
Paris stage, is La Lune sans Miel, a comedy in 
three acts, by MM. Varin and Delacour, brought 
out at the Palais Royal last week. It belongs, as 
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will be expected, to the class of fantaisie-burlesque, 
and is an undisguised compound of notions bor¬ 
rowed from pieces so well known as Le Chapeau 
de Paille Jlt.alie and La Sennit ice. It seems, how¬ 
ever, to have been well received, though the most 
distinguished performers of the Palais Koval com¬ 
pany are absent from Paris. This is apt to be the 
case when first representations take place in the 
dullest month of the theatrical year. 

Miss Loctse Desman, who made her “first 
appearance on any stage ” at a morning perform¬ 
ance at the Globe Theatre last week, did not, un¬ 
fortunately, fulfil the expectations which had been 
formed upon Mr. Ryder's special invitation to the 
critical to come and judge for themselves of the 
young lady's qualifications for the part of Portia, 
in the Merchant of Venice. Whether from deficiency 
of instruction, or from too much instruction of 
the wrong sort, or from one or other of these 
causes combined with lack of natural gifts, Mias 
Denman failed to show any grasp of the part or 
power to give effect to poetical lines. Disappoint¬ 
ments of this kind have been so frequent of late 
that it may bo worth consideration whether those 
who advise the appearance of young ladies and 
gentlemen fresh from a course of lessons in the 
art of acting, ought not to take upon themselves 
some responsibility towards the public in the 
matter. 

The celebrated actor Laferriere, whose death 
was announced the other day, was probably older 
than seventy-two—the age which is assigned to 
him in the newspapers. In earlier issues of the 
Dict.ionnaire des Contemporaint he is stated to 
have been born “ vers 1790,” and as information 
of this kind is generally furnished by the subject 
of the memoir himself, it may be presumed that 
M. Laferriere had passed his eightieth year. He 
was scarcely less renowned in comedy than in 
melodrama, and was the creator, as the French 
say, of a long line of important parts in pieces of 
both kinds. We do not remember any appearance 
of Laferriere in London, where he has, at all 
■events, not appeared in recent times. 


MUSIC. 

A LAitGF, number of spectators assembled on 
Saturday last to witness the annual distribution 
of prizes at the Iioyal Academy of Music under 
the direction of the principal, Prof. Macfarren. 
After a short selection of music, given in the 
new concert hall, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, in the 
unavoidable absence of Mdme. Christine Nilsson, 
proceeded to distribute the prizes of the year, 
closing with a short address to the students. 

At this year's examination held at the Paris 
Conservatoire, there were fourteen candidates 
in the “fugue class,” but neither a first nor a 
second prize was awarded. 

The services of Mdlle. Albani have been en¬ 
gaged for the Three Choirs’ Festival, to take place 
at Gloucester next September, the serious illness 
■of Mdlle. Titiens rendering her attendance on that 
occasion very’ doubtful. 

Mdx.ee. Anna Beeocca has accepted a three 
months' engagement for the winter season at the 
Iioyal Opera House, Madrid. 

Continental papers mention that a somewhat 
serious accident has befallen Herr Lauterbach— 
concert-master to the Court of Saxony—which 
will prevent his attendance at the Saltzburg 
Musical Festival. 

A new cantata for men's voices has been com¬ 
posed bv Pierre Benoit for the Kubens Festival, 
to be held at Antwerp next month. 

We learn that Herr Anton Rubinstein proposes 
to give a grand concert at I’eterhaf for the benefit 
of the Geneva Cross Society, and in aid ol' the 
Russian wounded. 


Here Brosio, the Bomcapellmeister at Breslau, 
has been elected member of the Royal Academy of 
St. Cecilia at Rome. 

The death at Naples is announced of Angelica 
Bottesini, the pianist, and daughter of the re¬ 
nowned contra-bassist. 
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NORWEGIAN TRAVEL. 

Through Norway with Ladies. By W. Mat- 
tien Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. (London: 
Stanford, 1877.) 

Scenes of Travel in Nonvay. By J. C. Pliy- 
thian. (London: Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, 1877.) 

i Summer Holiday in Scandinavia. By E. 
Lister Linden Arnold. (London: Samp¬ 
son Low & Co., 1877.) 

Through Norway with Ladies is an account of 
a tour undertaken last season by tbe author 
of Through Norway ■with a Knapsaclc, in com¬ 
pany with six young ladies, along the coast 
of Norway by steamer, and through a con¬ 
siderable portion of the interior by carriole. 
The party seem to have thoroughly enjoyed 
their trip, and to have met with no disagree¬ 
able adventures or accidents. As their way 
lay along a well-beaten track which has been 
so often described, Mr. Williams has not 
given too minute an account of the journey, 
hut confines himself chiefly to details of the 
accommodation at different stations, with 
the menus and wine-lists at the hotels and on 
board the coasting steamers, and descrip- 
lions of the most prominent scenery. The 
main part of the book is taken up with set¬ 
ting forth the author’s ideas and opinions on 
almost every conceivable subject, from the 
merits and flavour of different sorts of guano 
to the settlement of the most difficult political 
problems of the day, which are enunciated 
with a naivete and confidence that are very 
amusing. His remarks, however, on tbe 
different theories of the glacial period, which 
are of some length, displaying an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, are very clearly 
pat, and form some interesting reading. It 
j 3 a pity he has not shown equal discretion 
m ottering his views on other matters. 
Having fallen in with some young German 
commercial travellers who were able to 
play some airs on the piano, and who 
were otherwise agreeable companions, he 
takes the opportunity to make an attack 
on the system of education adopted by 
the English universities, with which he 
evidently is not so well acquainted as with 
geology. He has, however, had the good 
^ste to abstain from the too common 
fault of writers of books of travel of drawing 
widious comparisons between their own 
oountrymen and foreigners, to the disad¬ 
vantage of the former. Because a man has 
some silly peculiarity of manner which, after 
alj, does no harm to anybody, it is scarcely 
•air to set him down as an irretrievably bad 
lot. Anyone who travels much abroad 


meets with quite as mnch courtesy and at¬ 
tention from the English as from the people 
of any other nation, which seems to have 
been the experience of Mr. Williams and his 
party. 

Mr. Williams’s caution against the use of 
the word “ strax ” (quick, or make haste) 
is useful, as the Norwegians are very 
leisurely people, and any attempt to hurry 
them only puts them out, and makes 
matters worse. The author fills up several 
pages with Bishop Pontoppidan’s account 
of the Kraken and his own theory of the 
sea-serpent, which he accounts for by the 
peculiar appearance of low rocks out at 
sea during certain rarefied conditions of 
the atmosphere in the summer time. At 
Yadso, on the Varanger Fiord, he found 
a long-shore whale-fishery, which is pur¬ 
sued by a couple of small steamers armed 
with harpoon guns, which seek their quarry 
in the neighbouring seas, and, when se¬ 
cured, tow the carcass to the shore for the 
purpose of cutting-np. This method of 
capturing whales is convenient and econo¬ 
mical, but soon destroys or drives away the 
fish, however abundant they may he, as they 
are extremely timid and suspicious. Mr. 
Williams gives a description of the horrid 
condition of the place from the putrefying 
remains of the whales and the stench thence 
arising. 

The portion of their tour by carriole 
occupied about four weeks, and was accom¬ 
plished without a mishap of any kind, or even 
serious inconvenience. Mr. Williams, how¬ 
ever, recommends that for comfort a party 
should be limited to three or four, as sleep¬ 
ing accommodation and relays of horses can 
then be more easily obtained than for a 
greater number; he also suggests a sys¬ 
tem of “ride and tie” as being the best 
of all methods of travelling in Norway and 
seeing the country. His description of the 
Romsdal will commend that place to anyone 
wanting a permanent resting-place; the Aak 
Hotel at the lower entrance of the valley is 
as comfortable a place as anyone can stop at, 
and there is fair fishing, and some reindeer¬ 
shooting in the neighbourhood, while the 
scenery all up the valley to Dombaas is very 
fine, and for an artist desirous of studying 
water-effect the river and cliffs present every 
variety of cascade, torrent, and waterfall. 
It is by far the most picturesque valley in 
this part of Norway, and is of easy access 
from Bergen or Trondjhem by steamer to 
Yiblungneset. The cost of travelling in 
Norway has somewhat increased of late years, 
but, by means of an Appendix at the end of 
the hook which contains some very useful 
information in a condensed form, a fair 
estimate can be made of the total expense 
of a tour in Norway. Mr. Williams’ work is 
not only interesting and amusing bat is fall 
of valuable hints to intending tourists. 

The second book on oar list is a pleasantly- 
written description of a short tour through 
the South of Norway, which included visits 
to the celebrated falls of the Ruikan and 
Voring, and the Hardanger and Sogne 
fiords. 

Mr. Arnold’s Summer Holiday in Scandi¬ 
navia commences with an account of the dis¬ 
comforts of the voyage from Hull to Chris- 
tiansand, and a narrative of the loss of an 


iron-laden steamship, in the North Sea, hound 
for the Baltic, during one of the winter gales. 
It is wonderful that these disasters are not 
more frequent, considering the character of 
the cargo carried and the build of the vessels 
employed. The copper ore which is occa¬ 
sionally brought from Stavanger must have 
a most deteriorating effect on the hull of the 
vessel in which it is carried, besides com¬ 
pletely destroying its buoyancy so that in 
heavy weather eveiy sea would make a 
clean sweep over her; add to this the en¬ 
cumbered state of the decks, crowded with 
casks and Norwegian horses, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the discomfort and 
danger which arise in a gale of wind of 
however short duration. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that there has not been any instance 
of Messrs. Wilson having lost a passenger- 
vessel during the season. 

On the arrival of the steamer at Chris¬ 
tiania, the author and his party, consisting 
of a lady and three gentlemen, proceeded 
by the short railway to Lake Miosen, up 
which they had a most enjoyable voyage in 
a small steamer to Giovik, and thence drove 
in carrioles for the rest of their journey by 
Nystnen, over the Fille Fjeld, as far as the 
not very lively town of Lierdal Soren at the 
head of the Sogne Fiord, where, one of their 
party being unfortunately taken ill, they 
were obliged to return by the Southern 
route to Christiania. The accommodation 
along this route seems to be rather rough, 
but the scenery, though not on the same 
grand scale as that on the West coast, is 
very beautiful, on account of the combination 
of rock, woods, and water. 

As the party intended to combine sport with 
travel, they were provided with usual necessary 
paraphernalia, but found little except ducks 
to exercise their skill upon, and, being with¬ 
out dogs to retrieve, were not particularly 
successful with them. Game is by no means 
plentiful in Norway along the main roads, 
though there is not a station at which you 
are not informed that there is abundant 
sport of all sorts about a day’s journey off - r 
and very likely in many cases this is true ; 
but in order to make anything like a bag it 
is necessary to go. with the sole intention 
of shooting, which should be followed up 
systematically with guides and good dogs, 
which latter must be brought from England. 
A good deal of course depends on the locality 
chosen as the field of operations, as it is quite 
possible to go out provided with dogs, keepers, 
<fce., as a well-known sportsman did a few years 
ago, and by the end of a week’s hard work 
not to get half-a-dozen shots. As the game 
daring the summer goes to the most in¬ 
accessible and ont-of-the-way places its pur¬ 
suit is naturally attended with a good deal 
of real “ roughing it.” Guns, ana more es¬ 
pecially rifles, are only incumbrances to the 
ordinary tourist, and are very liable to injury 
from the rough travelling. Care should be 
taken in the packing of filled cartridges, as 
if they are at all loose the jolting in going 
down the steep hills will soon reduce them 
to a jumbled mass of powder, shot, and 
broken cases. A person may travel for a 
hundred miles along the grand routes which 
run through the wildest and most likely- 
looking places abounding in food, such as m 
England or Sootland would oontaon plenty of 
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birds, without seeing a trace of any living 
thing except hoodiecrovvs and magpies. These 
latter swarm in the neighbourhood of the 
stations, as the inhabitants have an objection 
to destroying them, and may partly account 
for the scarcity of other birds. Nearly every 
salmon-river in Norway as far as the North 
Cape which is worth fishing is rented at a 
high rate, so that the casual visitor has but 
little chance of this sport, and, even if they 
were open, the water is so fine and clear that 
the state of the weather has to be much con¬ 
sidered, which would entail a lengthened 
stay in one place. Trout-fishing is abundant 
and good in most places, and as a trout-rod 
takes little trouble to carry it will be found 
a pleasant and useful companion to any lover 
of the gentle art. 

The author has added a chapter briefly 
describing the homeward journey through 
Sweden, Denmark, and Jutland, with notes 
upon places of special interest, while an 
Appendix is given containing some hints 
which will be found useful on fishing, shoot¬ 
ing, and carriole driving. Mr. Arnold has 
in this work contributed a very pleasant 
addition to popular literature on the subject 
of Norwegian travel. A. J. Crosby. 


THE CISTERCIAN ORDER. 

Originum Cisterciensium Totmie I. In quo 
. . veterum abbatiamm . . fundationes . . 
descripsit P. Leopoldus Janauschek . . 
(Vindobonae, 1877.) 

This is the first volume of an Introduction 
to what is designed to be a complete “ Mo- 
nasticon ” of the Cistercian Order. In 1859 
Father Janauschek, himself a Cistercian of 
Zwettl (between Linz and Bndweis), and 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Canon Law in the College attached to the 
Cistercian House of Heiligenkreutz, close to 
Vienna, set forth proposals for an “ Ephe- 
meris of Monastic History,” which should 
embrace all the Orders. This vast under¬ 
taking hung fire for a time, though there is 
a possibility that it may yet be renewed. 
Meanwhile, Prof. Janauschek determined 
that his own Order, at any rate, should be 
thoroughly described. But, before coming 
to the “Monasticon” proper, in which all 
charters and documents relating to the 
several Cistercian abbeys shall be duly 
arranged, he has found it desirable to print 
two volumes of Origines, in order to clear 
the way for the gigantic work which, with 
all the help to bo obtained from a staff of 
co-operators, will surely be the labour of a 
lifetime. The mere gathering together of 
all documents relating to 742 monastic 
houses — themselves scattered throughout 
Europe, while their chartularies have been 
dispersed in every direction—would present 
an alarming prospect to a less devoted 
student. Bat, although the Cistercian 
Order in its earlier days rather discouraged 
learning than otherwise, it now appears, at 
least in Austria, to be desirous of sharing 
something of the groat literary reputation 
which attached to the Benedictines of the 
last two centuries. The child is emulating 
the parent; and Father Janauschek is in 
every way a worthy successor of the 
D’Acherys and Mabillons whose precious 


folios speak to us so strongly of the quiet 
and learned leisure of the cloister. 

The first volume of these Cistercian Ori¬ 
gines is perfect in itself; and, if “ envious 
time ” should prevent the completion of the 
original design, we have here, nevertheless, a 
work which is absolutely indispensable for all 
students of Monastic history—for all, that 
is, who desire to extend tlicir knowledge 
beyond the limits of their own country; 
and, therefore, to obtain any real acquaint¬ 
ance with their subject. A long list is 
supplied of all works, printed or manu¬ 
script, relating to the Cistercian Order; 
but no former compilers, not even Henri- 
qnez or Gaspar Jongelin, afford anything 
like the amount of general information con¬ 
tained in this closely-printed quarto of 
nearly 400 pages. After some brief general 
notes about the Order, the list just men¬ 
tioned, some criticism of earlier writers, 
and a description of the plan which the 
author proposes to follow throughout his 
work, we have (1) a Catalogue (and a 
sufficiently long one) of monasteries which 
are constantly described as Cistercian, but 
which do not really belong to the Order; 
and (2) a complete Catalogue of all houses 
of Cistercian monks which exist, or at 
any time have existed. Tho Catalogue 
under the first head is divided into several 
branches: monasteries which never were 
Cistercian at all; houses of women con¬ 
fused with houses of men; Abbeys begun 
but never finished, and others, of different 
Orders, given over to the Cistercians to 
be “reformed,” but in which the reform 
was in fact either never undertaken or 
never completed ; and, lastly, certain other 
foundations, which are truly Cistercian, 
but are not to be called “ Abbatiae ” in 
the ancient sense. Of these tho most 
noticeable and by far the most famous is 
the house of La Trappe—Notre Dame de 
la Trappe ”—founded about 1122, in a nar¬ 
row valley at Soligny, by a Count of 
Perche, and brought to the “ stricter ob¬ 
servance ” by its Abbot Arrnand le Bou- 
thillier de Ranee, in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. The primitive Cister¬ 
cian rule is severe enough. De Rancd 
added austerities which were almost unheard 
of; and the “ reformed congregations of La 
Trappe” represent no doubt the extreme of 
monastic discipline. The world, whether 
for good or for evil, has never seen con¬ 
ventual severity (the individual self-tor¬ 
tures of fanatics like St. Simeon Stylites 
are of another order) carried to so great an 
extent. Trappists have spread themselves 
everywhere ; but although the Order is of 
Cistercian origin, and its rule was a develop¬ 
ment from that of St. Bernard rather than 
an alteration of it, there is an infinite differ¬ 
ence between the silent, penitential brother¬ 
hoods and the white-cowled, and far more 
attractive, Cistercians. 

The (2) Catalogue of Cistercian monas¬ 
teries proper is arranged by Prof. Janaus¬ 
chek in chronological order, beginning, of 
course, with Citeaux (Cistercium), the 
mother and “ archicoenobium ” of the Order. 
The various names—or rather the “ various 
readings ” of the one name—of each monas¬ 
tery are first given, and are sometimes very 
far astray. “ BuckfaBta,” Buckfast, becomes 


“ Burcestria,” “ Bonofrasta,” and “Be*, 
phasta ; ” “Kirkstall” passes into “Kier- 
kescauld ” and “ Kiriestall; ” and “Ford" 
appears as “ Froda ” and “ Furda.” Such 
misapprehensions are easy enough with 
foreign writers ; but the collecting and col¬ 
lating them, and the assigning of each to its 
proper source (as is here done), may clear 
many a difficulty. After the name we get 
a brief account of the foundation of the ! 
Abbey, chiefly with reference to the exact '■ 
date, which is often obscure. The various 
authorities for this are carefully sifted. 
Then follows a list of the “ daughters" of 
the house ; and each notice concludes with 
a sort of bibliography, in which references 
are given to all previous writers who hare 
described, or in any way treated of, the 
Abbey under consideration. To have done 
this, and to have done it as only a thoroush 
scholar conld do it, is much, and the exa¬ 
mination of foundation dates alone gives an 
especial value to the present volume. A , 
chronology of all the Cistercian houses is 
added, and at the end of the book is a 
folded genealogical table, the only objection 
to which is the utter impossibility of open¬ 
ing the whole of it at once. What vc 
should like to see besides all this is a mapo; 
Europe on which the places of Cistercian 
foundations should bo marked by spots of 
distinct colour. The sites of the houses of 
other Orders might, of course, be added; 
and a great deal of very important informa¬ 
tion as to the numbers, distribution, and 
relative proportions of tho various Orders 
would thus be made easily accessible. 

Prof. Janauschek claims for the Cister¬ 
cians that they assisted the causes of religion 
and civilisation at least as effectually as the 
elder Order from which they sprang— that of 
St. Benedict. It is impossible to say how 
much the agriculture and the general "res 
rustica” of mediaeval Europe owe to them. 
Their rules obliged them to a certain 
amount of field-work ; and wherever they 
settled—“in dcsertis,” “in eremis* r - 
the lonely moorland valley, or in the 
heart of uncleared forest—always, if possible, 
far removed from tho “ busy haunts of 
men ”—they went on year after year re¬ 
claiming the wilderness, until the grey walls 
of their monasteries became enringed by 
bright meadows and cornland, and by 
flourishing orchards. Everywhere they were 
great sheepmasters; and the cloth trade of 
Europe owed not a little to the Cistercians- 
Their granges were schools of agriculture 
for all the country about them. Their 
vineyards were as famous and as remarkable 
for the skill with which they were cared for 
as their apple and pear orchards in the more 
northern countries. Marshy regions were 
drained by them ; dry lands were carefully 
irrigated. In England, in Germany, and is 
Sweden, the Cistercians were great metal¬ 
lurgists ; and it has been discovered of late 
years that they knew of, and smelted, the 
iron-stone of the Cleveland district, which 
was thought to have been first turned to 
account in our own day. It is this amontt 
of out-of-door healthy existence and labour 
which gives so peculiar an interest to the 
Order. The sites of their houses, often still 
remote and solitary, have an attraction 
which ist to a great extent independent of 
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picturesque rains, or of wild and romantic 
country. They loved the neighbourhood of 
rushing streams and of rivers, and their 
monasteries are constantly found following 
the course of a great river-valley, generally 
placed, as Father Janauschek points out, on 
the left bank of the stream—for what reason 
is not evident. From Citeaux, founded in 
they spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, the golden age of the Order ranging 
from about 1134 to 1345. Bat nearly all 
their more important houses were founded 
in the twelfth century ; and it was through¬ 
out that groat but troubled period that their 
devotion was most real, and their services 
to the world most undoubted. A few 
houses were founded after 1400; but they 
are of little account. The total number of 
Cistercian convents for men was 742. 
Father Jananscliek boasts of six Cistercian 
popes, 425 cardinals, fourteen patriarchs, 
80U archbishops, and 1,400 bishops ; but it 
was really in the quiet monks who followed 
their own rules at home that the strength of 
the Order lay. Of knightly Orders, closely 
attached to, or under the rulo of, the 
Cistercians, there wore, besides the Templars 
aad Teutonic knights—who obeyed a half- 
Cistercian rule, but were in subjection to no 
Cistercian Abbot—the Knights of Calatrnva 
and Alcantara, and many other military 
Orders in Spain and Portugal. The influence 
of the Order, when in its most flourishing 
condition, must have been enormous, and the 
general chapter, hold annually at Citeaux, 
must have presented a wonderful monastic 
spectacle, in spite of dispensations which 
allowed tbe Abbots of remoter countries to 
absent themselves except at intervals of from 
two to seven years. St. Bernard, tbe 
“Doctor Melliflnus,” to whoso memory 
Father Janauschek appropriately dedicates 
bis book, although he lived to see the 
daughters of Citeaux and of Clairvaux spread 
into far countries, could hardly have antici¬ 
pated for the Order he so clearly loved the 
importance which it afterwards attained. 

It should not be forgotten that Citeaux 
was. if not founded, yet certainly greatly 
mded in its rising condition, by an English¬ 
man, probably from the diocese of Exeter— 
" Stephanas, qui et Hardiugus”—the latter 
bo doubt his English name, the former that 
"inch he took at bis profession. But Citeaux 
was not the immediate mother of the first 
English Cistercian house. It was from 
tlremosvna or L’Aumosne, sometimes called 
‘ Little Citeaux,” in the diocese of Chartres, 
that Waverley in Surrey, founded in October, 
F'b 1 , received her monastic colony. Rievaulx 
Bad 1 ountains were colonised from Clairvaux, 
and in St. Bernard's lifetime. Many other 
English Abbeys were daughters of Savigny, 
,n the diocese of Avranches, a house which 
had been founded in 1105, independently of 
Citeaux, but under a somewhat similar rule, 
a severer Benedictine. Savigny with all her 
daughters—among whom were Furness, 
Qaarr, Basingwerk, Cumbermere, Stratc- 
ferd, Buildwas, Buckfast, and Byland—be¬ 
came directly Cistercian in 1147. 

Whatever comparisons may be made 
between the Cistercians and other Orders— 
an i they provoked their full share of jealousy 
—there can be no doubt that they were too 
powerful a body to be soon forgotten, c.nd 


that they fully merit all the labour and the 
learning brought to their history by the 
Professor of the Heiligenkreutz :— 

“ Jacot ingens littoro truncus, 
Abvolsumque caput, tamen hand sine nomine corpus.” 

Richard John King. 


Clirjsoviela. A Selection from the Lyrical 
Poems of Robert Herrick. Arranged 
with Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1877.) 

It is ever a vexed question whether or not 
tbe true lover of verse should look with 
favour on any edition or collection of a 
great poet’s writings that is not exhaustive 
and complete. Facsimile issues, in which 
every line, however trivial, however un¬ 
seemly, is preserved exactly as its author is 
supposed to have left it, these are in favour 
with an age in which ,the spirit of science 
has penetrated even iuto pure literature. 
The scholar has much to say in favour of 
these esoteric publications ; it is plain that 
the uncultured reader or learner in the out¬ 
lying provinces of letters has but little 
pleasure in them. A complete edition of 
such bulky authors as Drayton and Cliam- 
berlayne seems hopelessly barren to a reader 
bent on tiio mere luxury of literature. 
Hence there arises a double demand, to 
which a double supply responds ; and a single 
year sees the publication of Air. Grosart’s 
excellent scholar’s edition in three volumes, 
in exact facsimile of text and manuscript, 
and Air. F. T. Palgrave’s equally excellent 
selection, in a single volume of tbe “ Golden 
Treasury Series,” and in the comfortable 
modern orthography. No poet requires se¬ 
lection for popular use more urgently than 
Herrick ; to pnt his complete works in tbe 
hands of miscellaneous readers would be to 
do himself a grave injustice. As a writer of 
none but small pieces, and of a great multi¬ 
tude of these, the task is not so hopeless as, 
for instance, to give a just idea of a 
dramatist like Fletcher. Nevertheless it is 
a delicate task, demanding taste, patience, 
and a nice tact not to be met with every¬ 
where—not, indeed, it may be safely said, to 
be found anywhere combined in a single 
maker of anthologies so eminently as in the 
man who has presented the English nation 
with the first truly satisfactory and uni¬ 
versal treasury of lyrical poems. It is 
praise enough to say that Mr. Palgrave has 
shown in the present selection the same 
qualities which adorned that other most 
exquisite volume. 

It would be strange to consider the wide 
influence of Herrick upon living literature, 
and to contrast the almost universal ad¬ 
miration that his poems now excite with 
the indifference of his contemporaries, if we 
did not remember, with Sir Thomas Browne, 
that “ the iniquity of oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy,” and that to be 
praised at Courts like Waller and to bave 
caught the trick of a fashionable philosophy 
like Cowley, are not enough to secure the 
ear of posterity. Iuto the question of the 
vital property that preserves the bulk of 
the verse of Herrick, when most of bis ad¬ 
mired coevals survive only in a lyric or 
two, Air. Palgrave has gone minutely in a 
prefatory essay, which, without suggesting 


any very novel reflections, summarises in a 
graceful fashion what has been best said 
about the poet by his many commentators. 
In the mere matter of artistic growth, it 
might be questioned whether it was not 
more the Masques and dramatic pastorals of 
Ben Jonson than his Underwoods which 
stirred the youthful fancy of Herrick, and 
whether, throughout his career, the trans¬ 
fusion of the spirit of the pastoral passages 
in the dramatists into a lyrical form was 
not one great element of his peculiar and 
lasting charm. But these are niceties of 
criticism with which such a volume as this, 
has, in its essential character, but little to 
do ; and Air. Palgrave’s trained ear detects, 
what, indeed, cannot be overlooked, more 
than one echo from the Faithful Shepherdess 
in tbe Hesperides. 

The selection commences with a section 
of “ prefatory ” pieces, mainly autobiogra¬ 
phical, and in the author’s pretty, garrulous 
vein. To these follow “ Idyllicae,” poems on 
the country life, including the fairy lyrics 
and the epistles, with their delicate Epicu¬ 
reanism. To this groat division follows 
“Amores,” “ his girls,” the galaxy of loves 
in which Julia shines as Queen Venus, and 
Perenna, Anthea, and Electra as minor 
deities. This section closes sweetly with 
“ Gather ye rose-buds,” and we pass on to 
a slender handful of “Epigrams,” the best 
of Herrick’s worst work. “ Nature and 
Life ” and “ Graviores ” tell their own con¬ 
tents, and so the volume closes, containing 
2G1 such charming and innocent lyrics as 
no English poet of any age can supply in so 
great a number. In the presence of such a 
garland it seems little to say that Herrick is 
far the greatest of the Royalist lyrists. 

Of course each lover of the art will find 
some things omitted which he would wish to 
preserve. This is incident to the very nature 
of the undertaking, and to catalogue what I 
or what another might desire to see added 
to the 261 within the pale would be an idle 
kind of criticism. The difficulty of such selec¬ 
tion is immense, and the result in this case 
singularly happy. For the first time the 
sweetest of English pastoral poets is placed 
within the range of the great world of 
readers. Edmund W. Gosse. 


The Sea of Mountains. An Account of Lord 
Duflerin’s Tour through British Columbia, 
in 1876. By Molyneux St. John. Two 
Volumes. (London: Hnrst & Blackett, 
1877.) 

One of the most magnificent scenes in the 
world is the bird’s-eye view from a lofty 
eminence of the Rocky Mountains, near the 
sources of the Fraser River, over the vast 
expanse of forest, and rock, and canyon, of 
rugged thickly-clustering peaks and snow- 
clad summits, which stretches away to the 
westward for four hundred miles to the 
shores of tue Pacific. This is the “ Sea of 
Mountains,” the Switzerland of British North 
America, the Colony of British Columbia. 

The natural attractions of this Pacific 
province are manifold. Its virgin peaks and 
glaciers, as yet untrodden by the moun¬ 
taineer ; deep fiords, which cleave the mighty 
mountain ranges of the iron-bound coast, 
and straits and sounds studded with au 
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archipelago of lovely islands, forming the 
most delightful of cruising grounds—in a 
word, grandeur and beauty, and variety of 
landscape to be enjoyed, with all the charm 
of sunny skies and bright invigorating 
healthful climate. These alone will infal¬ 
libly render British Columbia a favourite 
resort of the North American people at 
some future day. This Highland country is, 
moreover, as rich in material resources as 
in natural beauty. It is not an agricultural 
country, truly, for it is too rugged and 
mountainous, but every little valley and 
hollow is filled with rich mould of great 
fertility; the lower hills and uplands are 
clothed with bunch grass, the most nutri¬ 
tious as well as the most delicate of all 
pasturage; while its many waters, rivers and 
lakes and straits alike, teem with fish. 
Beneath the rough surface of the soil lie 
great beds of coal, with abundance of iron 
in close proximity. The gold and silver 
which first made the country famous, and 
gave it its early prosperity, are still unex¬ 
hausted. Endless forests of the Douglas 
pine and other conifers are ready to yield an 
almost unlimited supply of timber, which is, 
of its kind, the finest in the world. 

But this desirable land, thus endowed 
with charms of scene and climate, and with 
solid sources of wealth to back them, is of 
small use to the world at present, for it lies 
isolated and out of reach in a distant corner 
of the northern continent. Nominally a 
part of Canada, British Columbia is cut off 
from the other provinces of the Dominion 
by some 2,000 miles of prairie and forest, 
and above all by the great barrier of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Fully conscious of the supreme disadvan¬ 
tage of such separation and the paramount 
importance of securing direct communica¬ 
tion with the eastern provinces, the British 
Columbians, when invited to enter the Cana¬ 
dian Confederation in 1871, made it a special 
condition of the agreement by which they 
consented to the union, that a railway from 
Canada to the Pacific should be commenced 
within two years at each end of the line, and 
completed in ten. Little has been done, 
however, towards the fulfilment of this 
compact. Six years have elapsed and the 
railway is hardly commenced; that it 
should be completed in four more is an 
absolute impossibility. The truth is that 
the Canadians discovered before very long 
that they had promised more than they 
could perform. They had undertaken a 
task both physically and financially too 
heavy for their powers. About this time, 
also, the Government of Sir John MacDonald, 
by whom the treaty was made, went out of 
office, and his successor, Mr. Mackenzie, took 
no immediate steps to carry out the terms 
of union. The delay naturally provoked 
much discontent in British Columbia, for 
the question was a vital one for the future of 
the colony, and an angry controversy arose 
with the Dominion Government. Eventually 
the dispute, which had become more and 
more embittered, was referred to Lord Car¬ 
narvon, and under his auspices a com¬ 
promise was agreed to. By this, among 
other provisions, the portion of the railway 
in Vancouver Island was to be constructed 
forthwith, and the whole to be completed in 


sixteen years from 1874. The quarrel 
appeared to be thus happily settled, when 
unfortunately the Bill necessary to enable 
the Government to carry out the terms 
agreed on was rejected by the Canadian 
Senate by a majority of two. This fresh 
check to the progress of the work on which 
the people of the Pacific colony had so pas¬ 
sionately set their hearts ronsed afresh, with 
increased fierceness, all the old clamour and 
discontent. Threats of secession were freely 
used by the British Columbians, and the 
political atmosphere became seriously dis¬ 
turbed. At this crisis the Governor-General, 
Lord Dufferin, decided to visit the aggrieved 
province, with the view of ascertaining the 
state of public feeling there, and if possible 
to pour oil upon the troubled waters. Mr. 
St. John accompanied Lord Dufferin as 
special correspondent for the Toronto Globe, 
and his book is a record of the journey 
compiled from letters written to that 
journal at the time. The information 
which it conveys on many points is 
necessarily desultory and cursory. The 
author is chiefly concerned with the inci¬ 
dents of the tour, and the aspect of the 
all-absorbing question of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He is able to devote 
small space to description of the physical 
features and material resources of the colony, 
but he gives a pleasant narrative of the 
journey, and his account of the state of 
feeling in Vancouver Island and the main¬ 
land is especially valuable as the impartial 
summary of a careful and unbiassed observer. 
Lord Dufferin’s parting speech to the British 
Columbians well deserves the full report 
which is given to it. It discusses the whole 
question with great candour and complete¬ 
ness, and with a manly spirit and love of 
fair-play which must have had a weighty 
influence in moderating the rancour of the 
controversy. In conclusion it is satisfactory 
to be able to state that, although there have 
been great delays, the preparations for the 
construction of the railway are now being 
actively pushed forward. The distinguished 
engineer-in-chief, Mr. Sandford Fleming, hits 
displayed remarkable enterprise and skill in 
pushing forward surveys 'across the Rocky 
Mountains, and appears from the valuable 
Report of his work which he has just pub¬ 
lished, to have explored every valley, and 
canyon, and hollow by which it is possible 
that a practicable passage might be found 
through the rugged country west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Therein lies the great 
difficulty. From Canada to the Rocky 
Mountains, and through the lofty main 
chain itself by the deep transverse fissure 
of the Yellow Head Pass, the route is com¬ 
paratively easy. But the “ Sea of Moun¬ 
tains,” which lies between this point and 
the coast, presents enormous obstacles to the 
formation of a road of any kind. This 
difficulty and that of selecting the most 
suitable harbour' as the Pacific terminus 
still prevent the final elaboration of the 
scheme in all its details. There is no doubt, 
however, that the trans-continental railway 
will be pressed forward continuously, and 
the British Columbians may rest in the sure 
and certain hope of its final completion 
during the present generation. 

’ W. B. Cheadle. 


Genealogical Memoirs of the Kindred Families 
of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
burg, and Thomas Wood, Bishop of Licli. 
field. Illustrated with Twelve Sheet Pedi¬ 
grees, Engravings of all Archbishop 
Cranmer’s Official Seals, and Shields of 
Arms. By Robert Edmond ChesterWaters, 
Esq., B.A., Barrister of the InnerTemple, 
&c., &c. [Two Chapters from the un. 
published Memoirs of the Chesters of 
Chicheley.] (Printed for the Author, 4to, 
1877.) 

That there is a real dignity and value in the 
researches of the genealogist scarcelyrequires 
to be proved, and if anyone wishes to 
understand wherein the fascination of snob 
studies consists, or how interesting their 
results may be made, or how important may 
be the help which they afford to the historian, 

I know no book to which I could recom¬ 
mend him with less hesitation or reserve 
than this remarkable volume of Mr. Waters'. 
Perhaps no more readable book on gene¬ 
alogy was ever printed. The unravelling 
of the tangled skein which the genealogy of 
the Cranmer family presented to an enquirer, 
and the task of bringing order out of this 
chaos, could have been effected only by one 
who was a master in his own department, 
and who possessed a special aptitude for 
genealogical research. Mr. Waters’ story of 
how he solved the problem of the Cranmers 
of Mitcham, a problem which had utterly 
baffled such eminent antiquaries as Sir Isaac 
Heard and Mr. Beltz, would make a good 
chapter for the Curiosities of Literature. 
Hardly less remarkable is Mr. Waters’ de¬ 
monstration of the fictitious character of the 
pedigree furnished by the heralds to Sir 
Caesar Cranmer in 1663, and the worthless¬ 
ness of that given by Sir H. Nicholas in the 
preface to Walton’s Lives. But who would 
have been prepared for the statement that 
the Duke of Norfolk at this moment repre¬ 
sents the elder line of the Cranmer family ? 
or who would have believed it possible that 
the Archbishop’s only son could have 
dropped so utterly out of notice as to have 
escaped the research of all previous enquirers 
till now, and that it would be reserved to 
Mr. Waters to make us only too well ac¬ 
quainted with this unworthy representative 
of the first Protestant primate ? It is an 
unhappy discovery that the Archbishops 
son was a scamp and a profligate, and that, 
though he received some small favours at the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, he died in poverty 
in 1598. There can be no doubt of this now. In 
matters genealogical “ he only discovers who 
proves,” and no student of history has ever 
proved his points more fully and satisfactorily, 
or given his references with more scrupulous 
and conscientious care, than the author of this 
volume. 

But let it not be supposed that these Genea¬ 
logical Memoirs are a mere collection of pedi¬ 
grees, with a catalogue of extracts from 
parish registers and a list of references to 
wills and such “ musty ” stuff. So far from 
it, one would be puzzled to find a book of 
the same bulk containing more varied and 
amusing gossip. The Life of Bishop Wood 
—the only Anglican bishop who was ever 
suspended from his episcopal functions for 
persistent non-residence and neglect of duty 
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—is so full of odd scraps of out-of-the-way 
information that a young lady at a watering- 
place might find it entertaining. The picture 
of this episcopal old heathen is not edifying. 
It is bad enough to hear of his “ lending ” 
to his Majesty (Charles II.) 1001. to secure 
his appointment as Dean of Lichfield ; but 
the stories of his pinching and screwing, of 
his miserly habits, and bis cunning in avail¬ 
ing himself of every trick and quibble of 
law to defeat justice and to increase his 
hoards, are beyond compare painful and re¬ 
volting. The following description of his 
way of life when holding the deanery of 
Lichfield, and little more than a year before 
his promotion to the bishopric, reads like 
the invention of some malignant slanderer, 
and would be incredible were it not written 
by Bishop Hacket, and unhappily too well 
supported by overwhelming collateral tes¬ 
timony :— 

“His table is seldom spread, and at all times 
mean and sordid, as it is in all mouths. He hath 
not a table, a chair, nor a bed of his own, nor any 
furniture, nor ever will buy any. He borrows his 
brewing vessels, a small copper to brew and strike 
at once, fetchetk most of his drink from ale-houses 
out of doors; will not restore the utensils and 
stull'be borrows to the owners again, though often 
demanded; leaves many scores unpaid, even for 
the grass of his horses till one of them was dis¬ 
trained.” 

There are two pieces of biography in Mr. 
Waters’ volume which as original “ mono¬ 
graphs” would of themselves suffice to 
make a reputation for most men, and which 
could only have been written by one who 
had devoted years to the careful and in¬ 
telligent scrutiny of all available sources of 
information in our public and private ar¬ 
chives. The first is the Life of Thomas 
Xorton—the Hack-master, as he is called— 
who is notorious for his detestable cruelty to 
the Jesuits and Seminary priests during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign; the other is the 
Lifeof SirThomas Gardiner, Recorder of Lon¬ 
don and Solicitor-General under Charles I. 
Both men were in their day conspicuous 
personages, and both have unaccountably 
escaped the notice of historians, except so 
far as their names happen to occur cursorily 
on their pages. I had myself made some col¬ 
lections for an account of Norton with no idea 
that Hr. Waters was interested in the man, but 
I find in this book almost all I had myself 
noted down, and a great deal more that had 
escaped me, and I am amazed at the ex¬ 
haustive character of the memoir that has 
hen compiled. It may be doubted whether 
an equal amount of pains has been bestowed 
m hnuting-up the affinities of the Gardiner 
family. I suspect that Sir Thomas Gardiner 
a near relative of Sir Robert Gardiner, 
who was Chief Justico of Ireland for 
eighteen years, and for some time served 
the office of Viceroy. Sir Robert was cer- 
tainly great-uncle to Anthony Webb, wlio 
appears in Mr. Waters’ pages as the hus¬ 
band of Elizabeth Wood. He died in 1019, 
sowed of considerable estates in Essex, Nor¬ 
folk. and Suffolk, and among them was that 
Limeswell and Woolpit property which even¬ 
ly fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
"uod, and which descended to Anthony’s 
Mother, Gardiner Webb, at the death of his 
aiber, William Webb, of Breccles Hall, 
co. Norfolk, in 1024. 


But, after all, the wonder is, not that a 
small matter like this should have escaped 
the notice of Mr. Waters, but that he should 
have been able to achieve so much and do 
his work so well. 

This hook is but a portion of a much 
larger and more comprehensive work, which 
is in great part printed off already, and 
which this dauntless antiquary and scholar 
is still continuing to labour at. Who cau 
help wishing him the satisfaction of seeing 
the completion of bis toil ? As he has not 
yet “ lost the dream of doing,” may his re¬ 
ward be to find that “ the other dream of 
done ” is sometimes more than a dream. 

Augustus Jessopp. 


Die Romisch-katholische Kirche ini Konigreich 
der Niederldnder. Von Friedrich Nippold. 
(Leipzig and Utrecht, 1877.) 

Dr. Nippold published five years ago, under 
the title of Diealtkatholische Kirche des Errbis- 
thums Utrecht, an interesting sketch, though 
not so full as the late Dr. Neale’s, of what 
is commonly but somewhat inaccurately 
called the Jansenist Church of Holland. 
That work, like the present one, which 
traces more in detail “ the historical de¬ 
velopment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Netherlands since the Reformation,” 
was evidently suggested by tho Ultramon¬ 
tane reaction of the present century, culmi¬ 
nating in the Vatican Council, to which 
the author is constantly referring. He con¬ 
siders Holland to present akind of microcosm 
of the various conflicting schools of Protes¬ 
tantism, old and new, and insists that it is 
precisely in those nations which are the 
special centres or inheritors of the Reforma¬ 
tion movement, including England and 
North America, that this reaction has been 
most conspicuously manifested. Hence his 
interest in the subject; and in discussing 
the religious phenomena of Holland he is 
in fact expounding his view of the opposite 
tendencies, Liberal and Ultramontane, at 
work within the pale of the Catholic Church 
—as regards popular religion, morals, and 
theology—and their relations to the world 
without. His own sympathies are of course 
strongly with the former. But, although he 
does not write in an irreligious tone, and 
evidently means to be fair, his intense dis¬ 
trust of the encroachments of the Papacy, and 
of every thing which he identifies with “the 
whole anti-Christian spirit of Jesuitism,” 
seems to have almost or altogether blinded 
him to the surely no less formidable challenge 
of secularism and Erastianism. He has 
rightly apprehended that religion is the most 
marked characteristic of the present ago, or, 
as it has been elsewhere said, “ the religious 
question is the order of the day ; ” and ho 
considers that in this way the Zeitgeist is 
subserving the interests of tho Curia. But 
we are left to desiderate a more definite exposi¬ 
tion of his own theological programme. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison tells us in a recent article 
in the Nineteenth Century that some years 
ago he asked a disciple of one of the 
founders of the Broad Church school, “ what 
ho understood by the Third Person of 
the Trinity;” who replied, with some 
hesitation, “ that he fancied there was a 
sort of a something; ” and we could easily i 


name more than one prominent representa¬ 
tive of the school whose teaching would not 
be inaptly summarised in this marvellous 
credo. We are far from meaning to imply 
that it adequately expresses Dr. Nippold’s 
own religious attitude, but he is cer¬ 
tainly more successful and more explicit in 
indicating the theological and ecclesiastical 
somethings to which he objects than in 
defining at all positively the sort of a some¬ 
thing he approves. For tho Old Catholicism 
of Holland, which sprang from Gallican- 
ism, he professes a high respect; but he 
significantly adds that it is wanting in 
elasticity, and its conservatism requires to 
he supplemented by “ the truly large-hearted 
spirit which knows how to learn as well as 
give.” Its future depends on its relations 
to the German and Swiss Old Catholic 
development. And he winds up with tho 
still more ominous remark that “one 
organisation alone is equal to coping with 
the Curia, and that is the State itself,” 
which accordingly Catholics and Protestants, 
alike should make their common rallying- 
point in order to provide against a common 
danger. One cannot help remembering how 
three years ago even Father Hyacinthe, 
who can hardly be accused of an over-rigid 
conservatism, found it necessary to break off 
from the State organisation of Liberal 
Catholicism at Geneva with the character¬ 
istic epigram that it was “ neither liberal in 
politics, nor Catholic in religion.” 

The work is divided into two parts, his¬ 
torical and statistical, of which the former 
is naturally tho more interesting, tho latter 
being chiefly useful for purposes of refer¬ 
ence. The author’s candour is shown in 
the admission that the spirit of persecution 
was no monopoly of one side or the other, 
and that in this respect “ it is impossible to 
distinguish between Calvin and Peter 
Arbues.” When he comes down to the 
present century lie rightly appreciates tho 
European character of the religious reaction 
following on the French Revolution, of 
which Do Maistre and Lamennais were 
the leaders in France, and which in this 
country produced the Tractarian movement 
and the conversions resulting from it; and 
he is equally correct in tracing its origin to 
tho ethical and intellectual tendencies repre¬ 
sented in Germany by the Romantic School, 
in France by Chateaubriand, and in England 
by tho Waverley novels, which unquestion¬ 
ably exercised an important influence in tho 
Catholic direction. Scott, was the real, 
though unconscious, pioneer of the move¬ 
ment of 1833, and it is curious in this con¬ 
nexion to learn from his biographer that 
fragments of the Vies Irae and Stabat Mater 
were the last utterances heard from his 
dying lips. It is clear from Keble's elaborate 
review of his Life in the British Critic how 
profoundly lie had impressed one at least of 
the great Tractarian leaders, who has probably 
himself-—through the Ch ristlan Year —exerted 
a wider though not deeper influence on tho 
popular mind than any of his colleagues. 
Comingdown nearer to onr own day,Nippold 
shows how tho Revolution of 1848 was made 
subservient to the Ultramontane reaction ; 
and thus we are brought to the English 
“ Papal Aggression ” of 1850, with the absurd 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which remained a 
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dead letter for the twenty years it was 
snffered to encumber tbe statute-book, fol¬ 
lowed by the very similar creation of a new 
hierarchy for Holland in 1853. In both 
cases there was the same appearance of 
giving an independent and national cha¬ 
racter to the Church of the country—which 
is Dr. Newman's interpretation of the pro¬ 
cedure in his Apologia —but in both, as our 
author points out, this result was practically 
frustrated by keeping the Bishops, like the 
old Vicars Apostolic, under the direct con¬ 
trol of the Propaganda, instead of investing 
them, and the parish priests under them, 
with ordinary canonical jurisdiction. 

In the second or statistical portion of the 
volume we have a detailed account of the 
Ultramontane party-leaders, journalists, and 
pamphleteers in Holland—whoso influence is 
stated to be much greater than that of the 
Bishops—the religions houses and schools, 
especially Jesuit schools, and the supervision 
exercised by the Propaganda. These chap¬ 
ters are rather dry reading, but they con¬ 
tain a good deal of valuable information, 
chiefly, perhaps, for those who are interested 
in Jesuit methods of education ; only it must 
in fairness be remembered that the writer re¬ 
gards the whole system from an exclusively 
hostile point of view. He repudiates Ultra- 
montanism as an essentially aggressive, 
domineering, and unpatriotic force, and 
hardly seems to recognise any really religious 
element in it at all; yet he must surely be 
aware that amer e Aberglaube couldnever hold 
its own even for the time against the moral 
and material antagonism of the modern 
world. Of Dutch Protestantism Nippold, 
though himself a Protestant, tells us very 
little, and that little is not altogether favour¬ 
able. We are left to gather that his own 
hopes for the religions future of the country 
are mainly centred in the “ Independent 
National Catholic Church”—i.c., the Church 
of Utrecht—which “it is the happiness of 
Holland to possess.” He considers, indeed, 
as we have already seen, that it requires an 
infusion of fresh life from without; but for 
this he looks, not to any form of Protes¬ 
tantism, but to the Old Catholic communities 
of Germany and Switzerland. This testi¬ 
mony from so unexpected a quarter to the 
ecclesiastical and traditional principle is 
none the less worth noting that it takes a 
somewhat peculiar shape. 

H. N. Oxenham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Shamrock and Rose.. By Ernto Ariel Wolfe. 

(London : Remington & Co., 1877.) 
Kilcorran. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1877.) 

llottisclifle; an Autumn Story, by James 
Walter Ferrier. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 
Against Her 11 'ill. By Annie L. Walker. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

It is only with a measure of delicacy that 
one can refer to a work like Shamrock and 
Tin sc. Nice young ladies and nice young 
officers comport themselves on its pages in 
the most creditable manner; master and 
servant, mistress and maid, arc upon terms 


of intimacy which would seem exaggerated 
in the Golden Age ; a sound of marriage-bells 
and scent of orange-flowers pervades the 
little book from quite an early period ; and 
it appropriately concludes with a double 
wedding, a reception by loyal tenantry, a 
hired band and a tasteful display of fire¬ 
works. There are many amusing signs of 
youth about the style. Thus, in a great scene 
at the battle of the Alma, on which no 
expense has been spared, the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that death “ was pre¬ 
sent in many a terrible form,” that “ no 
thought of his own danger crossed the faith¬ 
ful fellow’s mind,” and that he waited 
“ with almost more than woman’s tender¬ 
ness ” for “ the first gleam of returning 
consciousness which should illumine those 
pallid features.” I suppose this is what you 
would call writing in good set terms. There 
are four phrases at least which have 
a familiar, not to say a classical, ring about 
them. Few who have had early aspirations 
after anthorship can declare with truth that 
not one of them has ever escaped their 
fervid pen ; but the author of Shamrock and 
Hose may claim a measure of originality in 
that she has used all four in the same 
sentence. One more quotation, for the pretti¬ 
ness of the thing, and we have done. Some 
animation is displayed all through about the 
marriage-service, about jewels, and generally 
about raiment for the perishable body. At 
one thrilling moment, “ a plain band of dull 
gold with a Maltese cross in pearls ” is pro¬ 
duced from a blue leather case. “ The three 
ladies exclaimed admiringly. It was so 
simple, and yet so chaste and pretty.” As 
a sort of literary baby-talk, I confess I have 
a warm heart to Shamrock and Rose. 

The Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhangh figures 
with nineteen mottoes from Mr. Swinburne’s 
Poems and Ballads, as against three from 
Roots, two from Murger’s Scenes do la Vie 
de Bohemc, and one apiece from Tennyson 
and Major Whyte Melville. Such an in¬ 
tolerable proportion of Swinburne in the 
intellectual diet seems to promise the very 
worst; but the reader may reassure himself—- 
Kilcorran is neither eloquent nor wicked. 
I am not quite sure that the authoress 
would agree with either of these commenda¬ 
tions. She has decided aspirations for 
the passionate, untutored business ; but her 
high-mettled barbs and Ukranc steeds of the 
desert content themselves with inoffensive 
passagings in the stable. Her characters 
have “ wild miserable thoughts,” but they 
politely refrain from acting on them. Dark, 
romantic Neal Trench, coming upon us, as 
if out of a thunderstorm, from a career of 
nameless revelry in the past, proves but a 
niminy-piminy personage on close inspection, 
with little to distinguish him except a bold 
moustache. There is a dashing Irish mare 
—a lineal descendant of Bugaboo, let us say 
—which promises great things and leads us 
on to look for moving accidents in the field 
at every second page. To the inexpressible 
irritation of the reader, the Irish mare kills 
nobody but herself. And this irritation is 
felt all the more keenly as there is good 
reason to hope that she may kill the heroine. 
For the heroine is the only really bad thing 
about Kilcorran: a vulgar, flippant minx, 
neither more nor less, she shows herself to 


be ; and if the Hon. Mrs. Fetheretonhangh 
will glance at the top of p. 63, vol. ii., she 
will perhaps, on reconsideration, come to 
agree in this opinion. 

Mottiscliffe, patently a first book, has many 
engaging qualities. There is no story to 
speak of. The characters are mostly very 
slight sketches. Sir Valentine Ormatbwaite, 
indeed, makes a capital mouthpiece for the 
author’s own vein of reflection, which iswhim- 
sieal, humorous, and man-of-tbe-worldk, 
in an odd but highly palatable mixture. 
But the delight of the book lies in a sort of 
lazy, Epicurean atmosphere, which wooingly 
pervades the reader as he advances from 
page to page. The lines have fallen to him 
in pleasant places, and everyone aronnd him 
is content. The rector dozes away the warm 
afternoon on manifold cushions ; Sir Valeo- 
tine smokes interminable cigars; the girls 
are playing croquet or bathing; thirsty 
souls have an eye to an afternoon drink; 
and you may be sure there is some mild 
junketing on hand for the evening or the 
next day. Is there nothing happeningr 
Well, perhaps not; unless you coant it 
something to make the acquaintance of a 
most good-natured cicerone. For Mr 
Ferrier himself has many meritorious poims 
about him ; and, above all, he can display a 
“greatness of gusto.” He writes with a 
smack of enjoyment. It may be said that he 
smokes with Sir Valentine, eats with Cope, 
and dozes with Dr. Wilbrabam. He bolus 
up the long tumbler, and listens luxuriously 
to the clinking of the ice in a hock-and- 
seltzer. He cannot mention deer without 
viewing them “ in connexion with red-enr- 
rant jelly and Burgundy.” Hero, for in¬ 
stance, is a couple of sentences on the ideal 
“ court,” which seem to be written in the 
true spirit of the “rural voluptuary ” 

“ There is summoned into my fancy a vision of a 
stately- house, possibly in some manner sun-onmH 
by a cloister, mossy lawns and umbrageous eehu, 
the long shadows of which a westering sun casts 
darkly over the fish-pool, where, from under the 
hror.d lily-leaves, obese but cunning carp eye the 
passer to see if be carry with him ever a enunh 
of comfort. If I might so far interfere in human 
affairs, I would people all ‘courts’ with Rom® 
Catholics: sleek priests should linger over ton* 
in the library, and His Eminence should occasion¬ 
ally allow a glimpse of his brilliant stockings to 
be seen in the yew walks.” 

Mr. Ferrier, with this enviable quality on lus 
side, among others, 1ms only to try for more 
compression and solidity, and make his nest 
book as good as the best parts of Motto- 
dine, to produce something worthy of 
himself. 

Against Her Will, in its tame transparent 
way, is really quite a readable book, hi* 
too long, but that is the fault of the times 
and the publishers, and the long-eared vege¬ 
tative public. The story moves on in a 
peaceable enough fashion, but still it moves. 
It is tbe story of a young lady with a singu¬ 
lar inclination to marry anybody who asks 
her-, and tolls how she conducted herself in 
poverty and riches, and with her various 
snitors, in a plain, unpretentious, and per¬ 
fectly capable manner. The heroine, prin¬ 
cipally from her remarkable matrimonial 
behaviour, becomes strangely, even unplea¬ 
santly, interesting to the male reader, ana 
fills him with thoughts of La Trappcanda 
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modest conventual existence in the future. 
None of the scenes are brilliantly executed ; 
but some of them are so well conceived that 
they fix the reader’s attention in spite of 
himself. In this. Miss Walker reaps the 
advantage of having something like a story 
to tell, and her book, from this circumstance, 
has a marked advantage over the other three 
vith which we have been dealing. One of 
these scenes—that in which the High Church 
clergyman is accepted by the heroine, and 
then, finding some manhood in his heart, 
practically rejects her on such terms ns she 
lias to offer—is really original and just: two 
qualities not nsnally found together. 

Rodert Louis Stevenson. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Xhckesi>eare from an American Point of View. 
By George Wilkes. (Sampson Low.) Five 
hundred pages to prove that Bacon did not write 
the plays of Shakspere. Mr. Wilkes publishes in 
London with the purpose of raising discussion at 
the centre of Shakspere criticism. The “British 
nobility," it appears, are engaged in a most unfair 
attempt to claim the author of the plays as one of 
themselves. A citizen of the great Republic of 
the best comes to the rescue. Mr. Wilkes's at¬ 
tention is directed especially to two points—first, 
to demonstrate that Shakspere does not exhibit 
such a knowledge of law as Bacon would certainly 
lure exhibited had he been the writer of the 
plays: secondly, to show that, while Bacon was 
decidedly Protestant, Sliakspere's religious faith 
and feeding were Catholic. Some of the ground 
rooe over by Mr. Richard Simpson in the 
lomlirr is here again traversed. The writer is 
wed-meaning and wishes to be fair-minded, but 
in- literary ability is not great, and he is defi¬ 
cient in Shaksperian scholarship. Drvden’s old 
frror o! supposing Pericles an early play is 
repeated; we are told more than once that Lvnde 
wythe author of the Rosalynd on which As You 
f'k ft is founded; the source of the Winters 
Ri is said to be Dorastus and Fawina. Sped- 
j"° l,k j is mentioned as an authority on 
Henry VIII. We hope we are not pedants, but 
we have a prejudice iu favour of accuracy, and 
seme fair acquaintance with the subject on which 
vs writes. And, without laying claim to the 
ar.-uerntic pseudo-refinement of the British 
nobility, we confess ourselves unable to enjoy the 
•wh rigour oI'bucIi a sentence as the following:— 
oe.ihor can one credit for an instant the pre- 
• ’-C-: that so keen a girl as Portia would not have 
vscve] her foolish father's will by giving her 
oj.ourite, Ikssanio, a wink.” Having disproved 
■i'' iiacnnian authorship of the plays by exbi- 
ui.ina' *• the width of distance in the way of per- 
. between Shakspere and Bacon,” Mr. 

,, ilkcs, with the aid of Prof. J. W. Taverner, 

« very high authority in elocution and belies 
!. , fw ! nt be United States,” applies what he calls 
.. , bupiionic test,” based upon a comparison of 
’“chiding the cadence of sentences. The 
‘ 3 insisted on Vie tween the Shaksperian 
Baconian metaphor and simile. 

v’f Like It. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

• (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It is a mat¬ 


ter of 


rejoicing that Mr. Wright so quickly adds 
islikj W - Shakspere to his admirablv 

i,;, sme3 \ The preface of the present little 
F‘'“ e 511 Pplies a considerable portion of Lodge's 
' m ™’i with references to the corresponding 
" Iho' nR Ton Like It. The reference to 
H, b m fountain ” (IV., L, 133) does not 
V Vri r ht ' 8 opinion, to ascertain the 
wan. 8e 7 . • Shakspere’s j)iana weeps ; the 
I'ianlS’u- “l’ rillin P frora the breast” of the 
I'iana in f 1 Ujieap. “Besides, the figure of 
is neceia * ‘ ou ntain was not so uncommon that it 
T to suppose that Shakspere had any 


particular example in view. Drayton writes in 
the Epistle of Rosamond to Ilenry 7 II. {England's 
Heroicall Epistles, 1005) 1, 140.:— 

“ ‘ Hoero in the garden wrought by curious hands 
Naked Diana in the fountain stands.’" 

Shakspeare Diversions. Second Series. From 
Dogberry to Hamlet. By Francis Jacox. (Daldy, 
Ishister and Co.) Renders who know the first 
series of Shakspeare Diversions know what the 
second is like. Mr. Jacox would probably admit 
as just the criticism that this is a piece of book¬ 
making. Ho has read here, there, and every¬ 
where, diligently marked passages with his pencil, 
and, by means of a thin thread of comment of his 
own, strung together criticisms, anecdotes, moral 
reflections, and what not. Somebody described a 
calves-head as containing a great deal of miscel¬ 
laneous feeding, and in this respect Mr. Jacox ’s 
book resembles that excellent dish. If the volume 
were named “ Shakspeare Studies ” we might say 
severe things, but it aims at being only Sliak- 
speare Diversions, and Mr. Jacox has sometimes 
written iu an entertaining way, and made good 
and pleasant selections from other writers. Xo 
charge of plagiarism can lie preferred against such 
a hook (“ convey the wise it call ”), hut we think 
a freer use of inverted commas might have natur¬ 
ally suggested itself to Mr. Jacox. When he 
prints substantially a page from some one or other 
of his sources, he places ordinarily some sentence 
of two or three lines iu marks of quotation. This 
is like handing back half-a-crown to a traveller 
who has been compelled to stand and deliver; 
some offended persons would say that it adds in¬ 
sult to injury. 1 tut a reasonable person will sub¬ 
mit to the ways of tho road as part of the order of 
nature, and thankfully accept the small gratuity 
as a token of good feeling on the part of the 
marauder. 

William Shakespeare. Von Karl Elze. (Ilalle : 
Waisenh -.us.) This great volume—a storehouse of 
facts compiled by a competent scholar from the best 
authorities—is a valuable gift to German .Shakspere 
students, and deserves honourable recognition 
from the Shakspere scholars of England. It does 
not, however, supply anv special want of English 
readers, and wo can here do little more than in¬ 
dicate its contents. The facts of Sliakspere’s life, 
and such facts as indirectly illustrate the life, are 
set down m the utmost detail. Xotices are given 
of some of Sliakspere's fellow-dramatists ami 
fellow-actors ; the history of the theatre is told 
with the aid of the most recent authorities; the 
facts with reference to the publication mid pro¬ 
bable dates of the plays and poems are stated. 
The subject of Sliakspere’s culture and learning is 
discussed. A chapter—reprinted from the German 
Shakspere Society’s tenth Jahrhncli —follows in 
which the writer presents his view of Shak¬ 
spere’s character ami his manner of regarding the 
world mid life. The poet’s feeling towards reli¬ 
gion and the Church was, in Ilerr Elzo s opinion, 
founded upon the respectful recognition of them 
as great objective facts—lie does not lind in the 
plays evidence of any vivid personal belief iu 
immortality or the dogma of Christianity. Elze's 
chapter may he compared with the very interest¬ 
ing study of this subject by Mr. Edward It. 
Russell recently published in the Theological lie- 
new (October, 1670). The Appendix contains 
two short studies—one on the spelling of iShak- 
spere’s name, the other on portraits of .Shakspere. 
Ilerr Elze is not a believer in the genuineness of 
the Kesselstadt Shakspere death-mask. 

Wit, Humor, and Shakspeare. Twelve Essays 
by John Weiss. (Boston: Roberts.) These essays 
on Shakspere characters and groups of characters 
are lightly’ and brightly written. Mr. Weiss has 
read a considerable share of Shakspere literature, 
but he is not in any strict sense scholarly, or we 
should not meet with such an assertion as that the 
grave-diggers and their jests are not found in the 
quarto editions of Hamlet 1 But Mr. Weiss enjoys 
Sliakspere’s plays, find writes in a lively way, and 


often with a bright intelligence out of the fullness 
of his enjoyment. Ilis style has a certain non¬ 
chalance, a limber, sinewy gait, which we notice 
in several American writers. It is hit or miss 
with him—often enough miss—but when he 
does hit it is done with a pleasant ease, assur¬ 
ance, and apparent indifference. Mr. Weiss 
is at his best when least philosophical, and 
it is, indeed, sometimes a comfort to escape from 
“ philosophies ’’ of Shakspere. The following is a 
fair specimen of this new American Shakspere 
criticism at its best:— 

“ The bauble of tho Fool in King Lear rings ns into a 
horizon that, before we reach it, mutters with tho 
premonition of madness; and wo wonder if any 
humor can find shelter with us underneath that 
blackening sky. When the Fool joins our company, 
wo search his features for a trace of Feste’s and 
Touchstone’s temper. That Bpring of geniality has 
been stirred by the King's misfortunes till it is 
roiled into irony; and we recognise the only tone 
that can take lodgings in this tragedy. It makes 
rifts in the gathering tempest, not of clear sky 
but of lighter cloud racks, arouud whoso edges 
tho first lightnings run. We have ceased to smile 
and begin to forebode. All cheeriness and whim 
are getting blotted out so fast that wo share 
the Fool’s longing for the shelter of the hut when 
Heaven began to pelt that gray old head, ‘ crowned 
with rank fumitcr,’ upon the heath. Ilis irony is 
tart; hut commiseration for his master saves it from 
ill-temper. . . . He catches at the ragged edges of 
old songs when he feels himself tumbling into bitter 
aspersion of the King. . . . The Fool is cowed by 
the madness and the storm ns they intermingle; his 
brave innuendoes die away ; and he supplicates Lear, 
in plain language of human discomfort, to seek some 
shelter, even such a blessing as one of his daughters 
can bestow, for that seems less inclement than the 
night. His vein runs very thin during Lear’s delusion 
that ho has his daughters in court anil is trying them ; 
and it soon disappears, swallowed in the quicksand of 
the King's lunacy.’’ 

Here Mr. Weiss makes certain hits; but the 
“ crowned with rank fumiter” introduced out of 
its place produces the effect of a very hud miss. 
It is Emerson alone of American writers who 
combines litheness and the limber gait with pre¬ 
cision. 

Shakespeare : the Man and the Book. Part I. 
By O. M. Ingleby, M.A., EL.D., V.P.R.S.L. 
(Triibner and Co.) This volume consists of a 
collection of occasional papers. If they a little 
disappoint tho expectation of tho readers of 
Shakespeare Hermeneutics it is because the 
papers are few and somewhat slight; hut, if 
slight, they are keen and bright, aud, while not 
materially adding to our knowledge, they serve 
very effectively to give the eoup-de-grdce to 
several Shaksperian vulgar errors under sentence 
of death, hut obstinately refusing to die. Dr. 
Ingleby lakes Mr. Eurnivall to task for defrauding 
Shakspere of au e and an a in his name; here we 
must decline to follow Dr. Inglehv, and he content 
to err with Shakspere himself, whose existing 
autographs are uniform in this respect. It is 
interesting to find so sceptical a critic as Dr. 
Ingleby declaring of the Kesselstadt death-mask 
of Shakspere, “ I must candidly say I am not 
able to spot a single suspicious fact in the brief 
history of this most curious relic.” Of Shakspere 
portraits he writes:— 

“ Wo thus see wo have three classes of portraits: the 
first being led by tho Stratford Rust and followed by 
the Lumley and tho Chandos Portraits; the second 
led by the Drocshout engraving and fullowod by 
the Felton Portrait; or vice irr.nl; while tile thirl 
and by far the most interesting class is led by the 
Somerset Portrait and followed by the Ashbourne 
and the Clmllis Portraits, and most remarkably corro¬ 
borated by tho Becker [Kesselstadt] Cast.” 

On the foolish Bacon-Shakspere controversy Dr. 
Ingleby observes excellently:— 

“ Of all men who have left their impress on the reign 
of the first maiden Queen, not one can he found who 
was so deficient in human sympathies as Lord Bacon. 

As for such a man portraying a woman in all her 
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natural simplicity, purity, and grace; as to hie im¬ 
agining and bodying forth in natural speech and 
action such exquisite creations as Miranda, Perdita, 
Cordelia, Desdemona, Marina—the supposition is the 
height of absurdity. What, as it seems to me, has 
led astray the few writers who have set up a claim 
for Lord Bacon, is his admirable gift of language, 
scarcely inferior to that of Shakespeare himself.” 

The volume contains an interesting little study of 
“ The Idiosyncracy of Hamlet,” but its most im¬ 
portant contribution to Shakspere scholarship is 
the chapter entitled “ Some Passages Reprieved,” 
in which Dr. Ingleby maintains the original text 
against the tribe of emending critics in three or 
four passages not already discussed in Shakespeare 
Hermeneutics. The reader may set his wits to 
work on Antony and Cleopatra II., ii., 67, “ As 
matter whole you have to make it with,” and the 
Cymbeline crux, “ for defect of judgment is oft 
the cause of fear” (IV., ii.), and having failed 
may find a deep repose for his soul in the ex¬ 
planations—possibly true, certainly ingenious— 
adopted by Jlr. Ingleby and Prof. Sylvester, and 
recorded in the present volume. 

Falstaff Letters. By James White. Originally 
published in 1706, and now reprinted verbatim et 
literatim. (B. Robson.) Jem White is known 
to all lovers of Charles Lamb as the author of 
these quaint and conceited humours of Falstaff, and 
as the institutor of the annual feast of chimney¬ 
sweepers described with exquisite gusto by Elia. 

“ How say you, reader? ” Lamb writes in a notice of 
Falstaff Letters, “ do not these inventions smack of 
Easteheap ? Are they not nimble, forgetive, evasivo? 
Is not the humour of them elaborate, cogitabund, 
fanciful ? Carry they not the true image and super¬ 
scription of the father which begat them ? Are they 
not steeped all over in character—subtle, profound, 
unctuous ? Is not here the very effigies cf the 
Knight?” 

Lamb’s genial praise will be echoed by all readers 
who in these busy days can find leisure for an idle 
humour; who in these days of intellectual trouble 
can sink into the rich profundities of a jest; who 
in these days of vulgar American dulness, called 
drollery, can relish some fine old English nonsense. 
The entire Falstaff group—the Prince, Pistol, 
Ilardolph, Mistress Quicklv, Shallow, Slender, 
Fluellen, Mrs. Ford, Sir Hugh Evans, the fat 
Knight himself—are contributors to this rare col¬ 
lection of letters “ now first made public by a 
gentleman, a descendant of Dame Quicklv, from 
genuine manuscripts,'’ and dedicated to that 
“ fellow-labourer in the mines of antiquitie,” 
Master Samuel Irelaunde. The following passage 
is surely verified by internal evidence to proceed 
from the one man capable of such fine invention. 
Sir John:— 

“ I pry'theo, Hal, lend me thy ’kerchief. An thy 
unkindnoss ha’nt started more salt gouts down my 
poor old cheek than my good r.i pier hath of blood from 
toeman's gashes in 5 and 30 years’ service, then 
am I a very senseless mummy. I squander away in 
drinkings monies belonging to the soldiery ! I do 
deny it—the surplus is gone in charity—accuse the 
parish officers—make them restore—the whoreson 
wardens do now put on the cloaca of supplication at 
the church doors, intercepting gentlemen for charity 
forsooth! ’Tis a robbery, a villainous robbery! to 
come upon a gentleman reeking with piety, God's 
book in Iris hand, brimfull of the sacrament! Thon 
. knowest, Hal, as I am but man, I dare in some sort 
leer at the plate and pass, but as I have the body and 
blood of Christ in me, could I do it? An I did not 
make an oblation of a matter of ten pound after the 
battle of Shrewsbury, in humble gratitudo for thy 
safety, llal, then am I the v-riest transgressor de¬ 
nounced in Gods code.—But I’ll see them damn’d 
ere I'll be charitable again. Let ’em coin the plate¬ 
let them coin the holy chalice.” 

And when Sir John is exposed to the Prince ns 
having desecrated the church, and offered as an 
oblation a copper groat, he rises unsubdued:— 
“Ha! ha! ha! And dost thou think I would not 
offer up ten pound for thee ? Yea, a hundred-—more. 
—But take heed of displeasing in thv sacrifice. Cain 
did bring a kid, yea, a firstling upon the altar, and 
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the blaze ascended not. Abel did gather simple 
herbs, penny-royal, Hal, and mustard, a four-penny 
matter, and the odour was grateful.— I had ten pound 
fer the holy offertory—mine ancient Pistol doth know 
it but the angel did arrest my hand.—Could I go 
beyond the word ?—The angel which did stretch forth 
his finger, lest the good patriarch slay his son.” 

The death of Slender has the mingled humour 
and tenderness of Shakspere’s death of Falstaff, 
and the entire book is written in a spirit of very 
gracious fooling. J 

Mr. Fleay s Introduction to Shakespearian 
Study (William Collins, Sons and Oo.) is perhaps 
to be recommended to readers of some knowledge 
and judgment rather than to beginners, as the 
author now and then intermixes with his facts 
statements that cannot be accepted without con¬ 
troversy, if accepted at all. Thus we are assured 
that the Tempest, “ as we have it, is a copy 
abridged for acting purposes.” That Julius Caesar 
is so, as also Mr. Fleay states, we have ourselves 
been long inclined to think, because there is 
evidence in the play of such curtailment— e.y., in 
the case of Casca. It seems certain from the way 
in which Casca is introduced that he is to be a 
notable character—a master of sarcasm, and a wit 
of some distinction; but of this promise given 
scarcely anything comes. But we see no such 
deficiencies in the Tempest. We are far 
from sure that Mr. Fleay's proposal to supersede 
the old division into comedies, histories, and 
tragedies, by a twofold one into “ romantic plays ” 
and “ chronicle plays,” iB an improvement. Mac¬ 
beth contains, no doubt, an historical element; but 
would any sound critic group Macbeth with 
Henry V. rather than with Othello ? 

Shakspere in Modern Greek. (SaiKo-ndpov 
'Papdios sa\ ’louAi(r a, ’OdiWos, Kai 'O fiaoikdis 
S*ip, rpayioblai (k tov 'Ayy\iK()v pcracftpcurddcrai 
bwo StjpTjTpinv BweXn.) (Athens: Wilberg; 
London : W illiams and Norgate.) It is singularly 
difficult for an Englishman to pass an impartial 
judgment on a translation of Shakspere into a 
foreign language. We are so accustomed to the 
style and the peculiar flavour of Shaksperian 
language that the loss of these is apt to appear to 
us the loss of Shakspere himself; and besides 
this, it is only when we come to study a transla¬ 
tion that we feel in how great a degree the great 
poet's ideas and feelings inform his language, 
what an unstudied harmony exists between his 
thoughts and his words and rhythm. Such 
a process of comparison is naturally disadvan¬ 
tageous to the translation, since in it these evan¬ 
escent qualities can hardly be retained. In fact, 
for these reasons German is the only modern 
language iu which Shakspere can be rendered 
at all satisfactorily, because of the amount of 
colour and figurative meaning which its words 
retain; indeed, the German of the present dav 
more closely resembles Elizabethan than modern 
English, on account of its directness and simplicity 
of expression. It is owing to these causes almost 
as much as to the ability of the translators that 
Tieck and Schlegel’s rendering of Shakspere so 
far surpasses all other versions. Now, a regenerated 
language like modem Greek suffers from peculiar 
disadvantages in this respect, because during the 
period of its depression so much of its vocabulary, 
especially the epithets, have been lost, and the 
process of restoration takes place rather by means 
of forming new derivatives and compounds than 
by recalling the original words. For instance, as 
epithets ot mountains, upoorraycopevos and rrayvo- 
aKcnaopevos are effective words for “frosty,” but 
when, in Romeo and Juliet, the pregnant iines— 

“ Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe ou the misty mountain tops ”— 
are represented, in a passage otherwise very grace¬ 
fully rendered, by— 

’Ids', rijs vbieras cofivirav o! \vxvoi eras eras, 
sal riopa (XaejypcmaTd Trmrtj^apq ?) 'pipa 
els tu>v fjowwv rats Kopvcjia'is toIs TrayyoirKeiTa- 
trpevais — 
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the last word, even if it were a literal translation, 
would, like the rest of the sentence, spoil tie 
original by the dilution which its length involves, 
The same tendency to amplification is seen in 
Romeo’s speech at the commencement of the fiftk 
act, “ If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep,” 
where, notwithstanding the length of the vemin 
Greek, fourteen lines of the translation take the 
place of eleven of the original. How different 
this would have been in ancient Greek we mav 
judge by comparing Dr. Vaughan’s translation 
of Lear's speech, “ Blow, winds, and crack your 
cheeks! ” in his Porson prize-poem, which M. 
Bikelas has quoted in his note to that passage. 
Having premised thus much with regard to the 
difficulty of turning Shakspere into modem 
Greek, we hasten to say that the version before us 
is accurate, tasteful, and appreciative. As to the 
question of translating Shakspere at all, M. 
Bikelas is of opinion that the comedies are best 
left alone, because the feeling for humour is so 
different in different peoples, while tragedy appeals 
to the common sympathy of all mankind. His 
selection of the plays, which is commendable on 
every ground, was determined, he says, by the 
desire to form a sort of trilogy of human life; 
the sorrows of youth being represented by Romeo 
and Juliet’s ill-fated love ; the pains of manhood 
by Othello’s distracting jealousy; ami the misfor¬ 
tunes of old age by the calamities of Lear. The 
metre, as will be seen by the specimen given above, 
is the usual “ political ” verse, which is admirably 
suited for ballads, but has a tendency to weakness 
in tragedy. In respect of the diction, we cannot 
too highly commend M. Bikelas' judgment in 
leaving the pure Neoheller.ic, and using, not, in¬ 
deed, the old Romaic of the ballads and the earlier 
literature, but the popular language of the pre- 
sent day. This is, at least, a fitter medium for 
representing Shakspere; and, for our part, we 
could wish that his countrymen would lay to 
heart M. Tricoupi's remarks on the general subject 
of their style iu the introduction to his History of 
the Greek Revolution, where he points out tie 
danger of introducing a purely classical diction, and 
making an almost impassable gulf between the lan¬ 
guage of the uneducated and the educated. The 
songs, as is right, are in the old Romaic, and are 
rhymed. Those of the Fool in King Lear ate 
very cleverly done ; in Othello, the translation of 
Desdemona’s soug of “Willow” is borrowed 
from the poet Solomos, whose beautiful and 
pathetic, though not quite literal, rendering seems 
to have become a sort of “ authorised version in 
Greece. We regret that Paris’ dirge in Bomio 
and Juliet is left in the ordinary metre, unrhymed- 
The notes give evidence of a considerable acquaint¬ 
ance with Shaksperian literature, and the entire 
work is admirably fitted to carry out the trans¬ 
lator's object of popularising Shakspere in Greece. 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Edited by Samuel 
Neil. (VV. Collins, Sons and Oo.) In this school 
edition of Julius Caesar the most noticeable 
features are the appearance among the notes oi 
passages from the aesthetic criticisms of the piny 
by various writers, and the well-planned Intro¬ 
duction, which contains sections on the litera¬ 
ture of the story of Julius Caesar, the historical 
sources of the plot, Shakspere’s idea of Julius 
Caesar as shown in other plays, Bacon’s character 
of Julius Caesar, the date of the play, and bio¬ 
graphical notices of the dramatis personae. 

The Siceet Silvery Sayings of Shakespeare about 
the Softer Sex. By an Old Soldier. (Henry S. 
King and Co.) A selection of scenes from Sbak- 
spere in which women bear a principal part. I*" 
cept the title and a silly passage from the Gentle 
Life which suggested this labour of love to the 
Old Soldier, there is nothing about the volume 
which should cause nausea. 

Papers on Shakspere. By Robert Cartwnght, 
M.D. (J. R. Smith.) In the forty-five pages of 
this pamphlet there are set forth about half as 
many Shaksperian paradoxes—some maintained 
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Z^hlwnuity, but ingenuity which does not 
convince ; some with learning, but learning which 
is more curious than solid. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tun second and concluding volume of Modern 
Birmingham ami its Institutions, by Dr. J. A. 
Langford, will be published next week. 

Prof. Seeley’s Life of Stein, the proof-sheets 
of which have been sent over to Germany, has 
made a verv good impression in that country. 

The article of Mrs. Mark Pattison on the 
French lienaissanco in the current number of 
the Contemporary Review is the lirst chapter of a 
mtematic work on the Revival of Art in France, 
on which the writer ha3 been engaged for some 
rears. It may be expected to appear shortly. 

We have received from Capetown a volume 
which will be of interest to many of that con¬ 
siderable class which has connexions with the 
1 dp- of Good Hope. It is a collection of the 
literary remains of the late E. B. Watermeyer, 
Judee of tko Supreme Court of the colony. lie 
wits a man of unusual capacity, and his premature 
death in ISO', at the age of forty-three (he was 
on the bench at thirty-one), was a loss to his 
country which is to be regretted now as much as 
ever. In particular his unprejudiced views with 
respect to the relations of the natives to the Dutch 
colonists, and of the latter to the British Govern¬ 
ment, deserve attention at the present time. Be- 
-ides essays on History and Dutch Law, the 
volume contains some pieces in verse, among 
which we find a creditable specimen of that 
friArtthck of so many clever men, a translation of 
bchiilers “ Lay of the Bell.” 

Prop. A. S. Wilkins, of tbo Owens College, 
-Manchester, has j ust completed a Primer of Roman 
Yniiijuities for Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s series 
; t History Primers, edited by Mr. J. R. Green. 
E the same series Prof. Seeley will contribute a 
‘ rimcr of Latin Literature. 

A new system of shorthand, bv Prof. Everett, 
/“e Ifueen’s College, Belfast, will bo published 
» autumn by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 
author claims for his system that it can be 
”ntfen freely, like longhand, and is scarcely, if at 
" more liable than longhand to be rendered 
_-;b!e by scribbling ; that both vowels and con- 
' Muts are n0 f H( | (] own w jth a speed com- 
ptJable to that which is attained in other systems 
• y wr ’ting consonants only ; and that all sounds 
w written in the order in which they are spoken. 

1 r,J t hverett uses only about one hundred special 
ootxils for individual words. 

'H- J. Henry has ready for publication a 
-‘U- book giving a description of the silver coins 
in England from the Conquest to the present 
r "estimating their weight and fineness, and 
-■owing the prices realised at sales during the 
■‘-i thirty years. It will contain a full account of 
’t' Queen Anne farthings, that numismatic puzzle 
v ignorant and unwary. 

G. M. The axe proposes to publish a col- 
1 ’ >on of Stories of the Amaxosa or Kafirs of the 
tL 'tera border of Cape Colony, if a sufficient 
number of subscribers can be found for the work. 

1 '^‘t Sve hundred will be needed, at 6a. per 
fl E r ' t0 cover the expense of a volume of 300 
f" octavo. Bishop Callaway’s Zulu Nursery- 
®"uave shown how mnch valuable and inteiv 
material for the study of folk-lore and 
■Qgotstive mythology is to be obtained among 
kafir trilies of Southern Africa, and Mr. 
wales fitness for the task he has undertaken may 
-]M?sdfrom his articles on “Kafir Nursery- 
. ‘ ”! m the Cape Monthly Magazine, the June 
umber °f which contains a very interesting one, 
escribing how Tangalimlibo was carried away by 
i fmtof the river and only with great diffi- 
J stored to her husband. Several educated 
lves have also promised their help in revising 


and arranging the tales, which will be given in the 
original language, with literal English translations 
and explanatory notes. Names of subscribers 
should be sent to Mr. Theale at the Lovedale 
Missionary Institution, Victoria East (Cape 
Colony). 

Mr. Richard Grant White has been ap¬ 
pointed to the Chair of English Literature in the 
College of the city of New York. 

We notice with regret the death, on the 25th 
ultimo, of Mr. Robert Were Fox, at his pleasant 
seat of Penjerrick, near Falmouth. Mr. Fox was 
born at Falmouth on April 20, 1780, and had 
been for many years the oldest member of a much- 
respected Quaker family long resident in the West 
of England. In the last century one of his ancestors 
was distinguished for the honourable spirit which 
led him to restore some valuable goods, captured 
at sea by the crew of a ship whicli partly belonged 
to him, to their lawful owner, an inhabitant of a 
country with which England was at war. Mr. 
Eox inherited the religious principles and literary 
tastes of his ancestors, lie had for many years 
ceased to take an active part in business or liter¬ 
ature, hut during the years 1830—50 he contributed 
to the Philosophical Mayasine and other kindred 
periodicals many elaborate papers on scientific 
subjects. His attention had been especially de¬ 
voted to the investigation of mineral veins, the 
temperature of mines, and subterranean electri¬ 
city ; for his researches into these points of 
science he was elected F.R.S. on June 0, 1848. 
Though his name only appears in the British 
Museum Catalogue for one work, reprinted from 
the Transactions of a local society, his contribu¬ 
tions to the scientilic papers amounted to nearly 
one hundred in number. 

Last week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge were chiefly engaged in selling the Oriental 
and Miscellaneous Library' of Colonel Ouvry, C.B. 
Few lots were of any marked interest; among 
these was a Persian MS., Kitab-i-Marika, contain¬ 
ing songs and pictures by Persian poets and 
artists, each page ornamented with borders of 
painted flowers, which went for 14/. 10s.; a copy 
of Somers' Collection of Scarce Tracts fetched 
14/. 2s. 0 d .; the Ilnrleian Miscellany, with Park's 
Supplements, 10/. 12s. fir/. ; Brunet's Manuel du 
Libraire, 12/. 10s.; Curtis’s British Entomoloyy, 
17/.; Shelley's Alastor, 1st edition, with Thirl- 
wall's Primitiae, til ,; Poems on Various Occasions, 
privately printed at Oxford in 1737, with unpub¬ 
lished MS. poem bv Shenstoue, 01. The four 
days’ sale realised 1,054/. 4s. Or/. 

The Norwegian medical writer, Dr. Christian 
Peter Boeck, since 1*40 Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Christiania, died a few days 
ago. lie was the author of a library of valuable 
scientific works, among which may be mentioned 
the first Norse Pharmacopoeia, which he published 
in 1854. Prof. Boeck was born September 5, 
1708. The Swedish zoologist, Prof. Fredrik 
Wshlgren, died at Lund on July 25, in his fifty- 
eighth year. 

Mr. Howard Williams, M.A., has in prepara¬ 
tion a work of some interest and curiosity. It is 
a Catena of authorities denunciatory or depre¬ 
ciatory of the practice of flesh-eating from Hesiod 
downward. These are not mere elegant extracts, 
hut short critical essays on the authorities. 
Pythagoras is usually claimed by vegetarians, and 
the tendency of his doctrines may have been in 
favour of their dogmas, but that he ate fish, if 
not also flesh, is evident from the testimony of 
Porphyry. The literature of vegetarianism would 
form a curious subject for the researches of some 
bibliographer who has renounced the fleshpots of 
Egypt for 

“ The good which Asphodol and Mallow yield, 

The feast of herbs, the dainties of the field.” 

If Mr. Williams adds exact references, as we hope 
he will, his work will, in some measure, show the 
extent to which, on humanitarian or other grounds, 


vegetarianism has received support in the field of 
letters. Joseph Ritson was, as is pretty well 
known, an opponent of flesh diet alike in theory 
and practice; but in most cases we should expect 
to find a preponderance of the mere sentiment. 
Rousseau quotes a fine passage from Plutarch, but 
it may be doubted whether Jean-Jacques was 
always content with a “ feast of herbs.” 

In our issue of July 21, we directed attention 
to a valuable series of letters of John Locke, be¬ 
longing to W. Ayshford Sanford, Esq., of Nyne- 
head Court, Somerset. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Sanford we are now able to give further 
particulars of the collection, which descended to 
him through the marriage of one of his ancestors 
with Anne, second surviving daughter of Locke’s 
intimate friend, Edward Clarke of Chipley. So 
far as his examination has at present extended, 
Mr. Sanford has found about 250 documents in 
Locke’s handwriting, varying in date from 1681 
to within a few weeks of his death. The great 
majority are letters which, with a single exception, 
are addressed either to Mr. Clarke or to his wife. 
Many of these letters relate entirely to private and 
professional matters, Locke, it appears, being fre¬ 
quently consulted by the Clarkes as their phy¬ 
sician ; while others again deal largely with 
public affairs, and, especially in the case of 
those written during his residence in Hol¬ 
land, contain references, more or less obscure, 
to political intrigues. Included among the corre¬ 
spondence also are portions of the philosopher’s 
works, with two copies, foul and fair, of his treatise 
on Education, which was begun in the form of 
letters to Mr. Clarke on the education of Ed¬ 
ward, his son, who died young, and Betty, his 
daughter, who made a runaway match with a 
Mr. Jones. This Betty appears to have been a 
great favourite with Locke, who often styles 
her his “ little wife; ” and many of his letters 
relating to her and her early love-passages are 
very amusing. Besides Locke’s own letters and 
papers—the latter of which consist chiefly of 
accounts, powers of attorney, and such-like docu¬ 
ments—the collection contains between a hundred 
and a hundred and fifty letters to Mr. Clarke 
from other persons more or less closely connected 
with him. Some of these were members of the 
Club known in Locke's circle as the “ College ; ” 
and, among others, are included such well-known 
names as these — Shaftesbury, Somers, F'reke, 
Furley, and Lady Mnsham. Altogether, the col¬ 
lection is of great interest and value ; and we are 
glad to learn that, ns soon as it has been tho¬ 
roughly examined and nrranged, every facility 
will he given by Mr. Sanford for its publication. 

The death of Mr. Samuel Warren, at the age 
of seventy, brings back at once the memory of the 
principal writings on which his literary reputation 
was based, although his actual essays in author¬ 
ship came to an end more than twenty years ago. 
The hook which gave him his earliest fame, 
Leaves from the Diary of a Late Physician, origi¬ 
nally appeared in the pages of Blackwood's Matja- 
zine, to which the young W elshman, who studied 
medicine for a time at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, had obtained an introduction. It was fresh, 
and in some sense original in treatment, and not 
only met with considerable success among the 
English reading public, but had the good fortune—■ 
much rarer forty years ago than now—to he trans¬ 
lated into more than one foreign language. Its 
day of popularity, however, has gone by, and 
though it was reprinted among Mr. Warren’s 
collected works in 1854, it is practically unknown 
to the present generation. His real title to be re¬ 
membered rests on Ten Thousand a Year, published 
in 1841, an unquestionably clever novel, whatever 
exception may De, and has been, taken to much of 
its contents on literary, and still more on legal, 
grounds; for just as the doctors fell foul of his 
medical knowledge in the Diary of a Late Physi¬ 
cian, so the lawyers were not more tender to the 
jurisprudence of the second work. Some of the 
evidently sincere liking for the ways of society, in 
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the technical sense of that word, which he dis¬ 
played in it laid him open to a little gentle satire, 
and made Thackeray put the novel into the Book 
of Snobs ; but when all that criticism can say in 
depreciation has been exhausted, the fact remains 
that there is real humour in the conception of 
Tittlebat Titmouse, and that his letters are 
triumphs in their peculiar style. Many amusing 
stories are told of the innocent pride Mr. Warren 
took in this his most notable work while the author¬ 
ship, albeit well known, was as yet unavowed, and 
of the transparent stratagems he employed to ex¬ 
tract verbal criticisms. One of these anecdotes, per¬ 
haps less in circulation than others, is how the late 
Serjeant Murphy, on being pressed by Mr. Warren 
for an opinion on Tim Thousand a Year, declined to 
express one, and implied, by manner as well ns 
words, that he had some special reason for refusing. 
This piqued Warren's curiosity, and ho pressed 
his enquiry closer, whereupon Serjeant Murphy, 
with much simulated reluctance, said, “My dear 
Sir, I am just the one person who cannot give an 
opinion about the book, for I may tell you, in 
strict confidence, the fact is, I wrote it myself! ” 

1Vow and Then , Mr. Warren's second novel, a 
religious story wherein he reverted partly to the 
style of treatment which pervades the Diary, had 
no more than a sneers d’esliine, and that restricted 
to the school of opinion to whose views prominence 
was given in it; and The Lily and the Bee, an 
amazing dithyramb on the Great Exhibition of 
1801, is chiefly noticeable for the opening it 
allorded to parody-. He was also the compiler of 
some legal text-books, but they were not per¬ 
manent contributions to that department of know¬ 
ledge, and have not added the reputation of a 
jurist to that of a novelist. 11 is Parliamentary 
career was too brief and uneventful to aflbrd 
matter for comment, and tho later years of his life 
were passed in the quiet discharge of the judicial 
functions of the Recordership of Hull, which he 
resigned in 1874, and the Mastership in Lunacy, 
which he held at tho time of his death. 

Tiif, August number of the Nineteenth Century 
contains an interesting translation by Mr. Tenny¬ 
son of the famous passage of the Iliad (xviii., 
202-231), in which Achilles shows himself un¬ 
armed over the trench of the Greek encampment, 
and at once puts to flight the whole Trojan army. 
Mr. Tennyson's aim has evidently been, first, to 
make his rendering perfectly literal, and then to 
see how far ho could Rt the same time preserve the 
splendid movement and colouring of the original. 
The result is rapid and noble, but a little wanting 
in the smoothness and balance of Homer. The 
ninth line—“ All day the men contend,” Ac.—is 
not successfully connected with the preceding 
clause, and the next words (“ From their own 
city”) are not quite clear. The epithets “all- 
shining,” “ sheer-astonished,” “ unw:eariable,” have 
a dash of affectation, which would be in place per¬ 
haps in a Teutonic poem. The rhythmical move¬ 
ment is fine, but not eminently Homeric. The 
main difficulty—perhaps an insurmountable one— 
in translating Homer into English blank-verse is 
the want of anything corresponding to the 
alternate rise and fall of the hexameter. The 
first feet of an hexameter, like the first notes in 
n bar of music, have the rhythmical accent, and 
the words on which this accent falls arc marked 
as emphatic. In English, however, tho pauses 
of the verse are constantly varied, and do little 
or nothing to determine the emphasis, which is 
given chiefly by the structure of the sentence. 
Sir. Tennyson we venture to think, has imitated 
the Homeric rhythm too superficially, so to speak: 
his lines run parallel to those of Homer, but the 
beat of his music falls sometimes on the wrong 
notes. 

The current number of Melusine is full of good 
things, fragments of old songs, ideas, customs. 
First, M. A artiste Hock writes learnedly on the 
“ Conquer o! Jbnsiit ( o oju -a ,m* a sort of 
bun, and tiny are st imped with curious figures mid 
devices, as “ old faces of old kings.'' Now, Pin.int 


in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was a 
famous seat of coperstayers, or coppersmiths. 
Their ancient stamps it is, or rather copies of 
them, that decorate the modern couque. In 
Scotland (witness The Bride of Lammcrmoor and 
personal experience) they have “ cookies,” but in 
a spirit of Puritanism refrain from decorating 
them. They may be eaten hot, with butter and 
strawberry jam. M. Luzel prints two Miirchen 
from Northern France; neither of them seems to 
have any features that need be noticed. A propos 
of a figure of Tarauis, God of Thunder, with a 
hammer in his hand, it may be noticed that the 
“ drums ” placed at the end of spokes round the 
head of a bronze found in Franco and now in 
London are possibly not drums at all, but the 
hammers of Taranis. M. Leon Bureau prints the 
charm, or magical stanza, sung round the fires on 
the eve of St. John. The peasants in Cornwall 
keep the custom of St. John's fires, but have for¬ 
gotten the words of the song. A song from Car- 
cassotmo is on a theme as old ns the C'ypria, the 
pursuit by a lover of the beloved, through various 
metamorphoses. The “ Litanies des Jeunes Filles ” 
are amusing expressions of a view of life common 
to peasant and to high-born young ladies— 

'■ Kyrie, je voudrais, 

Christe, etro marieo.” 

Im Nairn Beich, No. 30, opens with an inter¬ 
esting article on Boccaccio bv Herr W. Lang. 
The lucid and succinct account of the great novel¬ 
ist's life and work, chielly founded on Marcus 
Landau's recent work on Boccaccio, is well worth 
reading; but some grave mistakes may tend to 
shake one’s belief in the proverbial German accu¬ 
racy. Seeing the continual interchange of ideas 
between Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the decisive 
and beneficial influence which the former exercised 
over the latter in the most important crisis of his 
career, it is surely absurd to say “ that in the life 
of neither of them did their friendship form an 
epoch.” The “ fifty Florentine gold florins to 
buy a winter coat for his nightly studies and 
lucubrations ” were not, ns the German writer 
asserts, “ given by Petrarch to Boccaccio on one 
occasion,” but were left to him in Petrarch's last 
will. The reference to Fiammetta, or Maria, 
simply as the “ King's daughter ” is, to say the 
least, hazardous, seeing that King Robert's pa¬ 
ternity depends mainly on Baldelli's ingenious 
conjecture. But by far the worst blunder is con¬ 
tained in the following sentence:—“He [Boc¬ 
caccio] never thinks of transferring the loved one 
to a higher sphere, up to which he looks with 
longing'.” Has Herr Lang never read Boccaccio's 
finest sonnet, that addressed to Petrarch in 
Heaven ?— 

“ Or soi dove la mia holla Fiammetta 
Siede con lei nel cuspetto di Dio ; ” 
and further on:— 

“ Tirami dietro a te dove gioiso 
Veggia colei cko pria d’ amor m’ ncceso.” 

Westcrmann's Monntshrfte publishes a bio¬ 
graphic sketch of Gdtz von Berlichingen, the free- 
booting knight of the sixteenth century, immor¬ 
talised in Goethe's tragedy, by Karl Ueberhorst. 
Besides Gdtz’s autobiography, known and largely 
drawn upon by Goethe, some documentary evi¬ 
dence published by one of the knight's descend¬ 
ants has been used. The paper is chiefly interesting 
on account of the appended portraits of Gdtz and 
of his iron hand. The same periodical contains an 
unpublished letter addressed by Schiller to a Herr 
Syudicus Bccht, and inclosing, as the endorsement 
on the envelope informs the reader, “ 20 florins in 
gold,” being an old debt owing for wine received. 

The Archicio Storieo for June continues the 
series of letters of Cardinal Giulio do’ Medici in 
1619, and also the Register of Charles I. of 
Anjou for the year 1270. Besides these continu¬ 
ations there is an article which throws light on 
the mi'iifiry operations of the sixteenth century, 
an account of the life of Domenico Kidollino of 
Cumeriuo, an Italian engineer in the employment 


of Stephen Battery, King of Poland, in his war 
against Russia from 1580 to 1586. The article ii 
by Prof. Santoni, and- is founded upon unpub¬ 
lished documents in the communal library of 
Cameriuo. Signor Matteo Ricci writes an account 
of the life and studies of Count Carlo Baudi di 
Yesme, a well-known Italian student of philology, 
history, and archaeology, who died at Turin m 
March of tho present year. The Arehkio an¬ 
nounces the discovery by Father Marcellino da 
Civezza of a number of documents at Madrid 
concerning the life of Columbus, some especially 
important as bearing on his disputed second mar¬ 
riage with Beatrice Henriquez. 

The Ilistorische Gesellschaft of Berlin is plau- i 
ning a new periodical to bo called Fortschritte ier > 
Geschichte, which is to appear at intervals of years, 
containing an account of all that has been doneia 
the field of history, and a criticism of the general 
progress of historical study. 

The death is announced of Dr. Cat-stab 
Douglas, author of a Chinese Dictionary, at the 
age of fifty-five. 

Trin Neue Stef finer Zci/uny gives a curious in¬ 
sight into the friendly relations which existed | 
between Herr Lassalle, the well-known socialist, 
and the late Bishop Ketteler. Lassalle in one of 
his books,published 1864, writes of the Bishop:— 
“Not long since no less a personage than a prince 
of the Church, tho Bishop of Mainz, Freiherr von 
Ketteler, has been forced by his convictions to take a 
side in t he workman-question. Here we have a man 
worshipped on the Rhine almost as a saint, a mat 
who for long years has devoted himself to learned 
researches. Ho has published a book uuder the title 
The Workman-Question and Christianity, and in this, 
point for point, he has maintained every one of my 
economical theses, every one of tny charges against 
the Furtschrittspartci. . . . Clear a3 sunlight must 
be tho proof which could force such language fronts 
prince of tho Church.” 

His friendly feelings towards tho Bishop induced 
Lassalle to beg his intercession with the lather of 
the lady whom he wished to marry. The Countess 
von Ilatzfeld acted as intermediary on this occa¬ 
sion between Lassalle and the Bishop, and inker 
account of the interview which she had with 
the dignitary of the Church she reports him to 
have expressed himself in terms of the greats! 
appreciation and kindness of Lassalle. 

“ He assured mo that ho took the warmest interest m 
your earnest and faithful endeavours in the cause of 
science; that ho commended your social aims at™ 
your method of striving for these; and that if Jf 
doubted the possibility of practically earning out 
your thoory by your methods, it was only because 
any principle, however just and however ablv sup¬ 
ported, if it want tho one unehamreable base, mus 
be powerless to stand against the storms of passion. 
Unfortunately, while Socialism and Episcopacy 
were thus shaking hands, the young lady who 
was the desired prize of the coalition took hex 
fate into her own hands, and thus nipped in the 
hud her lover’s advances towards Ultramoutanism- 
Before the Couutess had returned from her 
mission, l’riiulein von Donniges, now known ou 
the stage of New York as lielene von Racovicra- 
had persuaded her father to betroth her to a voting 
Roumanian boyar. The duel which followed w 
consequence between the two suitors proved, as > ? 
well known, fatal to Lassalle. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 
BunxEU., A. The Atvheyabrahmanaof the Santa Veda. haa 
Critique, July 21. By A. Barth. 

Cotton, Sir A. Arabic Primer. Jenaer Literature 0 : • 
July 21. By G. Weil. _ . ... 

Ckowk and Cavalcaseij.e. History of Italian Painuai;. 

We ttenn ami's Wustrirte Monatsh'tte, June. - • 

Stokes, Whitley. Three Middle Iru-h Homilies. RevM 
tii/ue, July 14. By H. d’Arbois de Jubainviile. 

Waud, A. W. History of English Dramatic Literature. 

Critique, July 28. By Alfred Stern. . « v 

Wrioht. 1). History of NC'piil. Revue Critique, Jov 3 
L. Fecr. 
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N0TB8 OF TRAVEL. 

Petemanrit Mittheilungen for August begins 
with the first portion of a detailed review of the 
navigable highways of Germany, by I)r. Th. H. 
Sclmnke. Besides its greater rivers there are 
seventy canals in Germany, extending over a length 
of upwards of 1,200 English miles, yet the water- 
wavs of the Fatherland, natural or artificial, the 
author is obliged to confess, are in a condition 
which leaves the German people a wide field for 
improvement Dr. Polakovsltv continues his 
valuable “Contribution to the Knowledge of the 
Conditions of Vegetation in Costa Bica.” Accom¬ 
panying a reproduction on a reduced scale of the 
survey of the lower Congo carried out by Com¬ 
mander Medlycott and Lieutenant Flood in 1875, 
in il.M.'s ship Spiteful, we have a capital 
account of the history of the discovery and 
exploration in the estuary of this great African 
river, of its tides and periodical swellings, 
its climate, factories, and the products of its 
neighbourhood. Dr. Behm's Deport on the pro¬ 
gress of geography durintr June and July occupies 
a considerable space in this number, and is full of 
most useful notes and criticisms. 

The German Embassy to Morocco has newly 
returned to Europe, having left Fez for the coast 
by way of Mequinez along the Sebu and by 
Laraish and Arsila to Tangier. The position of 
the ancient Roman town of Volubilis appears to 
have been made more sure by the discovery of an 
inscription in the neighbourhood of three great 
Roman ruins, sixteen miles north-east of Me- 
quinez, and a short distance south-west of Mulev 
Edrij. Theodor Mommsen writes on this subject 
to the Kilnuche Zeitung :— 

" I am obliged for tho interesting inscription. It is 
to to read : Q(uinto) Caecilio Q(uinti) film Domitiano 
Claudia [i.e. tribu] Volubiliano, decurioni muuicipii 
Voiubiliani, annorum XX., Q(uintus) Caecilius . . . 
{eti Antonia N(at«)lis filio pii(ssimo) posueru(nt). I 
cannot decipher tho cognomen and position of the 
falher, perhaps there stood something like ' Gracilis 

!egionis)I.’ This stono is of high interest for 

-bo geography of Africa, as it is tho moat westerly 
that we possess from thonce.” 

The international expedition under Marine- 
Lieutenant Wyse, which was employed in making 
reconnaissances for a suitable line for a canal 
through the isthmus of Darien, returned to Paris 
on May 24, and has now published a preliminary 
Report, with a sketch map. The expectations and 
h' pea entertained some months ago seem to be 
defined to be disappointed, for the levels show 
very clearly that no navigable channel is possible 
between the Tuvm and tho Atrato without locks or 
tunnelling. The water-parting, indeed, sinks in the 
toidu lihuieto 480 feet,an interesting geographical 
tact, but too considerable a height above the sea 
to be cut through for canalising purposes, even if 
Lit ground on each side were not too elevated. 
Tins being the enso the engineer, V. Celler, 
advocates a plan for a lock-canal, and believes 
'tat such a work between the Tuyra and Atrato 
vcuid have many advantages over the similarly 
pwcued lock-canal by way of Lake Nicaragua, or 
ever the tunnel scheme by the valleys of the 
heuado and Napipi proposed by Commander 
belfridge. Lieutenant Wyse, on the other hand, 
recommends the more perfect examination of an- 
MU-r line: that from the Dio Chucumnque, a 
northern tributary of the Tuyra, north-eastward 
G the Gnndi Bight, which lies west of the outlet 
of the Gulf of L’raba or Darien. 

TnE latest intelligence respecting the United 
otiti-s Polar Expedition is that the schooner 
rfoowf, which will be manned almost entirely 
"V Connecticut sailors, may, perhaps, stop at 
"-'fisher's Straits on her voyage : but her head- 
quarters will he on Cumberland Island, where a 
•‘tock of supplies is to be collected, and a score of 
Esquimaux are to be engaged with the necessary 
Complement of dogs and sledges. Our authority 
wther states that in case Congress should make 


an appropriation for the Ilowgate colony, another 
vessel will sail from New York about July 1, 
L878, and proceed to Disco to join Captain Tyson. 
The two vessels will then strike northward ; and 
Captain Tyson, we may add, has publicly an¬ 
nounced his intention of remaining there until he 
finds the North Pole. 

TnE Geographical Congress held at Brussels 
last year appears to have galvanised into life the 
dormant Soeiete Beige de Geographie, for it has 
this year commenced the issue of a Bulletin, the 
third number of which has just been issued. The 
African Association naturally claims a leading 
place in its pages, which also contain a third 
article on African Explorations during the present 
century, and a concluding paper on the voyage of 
the Belgian ship Concordia to India (171!)-21). 
There is also a very clear sketch-map of Africa 
from Sierra Leone down to the Cape of Good 
Hope and up to Mozambique. 

Under the title of “ Isthme du Darien,” M. 
Lueien de l’uvdt, who describes himself as “ex- 
plorateur du Darien,” has during the past month 
contributed four articles to La France Financicre, 
in which he criticises in somewhat severe terms 
Messrs. Wyse and Celler's “ Eapport sommaire de 
la Commission Internationale d’Exploration.” M. 
de I’uvdt differs from his rivals in many particu¬ 
lars, and one brief sentence will, we think, suffice 
to show the trenchant nature of his remarks:— 
“ M. Wyse se trompe, et Thistoire, meme moderne, 
duDariennelui estplusconnueque sageographie”! 


A FRENCH TRAVELLER ON AFRICAN “STATIONS. - ’ 
When the arrangements for the establishment of 
“stations” in the interior of Africa were under 
discussion at the recent meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Commission of the African Association 
at Brussels, one of the French delegates, M. 
d'Abbadie, member of the Institute of France, 
and a well-known African traveller, differed from 
his colleagues on two points of considerable im¬ 
portance, and embodied his views in a memo¬ 
randum which forms part of the nroc'es verbal of 
the meeting. As his opinions are based on eleven 
years' personal experience in Eastern Africa, great 
weight naturally attaches to them, and we there¬ 
fore subjoin an abstract of the document in 
question, which, though we do not profess to 
agree entirely in the conclusions arrived at, 
appears to us to deserve very careful considera¬ 
tion at the hands of all promoters of African 
exploration. 

First, as regards the number of white men of 
which the staff of a station should be composed. 
Wlion several foreigners are associated together in 
a little-known country, it appears to M. d'Ab- 
bndie that one of two things must happen. Either 
they will get on well together, and consequently, 
from being always engaged in conversation with 
one another, neglect those relations with the 
natives which they ought to cultivate in order to 
obtain necessary information from them—a pro¬ 
cess demanding incessant cave and constant pa¬ 
tience; or, on the contrary, as most commonly 
happens, they will not get on well together, owing 
to differences of character, which would be of 
little importance at home among large numbers 
of their fellow-countrymen, but which in their 
isolated position in Africa would increase every 
day; in this case they run the risk of exhibiting 
to the natives the deplorable spectacle of endless 
quarrels among themselves, from the want of a 
higher authority to bring them to order. Being 
obliged to judge foreigners by appearances, the 
native mind finds it difficult to assign to them 
their proper status, aud naturally has a tendency 
to prefer on this account the artisan, whose skilful 
work is more easily appreciated. Hence arises a 
very serious difficulty, for blacksmiths, weavers, 
and other native artisans are looked upon with 
contempt, and in the different dialects the term 
which corresponds to “ artisan ” is always regarded 
as a Berious insult. The head of the station, 


therefore, ought to have no white man living with 
him, but to surround himself with native subor¬ 
dinates of his own choosing. Later on, if he feels 
the want of an artisan or two, he should choose 
men of a dark complexion, in order to preserve, by 
his own isolation, tho prestige of his race among 
the natives. 

•Secondly, as regards llie purchase of a house for 
a station, or of land for its construction.—As M. 
d’Abbadiu's opening remarks on this point are 
somewhat startling, and infer a greater knowledge 
of history and mythology among the natives than 
they are generally credited with possessing, we 
think it better to give his own words:— 


“Rion n'est aussi daugereux quo Tacquisition d’un 
immcuble. L.Vfrieain raeonte aussi lot l’origine dels 
puissance des Anglais dans l'lnde. II dit que tout 
un vasts pays ne jouvait etre conquis que par la 
ruse, et ne manquo pas d’attribuer aux vainqueurs 
des Indieus la fable quo les ancions racontent des 
WienicicDs riebarques au lieu oil Carthage devait 
s'elover. L'histoire do la peau do vache coupee on 
lnnieres d'uno miueeur extreme pour envelopper le 
plus de terrain possible plait, ii I'iinagination afrioaine; 
on la repete eouvont. Toute acquisition d'un im- 
moublo semble aux indigenes un premior pas pour 
s'emparer du pays.” 

In case, however, the traveller be determined to 
make the purchase, he must first know how to 
make a valid contract. That he will find very 
ditlicult; the dillerent local customs in this re¬ 
spect vary greatly, and in a country where the 
new arrival can only hold his ground by tbe 
prestige which he ought to create, it would be es¬ 
pecially annoyimr to a man to become a laugh¬ 
ing-stock to the people because be has not 
made a valid contract, or because he has 
paid his money to some one who is not the 
owner, and who for this reason at once disappears 
or spends the money he has received. In such 
cases as these, of which M. d'Abbadie says there 
are some sad examples, it is possible, of course, to 
institute a prosecution, but of what use would it 
be for a man to commence an action in a country 
in which he knows hardly anything of the lan¬ 
guage ? In point of fact he would have to put up 
with his loss in silence, and the consequence would 
be that all the rogues in the neighbourhood would 
do their best to plunder him. 

The better course, therefore, for the head of the 
station to pursue would be to rent the land and to 
build a hut on it after the native manner, first 
making a friend of the owner, who, finding it to 
his interest to take care of a liberal tenant, 
would always protect him in case of need. 
This is not all, for, however clever he may be, 
the new-comer runs the risk of making a bad 
choice of a site, which, later on, may cbance to 
be found inconvenient, too small, or, perhaps, un¬ 
healthy. Last of all, in spite of all his sagacity, 
he cannot tell beforehand whether intestine wars 
may not change the high-roads through the coun¬ 
try, or whether a friendly chief may not give 
place to a hostile tyrant. In such cases the inter¬ 
national representative would find it to his interest 
to change the position of his station. If he has 
purchased it, lie will not be able to take it away 
with him, and he will have to abandon it or make 
a present of it to the first comer; and even in 
that case he may make himself ridiculous from 
the fact of the transfer not being made ac¬ 
cording to the customs of the country. Such 
an eventuality would cause loss of that prestige 
which is so necessary to a man who, metaphorically 
speaking, drops into a country like an aerolite. If 
money be a source of power in every country, 
prestige, in M. d’Abbadie’s opinion, is far more so. 
A further consideration, too, convinces Mm that 
stations ought never to be bought, but always 
rented: this is, that the purchase-money of a 
single site would suffice for the renting of at least 
teu; and he urges that, however liberal the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee may be disposed to be, they 
will desire to multiply their means of action, and 
will not lose sight of the fact that their resources 
are not inexhaustible. Edw. Dcffield Jones. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Air able and diversified number of tbe Church 
Quarterly leads off with a well-argued demolition 
of the theoretic doctrine of the Annihilation of 
the Wicked, and concludes that such theories are 
always constructed at the expense of important 
truth which does not fit into them. This is 
followed by a survey of “ The Church of Eng¬ 
land in the Eighteenth Century,” acutely con¬ 
trasting the progress of the Church's recovery 
from the days of the Commonwealth down to the 
accession of George I. with the subsequent 
attempt to strangle her very life introduced by that 
monarch and his Minister, Walpole, as well as by 
the favour shown to Arianism and Latitudinarian- 
ism in high places. The laxness and non-resi¬ 
dence of some of the eighteenth-century bishops, 
the perfunctory services of the majority of them, 
and the impetus uudesignedly given to schism by 
tbe fathers of the Evangelical movement, are 
credited with the growing indifference which 
availed to stifle the Church's living voice, spread 
the “ cancer ” of nationalism, and multiplied Dis¬ 
senting sects in a proportion unheard of before the 
death of Queen Anne. Among more urgent 
Church questions, “ The Present Condition of the 
Relations between Church and State ” and “ The 
Church and the Crisis ” are discussed in able 
articles: the first contending for a voice of 
the faithful laity in the choice of bishops; for 
bishops as judges and lawyers as assessors, and not 
vice versd, in spiritual courts and causes ; and for 
Church legislation through her own constitutional 
organs, as the patent remedies: while the second 
discusses, from the high-ritual point of view, the 
Ridsdale Judgment, and, in passing, regards the 
choice of Lord Penzance as Provincial Judge as 
implying intentional defiance and a spirit the 
opposite to conciliation on the part of the prelates 
who made it. Out of polemics many readers will 
turn with relief to the secular articles with which 
this number is rife. One of the best is on the 
“Indian Mutiny,” of which a graphic rhumb is 
based on Sir J. W. Kaye’s unfinished history. 
Another is a candid and far from unfair criticism 
of the autobiography of “ Harriet Martineau,” 
whom the writer estimates with acute insight 
and occasional tenderness, although constrained 
to maintain that, with rare qualities of mind and 
heart, she had actually and absolutely “ no eye ” 
for what was spiritual. The article on “ Falkland 
and his Modern Critics” also deserves perusal. 

In the International Review (New York, Bos¬ 
ton, and London) the first and second articles 
present, as parts of a synopsis of the whole ques¬ 
tion, the problem of^ “ The Turks in Europe,” 
and “Ought Russia to Prevail?” Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton contributes, in addition to his Art Letter, 
an instructive and interesting survey of the “Old 
Dutch and Flemish Masters,” on the basis of the 
French volume on the same subject published 
shortly before his sudden death by the late cele¬ 
brated painter, Eugene Fromentin. The article 
is rich in comparisons and contrasts of Rubens, 
Vandyke, and Rembrandt, with studies of such 
questions as the secret of Dutch art (care and sin¬ 
cerity in drawing), with two great helps to suc¬ 
cess (industry and safe guidance). Prof. Francis 
Walker's second article on the “ Lato World’s 
Fair” at Philadelphia is concerned with its “ Dis¬ 
play,” in which we are glad to find that, of all 
foreign nations, he accounts Great Britain easily 
first in the Fine Arts Department. British paint¬ 
ings and sculpture being admirably represented. 
In pottery and porcelain Japan and China bore off 
the bell, Europe, with some British exceptions, 
being backward in this department, as in that of 
glass-ware, for which the United States deserved 
the palm. The literary article par excellence of 
the number is Mr. Whipple’s sketch of Barry 
Cornwall and some of his contemporaries, for 
which the reminiscences of Mr. James T. Fields, 
of Boston, have been drawn upon, in supplement 
of the autobiography. The writer has done well 


to prefer for a poetic citation anent Procter's wife 
the little-known “ Epistle from an Obscure Philoso¬ 
pher” to the more trite “Poet's Song to his 
Wife; ” for the former describes the two phases, 
lover's ecstacy and husband's waking bliss. He 
also introduces us to the suppers, at which 
Ticknor turned up his nose, but which Lamb and 
Godwin, Hunt and Hazlitt doubtless preferred to 
the society of Holland House, and records some 
stories that are not common of Rogers’ sub¬ 
acidity and Coleridge’s omniscience. 

In the London Quarterly Review, published at 
the Wesleyan Conference Office, we recognise, as 
usual, temperate but firm exposition of theological 
opinions, often, as in the third article, in accord 
with the orthodox Church views, and certainly 
clever, able writing in the case of the secular 
articles. Of such in the July number three at 
least deserve attention: a general article on 
Biographical Literature, from the days of Plu¬ 
tarch, Tacitus, and Suetonius until the present 
time, which does justice to each ditlerent form and 
phase of the subject; a clever and graphic review 
of the Lives of George Whitfield which have 
issued in this decade from Mr. Tyerman and 
Mr. Gledstone; and an able criticism of Bux¬ 
ton Forman's new edition of the Poetical 
Works of Shelley, in which the writer goes 
far to prove that just at the time of his 
sudden taking away, at thirty years of age, the 
poet was evincing in his Hellas and elsewhere a 
return course from the boyish atheism which had 
offended the critics in Queen Mab towards a 

P artial and, it was to be hoped, progressive belief, 
t is urged that in his ceaseless aspiration and 
struggle, nnd his sympathy with the poor and 
downtrodden, Shelley “appropriated, without 
knowing it, much from Christianity.” The writer 
criticises tbe poetical works with the various 
fragments from a thorough study of recent Shel- 
leyan materials, being well at home in the 
emendations and adversaria of Mr. Garnett, Mr. 
Fleay, Mr. Rossetti, as well as those of Mr. 
Buxton Forman himself. 

The Savoy Annual for 1877 is a prettily get- 
up and printed annual in connexion with the 
Savoy Chapel, to which the editor, Mr. Charles 
Pickering Roberts, the Rev. W. J. Loftie, Charles 
Brodie Sewell, M.D., and the Rev. Henry White, 
the chaplain of the Savoy, have contributed more 
or less pleasant and pertinent papers. “ The 
Choir,” “ The Congregation,” “ The Treachers,” 
“ Our Boys,” are the subjects of some of these. 
Perhaps, if the Annual is to become an institu¬ 
tion, it will do well to import a few papers on 
more extraneous subjects. 


THE HUNTERIAN CLUB. 


The Report of the Hunterian Club states that the 
books for the fourth year are as follows:—Samuel 
Rowlands’ Ouy Earle of Warwick (1607), Dr. 
Merri-man (1600), A Whole Crew of Kind 
Gossips (1600), A Sacred Memorie of our Lord 
and Sauiour lesus Christ (161S), and Heaven's 
Glory, Seeke It, SfC. (1028); Thomas Lodge’s 
Scillaes Metamorphosis (1580), nnd A Maryarite 
of America (1500) ; and Bannatyno Manuscript, 
Part 3 (1568). 

In addition, the members will receivo Alex¬ 
ander Garden’s Life of Bishop Elphinstone, and 
A Theatre of Scottish Worthies, edited bv Mr. 
David Laing, and presented by Mr. Alexander B. 
Stewart. All the known works of Samuel 
Rowlands, as given in Mr. Ilazlitt’s Handbook, 
are now reprinted by the club, with the exception 
of A Theatre of Delightful Recreation (1605), and 
Siv London Gossips (1607), both lost pieces, at 
least the council have been unable to hear of any 
copies existing; nor have they been able to dis¬ 
cover the first edition of Dr. Merryman (1007). 
Failing it, they are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Huth for the use of his copy of the second 
edition of 1600, from which the club’s reprint has 
been made. The rarity of this second edition may 


be understood when it is stated that in the tilth 
portion of the Rev. Mr. Corser’s sale (July, 1870) 
it brought 211. 10*. The council would' still be 
glad to hear of the much more interesting edition 
of 1007 ; and should it be found within a reason¬ 
able time, and access had to it, they would not 
hesitate to reprint it, relegating the second edition 
to an appendix. The following entry in tbe 
“Stationers’ Registers” (Mr. Arber’s Transcript 
vol. iii., p. 609) points to the fact that another 
production by Rowlands, if printed, as it most 
likely was, has dropped out of sight:— 

“ 22 Maij 1617. 

“ Master Pauier.—Entred for his copie vn ler ti; 
handos of master Tauernor and both the wardi ns A 
Poerae intituled The Brule, written by Samuel! nor¬ 
lands, vjd.” 

Perhaps this notice may lead to its discovery. 

It is intended to print a sheet or two of sh;-r. 
miscellaneous pieces by Rowlands, of which ft? 
following are known to the council, but they hop? 
that some of the members may be in a position to 
point out others: 1. Lines before Thonn- 

Andrewe's Vnmasking of a Feminine Machinal 
(1604); 2. Lines on Ben Jonson's Volpone in IV. 
Parises' Curtaine Drawer of the World (1612): 3. 
A Ballad on Sir Thomas Overbury (Mr. Hazlitfs 
Handbook, Article 20) (1614) ; 4. Lines in I. 
Collins’ Teares of Love [Where can a copy of this 
work be seen ?] (1615) ; 5. Lines “ To My Louifc’ 
P’riend, Iohn Taylor,” in the Water Poet's Works, 
folio (1630). 

With regard to a general Introduction to Samuel 
Rowlands’ works, the council are in some difficulty. 
In 1816 Sir Walter Scott reprinted The Lettm 
of Humors Blood in the Head-vaine, for which k 
wrote a short preface, partly of a particular and 
partly of a general character. Although since 
that time much has been written on the contents 
of the tracts themselves, nothing has been 
covered of a biographical character. In fact, ab¬ 
solutely nothing is known of Rowlands' personal 
history; and this is all the more remarkable ccr- 
sidering his great popularity as a writer. Failing 
other arrangements for an Introduction, it has 
been suggested that this preface by Sir W alter 
Scott be reproduced, with a bibliographical index ot 
critical extracts from other authors. A glass-rial 
index and title-pages will also be given. 

Only two tracts by Thomas Lodge have bsn 
reprinted this year. This arises from the fact 
that the council were anxious to clear the way by 
finishing all the Rowlands tracts, so as to be en¬ 
abled, in the succeeding year, to give greater at¬ 
tention to the former author. Through tbe kiid- 
ness of Mr. S. Ghristie-Miller, of Britwell. the 
council have had access to the first edition oi 
Bosalyitde (1590), and to the Hislorie of lvMt 
Second Duke of Normandy (1591), both uniqo--. 
The first-mentioned, as is well known, is the wort 
upon which Shakspero founded his play of -f* 
You Like It, and has been several times reprinted 
from the second edition of 1592—in Mr. Collwj 
Shakespeare Library, 1850, and in Mr. Haztitts 
Shakespeare Library, 1875—while the first edition 
bus never yet been reprinted. Mr. Chrrstn- 
Miller's unique copy unfortunately wants the 
whole sheet R, or four leaves; but in the clubs 
reprint this missing portion will he supplied IN® 
the second edition of 1592. 


GERMAN LETTER. 

Gotha: July IV 6 ’"' 

“ Ueber Tod und Seliicksal 
Trostet die Scbiinhoit allein, 

Liehtet die niichtliehen Klufto 

Sonnegemiodene Griifte 

Still umgoldend wie Mondenscheiu. 

He who can sing the praises of beauty in 
way must himself be a favourite of the Goddess 
It is Paul Heyse, who has published a new col¬ 
lection of poems entitled Skizzenbueh (Berlin: ■ 

Hertz). As the unambitious name implies, toe 
poet has put together here all the changing seen* 
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and experiences that his life has brought to him 
for many years; and this is a fault of the book. 
There are many insignificant poems among them, 
though that in itself does no harm—for Heyse’s 
verses are always melodious and tasteful, and he 
might say like Schiller's Sanger, “ Siisser Wohllaut 
schiaft in der Saiten Gold ”—but one would feel 
more clearly the beauty of most of the poems 
if they were published separately. The greater 
number of modern lyrists still sing the melodies 
which Goethe and Schiller, and afterwards Uhland, 
Buckert, and Lenau invented, and they cannot be 
blamed on that account, for we have all grown up 
in this mode of expression and feeling; still there 
is a peculiar mode of thought belonging to our 
day, and it is given to few to represent this 
artistically. Men of inferior talent generally en¬ 
deavour to attain this by imitating Heinrich 
Heine; they think that they are genial when they 
are only vulgar, and graceful in form when they 
make had verses. Der neue Tannhiiuter, by a 
Hanoverian writer, is a melancholy' example of this. 
At the head of the really modern and important 
lyric poets stand two, Paul Heyse and Theodor 
Storm. The artistic character of these two poets 
is very different, for while Storm speaks to us in 
short rhythms with melody and richness, but is 
slow and restrained, and has only put together 
one little hook in many years, melodies well forth 
from Heyse’s lips in nch abundance. Yet we 
should be making a great mistake if we were to 
conclude from the title that these were only slight 
sketches: they are rather, for the most part, little 
works of art carefuUy executed and finished. 
The" Cicisbeo " and the “Novelle”are striking 
tale3 in the shortest form; the weakest are, 
perhaps, the sonnets, “ Dichterprofile,” and the 
episrams, while the “ Liebeslieder ” contain a 
delightful wealth of grace, tenderness, sprightli- 
nes, and harmony. Hans Hopfen, in his recent 
hook Streitfragen und Frinnerungen (Stuttgart: 
Cotta), has given us some valuable information 
about another eminent lyrist, Hermann Lingg. 
The book contains, besides, much that is worth 
readmg—for instance, some articles on Friedrich 
Halm and Franz Grillparzer, and especially we 
tear mention some pieces on the modern drama. 
Among new novels we must not pass over a work 
by Gutzkow, for the very reason that it is sure to 
he much read. The Neue Serapionsbriider is not 
a very pleasant work. It presents a gloomy 
picture with many true and finely-drawn details, 
and yet, as a whole, it is without really har¬ 
monious colour. Of course we do not mean by 
this to blame the poet for having exposed un¬ 
sparingly the dark sides of modern life; on the 
contrary, his keen sarcasms on the prevalent 
optimism make a very wholesome impression on 
mind, and being a native of Berlin, and an 
exceedingly penetrating observer, he can depict in 
s masterly manner some individual types of his 
native town; hut modern Germany would be an 
historical enigma if the general view of its social 
hie as it is given here were a true one. Even a 
feigner would perceive this, for it is like a land- 
ecape deprived of the sunlight common to all 
countries. It does not seem unnecessary to make 
thii remark, as the other day in an English news- 
pnper specimens of German manners and chnrac- 
fe were quoted from a novel by Friitilein Mariitt. 
fes lady’s novels have, it is true, become well 
known through the bad taste of one of our most 
popular journals, and are read eagerly' by the un- 
wucated mass of women and girls, but they are 
lull of silliness and impossibilities, such as only 
™ unregulated fancy of an eccentric old maid 
could produce, and her productions as a rule are 
?ct read by serious persons. Unfortunately, there 
IVu i r Wnter w h° m we cannot dismiss so easily, 
uhelm Jensen belongs to the novel writers who 
most widely read in Germany just now, and, 
e ,®. U8t uold, not without reason. He has a rich 
n lively imagination, and knows how to paint in 
.owing colours and very finely-executed detail. 

8 "Hugs past times and distant countries before 


our eyes with magical and illusive clearness, and 
he has a melodious and picturesque language at 
commnud which he knows admirably how to use 
with many-coloured effects in observations partly 
elegiac, partly humorous. He began as an imi¬ 
tator of Storm, afterwards pursued his own path, 
and has written an endless number of works, un¬ 
fortunately of very unequal merit. Even in the 
best an inclination for what is unlovely shows 
itself, often destroying the most beautiful themo 
in the execution; sometimes it is as if an under¬ 
tone making a perfect harmony impossible 
pervaded the author’s entire sensibility. But 
the worst part of it is, this inclination to what 
is ugly has been accompanied latterly by great 
carelessness, which betrays itself in the bad style 
of composition, though even more in the deline¬ 
ation of the characters, and from these two causes 
comes a series of scenes which would certainly 
give a foreigner a strange idea of German life: 
many of them are positively coarse and repulsive. 
Hnppily, however, I am able to add that one of 
his latest works is just now before me, carefully 
worked out, and showing the good sides of the 
author in a favourable light. The scene is laid in 
the author’s home, Schleswig-Holstein, and is 
rightly entitled Flut/i und Fbbe (Mitau: E. Behre), 
for a fresh and invigorating sea-breeze seems to 
blow in it. 

A complete edition of a work belonging to 
older literature, and which brings again to our re¬ 
membrance a great man whose works are becoming 
les9 and less read, has appeared—Herder's complete 
works, edited lay Bernhard Suphan (Berlin: 
AVeidraann). In the opinion of all connoisseurs 
this hook is edited with the greatest care and cir¬ 
cumspection, and the very first volume contains a 
number of interesting hut long-forgotten early 
works, essays and reviews from 1764 to 1767. 


In the Heeren-Ukert collection the first part of a 
History of France from 1830 to 1871, by KarlHille- 
brand, has appeared (Gotha: Perthes), a very learned 
and interesting work. The author, who has been 
known for a long time ns a clever and widely- 
cultivated journalist, and who has become well 
acquainted with the character of the Romance 
nations by a long residence in France and Italy, 
lias here begun a solid and serious undertaking. 
Part I., which is before us, is actually, indeed, only 
a history of the diplomacy and politics of the years 
1830 to 1867, and it shows everywhere the fruits 
of the investigations which the author was allowed 
to make in the German and Italian archives. 
This special kind of study seems to give a common 
character to many modern works of history: at 
least, most of the younger historians take up a 
political standpoint which is not far removed from 
the point of view of the old diplomatists. It shows 
itself also in this work, as on the one hand the 
principle is enunciated with cynical sincerity that 
“ In politics success is the reward, unsuccess the 
penalty ; ” and, on the other hand, the significance 
of royalty is mentioned with sacred respect, and 
those looked down upon with a grand air of dis¬ 
dain who shut themselves out from this 
mysticism by an “ outward conception ” of 
political life. These peculiarities, however, have 
no eflect on the statements of the historian, and 
we must grant that he has fully attained his object 
—to present to his reader a clear and broad view 
of the connexion of things. ■*' 

Antiquarian knowledge has been advanced by a 
very considerable work —Pompejmiische Studiin , 
bv Heinrich Niasen (Leipzig: Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel). This is the first time the attempt has 
been made to give a history of the city, founded 
on the most careful and extensive investigations 
of the existing ruins, and this, of course, would 
bo of the highest importance to antiquarian 
science. For this purpose a series of very 
thorough preparatory papers was written by 
Herr Richard Schone, who intended originally 
to bring out an architectural history of Pompeii, 
but was prevented by receiving an appointment 
in the Prussian Office of PubUc Worship from 


continuing the work, and passed them on to his 
friend to publish. Among others there is an 
excellent chapter on architectural materials, lava, 
tufa, chalk, &c., as weU as a thorough treatment 
of the chief buildings that have as yet been 
excavated. Prof. Nissen, who up to the present 
time has been teaching at the University of Mar¬ 
burg and is shortly to migrate to Gottingen, has 
continued and completed these investigations, and 
endeavoured to trace the development of the town 
from its foundation. So now, for the first time, 
instead of the picture which the ashes of Vesuvius 
have preserved to us from the age of Nero,, 
we have an historical picture in which the 
features of the old Oscan city are again clearly 
perceptible under the brilliant crust of the 
colony of Sulla. It is, however, questionable 
whether every reader will be convinced that Pom¬ 
peii was originally an artistically designed plan, a 
colony. In any case the explanation from the 
Greek is very uncertain, and though Strabo says 
that three Oscan towns had Pompeii as their 
harbour town, although Greek Naples was nearer 
to one of them, yet this does not prove that they 
founded the city. The last part of the book, 
which is entirely the author's own, is particularly 
important and interesting; it treats of the houses 
and streets. First, the relation of these to Oriental 
houses is depicted in a vivid manner, and a con¬ 
trast drawn between them and Northern dwelling- 
houses ; then the plan which we may still observe 
in the peasants' cottages of Lower Saxony, is 
shown to he the common basis of the German and 
Graeco-Italian house: the hearth in the middle of 
the large floor, the cattle-stalls at the side, and the 
sleeping-places at the back, aU covered with a 
steep thatched roof. Then we are shown how the 
court, with its adjoining buildings, was added to 
the Homeric dwelling, and how by degrees the 
Greek palace arose, while in the Italian house 
there were spaces behind the atrium. But I 
cannot enter into details in these pages; it is cer¬ 
tain that this treatise on ancient dwelling-houses 
will be instructive and pleasant reading for every 
lover of antiquity. I may mention one more little 
treatise on archaeology, Der Musenchor, a refief 
on a marble base, by Adolf Trendelenburg (Berliner 
Winkelmaunsprogramm). On the good principle 
“lengthy investigations, short books,” we are 
shown in a few lines how the attendants of Apollo, 
who danced their magic dances in the shady forest 
glades, and sang their songs to the murmur of the 
streams, became the instructresses who in dusty 
libraries and lecture-rooms explain to the scholar 
the different kinds of poetry, or point out from ob¬ 
servatories the course of the heavenly bodies. 
The relief, on which the Muses are placed together 
in three groups as representatives of dramatic, 
lyric, and epic poetry, is very badly reproduced, 
hut the treatise is aU the more worth reading. 

0. Aldenhovkn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EARLY PAPAL CHRONOLOGY. 


Trinity College, Cambridge : July, 1877. 

De Rossi (Roma Sotterranea, i., 171) pointed 
out that the following; catalogue of saints for 
December 23, the last day but one of the eccle¬ 
siastical year, in the Hieronymian MartyTology, 
contained fragments of more than one copy of an 
early list of Popes. He can have had no concep¬ 
tion how interesting the discovery would prove, 
or he would not thus have paused upon the verge 
of it. In the first part of the catalogue, read 
down the columns, omitting the names in brackets, 
and you have the text of the Lucchese MS., 
minus one inserted group, indicated by a dotted 
line, and with some corrections from other copies. 


Romae 

Natalis 

Sanctorum 


Trajani 
Euaristi 
Metelli 

(Si. 

[I’ontiani] 

[LuciiJ 
[Dionysi] 

Item Petri Apostoli Lini Telii Xysti. 
Item Xysti Solani Eucharis Xili 
Zephyrini Galliti Cornell. 


Egeni 
Eleutheri 
Urban i 
Corneli 


Titinni 

Cleti 

Siriani 

Bassillini 

[A]niceti 

[Zephyrini] 

Flavian! 

[Stephani] 

Felicia 


Pulli 

Anindeti 


[Soterie] 

Calesti 

[Xysti] 

Euticiani 

Baselini 


The two last items are manifestly scraps of two 
other copies of the same list, tacked on as is the 
wont of that waste-paper basket of martyrologies 
which hears the name of Jerome. 

Now, reading along the lines instead of down 
the columns, we have, by the insertion of the 
names in brackets, a list of Popes in order, from 
Hyginue to Eutychianus, only Anteros, who was 
Pope but for six weeks, being omitted, and blanks 
being left after Flavian («.e. Fabian) and Xvstus 
to represent the vacancy of the see for a year and 
more each time, in the persecutions of Decius and 
Valerian. Had no blank been left after Fabian, 
the name of Cornelius would have been written 
under Callistus, as in the last item. 

In the upper part of the latter columns, we have 
one name of an earlier Pope in each. Cletus and 
Anencletus are on a higher line than their suc¬ 
cessor Euarestus. The names “ Metelli Baselini ” 
follow "Euaristi’-’. as “Tili Baselini” follow 
il Eucharie ’•’ in the last item. These names and 
the others which we have italicised are not Papal. 
“ Pulli ” seems to stand for the Apostle Paul, hut 
the Papal names in- this earlier part must have 
been interlined with others, probably of consuls, 
fixing the date of the demise of each. 

The hypothesis of the existence in early timeg 
of a list of Popes in which each Papal name Was 
followed by the name of one consul of the year of 
his demise will explain much confusion in early 
Papal chronology. 

l*or instance, Pius, in whose episcopate the 
Shepherd of Hennas was written, was certainly 
succeeded by Anicetus some considerable time 
before the death of Polycarp in a.d. 165. If we 
suppose Pius to have deceased in the consulship 
of the two emperors Pius and Marcus, a.d. 145. 
and this year to have been mistaken for the consul¬ 
ship of the two emperors Marcus and Verus, in 
a.d. 161, we can understand the prolongation of 
his popedom to the latter year, which has pro¬ 
duced so much perplexity among chronologers. 

To come to the list before us. It agrees with 
the Liberian Catalogue in naming both Cletus and 
Anencletus, and, as they are put in the third and 


fourth columns, it is probable that both Linus 
and Clement preceded. Euaristus, indeed, is 
found in the second column instead of in the first, 
but he may have been thrust there by the initial 
P. of Peter. 

The Epternach MS. begins with “ Euaristi 
Victoria et aliorum DCCCXXXIII Sisti Apol- 
linis." Euarestus is commemorated on this day 
by the Greeks; Victor is ninth after him, Xystus 
ninth after Victor. 

We may now write down the Liberian list with 
the interlineations. 

Petri apostoli et Pauli 
Titiani 69 

Lini Clemsntis Cleti Anencleti 
Trajani 91, Siriani 102 
Euaristi Alexandri Xysti Telesphori 
Meti/ii 108 Bassillini. 

The appended numbers are the years of our era. 

Twenty-five years from the death of Herod, 
a.d. 44, when Peter is said to have come to Borne, 
bring us to a.d. 60. The consulship of Atilius 
Metilius Bradua is the year assigned in the 
Liberian list to the death of Aristus. 

Syrianus is named in the Paschal Chronicle for 
Servianus cos. II. a.d. 102, Suburanus cos. II. 
a.d. 104, Sergianus Sura cos. III. a.d. 107 (cos. 
II. a.d. 102). For Trajani we find a various 
reading Atriani. Atrntinus was consul a.d. 89. 
His name, in the form Atratianus, would easily 
give rise to the variation. 

It is worth remarking that the consulship of 
Titianus in 60 is later than any date elsewhere 
assigned to the martyrdom of Peter, being in the 
reign of Otho and not of Nero. But Titianus was 
also consul a.d. 52, which is supposed to be the year 
in which Claudius expelled the Jews from Rome. 

Bassillinus would be the name of a noble de¬ 
scended on the female side from a Bassus. The 
Pomponii Bassi, illustrious in the third century, 
like Atticus lived on the Quirinal. A Caecilius 
Bassus, of equestrian family, held out against 
Caesar. Atticus was father-in-law of Agrippa. 
From Agrippa, L. Vipstanius Messalla, cos. a.d. 
115, was probably descended. The Caecilius who 
adopted Atticus may have been a Bassus. The 
extraneous group inserted in the last column, 
is “ Sopatri Saturnini Eufrosini Castulne et 
aliorum dcc similiter." Saturninus, sometimes 
called Pope, and generally joined with Castula, 
was buried on the Balarian way. 

E. B. Birks. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMITIC ALPHADET. 

Settrington Rector}-, York : July 30, 1877. 

Dr. Deecke’s attempt to derive the old Semitic 
alphabet from the cuneiform has been criticised by 
Mr. Sayce from the point of view of an Assyrian 
scholar. There are some further observations of 
a more general nature which may be made from 
the standpoint of a student of ancient alphabets. 

The first thing which such a student remembers 
is that the ground on which Dr. Deecke seeks to 
build is already occupied by a substantial edifice. 
De Rouge's theory must be overthrown before Dr. 
Deecke’s can he erected. De Rouge’s derivation 
of the Semitic alphabet from the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics has, of late years, met with almost uni¬ 
versal acceptance. It has been approved by 
Brugsch, Fibers, Euting, Lauth, Maspero, Haldvy, 
Ewald, Renan, and Lenormant; and, so far as I 
am aware, it has not been rejected as in¬ 
adequate by any competent scholar who bos 
investigated the grounds on which it rests. Dr. 
Deecke lias, therefore, to support not only a heavy 
burden of proof, hut a still heavier burden of dis¬ 
proof. This latter task he has not even attempted. 
Therefore the question now to he determined is, 
not the mere abstract possibility of Dr. Deecke's 
theory, hut the relative probability of the two 
rival theories, Deecke's ana De Rough's. 

In weighing these two theories one against the 
other, it must be borne in mind that De Rouge’s 
method is far more strict than Dr. Deecke's. De 


RougiS does not, as Dr. Deecke imagines, arbitrarily 
search among the 400 Egyptian hieroglyphs fcr 
resemblances to the Semitic letters, but he con- 
fines himself to the so-called Egyptian alphabet 
of twenty-five sounds. By a most careful and 
elaborate investigation, he shows that twenty-one 
of the Semitic letters severally correspond in sound 
to twenty-one out of the twenty-five Egyptian 
alphabetic sounds. In fifteen cases the resemblance 
in form between the letters and the correspond® 
hieroglyphs is manifest; in the other six cass 
the resemblance, though not so striking, is fairly 
close. Moreover, De Rouge, as a rule, eschew; 
variants, and, with hardly an exception, takes tits 
normal hieroglyphs of the Egyptian alphabet as tie 
basis of his comparison. With this rigorous scien¬ 
tific method of De RougiS we must compare the lati¬ 
tude of Dr. Deecke’s process. He claims to have 
confined his range of choice to the eighty Assyrian 
characters which are composed of leas than live 
wedges. In reality, however, he uses, when he in¬ 
quires them, characters composed of live, blx, aid 
even of seven wedges. Now, in Prof. Sayce's 
Assyrian Grammar I find that the characters ecu- 
taining not more than seven wedges are 2ft) in 
number. Each of these has on an average two 
phonetic values, and thus, even without reckon® 
the variant forms on which Dr. Deecke relies i : 
more than half his identifications, it is plain that 
he has allowed himself more than 500 Assyrian 
characters out of which to select the prototypes ;! 
the tweuty-two Semitic letters. His range c: 
choice is therefore twenty times as great as Is 
Rouge's, or, if we include variants, probably fifiy 
times as great. He is also more lax than ft 
Rouge as to the amount of admissible varistioc 
in the phonetic values of the signs which he com¬ 
pares. 

Passing from the comparison of methods to tbs 
comparison of results, I find that, instead of ob¬ 
taining, as De Rougd does, fifteen close resem¬ 
blances and six fair approximations, Dr, Deed® 
barely succeeds in discovering so many as two a 
three Semitic letters which agree satislactorilf 
with the corresponding Assyrian characters. 

As this assertion will probably be challenged, 
it may be well to restate it with greater detail 

In the case of four letters, aleph, mm, M, 
and shin, I consider that there i3 no appreciable 
resemblance between the Semitic letter and ill 
supposed Assyrian prototype. 

In the case of two letters, beth and hheth, there 
is a very striking resemblance, hut, unfortunate) 
for Dr. Deecke’s argument, the resemblance das 
not exist, as it should do, between the Assyria 
and the Semitic forms, but between the old 
Babylonian, which was the parent of the Assyrw 
character, and the archaic Greek, to which the 
Semitic letter gave birth. Thus in the cw » 
beth, where the Babylonian ha resembles the old 
Dorian and Attic beta, we know that the Baby¬ 
lonian form had gone entirely out of use 1,500, or 
at the very least 1,000, years before the Greek torm 
which it resembles had come into existence. 1 
confess I am unable to follow Dr. Deecke ste™ 
thought when he asserts that this increaike 
atavism is “ a strong proof in my favour.' 

The same argument which is fatal to beth apple* 
also to the letter hheth, but it need not be inriswj 
on, as Prof. Sayce has shown that the supp ; *d 
prototype of hheth is not Assyrian at ail, 01 
Accadian. This is also the case with vm, 
which, therefore, nothing need be said. 

Next come eleven letters in which the re*®’ 
blance to the normal Assyrian character is # 
slight that Dr. Deecke has been obliged to & 
his argument on some exceptional, accidental. 
non-Assyrian variant. Some of these alk?' 
variants are mere misprints in modern books; [ D 
of them, I believe, did not even come into esi- 
ence till after the Semitic alphabet had been 
use for several centuries, others, for geograpn 11 
reasons, are out of the question. , e 

Eighteen letters are thus disposed of on 
ground of there being no sufficient 
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between the Semitic letter and the normal As¬ 
syrian character. 

’ There remain four letters, lamed, caph, samech, 
anti i nil, as to which Dr. Deecke’s tables exhibit a 
tolerable resemblance between the Semitic and 
the Assyrian forms. In three of these cases, 
however, there is not that rigorous correspondence 
between the Semitic and Assyrian sounds -which 
we ought to tiud. The case of lamed must be dis- 
mis'etl altogether, as the Assyrian character has 
the phonetic value of nu, and not of la as Dr. 
Ileecke alleges. The Assyrian prototypes of caph 
and tameeh really represent koph and shin. The 
letter sod remains, but here Dr. Deecke has rc- 
ceurse to a variant form, and the likeness is not 
nearly so great as in the cases of caph and 

Jo!,, ch. 

Summing up the result of the whole comparison, 
it anpesrs that De Rougd has achieved a striking 
s-i'.-cw* with fifteen letters, a fair success with six, 
and has failed once, while Dr. Deecke, with 
twvnty times the Tange of choice, has succeeded 
imiitl. iently well three times, and hits failed more 
or less conspicuously in the remaining nineteen 

C.U.O. 

Thus, to speak mildly, the case presented bv 
hr. Ii'rcke is extremely weak as compared with 
the arc,-pted theory of De ltouge, which has to be 
overthrown before Dr. Deecke can even come into 

the held. 

li.it the case against Dr. Deecke is quite as 
if looked at from another side. Dr. Deecke 
m.n In pitted, not against De Rouge, hut against 
hiaisdf. A few weeks before the appearance of 
he article on the Semitic alphabet he published a 
;h r pamphlet in which he endeavours to explain 
th; Cypriote syllabary from the Assyrian cunei- 
k'nii. This essay seems to me, as it does to Mr. 
.Say re, as decided a success as the other attempt is 
a lio'ikd failure. 

lu tins Cypriote essay, instead of having against, 
him a rival theory which has stood unchallenged 
l-:i-re the world for eighteen years. Dr. Deecke 
ins -imply worked out in detail the brilliant guess 
"kirh was made four years ago by the lamented 
R.nndis, and which has ever since been regarded 
as the probable hut unproved solution of the Ov¬ 
id >te problem. 

Starting thus, with every presumption in his 
lavour, instead of against him, I find that out of 
tar titty-two Cypriote signs which Dr. Deecke 
nndertakes to explain he succeeds in thirty-five 
instances in showing a startling resemblance in 
Iorm between the Assyrian and the Cypriote cha- 
nct.-rs which denote the same syllable. Out of 
the remaining seventeen identifications several are 
-gtwm improbable, and hardly any are so had as 
i ! he quite out of the question. 

healing with fifty-two Cypriote signs he has 
1 -T twice to resort to closed Assyrian svllahles, 

-'ii -mis with the twenty-two Semitic letters he 
;• driven to take refuge in this expedient no less 
tea tight times. In accounting for the Semitic 
be has to range front country to country 
^arough a period of 2,000 years, in a fruitless 
“■‘Mi lor rare or non-existent variants; on the 
| "M band, when explaining the Cypriote signs he 
b * m. ns a rule, to go straight to that one normal 
cukilorm character which approaches most closely 
tM phonetic value of the Cypriote syllable. 
ls mil r e of choice is practically nil. The” expla- 
he gives of the Cypriote signs seem to 
• '*“* out 0M after another easily and naturally, 

• ui as fbev ought to do if the theory were 
rrect if the cuneiform characters are set up- 
f-nt UuTned through 00°), we usually see at once 

- ii‘ entity with the Cypriote sign—whereas with 

- i irplanations of the Semitic letters each of the 

- Miy-two requires a separate effort and a dif- 
tl \ n , P roce8 s._ Again, it is the earliest forms of 
. ,'P r ' ote signs which approximate most closely 
,1 • a ‘ ■ vr ' ao characters from which they are 
lawM'd W *' erea . 8 the Semitic letters the 

bn ?et j ono * 0 o’ ca b sequence has continually to ' 


- With the Cypriote signs Dr. Deecke succeeds 
nearly three times out of four in giving a highly 
, probable explanation, whereas with the Semitic 
i letters the proportion is reversed, and there are at 
1 the very least six conspicuous failures to one 
, doubtful triumph. His success with the Cypriote 
j signs is too frequent and too persistent to lie due 
merely to accident, whereas there is a strong 
a prion probability that out of the twenty-two 
Semitic letters some three or four Would present 
an accidental similarity of form to one or 
another of the dozen or twenty characters with 
which Dr. Deecke's lax method permits each of 
them to be compared. In other words, if we 
knew for certain that Dr. Deecke’s theory of the 
Semitic alphabet was a mere dream, we might 
fairly expect that he would be able to make out 
quite as many plausible resemblances as he has 
actually established. In order practically to test 
this assertion, I have taken the trouble to compare 
the old Semitic alphabet with the Japanese syl¬ 
labary, and I find that I can pick out twenty-two 
Japanese characters which resemble the twenty- 
two letters of the Semitic alphabet more closely 
in form and sound than is the case with the twenty- 
two cuneiform characters which have been selected 
by Dr. Deecke as the basis of his theory. 

Isaac Taylor. 


Queen’s College, Oxford : July 30, 1877. 

A controversy in print is always unsatisfactory, 
and half an hour's conversation would, I feel sure, 
do more towards making Dr. Deecke and myself 
of one mind than a whole volume of elaborate 
arguments. Dr. Deecke's letter makes it clear 
that he has misunderstood the meaning and drift 
of a good deal that I said, and for this the neces¬ 
sary brevity of my letter is no doubt responsible. 
The nature and use of the Assyrian syllabary is 
so complicated that it may be described as a suc¬ 
cession of pitfalls. I am afraid that I must 
myself plead guilty to having led Dr. Deecko iuto 
some erroneous conclusions, through not having 
distinguished in the first column of the Syllabary 
given in my Elementary Assyrian Grammar 
between Accadiau words never used as phonetic 
values, Aecadian phonetic values, Assyrian pho¬ 
netic values, and phonetic values common to 
Accadiau and Assyrian alike. Dr. Deecke is 
lainly under a misconception as to the relation 
etween the Assyrian and the so-called Accadiau 
texts, which is one of the first difficulties that 
meet us on the threshold of Assyrian study, hut 
which is also one of the tirst facts to he 
clearly and firmly grasped by the decipherer. 
Had it not been for this misconception Dr. 
Deecke would never have asserted that “ in 
Assyrian itself the final consonant” of closed 
syllables “ was very often a mute letter.” Such 
was the case in Accadiau but not in As¬ 
syrian. Nor would he have argued from the 
name assigned to character No. 0 that its usual 
value in Assyrian was dih, and not lu, since the 
name was given in Accadiau times. The same 
misconception seems to have prompted the remark 
that he does “not see why the character No. 12 
should not have got the value of l.' 1 It is ouly in 
a very few instances that a character in the As¬ 
syrian texts acquired a phonetic value from its 
Semitic pronunciation as an ideograph, and the 
character in question is not one of these. IVc 
never find it used with any other value than that 
of nu. 

Dr. Deecke has also drawn a wrong inference 
from what I have said on pages v. and vi. of my 
Elementary Assyrian Grammar. No distinction, 
it is true, is made between caph and koph, samech 
and shin when they are finals, or when they begin 
a closed syllable, but they arc carefully distin¬ 
guished from each other when they begin an open 
syllable. Nor is it correct to assert that he and 
’ayin were not represented by special characters in 
Assyrian. Special characters were set apart to 
denote these sounds, while the character from 
which Dr. Deecke would derive their symbols in 


the Phoenician alphabet never stood for them, but 
only for kheth, and occasionally dheth. 1 am not 
sure whether I understand what Dr. Deecke means 
by his reference to the similarity in form between 
the characters that represent su (y’) and su (jg). 
I at least cannot discover it, and the hieroglyphics 
out of which they severally developed, as well as 
their forms in archaic Babylonian, have not the 
slightest connexion with one another. 

This brings me to Dr. Deecke’s attempt to evade 
the charge of mixing together forms of various 
ages and localities, by the statement that many of 
them were only quoted as showing an “ analogical 
development of form in the cuneiform writings 
themselves.” But this will not explain the use 
made of the old hieratic forms of the characters, of 
which we have no examples after the sixteenth 
century n.c. at the latest. These forms were 
neither contemporaneous with those of Assyria 
nor employed in the same country. If the com¬ 
parison of the Phoenician letters with them is to 
he maintained, the Phoenician letters will have 
to be derived from Babylonia, and not from 
Nineveh, before the sixteenth century n.c., and 
the resemblances supposed to exist between them 
and the Assyrian forms of the cuneiform characters 
will be either accidental or illusive. Vie must 
bo careful not to confuse the hieratic of the 
early Chaldean inscriptions with the so-called 
hieratic or black-letter of Assyria, an example 
of which is found on the Stele of Sargon 
from Cyprus. As for the characters which 
I called “ non-existent,” I must still persevere 
in the title I gave them; the forms quoted by 
Dr. Deecke are due to miscopies and misprints. 
Neither Mordtmann norMenant is right in giving- 
the disputed characters 6 and 17 as variant 
forms of ut and bar, whether in Susian, Armenian,. 
Median, or any other texts. 

Lastly, I am obliged to differ from Dr. Deecke 
as to the “ very limited choice ” of characters which 
the inventor of the Semitic alphabet seems to have 
had before him. Assuming that he wished to 
adapt only those characters which had the smallest 
number of wedges, he still had a large number to 
choose from, especially as Dr. Deecke allows him 
to have adapted characters containing five, six, 
and even seven wedges. Indeed, if his object was 
to employ characters with the fewest possible 
wedges, it is strange that he should have passed 
over so many which lay ready to hand and were- 
composed of only one or two. A. II. Sayce. 


A FRESH ALLUSION TO SHAKSPEP.E ? 

3 St. George’s Square, N.W. : July 28,1877. 
To his King Oberon and Queen Mab this time. 
R. B., in his “ Comment upon the Two Tales of 
our Ancient, Renowned, and Ever-Living Poet, 
Sir Jeffrey Chaucer, Knight. . . . The Millers 
Tale, and the Wife of Bath, 1005,” says, at p. 
151, of the opening of the Wife’s Tale:— 

“In this King [Arthurj's daies (if they will take the 
word of a good Old Wife of Hath) 

‘ All was this land fulfilled of fairy 
The Elfo queue, with her joly company,’ &c. 

King Oberon , Queen Mab. Prince Cricket, and his 
Paramour Pig-Widgeon, with all their fair Company, 
used to repair hither, and dance a Cinquo-pace upon 
the Meads (if they had so much Art among them.) ” 

F. J. Furnivall. 


“ PESSIMISM. 

Savilc Club. 15 Sovile Row : July 28, 1877. 

Iii the review of my book on Pessimism, by Mr. 
E. Wallace, in the last number of the Academy— 
a review which I gladly acknowledge to be praise¬ 
worthily intelligent considering the apparent dis¬ 
tance between on* philosophic standpoints—there 
is one passage which I CRnnot but regard as dis¬ 
tinctly misleading. Mr. Wallace gives the follow¬ 
ing as my answer to the question, “ Is happiness 
attainable P ” 

“ ‘Happiness has been and is now being realised.' 
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The aggregate of fixed external circumstancos makes 
in itself for happiness; and the prevailing estimate 
of life, in the case of all but those of * unhappy tem¬ 
perament,’ is distinctly favourable.” 

Of the two grounds here given I explicitly dis¬ 
carded the first as being only very roughly ascer¬ 
tainable (see my argument pp. 339-341, the resumS 
of same p. 356, and the analysis in the table of 
contents, p. xii.). My real argument, unfolded 
in chapters xi. and xii., is that happiness is a 
reality when conceived as the product of our con¬ 
scious volitions acting on external circumstances 
and modifying their value (whether this be posi¬ 
tive or negative). It does not, I may add, follow 
from this that I take J. S. Mill’s gloomy view 
of Nature (conceived as not including the processes 
of human action). Modern science gives a new 
turn to the question of the value of Nature bv 
placing human actions in the series of connected 
natural processes. What we are to say of the 
worth of the world viewed in this new light, I 
did not venture to affirm, not being able to accept 
all the optimist conclusions which enthusiastic 
advocates of the doctrine of evolution have drawn 
from their theory. Here, as elsewhere, I en¬ 
deavour to practise a cautiousness in argument 
which, while it will naturally damage my book in 
the eyes of the many impatient of doubt and 
indefinite conclusions, will, I trust, find apprecia¬ 
tion with strictly logical minds. 

James Sully. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHRISTIANIA. 

Christiania: July 5,1877. 

In your issue of June 9 the present state of 
the University of Christiania has been com¬ 
mented on in a way that requires some modi¬ 
fying remarks. It is true that some of the pro¬ 
fessors, poorly paid as they are, have their time 
too much taken up with outside work; yet the 
account you give of this matter is rather ex¬ 
aggerated, and I venture to say that our professors 
live and work for science more exclusively than 
might be expected from your note. What par¬ 
ticularly should be protested against is the way in 
which your esteemed journal speaks of our 
National Assembly. The Norwegian Storthing 
has always shown great liberality in promoting 
literary pursuits, and especially of late years 
almost all the demands of the University for 
pecuniary support have been readily complied 
with by the Storthing as well as by the Govern¬ 
ment. As regards the emoluments of the pro¬ 
fessors, the present regulation dates from 1806, 
when, chiefly in accordance with the proposal of 
the University, salaries were settled in a way 
calculated to meet the wants of the time. The 
subsequent great rise of prices has induced the 
University to get up a petition for an increase of 
salaries, but it is not correct to say that this peti¬ 
tion has been rejected by the Storthing: the dis¬ 
cussion of it has been postponed, like that of a 
similar increase for the rest of Government officers, 
and will probably take pkce next session. That 
by the policy of the Storthing many of Norway’s 
best men have been driven to seek an asylum in 
foreign countries is an assertion hardly warranted 
by facts. L. M. B. Aubert, 

President of the Council of the 
University of Christiania. 


SCIENCE. 

BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

Salomon et ses Successeurs. Par Jules Oppert. 

(Paris: Maisonneuve & Cie., 1877.) 

Die Daten der Genesis. By the same. From 
the “ Nackrichten von der It. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen,” No. 10. 
(1877.) 

M. Opbert’s chronological researches, the 
results of which are embodied in the two 


works before ns, have led him to an im¬ 
portant discovery. So far as I can judge, 
he has settled once for all the chronology of 
the earlier chapters of Genesis, as well as its 
Babylonian origin and the principles and 
system upon which it was based. He has 
proved that the Babylonians were acquainted 
not only with a solar period of 1,460 years, 
but also with a lunar period of 1,805 years, 
and, since the latter must have been dis¬ 
covered by observation and not by calcula¬ 
tion, some idea may be formed of the 
immense antiquity of Babylonian astronomy, 
which was already familiar with these 
periods in the second millennium before the 
Christian era. He has also proved that the 
chronology of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis as found in the Hebrew text is alone 
“ original and unfalsified,” and that it is 
derived from the chronology of the corre¬ 
sponding periods of Chaldean tradition. 

M. Oppert’s conclusions are briefly these. 
For the time occupied by the Creation, where 
the Bible reckons one hour the Chaldeans 
reckoned 10,000 years, the 168 myriads of 
years of the Chaldean historian Berosus 
being reduced by the Biblical writer to 7 
days or 168 hours. For the antediluvian 
pei'iod, a Biblical week answers to 5 years or 
a soss of months in the Chaldean chrono¬ 
logy, the proportion being as 23 to 6,000, 
and 23 years including 1,200 weeks. Just 
as the divisor 23 occurs three times in the 
chronology of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
the divisor 6,000 occurs threo times in that 
of the Chaldean antediluvian kings. For 
the postdiluvian period to the end of 
Genesis, in the one case, and to the end of 
the mythical dynasty of 86 Chaldean kings 
in the other, a Biblical year corresponds 
with 60 years or a soss in the Babylonian 
reckoning. The number of 39,180 years 
assigned to the period in the Chaldean 
chronology contains 12 solar cycles of 1,460 
years and 12 lunar cycles of 1,805 years. 
M. Oppert believes he has found an allusion 
to the close of one of the latter cycles in an 
inscription of Sargon b.c. 712, and, since a 
Sothic period of 1,460 years ended in Egypt 
in 139 A.D., in order to find a date when 
both the Babylonian and the Egyptian 
cycles coincided we have to go back to B.c. 
11,542, at which time “ Sirius, otherwise 
hardly visible, must have been seen during a 
total eclipse of the sun in some southern 
country where owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes it could alone have been ob¬ 
served.” Counting back from B.C. 712, the 
beginning of Sargon’s lunar cycle falls in 
b.c. 2,517, eleven years before the date at 
which M. Oppert fixes the capture of Babylon 
by the “ Medes ” of Berosus. 

The ages of the patriarchs must have 
been added after the length of the patri¬ 
archal period, as determined by the number 
of years between each birth, had been finally 
established, and it is very remarkable that 
whereas the sum of ages down to the death 
of Jacob amounts to 11,951 years, the 
number of years which according to the 
Babylonians elapsed between the beginning 
of the world and the capture of Babylon 
comes to 2,151,180, or just 180 times 11,951. 
Equally remarkable is the fact that the ages 
of the postdiluvian patriarchs, including 
Joseph, when added together amount to 


3,610 years, or two lunar cycles. After this, 
M. Oppert seems right in concluding that 
we must go to the Hebrew text rather than 
to the Septuagint or the Samaritan for the 
original numbers of the book of Genesis. 
Whether he is equally right in claiming a 
“ prodigious antiquity ’’for Chaldean civilisa¬ 
tion and astronomy is another question. 
Considering that the Accadian Zodiac and 
year begin with Aries, we cannot place the in- 
vention of the Zodiac before b.c. 2,300, when 
the vernal equinox first corresponded with 
tho entrance of the sun into the asterism. 
On tho other hand, the long record of 
eclipses and of tho events which followed 
them before the reign of Sargon of A gam-, in 
the seventeenth century B.C., agrees with the 
existence of the lunar cycle of 1,805 years 
in pointing to a remote era for the com¬ 
mencement of astronomy in Western Asia. 

In close connexion with this prehistoric 
chronology stands SI. Oppert’s attempt to 
establish a system of historical chronology 
from Solomon downwards. In opposition 
to other Assyrian scholars he holds by the 
numbers of Kings and Chronicles, aud would 
correct the dates of the so-called Assyrian 
Canon by their means. It is true that he is 
obliged to alter some few of the Biblical 
numbers which upon no theory whatsoever 
can bo made self-consistent, but he claims 
with justice to have made the fewest possible 
changes in them, and to have formed a 
chronological system into which most of 
them will fit. For this purpose, however, 
recourse has to be had to the hypothesis oi 
interregna, and to the supposition that 
events presupposed by the chronology have 
been passed over in silence by the compilers 
of Kings and Chronicles. 

I must confess that this attempt of M, 
Oppert has not convinced me, learned and 
ingenious as it is. I can still see no grounds 
whatever for intercalating a break of forty- 
seven years in the Assyrian Canon or list 
of yearly eponymes, and the argument 
brought forward in behalf of it, that the 
officers who named the years at the begin¬ 
ning of Tiglath-Pileser’s reign are different 
from the persons who held the same offices 
during the reign of the preceding king, 
overlooks the fact that the Court which sur¬ 
rounded a usurper after the fall of an old 
dynasty would naturally be as new as the 
usurper himself. M. Oppert starts with the 
assumption that the numbers given in Kings 
and Chronicles are to be accepted unless 
there is plain proof to the contrary, and 
with this assumption I find it impossible to 
agree. ' The books of Kings were compiled 
during tbe Captivity, after the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah and the larger part ot 
their records had been destroyed, and long 
subsequent to most of the events narrated, 
and the errors which actually exist in some 
of the numbers upon any hypothesis that 
may be adopted suggest the possibility ot 
more. As for the books of Chronicles, fo* 
critics are likely to accept their chrono¬ 
logical statements with the same confidence 
as M. Oppert. The Assyrian monuments, 
on the other hand, were contemporaneous 

records, and in the so-called Canon we have 
a document of the same authority a™ 
value as the lost annals from which oar 
present Kings and Chronicles were derived. 
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The recently discovered deeds of the Egibi 
banking-firm at Babylon have proved the 
exactness of the, dates in Ptolemy’s Canon 
(see Academy, May 19,1877), and so confirm 
the trustworthiness of the native chronology 
which has been handed down to ns. 

M. Oppert’s chronology, on the other 
hand, obliges him to deny the identity 
of the Israelitish king Menahem, from 
whom Tiglath-Pileser tells us he received 
tribute, with the Menahem of Scrip¬ 
ture, and to find a place for him during 
a hypothetical interregnum of nine years, 
which is intercalated in the reign of Pekah. 
Such a supposition seems to mo far more 
difficult to accept than the identification of 
Pul and Tiglath-Pileser; and even after all 
that 11. Oppert has to say npon the subject, 

I still incline to Dr. Schrader’s view that 
Pul and Porns are one and the same. M. 
Oppert states, indeed, that Pul or Phulus is 
mentioned “by Berosns.” But is ho so sure 
of that? My interpretation of tho words of 
Eusebius in the Armenian chronicle is, that 
“a king of the Chaldeans” mentioned by 
Berosns is identified with the Biblical Pul by 
the Christian writer; hut until we have the 
actual text of Berosus before us, we have no 
more reason for accepting this identification 
than we have for accepting that of Evekhous 
and Nimrod. 

Whatever may be thought of M. Oppert’s 
particular scheme of chronology, it is im¬ 
possible for so accomplished a scholar to 
handle the subject without throwing new 
,] -ht npon it and obtaining new facts for 
-.ience. He claims to have shown (1) that 
the chronology of the Bible is based on a 
'pccral era, that of the Temple, which is 
cain based on that of the Exodus 480 years 
iff re; and (2) that tho reigns of the Jewish 
md Israelitish kings are dated from the day' 
f their accession. He has also made a 
'■['py emendation in the Greek text of 
'hander as quoted by Josephus, and thus 
verified Tyrian chronology and restored the 
jame °f Methuastartus as the assassin and 
Accessor of Abdastart, the grandson of 
diram. Another point he notes is that a 
"m: life is promised to Solomon only on 
r ™ l,ion that he never forsakes God (1 Kings 
: ; 14), from which it would seem to follow 
at Solomon died in middle age. It is, 
lowever, questionable whether M. Oppert 
r v'ht in accepting the forty years’ 
assigned to the Hebrew monarch on 
ilC strength of 1 Kings xiv., 21. At all 
■mt?, it is difficult to reconcile so long a 
’with the facts recorded in 1 Kings xi. 

«on of Syria, for instance, must in that 
J 'f have had a reign of sixty years and 
10re ’ an ^ the use of forty in the Bible to 
Trtss an indeterminate number is too well 
sown to need a reference. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

TT °f Ph y * c *; or . Natural Philosophy. By 
L LLJ) - F.R.S. Seventh 

r Rhted by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Pro- 
E°gic in the University of Aberdeen, and 
T *- vlor > M-dE- KR.S., Lecturer on 
i n ?/ 18 P ru dence in Guy’s Hospital. (Long- 
a i “ta Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics 
]. 8 ? 7 ' and “ a ye"® passed 
g several editions. In adapting the seventh 


edition to the present state of knowledge, the 
editors have spared no pains, and have consulted 
the best modern authorities. The popular 
character of the work, however, has been pre¬ 
served, and the author’s own words so far as 
possible retained. The alterations and additions 
introduced are in keeping, as regards style and 
kind of material, with the rest of the volume; 
there is no break in continuity, and it would be 
difficult to say where the old ends and the new 
begins. Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism, 
are still classed as Imponderables; why Sound 
should not have been put into the same category', 
if it was desirable to employ the term at all, it 
would be difficult to say. The least satisfactory 
chapters are those on Electricity and Magnetism. 
Atmospheric electricity is dismissed in a couple of 
short pages. Much of great importance is omitted 
altogether. No Electrometer of any kind is men¬ 
tioned. Eukiukorlf’sCoil is described, but nothing 
said of the condenser; while the picture of 
Thomson's Reflecting Galvanometer bears but a 
faint resemblance to the real instrument. The 
chapter on Heat is good, and especially complete 
in those parts bearing on warming, ventilation, 
fuel, &c. We find here an interesting description 
of Crookes’ Radiometer, but it is a pity the editors 
have repeated Mr. Crookes' speculations about the 
mechanical effect of a ray of light, and his calcula¬ 
tions of the force of solar radiation on the surface 
of our globe. As a popular treatise on the 
Elements of Physics, Dr. Arnott's book has few 
equals; its simple easy style, and the richness of 
illustration, which is its distinguishing feature, 
will always insure it a high place among works of 
this description. 

Lessons in Electricity. By John Tyndall, 
D.C.L., LL.I)., F.R.S. (Longmans.) This little 
volume coutains the substance of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution lectures “ adapted to a juvenile auditory ” 
delivered by Dr. Tyndall at Christmas, 1875. In 
his preface, Dr. Tyndall impresses upon science 
teachers how much the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of science, as a factor in English educa¬ 
tion, depends upon them, and urges them to direct 
their attention, not to the collection of costly' 
apparatus, but to the exhibition of the needful 
facts and principles of science with the simplest 
possible appliances. The Lessons are intended 
to show how simply, and at how small an expense, 
a satisfactory course of experimental instruction 
in frictional electricity may be given. Glass 
tumblers and wine-glasses, or rods of sealing-wax, 
form tho insulating supports, and eggs, apples, 
carrots, turnips, &c., the conductors usually em¬ 
ployed. A new and simple form of electrical 
machine was devised for the lectures by Mr. 
Cottrell, and is called Cottrell s Rubber. It con¬ 
sists of an ordinary silk rubber, to the edge of 
which a strip of sheet brass is sewn; through 
apertures on the strip about twenty pin-points are 
introduced and soldered to the metal. The rubber 
is used with an ordinary stout glass tube. “When 
the tube is clasped by the rubber, the metal strip 
and points quite eucircle it. With this simple 
apparatus a Leyden jar may be readily charged 
bv connecting its inner coating with the brass 
strip and briskly' rubbing the glass tube. The 
numerous historical notices scattered through the 
book greatly add to its interest. 

A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Oases. By 
H. W. Watson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Watson’s treatise, which occupies only fifty 
pages, is confined entirely to the mathematical 
treatment of the subject. The object of the author 
has been to make the existing state of the theory 
more widely known, by presenting some of 
the scattered memoirs of Clausius, Maxwell, 
Boltzmann, and others, in a continuous and 
systematic form, in the hope of inducing mathe¬ 
maticians in this country to give their attention 
to the theory, and thus assist in removing, if pos¬ 
sible, the obstacles which yet remain in the way 
of its complete establishment. The results are 


given in a series of propositions. It is shown that 
up to a certain point the constitution of a homo¬ 
geneous perfect gas may be explained by sup¬ 
posing it to be a collection of elastic spheres equal 
to each other in all respects, and comprised in a 
region whose volume is very much larger than the 
sum of the spheres—the temperature of the gas 
being measured by the mean vis viva of any one of 
the spheres. But some well-known properties of 
gases are not adequately explained on this hypo¬ 
thesis of elastic spheres— e.y., the numerical value 
of the ratio of the specific heats at constant volume 
and constant pressure respectively. On the hypo¬ 
thesis of smooth elastic spheres this ratio ought 
to be 100. Experiment, however, gives it, for 
the more permanent gases, 1'408. Instead, then, 
of the molecules of a gaseous medium being 
smooth spheres, the motion of whose centre of 
mass only bis to be considered, we must regard 
them as bodies of any form, capable of any number 
of internal vibrations. Mr. Watson assumes the 
molecules to be bodies capable of a given number 
of degrees of freedom, or, in other words, deter¬ 
mined both in position and arrangement of parts 
by a given number of generalised co-ordinates. 
The last proposition is Mr. Burburv’s proof of the 
second law of thermodynamics, deduced from the 
results of the kinetic theory of gases. 

The. Art of ITojecting. A Manual of Experi¬ 
mentation in Physics, Chemistry, and Natural 
History, with the l’orte-Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Tult's College. 
(Boston and New York.) This is a work which, 
though calling for no great praise by reason of its 
intrinsic merit, will doubtless prove of use to ‘ 
lecturers who have small experimental means at 
their command and large classes to lecture to. 
One fourth of the volume (the most valuable part 
of it) is occupied with the description of the 
various means of projecting, artificial sources of 
light, kc.; the remainder with the description of 
experiments—chiefly physical—suitable for pro¬ 
jection. It is a pity that more care has not been 
spent in the preparation of this work for tho press. 

It is disfigured by numerous errors, and contains 
here and there statements which, to say tho least, 
are slovenly and inexact. Take the following, 
for instance : “ The solar spectrum usually pro¬ 
jected with a round orifice and common prism 
with included angle of 00° appears complete and 
is often called a pure spectrum.” Again, the 
arrangements recommended for showing the phe¬ 
nomenon of calorescence, and the elongation of an 
iron bar when magnetised, are quite inadequate, 
and suggest the conclusion thnt the author never 
tried the experiments by the methods he describes. 
Nevertheless, the book will he useful. Most of 
the projections described can be effected by means 
of a simple portc-lumivre, which may be constructed 
(the lenses only excepted) by any good carpenter; 
and even lenses can be improvised—by the aid of 
a couple of watch-glasses and some clear water. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Electricity, 
with numerous Examples. By Linnaeus Cum- 
ming, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity’ College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. (Mac¬ 
millan.) The want of a work of this kind has 
been sorely felt for some time, and Mr. Oumming’s 
book will be welcomed by teachers as well as 
students, in that it presents to them in compact 
and systematic form what they have hitherto 
been compelled to look out for themselves with 
labour and many sighs from the larger works of 
Thomson, Maxwell, Wiedemann, &c. Some of the 
common text-books— e.y. Everett’s translation of 
Descbanel’s Natural Philosophy and Eleeming 
Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism —give in a 
mathematical form a few of the results of the theory 
of the potential and the theory of lines of force, 
but do not indicate the processes by which they 
have been obtained. To such works as these Mr. 
Cummings book will prove an admirable supple¬ 
ment. Geometrical, as distinguished from analyti¬ 
cal, methods have been employed, and, although a 
large number of the propositions involve the 
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ideas of the doctrine of limits, the use of the 
notation of the Calculus has been avoided. It is 
doubtful whether this is a merit. The geometrical 
proofs are often roundabout and tedious, and 
sometimes obscure. Though the book is intended 
for beginners, and the treatment is as simple as 
the nature of the subject permitted, our opinion 
is that it is far above the comprehension of nine- 
tenths of the best boys when they leave school; 
and that the remaining- few capable of appreciating 
it would be able to apply to it the methods of 
tho Differential and Integral Calculus. The theory 
of the potential is first given with reference to 
gravitation forces, and afterwards applied in 
Chapter iii. to statical electricity. Chapter iv. 
contains a number of problems worked out with 
the view of illustrating the theory— e.g. the 
electrification of condensers of various forms, 
electrometers, electrical images, &c. Chapters v,, 
vi., and vii. are devoted to tho theory of the 
voltaic cell, and to problems in voltaic electricity. 
In Chapter viii., on “ Magnetism,” we iind 
lamellar and solenoidal distributions of magnetism 
distinguished from each other, and the relations 
between magnets proper and the magnetic field 
produced by a galvanic current clearly brought 
out, such relations forming the basis on which 
the action of currents on currents, the production 
of induced currents, &c., are investigated. The 
examples given in the various parts of the sub¬ 
ject are well chosen and numerous, those on 
statical electricity alone occupying nearly eighteen 
pages. A student who carefully works them out 
will have acquired a grasp of the subject which 
no amount of mere reading could give him. At 
tho end of the book there is a useful chapter on 
tho absolute dimensions of the physical units, 
from which the relations of the electromagnetic 
to the electrostatic units will be readily under¬ 
stood. 

Matter and Motion. By J. Clerk Maxwell, 
F.lt.S. (Society for Promoting Christian Ivuow- 
ledge.) This is one of the Manuals of Elementary 
Science published hv the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. It is a very small volume, 
resembling one of Macmillan's well-known Science 
Primers. The resemblance, however, is only 
external; its internal “matter” is, if we are not 
mistaken, quite beyond an average reader of the 
class for whom Science Primers are written. Thus 
we are introduced in the earlv pages to vectors, 
diagrams of displacement, of velocity, of force, &c.; 
then come propositions connectedwith area-vec¬ 
tors, mass-vectors, energy, elasticity, Foucault's 
pendulum, universal gravitation, Ac." Considera¬ 
tions such as these will' be understood with diffi¬ 
culty, or not at all, by those unacquainted with 
mathematical ideas and modes of thought, w’hilo 
for the more advanced student the treatment is 
too light to be of real service. At the same time 
we fully sympathise with the author's intention. 
In the Prelace he says :— 

“ Physical Science has now entered upon that stago 
in its progress in which tho energy of a material 
system is conceived as determined l y the configuration 
and motion of that system, and in which the ideas of 
configuration, motion, and force are generalised to the 
tit most extent warranted by their physical definitions. 
To become acquainted with these fundamental ideas, 
to examine them under all tlioir aspects, and habitu¬ 
ally to guide theeurrent of thought along tho channels 
of strict dynamical reasoning, must be tile foundation 
of tho training of the student of Physical .Science.” 
The volume before us, containing tho fundamental 
doctrines of matter and motion, is intended as an 
introduction to the study of Physical Science re¬ 
garded under this aspect. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

By far the most important event to geologists 
during the past month has been the appearance 
ot a new volume of the Geological llecord. 
English geologists had for many years been 


lamenting the want of systematic Reports on the 
advance of their science; and, after some pre¬ 
liminary difficulties, a committee of the British 
Association was formed, two or three years ago, 
for the purpose of preparing an annual record of 
progress. Under the care of Mr. W. Whitaker— 
who is well known for his wide knowledge of 
geological literature—assisted by a staff' of com¬ 
petent authorities, a volume was published last 
year giving a brief notice of all geological papers 
which appeared during 1874, This useful work 
has been continued, and, indeed, extended, so that 
tlie volume for 1*70, which has just been com¬ 
pleted, exceeds that of the previous year by- some 
fifty pages. The great number of papers noticed 
in this volume abundantly testifies to the activity of 
geological workers, whether in the departments of 
strutigrapbieal and physical geology, in petrology 
and mineralogy, or in animal and vegetable palaeon¬ 
tology. A giant of 100/. was placed at the disposal of 
the committee by tho British Association, for aiding 
the publication of this llecord, but by some mis¬ 
understanding only a fraction of tho grant was 
draw’ll last year. A similar grant was made ftt 
Glasgow towards the continuance of the work, and 
we trust that the grant will he renewed at Ply¬ 
mouth. The cost of printing such a work is very 
considerable, while the number of subscribers is 
comparatively small, though as a book of reference 
it is invaluable to the working geologist. It 
should be mentioned that the editor and liis scien¬ 
tific staff'give their services without remuneration. 

Until the Geological Eccord was commenced, 
about two years ago, we had no systematic register 
of the periodical advance of British geology. It is 
pleasing to note that geologists in other countries 
arc equally alive to the value of such local records. 
We observe, for example, in the last number of 
the llussisc/ie Revue that Prof. Barbot de Marnv 
commences a series of articles in which ho gives, 
in very readable shape, a notice of all papers bearing 
upon tho geology of Russia that have appeared 
during the year 1875. It is unnecessary to oiler 
any abstract of what is itself little more than a 
collection of abstracts; but it is worth calling 
attention to the paper, if only to show the en¬ 
lightened interest taken in science by a nation 
which is just now being represented in certain 
quarters as a nation of semi-barbarians. 

It is so rare to receive any geological news 
from Eastern Asia that we welcome a paper by 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, on “The Border-Land of 
Geology and History,” being an address which he 
delivered at Shanghai, last February, ns President 
of the North-China branch of tho Royal Asiatic 
Society. Part of the address is occupied with a 
review of recent discoveries and opinions in geo¬ 
logical science, which shows that the author keeps 
well abreast of the advance of Western science, 
but it also contains some original observations on 
local geology. One of the main characteristics of 
the surface-geology of Eastern Asia is the wide¬ 
spread distribution of tho deposit called Loess. 
The origin of this deposit has been a fruitful 
subject of dispute, hut Mr. Kingsmill is disposed 
to regard it as having been formed in the same 
way as the grey ooze found in large quantity by 
the Challenger, and distinguished in the Reports as 
“Cooze.” This is a Globigerina-ooze which has 
been altered by the solvent action of carbonic acid 
at great depths, so that it has lost much, but not 
all, of its earthy carbonates. Mr. Kingsmill has 
held for years that the loess is a marine deposit; 
hut if it is to he compared with the grey ooze 
of the Challenger it has probably been formed 
in sea at least 2,000 fathoms deep. To 
accept such an explanation of its origin is 
therefore to admit an enormous elevation of 
laud in Eastern Asia since Middle Tertiary 
times. Richtofen, for example, found the loess in 
Shansi at an altitude of 6,000 l'eet above the sea- 
level, and adding this to the depth at which it 
was deposited, we should require a total elevation 
of not less than 18,000 feet 1 But if geologists 
can be induced to admit such an elevation of 
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Central Asia, our author believes that it will 
account for many of the peculiarities in the 
geographical distribution of animals and plants in 
China, and, indeed,in Asia generallv. Mr. Kinc- 
mill is a staunch opponent of the glacialists, and 
contends that they have fallen into the error of 
constructing a general Glacial Epoch by putting 
together local evidences of glacial phenomena 
which were not contemporaneous. 

As an illustration of opposite views on the 
subject of glaciation, we may turn to a paper con¬ 
tributed by Mr. T. Belt to the current number of 
the Quartcrlg Journal of Science. Alter having 
written a good deal on glacial action in the 
northern hemisphere, he has lately given attention 
to the evidence of similar phenomena in the 
opposite hemisphere, and in the present paper has 
brought forward all the facts which he can colket 
tending to prove that a period of extreme glacis- 
tion occurred in the South. We have on previa* 
occasions explained his views as to the way _ 
which the northern ice spread itself by the move¬ 
ment of an icy ridge down the bed of the North 
Atlantic, which blocked up the drainage of a vast 
continental area, and thus gave rise to the forma¬ 
tion of enormous lakes. In like manner be now 
suggests that a vast ridge of icc advanced from 
the Antarctic regions, not directly northwards bin 
rather from the south-east, and thus obstructed 
the drainage of the eastern coasts wherever it 
touched them. It should not be forgotten, how¬ 
ever, that competent geologists in New Zealand 
deny the existence of a Glacial Epoch, and a-Tt 
that they certainly find no proof of its former 
existence in their own colony. 

In the lead-mining districts of the North of 
England the various bells of rock are common.; 
called “ sills.” A great sheet of basalt, of variable 
thickness, is spread out between the strata of tie 
Carboniferous-Limestone series, and is knows » 
the “ Whin Sill,” the term “ Whin ” beingkuwly 
applied bv miners to almost any hard rock. It 
has long been a disputed question whether the 
Great Whin Sill of Northumberland and York¬ 
shire is an interbedded mass, injected betvueo 
the strata after their formation and consolidation; 
or an intrusive sheet, representing a cent**- 
poraneous lava-flow. Messrs. Topley and L-boar, 
who are well qualified to speak on the subtd- 
have just published a paper in which they saintly 
maintain that the Northumberland whin is j 3 ‘ 
trusive. Their conclusions are based on the detailed 
work of the Geological .Survey now active y 
engaged in the mining districts of the North. Ike 
geological date of the eruption of this igneous urns 
cannot be determined with precision, but it seems 
probable that it may he placed at the close of tbs 
Carboniferous period. 

Some years ago Ur. J. C. Winslow discovered 
in the eastern part of the State of Illinois a k 1 ac¬ 
hed rich in remains of reptiles and fishes, svv-ral 
of which were described by Prof. Cope. Other 
specimens from this deposit have lately been rt* 
amined by the same osteologist, who has recennv 
described them before the American Philosophical 
Society. Ilis descriptions include a number ot 
new species, and a now genus of fishes 
Strigilina, allied to McCoy's Clima.vodus. He a* 1 
establishes, under the name of Docopteri, a ne * 
order of isospondylous fishes for the reception ot 
tho Dorypteridac. The character of the tan® 
shows that the geological position of the bone- 
bed must be certainly above the Coal Measures, 
and probably with the Permians. 

Visitors to the British Association may he 
referred with confidence to a sketch of the gao- 
logy of Plymouth and its neighbourhood contri¬ 
buted by Mr. Horace Woodward to the Angus 
number of Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. . 
officer of the Geological Survey, long stationed 10 
Devonshire, Mr. Woodward is thorough; “v 
quainted with the structure of the country. an 
consequently his essay, though popular, 14 
every way trustworthy. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

The Meteorological Congress at Home. —We learn 
that the Italian Government has announced that 
it consider* the present juncture unfavourable 
for holding the CongTess which was proposed for 
September next, and it accordingly stands post¬ 
poned until 1878. 

Ihjmrt of the Signal Office., tFashington .—This 
volume for 1876 is as bulky as its predecessor, 
amounting to 600 pp. of letterpress, and eighty 
plates, for the most part charts. In addition to 
the usual details respecting the individual sta¬ 
tions and the results for extreme and mean tem¬ 
peratures and for wind, we have an elaborate dis¬ 
cussion of the Aurora of April 7, 1874, for which 
a copious collection of observations was obtained, 
ant 'afforded Prof. Cleveland Abbe an opportunity 
of attempting to fix the true height and position 
of individual arches and streamers. A discussion 
of the observations made at Pike’s Peak and 
H unt Washington follows, and the remainder 
of the Report is mainly occupied by the monthly 
weather review. It is, unfortunately, next to 
impossible to find out anything in the book, as it 
does not possess a table of contents, much less an 
index. No financial statement whatever is to he 
found in the volume. 

Weather Study in the United States. —Prof. 
Loomis has published in Silliman's Journal for 
June his seventh “ Contribution to Meteorology,” 
in which he treats of rain-areas and their general 
features. He finds one instance of a motion of 
a rain-area to the north-west, caused by a wind of 
unusual violence from the Atlantic setting in and 
meeting with opposiug winds from the interior. 
In this case the centre of minimum pressure fol¬ 
lowed the centre of the rain-area. He finds also 
that heavy win has a tendency to diminish towards 
evening. When, however, he comes to discuss the 
areas of low pressure which were not accompanied 
W rain, he shows that rainfall is not essential to 
the formation of areas of low barometer, and is 
not the principal cause of their formation or of 
their progressive motion. He concludes the paper 
with eight theses derived from his series of 
japere, which will not, however, bear abridgment 
h-re. Inter alia, he considers the barometrical 
depression at the centre of a cyclone to be par¬ 
tially due to centrifugal force. He further 
•"vvry that the fall of the barometer during a 
rain-storm cannot be attributed to the simple 
condensation of the vapour of the atmosphere, as 
a lull of one or two inches of rain over an area 
dtlt I miles in diameter hardly produces an appre¬ 
ciable effect on the barometer. Prof. Loomis, 
however, admits that some of his conclusions are 
disputed by several meteorologists. 

„ The Winds of the Globe. —Vol. xx. of the 
i'niithsonian Contributions is entirely occupied 
with one piper, “Coffin’s Winds of the Globe.” 
I ’ 1 is well known thnt the late Prof. Jas. Coffin, 
riiosc paper on the “ Winds of the Northern 
Hemisphere ” appeared in 1863, had collected, at 
t!ictxpeu8eof the,Smithsonian Institution, materials 
jor the present enquiry, but, unfortunately, he died 
tiiore he could publish it. It has been completed 
by his son, Prof. Selden Coffin, with the assistance 
ijjb. A. Woeikoff, who spent several months at 

ashington in the course of his late tour round the 
w.nl. The last part, from the pen of Dr. 
>) "tihoff, called the “Discussion and Analysis,” 
gives the most complete account of the wind con- 
dig ms of the globe that is anywhere to be found. 

1 bvurs date 1870, but has onlv just reached this 
country. ' 

Trench Meteorology. —We are very glad to 
. com '-' the first appearance of a French publica- 
Uu0 Meteorological results approaching in some 
”M.-ure to the form adopted elsewhere. A new 
G<wraphed serial, in 4to, entitled La Quinzaine 

O'erologique, has been commenced under the 
n’L'p'ci'S of the Socidte Mdtdor ologique. It is 

Ued by XI, Leon Teisserenc de Bort, and the 


annual subscription, payable to M. Seyti, is 
12 fr. for this country. The work consists of 
three parts. 1. The actual observations of selected 
stations published partly in a form closely re¬ 
sembling that proposed by the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the Vienna Congress, and partly in 
greater detail. 2. Curves of self-registering baro¬ 
meters at several stations, in some cases accom¬ 
panied by the wind direction, shown by arrows. 
3. The “ Chronique,” including notes on special 
phenomena, &c. We bid a hearty welcome to 
this spirited undertaking, which shows the readi¬ 
ness of French meteorologists to co-operate with 
their brethren elsewhere. 

The Winter of 1876-7.—M. Albert Lancaster 
of the Brussels Observatory, has published in the 
Bulletins of the Brussels Academy a paper on the 
exceptionally mild and stormy character of last 
winter, in connexion with sun-spots. He holds 
that he has demonstrated in this paper the fol¬ 
lowing proposition:— 

“ For the countries situated in the West of F.urope, 
each minimum of spots is followed at an interval, 
which may ranee from two months to two years, by 
a winter whose temperature is considerably over the 
mean. The contrary is observod on the East of the 
United States." 

He shows how the compensation of anomalies 
long ago pointed out by Dove, as regards America 
and Europe, has its origin in the fact that the 
same agency which raises the temperature at the 
equator, and thereby imparts greater velocity to 
the Gulf Stream, also melts a large quantity of ice 
in the Arctic regions, and augments the Arctic 
cold current along the seaboard of the New 
England States. The relation which he estab¬ 
lishes between this melting of ice and prevalence 
of sun-spots is, however, rather farfetched. He 
quotes from Arago the statement that in 1813-14 
a large quantity of ice came away from the Polar 
Seas, and that in 1810-5 (sic) there was a mini¬ 
mum of sun-spots. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Op all the sacred books of the ancient Oriental 
nations that have been handed down to posterity, 
no other has certainly been more severely injured 
by the lapse of time than the Zendavesta. Indeed, 
the endless blunders, discrepancies, and disjointed 
fragments in which it abounds cannot be ac¬ 
counted for hut by the fact that Zend was already 
a dead and half-forgotten language at the time 
of the Snssanidan dynasty, when the now existing 
collection of the ancient sacred writings was 
brought together, and that the latter had, at the 
same time, to be transcribed into a new alphabet, 
essentially different from the old one. The very 
fact, K. Geldner remarks, in his clever new book, 
Uebcr dieMctrik desjiingeren Avesta.thaX through¬ 
out the more recent parts of the Zendavesta the 
predominant prose is intermingled with single 
verses or whole metrical pieces points to the 
utter ignorance of its compilers, who put together 
higgledy-piggledy whatever remains of the ancient 
canon they chanced to meet with. It is true that 
this remark does not apply to the whole of the 
Vendidad, &c., ns a great part of the Zend texts 
may have consisted from the first of a mixture of 
prose and versus memoriales similar to that which 
we find in a certain portion of the ancient theo¬ 
logical literature of the Hindus. But we will 
not dwell on this point here, having to call 
attention to the great importance of the new 
principles laid down hv Geldner for the pur¬ 
pose of distinguishing the metrical parts of the 
Zendavesta from the prose ones. The metre 
which is used in them consists, with rare 
exceptions, of verses composed of eight syllables; 
three, or four, or five such verses are put together 
to form stanzas, which may be compared respec¬ 
tively to tho Gavatri, Anush/ubh, aud Pavikli 
stanzas of ancient Sanskrit poetry. There are a 
few pieces—as, e.g. Y. ix. and x., the two 
hymns addressed to the god Hasma, of which 


Geldner offers a new translation in an appendix to 
his work—which are written in continuous verse, 
either in one of the three above-named metres, or 
in two of them, or in all the three, alternately. 
But in these pieces, as well as in the shorter 
metrical passages, the metre has been obscured 
and disturbed by tho redactors, who brought the 
texts into their present form; and an exposition 
of the main principles underlying these alterations, 
orthographical and otherwise, constitutes the first 
part of Geldner’s hook, and the basis upon which 
all his proposed emendations of metrical, or half- 
metrical, passages rest. The passages which 
he tries to correct are very numerous, and 
illustrate fully the eminent usefulness of metrics 
as a means of getting over the numberless cruces 
interpretum which the Zend texts contain. His 
conjectures, though not seldom hazardous, are 
throughout ingenious and suggestive. We will 
refer as specially interesting to the new readings 
proposed in an appendix Ztir Teatverbesserung. 
In some cases less thorough alterations of tho tra¬ 
ditional readings than those proposed by him 
would have been sufficient to restore the metre; 
thus, in the first paragraph of tho fourth Fargard, 
which Geldner has clearly proved to consist of 
two Anush/ubh stanzas, the traditional reading, 
maethemnuhe ( i.e. macthcmanahe) ydi ( i.e. gac— 
Sanskrit svagain) may he followed, if only the 
second ithra, a useless repetition of the first ithra, 
is ejected. The third verse in the second 
stanza, Vd. 3, 29, in translating which Geldner 
does right to follow Hiibschmann’s proposals, 
might perhaps be restored by adding the particle 
cha. But then we should have another metre in 
this stanza than in the preceding one, quite 
ngainst Geldner's theory of the essential unity of 
metre in each particular metrical piece. This 
theory appears to us a vulnerable point in his argu¬ 
ment, and it has urged him on, in several in¬ 
stances, to such attempts at ejecting as super¬ 
fluous single words and whole clauses of the text 
as he is quite unable to justify. In the later 
portions of the sacred literature of India, to which 
the Vendidad aud the Yashts hear a close resem¬ 
blance both in style and contents, nothing is more 
common than the alternate use of Anush/ubh and 
Trish/ubh $lokas, either interspersed with prose 
passages or not. It is by a widely different me¬ 
thod that Dr. Geiger, a pupil of Prof. Spiegel, 
endeavours to solve some of the riddles of Zend 
Philology, in a treatise on the Pehlevi version of 
the first chapter of the Vendidad. It was well to 
choose this chapter as a specimen of an intended 
translation into German of a greater portion of 
the Pehlevi version, not only because of its inde¬ 
pendent character, but also because the contents 
of its original are specially important, and be¬ 
cause its rendering in the Pehlevi version is a 
tolerably fair specimen of that work, considered as a 
means of deciphering the Zendavesta. It is true, 
on the other hand, that the Pehlevi MSS. of this 
particular chapter are bad, and that several of the 
glosses it contains, consisting of disconnected and 
even contradictory remarks, point to the fact that 
they have been repeatedly altered and enlarged by 
successive writers. With the considerable diffi¬ 
culties thus arising Dr. Geiger has grappled with 
great skill and considerable learning, and his 
translation appears to be as trustworthy as the 
nature of the case will admit of. As to applying 
the results of his investigations to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Zend original he shows, upon the 
whole, a laudable reserve. But why does he 
follow the artificial, not to say sentimental, expla¬ 
nation of section 1 in the Pehlevi translation, 
according to which the Zoroastrian account of the 
creation of the world would have opened with a 
statement that the Creator first of all imbued 
every man with a love of his own country f o 
hope that Dr. Geiger will continue his labours and 
present us with a translation of the whole 
Vendidad, which, whatever may he its intrinsic 
value, is apparently the most important part of 
he Pehlevi version. 
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The publishing firm of B. G. Teubner, of Leip¬ 
zig, has the following philological works in pre¬ 
paration. G. Keller and A. Holder have in the 
press a new critical edition of the complete works 
of Horace, which will differ from the comprehen¬ 
sive critical edition formerly published bv the 
same authors chiefly by its omission of the ortho¬ 
graphical discrepancies of the various MSS., and 
by its being enlarged by the various readings of 
several MSS. not used, or little used, for the former 
edition. G. Kilo and H. Hagen will publish, in 
three volumes, a new critical edition of Servius’ 
Commentary on Virgil, and of the Commentary 
on the Bucolica and Georgica ascribed to Junius 
Philargyrius. E. Biihrens is preparing, with the 
help of the most ancient MSS., a new edition of 
Tibullus, and T. Vahlen one of the fragments 
of Ennius. F. Holzweissig intends to edit a 
work on Truth and Error in the Loealistic Theory 
of the Cases, whicjt is to contain a new exposition 
of the use of the cases in Greek and Latin, founded 
upon the results of comparative philology, 


FINE 

Renaissance in Italy : 


ART. 

the Fine Arts. By 
John Addington Symonds. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1877.) 

Mr. Symonds has more than travelled over, 
he has lived in, the world of Renaissance 
politics, letters, and fine arts, and he writes 
of one province of the age’s activity as 
easily and with as much knowledge as of 
another. The province with which he deals in 
the present volume will to the general reader 
be the most attractive of all; since the charm 
of Italian art has touched thousands of minds 
that can hardly be brought to interest them¬ 
selves either in the dramatic chaos of Italian 
politics, or the ardent and fanciful pedantry 
of Italian learning, in this age. None the 
less, the point of view from which Mr. 
Symonds has conceived his subject is the 
true one; in no or., a, end in the case of this 
age and country least of all, can one aspect 
of life and culture bo thoroughly understood 
and studied apart from the rest. 

In this, the third portion of the author’s 
vast undertaking, wo find much the same 
excellences and much the same short¬ 
comings as in tho preceding portions. 
Whatever charm belongs to the expres¬ 
sions of a mind both informed and culti¬ 
vated in a rare degree—whatever virtue 
proceeds from a temper eminently modest 
and sincere as well as eminently enthusiastic 
in study—of that charm and that virtue the 
work of Mr. Symonds is full. Where it 
comes short, I think, is in two things : as to 
form, in clearness of plan ; and as to matter, 
in firmness of grip. To desire greater clear¬ 
ness of plan is not to desire that tho several 
chapters should set forth the history of art, 
the sequence and evolution of schools, in a 
more regular narrative. That is not the 
author’s purpose; his purpose is one of 
critical description and discussion, presup¬ 
posing some degree of systematic knowledge 
in the reader. He does not, in his own 
words, “ pretend to retrace the history of 
Italian arts, but rather to define their rela¬ 
tion to the main movement of Renaissance 
culture; ” and again, near the end, he re¬ 
peats, “ in the foregoing chapters I have not 
sought to write again the history of art, so 
much as to keep in view the relation between 
Italian art and the leading intellectual im¬ 
pulses of the Renaissance.” So that the 


book has to be regarded as part of an 
immense essay, so to call it, in the history 
of culture. Clearness of plan in such an 
essay implies the sifted and premeditated 
choice of what exactly to say at any point, 
out of fifty things that may fairly and in¬ 
telligently be said; the rejection of irrele¬ 
vances ; and “the arrangement of what is 
chosen for saying in the best order for 
survey. This sense of premeditation, con¬ 
trol, and distribution is wanting in Mr. 
Symonds’s work. His writing is encumbered 
with observations which are not observa¬ 
tions on the matter, but on the mode in 
which, as he goes along, it occurs to him to 
treat the matter. “ This digression will 
hardly be thought superfluous when we 
reflect,” &c.; “ The space devoted to Fra 
Lippo Lippi is justified not only by ... ” 
&c. ; “ It is necessary, at the risk of some 
repetition, to keep this point before the 
reader ; ” “ The time has not yet come to 
speak of Raphael, nor will space suffice for 
detailed observations on his fellow-students.” 
These and a hundred similar comments 
upon his own w r ork belong to a class 
of reflections which will naturally arise 
in the mind of a writer as he composes, 
but have no business to find their way into 
his composition; a composition of which 
the plan is clear and matured speaks for 
itself, and does not need these comments. 
By strength of grip, again, I mean tho 
quality which makes definitions final and 
generalisations luminous — the quality of 
saying a thing so that it will never need 
saying, from the same point of view at any 
rate, again. This is a matter of insight and 
expression together. To the subjects which 
he treats in this volume Mr. Symonds brings 
an insight both intelligent and sympathetic ; 
in expression he is copious and facile ; but 
the exact and final phrase, I think, he does 
not often hit; he is too content with phrases 
that are but approximate, and sometimes 
with words, like “ moment ” in the German 
sense and many more, that arc hardly Eng¬ 
lish as he uses them. At the end of the most 
highly-wrought piece of writing in the book, 
an eloquent period on the theme of so many 
eloquent periods, Venice, we find a laxity 
like this—“ Here and here only on the face of 
the whole globe was the unique city wherein 
the pride of life might combine with the 
lustre of the physical universe to create and 
stimulate in the artist a sense of all that was 
most sumptuous in tho pageant of tho world 
of sense." In looking for things to quote 
as well said, we find this, of Angelico and the 
remoteness of his pictures from the condi¬ 
tions of realism—that “ the message they 
convey might have been told almost as per¬ 
fectly upon the lute or viol; ” this of An¬ 
tonio del Pollaiuolo—that by contrast with 
his supposed master Ghiberti he “ struck 
out for himself a style distinguished by al¬ 
most brutal energy and bizarre realism ; ” 
this of the reconciliation, or half-reconcilia¬ 
tion, which the arts of tho Renaissance 
effected between the clashing ideals of Pagan¬ 
ism and Christianity :— 


and how the frank sensuousness of the Psai 
gave body and fullness to the floating wr&itas i 
an ascetic faith—remains a miracle for those who, 
like our master Lionardo, love to scrutinise 
secrets of twin natures and double graces.” 


“ What exquisite and evanescent fragrance was 
educed from these apparently diverse blossoms 
from their intermingleuient and fusion—how the 
high-wrought sensibilities of the Christian were 
added to the clear and radiant fancies of the Greek, 


This kind of writing is good enough; stillv»| 
scarcely feel that the note of finish, of] 
felicity, of mastery, is struck. 

If we dwell on these shortcoming?, 
is that from Mr. Symonds's aptitude fcfj 
these studies and devotion to them we klj 
hoped for a masterpiece. Less, ho were 
than the strength of a lifetime could kardljl 
have yielded such a master-piece on ml 
great a theme. And if Mr. SymondJ 
lias not given us that, what he has givei| 
us is the most comprehensive and tl»|j 
most impartial essay on Italian art whioh? 
has yet been written in our language. Aj 
preliminary chapter discusses those mingled,*’ 
conflicting, half-reconciled ideals of the age. 
Then, taking the arts separately, in the' 
usual order of architecture first, sculpture 
second, and painting third, Mr. Symonk 
begins with the Romanesque revival of tin 
twelfth century in Lombardy and Tufgihj, 
traverses the period of the imported Gothic 
stylo, describes—not, I think, with entin 
justice—the manner of the early Renaissan* 
builders, Alberti, Brunelleschi, and teat 
compeers; and finally, that of Sansovia 
and Palladio and their generation, tl* 
laborious grammarians of the elasac 
styles. The chapter on sculpture begins, 
as it needs must, with Niccolo Pisano, 
and ends with Gian Bologna; threechapus 
on painting go over all the ground from 
Cimabue to Tiutoret; then follow, to furnish 
examples of signal and divers personal carvers 
and characteristics, a chapter on Cellini nad 
a chapter on Michelangelo ; and a sumrriry 
account of the “Epigoni,” the followers and 
heirs of the great masters at the varionscea- 
tres of their influence, concludes the volume. 
The comprehensiveness of this treatment a 
evident at first sight. Its impartiality coma 
out in the reading. Mr. Symonds either 
does not entertain, or will not indu.gr, 
special predilections; he does not single oat 
and exhaust by enthusiastic analysis, the wort 
of this or that master who appeals with i» 
peculiar force to his sensibilities; nay, hi 
takes pains to warn tlie reader against that 
kind of predilection, and the criticism wind 
is its expression. In the case, for example, a 
Sandro Botticelli, he is careful to remind as 
of certain special tendencies of our time, »■ 
subjective conditions of our minds, wberety 
we are drawn with a peculiar spell toward- 
works of this cast. Generally speaking, -k 
Symonds shows himself singularly free iron 
a tendency from which the most devoted 
habitual students of these things fine j 
hard to escape-—the tendency to love a®- 
value the art of the men who died on t ■ 
threshold of perfection more than that - 
the men who attained perfection, to c®- 
more for the preparers and precursors t ® 
for the consnmmators, more for the fifty ro’- 
before than for the fifty years after lh'-j 
more for Perugino than Raphael, more 
Signorelli than Michelangelo, more for V 

lini than Titian. Mr. Symonds thin '= 

He 


the precursors always as precursors. 

. members that in another field of activ 1 ) 
l the revival of ancient learning, similar tn 
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searchings, efforts falling short of the ideal, 
were being made at the same time. The 
following observations are characteristic and 

suggestive:— 

“It remained for Raphael and his contempo¬ 
raries to achieve the final synthesis of art in 
master-pieces of consummate beauty. But this 
tier could not have done without the aid of in- 
mmerable intermediate labourers, whose pro¬ 
motions occupy in art the place of Bacon's media 
■xionwtn in science. Remembering this, we ought 
iot to complain that the purpose of painting at 
his epoch was divided, or that its achievements 
sere imperfect. The whole intellectual conditions 
:.f the country were those of growth, experiment, 
irpparatioD, and acquisition, rather than of full 
‘.ivcuplishment. What happened in the field of 
Minting was happening also in the field of scholar- 
-i::p : and we have good reason to be thankful 
that, by the very nature of the arts, these tenta¬ 
tive endeavours have a more enduring charm than 
the dull tomes of contemporary students." 

In so great a range of criticism as Mr. 
Syraondsin this volume takes, there cannot 
but arise many occasions when one is dis¬ 
posed to question or traverse his judgments. 
His account of the Venus with Cupids and 
the Mars and Venus, by Botticelli, in the 
National Gallery, seems to me not good; 
gain, I should say he misses the mark in 
etf-re nee to Piero della Francesca (pp. 
34-3), and especially in reference to that 
master's frescoes in the Church of St. 
■Weis at Arezzo, where he singles oat, 
n common with the guide-books, that in¬ 
erted and foreshortened figure of an angel 
vhieh is really one of the least interesting 
wrts of a very noble series. Still more be- 
t<k the mark is the account of Lippo Lippi, 
cn pages further on. On the other hand, 
‘“thing can he much more satisfactory than 
ut whole treatment of two of the most im¬ 
portant names in the history of art and of 
he world, Leonardo and Michelangelo, in- 
tuding the admirable translations from 
bchelangelo’s sonnets given in an appendix. 

1 hether, however, we agree, or whether we 
s;cnt, it is impossible to read the work of 
Ir. Symonds without much pleasure and 
inch instruction. Sidney Colvin. 


CETBCH ARCHITECTURE IN PORTUGAL. 


• one who comes from Spain to Portugal a great 
off is observable in Church architecture as 
i osnv other respects. The elements of grandeur 
“‘i nobleness are exchanged for those of neatness 
ni prvttiness. Thus, instead of the rugged granite 
robes of Galicia, churches are seen across the 
u -tier in the Portuguese province of Minho e 
built, indeed, of the same material, but 
, hd over with plaster and whitewash, with 
s^anite showing only in the mouldings, string- 
jurses and pilasters, a most unpleasant and un- 
ictoresque admixture of colours. Greatly as the 
punish churches have suffered at the hands of 


l^nods, this is even still more the case in 
ortuiral, where the aversion to ancient and origi- 
“ wirk teems to have amounted to a positive 
In addition to this., the cathedrals oi 
• Wucal are on a much smaller scale than those 
J s para, and the rich overladen Renaissance, 
is tolerable in such avast pile as theCathe- 
4 “i Santiago de Compostella, becomes simply 
J«temptible in the smaller churches of Vianna, 
or Porto. Though, however, the work of 
c , “ a ' 68an pe and later styles in Portugal is 
> wioaded with ornament and contrary to the 
,i n ,c: P le ? °I tru® art, yet of its kind, inferior 
1 - ™t hind be, the work is excellent. The 


Portuguese have a peculiar talent for carving 
figures in a life-like manner in wood, and, to a 
certain extent, also in stone. The principal 
church in the town of Vianna, at the mouth of 
the beautiful river Lima, has over the front a 
piece of sculpture of earlier date than is common 
—probably of the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century—which struck me as of unusual merit. 
The subject is the Baptism of Christ. The Saviour 
stands in the water, girt with a cloth around His 
loins, and St. John Baptist—a most admirable 
and life-like figure—pours water on His head 
from a shell. Two chubby, fair-haired angels 
stand by, holding a cloak for use when the cere¬ 
mony is over. The city of Braga—whose Arch¬ 
bishop disputes with his brother of Toledo the 
primacy of all the Spains—contains a good deal 
to interest the ecelesiologist, although but very 
little early work has been spared by the destroyers 
of the Renaissance. In the Si', or Cathedral, the 
ancient round-arched doors at the west and south 
have been spared, and that is all. Inside, the genius 
of the Renaissance has run riot, and has either de¬ 
stroyed or covered over all the old work. Nowhere 
is the essential Paganism of the Renaissance more 
clearly exhibited than here. Thus the gorgeous, 
gilded organs of the Alto Coro are supported by 
huge hairy satyrs, horned and hoofed, and the 
azulrjos which line the approach to the same choir 
represent hunting and other sporting scenes, Juno 
with her peacock, and a lot of languishing Cupids. 
The Alto Coro itself, which is dated A.D. 1022, is 
of extraordinary richness, while the choir proper 
is almost beggarly in its fittings. These Alto 
Coros, which occupy the western galleries of so 
many Spanish and Portuguese churches, are at 
once in bad taste and destructive of decent ritual. 
I saw here the Breciarium Bracharense of Arch¬ 
bishop Ruderic Demousa Telles, printed at Braga 
in 1724, and a tine black-letter Missale Bracha¬ 
rense (Lugduni, 1558). By this it appears that, 
like Sarum and Hereford, Braga had its own 
“use." In a chapel to the north of the Se is the 
fine altar-tomb of Archbishop Goncala, a.d. 1348, 
which bears a colossal recumbent effigy of that 
prelate. An inscription added in 1789 is curious. 
In the church of St. John, in a chapel with a 
groined roof, under the tower, is a curious retable, 
or reredos, and a Field carved in stone, with the 
coloured figures as large as life. In the church of 
St. Francisco are a series of fine azulejo paintings. 

I much regretted that the continued waterspouts 
of rain prevented me from visiting the pilgrimage 
hill of Bom Jesus, which rises above Braga. In 
its numerous chapels are represented the Ascen¬ 
sion, Resurrection, See., and the life-size figures of 
the various groups are said to be of most admirable 
execution. After all, the prominent characteristic 
of Portuguese architecture is the universal and 
profuse employment of azulejo tiles, which in some 
instances gives a very Arabian aspect to the build¬ 
ings thus decorated. The entire fronts of many 
houses are frequently covered with them, and they 
are used in no less profusion in the interior of the 
churches, and this often with very good effect. In 
the latter case not only tiles with conventional 
patterns are employed, but a number together 
make up a scriptural or historical scene. Where 
not to use them is ludicrously exemplified in 
the Cathedral of Porto. This much maltreated 
church possesses singularly beautiful cloisters 
in the first pointed style. The material is grey 
granite, but the ambulatories have been lined, 
in most painful contrast, with blue-and-white tiles 
illustrating in the funniest manner the Song of 
Solomon. The Bridegroom appears as a handsome 

S shepherd with wallet and crook, while the 
is represented as a stout, languishing lady, 
like one of Lely’s pictures of a Court beauty in the 
time of Dutch William. 

In Galicia, and since in Portugal, I found the 
villages everywhere adorned with small erections 
whose use I found it difficult to conjecture. They 
are small buildings of an oblong form, constructed 
of granite with a sloping stone roof, numerous 


narrow windows at the sides, and a door at one end. 
They stand upon four or more granite pillars, and 
have a cross upon one gable ana a pinnacle on the 
other. They resemble small chapels or coped 
tombs. On enquiry I found that these simple but 
picturesque buildings are used for the storing away 
of maize. Greville J. Chester. 


art BALE. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods sold very 
recently a large miscellaneous assemblage of old 
and modern pictures—the sale occupying two days, 
and being of the kind that occurs now and again 
throughout the year, when but a few pictures of 
note present themselves among many works 
offered. Thus, at the sale referred to, a work by 
Sir Henry Raeburn—a small portrait group—was 
disposed of for 72/. Os. (White) ; and a head of 
Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, bv her favourite 
painter, George Romney, sold for 67/. 4s. (Noseda). 
This is one of the loveliest of the unfinished works 
of Romney ever offered for sale: holding its own 
against any, for freedom, vigour and beauty. The 
exquisite head is probably as Romuey would 
eventually have left it: its surroundings are 
but rapidly indicated. By Sir Edwin Land¬ 
seer, A Hog and Rabbit —announced as the pro¬ 
perty of the late Hereditary Champion Dymoke 
—sold for 388/. 10s. It was stated to have 
been painted when the popular animal-painter 
was only sixteen years of age. One pic¬ 
ture, among several the property of a baronet, 
is the next that justifies chrouicle. Attributed 
to Teniers, painted on panel, and measur¬ 
ing about twenty-four inches by twenty, it 
represented a piece of broken farm-ground or 
common with buildings to right and left, and a 
cottage harmoniously composed in the back¬ 
ground. There was nothing in the subject, and 
not much in the painting, attractive to the popu¬ 
lar eye; but the work, though undoubtedly not 
above the second rank of Teniers’ productions, 
had some sterling artistic qualities. It passed for 
the not extravagant sum of 89/. 5s. into the hands 
of Mr. Martin Colnaghi. A portrait of An Astro¬ 
nomer, by Palamedes, fell to the bid of 29/.; and 
for 48/. 6s. were sold a pair of panels, with classi¬ 
cal subjects in colours, attributed to De Witte. 
Few other pictures in the second day’s sale rea¬ 
lised prices of any importance. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . 
An evening newspaper has published the an¬ 
nouncement that Germany has succeeded in buy¬ 
ing from the D’Aremberg family many of the 
treasures of a gallery which, as some of our 
readers are aware, has for many years been 
only the second—perhaps, indeed, the first—of the 
artistic sights of Brussels. We believe that the 
principal part of the collection was gathered about 
the beginning of this century, though additions 
have been made. The collection includes many 
really capital examples of the Dutch masters: a 
superb William Van der Velde, to wit, and a 
superb Wouyermans; one of the most elaborate 
and famous of the compositions of Jan Steen, 
called by courtesy sacred—the subject the Mar¬ 
riage-Feast. at Cana ; a Rembrandt of interest; a 
good Nicholas Maas—a portrait; the head and 
bust of a woman by Jan Van der Meer of Delft, a 
work differing in character from almost all those 
known to he by him ; an interior by De Hooghe, 
which, if our memory serves us aright, is one of 
the best of his works now in the Low Countries; 
and by Paul Potter a composition of the first 
quality. Besides these and a few other notable 
pictures, the gallery contains quite its fair share of 
the second-rate. Its dispersion, though it would 
not cause such commotion in art circles as that of 
the more famous Van Loon at Amsterdam, would 
undoubtedly be viewed with interest and regret. 


Writers must live and learn; hut one would 
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hardly have expected to find the Builder founding, 
as it did a week or two since, an article of five 
columns or so on one little story which has loug 
heen known to be untrue. Rembrandt's Mill, the 
mill of his exquisite etcliinsr, was once supposed 
to have been his birth-place, and the writer of 
“ Rembrandt's Mill ” in the pages of our con¬ 
temporary seems wholly unaware that it was not. 
Rembrandt was born in Leyden, not outside of 
it, and every modern authority of note agrees in 
that statement. The writer of the article has, 
indeed, a footnote in which he explains—“ It is 
right to say that Mr. Seymour linden denies that 
Rembrandt was born in the mill; ” but one would 
infer from this that the author quoted was the 
first to “ deny ” it, and was exceptional in doing so. 
There was, in truth, nothing to “deny." Vos- 
maer, and, before Vosinaer, Charles Blanc, had 
long since demolished, with the consent of all, the 
idle tradition which has again become the motive 
of a romantic essay. With every known fact 
pointing another way, there is now only a naive 
ignorance in speaking of the mill as “ Rembrandt’s 
first studio.” The mill he etched, he etched when 
he was a man, and there are ten thousand like it 
in Holland. 

There is some chance at last, we are delighted 
to hear, of a not unworthy record being made, in 
popular art, ol’ much of what remains of old and 
quaint London in our day. M. Rruuet-Debaines, 
a distinctly clever etcher, has been entrusted with 
the first part of the record—a series of six etch¬ 
ings, depicting the Interior of the Temple Church ; 
Fountain Court, Temple; Lincoln's inn Fields; 
St. Paul’s, from the river; Corn Barges on the 
Thames; and Temple Bar. From this goodly 
list, with its inclusion of “ Corn Barges on the 
Thames,” we infer that it is intended not only to 
ponrtray scenes of antiquarian or historical inter¬ 
est, or of old-world beauty, but to take note of 
such picturesque combinations of line and light as 
may he seen in things which are of our day. In 
this spirit, loving the old but not rejecting the 
new, did XVenceslaus Hollar work two hundred 
years since, and thus his pieces have now an in¬ 
terest and value which they could hardly have had 
had his subjects been confined to what was ancient 
in his own time. Wo wish well to M. Brunet- 
Debaines, and to whoever may succeed him in the 
enterprise. If it serves to show us, unexpectedly, 
that London has found a Meryon—a great imagi¬ 
native artist possessing also a perfect comprehen¬ 
sion of architectural styles—so much the better; 
but if it only presents us with the faithful yet 
picturesque records that may be made by a worker 
of Jess extraordinary skill, we shall still Ire grati¬ 
fied with the result. Messrs. Seeley, Jackson and 
llallidav receive, we understand, subscriptions 
for the proof impressions of the etchings. It will 
be well if one or two subjects can be completed 
and exhibited promptly, as specimens of the 
quality of the work. 

We trust we are wrong in hearing that at 
present there is little substantial reason to hope 
that the National Gallery will not be closed again 
during the whole of October. Unless it be so, 
when that period cornos round many Londoners, 
and the thousands of provincial visitors who 
arrive after the harvests, will ha debarred, during 
what appears a most unnecessary term, from sight 
of the public treasures. The policy wiiich keeps 
this regulation still in existence would seem that 
of a conservatism of the least creditable kind. It 
has been made, within our recent observation, 
subject of complaint both by Loudon and pro¬ 
vincial newspapers of eminence, and it, has rightly 
been alleged that no similar rule of restriction and 
delay holds good in any other great national col¬ 
lections. As it is, the public is excluded on 
students' days, and there are two of these every 
week’. We could wish there wore uo further 
closing to the general visitor, but if there must 
be, let some gloomier time than the precious days 
of October be selected, and let the time be less 
long. 


In common, we take it, with several of our 
contemporaries, we have received a printed fly¬ 
leaf in which is set forth, with much of cir¬ 
cumstance, the possession by a gentleman of 
English name in Rome of a portrait of Dante, 
wrought, as it is triumphantly announced, by 
Rafael, when the great poet was “ nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita.” The picture “ in the 
Florentine manner ” is described at length in the 
eloquent fly-leaf in our possession, though whether 
in a spirit wholly benevolent and enthusiastic, or 
with aim not exclusively directed at our instruc¬ 
tion, there is nothing to enable us to determine. 

TnE products of the national manufactories of 
Sevres, Beauvais, and the Gobelins, will be shown 
together, at the Exhibition of 1878, in a large 
ball situated at the extremity of the French 
Gallery, on the side towards the Ecole Militaire. 
The tapestries will be bung along the two longer 
sides of the gallery ; the two extremities will be 
occupied by cases containing the most valuable 
objects from the manufactory of Sevres, of which 
tho large decorative pieces will be placed on 
dressers and pedestals. The centre will lie occu¬ 
pied by a round case in which will ho exhibited 
the diamonds and jewels belonging to the French 
Republic. This c.ise will be lowered at evening 
into a cellar bv means of machinery, and will be 
specially guarded. There is great activity at the 
■Sevres manufactory in view of this international 
competition. The works are now under the 
artistic superiutendance of a skilful sculptor, M. 
Carrier-Belleuse, who has furnished a considerable 
number of models for the bronze and porcelain 
industries, and who has also executed for the 
public monuments of Franco pediments, groups 
and figures of a pleasing character. Bince his 
appointment, he has put a stop to nil imitation of 
Oriental wares, aud has eonceutratod the energies 
of all the workmen on what are called “ les pates 
rapportdes.” lie will, therefore, have a consider¬ 
able share of responsibility iu the good or bad 
success of tbo works of Sevres. 

M. Da lot* has recently completed a statuette in 
terra-cotta, a commission, we believe, from M. 
Ionides; tho subject is a young woman sitting 
reading. The thin folds of a loose morning 
wrapper cling lightly about her as, resting in her 
chair, she smiles over her book. The pose is 
charming, full of grace and movement, the sway 
of the body above the hips being indicated with 
special skill and delicacy beneath the lines of the 
dress, and the expression, interested and just a 
trifle pleased aud amused, recalls the piquancy and 
character of Watteau. M. Dalou has also iu his 
studio a pretty clav-sketch, a Charity. which it is 
hoped may be carried out for the drinking-fountain 
which it is proposed to erect at the Royal Ex¬ 
change. Tho figures of this group are very grace¬ 
fully arranged ; the movements of the two children, 
one at the knee, the other on the lap of the 
mother, carry the eve up to her bowed head, and 
givo a rich ell'ect of colour and relief to the centre. 
The head of the principal figure wants at present, 
perhaps, something of that originality and accent 
which characterises the Reader, and which is usual 
with M. Dalou; but it will, like the draperies, 
which are rather too heavy in the sketch, be modi¬ 
fied iu a future stage. If the committee for 
carrying out the work are fortunate enough to 
obtain M. Dalou’s Charity we may kopo to see, by 
their example, a new era inaugurated iu the deco¬ 
ration, if not in the construction, of our public 
drinking-fountains. 

Mr. I’oiidis Stanhope is engaged in preparing 
designs for the decoration of the chapel of Marl¬ 
borough College School. The subject of one of 
these—which is uow in a forward condition—is 
the Agony in the Garden. Christ is seen in the 
immediate foreground supported by an angel. The 
character and expression of both figures has a rare 
accent of real feeling and reverence without any 
touch of vulgar modern realistic familiarity or 
affectation of spurious and emasculate seutiment. 


The landscape background is purely formal, bat 
carefully spaced and arranged, and delicateh 
drawn. Mr. Stanhope is also about to tale up 
and carry out a highly poetic design, produced br 
him some time back, of the Waters of Oblivion. 
A broad river runs down the centre of the picture, 
hemmed in on either side by steep banks, A 
motley and miserable crowd burdened with ail 
the grief and anguish of life throng the brink turn 
tho left, casting themselves with desperate hope 
into the floods below. On the opposite side xhev 
emerge unworn and unsullied, made whole as hi 
a new birth, and pass from the River of Love ini 
the gardens of the blessed. 

Mr. Whtstlf.r has just executed a full-length 
portrait of Mrs. Jopling. 

M. Cn. Cr.ftMENT will publish shortly with 
Messrs. Didier a biographical aud critical study sa 
his friend the late artist Glevre. 

A peculiarly national exhibition was npened 
on June .'10 at Elm, in Swabia, by the Ki-.i: if 
Wiirtemberg, on the occasion of the festival tin; 
was held in that quaint old town in honour of it 
ancient Minster. This exhibition was strictly con¬ 
fined to works of tho Ulm school, a school which 
has a distinctive existence in the history oflierma 
art, but with which it is somewhat difficult 0 
form any satisfactory acquaintance, from its pro¬ 
ductions being mostly scattered in dinvren: 
churches. The chief masters of the school. 
Friedrich Ilerlon, Bartholomiius Zeitblom, ani 
Martin Sschall’uer are, it is true, constantly iwt 
with in German galleries, but there are o'.ba 
artists whose works found place at this exhibition 
whose names are scarcely known, hut who evi¬ 
dently contributed to that remarkable ante 
activity which -manifested itself at Ulm ab ut 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of tie 
sixteenth centuries. Ulm is one of the tows 
that used to claim the honour of having triva 
birth to Martin Schongauer, and, although a 
seems tolerably certain now that this belongs » 
Colmar, yet it would have been hard to exclude 
him from the exhibition. Several paintings as¬ 
signed to him were lent from the Royal C.tsw 
nt Aschallenberg and live Stuttgart tiihVry. 
The one known work by Jacob Acker—the altar- 
piece of the mortuary* chapel at RUtisM 
Swabia—was likewise present, as were ais»swenl 
works by Hans Schiihlein, the oldest muster of 
school. Of the works of Zeitblom there "'e m 
lack, over forty paintings ascribed to hint appear* 
in the catalogue. Martin Selmlfner was repre¬ 
sented by bis great altar-piece in Ulm Catlir-lnl 
which has, it appears, been lately restored by lien 
Hauser of the Munich Gallery, and is said to have 
presented a most successful appearance: Ids at*" 
piece of tho Adoration of the Kinyt from '7 
Moritz-Kapelle in Xurnberg: and by tin admiraM 
portrait of a member of the Besserer family- “j 
together tho exhibition must have been o« # 
great interest for those who can take pleasure ® 
the restricted, but earnest, productions of e&J 
German art, and the catalogue prepared by W- 
Pressel forms a useful contribution to ourka 1 *- 
ledge of the subject. 

Besides the catalogue above mentioned, to 
Pressel has published an interesting monogrj* 
on Ulm aud its Minster, enriched with 
etchings and woodcuts, and giving a cotnpk* 
history of the ancient building and the artists em¬ 
ployed at various dates upon it, concerning '' n0 ® 
several new documents have been discovered 

A loan exhibition of Frisian antiquities ssi 
works of art is open at the present time 
Leeuwarden, and presents many objects of inj* * 
for students of the mediaeval history of lfi'd® 

TnE Amsterdam Exhibition is said to be vety 
successful. 

TnE new museum at Cassel will lie ready- 
stated, before long, the transference oi the I llf,u ri 
from the old building having already comiutCv • 
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under the direction'of Dr. Julius Bode and Herr 
Smits of the Berlin Museum. It has been found 
on removal that many of the renowned pictures at 
Ca-sei bad suffered more from timo and other 
ciujes than wafl suspected, and the greatest care 
will be necessary in repairing damage and arrest- 
imr further evil. 

The Princess Imperial of Prussia, according to 
the German papers, is at present busy arranging in 
her palace at Berlin the rich collection of works of 
art and curiosity left to her by tho late Dr. Robert 
Termer, of Berlin. She is also constantly adding 
to her collection bv purchase, so that her residence 
is likely to become quite a museum of works of 
an. 

A suggestive critical essay entitled “ The Be- 
ffim.iazof Modem Art at Berlin” is contributed 
hr Hermann lliegol to tire July part of the 1‘reus- 
m:he Mrbiicher. Ilerr liiegel perceives two 
directions in modern German art, the Classic and 
the Realistic; and he takes Carstens as the apostle 
of the one, and Schadow of the other, 

A set of six clever and humorous etchings 
illustrating Don Qni.cote, by the German artist 
A. Nfarodker, have lately been published in 
Berlin. 

IVb understand that Gustave Dord, who has 
just returned to Paris after his usual holiday in 
London, is at present devoting his energies to the 
production of a colossal vase ornamented with 
1 do figures, which he is modelling for the great 
Exhibition of next year. lie has lately been 
tn.Mged in illustrating Ariosto. 

Miss Cuba Montai.ua, who has returned 
to A-mice to spend the winter, has engaged, we 
heir, to make a series of water-colour sketches for 
Mr. Ingram, reproductions of which are to appear 
in the Illustrated London Keict. 

The Diissoldorf artist Schuch has latolv 
fobbed a highly dramatic picture, entitled The 
h ie for Life, representing a mediaeval knight 
f-ing from his pursuers across an open moor, 
bv. .ng left the wood in which he had found 
shelter behind him. The pursuers are gaining on 
him. and he has just turned and shot the horse of 
the nearest man. The landscape and the tigures 
arc said to be equally effective. 

A ms statue of Adam, by the German sculp¬ 
tor J. Hildebrand, whose statue of a vouug 
sbenherd won for him great distinction at the 
1 i ana Exhibition, has lately been acquired by the 
town museum in Leipzig. 

Ii does not appear, as report had it some weeks 
on, that the recent discoveries in the island of 
•‘li o include tho missing arms of the famous 
liras in the Louvre. But, failing this, the 
mu ; tures discovered are said to be in a very good 
G: - k style, though this, of course, is a point on 
' t toch it is not usual to accept too strictly the 

lenient of the fortunate tinders. One is a statue 
ci Poseidon, more or less entire; another is a 
m ip of Aphrodite and Eros; while a third is the 
’"roe of a female ffguro with extended arms. 
H -ides these there are several heads, busts, and 
ki.-iuents of statues. The discovery took place on 
tsi property of a M. Nostarkis, and, according to 
our information, it is not unlikely that more 

'pture will be found as the operations are ex- 
ton ied. There must be somewhere in Milo still 
a piece of sculpture of even higher importance 
dun the arms of Venus: we mean the torso of 
•Ulepios, whose head is now in the British 
M .sciuu—perhaps the finest male head which has 
survived from Greek times. This torso is known 
j c tare been found at the same time as the head, 
bn. being of colossal size and not marketable 
without considerable expense of carriage, it was 
kit behind somewhere. If not already broken up to 
Hoke lime, it is to be hoped that it may again see 
the light now that the activity of exploration has 
H'uo in Milo. 


The British Museum has lately obtained a pre¬ 
sent of a series of terra-cotta reliefs from Capua of 
considerable interest for the subjects represented, 
the nrehaic style of relief, and the freshness with 
which in some oases the ancient colours have been 
preserved. These terra-cottas appear to have formed 
originally the upright ornaments at the ends of 
those roof tiles which were used tocover the joints 
of a roof, perhaps in this case the roof of a great 
sarcophagus made in imitation of the roof of a 
temple. Tho design on terra-cottas so placed 
would naturally be prophylactic in character, and 
hence the face ofthe Gorgon occurs several times. 
Iu another case there is a figure of Medusa run¬ 
ning with great speed. Among t'"e other subjects 
which may also be regarded as prophylactic are a 
figure of a winged giant with legs formed of 
snakes, and a figure of the Persian Artemis winged 
and holding a lion at each side by the fore-paws. 
The former of these two terra-cottas retains its 
original colours—bright red, black and white—in 
great freshness. A similar set of terra-cottas from 
Cervetri (Caere) was lately acquired by the Mu¬ 
seum of Berlin. Besides these reliefs, tho present 
to the museum also included a Small terra-cotta 
sarcophagus with figure reclining on lid, hut of 
comparatively late Etruscan workmanship, and 
inscribed iu letters painted red Aide Alt/ini 
Lautni[<il. 

Antwerp lias always been reluctant to give up 
the honour which she formerly held, of having 
been the birthplace of Rubens, to Siegen, in West¬ 
phalia, and recently on being asked to send dele¬ 
gates to assist at the Rubens tercentenary, which 
Siegen is about to celebrate ns well as Antwerp, 
the Flemish town refused, on the ground of fresh 
discoveries respecting tho birthplace of Rubens 
which will again enable Antwerp to lay claim to 
it. These discoveries, it appears, have been made 
by M. Yanden Braudeu, the assistant archivist of 
the town of Antwerp, who has long been search¬ 
ing the archives for documonts relating to Rubens, 
and who has at last found one slimed by Jan 
Brueghel. Hendrick Van Balen, and Pietro-l’anolo, 
presumably Rubens, which it is stated proves in¬ 
contestably that Rubens was burn in that city. 
Siegen's claims have long been held as undoubted, 
and it will certainly need very strong evidence to 
upset them; but should this be forthcoming it 
will be a great triumph for Antwerp at the ap¬ 
proaching festival. 

The Zeiterbrift fur bildende Kumt for June opens 
with a critical essay by Hr. Alfred AVoltmann on 
the art of Rubens, written, it would seem, in an¬ 
ticipation of the coming Rubens centenary. Dr. 
AVoltmann reckons at least 1,400 paintings as 
having been worked upon by Rubens" own hand. 
His pupils, of course, aided in their preparation, 
and even artists apart from his school were drawn 
into co-operation, but “ Rubens always remained 
the master, anil knew how to keep his fellow- 
workers rigidly to his intention; and then, by 
means of a few days’ personal labour towards the 
completion of the work, ho stamped it for ever as 
his own.” The Historical Art Exhibition of the 
Vienna Academy, in its retrospective and pro¬ 
spective relations, is considered by R. von Eitel- 
berger; and M. Charles Ephrussi’s Etude. ear le 
Trip/t/f/ite d'Albert. Diirer, recently noticed in the 
AcADKitr, receives a very severe review from Dr. 
Thausing, who naturally perhaps does not like 
to see a Frenchman entering upon his especial 
domain in art. An etching from a painting by 
Aart de Gelder, extremely like Rembrandt in 
style; an engraving from a picture by Spangenberg 
representing “ Luther witii his Family ; ” and a 
small etching by \V. Unger of an interesting pic¬ 
ture by Teniers in which thnt artist is seen show¬ 
ing his gallery to the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, 
form the illustrations of the number. 

Ay interesting antiquarian discovery has been 
made at Storeheddinge, a small town lying on the 
open moor, in the eastern part of the island of 
Zealand, in Denmark. A tumulus about nine feet 


below the surface of the ground has been opened, 
and a tomb discovered some sixteen feet in length. 
In this there lay tho remains of a clothed woman, 
buried with her face to the east. Among the 
vessels placed around her, the most remarkable 
was a goblet of blue glass, set in a richly-chased 
silver rim, and bearing, in Greek, the word 
“ Farewell.” There were also found a large 
vessel of green glass and a red-glass bowl. By 
the head lav an earring, formed by piercing a 
gold coin of the Emperor Probus ; this fact gives 
a.d. 1170 as the earliest possible date of the 
tumulus. The neck was encircled by a thick 
gold necklet, and a gold pin, that had evidently 
fastened the robe, lay by the right shoulder. 
Bemaius of animals and men were discovered 
near, and it has been conjectured that the latter 
are those of slaves killed at their mistress's 
funeral. This is the first occasion that any an¬ 
tiquity hearing a Greek inscription has been found 
in Scandinavia, and the discovery has awakened 
immense interest. 


THE STAGE. 

The season at the Lyceum Theatre was brought 
to a close on Monday last with tho benefit of Mr. 
Irving, who once more sustained tho character of 
Hamlet before a large audience. Although Mr. 
Irving's claim to stand in the foremost rank of 
English actors has not passed unchallenged, there 
can be no question of bis popularity iu London, 
and certainly none with regard to the estimation 
in which he is held in those provincial cities of 
tho three kingdoms where for somo mouths to 
come he has arranged for a series of appearances 
in his most successful characters. We have it 
now on the authority of Mr. Irving himself 
that, great as the success has been of his 
performances in poetical drama, his recent return 
to melodrama has been even more productive of 
profit to the managerial treasury ; and few who 
have witnessed the performance of The Li/ona Mail 
can have failed to be impressed by the imaginative 
power of his alternate impersonations of the 
worthy Lesurques and his villanous “ double." 
In his address to the audience on Monday, Mr. 
Irviug took occasion to refer to some criticisms 
upon his performances which he regards as spite¬ 
ful and abusive ; but, as these attacks were declared 
by him to be more amusing aud exciting than 
painful to his feelings, it may perhaps have 
struck some of bis hearers that they could 
hardly deserve so much notice as they received at 
his hands. It seems thnt there are fastidious 
persons who object to Mr. Irving's legs; and 
there are people who complain that his articula¬ 
tion is not always distinct; but these objectors, 
having had their say, have, we are glad to hear, 
allowed the actor this year “ a more easy time of 
it.” Whether the critical are entitled, in the 
terms of a celebrated flight of oratory, “ to throw 
Mr. Irving's logs in his teeth ”isn question which 
may admit of debate. It has been wisely ob¬ 
served by Dr. Johnson that it is “in vain to 
judge where we cannot alter;” and if Mr. 
Irving is to be allowed to tread the stage at 
all, wo must necessarily take him with tho 
legs with which it has pleased Providence to 
endow him. On the other hand, it may be said 
with truth that an actor’s physical characteristics 
form no insignificant part of his qualifications; 
and, if we remember rightly, the charges brought 
against Mr. Irving’s lower limbs have referred less 
to the limbs themselves than to the eccentric use 
which he is alleged to make of them at times 
without warning or apparent excuse. On the 
whole, though uncomplimentary remarks on an 
actor’s person may very easily degenerate into 
apite and abuse, it would be dangerous to allow 
that they are necessarily spiteful or abusive. 
Still less would it be wise to treat complaints of 
indistinct utterance as necessarily beneath serious 
notice. The elocutionary art is very little studied 
by our actors, some of the most distinguished of 
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whom are notoriously apt to deliver verse 
with a neglect of true emphasis and of rhythm, 
which in France would scarcely be tolerated in 
the humblest of suburban theatres. From these 
faults Mr. Irving, in spite of his genius, is cer¬ 
tainly not altogether free; and it is at least pos¬ 
sible that some of the critics whose remarks on 
this point are regarded by the actor with such 
cheerlul scorn and philosophical indifference were 
moved by a sincere regret that a really great per¬ 
former should so often exhibit defects which study 
and pains ought to remove. At the close of Mr. 
Irving’s speech it was announced that he in¬ 
tends next season to appear in another play 
of Shakspere, and also in the English version 
of Casimir Delavigne's Louis XI. —of course in 
the part of the King, with which the late Mr. 
Charles Kean, the original representative of the 
character in England, was so long identified. Mr. 
Irving will not return to London till the close of 
the year; but the management are, it appears, 
preparing for an autumn season, the leading 
feature of which is to be the production of a new 
drama based on Mr. Wilkie Collins's novel The 
Dead Secret, in which Mrs. Crowe—better known 
to the public as Miss Bateman—will play a pro¬ 
minent part. 

The long series of French performances at the 
Gaiety Theatre having terminated on Saturday 
last, Mr. Ilollingshead’s regular company re¬ 
appeared on Monday in Mr. Byron's comedy en¬ 
titled Weak Woman, and in the same writer’s 
amusing burlesque The Bohemian Gy'url. Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Royce, and Miss E. Farren are again 
the leading performers. Miss Farren, who has 
been long absent from the stage, owing to serious 
illness, received from the audience on Monday an 
enthusiastic welcome. 

Mr. Jefferson's appearances in farce at the 
Haymarket Theatre are drawing to a close. The 
“ comedv-drama ” entitled Brass, by Mr. G. F. 
Rowe, which has achieved some reputation in 
the United States, will be brought out at this 
house on the 13th inst. 

This evening is fixed for the production of the 
new “ Children's Pantomime,” entitled Little Bed 
Biding llood, at the Adelphi Theatre. 

The results of the recent annual concours of the 
Paris Conservatoire have confessedly fallen short 
of the average standard of this famous nursery of 
histrionic genius. The decline in tragedy may be 
regarded ns merely corresponding to the" growing 
preference for comedy on the stage. In modern 
comedy, it is true, it has become customary to intro¬ 
duce elements of a more serious kind than anything 
recognised by the older writers as coming within 
the province of the comic dramatist, but the grand 
passions must ever belong exclusively to tragedy, 
which is at present somewhat out of fashion. One 
young lady, however, Mdlle. Jullien, not only took 
a prize in this field, but secured a flattering men¬ 
tion from the judges, a fact the more remarkable 
as she is described as a person of somewhat 
diminutive stature. Among the successful com¬ 
petitors in comedy was a daughter of the famous 
comedian Brindeau. When such actors as M. 
Bressant are mentioned among the tutors of rising 
dramatic genius we have a sufficient indication of 
the advantages under which one of the most diffi¬ 
cult of arts is cultivated in France. 

Recent novelties at the Paris theatres have 
been few and unimportant. M. Varin’s posthu¬ 
mous folie-vaudeville, La Lune sans Miel, seems to 
have achieved a certain measure of success at the 
Palais Royal, in spite of the absence from the cast 
of the most distinguished members of the com¬ 
pany. Les Trots Bougeoirs, by MM. Grange and 
Bernard, at the Gymnase, and Le Cousin Florestan 
of M. Elzdar, at the same house, are trifles which 
depend for effect rather on the interpreters than on 
any intrinsic merit. 

The extreme suspicion with which all kinds of 
intellectual exercises are just now regarded by the 


French authorities exhibits itself in more than 
ordinary vigilance on the part of the Censure. M. 
Jules Olaretie’s new drama, entitled Le Begiment 
de Champagne, is stated to have been returned 
with so many official excisions and objections that 
it has been found necessary almost entirely to 
re-write certain portions. A curious feature of the 
case is the fact that the lines which are regarded 
as most dangerous to the interests of established 
authority are certain historical phrases attributed 
to Louis XIV., who, as is justly remarked, has 
not usually been classed among advanced Liberals. 

One of those curiously intermittent controversies 
which apparently are never-ending has arisen in 
Manchester in consequence of an attack upon the 
stage by a Congregational minister of some 
ability. Dr. Thomson has had many replies in 
the newspapers, and one in a pamphlet by Mr. 
E. llomaine Callender, who as dramatist and 
actor may well reply to an attack which in 
some respects iB marked by very bad taste. 
Sir. Callender thus expounds and. defends the 
function of the theatre :— 

“ What then is the object of the drama? Its enthu¬ 
siastic opponents assert that it is to present the 
1 world,’ its ways and doings. 1 in the most seductive 
light, so that the spectators shall be gratified with the 
general effect, and shall go away well pleased with 
the world as it. is—that is, with themselves.’ Such a 
description of the drama is a laughable caricature. 
The ideal at which the theatrical art aims has been 
expressed in a noblo passage of Shelley's, who declares 
its object to be ‘ teaching the human heart, through its 
sympathies and antipitbios, the knowledge of itself, 
in proportion to the possession of which knowledge 
every human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant, and 
kind.’ . . . That it does not deal with dogma is true. 
The student of theology will not find an exposition of 
the varied intricacies of his science in a play-book, but 
then he will bo equally unsuccessful if ho looks for 
help in a manual of chemistry. That the experiments 
of Dalton are not directed to the same points as the 
reasonings of Paley is not usually held to detract 
from the greatness of either of these famous men. So 
with regard to the stage: its objects, though not the 
same as those of the pulpit, may not on that account 
be vicious. Diversity of function is not necessarily 
opposition. If a ‘ song may reach him who a sermon 
flies,' it is at least within the bounds of possibility 
that one who would go to sleep in a pew may learn 
from the little world of the stage the nobility of 
patient striving, of strong endurance, of aspiration 
after right and truth.” 


MUSIC. 

An Elementary Treatise on Musical Intervals 
and Temperament ; with an Account of an 
Enharmonic Harmonium exhibited in the 
Loan Collection of Scientific Instruments, 
South Kensington, 1876 ; also of an En¬ 
harmonic Organ exhibited to the Musical 
Association of London, May, 1875. By 
R. H. M. Bosanqnet, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1876.) 

When Sir William Rowan Hamilton, of 
Dublin, died, he left in print 762 pages of 
what he was pleased to call “ Elements of 
Quaternions.” To most mathematicians the 
title seems a decided misnomer, for a more 
abstruse work is seldom to be met with. It 
is to be feared that most musicians will 
regard Mr. Bosanquet’s “ elementary treatise ” 
in the same light. He does, indeed, re¬ 
cognise that musicians as a body—ignorant 
that the key-board of a pianoforte tuned in 
equal temperament, through which alone, 
unhappily, they may bo said to think of 
music, is only a table of logarithms in which 
the logarithm of 2 is 12—are also ignorant 
of the use and valne of logarithms, and he 
therefore devotes an appendix to “ the theory 


of the calculation of intervals,” which C 
no doubt prove still more unintelligife 
than a table of logarithms itself, war. 
accompanied with directions for use, to 
every alogarithmist. Mr. Bosanqnet him- 
self feels that “ the arrangement adopted 
is unsatisfactory from a scientific poia: 
of view ” (Preface, p. vii.). Bnt snwt 
when he quoted the Musical Staidirf 
utter miscomprehension of his own relatio: 
to Equal Temperament (p. viii.), he me?, 
have had some qualms as to the m- 
satisfactoriness of his arrangement fron. > 
practical as well as from a scientific poit 
of view. Mr. Chappell, in his Hishrj j 
Music (1874, pp. 199-201) finds it ne». 
sary to explain the elementary laws of tk 
multiplication and division of vulgar fra. 
tions. Mr. Bosanquet himself is a go* 
mathematician as well as a good mnsiciui 
It is hard for him to remember how rank 
such a combination occurs. 

With this caveat, let me at once say tk 
Mr. Bosanquet’s work is a most valnabi 
addition to the literature, and, more tk 
that, to the exposition of intonation. It j 
the work of a thoroughly scientific practice 
man, who knows not only what he d.f- 
bnt why he does it. The only fear is tk: 
he will not convey the same feelings to 
physicists who are not practical musical? 
or to musicians who are not to some ext® 
practical acousticians. This is how son s 
well-known musician as Mr. Hnllah speak 
of the science of acoustics— 

“ of which he feared it must be said (though tf 
really did not want to say anything oll'cumei, 
that it had no practical bearing on musical sit 
The laws of acoustics might have done something 
for the structure and tuning of instruments but 
as far as the science of hnrmonv is concerned. »e 
should, perhaps, get on better without than riih 
its assistance; .... [he] confessed to b ig 

one of those persons who, it might be from defi¬ 
ciency of ear, was able to put up with a piano¬ 
forte from a first-rate maker, turned out from tk 
hands of a first-rate tuner ” ( Proceeding! of & 
Musical Association, 1874-5, p. 80). 

One of the most generally interesting chap¬ 
ters of Mr. Bosanquet’s book (pp. 24—32) is 
devoted to a review of the history of the 
mean-tone temperament (distinguished by 
its perfect major Thirds and rather flat¬ 
tened Fifths), to which, if to anything, 
we owe the foundations of harmony, and 
our system of writing sharps and flats, 
rendered absnrd by our present tempera- 
ment. The following passage is too interest 
ing to be passed over (pp. 28, 29). 

“ Bach's favourite instrument was the d*n- 
chord. He considered it the best instrument loru* 
house, and for study. To appreciate this fully y* 
must obtain some idea of the effect of the clan- 
chord. It is described as very soft and express’* 
in tone: this last quality ia said to have been that 
which so endeared the instrument to Bach. » 
was said that it could hardly be heard at any dis¬ 
tance. It is much to be wished that some sad 
instrument existed for purposes of study in * 
present day. The qualities of the clavichord a* 
important with reference to Bach's estimate ot ® 
equal temperament. , 

“ Through the kindness of Mr. Carl Engel tw 
writer was permitted to examine and plav upon* 
clavichord in excellent order, with Mr. rarratt* 
assistance; it was submitted to as thorough w 
examination as seemed necessary for making °u 
its peculiarities. The best tone was produced ty 
a light but decided pressure of the finger; w m 
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as the touch was kept light enough to get a good 
einriDg tone, the intensity was exceedingly faint; 
it seems doubtful whether it would be audible 
thromrh the least buzz of conversation. With 
this singing tone the pitch of the notes was fairly 
constant; but the intensity was far too faint to 
bear anything of the quality of the chords; and 
the equal-temperament error certainly could not 
be objected to on this instrument so far. But 
further, when any considerable energy of hand was 
employed, the effect was far from what was ex¬ 
pected. The quality deteriorated and the pitch 
rose considerably when the pressure passed a 
certain amount. This variation of the pitch arose 
from the stretching of the string directly caused 
tv the extra pressure; and its amount was so 
considerable that it was impossible to regard the 
instrument as being really anything definite in the 
way of pitch, when any considerable amount of 
energy was used. A delicate and beautiful ex¬ 
pression was certainly obtainable from the soft 
tone, but in leading out a subject, or anything 
which called for a noticeable emphasis, the extra 
pressure caused a rise in pitch which might 
amnunt to a third of a semitone, or more than 
bill’a semitone if any considerable pressure were 
need. On an instrument of this kind, while the 
wolf of the old unequal temperament would still 
he ofl'ensire, the errors and variations of the in¬ 
strument itself aro so great in comparison to the 
errors of the equal temperament that it would 
seoui impossible to get any substantial advantage 
bv seeking for any better method of tuning. 

“ Mow it i3 occasionally said, ‘ Bach preferred 
the equal temperament ’; and his authority is 
cited against any attempt to introduce other 
arrangements. But if it be the case that his 
favourite instrument was such as we have described 
it with respect to force and accuracy, it cannot be 
regarded as any representation of our modern in¬ 
struments. In particular, anyone accustomed to 
the varying pitch of this instrument must have had 
an ear not to be shocked by small deviations, and 
cannot have had the intense feeling for equal- 
temperament intervals which is characteristic' of 
musicians brought up at the modern piano.” 

And then in indicating his own admirable 
fingerboard for playing twenty-four notes to 
the Octave on the organ in the mean-tone 
temperament, or, as it is often called, “ the 
old organ tuning,” or “ unequal tempera¬ 
ment”—unequal only because not carried 
far enough by the ordinary twelve notes to 
the Octave—Mr. Bosanquet adds (p. 39) : — 
“Thechorale, any massive harmony, not ex¬ 
cluding counterpoint, tells well [with such an 
arrangement]. It is only necessary to remember 
that we have here the original system, which 
belongs from the very beginning of modem music 
onward to our musical notation, to see that by 
employing it we have the true interpretation of 
our notation ; we have the actual sounds that our 
notation conveyed to Handel, to all before Bach, 
and many after him, only cured of the wolf, 
which was the consequence of their imperfect 
methods. 

“ It will be unquestionably the case that the 
Qf'lem educated musician will pronounce these 
notes oat of tune. He will not complain of the 
chords; they are better than ecfual temperament 
cherds. On examination it will be found that, 
all the intervals employed being of necessity 
different from equal temperament intervals, the 
car which is highly educated to consider equal 
temperament intervals right, considers all others 
*rong; a result by no means strange. But people 
with good ears, who have not been highly edu¬ 
cated as to equal temperament intervals, have no 
objection to those of the mean-tone system. The ' 
semitone is perhaps the best example. The mean- 
tone semitone is considerably greater than the 
equal temperament semitone; it is about one and ; 
ono-sixth of an equal temperament semitone. ; 
Eminent modern musicians have said that this < 


semitone was dreadful to them. It was not dread¬ 
ful to Handel." x 

Having been present when the trial here 
alluded to was made, I can bear witness to 
the significant signs of ear-torture given by 
the listeners during the performance, which 
of course the player could not see, as his 
back was turned to them. Also, in speak¬ 
ing to me afterwards, a musician asked if 
that (the mean-tone stop) was “just in¬ 
tonation ; ” as it was “ so hideous.” The 
observation with which Mr. Bosanquet 
finishes the above paragraph quietly dis¬ 
poses of all such remarks.* 

The great practical gift which Mr. Bosan¬ 
quet has made to the world of music (and it 
is a gift, for no patent secures it) is his 
generalised keyboard for all systems of in¬ 
tonation in which the note arrived at by 
taking eight Fifths down (as F flat from C) is 
identified with the note reached by taking a 
major Third up from the same origin (as E 
from C). The problem was one of great 
difficulty, and has been most happily solved. 
Connected with this is a notation which by 
the usual identifications of equal tempera¬ 
ment, and the addition of two marks to the 
usual system of writing music for depression 
and elevation directs the finger of the por- 
former mechanically to the right note, by 
adding a few marks to the ordinary musical 
notation. There is no doubt of the con¬ 
venience and practical character of this 
notation for such systems, which include not 
only Mr. Bosanquet’s own cyclo of fifty-three 
equal degrees to the Octave, but the system 
of perfect Fifths, to which he seems much 
inclined (pp. 57 and 58), and Helmholtz’s 
system of Fifths flattened by about one-four- 
hundredth part of an equal semitone so as 
to give perfect major Thirds. Of these the 
perfect Fifth system which makes the major 
Thirds too flat by only the fiftieth part of a 
semitone is the most easily tuned. But Mr. 
Bosanquet commits an unintentional piece 
of injustice when he proceeds to write Gen. 
Perronot Thompson’s forty tones (p. 22) 
and also Mr. Poole’s and Mr. Colin Brown’s 

* Mr. Bosanquet (p. 37) has fallen into the same 
error as Dr. Stone ( Sound and Music, 1876, p. 31) in 
attributing to me the invention of an harmonium to 
play in mean-tone intonation by stops. In the pas¬ 
sage he has quoted ( Proc . Mus. Ass., 1874-6, p. 41), 
and also in my translation of Helmholtz (p. 669, 
note), I distinctly suite it to have been the invention 
of Mr. T. W. Saunders, a retired harmonium-tuner, 
with whom I bad been long acquainted, and who 
made the instrument without any communication 
with me or any expression of opinion on my part 
concerning it, but solely in consequence of my 
paper on “Temperament” (Proc. R. S., June 16, 
1864, vol. xiii., pp. 404-422), in which I had 
shown, by an elaborate comparison with other 
temperaments in which the fourth Fifth np was 
identified with the major Third, that it surpassed 
them in its approach to just intonation, both 
in melody and harmony. Out of fifty-one Bach 
schemes, of which the examination is contained in 
Table XV., the mean-tone stands as an equal second, 
not audibly different from the first, while the equal 
temperament stands as thirty-fifth in order. My own 
proposal for a “ duplex keyboard ” of twenty-seven 
notes, engraved on p. 422 of that paper, was never 
constructed, but proceeded on the principle of acces¬ 
sory finger-keys, not stops. My subsequent duo- 
denary-board, exhibited by me to the Royal Society 
when reading my paper on “ Dnodenes ” (Nor. 16, 
1874), and therein described (Proc. R. S., vol. xxiii. 
p. 27), was totally different, being suited to my 
“ practically just intonation,” and has been aban¬ 
doned in favour of Mr. Bosanquet’s. 


(pp. 47 and 48) in this manner. These 
systems proceed by perfect Fifths and per¬ 
fect Thirds, and do not identify the major 
Third up, with either the fourth Fifth up or 
the eighth Fifth down. Thus Gen. Thomp¬ 
son, had he been alive, would doubtless have 
exclaimed against the implication that he 
used four different values of C (p. 22). He 
only knew three values of C, and one B 
sharp ; and although he assigned these ap- 
proximatively to the four divisions of tho 
cycle of 53 with which Mr. Bosanquet’s nota¬ 
tion identifies them, he was careful to add 
the real corresponding lengths of the string 
of his monochord, which immediately destroy 
this identification, as the following compari¬ 
son shows, each of the notes being expressed 
in equal semitones 

Tlmnnunn I ^ shnr|>, (lotiWv prove C, grave C, acute C 
1 1 11-.W1, 11-7U.-,, 1 •_>•() 1S-S15 

( 11M17, 11-774, ll’-O 

Bosanquet a twice tie- once C once ele- 

(proved C, depressed C, vuted C. 

To make these identical is to make a man 
who wrote a treatise On tho Principles 
and Practice of Just Intonation, with a 
View to the Abolition of Temperament 
(8th ed., 1865), speak the language of tem¬ 
perament. He was, indeed, a strong advo¬ 
cate for the use of the numbers of the 
53 cycle, which he even expressed by a cir¬ 
cular arrangement (in bis Art. 44), as “a 
kind of artificial memory,” but he was care¬ 
ful to state that they “ avowedly are not in 
tho exact proportions of the sounds,” and 
conld only be used with safety “ up to a 
certain number of applications ”—the italics 
are his own. The case is precisely the same 
for Mr. Colin Brown and Mr. Poole. In 
fact, Mr. Bosanqnet’s notation refers exclu¬ 
sively to cycles of twelve-fifths, and is not 
applicable to just intonation, without omit¬ 
ting the confusions of sharp and flat, and 
making an alteration of meaning in the 
signs of depression and elevation, as shown 
in my Helmholtz, p. 760.* 

Mr. Bosanquet’s “ general theory of the 
division of the Octave ” (pp. 60-08) is very 
ingenious and mathematically very pretty, 
but is of rather doubtful practical utility. 
The only cycles of any value to the player 
are those of 12 and 53. The natural rela¬ 
tions of musical sounds absolutely refuse a 
cyclic representation, although the cycle of 
30103 is audibly perfect, and nsefol to the 
calculator—not to the performer. The 
facility of the cycle of 12 (or equal tempera¬ 
ment) has worked, and is working, a revolu¬ 
tion in our conceptions of harmony, which 
has to be stemmed rather by absolute accu¬ 
racy than by approximation. The only 
instruments with (so-called) fixed tones 
(they are unfortunately very difficult to 
“ fix ” in the two first) are the piano, the 
organ, and the harmonium. It wonld not 
be worth while to alter the piano. As to the 

* Mr. Bosanquet objects to my "notation of duo- 
denes,” that “ although theoretically a solution,” it 
“cannot be said to be practical in my [Mr. B.’s] 
opinion ” (p. xiii., note). But perhaps I may be ex¬ 
cused for saying that it is the solution of a problem 
which Mr. Bosanquet has not attempted; “ to find a 
means of making the present musical notation repre¬ 
sent a system of perfect Fifths and perfect major 
Thirds, by merely adding a letter here and there, 
which also serves to indicate the progression of the 
harmony,” and in this respect I have personally found 
it a great practical convenience. 
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organ, Mr. Bosanqnet seems perfectly right 
in his first assertions, when maintaining 
“that the gain in the purity of the chords is 
hardly enough to make it worth while to face the 
enormous cost aud demaud for space which must 
be inseparable conditions of the application of 
perfect-fifth systems to the organ on any very 
considerable scale. The mean-tone system seems 
more applicable to this purpose, while the perfect- 
fifth systems have special applicability to the har¬ 
monium, and also, in all probability, have a wide 
field before them in connexion with the orchestra ” 
(p. 68). 

The last assertions, however, require fur¬ 
ther consideration. Certainly, an harmo¬ 
nium with Mr. Colin Brown’s board—that is, 
with absolutely just Fifths and Thirds— 
though unsuitable for some purposes, is of 
tbe highest value for scientific illustration 
and for training singers, and its effects when 
compared even with tlioso of Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s great and most valuable instrument, 
so far as they have a common scale, are far 
more satisfactory to the ear in slow and sus¬ 
tained chords. 

Whatever opinion any musician may ulti¬ 
mately entertain as to the advisability of 
adopting Mr. Bosanqnet’s plans, no one will 
henceforth be justified in pronouncing a 
judgment on tbe subject until he has studied 
and mastered the ninety-four pages of this 
important little work. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


Mr. Frederic Archer has not resigned the 
post of organist at the Alexandra Palace, and the 
report current in musical circles that the appoint¬ 
ment will very shortly be vacant has no founda¬ 
tion in fact. 

Mr. John IIullah has been elected an hono¬ 
rary member of the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia at Rome—the oldest musical institution 
in Europe. 

Thf. Leeds Musical Festival will he held from 
September 10 to 22 next inclusive, at the Leeds 
Town Hall. Her Majesty the Queen is patron; 
Earl Fitzwilliam (Lord Lieutenant of the West 
Riding) will again be president, and the list of 
vice-presidents includes many influential names. 
The performances will be conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa, and tbe engagements are announced 
•of Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mrs. 
Osgood, Mdme. Patev, Mdlle. Redeker, Mrs. 
Mudie Bolingbroke, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
William Shakespeare, Mr. Santley, Mr. Cecil 
Tovey, and Signor Foli. The novelties promised 
are a new oratorio entitled “ Joseph,” composed 
by Prof. Macfarren especially for the occasion, and 
Austin's new cantata, “ Fire King.” In addition 
to some miscellaneous selections, the old favour¬ 
ites “ Elijah,” “ Solomon,” “ Walpurgis Nacht,” 
Bach’s “ Magnificat,” Mozart’s “ Requiem,” and 
Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives ” will be given. 

With regard to the prize of 10,000 fr. voted 
last year by the Paris Municipal Council, to be 
offered to public competition for the best original 
symphony, it has been recently decided that the 
successful composition shall be performed at the 
expense of the Municipality not later than six 
months from the date of the'jury’s award. As such 
performance will involve a further expenditure at 
least equal to the amount of the prize, the Prefect 
of the Seine will recommend the grant of a second 
sum of 10,000 fr. in the Budget of 1878. 

The Revue et Gazette Muticale points out that 
the grand-niece of Cimarosa who lately died at 
the Milan Hospital was not the sole descendant 
of the composer as stated in some Italian papers. 
At least three members of the family still survive: 
two brothers, Aurelio and Ippolito, residing at 


Naples; and Luigi Cimarosa, who has for many 
years lived in Madrid, and, like his great-uncle, 
is a composer. 

A certain composer of comic songs, M. 
Edmond Lhbrillier, h is been appointed to elevate 
the tone of Turkish military music. 

Parts of Wagner’s Ring des Xibelungen will 
he given at the Theatre de la Mounaie, Brussels. 

RicnAHn Wagner arrived at Weimar on 
July 23, where he and his family are on a visit 
to Dr. Franz Liszt. 

Wieniawski, the violinist, has paid a visit to 

Stockholm. 

The net profits of the concert given at Cassel in 
aid of the fund for a statuo to be erected in memory 
of Spolir amounted to 2,900 marks. 

It is announced that Gounod's opera Cinq 
Mars will be performed at St. Petersburg in the 
course of the next season, with recitatives recently 
added by the composer. 

Victor Masse has visited Brussels in order 
to personally superintend the rehearsal of his 
opera Raul and Virginia , which i3 to be produced 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie. 

Accounts of the prospects of the next opera 
season in Italy at present appear to be far from 
brilliant. It is rumoured that the Fenice Theatre 
at Venice, the Bellini Theatre at Palermo, and 
perhaps also the Carlo Felice at Genoa, and the 
Pergola at Florence, will remain closed; and that 
a complete company has only with difficulty 
been brought together for the La Scala Theatre. 

At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale of music 
and musical instruments on July 27, a violin by 
Ant. and liier. Amati was sold for 1184 ; a violin 
by Carlo Bergonzi fetched 054; a violin by 
Stainer, 324; a violin attributed to Panormo or 
Rugerius, 204 ; a large violin by Landulphus, 
184 ; and a fine violoncello by Andreas Guar- 
nerius, 07 gs. 
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LITERATURE. 

daniih Greenland: its People and its Products. 
By Dr. Henry Rink, Director of the 
Royal Greenland Board of Trade, &c., 
Ac. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S., 
F.R.G.S. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1877.) 

The great continental mass of Greenland 
presents many snbjects of enquiry and 
speculation for all classes of students and 
explorers. The geographer and geologist 
bare in Greenland tho only region where 
the movements which have constituted the 
glacial epoch of former ages are still going 
on, and may be studied by actual experience. 
The ethnologist has here a people who, in 
modern times, exhibit all the characteristics 
of bygone races of the Stone Age, who pos¬ 
sess an extensive folk-lore, and whose origin 
and migrations present problems whioh call 
for farther investigation. The historian, in 
the records of the Norman colonists, has be¬ 
fore him a romantic field of research of sur¬ 
passing interest. Botanists and zoologists 
have in Greenland a region which contains 
many unsolved problems touching the dis¬ 
tribution of plants and animals. In this 
wondrons region, too, the mineralogist may 
contemplate lucrative mining-operations in 
connexion with a valuable product whioh 
is found in no other part of the world; 
while the huge meteoric masses of Ovifak 
and the mineral dust of the inland ice, as 
well as the ancient vegetation of the coal 
fields, present snbjects for most interesting 
speculation. But the great charm of Green¬ 
land to all classes of enquirers is that a 
large portion of it is still unknown. Green¬ 
land is one of the few portions of the earth’s 
surface which still defies the efforts of the 
explorer. The heroism and endurance of 
gallant men here still have a wide and 
glorious field for future achievements. The 
Danish Government has appropriated a sum 
°f money for the exploration of the inte¬ 
ger, and the object of the next British 
Arctic Expedition should be to connect 
Eeaumont’s furthest with Cape Bismarck, 
and so to complete the discovery of the 
Greenland coast. 

Dr. Rink stands foremost in the first 
rank of writers on Danish Greenland, but 
Joe subject had already been ably treated 
before his time. Passing by the vague no- 
t:cw of early voyagers, English readers were 
■'op plied with a translation of the descrip- 
* ion of Greenland by Hans Egede as early 
1x4-5 ; and the more voluminous history 
of Greenland by David Crantz was pub¬ 
lished in London only twenty-two years 


afterwards. The exhaustive Fauna Groen- 
landica of Otto Fabricius, a marvellous 
monument of patient and conscientious re¬ 
search, appeared in 1780; and it is worthy 
of remark, as showing the diligence of 
Fabricius, that no addition has been made 
to his list of mammals and birds by more 
recent naturalists, and only thirty-four to 
his fishes. Of course the comparison is very 
different as regards the invertebrata, Fabri¬ 
cius giving 300, while more recent lists in¬ 
clude 896 species. The Omithologia Borealis 
of Brunniek was contemporary with the 
labours of Fabricius. 

In the present century the Danes have 
devoted a fair share of attention, in all 
branches of research, to their Greenland 
possession, and it is fortunate that this in¬ 
teresting region shonld be included in the 
dominions of a kingdom so rich in profound 
scholars and naturalists as Denmark. Every 
branch of scientific research has been studied 
in Greenland since the time of Crantz and 
Fabricius, and the labours of learned Danes 
have borne most precious fruit. 

The papers on the geology and miner¬ 
alogy of South Greenland by Giesecke ap¬ 
peared between 1816 and 1821; and the 
researches of Captain Graah from 1828 to 
1831, including an expedition to the east 
coast, were translated by Mr. Macdongall 
for our Geographical Society in 1837. In 
the same year Prof. Rafh published the 
Antiquitates Americanos at Copenhagen, the 
results of many years of great literary 
labour and extensive research. Three 
volumes of the Sagas which relate to Green¬ 
land, including those of Gunbjorn and Erik 
Rode, were published at Copenhagen, in 
Danish, in 1838 under the title of Gron~ 
lands Historiske Mindesmaerher, with many 
valuable historical notes. These enchanting 
Sagas have not yet received a complete 
English dress, but Mr. Beamish, by the pub¬ 
lication of his Discovery of America by the 
Northmen in 1841, did good service in thus 
placing in the hands qf readers in this 
country an excellent abstract of the Sagas 
and other Icelandic manuscripts relating to 
Greenland. While such good progress was 
being made in the elncidation of ancient 
Greenland ish history, the Danish naturalists 
were busily engaged in their several depart¬ 
ments. The elder Reinhardt published his 
notes on Greenland mammalia in 1848: 
while the younger Reinhardt in the Ibis of 
1861, and Holboll in 1843, wrote on the 
birds. Dr. Lntken has given special atten¬ 
tion to the fishes, and to the Crustacea, 
echinodermata and other invertebrates; Dr. 
Moreh to the mollnsca ; and Dr. Schiodte to 
the insects. The Greenland flora has been 
collected and described by Egede, Fabricius, 
Giesecke, Vahl, Lange, Rink, and Holboll; 
while the geology has been the subject of 
Dr. Rink’s special study. 

A brief glance at former labours in the 
Greenland field of research seems a natural 
introduction to the work of Dr. Rink. This 
distinguished savant began his active career 
as a naturalist on board the Danish frigate 
Galatea, in her scientific voyage round the 
world under Captain Stein Bille, and he 
made valuable researches on the Nicobar 
Islands. Dr. Rink first went to Greenland 
in 1848 ; he was for many years Inspector 


of the Southern Division; and he passed 
sixteen winters and twenty-one summers on 
the shores of Davis Straits. He has since 
been Director of the Royal Greenland Board 
of Trade at Copenhagen. He has thus had 
opportunities of collecting information, and 
of studying natural phenomena, such as no 
other observer has enjoyed in the same 
region; and it is impossible that any other 
man could have made better use of his time. 
His first great work, Gronland Geographisk 
by St at ist ik beskrevet, in two volumes, was 
published at Copenhagen in 1857 ; and Dr. 
Rink has conferred a great favour on readers 
in this country, by causing his second revised 
edition to be published in English under the 
able editorship of Dr. Robert Brown. 

The present edition has been completely 
re-written; its form is altered, and it con¬ 
tains so much new material that it must be 
considered as a new work. Combining a 
complete knowledge of all that has been 
written before on the subject of Greenland 
with long experience and an intimate per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the people and the 
localities, Dr. Rink brought rare qualifica¬ 
tions to the task ho undertook. In the 
pages of Crantz and Beamish, for instance, 
we can read narratives of the adventures 
of early Norse colonists. But Rink, for 
the first time, enables ns to localise the 
stories from the Sagas, by identifying and 
describing sites of old settlements, and by 
explaining the resources of the land, and 
the means of subsistence. His first chapter 
is devoted to these interesting historical 
reminiscences, and also to a snccinct, but 
complete, acconnt of the career of Hans 
Egede, and of the Moravian missions. 

By far the greater portion of the Green¬ 
land area is occupied by the “ Inland Ice,” the 
enormous glacier which is supposed to oocupy 
the whole of the interior, and in his remarks on 
the phenomena connected with it Dr. Rink 
supplies much new and valuable information. 
In the volume containing a selection of papers 
on Arctic geography and ethnology which 
was printed for the use of the late Arctic 
Expedition by the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Dr. R. Brown con¬ 
tributed an admirable resume of all the 
efforts that have been made to penetrate into 
the ice-covered solitudes of the interior of 
Greenland. The most important as regards 
results, and the most successful with refer¬ 
ence to the distance achieved, was the expe¬ 
dition of Nordenskiold and Berggren, in 
1870. Dr. Rink adds to the list the subse¬ 
quent investigations of the Norwegian geo¬ 
logist, Amnnd Helland, who visited Green¬ 
land in 1875. The problem which he set 
himself to solve was the rate at which the 


inland ice forces its way to the sea, and 
floats off in the form of icebergs, and the 
extent to which these ice-streams supply the 
needful drainage of the continent. 

Considering that the edge of the glacier, 
on acconnt of its being continually wasted 
by giving off icebergs, in order to retain its 
position, must be pushed forward at the 
same rate, this movement of the glacier, or 
downslide of the inland ice, gives a far more 
distinct and trustworthy indication of the 
ice-harvest than the floating bergs issuing 


from a fjord. Dr. Rink tells ns that, by 
measuring this movement, Helland has ob- 
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tained the most extraordinary and interesting 
results. He found, on making observations 
at one of the principal ice-streams issuing 
from the inner glacier and extending to the 
sea, that it has a thickness of 920 feet and a 
breadth of 18,400 feet, and that it advances 
at the rate of 47 feet a day daring the 
summer season, when his observations were 
made. This velocity far exceeds that which 
has been observed of the glaciers of the 
temperate zone. Much further research is 
needed before the economy of this mightiest 
glacier in the world is thoroughly under¬ 
stood, and in the meanwhile Dr. Kink's 
chapters on the physical geography of 
Greenland furnish us with an admirable 
resume of existing knowledge, combined 
with the thoughtful and learned comments 
of the author. 

The information respecting the products 
and resources, the topography of the trading 
stations, and the statistics of trade, are of 
course given with official accuracy, and this 
section alone makes the work invaluable. 
But it is in the chapters treating of the 
Eskimo, of their domestic life and habits, 
their language and traditions, their customs 
and vital statistics, that Dr. Rink’s special 
knowledge is most conspicuously shown. 
In his former work, Tales and Traditions of 
the Eskimo, published in 1875, his object was 
to bring the folk-lore of one of the most 
primitive and isolated races on the earth 
within the knowledge of ethnologists. 
From this point of view the earlier publica¬ 
tion was most valuable ; and in the present 
work he has added several tales illustrating 
the more modern phase of Eskimo life. A 
periodical is published at Godthaab in the 
Eskimo language, containing articles written 
by the natives; and some of these, which 
have been translated and are reproduced in 
the present volume, give interesting pictures 
of Greenlandish adventures and family life. 

In one of the closing chapters of his work 
Dr. Kink furnishes a sketch of the mode of 
life in the European settlements, and among 
the Moravian missionaries, and of the rela¬ 
tions between the Danes and Eskimo, which 
is pleasantly written and contains many 
well-told anecdotes. This part of the subject 
has also been treated of by Mrs. Rink, the 
author's accomplished and talented wife, in 
a series of spirited sketches recently pub¬ 
lished in the Geographical Magazine. The 
life in Greenland of Danes and Eskimo also 
forms the subject of a novel by Bernhard 
Ingemann, one of Denmark’s most dis¬ 
tinguished writers of fiction. 

The Appendices to Danish Greenland con¬ 
tain papers on glaciers and icebergs, on the 
meteorology, the geology and mineralogy, a 
vocabulary of Eskimo words and names, a 
note on the Runic inscriptions, a synopsis of 
the Greenland flora, and. a classified list of 
the fauna. The work is a monograph. It 
is marvellously well condensed, and the only 
fault that can be found with it is that it is too 
brief. But this was a necessity of the case, 
and a condition of success. lu its present 
form it is intended for the English reading 
public, a public which requires its mental 
food to be minced and seasoned. Such works 
as Baron Richthofen’s China, or as Fed- 
chenko’s Khokand, can find no publisher in 
this country ; and for an exhaustive and 


complete work students must go elsewhere. 
But Dr. Rink’s book is an admirable speci¬ 
men of a closely and yet judiciously con¬ 
densed monograph on a most interesting 
region. It takes its place, without dispute, 
as the best work on Greenland in the English 
language. 

We cannot conclude without alluding to 
the excellence of the editorial labours of Dr. 
Robert Brown, a writer and naturalist who 
is undoubtedly the highest British authority 
on Dauish Greenland, and whose aid must 
have been quite invaluable to Dr. Rink. We 
rejoice to see the two names on one title- 
page. Clements R. Mabkham. 


The Life of Napoleon III., derived from State 

Records, from unpublished Family Corre¬ 
spondence, and from Personal Testimony. 

By Blanchard Jerrold. Volume III. 

(London: Longmans & Co., 1877.) 

The first two volumes of Mr. Blanchard 
JeiTold’s work were devoted to an account 
of the boyhood and youth of his hero. With 
the exception, however, of the two dreary and 
burlesque episodes of Strasbourg and Bou¬ 
logne, they were rather of the nature of 
chronicles or of biography than of history— 
at least, all the history we find there is the 
history of a party then in the background 
which only became known by very strange 
means. With the third volume we enter 
upon a region really historical, as it opens 
at the moment when Louis Napoleon, elected 
as a representative of the people by five 
departments, was beginning his political 
career. The tone of a writer shonld snrely 
rise as his subject enlarges; having now to 
treat of graver questions—having to relate, 
not the freaks of & suitor, but the acts of a 
politician, of one of the heads of the State ; 
not the agitations and plots of a party, but 
the destinies of a nation—the author should 
have taken a higher view of things: the 
chronicler should have given place to the 
historian. Bat it is quite otherwise with 
Mr. Jerrold. Instead of rising higher, the 
general tone of the work is lowered in the 
third volume; there is less impartiality, 
more passion and party feeling, than in the 
two preceding volumes, and occasionally his 
style degenerates even into violence. For 
instance, the leaders of the majority in the 
Legislative Assembly are frequently desig¬ 
nated by the oontemptnous appellation of 
“ les Burgraves.” It is M. Thiers, Odilon 
Barret, Leon Faucher, Berryer, &c., the 
first politicians of France, whom Mr. Jerrold 
thus stigmatises by a contemptuous epithet 
borrowed from the petty journals of the 
time, but which we shonld scarcely expect 
to meet with in a book affecting to deal with 
serious history. 

As for impartiality, that is entirely want¬ 
ing. Mr. Jerrold has trusted too implicitly 
in the Bonapartist writers: he blindly ac¬ 
cepts all their statements ; he believes all the 
evil which they attribute to their adversaries. 
He even goes so fax as seriously to relate 
(p. 212) that in the spring of 1849 M. 
Thiers, in concert with Moray and Chan- 
garnier, was preparing a coup d’etat against 
the Constituent Assembly! On what evi¬ 
dence does this incredible accusation rest ? 

, On that of Dr. L. Veron, the somewhat 


too-celebrated Director of the Opera. Tbt 
word of this vain man, puffed up witi 
self-importance, the fly on the wheel of 
the first years of the Empire, is acctptel 
as gospel by Mr. Jerrold. He judges even, 
thing — men and things — from a Boti. 
partist point of view. Thus Lamartine is. 
in his opinion, a far greater man than Odilon 
Barrot, only because he for a moment enter?] 
into communication with the Elysee (p.204). 
It is of course taken for granted that all tk 
Louis Napoleon does is right—everythin 
even to that confiscation of the property a 
the Orleans family which the Parisian', 
avenging morality after their fashion byi 
pun, call “ le premier vol de l’aigle." * 

How is it that in this third volume si 
impartiality disappears, and the author 
allows himself to sink into satire and 
calumny ? It is because in reality we have 
here, under the form and appearance of his¬ 
tory, a piece of special pleading: the his¬ 
torian has become an advocate; the whole 
volume is written with the single aim, im¬ 
possible of attainment, of justifying the 
2nd of December. There are two ways of 
pleading this hopeless cause. There is the 
“ conservative ” argument, and the argu¬ 
ment properly called “Bonapartist.” Tk 
first represents the 2nd of December to t- 
as a grand act for the safety of society. Tit 
utopian ideas of the Communists and other 
were threatening religion, property, act 
family life, the foundation of all social 
order: Louis Napoleon, by the coup d'ilit. 
restored the principle of authority, and save: 
society. This was the early version of the 
story, and it is still accepted by certain clen- 
cal and conservative Bonapartists. 

But, as is the case with all despotism*, 
the Empire had soon “ diviser pour rrrvK 
and to depend for support on the masses 
against the more liberal and more enlightened 
part of the nation ; it flattered their weak¬ 
nesses, it excited them against the botineo me, 
and, in order to keep democracy in chock, it 
fostered socialism and demagogy. This has 
led Mr. Jerrold to set aside the conservative 
legend of the 2nd of December, and to insist 
rather upon another argument to represent 
the coup d’etat as a legitimate act of defence 
on the part of the Prince, as a representative 
of the people, against the bourgeoisie, wh) 
would have plotted his fall. 

This is the plan adopted by Mr. Jerroli 
and it is from this point of view that be 
relates the history of the Presidency. 

Great blame, no doubt, attaches to the 
majority in the Legislative Assembly: * 
leaders were singularly shortsighted. They 
had favoured the election of Louis Napoleon 
as President or Prince of the Republic] 
they had counted on ruling in his name, an¬ 
on preparing, during his Presidency, for the 
restoration of constitutional monarchy, th 


* Hatred for the Orleans family was one of t,* 
striking traits of Louis Napoleon’s character. 1- 
seems that he never could forgive Louis Philippi If- 
restoring him to liberty after Strasbourg. t;" 
interior wall of tho crypt at the Invalides, where t- ' 
coffin of Napoleon I. rests, is covered with bas-rel'f 
representing the principal events of the imper» 
epvpee. The last of these bas-reliefs represented to- 
“ retour des cendres,” and the Prince de Join"- 1 ' 
figured in it. One of the first enres of L®- 
Napoleon after the 2nd of December was to h-> tf 
this bas-relief removed and another pat in its pi#*- 
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only liberal form of government, as it seemed 
to them, possible in France; they considered 
the Prince incapable (this was the almost 
unanimous opinion in political circles), and 
t hemselves infinitely clever: they were doubly 
mistaken. Louis Napoleon was, no doubt, 
interior to most of them both in mental 
calibre and in the extent of his knowledge, 
but he had the great advantage over them 
of knowing precisely what ho wanted; 
he had one clearly defined aim, which he 
kept obstinately in view—the crown was 
his one fixed idea; he considered himself 
destined to wear it. This, and the aid of 
one or two good counsellors (Momy, Moc- 
qnart), who saved him from gross blunders, 
made him strong. 

Individually very superior, the leaders of 
die majority were divided among themselves. 
Some were willing to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the Republic on condition of its 
being but a name ; others were striving to 
bring back the Orleans family ; while others 
desired the restoration of the elder branch ; 
and their only bond of union was a feeling 
by no means of an exalted nature—fear of 
the “ Beds.” Thence arose the innumerable 
bickerings within the Assembly, and the 
-I'neral discontent all over the country, and 
this was at the root of all the errors com¬ 
mitted, the gravest of which was that law of 
the 31st of May which deprived three mil¬ 
lions of electors of the right to vote. If the 
leaders of the Assembly had but been a 
httle more keensighted, they would have 
understood from the outset that they bad to 
do with a formidable antagonist, less so be¬ 
cause of his own capacities than because of 
the determination and intensity of his ambi¬ 
tion, because of the popularity which the 
glories of the First Empire won for him, 
and because, in presence of their rival¬ 
ries, he was to a great part of the nation 
tbe embodiment of that security and that 
material tranquillity which for too many 
‘'the first of blessings. When they became 
aiivc to the danger it was too late to pre- 
tent it, and any effectual effort was frus¬ 
trated by their want of union. A wise, 
united, disciplined Assembly, knowing 
exactly what it wanted, might have suc- 
•<ded in baffling the designs of a Presi¬ 
dent who was aspiring to the throne ; but 
! , 3e legislative Assembly, composed and 
Erected as it then was, could do nothing. 
“ 15 thus, we believe, that history will pass 
'■Mence on men and things ; at least, it will 
not endorse the judgment pronounced by 
Jerrold. He does not confine himself 
to exposing the bickerings and the weak¬ 
nesses of the Assembly ; he describes it as a 
["nnsnont hotbed of conspiracy against the 
President, j n order to prove that tbo 2nd 
', ! December was an act of legitimate de- 
‘‘■nce. It would be difficult moro com- 
I'letely to distort facts. The Assembly 
nejer intended that Louis Napoleon should 
i 1 office beyond the term for which he was 
ti ^‘.ed. According to the Constitution he 
ineligible for re-election ; the Assembly 
‘tfnsed to alter the Constitution so as to 
his re-election legally possible. See- 
what the state of the country was at 
. bine, the Assembly perhaps made a 
|n i( ake, but, at least, it only sought to act 
* ’ ‘in the strict limit of the laws aud of its 


own powers; and yet it is this absolutely 
legal attitude, this perfectly lawful, if not 
very able, conduct, which is represented from 
one end of this book to the other as a con¬ 
spiracy, an odions plot of the Prince’s 
enemies. 

At the last moment, when it became 
evident, even to the least suspicions, that 
Louis Napoleon would not submit to the 
laws, that he would not resign the power ho 
held, as Cavaignac had done in 1848, but 
that he would try to hold his ground in spite 
of that Constitution which tho Assembly 
refused to alter, then the leaders of the 
majority sought to prevent this ; it was but 
their plain duty, but, most unfortunately for 
France, they sought in vain. If, however, they 
deserve blame, it is not for having sought 
for means to do this, it is that they did not 
find the means. We do not believe that Mr. 
Jerrold will succeed in transforming them, 
on that account, into conspirators, any more 
than the Bonapartist writers who have pre¬ 
ceded him. 

But Mr. Jerrold not only treats those 
who tried to prevent the coup d'etat as con¬ 
spirators, bnt condemns as rebels those who 
strove to defeat it, thus contradicting the 
most elementary laws of morals. The man 
who violated his oath, and broke every law, is 
represented as acting within the limits of a 
lawful authority, while those who opposed 
him, and defended the constitution and the 
laws are rebels, and deserve to be punished 
as such. 

This method of distorting facts, of apolo¬ 
gising for crime, is not new to ns French¬ 
men ; we meet with it every day in the 
Bonapartist hooks and newspapers from 
which Mr. Jerrold has borrowed it. But, on 
the other hand, we have ever been accustomed 
to consider England as the country par 
excellence of strict legality, where law reigns 
supreme, respected by all, and where none 
would dare to defend those who violate it. 
It is difficult to describe the strange impres¬ 
sion produced upon us by the Bonapartist 
theories of the coup d'etat, which are a mere 
apology for perjury and crime, when they 
come to us from across the Channel, from the 
pen of an English writer, in that noble lan¬ 
guage of Great Britain which lends itself very 
reluctantly to such a purpose. It could not 
even supply Mr. Jerrold with an expression 
equivalent to the French coup d’etat, so that 
ho is obliged to let it stand, such as it is, 
in French, without attempting to translate 
it. That which he praises, or at least 
excuses, has not oven a name in English. 
It seems to ns that this characteristic fact 
alone carries with it the condemnation of 
the author. Etienne Cchjuekel. 

Mortimer Collins ; his Letters and Friend¬ 
ships, with some Account of his Life. 

Edited by Frances Collins. In Two 

Volumes. (London: Sampson Low & 
Co., 1877.) 

So many of the reading public in the last 
twenty years have enjoyed tho passing 
sparkles of Mortimer Collins’ muse, or 
laughed over the lively situations, singular 
characters and funny philosophy of his 
novels, that it seems hut natural a record of 
the man should bo put in a book. And if 


so, then, in spite of all that is said as to 
wives being partial chroniclers, we doubt 
whether there could have been found a fitter 
biographer for the poet of Knowl Hill than 
his inseparable helpmate in the eight best 
years of his life, from forty to forty-nine 
or thereabont, his second wife, Frances 
Collins. If, indeed, in her appreciative 
pages there is a tendency to see moro in 
tho poetic effusions, which always incurred 
the perilous snare of a fatal facility, than 
mere matter-of-fact critics could see; if 
to the big hoy’s faults, which she admits, 
she by her intimate knowledge and perhaps 
sympathy with them was a little bliud, it 
has to ho remembered that it is something 
to be able to study a Bohemian from his own 
point of view, or, which is much the same, 
that of his better-half. We may not accept 
her standard, but we are able to gauge it, 
and have the means of studying the cha¬ 
racter and work of Mortimer Collins at a 
fair estimate, with a bias no doubt on the 
side of love and sympathy, hut without dis¬ 
guise or attempts at overcolonring—in short, 
in what, for a wife, is a by no means un- 
candid biography. 

Mortimer Collins was just what, from his 
antecedents, he might have been expected 
to be. Of a fine physique, and good natural 
parts, he seems to have lost his father—a 
Plymouth solicitor—at the age of twelve, 
and to have been brought up, the only son 
of his mother, at private schools, where, 
however, he imbibed more Latin, Greek, and 
composition than are usually to be gleaned 
from such seminaries. Before he was ont 
of the status papillaris he had incurred the 
snare of having articles in Punch, Fraser, 
and the Bath and Cheltenham local papers, 
so that it was extremely unlikely he would 
take to a profession or a tutorship, which 
might bavo consolidated his acquirements, 
when the brilliant vista of a literary career 
seemed to beckon him forward so alluringly. 
It was something for this youth of promise 
to have been pronounced a “ clever boy ” 
for his verses on Windermere; and the 
writer of this notice remembers to have seen 
a letter of the sometime Usher of Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey (for Mortimer Collins 
undertook this post in his early manhood at 
his mother’s earnest desire), which showed 
him to have then been well at home in his 


Catullus and his Martial, though his 
specialty in teaching seems to have been 
mathematics. But w'c cannot help suspect¬ 
ing that from the time when, at twenty- 
two, he married a widow, and in five or six 
years after that event left Guernsey and 
schoolmastering for the wear and tear of tho 
London press, he must have lived a life that 
could not have known moderation of pace, 
but consisted of rapid transits from one 
literary engagement to another, in the Owl, 
the Church and State Review, the Realm, the 
Press, and the Globe ; in short, whatever 
journal, magazine, or publication opened a 
space for his versatile pen. His wife tells 
us that his first novel saw the light in 
18G5, and was in tho Dublin University 


Magazine before it reached three-volumo 
proportions. He had before this twieo 
published poetry— Idylls and Ilk vines, in 
Guernsey, and Summer Songs, in 1800. 
Perhaps these were the days when he was 
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struggling—though not, so far as we know, 
■with visible or painful effort—into note and 
occupation, and, indeed, it is not until we 
find his career personally connected with his 
helpmate and biographer from 1868 to 1876, 
the Knowl Hill period, that we realiso the 
pace at which the man worked and wrought, 
the one continuous struggle for life, into 
which he pressed all his mental stock-in-trade 
—his scholarship, mathematics, antiquarian 
research, verses, epigrams, humour, wit, and 
aught else that could turn a ready penny. 
Happily constituted, and blest for the last 
eight years (perhaps it is not to be won¬ 
dered that the widow of his first choice finds 
small space in his memoir, though she bore 
him a daughter, married to Mr. Keningale 
Cook) with a likeminded helpmate, who 
delights iu calling herself his secretary, as 
well as in the smiles of some half-dozen 
charming female friends and correspond¬ 
ents — of whom Mrs. Mortimer was 
never a bit jealous, though the parish once 
or twice tried to get up a scandal quite 
gratuitously—Mortimer Collins really seems 
to have succeeded in making “ a poem of 
life; ” and, indeed, amid all the wear and 
tear of incessant work for bread—to judge 
by his valentines, new-year verses, birth¬ 
day verses, April-fool verses, aud verses 
in the Knowl Hill album—ho did his 
best to make life a never-ending series of 
poems, “mere doggrel perhaps,” pleads 
his loving secretary in mitigation of their 
spontaneity, “ but still as pretty doggrel as 
ever was written.” When one reads the long 
list of novels which flowed from his prolific 
brain-mint betwixt 1865 and 1876, the pace 
quickening during the last three years to 
two or three “ per annum,” is it to be 
wondered that his works of fiction are full 
of himself in one shape or another as the 
hero; that they bear the most evident marks 
of rapid composition ; and that, as we once 
heard it said of them by a friendly critic, 
“ his plots construct themselves, and his 
heroes run away with him ” ? Among them 
were some eminently readable, and Mrs. 
Collins recalls the. plots of several of the 
best to our remembrance. Mr. Garington 
took at the time, and most people were 
amused with Squire Silchester’s Whim, the 
working-out of another such crotchet as 
Mrs. Crawshay’s “ Lady Helps,” of which by 
■ the way, in another field—his “ Adversaria,” 
contributed to the St. James's Chronicle —Mr. 
Collins claims to have given the first sug¬ 
gestion. Transmigration, a novel of 1874, 
smells strongly of a borrowed idea, though this 
is denied by the biographer. But can ori¬ 
ginality consist with such incessant mclting- 
-down of talents for daily bread ? We are 
surprised to find from Mrs. Collins that 
Mortimer’s Secret of Long Life ran through 
four editions, for never was there a more 
palpable piece of oracular charlatanism 
(we desire to smite Mr. Collins friendly 
and not to reprove him!). Dedicated to 
the longeval Lord St. Leonards, it promised 
the unfolding of a secret that would mul¬ 
tiply centenarians, to the ultimate confusion 
of Mr. Thoms. The philosopher’s treasured 
wurum potahile consisted in turning night 
into day, living freely and open-handedly, 
and, as far as we can make out, taking the 
least possible thought for the morrow, or 


account of health. And, although it was 
published anonymously, almost the very 
first review of it pronounced it, from in¬ 
ternal evidence, the work of Mortimer 
Collins. With this biography before us, we 
should have had a still clearer clue to the 
mystery. In the really pleasant description, 
in the first volume, of the cottage at Knowl 
Hill, we seem to see a state of things 
decidedly antagonistic to length of days. 
“ Visitors complained that the only thing 
they could not get at Knowl Hill was sleep.” 
For the last eight years he (Mortimer 
Collins) seldom left the cottage except for 
daily walks. 

“ Therefore the visits of friends were his great plea¬ 
sure aud chief recreation. He would keep them up 
till about two or three o'clock with brilliant talk, 
and at eight the next morning he would be in their 
rooms, playing all manner of boyish tricks, steal¬ 
ing their clothes, pelting them with flowers 
gathered fresh from the garden; and when feeding 
the pigeons in the early morning he would throw 
handfuls of peas up at the windows of the bed¬ 
rooms, while the poor occupants would be groan¬ 
ing for sleep. Although he generally worked till 
about two o’clock, he was fresh and bright and 
happy in the morning. He used to turn out about 
eight in his dressing-gown, feed the pigeons and 
look for the postman, and have a cup of tea 
brought upstairs to take while he read his letters 
and papers. At half-past nine he would be dressed 
for the day and wander about with his dogs and 
secretary, making memoranda for work, watch¬ 
ing the birds, looking after the growth of his 
trees, or about him in the village, or doing all these 
things by turns, till eleven o'clock, when he took 
his first meal, which he called ‘ prandium.’ After 
that he would wander, or lounge among his books, 
till 12.30, when the Times arrived. Then he 
would settle down to the business of the day, and 
write till nearly seven, making an interval for 
a walk sometimes. At seven he dined, and at 
ten went upstairs, carrying up his basket of work 
for the night.” 

It is a domestic picture truly, which unveils 
the big man awake and alive, writing from 
10 to 2 a.m., while his secretary slumbered 
by his side, and we do not wonder at her 
retaining in memory the charm of the 
vanished days. A great deal of the author’s 
trash about “ sex in souls,” and about 
“ Platonic love ” (see vol. i., p. 183), may be 
condoned to such domesticity, especially if, 
as we have it on the best authority—though 
he is for ever quoting his club friend in his 
“ Adversaria ”—he never dined more than 
once in eight years out of his wife’s company ! 

In his prose, apart from fiction, Mortimer 
Collins' influence was wholesome, if slender 
and somewhat shallow. He used to say “ he 
cut his pen according to his subject,” and 
he certainly put a fine point on it when he 
wrote against “spiritualism,” and a broad 
common-sense one when he advocated the 
agricultural saving of large water-tanks, and 
filled his “ Adversaria ” with wholesome 
“wrinkles ” from Nature and from Pennant 
and Gilbert White. He had an instinct for 
genuine books such as those of the last- 
named writers. A little learning in their 
school, perhaps, went a long way with him. 
One or two letters quoted from workingmen 
to his widow show how these told under his 
transmuting touch. He deserves the credit, 
too, of having chosen with judgment his 
special friends. The names of Ormsby, 
Locker, Blackmore and others occur to us as 
those of the men by whom and their writings 


Mortimer Collins set most store, though * e 
do not find largest mention of them in the* 
volumes, probably out of delicacy for their 
dislike of publicity. It was in the vein o; 
the second of them, as of Austin Dobson, 
Mackworth Praed, and another or two, tint 
Mortimer Collins made his greatest mark,ano 
ran often neck-and-neck with the favourite- 
of the field. Amid such a heap of verse is 
his secretary has hunted up, it is curious to 
notice how little is without its point, Oi, 
stanza in a poetic epistle to L. C. (a hidr , 
for whom he suffered, we suspect, much 
persecution of saints) contains the following 
not bad attempt at mock etymology 
“ Lady Louisa, glad am I 
You aro far away by sonorous Wye. 

(Y is it called so? Do you know? 

’Cause you never know which side yon go; 

If you look at a map, and its course yon try, 

Wye looks very much like Y.)” 

On the faith of a pedestrian, there is a good 
deal of point in that etymology. 

Poor Mortimer Collins died July 28,1S| 
of a raptured heart, after a very brief illness 
leaving many mourners among the pxr 
dumb things, as well as among his on 
human kind, to whom he was endeared by 
tender and thoughtful kindness under s 
somewhat rough exterior. 

James Davies. 


Biding Ideas in Early Ages, and ti-'.r 
Relation to Old Testament Faith, hr 
tures delivered to Graduates of the Ur - 
versify of Oxford. By B. Mozley, D.D. 
(London: Rivingtons, 1877.) 

As the devot and the lionnete homme ap¬ 
proach the perfection of their several kiuds. 
each finds it easier to appreciate the other; 
but while perfection is distant each com¬ 
monly detests, or at least distrusts, the 
other in proportion to the sincerity with 
which both aspire to raise the standard of 
the easy-going mass of neutral respecta¬ 
bility whose allegianco is the prize of 
victory. In the conflict between them tar 
question How could God command or sanc¬ 
tion what He did command or sanction U 
we are to believe the Old Testament r has 
always played an important part. Some¬ 
times it has been used to disparage alto¬ 
gether the religious tradition of which toe 
Old Testament forms an integral part; more 
often it is used to create an impression, not 
the less effective for being vague, that the 
religious tradition in question, though 11 
may support, can never correct or override 
the standard of feeling and thinking to 
which good-natured and intelligent contem¬ 
poraries seem to be tending. Lastly, it may 
be used without arriere pensee of any kind to 
perplex the unwary into a belief that t’uev 
have to choose between spiritnal Theism and 
the authority of the Old Testament. It is this 
perplexity which Dr. Mozley professes to 
meet, and he does meet it. Assuming tie 
God of Christendom, he shows that there is 
nothing very strange or shocking in the Old 
Testament haviug come from Him. There 
is much orthodox originality in Dr. Mozleys 
way of doing this: he abandons Bishop But¬ 
ler's contention, that a sufficiently authen¬ 
ticated Divine command overrides all bntnsn 
rights, with the remark that upon Scriptural 
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grounds a miracle purporting to authenti¬ 
cate a command contrary to conscience 
ought to be regarded as a temptation. 
He” thinks it safer to give illustra¬ 
tions of St. Augustine’s doctrine that the 
Divine commands recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment were such as those to whom they were 
addressed deserved to receive. For instance, 
the command to Balaam to go with the 
Princes of Moab was a judgment on his 
covetousness; the command to spoil the Egyp¬ 
tians was a condescension to the crude sense 
of justice among the Israelites. Dr. Mozley 
argues forcibly, and in the abstract his 
argument is perfectly convincing, that, as¬ 
suming a revelation to be made to a com¬ 
munity whoso moral ideas were imperfect 
and incapable of instantaneous and complete 
transformation, it was necessary that they 
shonld be commanded to do the best they 
knew, imperfect as this might be ; because 
it requires an effort to make the community 
as a whole live up to the imperfect best 
which its best members can for the time 
conceive. Here the difficulty occurs: is 
the “revelation ” anything more than an 
emphatic way in which the best members of 
the community in a state of exaltation in¬ 
culcate the best they know ? Dr. Mozley 
endeavours to meet it by an exaggerated 
statement of the fact that the progressive 
development of moral ideals in Israel goes 
beyond that of other ancient nations. But 
for the argument which the writer had in 
hand the difficulty only comes in very inci¬ 
dentally, and he had a right to reserve a 
thorough reply. At any rate he is justified 
in observing that, as the moral standard of 
the Jews rose, the difficulties that scandalise 
ns did not scandalise them. St. Paul 
assumes without an effort the entire spiritu¬ 
ality of the Law, as if he had learnt it at the 
feet of Gamaliel. 

The great source of what strike us as the 
imperfections of ancient morality is certainly 
to be found, as Dr. Mozley observes, in the 
want of any distinct recognition of human in¬ 
dividuality, while the conception, which now 
seems onesided, of family or national solidarity 
while it lasted was a valuable discipline for the 
individual. In this way, a war of extermi¬ 
nation against a wicked nation appears an 
act of righteous zeal, and a member of that 
nation who has no right to life has no right 
to truth. A father who believes himself 
and is believed to have powers of life and 
death over his son may offer a supreme 
type of romantic devotion which can never 
he repeated and is a precious possession 
for all time. Dr. Mozley treats the dialecti¬ 
cs side of his subject better than the his¬ 
torical ; though, in dealing with the law of 
retaliation, he shows effectively how much 
virtue was needed to act up to the Oriental 
point of honour as to blood-revenge; and 
makes a fair case for the view that the 
Pentateuch regulated the raw material in a 
*ay which promised better for the future 
than the way of the Koran. On the other 
trnnd, the two lectures on Jael aro full of 
fratoitous hypotheses, the chief being that 
who rah was a champion of the true God 
against idols, and that Jael understood and 
T 1 t an hiterest in her cause. All we know 
of Jael is that she volunteered a considerable 
service to Israel which required skill and 
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daring, and above all promptitude, and the 
lesson of her blessing is that promptitude 
was a more difficult virtue then than now. 
That to render this service it was necessary 
to deceive and slay one who in the rudest 
known age of Greece would have been safe 
as a suppliant if not also as a guest, probably 
suggested to more than one of Dr. Mozley’s 
hearers the difficult question in what sense it 
was a privilege to live under the Hebrew rather 
than the Hellenic dispensation. This ques¬ 
tion might have led to another: How far can 
we say that the- imperfections of the Mosaic 
laws are accommodations to the then state 
of Israel ? For it is obvious that the Mosaic 
laws were never permanently put in force 
until after the Captivity, nor then until they 
had been adapted by the Scribes and Phari¬ 
sees. Moreover, just the severities which 
shock us are inculcated by the Lawgiver 
with “Thine eye shall not pity.” The 
temper of the Lawgiver and that of the 
community he addresses, seem to differ as 
the temper of Simon de Montfort and Ray¬ 
mond of Toulouse ; or, to take a definite his¬ 
torical instance, the temper of Samuel in the 
matter of Agag seems to differ from the 
temper of Saul as the temper of Alva from 
the temper of Egmont. It would be a task 
worthy of Dr. Mozley’s ingenuity to show 
upon what foundation, if any, the conven¬ 
tional distinctions which justify Samuel and 
condemn Alva rest, and to prove that strict¬ 
ness is right where the instinct of indulgence 
anticipates the judgment of the future. It 
would also be interesting to learn how upon 
the author’s principles a perfect moral reve¬ 
lation could be given to such an imperfect 
society as that of Palestine and the Roman 
empire at large when Christianity was first 
preached, especially as Christianity addressed 
itself by preference to those classes among 
both Jews and Gentiles who were the most 
conspicuous instances of the failure of exist¬ 
ing means of guidance. G. A. Simcox. 


WILLIAM PRYNNE. 

Documents relating to the Proceedings against 
William Prynne in 1634 and 1637. With 
a Biographical Fragment by the late 
John Bruce. Edited by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. (Printed for the Camden 
Society, 1877.) 

The papers here collected by the careful 
hands of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Gardiner illus¬ 
trate our national history during the long 
interval when Charles I. governed without 
a Parliament, and the Star Chamber “ was 
still mentioned without irreverence.” The 
record of the proceedings in 1634 is fuller 
than that printed in tho State Trials, and 
the letter of Prynne to Laud has never been 
printed before. Besides these, we have 
extracts from newsletters and Orders in 
Council bearing on the trials. 

The Star Chamber Report and Prynne’s 
letter are both in the same volume (Addi¬ 
tional MSS., 11, 764) in the Museum library. 
By some oversight the date of the first 
sitting in Prynne’s case (Feb. 7, 1634) and 
the names of those present are omitted. 
The list of lords for the third sitting (p. 16) 
stands good for the first, except that the 
Lord Keeper was present, and the Marqnis 
of Hamilton absent. 


Mr. Bruce’s “ fragment ” takes ns from 
Prynne’s birth in 1600, through his quiet 
youth at Bath Grammar School and at Oriel, 
to his admission at Lincoln’s Inn in 1621. 
A diligent student of the law in that “ safe 
shelter for Puritanism,” he was offended by 
the growing taste for the drama. The 
“ number of plays and playhouses increasing 
daily,” the “40,000 play books vented 
within these two years,” the fact that 
“ Shakespeare’s plays were printed in better 
paper than Bibles ” — these were the in¬ 
tolerable evils which inspired the invective 
sustained through the eleven thousand pages 
of Histriomastix, the Player's Scmirge or 
Actor's Tragedy. He was for years com¬ 
pounding this infelicitous jumble of learning, 
nonsense, and spite. Probably no one ever 
read it through save its author, the printer, 
and Laud’s chaplain, Dr. Peter Heylin, who 
had his own grudge against Prynne for 
having irreverently handled his account of 
St. George. Heylin “hoped to have Mr. 
Prynne’s head ” for the Scourge ; and he 
asserted that a peculiarly offensive reference 
to “women actors” in the Index was a 
reflection on the Queen, who had taken part 
in a mask just as the Index was passing 
through the press. Prynne denied any such 
intention, as the passages in the text were • 
printed two years before. But in his later 
history of the transaction he records, with 
malignant relish, a scandal given by a lady 
who took part therein, “ making a real com¬ 
mentary on Mr. Prynne’s misapplied text.” 
Her partner in guilt was sent to the Tower, 
and was Prynne’s fellow-prisoner—“a 
strange Providence and worthy observa¬ 
tion.” 

Heylin made his extracts, and carried 
them to Laud. Laud took them to Lincoln’s 
Inn, on the second Lord’s Day morning in 
Candlemas Term, 1633— 

“ to Mr. Nov, find keeping him on that sacred day 
both from the chapel and sacrament (which he 
then purposed to receive), showed him the book 
and charged him to prosecute Mr. Prynne. Mr. 
Noy before this had twice read over the said book 
very seriously, and protested that he saw nothing 
in it that was scandalous or censurable in the 
Star Chamber or in any other court, and had 
thereupon commanded one of the books which 
Mr. Prynne delivered him to be put into the 
library of Lincoln’s Iun for the use of the house t 
insomuch that he was so discontented with the 
commands of the arch-prelate that he wished he 
had been twenty miles out of town that morning.. 
But being commanded, he must obey: and then, 
a few days after, Mr. Prynne was sent for before 
tlie Lords to the Inner Star Chamber, and by 
them sent prisoner with four of the King's guard 
to the Tower, Feb. 1, 1032-3.” 


There he remained for a year. Committed 
by a warrant “ general, against law, wherein 
no offence was specified,” he was denied 
access to his counsel, convenient time to in¬ 
struct them or examine witnesses, and know¬ 
ledge of the particular offences to be charged 
against him. He alleges that his counsel 
were tampered with, and their advocacy is 
faint enough. One of them actually begins 
by saying that he will not offer anything in 
defence. Nothing could exceed the un¬ 
fairness, servility, and cruelty of the 
court. Noy brought himself to such 
thorough obedience a3 to declare the book 
totally fraught with schism and sedition. 
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The “ censures ” of but four members of 
the Court—Lord Cottington, Chief Justice 
Richardson, Secretary Cook, and Earl 
Dorset—are given in the State Trials. Mr. 
Oardiner’s MS. gives an abstract of all the 
speeches. Dorset’s fulsome eulogy of the 
Queen, “ in whose praise it is impossible for 
a poet to feign, or orator to flatter,” is much 
curtailed. We miss his odd certificate of 
hear Majesty’s virtue, that she “is only a 
trouble to her ghostly father, because she 
has nothing to trouble him withal.” Of the 
rest we learn that Judge Heath cited a 
statute of Edward III. “ condemning them 
that dispersed lies and tales to be imprisoned 
till they found the author; this man hath no 
author but himself^ therefore perpetual im¬ 
prisonment.” Secretary Windebank thought 
Prynne “more worthy of a halter than a 
sentence in this court.” Sir Thomas 
Jermyn’s loyalty was wounded by the 
(imaginary) reflections upon Charles, “a 
King in whom Adam hath not sinned ”— 
whatever that may mean. Bishop Juxon 
“ condemns the book to the fire,” apparently 
because “ the next would have been mere 
treason.” Laud, after a feebly pedantic 
defence of the drama (on such grounds as 
that Beza and Buchanan had written sacred 
tragedies), thanks the lords for so well 
vindicating the wrongs of the Church by 
their sentence of 10,000Z. fine, the pillory, 
loss of ears, degradation, and perpetual im¬ 
prisonment. The courtiers Dorset, Arundel, 
and Suffolk would have added nose-slitting 
to this penalty, while Laud would have 
excused the “ cropping of his ears.” 

Even Prynne’s fortitude gave way. He 
petitioned the Privy Council, acknowledging 
the justice of the sentence, and begging their 
intercession with the King to mitigate his 
fine, and pardon his corporal punishment. 
The fine was reduced to 3,000Z., but, after an 
interval of horrid expectation, the rest of 
the sentence was executed—on May 7 and 
10—one ear being cut off at Westminster, 
and the other in Cheapside. 

Mr. Bruce shows in this Fragment that 
he has firmly grasped the leading motive of 
his hero’s early public life. Prynne had 
found his enemy, and he never rested till he 
had struck “ proud Canterbury to the heart.” 
Dull by nature and assiduity, he rises in 
his hatred to something like prophetic 
strain. While lying at the mercy of his foe, 
he is sustained by an assurance of coming 
vengeance. In this letter, written from the 
Tower, a month after his first punishment, 
with a High Commission prosecution ready 
to fall on him, he defies and insults the 
Archbishop, acknowledging his “ succes¬ 
sion ” from Ananias the high-priest, “ who 
forged the self-same calumny against inno¬ 
cent S. Paul.” He charges Laud with 
falsely accusing him to the King, and of 
depriving him of the royal pardon by 
“ insolent solicitations.” He accuses him 
of despiteful malice to the legal profession, 
and twits him with not having leisure to 
read the book he condemns, “ by reason of 
over-laborious preaching once or twice a 
year.’ He tells him the world’s opinion, 
“ that you are wholly composed of rancour, 
malice, oppression ”—and so on for several 
lines of bad qualities. He warns him that, 
having been advanced “almost from the 


very dunghill,” he is in danger (unless he 
repent and make pnblio satisfaction) “ of 
misery, ruin, if not of hell itself.” Prynne 
even taunts him with his anagram— I made 
Will Lau —and finishes by transcribing a text 
that was fatally verified—“ He shall have 
justice without mercy that hath showed no 
mercy.” 

The letter is extant only in the copy en¬ 
dorsed by Laud. The original was torn up, 
and thrown out of window by Prynne, when 
Noy had asked him if it were his, and 
Prynne had got it into his hands to look at 
the writing. Disraeli remarks: “ Prynne 
well knew that the misdemeanour was in the 
letter itself, and Noy gave up the prosecu¬ 
tion, as there was now no remedy.” Laud’s 
character is, perhaps, not fully known even 
yet. Of his policy and position as head of the 
High Churchmen we have a thoughtful and 
suggestive estimate in Mr. Gardiner’s History 
of England under Buckingham and Charles I. 
(i., 216). There is not much difficulty in 
understanding Prynne. He was thoroughly 
honest and thoroughly impracticable. Peevish 
and positive, to him plays were “ infernal,” 
the cause of “ plagues; ” and dancing had 
its origin in the measure “ trod by Herodias 
or rather by the Devil in her.” His pedantry 
clung to him too closely to be shaken off in 
the friction of a more than ordinary experi¬ 
ence of trouble and vicissitude. His learning 
is of the kind that darkens knowledge, and 
he is so fearfully and wonderfully dull that, 
even when he gets on the right track of 
action, his reasons by their absurdity deprive 
him of the credit we might else think due to 
his practical judgment. 

The later trial of Prynne is better known 
than the earlier. He, a lawyer. Burton, a 
divine, and Bastwick, a physician, were fit¬ 
ting representatives of educated Englishmen 
weary of the insolent tyranny of the Court. 
Laud’s persistent ill-will included Prynne 
in this prosecution. He was not satisfied 
with the punishment awarded by the Star 
Chamber. He had threatened Prynne with 
proceedings before the High Commission. 
He had seized his books by an illegal 
warrant under his own hand. (Laud denied 
this warrant, but it was still extant when 
Prynne cited it in full in his New Discovery.) 
It does not appear that Prynne gave any 
fresh provocation. I am aware that later 
writers have adopted the view of Clarendon ; 
but against that we must set Prynne’s plea 
that not one of the books charged in the in¬ 
formation was laid to him—a statement re¬ 
peated in his petition to the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, when avowal of the authorship could 
not have injured him. Two of these books 
are on Mr. Bruce’s list of Prynne’s works— 
I do not know upon what authority. One 
of them bears a title very reminiscent of the 
former trial, A Divine Tragedy lately acted ; 
but neither is on Prynne’s own list of books 
written during his imprisonment. 

The court intimidated Prynne’s counsel 
from signing his defence, and then declined 
to receive it unsigned, or from himself. 
The information was, therefore, taken pro 
confesso, and a new sentence—the former, 
with the addition of branding—was passed. 
It was executed in Palace Yard, the spec¬ 
tators openly sympathising with the sufferers. 
Laud had a sharp prevision of the conse¬ 


quences of Prynne’s speech from the pillory, 
wherein the Churchmen were challenged to 
prove bishops to be jure divino, and the 
lawyers to show that their action in the 
case had been legal. He rose in the Star 
Chamber, and moved that his enemy should 
be gagged and brought in to receive further 
sentence; “but that motion did not sue- 
ceed,” the spirit of tyranny being quelled 
for the moment. The condemned, as they 
journeyed to their distant prisons, had fre- 
quent tokens of the goodwill of their 
countrymen. The recusant lady who cut 
off the ears of her three cats and set them 
in a pillory, calling them Prynne, Burton, 
and Bastwick; the bishop who gave his crop- 
eared roan the name of Prynne, were ei. 
ceptions to the general sympathy, which 
rose to a pitch alarming to the Court. 
Charles himself was in council when order 
was given to “ discover what persons did 
accompany, converse with, and entertain” 
the prisoners on their passage. Examples 
were made at Coventry and at Chester. At 
the latter place certain citizens were for this 
cause cited to the Council and to the High 
Commission at York, imprisoned, fined, and 
ruined. Three portraits of Prynne were 
ordered to bo burnt at Chester High Cros 
and, by a subsequent order, the very frame* 
were to be destroyed. But the Puritai 
leaven was at work. Clergymen were found 
to say that the faithful were still faithful, 
though their ears were cropped. Fasts of 
condolence were observed. Social pressure 
became very hard on loose-lived supporters 
of the Court. “ There is no mercy with 
Puritans,” writes one of this stamp. 

The wheel went faster and faster till it 
“ came full circle.” The Long Parliament 
set Prynne and his fellow-sufferers at liberty 
and annulled their sentence as illegal. They 
entered London in triumph. Laud was 
soon to “ complete his metropolitical visita¬ 
tion,” as prisoner Prynne told the lieutenant 
he would do. The busy Archbishop, who 
had “ viewed all the places in his province 
except only the Tower,” fulfilled his fee- 
man’s prophecy by coming to sit in the 
very place in the Tower chapel “ in wbiei 
Mr. Prynne usually sat during his imprison¬ 
ment.” Possibly Mr. Prynne (who searched 
Laud’s very pockets, and printed his private 
diary for distribution at the trial) had ar¬ 
ranged that little detail. But the storm 
was getting too high for even Mr. Prynne 
to direct. In his turn he is swept away by 
Pride’s Purge— 

“ imprisoned, with forty more, in Hell [the tavern 
in Westminster Hall], and other places; ateo 8 
starved with hunger and cold in Whitehall: l0h 
prisoned many weeks in the Strand; and after¬ 
wards kept ( by a new Free-State warrant) a Stas 
close prisoner in three remote castles nigh three 
years.” 

Prynne had been vindictive to the death 
with Laud, but he sent forth a strong, 
earnest cry for the life of Charles. It 
drowned in the echoes of his own clamours 
To his reiterated “ protests,” and “proposi¬ 
tions,” and “serious queries,” one of the 
adverse party opposed a compilation 
titled Mr. Prynne’s Charge against the Kjf 
wherein all his passionate invectives agam” 
the Government of Charles are set tort • 
The Council of State set Mr. Hall to answer 
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him in Latin. Bnt for Salmasius being 
already on his hands, Milton might have 
been told off to wrangle with “ Marginal 
Prrnne,” whom he has again referred to as 
"one whom ye may know, by his wits lying 
beside him in the margin, to be ever beside 
his wits in the text.” Prynne was astir at 
the first hint of the Restoration. In his 
Perfect Narrative is a really graphic account 
of his efforts to obtain admittance to the 
House on May 7 and 9, lG-i>9. Charles was 
quite willing to recognise his services, but 
there was some difficulty in finding suitable 
employment for “ busie Mr. Prynne,” till 
the King shrewdly suggested that he should 
be made Keeper of the Records, and left to 
pore over parchments and write against the 
Roman Catholics. His labours as an anti¬ 
quary, voluminous and vast, left him little 
time for polemics, but he managed to dis¬ 
quiet a Durham prebendary with incon¬ 
venient queries as to the “ behaviour of the 
English Jesuits at Rome at the time of the 
late King’s murder.” To Bath, which had 
elected him to the first Parliament of 
Charles II., he sent a threatening letter 
ahoat the scandalous meetings of Papists 
there. He had heard, it seems, of a small 
gathering of a “dozen simple people, of 
whom three or four were at their beads.” 
Other annoyances he had: his house was 
Toblied, and the Lieutenant of the Tower 
kept him out of his official residence. At 
hi* death (October 24, 1669) his salary of 
was six years and a-half in arrear. 
The history of Prynne’s life bears out his 
statement about himself, that he was one 
‘ never coveting the uncertain, transient 
treasures, honours, or preferments of this 
world, but to do my God, King, country all 
the best public services I could with the loss 
of my liberty, expenses of my mean estate, 
and hazard of my life.” He was narrow, 
pedantic, and absurd; but from other mean¬ 
ness than revenge he was free. Firm for 
English liberties in the darkest hour of 
their peril, he was true to his favourite 
motto-text—“I will not be afraid for ten 
thousand of the people.” He rests under 
the chapel of his Inn. “ Peace to the dead 
w bo never were at peace ! ” 

R. C. Browne. 


Tt'twgh Brittany. By Katharine S. Mac- 
qnoid, Author of “ Through Normandy.” 
' °h I., South Brittany. (London : Daldy, 
Isbister & Co., 1877.) 

ksT as nothing puts us in a critical frame 
mind so much as the portrait of a beautiful 
we with which we are familiar, so we are 
wver less inclined to be pleased than with 
Ascriptions of familiar places and cherished 
scenes. Short of inspiration, every finger- 
t'mch, no matter how loving or careful, spoils 
the picture, and we turn away at last, wishing 
that no one would try to disenchant us, and 
that we could forget everything but our 
l:r ’ t *ivid impressions. There are writers 
w “° characterise a region with a stroke 
°! the pen, like Michelet; others who can 
give ns a landscape or district with the 
faithfulness an d delicacy of miniature-paint- 
1D g, like Balzac; and, again, others who 
poetise everything, taming common scenes 
incidents into fairy-land, like Emile 


Sonvestre. But for the most part we have 
to content ourselves with the barest prose 
in descriptive writing as in any other; the 
comedy, the tragedy and the romance of 
travel are left ont altogether, and nothing of 
worth is added to our stock of ideas or ex¬ 
periences. 

It was not without a fluttering of expec¬ 
tation that we turned to Mrs. Macquoid’s 
opening chapter—devoted to the fine old 
city of Nantes, every corner of which we 
know by heart. What is suggested to the 
traveller by sneb passages as these ?—■ 

“ Our guide had pointed out to us the Jardin 
des Plantes, and had told us it was better worth 
seeing than anything in Nantes. He said we 
should go between two and three o'clock, as the 
band played then and there was a promenade. 
But we could not get there till this was over, 
though we took a carriage, for the garden is a 
very long walk from the Place Graslin, being some 
distance beyond the castle. Down the Rue St.- 
Cleraent, which leads from the Place Louis- 
Seize, are the two new churches of St. Clement 
and Notre Dame de la Psallette; but they are not 
equal to St. Nicholas. Most of the convents are 
in this street ” [this is erroneous, there are many 
convents on the other side of the town], “ and 
behind it, close to the Jardin des Plantes, is the 
cemetery de la Bouteillerie.” 

Or take the following :—“ One of the re¬ 
markable features of Nantes is its enormous 
tobacco manufactory near the Paris railway 
station.” Now, had Mrs. Macquoid taken 
the trouble to visit this tobacco manufactory, 
she might have described one of those won¬ 
derful pieces of French State organisation 
which form the really distinctive features of 
a city like Nantes. It is, indeed, a little 
world in itself, with a hospital, infant schools, 
a creche, gardens, &c.; and so perfect is the 
mechanism of the whole concern that not so 
much as a cigarette could be stolen or mis¬ 
appropriated. The whole history of this 
State monopoly is very curious. The 
Bureaux de Tabac, at which we buy our 
stamps in France, form so many State pen¬ 
sions, indeed, and are given to widows of 
Government employes, who farm them at 
a profit of 2,000 francs or so, yearly. 

With a map and a guidebook such infor¬ 
mation as Mrs. Macquoid offers us is 
quite unnecessary, and naturally, as was 
only to be expected, the real charac¬ 
teristics of Nantes are not grasped. The 
wealth and display of its merchant princes, 
rivalling the rich Jewish community of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in her palmy days as 
a Free City, the contrasted poverty and 
reserve of the ancienne noblesse, the intense 
democratic feeling pervading its institutions 
—witness the mixed audiences at all places 
of public amusement—and the lavish oppor¬ 
tunities of culture offered to the working 
classes and accepted by them in the shape 
of free lectures, Sunday opening of museums 
and picture-galleries; the mingled light¬ 
heartedness and Catholic fervour of the 
population — all these features are dis¬ 
tinctive, yet, by the nature of things, escape 
the hasty traveller. Again, though there 
is no ancient town more completely modern¬ 
ised in all France—none, perhaps, less like 
its former self of a hundred years back—old 
customs and traditions have clung to it as 
flowers to granite walls, relieving the prose 
of ent-and-dry prosperity with the bright 


hues of fancy and romance. At Nantes yon 
may still see on certain summer days the 
file given by the once powerful working¬ 
men’s guilds to the Mere — always a 
respectable, middle-aged married woman— 
who is greeted at her door with garlands 
and music, and, carrying a huge bouquet, 
is driven to mass in an open carriage, the 
compagnous marching behind, with bands 
playing. A fete follows in the country. 
George Sand, in her Compagnon de la Tour 
de France, describes this charming custom. 
Michelet has hit off the salient features of 
Nantes in a line. Emile Souvestre has some 
charming descriptive chapters abont it in 
his En llretayne, and for archaeologists and 
antiquarians there is the beautiful and ex¬ 
haustive work of a learned Nantais of our 
own day—Du Guepin. Joanne and Murray 
surely snpply the rest. 

Mrs. Macquoid further says :—“ So far as 
regards its history, Nantes is one of the 
most eventful towns in France; ” and gives a 
dry outline of bare facts. Now, there are 
two occasions within modern times when 
this fine old city really turned the fortnnes 
of France, and these are points that Mrs. 
Macquoid might have usefully indicated to 
the reader. It was the splendid resistance 
offered by Nantes to the Vendean leaders 
which saved the Republic in 1793, and in 
1830 Charles X. waited to hear that all 
was lost at Nantes ere he set forth on his 
well-deserved exile. 

Mrs. Macquoid visited the unique little 
city of Guerande—why railed by Mrs. Mac- 
qnoid La Guerande ?—of which Balzac, in 
one of his most powerful and most disagree¬ 
able novels, has given wonderfully vivid 
and suggestive descriptions. When she 
tells us that the beautiful machicolated walls 
of Gucrande are an interesting study, she 
adds nothing to all that has been already 
said on the subject. Guerande, like St. 
Pol de Leon, is unlike anything else in the 
world—an antique gem as yet unspoiled by 
artificial resetting. Tourists are apt, more¬ 
over, when writing for the information of 
others, to make misleading statements. 
Thus Mrs. Macquoid, who writes always 
good-humouredly and conscientiously, makes 
the somewhat puzzling observation :—“ A 
slight acquaintance with the Finistere dia¬ 
lect makes travelling more interesting, as 
this unlocks the reserve of the peasants.” 
The fact is that the Bas Bretons speak 
Breton, a language as unintelligible to their 
French neighbours as to ourselves, and those 
who speak French are just as easy to under¬ 
stand as the Nantais with their sing-song, 
and the Gascons with their broad intona¬ 
tions. Again, there is some confusion in 
her descriptions of the various chateaux in 
the Loire Inferieure. 

There are some observations in the 
volume that strike us as rather rashly 
uttered : for instance, the following:— 
It seems as if, like the Irish, to this 
day the Breton people rebel against the 
annexation, and that they still cherish a 
hope of independence.” Surely patriotism 
in the loftiest sense of the word has no¬ 
where in France been more nobly displayed 
than by the Bretons. During the deadly 
struggle of the last Franco-German war, 
when not only French soil was invaded by 
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locust-like hosts, but disunion tore the very 
intestines of the State, threatening it with 
destruction, one grey-haired Breton noble 
after another quitted his chateau, to fight, 
not for his beloved King and Church, but 
for La patrie. The hated Republic was 
endured for the sake of France, and the 
very name of Breton is synonymous with 
loyalty and love of country. The fact is— 
and, prosaic as it is, it must be admitted— 
every day the romantic demarcations of lan¬ 
guage, costume, and tradition are fast falling 
away, and “ Je suis Breton ” now means 
little more than “ Je suis Gascon,” or “ Je suis 
Angevin,” in the mouths of others. To 
cherish one’s native city or province is an 
amiable French weakness. The special na¬ 
tionality of which Mrs. Macqnoid speaks, as 
making Brittany more interesting than any 
other part of France, is a thing of the past, 
the natural result of multifarious agencies 
acting in a contrary direction. This is seen 
in politics. A Breton peasant, finding the 
Republic aimable, no longer feels inclined 
to quarrel with it, and among the noteworthy 
Republicans of the day are not a few 
Bretons. Railways, cheap newspapers, freer 
intercourse with the outer world, are doing 
their work in Brittany as elsewhere. Un¬ 
fortunately, indeed, Brittany has become 
the fashion, and unless the journey be 
made in early summer or late autumn woe 
betide the traveller! He will find the 
solemn plains of Carnac invaded by picnic 
parties of English and American travellers; 
the weird fastnesses of the coast-line besieged 
by artists and photographers; the idyllic 
scenery of Quimper as populous as Inter¬ 
laken in the Swiss season. Worst of all, he 
will be deprived of that modicum of creature 
comfort accorded to the stranger at other 
times, and will thus bo ill prepared for the 
somewhat rough experiences before him. 
No one should explore Brittany who is not 
endowed with robust health, plenty of animal 
spirits, and very little to trouble him in the 
shape of what our French neighbours call 
habitudes. M. Betiiam-Edwards. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Scach'ffe. In Throe Volumes. (London: 
Provost & Co., 1877.) 

Harley Castle. Edited by Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley. In Two Volumes. (London : Reming¬ 
ton & Co., 1877.) 

True Women. By Katharine Stuart. In 
Three Volumes. (London : Samuel Tins¬ 
ley, 1877.) 

The Hector of Oxbury. By James B. Baynard. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Samuel 
Tinsley, 1877.) 

Tiie author of Seacliffe is so persuaded of 
the merits of his work, that he has the 
words “First Issue” printed upon its title, 
so that the public may not be struck all of a 
heap with surprise as the successive editions 
pour out rapidly from the press. He has 
also dedicated it to Principal Caird, and in 
so. doing has modestly observed :— 

“ Though I regret to think that you will find in 
these volumes many delect* of structure as well 
ns of style, I shall be grateful if, upon the whole, 
you are pleased with the narrative, and do not 
discover in it any instances of violent improba¬ 


bility, glaring anachronism, or culpable igno- James I.’s reign, but racing as an institution 
ranee.” for extravagant gambling began with the 

And in a preface addressed to tho general establishment of Newmarket in 1667. The 
reader, he gives it to be understood that the secondary villain of the book, son of the 
main idea of the book is to exhibit the deceased turfite, being disagreeably in the 
vitality of the Jewish nation. We do not power of the chief one, schemes to rid him- 
exactly know what the writer would consider self of the latter by blowing him up with 
to be “ violent improbability,” but the story, gunpowder exploded by means of a wire in 
which professes to be a quasi - historical connexion with an electric jar ; albeit it was 
romance of James I.’s time, ranging from not till 1746 that Cuneus of Leyden dis- 
November, 1605, to a date about twenty covered that instrument, and very much 
years later, but still before the accession of later that such a use was made of it. A 
Charles I., has a plot too sensational for physician, recommending a father to try the 
analysis, and contains many incidents beside power of music on a disobedient daughter, 
which the Castle of Otranto and the Lanca- cites as a case in point the influence produced 
shire Witches are credible, sober, and natur- on King Philip of Spain by the singer 
alistic in treatment. There aro magic drink- Farinelli. But that King Philip was the 
ing-cups—King Jamshid’s, by the by—and Frenchman, fifth of the name, who did not 
prophylactic rings in it, and a chair, used by begin to reign till 1700, and Farinelli was 
the president of a secret political society, whose not even bom till 1705. Dr. Bellini, an 
framework is made of kings’ bones and the Italian quack, is represented as a chief 
leather-work of a queen’s skin. As to ana- member of the secret political society of the 
chronisms, here are a few, perhaps not Illuminati, intended to overthrow monarchy 
“glaring,” but certainly lambent. Ezekiel and priestcraft everywhere, but the Illuminati 
Goldsmid, the Hebrew jeweller and usurer, were not founded till Adam Weishaupt 
who plays a large part in the story as chief of Ingoldstadt set them going in 1776, more 
villain, is represented as a wealthy and than a hundred and sixty years later than 
powerful citizen of London, and as an in- the date in the story. So, too, it is not easy 
fluential member of the Jewish community to say what the author of Seacliffe would 
there, being a ruler of the synagogue. It regard as “ culpable ignorance,” but the fol- 
may have escaped the author’s notice that lowing items at least fall short of minute 
there was no Jewish settlement in England, erudition. There is a great deal said about 
actual or even legally possible, between Jewish customs in the story, and long ei- 
Edward I.’s edict of exile in 1290 and tracts from Hebrew prayers are given in 
Oliver Cromwell’s Act of recall in 1656, so various places, but a ruler of the synagogue 
that the lamentations of Esther Goldsmid— —an officer not very unlike a churchwarden 

boldly adapted from those of Rebecca of among Christians—describes his office in 
Vork—over the bad treatment of her nation language which would befit a high priest, 
in England, are a little postdated. The and repeatedly mentions that he has been 
usurer is delivered from a Westminster mob “ anointed ” to it. He goes to Court with 
by a troop of dragoons, albeit there were no his phylacteries on; he cremates the body of 
dragoons in this country till 1681, when the his son, who dies of consumption; he has 
regiment known now as the Scots Greys an altar for sacrifice—indeed there are altars 
was embodied. A Grub Street poet, suspi- of various kinds promiscuously scattered 
ciously like Triplet in Peg Woffington, has to through the volumes—and he divines, not by 
wife an Amelia, but the first Amelia in Eng- the Kabbala, but with a magic drinking- 
land was George II.’s daughter, and people cup. One of his household, wherein Oriental 
called her Emily, so strange was her name dress and customs are strictly kept up, takes 
in their ears, just as a century previous they off his turban as a mark of respect to a guest, 
stumbled at Henrietta Maria, and called that and a Parsee astrologer does the like at an- 
Queen simply Mary. In the early part of other time and place. Money is spoken of in 
the story, seemingly in 1606, a speaker terms and amounts which suggest that the 
quotes King Lear as a familiar piece of author has not the slightest idea of any 
literature, but it was not even written till change having taken place in its pnrehas- 
1608. A Scotch nobleman gives his guests ing value since James I.’s day, for his 
coffee after dinner, and the housekeeper has political villain speaks lightly of having 
her friends to tea, some forty years before spent a hundred thousand pounds in a few 

the one beverage was known here, and at months, and the usurer makes several loans 

least a hundred ere servants in the North of ten thousand pounds each on very dubious 
ever thought of drinking the latter, which security. James I.’s favourite, Carr, is 
did not come to Europe at all till 1610 ; and spoken of as Duke of Somerset, at a time 
snuff-taking, which came in with Queen when he was at most a Knight of the Bath, 
Anne, appears as common a century earlier, and he was never advanced above an Ean- 
A gentleman, wishing to examine the dom. Lord Chancellor Egerton, Viscount 
horizon, pulls a powerful telescope out of Brackley, is again and again described a» 
his pocket at a time when Galileo was only Lord Chief Justice, which he never was, 
on tho track of his discoveries, and long be- though his real office is once named. 
fore any portable instruments of the sort has a conversation with Esther Goldsmid 
were manufactured. The father of one of (whoso father wants her to marry the se¬ 
ttle characters, dead, so far as the confused condary villain of the book, and has got the 
chronology of the book seems to imply, be- king, who is in his debt, to support the 
fore the story opens—and, therefore, in match), and informs her that by the laws o 
Elizabeth’s reign—had ruined himself and England her refusal to marry the person 
wasted a great fortune on the “ turf.” chosen by the sovereign is high treason, 
There were races, no doubt, in a small and punishable, not only with imprisonmen 
way at Croydon, York, and Garterly, daring and torture, but with death by being thro* 11 
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to the wild beasts in the Tower; a form of 
capital punishment which is also specified in 
another ease. A powerful nobleman, ac¬ 
cused of treason and sorcery, is not merely 
kept without trial in prison for fifteen years, 
tat his title and estates are transferred by 
mere royal patent to his heir-presumptive; 
and to wind up these legal blunders, Scot¬ 
tish lawyers quote statutes of Edward III. 
and Henry VIII. to explain how the law 
inns north of the Tweed. After all this, to 
sav that an albino gentleman’s white hair 
suddenly changes to long clustering auburn 
locks, and that a stucco image, exhumed 
and produced in evidence before the House 
of Lords to prove a burial fictitious, is dug 
up a second time as an original discovery by 
the father of the supposed deceased, will not 
much affect the opinion of the care and skill 
with which Seacliffc has been constructed. 

Murky Castle opens with a situation which 
has been done to death by novelists, that of 
two people thrown into contact, who begin 
with indifference, go on to dislike, and end 
by passionate attachment. The whole of 
the first volume is occupied with this part 
of the stay, which is so far neither better 
nor worse told than usual; but the second 
volume takes np a different line, and is alto¬ 
gether superior in conception and execution, 
and though no great novelty in plot or 
character is observable in it, still there is 
not the mere conventional groove which is 
;d! the reader expects to find, and gratitude 
for the change will secure some degree of 
acceptance for the second part. The heroine 
is described as a good classical scholar, and 
various linguistic scraps suggest that the 
author intends the same view to be taken of 
-iniself, in which case it is a pity that he 
did not alter his views as to the spelling of 
>aeh proper names as “ Diodorous,” “ Quin¬ 
tilian,” and “Anteus,” or of such other 
vocables as “ exbilirate,” “ conversible,” 
panygcric,” and “ rhinocerous.” And when 
fir Garnet Wolseley undertook the duty of 
ditor, it is to be regretted that he did not ex- 
dain that Belgium is not “ the smallest king¬ 
dom in Europe,” seeing that it is half as large 
min as Wiirteraberg, and not far from 
double the size of Saxony ; a piece of poli- 
■ oal geography which an officer of his dis- 
'■ notion can scarcely be supposed not to 

iCOW. 

True Wumen is a pleasant readable story 
of country life, making no pretensions to 
originality or brilliancy, but achieving its 
modest aim more successfully than many 
novels produced with a great preliminary 
flourish. The chief structural defect in it is 
' ut there are two heroines equally pro- 
raicent, and both sought by the two heroes 
liicy prefer, who are in themselves eligible 
ynough, but that objections are raised exactly 
m ibe same fashion by the mammas, who 
endeavour to break the engagements, though 
’kv are obliged to give in at last. The 
t "° courtships and the two hitches are so 
Ter y nearly counterparts of each other, that 
t f: read as if they had been studied as 
“■““native readings of the same situation, 
s0 that the author at last, unable to choose 
'' ‘rich she liked best, determined to put them 
,0 th together into the same story, instead of 
either sacrificing one, or keeping it over for 
Mother novel. This gives a sense of de¬ 


fective invention, and might have been 
remedied by a little care. One or two cha¬ 
racters are well drawn, notably Mrs. Blight, 
the slanderous gossip of the neighbourhood, 
with her pious colleague, Mrs. MacBeggah 
Tweedy. 

The Rector of Oxbury would be more fitly 
named The Pastor of Grange Street, for its 
real hero and chief character is the newly- 
appointed minister of a Congregational 
flock in the town of Oxbury, modelled very 
closely on the Arthur Vincent of Salem 
Chapel, and doomed to verify by experience 
the humorous correction once made by a 
pastor of that denomination, when asked if 
he were an Independent minister : “ No, I 
am the dependent minister of an Independent 
congregation.” The story, evidently written 
by one who is familiarly versed in the 
technical details of this special kind of Non¬ 
conformity, aims at depicting the practical 
disadvantages of its polity, chiefly as regards 
the popular vote, the cabals and mischief- 
making almost inseparable from the monthly 
business meetings, the tyranny of the dea¬ 
cons, and the precariousness of a stipend 
fluctuating with the goodwill of the wealthier 
seat-holders, who are thus able to put the 
pressure of starvation on the minister’s con¬ 
victions. There is bias in the sketch, no 
doubt, but there does not seem to be mis¬ 
representation, much less caricature, and it 
corresponds, line for line, with the charges 
brought several years ago in a cognate story, 
Frederick Rivers, Independent Parson, issued 
under the pen-name of “Mrs. Florence 
Williamson,” but perfectly well known to be 
by a Congregationalist pastor of some 
literary distinction, who did what the hero 
of The Rector of Oxbury docs, sought the 
communion of the Church of England as a 
freer and more tolerant body than that in 
which ho was brought np. Naturally 
enough, the ways of the Establishment are 
seen in a very favourable light, and are 
slightly idealised ; but it is by no means 
certain that, if Lord Sandon brings in his 
parochial councils, and the new Irish 
scheme of parochial nominators to patronage 
is borrowed, and the majority of the 
Episcopate continues to be persuaded, as 
just now, that its highest function is to 
rabble such of the clergy as take up the un¬ 
popular side, there would be so very much 
for honest and high-minded gentlemen to 
choose between the ministry of the one body 
and that of the other. R. F. Littledale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Chambers' Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 
Third Edition. Revised by Robert Carruthers, 
LL.D. Vol. II. (VV. and R. Chambers.) The 
second volume of Chambers' Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature has undergone careful revision. Judi¬ 
cious alterations have been made which serve to 
group in a more intelligible manner various writers 
of the same period. Omissions are rectified. The 
name of William Blake now for the first time 
appears, and a selection from his poems is given. 
Blanco White's remarkable sonnet on Night is 
introduced. By slightly curtailing the number of 
specimens, space ib gained for the treatment of 
recent writers, and a special feature of the work 
is the fuller recognition of American literature. 
The facts are brought down to the most recent 
date, the volume containing even a notice of 
Daniel Deronda. That no mention of Mr. Tenny¬ 


son's Queen Mary occurs is therefore singular. 
Another drama of Queen Mary— Mary Tudor — 
is erroneously ascribed to our living poet, Aubrey 
de Vere, instead of to the late Sir Aubrey de 
Vere. If we were to charge any serious fault 
against this admirable work it would be that due 
proportion between great writers and small is not 
preserved. A history of modem literature ought 
not to dismiss Mr. Herbert Spencer in ten lines; 
a dozen or so of “ Scottish Poets ” might well be 
suppressed for the sake of presenting to the 
reader an outline of the work of our great living 
thinker. Dr. Newman is called a “ prolific 
writer,” but no attempt is made to estimate his 
genius as a force of our century ; no specimen of 
his poetry is given, nor is the Dream of Geron- 
tius so much as named. It would be cruel to 
have to part with the sweet domesticities of Miss 
Eliza Cook's muse; but if we wore forced to 
choose between Miss Eliza Cook’s poetry and that 
of Dr. Newman, we should feel it a duty to tear 
ourselves away from the fascination of the former. 


Shorter English Poems. Selected, edited, and 
arranged by Henry Morley, Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. (Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin.) this is the first volume of a 
library of English literature to consist of pieces of 
prose and verse, each piece to be complete if pos¬ 
sible, and to be “ set in a brief narrative, showing 
when and by whom it was written.” We suppose 
good poetry cannot be too much read, and we have 
no doubt that the present volume, compiled by so 
scholarly and able an editor, has its sufficient 
uses. But its plan does not strike us as happy 
when viewed in comparison with other works of a 
somewhat similar character. The chapters want 
cohesion and outline, and the information about 
writers is so scrappy that no clear impression is 
left with the reader. We are convinced that for 
the purposes of true culture in a work of this kind, 
the unit given to the reader should be an indi¬ 
vidual writer, his life and genius, around which 
should be grouped both characteristic writings and 
characteristic iragments of writings. Such—the 
biographical idea — is the idea of Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature. Here the unit 
is rather the piece of writing itself than the 
writer. The poet is glanced at for a moment in 
connexion with one of his poems; he is, as it 
were, made subordinate to a fragment of his work. 
There are minds happily constituted which accept 
learning given in any manner; but a rational 
method has its advantages. Some of the woodcuts 
add real interest and value as a means of popular 
instruction to this volume, others, it must be said, 
afflict the eye by a want of refinement in execution 
which is not due to their originals. 

Dulwich College and Edward Alleyn. By W. 
II. Blanch. (E. W. Allen.) The author of this 
little book has gained more than a local reputation 
by his History and Antiquities of Camberwell. 
He now publishes a full and interesting account 
of the great foundation which is the glory ot 
South London. It was scarcely to be expected 
that he should not adopt a somewhat antagonistic 

S ositiou towards the views maintained in Hoven- 
en's History of Dulwich College, with reference 
to the claims of the various parishes to participate 
in the bounty of the great play-wright. The 
ultimate decision of the long controversy still 
rests with the Charity Commissioners; but in the 
meantime, Mr. Blanch has done well to quote at 
length the original documents upon which all 
these claims are based. Though the materials are 
not arranged with much literary skill, and are de¬ 
ficient in some essential points, they are sufficient 
to give the general public an insight into one of 
the most vexed questions of educational reform. 


The Transactions of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, 1876, edited by 
0. W. Ryalls (Longmans), fill a large volume of 
900 pages, which fairly represents the mixed 
character of the subjects treated at this great 
annual congress. It cannot be disguised that a 
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large portion of the papers and the discussions do 
not deserve permanent record; but in this matter 
the discretion of the general secretary — who 
announces his intention of retiring from the poBt 
which he has occupied for four years—appears to 
have been most judiciously exercised. The most 
notable features of the Liverpool meeting were 
the addresses of certain of the presidents of de¬ 
partments, especially those of Mr. Mark Pattison 
and Mr. Thomas flawkslev, which were inade¬ 
quately reported at the time, in the newspapers. 
Of the sectional discussions, the most interesting 
and exhaustive were those on the working of the 
Judicature Acts and the reform of the Law of 
Bankruptcy. The questions of the depreciation of 
silver and of protective duties were not handled in 
a satisfactory manner, nnd indeed, the Department 
of Economy and Trade was only saved from the 
charge of general futility by the contributions 
which had direct reference to the matters in which 
the town of Liverpool is pre-eminent. Among 
miscellaneous papers two on “ Street Architec¬ 
ture,” read by Mr. J. J. Stevenson and Mr. TV. II. 
White, and conceived in a similar spirit, are 
extremely suggestive. But the entire volume 
deserves the attention of those who are curious as 
to the methods by which the raw material of 
public opinion is worked into shape, and prepared 
for the hands of our over-worked and imperfectly- 
instructed Legislature. 

The Globe Encyclopaedia of Universal Informa¬ 
tion. Edited by J. M. Ross, LL.D. Vol. III. 
(Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack.) This volume 
finishes the first half of this meritorious book of 
popular reference, bringing it down to the middle 
of the letter K. The minor articles continue to 
be written with precision ; while such subjects as 
France, Germany, India, and the Jews, are 
treated with as much elaboration as is consistent 
with the limits of the undertaking. It is seldom 
that such a cheap publication exhibits so few 
signs of second-hand workmanship. The class of 
readers for whom it is intended may safely trust 
its general accuracy. 

A Peep behind the. Scenes at Pome. By T. 
Adolphus Trollope. (Chatto and Windus.) This 
book consists of a series of somewhat desultory 
sketches of circumstances or events illustrative of 
the present political condition of Rome in regard 
to the new Government and the discarded Ponti¬ 
fical one. It shows how ecclesiastical influence is 
brought to bear on the direction of the muni¬ 
cipality through personal influence. A certain 
Pralini is placed in the commune by ecclesiastical 
artifice, and is thenceforward used as a tool by the 
Church party in their ell'orts to compass a restora¬ 
tion of the former Government. A second episode 
introduces to the house of Pralini a young-lady 
visitor from North Italy, the only daughter of 
wealthy parents, who from a venial girlish im¬ 
prudence is driven into a convent by priestly 
trickery. Mr. Trollope says that his scenes or 
sketches are founded on fact, but it is to be hoped 
that parents and guardians in Italy do not so 
readily fall into the snares of priestcraft, or are 
content to abandon their offspring with so little 
enquiry into the circumstances, as they appear to 
have done in the case of this young lady. Doubt¬ 
less there is a certain truthfulness in these 
sketches, and they are fairly interesting. Italy is 
not the only country which furnishes instances of 
discreditable jobbery in public W’orks. Unfortu¬ 
nately the financial condition of the nation causes 
such perversions to be felt in a severer degree than 
would be the case in wealthier communities. It 
is a pity that Mr. Trollope should have fallen into 
the objectionable habit of overloading his pages 
with words and phrases from other languages 
than his own. Sometimes we have three or four 
such words or phrases in a short page. The Eng¬ 
lish language is surely not so poor that one needs 
to cross the Channel two or three times in a para¬ 
graph. Such a display of cheap learning is quite 
unworthy of Mr. Trollope's reputation as a 
writer. 


The Indian Famine; or, What Irrigation ‘will 
do, and what it won't do for India. By a Retired 
Officer, Madras Stall' Corps. (Calder and Co.) 
This spare pamphlet, without date, but evidently 
of recent issue, urges extended irrigation in India, 
and is dedicated to Sir Arthur Cotton, in hope of 
his approval. It is practical in its recommenda¬ 
tion of the iron weir, or “ Anicut,” in lieu of 
stone-masonry to control or regulate the supply of 
water; but it is powerless, in its exceeding brevity, 
to meet the most ordinary questions which would 
naturally present themselves to the mind of 
readers having to form a judgment on the 
pages before them. Irrigation apart, it augurs 
well of the increasing demand for Indian wheat 
and Indian tea in the home market; and points 
out a means of saving “in utilising Indian lead 
for the rifle practice of the troops in India.” This 
lead is said to be procurable in Karniil and the 
adjoining districts, and as for tho limestone rocks 
in which it is found, they extend, we are told, 
“with other series of rocks, 2 b<I miles in length, 
100 miles in breadth, and 20,000 feet thick.” The 
author laments, in conclusion, that the natives of 
India have no more practical knowledge of the 
productive capabilities of their country, and that, 
either in England or in India, we do not seem to 
have learned the best mode of manipulating the 
raw materials obtained from the latter empire. 
Here is one remark worthy of consideration, fol¬ 
lowed by a suggestion which, if not heretofore 
fully realised in practice, may be presumed to 
have long since engaged the attention of high 
local authorities:— 

“It is strango that Englishmen should have such 
difficulty in ulilising on a large scalo the iron ores of 
India, whilst the native blacksmiths and iron-smelters 
mould the iron in every conceivable shape for their 

own use and benefit.What is really required 

is a building in India at each of the three Presidency 
towns of a suitable construction for the climate, 
where all the manufacturing arts can bo seen at 
work, with a lecture-room attached, for tho English 
and native professors, and where the whole of India's 
raw productions of each Presidency can be worked up 
into beautiful, attractive, and salc-ablo forms.” 

Montenegro, its People and their History, by 
the Rev. W. Denton (Daldv, Isbister and Co.), 
gives a full account of that remarkable little 
nationality, which has lately become so con¬ 
spicuous ns a sort of corner-stone on which 
the future of the south-western Slavonians is 
likely to depend. In their institutions, as many of 
our readers are aware, the Montenegrins are almost 
unique, owing to the nature of their country, nnd 
their constant hostilities with the Turks. Mr. 
Denton has fully described the mountainous and 
rocky surface of Montenegro, which converts it 
into a natural fortress ; its military organisation, 
which causes every citizen to be in theory a soldier, 
though of late it has been modified to meet the 
needs of modem warfare : its government, which 
is a constitutional monarchy, but singularly patri¬ 
archal in its system; the moral character of the 
people, both in its brighter and darker features ; 
and the work which the present prince, a well- 
educated and highly-civilised man, is doing among 
them, in encouraging the arts of peace, without 
impairing their warlike ardour. Statistics will 
also be found relating to the laws, the tenure of 
land, the exports and imports, the state of educa¬ 
tion, their ecclesiastical position as an independent 
branch of the great Eastern Church, nnd similar 
topics, which are agreeably illustrated by anec¬ 
dotes and interesting narratives. The history of 
the people, to which the latter part of the book is 
devoted, is not less remarkable than their institu¬ 
tions. Their rise to independence as a fragment 
of the Servian kingdom, after its overthrow by 
the Turks on the field of Cossova; their continual 
struggles against overwhelming odds; their rela¬ 
tions with Venice; and their government during 
a great part of the nation's existence by an heredi¬ 
tary Prince-Bishop, a system which continued 
almost to the present day, form a series of incidents 


of remarkable interest, and give scope for nura»- 
rous romantic occurrences. Among the most 
striking things in the volume is the description ol 
a visit to the summit of Mount Lbvchen, the 
highest peak in tho western part of the coiratrv, 
which commands an extensive view OTer ;li- 
Adriatic on one side and the Albanian mountain* 
on the other, and on which is buried Peter 11., 
the last of the Prince-Bishops, who was at occt 
a warrior, an administrator, and a poet, and to 
whom the progress of the country of late year* i* 
mainly due, 

We see with satisfaction that a new edition In- 
appeared of Mr. Redhouse's Turkish Vade-Mivim 
(Triibner), which was originally published at '.It 
time of the Crimean War, and had an extensive;’.!-. ■ 
so that for many years it has been out of print. Tie 
author is our first Turkish scholar in England, an! 
has a well deserved reputation for his dictionaries 
of that language. The Grammar, which oceupie- 
the first hundred pages, is clear and scholarlhe. 
and shows that the writer is a philologist, beside- : 
having a thorough mastery of his special langufur--. 
The student will find here a full account of ai! 
the forms and modifications of that singularly 
beautiful instrument of language, the Turkia 
verb. We cannot help feeling, however, that 
many of the terms used, and explanations given, 
are so stiff and technical as to be discouraging to 
any ordinary learner; indeed, the more compiei 
forms of the verb might, except for completeness 
sake, have been omitted with advantage, for th-v 
for whom the book is intended could never arrivt- 
at their use. After the Grammar follows ss 
English-Turkish and Turkish-English Vocabulary, 
better selected than such collections usually an. 
and comprising a large number of the words ordi¬ 
narily in use. The weakest part of the volumes 
the dialogues, which are curiously jaunty in sty*, 
and such as few persons are likely to use. In the 
new edition an appendix of military and nsul 
terms has heen added. The work is in a pocket 
shape, and is written in English characters; but 
owing to the imperfection of the English vowel 
signs, it is found necessary to represent the Turoi;h 
sounds by letters taken from various alphaVc. 
On the whole, as most persons who learn Turkish 
will be already acquainted with French, we are 
disposed to advise those who do not intend » . 
learn the Arabic character, to study the lantia: ? 
through the medium of the French; partly be¬ 
cause the sounds are more easily learnt in that 
tongue, and partly because we have no dictionary 
for ordinary use which can compare with the »d- 
mirable Dictionnaire de poehe fran^ais-turc of Mr 
Bey. But to those who desire multnm tnjwn’- 
Mr. Redhouse's little volume can be strongly 
recommended. 

In The Chinese; their Mental and Morel 
racteristics (S. W. Partridge and Co.), E- * 
undertakes—and without much success—"’i 
trace the origin of laws and morals which w- 
thousands of years have governed that vast 
empire.” The writer has studied the Chinese® 
books, beginning thirty yeare ago with Du Hal *' 5 
China and Chinese. Tartary and ending during 
the past year with Dr. Legge's translations & 
the Chinese Classics, and the result is .natural ’ 
a somewhat odd milange. After a brief intro¬ 
ductory chapter, which commences before 2000 CA ; 
and ends with the murder of Dr. Morrison" 
teacher, we are furnished with a short biography 
of Confucius, followed by numerous extracts tron 
Dr. Legge’s version of the Classics. The chapter 
styled “ Defects in the Confucian System tup 
be summed up in its last sentence :—“The_cryjn- 
need of China is the Gospel of God’s grace- J ' 
title of the concluding chapter, “ The Pi** 
State of China,” is absolutely misleading, and 
matter feeble in the extreme; it a fiords. b° ^ 
ever, one piece of information which will 1* r,e 
to most people—viz., that John ChinaniM - 
addicted to opium-cnrfn/ 7 . Except when he dra ‘ ‘ 
on Dr. Legge's works, E. M. fortunately does ^ 
meddle much with Chinese names, but when 
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does try to run alone, the effect is sometimes 
• startling and confusing’. 

Christopher Marlowe » Tragedy of Doctor Fates- 
tm. with Introduction and Notes bv Wilhelm 
Wagner. Ph. D. (Longmans.) This is an 
admirable contribution to the “London Series 
of English Classics.” Prof. Wagner several 
rears since produced an edition of Marlowe's 
i'Jiciird II., and has given proof of his excellent 
scholarship in connexion with our literature by 
contributions to the Shakspere Jahrbiicher, and 
in the current number of Anglia by an interesting 
review of Ward's English Dramatic Literature. 
For the first time, the earliest text of Faustus has 
been exactly collated with the drama as altered by 
later playwrights. In the Introduction interesting 
details of the life of the historical Faustus are 
given. Melanchthon seems to be responsible for 
the report of the violent death of the famous 
alchemist Prof. Wagner, in the spirit of Tu¬ 
bingen criticism, suggests that the Devil's carrying- 
off of the Doctor may signify that Faustus died 
through “an explosion of an ignited or over¬ 
heated mixture he had made in one of his experi¬ 
ments." It was in 1587, about fifty years after 
■ his death, that the Frankfort bookseller, Spies, 

. published his clumsy narrative of the doings of 
. Faustus: the English work quoted by Dyce is 
simply a translation of this hook of Spies. The 
Faustus ballad, which Dyce believed to be founded 
on Marlowe's play, in Dr. Wagner’s opinion pre¬ 
ceded the play. He notes the hostility of Greene 
aid Nash to Marlowe, shown in 1587 by Nash's 
reference (in the Epistle prefixed to Greene's Mcna- 
pl.on; to “ idiot art,-masters, that . . . think to out¬ 
brave better pens with the seedling bombast of 
bmjijmg Hank-verse.” In 1687 Marlowe took his 
•M.A. degree, and Nash left Cambridge in disgrace. 
I|r. Wagner's estimate of the literary merits of 
f«iutiis is eminently judicious, and he has the 
courage to say of Charles Lamb that his criticism 
was too much determined by “ the number of 
Sue things he could pick out of an old play,” and 
such was, however exquisite, in some measure 
the offspring of a “ dilettante enthusiasm.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tbs third and concluding volume of Keim's 
Jms of Nasara, in the Theological Translation 
Find Library, published by Messrs. Williams and 
•N< rgate, is now ready. 

Mb. R E. C. Waters’ Genealogical Memoirs 
at the extinct Family of Chicheley, their Ancestors 
'•sd Descendants, of which the Memoirs of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and Bishop Wood, reviewed in 
nr last issue, formed a single chapter, will be pub- 
usawl in the autumn. “The contents” of this 
" 01 !;, to quote from the author's prospectus, 
"cannot be estimated from the title-page, for they 
comprise the true history of so many families of 
ancient gentry that they traverse the whole field 
riEnglish genealogy. But they are not a mere 
•' ‘•action of pedigrees, for they abound with new 
■acts in the story of distinguished men and 
nuuilies, and throw light on many dark passages 
T history and biography, by proofs of social and 
dumestic connexions which have been hitherto 
•cmred or misstated. It is hoped that the 
method adopted will relieve the narrative to some 
'•v'ca! from that repulsive dryness and meagreness 
which usually disfigure English books of gene- 
and make them so irksome to the general 
tejlf-r.' The subscription is five guineas, and 
application for copies should be made to Messrs. 
|7“'" n wid Sons, Brinters, 20 Pancras Iload, 

A volume of verse by Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
Lfcrarian of the London Institution, entitled The 
j-hnU-Child and other Poems, will be published 
10 51 ’-' w by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 

Mh»hs. 8. Harris axd Co., of 5 Bishopsgate 
street Without, publish by direction of Mr. 


Samuel Gurney a literary curiosity entitled Fac¬ 
simile Copies of Original Letters, Deed, ifc., by 
William and Hannah Penn ; reproduced by the 
autotype process. The portfolio includes nine 
documents. No. 1 is a letter from Penn's wife to 
Elizabeth Tayler at the Bear in Cheapside, dated 
Philadelphia, 0th 1st mo., 1700, referring to the 
early settlement of “ this desolate land.” No. 2 is 
from William Penn to John Gratton,dated London, 
11th 12th mo., 1094. No. 3 is a short letter from 
William Penn to “ George Fl'ox," dated 20th 0th 
mo., 1074, and refers to one of the numerous im¬ 
prisonments of the latter. No. 4 is a deed of sale 
dated “ the eighth of the third month called May, 
one thousand six hundred aud ninety-four,” by 
William Penn to John Eversid, of Colon, co. 
Suffolk, yeoman, in consideration of ten pounds 
sterling, of 300 acres of land, clear of Indian 
Encumbrances, in the province of Pensilvania. 
No. 5 is from William Penn to certain “ Honored 
Ffriends,” dated Philadelphia, 3rd 2nd mo., 1701, 
complaining bitterly “ of y e practises of some 
East Jersians.” No G is from William Penn to 
Hubert Vickris, dated Bristol, 4th 8th mo., 1G81. 
No. 7, from William Penn, dated 31st 5th mo. 
(July), 1G90, refers to bis being then under the 
displeasure of the Government. No. 8 is the coat 
of arms of William Penn, Esq., proprietor of 
Pensylvania, 1703, with the motto, “ Dum clavum 
teneam.” No. 9 is a letter “ To God’s friends every¬ 
where, concerning the present Separatists and their 
spirit of separation,” with the exordium “This 
came upon me in y- sliipp between Dolfzyl and 
Ernbden upon the 10th 7th mo., 1G77, to send 
amongst you : ” and refers to some of the troubles 
which even at that time beset the infant Quaker 
community. The portfolio would have been 
rendered more valuable to those outside the Quaker 
pale by a few pages of explanation of the circum¬ 
stances under which the letters were written, and 
the position of the individuals to whom they were 
addressed. 

A revised edition of the Ethiopic version of 
the Ascensio Isaiae has just been published with a 
Latin translation by Prof. Dilluiann, of Berlin. 
It will be remembered that the book was first pub¬ 
lished by Archbishop Laurence, the same who 
edited the apocryphal Book of Enoch. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for July contains an 
able but rather lengthy paper on the days of 
Creation in Gen. i., by Dr. Mattbes. The ques¬ 
tion at issue is, Are these days supposed by the 
writer to begin at evening or at morning ? Do 
the evening and the morning of Gen. i., 5, &c., 
begin or end the two halves of the day ? Dr. 
Matthes maintains the older view of Tuch and 
Knobel that they begin at evening, and points out 
the difficulties which beset the rival hypothesis of 
Delitzsch and Dillmann. The controversy has 
clearly arisen out of the mention of the creation 
of the light in the first day, but is otiose to those 
who hold with Dr. Schrader and Mr. R. Martineau 
that the framework of days can be proved to be a 
later mechanical addition. Dr. Loman writes on 
the structure of the fourth gospel, holding this 
work to be a poetic fiction ; I)r. Rovers criticises 
favourably a Dutch New Testament anthology; 
and Dr. Mevboom gives an extended but (from his 
“advanced” critical position) necessarily un¬ 
favourable review of Mr. Sanday’s tentative work, 
The Gospels m the Second Century. 

The latest number of the American Library 
Journal contains the fifth of Mr. Pendleton's 
papers on the organisation of libraries in small 
towns, a series so sensible and clear that its 
approaching termination is to be regretted. We 
read that after the meeting of their own Associa¬ 
tion in September a party of American librarians 
is likely to cross the Atlantic for the English 
Conference, and other advices lead us to hope 
that it will include some of the best known and 
most honoured names in the profession. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Charles 
Boutell, author of works on Ancient Monuments 


and Recumbent Effigies, Ancient Arms and Armour, 
Spc., at the age of sixty-seven. 

We have been furnished with a copy of 
the Memorial recently addressed to the Privy 
Council by the Owens College, Manchester, pray¬ 
ing for a Charter of Incorporation as a University. 
The Memorial summarises the desires of the 
governing and teaching bodies already noticed in 
this journal (Academy, vol. x., p. 37), whichhave 
been favourably received both hv a number of 
eminent persons to whom they were communicated 
and by a large proportion of the public press. It 
also contains a brief statement of the statistical 
position which the College now occupies in respect 
of substantial endowment aud the attendance of 
pupils. Full details on these points are to be 
found in the Report of the Royal Commission ou 
Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of 
Science. Such evidence is hardly needed to sup¬ 
port the assertion that the Owens College has 
reached a stage of development in which it may 
be regarded as “ an acknowledged centre of higher 
education, learning, and research;” and that its 
hold upon the people of Lancashire is strengthen¬ 
ing and widening every year. We have had but 
little native experience in this country of the 
manner in which universities are made. If such 
an institution had grown up in the United 
States, it would long ago have obtained by 
usage whatever title it chose to adopt, and 
the comparative value of its degree would have 
been determined by the public voice. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, no complete university 
can exist without the express sanction of the State ; 
and hitherto the course has always been to create 
new universities out of nothing, rather than to 
grant academical privileges to adult institutions. 
There is, of course, no reason, in the nature of 
things, why the latter course should not he adopted. 
The main difficulty is to devise proper safeguards 
against certain admitted dangers which it is not 
necessary again to particularise. The governing 
body show that they have not been disdainful of 
criticism on this point, by the practical suggestions 
which they have placed in the Appendix B and C 
to their Memorial. 

Deutsche. Renee is the title of a new fortnightly 
periodical published at Berlin, which promises to 
give a full and impartial account of “contemporary 
national life.” This enormous subject is divided 
iuto several departmeuts, such as “ Politics,” 

“ History,” “ Art," &e., each superintended by a 
specialist. As the articles are neither reviews of 
books nor items of news they are apt to turn into 
discussions of “ things in general; ” vide, for in¬ 
stance, Prof. Laspeyrer's paper on the “ Proper 
Magnitude of an Enterprise,” which, however, 
contains interesting statistical details with regard 
to the French and German mercantile navies. In 
the number before us we also notice a valuable 
article on Turkish atlairs, by 51. Vauib6ry. 
Among the regular contributors and editors of 
departmeuts are Profs. Bluntschii, Bresslau, 
Oarriere, and Herr Adolf Stradtmann, the bio¬ 
grapher of Heine. Gutzkow, Ilamerling, W'il- 
brandt, and others have promised contributions 
to the “ Feuilleton,” which consists of stories and 
short essays. 

A committee has been formed in Biberach to 
collect subscriptions for a memorial to Wieland. 

A monument has already been erected in Weimar 
to the forerunner and friend of Goethe and Schiller, 
hut Biberach, which was his native town, in which 
he spent his youth, and in which also at a later 
period he held the post of Kauzleiverwalter, wishes 
to let the world know that the poet was a Swabian 
and a Biberacker. 

The German, Austrian, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Swiss Universities, and the Russian University 
of Dorpat, r.re to he represented by delegates at 
the approaching Jubilee of Tubingen. Basel sends 
the Rector, Dr. Zimmermann, and Dr. Vischer, 
Professor of History; Beni, Dr. Ilebler, Professor 
of Philosophy, and Dr. Muller, Professor of Mid- 
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wifery; and Zurich, Dr. Arnold Hup, Professor 
of Philology, and Dr. Hermann Meyer, Professor 
of Medicine. 

The eighth volume of the Recuetl diplomatique 
du Canton de Friboury has just appeared under 
the co-editorship of Abbd Gremaud and the 
archivist of the Canton, H. Schnewly, and at the 
expense of the Cantonal Historical Society. It 
contains (in Latin, French, and German docu¬ 
ments) a part of the history of the city of Frei¬ 
burg, from 1431 to 1445, which was the period of 
the transition of the city from the Austrian to the 
Savoyard rule. It was a time of peace, rest, 
work, and of real progress. The constitution and 
liberties of Freiburg received fresh confirmation 
from the Emperors Sigismund and Frederick III. 
The city increased its external territories and de¬ 
veloped its manufactures, especially the fabrica¬ 
tion of cloth, which was taken under the special 
protection of the municipality. Among the 
curious trade-ordinances printed in the volume 
occurs one in which the citizens and subjects are 
prohibited from wearing any cloth not fabricated 
in Freiburg. 

There are two curious studies of the Middle 
Ages in the Revista Contempornnea of June 30 
and July 15. The first is on “ The Devil and the 
Sorcerers,” by A. Mellado ; the second on “ The 
Dance Macabre and the Dies Irae,” by Pompeijo 
Gener. Both are written from an anti-clerical 
point of view. Sr. Gener remarks three stages 
in the idea of equality. In classical mythology 
men were not equal, even after death; in the 
Middle Ages all are equal in death; at the 
French Revolution equality in this life is at 
length proclaimed. The “ Dies Irae ” is the 
aristocratic and dogmatic counterpart of the 
democratic idea of the “Dance Macabre, or 
Dance of Death.” In the No. for June 30, an 
“ Historical and Critical Essay on the Literature of 
Spain in the Eighteenth Century,” by Dr. Itistoire, 
shows the extreme degradation of the theatre 
owing to the opposition of the clergy. In the 
No. for July 15, we may uotice the weird tale 
“Mother Earth,” by E. Blnsco, and the lively 
“Scientific Dialogues,” by F. de la Vega. These 
are suited to a less learned audience than the 
Revista usually addresses. The critical notices by 
M. de la Revilla at the end of both numbers are 
worthy of attention. 

Mr. Wentworth Webster writes in reference 
to our note on Jasmin (Academy, July 21, 

p. 02) : 

“There is a blunder in making Jasmin a Toulousain. 
He was bom at Agon, exercised his trade of barber 
there, and there wrote his poetry in * Gaseoun,’ not 
in the Languedocian dialect. Toulouse gave him a 
‘golden branch,’ ‘Rameau d'Or,’ and elected him 
‘ Maitre es Jeux Floraux.’" 

The Nuova Antologia for July lias an article by 
Signor Bonglri on Pius IX. and the Papacy, 
which is very characteristic of the broad aud 
moderate spirit of Italian Liberalism; it dwells 
on the force and depth of religious sentiment, 
and urges upon the Government the need of 
caution in its dealings with the clerical party, the 
dangers of a reaction and the certainty of victory 
by means of progressive enlightenment. In a 
careful criticism of Heine's Atta Troll, Signor 
Chiarini discusses the meaning of tho German 
conception of a Philistine, and expands the ideas 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has made familiar 
in England. Prof. Villari publishes a chapter out 
of a forthcoming biography of Machiavelli, on the 
general political aspect of the Italian Renaissance. 
The biography itself, which will embody many 
unpublished documents of Machiavelli, promises 
to be a work of great historical importance. 
Signor Luzzatti contributes a thoughtful article 
on Spinoza viewed as one of the pioneers of 
liberty of conscience; he takes occasion to remark 
on the gloomy position of affairs in Europe at 
present as being far below Spinoza’s ideal; and in 
England especially the passing of the Public 


Worship Regulation Act and the opposition to the 
Burials Bill are quoted by him as melancholy 
instances of the slight hold which religious 
toleration has really gained upon the popular mind. 

Prof. Wulckbr hopes to finish the second part 
of his Old-English Reader ( Altenylisches Lese- 
bucli) by October, and by January his new edition 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Early English Glossaries, 
formerly edited by Mr. Thomas Wright at the cost 
of Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool. 

M. F. Schclthess has just published (Upsala: 
Edquist) a volume entitled Expeditions Suedoises 
dc 1870 au Yenisei, being a translation from the 
Swedish. The work is accompanied by a map, 
and contains the programme of the expeditions, 
and Prof. Xordenskibld’s letter from Tromsii to 
Messrs. Oscar Dickson and Sibiriakoff, together 
with his and M. Thdel's Reports on the work ac¬ 
complished during the expeditions. 


CHRISTIAN MICHAEL GREIN.* 

On the evening of June 15 of this year died Prof. 
Christian Grein, whose merits in the study of 
Anglo-Saxon are deservedly celebrated. Christian 
William Michael Grein was born October 16,1825, 
in Willinghau8en, Kreis Ziegenhain, in the Elec¬ 
torate of Hesse (now the province of Hesse- 
Nassau). From 1839 till 1844 he attended the 
gymnasium in Marburg. He then, from 1844 to 
1849, devoted himself to the study of mathematics 
and natural science in Marburg and Jena, although 
during the same time attending lectures on the Teu¬ 
tonic languages. In the spring of 1849, and at the 
University of Marburg, he passed the examination 
for teachers of a college ( Examen fiir Gymnasitd- 
lehrer ), aud served the probation-time ( Probe - 
ja/ir) of one year at the gymnasium in the same 
place. In the autumn of i850 he obtained a post 
as teacher of mathematics and natural science at 
the gymnasium of llinteln, and served in that 
capacity during several years. 

The most momentous year of Grein’s life was 
1854. In this year he determined to abandon his 
studies of natural science in favour of the Teu¬ 
tonic languages. In order that ho might bo able 
to carry out this plan, he resigned his position as 
teacher, and received an appointment on the staff' 
of librarians of the Cassel Library. 

Towards the latter part of 1850 he was com¬ 
missioned to arrange the public archives of 
Biickeburg, the execution of which trust busied 
him until 1859. In spite of an occupation so far 
removed from his favourite studies, Grein, with 
untiring industry, contrived to make the first steps 
towards the accomplishment of the great work of 
his life. In 1857 appeared the first volume of the 
Bibliotheli der Angelsdchsisc/ten Poesie. Before 
this he had published as the first fruits of his 
Teutonic studies, DerHeliand: Oder die altsiichsische 
Eoangelienharmonie, in an alliterative translation, 
and a translation of the Anglo-Saxon poem 
Phoenix. 

In Biickeburg, 1857,Grein published the Dicht- 
ungen der Angelsdchscn, translated in alliterative 
verse, in order to popularise this poetry. One 
year later, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Marburg for 
his dissertation, Ueber das Hildcbrandslied. In 
1859 he returned to Marburg, and obtained a posi¬ 
tion there in the University Library. In 1802 
Grein became a member of the Philosophic Faculty 
of the same university, as “ Privatdocent der 
Germanistik,” for his dissertation on Ablaut, 
Reduplication und secunddre Wurzeln der starken 
Verba im Deutschen. The subject of his proba¬ 
tionary lecture was “ Die hlstorischen Verhiilt- 
nisse im Beowulf." Grein was not permitted, 
however, to occupy himself long with the duties 
of this position. February, 1804, tho Electoral 

* This biographical sketch 1ms been compiled from 
notes of the Professor himself, and from papers which 
were kindly placed at tho disposal <if the writer for 
that purpose by the widow of the deceased. 


Prince of Hesse appointed him secretary of the 
“ Ilaus- und Staatsarchiv ” at Cassel,and in June, 
1805, he was raised to the position of an archivist 
(Archivar) and member of the Board of Director? 
of the same office. It seems to have been originalls 
intended that he should occupythis position only for 
a short time, but the events of the year I860 nets 
the cause of his retaining it permanently. In¬ 
consequence of Grein’s position being so at variance 
with his favourite studies was that it originated s 
conflict within himself which embittered in s 
great degree the rest of his life. Even when, like 
a conscientious officer, he devoted himself most 
zealously to the duties of his position, his inclina¬ 
tions still leaned most strongly towards his Ger- 
manic studies, and he wished nothing more 
ardently than to obtain a professorship in some 
university which would enable him to apply him¬ 
self exclusively to them. He never obtained the 
fulfilment of this wish! 

In 1870 the Cassel archives were removed to 
Marburg, to the great delight of Grein. By this 1 
he was enabled to take up his abode again in a 
university city, and might now hope to be able to 
work in future as an academical teacher. The 
most pressing duties connected with the archive? 
being fulfilled, he began his lectures again, and 
was received with enthusiasm by the studecti 
He included in the course of his lectures not only 
Old-Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, but also Gothic, 0M 
High German, Old English, German Mythology, , 
&c. 

In 1873 he was advanced to a higher academiei : 
grade, and became Professor Extraordinary at tb; 
University of Marburg; and although this eleva¬ 
tion did not, as he had hoped it would, give bio 
an independent position, it still encouraged him to 
undertake other tasks. 

During this time, as he told the writer himself, 
he came to the determination of publishing an-v 
his single edition of Beowulf, and formed frei 
plans for the continuation of his Bibliothrk da 
Angelsdchsischen Prosa. He had, however, already 
recognised the fact that, in case he wished his 
editions to be of lasting value, he must con 1 !-:: 
the MSS. themselves, instead of trusting to old 
and not altogether trustworthy publication!. 
Since the remnants of the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
bad appeared in better editions, it was not » 
necessary to collate the MSS. themselves; but to 
ublish the prose without having looked into the 
ISS. was out of the question. For this reason 
Grein attempted to carry out his long-cherisbed 
plan of making a journey to England; but et-c 
this wish was not fulfilled. In April, 1875, Grein 
had the settled determination of spending sow 
time in Loudon and Cambridge, and expected to 
leave for England about the end of August, but 
about that time he was attacked by the disease 
which was ultimately the cause of his death. From 
the autumn of 1875 he was constantly in deli« ts 
health. In April, 1876, he was removed to Han¬ 
over to take charge of the archives at that pto. 
He was able to devote himself but a few weeks 
to the duties of this new position, when he was 
closely confined to his room by his disorder- 
More than a year he suffered from the terrible 
malady to which he was subject, until on June le. 
1877, he breathed his lost. 

Grein's works are:—Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem Phoenix, Rinteln, 1854 (Supplement 
to the Gymnasium Programme) ; The Helinni, f 
the Old-Saxon Evangelic Harmony, translated in 
alliterative verse, Rinteln, 1854 {2nd edition, 
greatly revised and corrected, Cassel, lW'G 
Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen Poeste, 4 vo». 
Cassel and Gottingen, 1857-64; Poems of tite 
Anglo-Saxons, translated in alliterative yew. 
ibid., 1857-59 (2nd edition, greatly altered, 1A ; >I. 
The Hildebramlslied, newly edited from the 
critically discussed, &c., Gottingen, 1858; On dr 
“ Ablaut," Reduplication, and Secondary Boots ft 
the Strong Verbs in German, Cassel and Got¬ 
tingen, 1862; The Historical Facts in Beoirnt 
(in Ebert's Jahrbuch, vol. iv.), 1862; Beoicmj, 
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nnti Fragments from Finnisburg nml Waller", 
Cassel and Gottingen, 1807; On the Sources of 
the Keliand, and Tatian's Evangelic Harmony, 
C«s*l, 1809; Bibliothck der Angeltiichsischen 
hum, 1 vol., Cassel and Gottingen, 1872 ; On the 
Gothic Verbs, Cassel, 1872 ; The Ahfeld Mystery, 
Cassel, 1874; besides several smaller essays and 
criticisms. 

The worts of the author were in his lifetime often 
subject to severe attacks; now that he is no more, 
they will scarcely be the object of so great hosti¬ 
lity. Grein’s reputation chiefly rests upon the re¬ 
sults of his studies in Anglo-Saxon, and these 
were of no inferior order. Although the value of 
his editions of texts was decreased by the fact of 
fe never having inspected the MSS. himself, still 
he was the first to edit easily accessible texts. 
By this means was the study of Anglo-Saxon ren¬ 
dered possible at all in Germany, and especially 
the investigation of the historical development of 
the English language. Besides this, Grein accom¬ 
plished more for the vocabulating of Anglo-Saxon 
by adding a glossary to his editions, and for the 
explanation of the texts, than any one of his pre¬ 
decessors. His Glossary, though, indeed, containing 
only the words which occur in the poetical literary 
monuments of the Anglo-Saxon, is a work of such 
thoroughness that it will never lose its value ; on 
the contrary, it must necessarily serve as the basis 
for all sitniiar works, and on that account the name 
of Grein will never be forgotten by those who 
devote their lives and talents, as he did, to the 
study of the Anglo-Sf xon and English languages. 

Richard P. Wulckkr. 


“ MYNYDDOG.” 

Those of our readers who had the pleasure of 
attending the Eisteddfod last year at Wrexham 
cat,not fail to retain a lively recollection of its 
spirited conductor, Mr. Davies, or, as he was better 
known among his countrymen in Wales, “ Myn- 
yddog: * we are sorry to have to confirm the 
vws of his death on the 14th of last month. lie 
had been for some time seriously indisposed, and 
his recent travels in the United States, together 
with the labour which his popularity among Welsh- 
jrD, wherever he went, entailed, do not seem to 
have, to say the least of it, tended to improve 
• 1!i health. Mr. Davies, besides being a poet and 
musician,had become essential toall public meetings 
"i an entertaining character in tbe Principality; for, 
slides being able to take an active and varied part 
mth™, he had acquired such tact in the manage- 
niant of mixed audiences of bis countrymen as no 
"'■-•t man living could be said to possess ; and we 
’•'■ -'lad to say that his influence was always of a 
intimate and beneficial nature, for it never as- 
■fficd the form of coarseness or vulgarity, and it 
was always directed to civilising the crowd and to 
teaching it good manners and orderly behaviour. 

perhaps what struck strangers most was the 
■aming readiness with which he could bring an 
|mta:ieut or even irritated audience into good 
and order. It must be admitted that a 
" fob crowd is much easier than an English one 
j J jeep quiet and contented, through its more 
dec-.ded taste for literature and music, but even 
;-=h ones are known occasionally to become very 
■'• sy ; wo well remember the following instance. A 
? ucriVelshuian was discoursing at an Eisteddfod 
"the " elsh language, and scattering to the winds 
, 5 absurdities which it was the fashion to air in 
1,1 meetings of the kind. The audience showed 
repeated symptoms of impatience, but the speaker, 
<Sj had taken care to have his discourse ready in 
'pe. studiously avoided conciliating the crowd, 
end declared with irritating coolness that they 
‘"pat stop him if they liked, but that they would 
succeed in getting him to talk nonsense to them, 
tts p dicy apparently being to make the sensible 
!* r ';on of the audience disgusted with the more 
knjtant and credulous. The latter grew more 
-•‘M and stamped the floor with great unan- 
'*hich brought Mr. Davies to his feet 


entreating them to stop that, lest Mr. - 

should conclude that all their sense had subsided 
into their shoes. Then he promised to sing for 
them on condition that they joined in the chorus, 
premising that they would all be able to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the words. The latter turned 
out to be a nonsense-rhyme, and they had not 
reached the end of the chorus before it gradually 
dawned upon them that the conductor had made 
fools of them: the result was that the ignorant 
and the fiction-mongers in the audience remained 
silent, and allowed the Vest to hear the discourse 
to the end. It is needless to add that Mr. Davies’ 
death is an irretrievable loss to the Eisteddfod, 
and that it is universally bewailed by all his 
countrymen. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

Gnmo Cora's Cosmos for this month brings a 
note by G. Marinelli on an ascent and measure¬ 
ment of the elevation of the Monte Collians in the 
Carnic Alps, a summit which has hitherto been 
ignored or misplaced eveu on the best topogra¬ 
phical maps, but which proves to be one of the 
highest points of the range, only surpassed, per¬ 
haps, by the Kellerspitzen. A report on the 
hydrographic work done hv the officers of the 
surveying vessel Vettor Pisani, on the voyage 
from Yokohama to Sydney, is very valuable, 
especially in its rectifications of astronomical 
positions in the Molucca archipelago. A, small 
scale hypsometric map of Central and South 
Africa, appended to this number, distinguishes, 
as far as our information extends, the contours of 
600, 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 metres, and gives a 
good general idea of the relief of the continent. 

We have received the Tables Stat.istiques des 
dicers pays de l' Uni vers, pour l'ounce 1877, par G. 
Baggo (Paris: Ilachette), in which an immense 
quantity of information under the heads of govern¬ 
ment, religioD, finances, war, commerce, area, 
population, &c., etc., for each country of the 
world, is condensed. The plan of the tables is 
excellent, and they may prove useful if used with 
caution. Frequent misspellings of names, however, 
do not inspire confidence. We have, for example, 
the counties of “ Zorf'ar ” and “ Zif'e ” in Scotland, 
“Bender” and “Albasi” (Bunder Abbas) set 
down as two ports of the Persian Gulf; “ Sed¬ 
ition ” as a chief place in the French colony of 
tho Senegal; the “ colonies de Snhilleck,” what¬ 
ever these ntav be, under Equatorial Africa, and 
many such. ’The figures for population and area 
are in most cases taken directly, and without the 
smallest acknowledgment, from Behm and Wag¬ 
ner's Beviilkerung der Erde, iv., not always accit- 
rateh', as on the first page, where, by n slip of the 
pen, a figure 8 has been printed for 3 in the item 
of the area of the inhabited land of the globe. 

By a private letter from Hankow we learn that 
I-chang, a port from which great things were 
hoped from its position ns the furthest point to 
which the Yaug-tsze kiang is navigable by 
steamers, has turned out a decided failure. The 
writer, indeed, says that the Chinese Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs and Her Majesty's Consul are 
waiting there for a trade which does not exist, 
and for merchants who are not forthcoming. 

Under the title of Sumatra-E.vpeditie, the first 

E art of which has just been issued (Utrecht: J. 
.. Beijers), an attempt is being made to collect 
and summarise the information in the reports and 
letters received from the members of the Sumatra 
Expedition. 

In the August number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer tho Rev. G. F. Warren describes a 
visit paid by him to a temple of one of the most 
popular gods of the Shinto faith at Fushimi, near 
Kioto. Though this deity was worshipped from 
very ancient times, his name of Inari-sama only 
dates from the ninth century. 

“ At that time,” Mr. Warren tells us, “ there lived a 
learned Buddhist priest, one Kukai—better known by 


his posthumous name Kobodnishi—who invented tbe 
hiragana, or running-hand syllabary, and made a 
compound religion from Buddhism, Shintoism, and 
Confucianism. Tho god, carrying a bundle of rice, 
is said to hare appeared to this mau, and ever since 
the title ‘ Inari-sama ’ has been current— 1 Inari ’ being 
rice-carrying, and ‘ sama ’ a title of honour.” 

Tbe torii is the most conspicuous object visible 
in this temple, and is nowadays peculiar to Shinto 
shrines. The torii differ in size, material, and 
finish ; some being made of the trunks of trees, 
siinplv harked and unornamented. This was the 
original form, and such are still found in some 
places, especially at the I)ai-jin-gu (the great 
divine palaces), the most sacred of all Shinto 
temples in Japan. In a somewhat retired spot, 
beyond the principal shrine, is the place where the 
worship of Inari is carried on. Some 350 torii, 
placed close together and forming two pathways, 
lead to a small shrine, only a few feet square. 
The deity here worshipped is the fox ! Wor¬ 
shippers come to this shrine, ring a bell, clap their 
hands, present an offering through a hole in the 
door, how or mutter a prayer; then they pass into 
the spacious grounds behind to visit the holes of 
the foxes, stopping to pour a few drops of wine or 
make some other small offering at each. 


PROPOSED TELEGRAPH LINE THROUGH AFRICA. 

A mixed conference of geographers and telegraph 
engineers was recently held at the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society’s rooms to consider the feasibility 
of constructing a line of telegraph overland, in 
order to connect the Egyptian lines with those 
already existing in the south of Africa. The 
lending features of the information laid before the 
meeting were as follows :—• 

The want of rapid communication between this 
country and the South African colonies has long 
been felt, and the want has been intensified by the 
discovery of the Diamond F'ields in Griqualand 
and the Gold Fields in the Transvaal, and the 
recent annexation of that republic. Attention 
has hitherto been directed only to the extension 
of the existing submarine cables; hut the neces- ’ 
sarily great expense has operated as a bar 
to the success of any such attempt. Recent ex¬ 
plorations, however, in Upper Egypt and Equato¬ 
rial Africa have suggested the possibility of con¬ 
structing an overland line from north to south. 
Communication already exists between Alexandria 
and Khartum, and it is believed that this line will 
shortly he carried on to Gondokoro, a total dis¬ 
tance of 1,606 geographical miles. The whole 
distance from Alexandria to Pietermaritzburg, 
the capital of Natal, is 3,660 geographical miles, 
so that a very large section of the line is provided 
for. The existing South African system already 
extends to Kimberley, in Griqualand, and to esta¬ 
blish communication between Alexandria and 
Gape Town it would only he necessary to connect 
Kimberley with the Gold Fields, a distance of 
some 840 miles. Taking Gondokoro as the start¬ 
ing-point, the stages and connecting links on 
the suggested line would be — (1) M’tesa's 
capital, north of Victoria Nyanza; (2) Ujiji, east 
of Tanganyika, with (3) a branch to Zanzibar; 

(4) station on tbe north of Lake Nyassa, con¬ 
nected either with Ujiji or the Zanzibar branch ; 

(5) Livingstonia, on the south-east of Lake Ny¬ 
assa; (0) Tete, or Sena, on the Zambesi, with 
(7) a branch to Quillimane, or the mouth of the 
Zambesi; (8) Leydenburg, or the Gold Fields in 
the Transvaal, with branches to Delagoa Bay and 
Natal. Apart from the necessarily great cost of 
so long a line, two other difficulties suggest them¬ 
selves, viz., the expense of transporting materials, 
and the risk attending the construction and main¬ 
tenance of a line of telegraph through a country 
inhabited by uncivilised tribes. As regards the 
latter point, experience has shown the possibility 
of constructing and maintaining lines under not 
very dissimilar circumstances in North and South 
America, in Australia, and more especially in the 
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cage of that which connects St. Petersburg with 
the east coast of Siberia, a distance of some 3,000 
miles. If further examples were needed, the 
Euphrates Valley line is certainly a case in point. 
As a matter of fact, it is said that a telegraph 
line familiarises the natives with the power of 
Europeans, and they goon learn to regard it with 
awe, and show no disposition to interfere with it. 
With respect to the difficulties of transport, these 
would be met by placing steamers on the three 
great lakes, to distribute the materials from a 
single main depot to the points nearest to the line 
of construction, and by conveying them thither 
from points on the sea coast which may prove to 
be most accessible. The steamers would be left 
on the lakes, and would, doubtless, prove of great 
assistance in opening-up and civilising the country. 
The materials used for the construction of the line 
would be chiefly of iron, as the ravages of the 
white ant render the use of wood not advisable, 
and, all being made of portable size, could be 
carried by animals or in bullock or camel carts, 
where water carriage might not be available. 
Before deciding upon the points of approach to 
the lakes, much work would have to be done in 
the way of exploration, in order to determine, for 
instance, whether it would be better to carry 
materials to the south of Lake Nyassa by the 
Zambesi and Shire, or from Quiloa to the north of 
the lake. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century this month contains 
two novel features: first, the phenomenon of Mr. 
Dicey’s clearly-argued persuasive to the English 
Government to virtually occupy Lower Egypt 
with a view to that absolute control of the Suez 
Canal which is essential to our hold on India, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s counterblast, “ Aggression on 
Egypt and Freedom in the East,” two papers in 
which the candid reader may study the arguments 
on both sides, and possess himself with the views 
not only of Mr. Dicey, but probably the extremest 
spokesman among the contradiccntes. The second 
novelty is Prof. Morley's introductory paper to 
the critical papers on English Literature, which it 
has been understood are intended to form a special 
feature from time to time of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury. The drift of this essay appears to be the 
establishment, in a hasty survey of our best lite¬ 
rature of the near past and present, in prose and 
poetry, of an ideal aim and master-thought, to the 
realisation of which each best English worker, in 
his line, consciously or unconsciously contributes. 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
are severally instanced, as putting the voice 
of their time into their creations, and breath¬ 
ing into each of them a striving after the 
highest ideal life. This theory is worked out 
in other and less patent instances with con¬ 
siderable force and plausibility. Besides these 
articles, we have a choice of continuations in Mr. 
Froude’s third part of his survey of Thomas 
Becket’s tortuous policy, enlivened by two or 
three choice rakings-up of ecclesiastical scandal, 
such as the story of the Archbishop’s drawers and 
their miraculous mending ; in Mr. E. A. Bowring's 
conclusion of his account of the great institution 
of South Kensington; and in Mr. T. Brassev's 
second part of the circumnavigating trip of the 
Sunbeam, which opens out, in passing, curious 
statistics of comparative social and political 
economy. For those who prefer single articles, 
we recommend Sir Thomas Bazlev’s arguments 
for the University of Manchester; and, in bio¬ 
graphy, they have a choice between George 
Dawson the lecturer, and Harriet Martineau. 
As to the latter, Mr. Greg notes the strange and 
astounding fact that the strictly unbelieving 
portion of her life—the last twenty-five years of 
it-—although twenty of them were passed under 
sentence of imminent and probably sudden death, 
were incomparably her happiest and most buoyant 
years. 


In the Fortnightly will be found a number of 
interesting articles. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, for 
example, discusses “ Secret Societies in Russia,” a 
subject on which Mr. Ralston has written else¬ 
where, from a point of view which recognises the 
dillerent types of progress presented by the history 
of Russia and England. The formation of secret 
societies is an outcome of exclusion from political 
influence, and this is shown to have occurred in 
only two of the four reforming epochs of Russia 
since the end of the seventeenth century, the 
times of Alexander 1. and Alexander II. Mr. 
Wallace does not think that these secret societies, 
with their farrago of pedantry', childishness, and 
political fanaticism, can constitute a real danger 
for a State. Mr. Grant Duff’s “ Plea for a 
Rational Education ” is entitled to careful reading 
and consideration, though it appears as if he were 
a little arbitrary in legislating for only those 
whose general education is intended by their 
parents to extend from the seventh to the twenty- 
first or twenty-second year. The interval is to be 
divided by three. Development of physical frame, 
formation of character, and rudiments of “ common 
things ” and “ wayside objects ” are to occupy the 
first period; English, French, and German lan¬ 
guage and literature, arithmetic, handwriting, geo¬ 
graphy &c., the second; and then at the fourteenth 
year, the modern golden lad or ingenuous youth 
is to be launched upon the untried sea of classics, 
with only such preliminary acquaintance as arises 
from the respectable stock of words, Greek and 
Latin, to which tutors may have introduced him 
in explaining the roots of modern language vocabu¬ 
laries. It might be urged that this is putting the 
cart before the horse; and it is rather damaging 
to Mr. Grant Duff’s classical curriculum that it 
can spare no time for composition, and not much 
for the study of Greek and Latin in the original, 
though he attaches great value to accuracy, which 
is surely best secured by resort to the fountain¬ 
head, and almost unattainable without exercises. 
We shall be curious to read what is said, as some¬ 
thin? may well be said, on the other side. Dr. Bur¬ 
ney Yeo contributes a learned but readablo paper on 
the relative influence and value of sea and mountain 
climates as remedial and invigorating agencies, 
and invites the perusal of the scientific by detail¬ 
ing the experiments of Prof. Beneke of Marburg, 
M. Bert, and M. Jourdanet, and of the unscien¬ 
tific by his own practical and lucidly-put con¬ 
clusions and inferences. Ho deprecates attempts 
to hasten convalescence after acute disease, while 
the digestive organs are feeble, by the stimulation 
of either mountain or sea air; as also the resort to 
the rarefied air of the mountain-top for a feeble 
physique with an over-active mind. Sensitive¬ 
ness to taking cold is lessened greatly by 
bracing mountain air, or the same sort of sea 
air, with sea bathing; but Dr. Yeo recommends 
the latter by preference to persons advanced in 
vears. A good note in p. 211 quotes an elderly 
living statesman, who said he was going to 
Switzerland to look at a mountain he had once 
climbed. There is an able and sympathetic 
notice of Cavour, by Mr. H. M. Hyndman ; and 
the Rector of Lincoln has a note on “ Evolution 
and Positivism,” in reply to Dr. Bridges in the 
June Fortnightly. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. James Mont¬ 
gomery Stuart sums up a clever survey of the 
relations between the “ Tuileries and the Vati¬ 
can,” the past and present French Governments 
and the Roman Curia, by a dilemma the two 
horns of which are government according to the 
traditions of the elder Bourbons, or the reproduc¬ 
tion of tiie policy of the younger. Mrs. Mark 
Pattison contributes a clever and brilliant study 
of the “ French Renaissance,” which is shown in 
the various phases of its art to have been the 
result and expression of “ individual needs, indi¬ 
vidual taste, individual caprice, at a period when 
the life of the few had grown exceedingly rich and 
complex.” The subject is worked out with a 
masterly touch. Many turfites as well as simpler 


folk will read with interest and profit the v- 
tounding statistics of Mr. Louis Henry Cunons 
remarkable paper on “ The Horse as an Instal¬ 
ment of Gambling; ” and patriotism, to ksrr 
sporting tastes out of sight, need not be ashamri 
to take an interest in the succession to Admail 
Rous. Additional interest is lent to Mr. St. Job 
Tyrwhitt’s “ Proposed Industrial University," hi 
the communications of the Chairman and Secre¬ 
tary of the Clothworkers’ Company as to their 
proposals for a university designed to be univem! 
in technology, and to oiler a prospect of rewani- 
and a line of honourable ambition to masters aw 
scholars of ward and parish schools. Mr. Tyrwhitt* 
hints and suggestions as to what is needed hem 
i.e. the discovery of the producing genius, not th- 
mere manipulator, and the popularising of artistic 
inspiration in schools, with a resort to a country 
art-school with a garden and a sojourning place in 
proximity to the wild open country, to Keswick 
(say) or Lynmouth for study of Nature, and to 
Paris for style and facile combination, with u 
idea thrown in of cheap “ travelling scholarships." 
unfold on the whole a hopeful and happy prospect 
for the future of industry and art. 1 

In the Dublin University Magazine every read? - 1 
will rejoice to find a clever biographical sketchoi 
“Tom Taylor,” by his friend, collaborates, and 
old fellow-collegian, John Sheehan, of the Inter 
Temple, who speaks with personal knowledge ex¬ 
tending over nearly forty years of his honourable and 
distinguished career. The episodes of the theatrical- 
at Trinity, in which Taylor as well as Sheelu: 
and his fiddle played so large a part, and of te¬ 
st rife between the “ Judge and the Master, 
and the “ delectable ballad ” written thereon by 
Tom Taylor, are choice memories ; and there is s 
just and fair appreciation of his graver dramatic. 
literary, and social labours and deserts. “Twebt 
Ounces of Blood ” represents the sensational de¬ 
ment of fiction in the hands, one would say, of s 
medical student or practitioner, and is not without 
interest; while Lady Wilde’s continued paper cs 
“The Fairy Mythology of Ireland” passes h 
review divers superstitions cleverly and bright)' 
told. Dr. Keningale Cook has a bright epigram, 
on the Shades; but a propos of epigrams, we may 
refer Mr. Sheehan (p. 142) for the oris-inal of the 
reply of Lord Brougham to Charles Phillips anent 
the greyness of his whiskers in advance of kb pli, 
to the Italian-Latin epigram, translated in “Epi¬ 
grams Ancient and Modern” (Quarterly Stiiar. 
vol. cxvii., p. 233). Two other noticeable contn- 
butions to the Dublin are Tighe Hopkins’s “ID* 
Nights at the Play,” which show the actors ner¬ 
vousness to be equal to the preacher's; by anec¬ 
dotes of Kean, Toole, and Irving; and a snmn 
piece of poetry, in quatrains, on “ The Maiden w. 
who was in love and knew it not.” 

• Temple Bar, true as ever to its dramatic pro¬ 
clivities, indulges us with one of its sketches w 
“ old actors ” in the persons of “ John and 
Kemble,” the eldest and the most eminent of tbr 
four generations of players springing from th 
union of Roger and Anne Kemble, someday 
managers of a strolling company in the West " 
England and on the Welsh border. Though the 
careers of “ John Philip Kemble ” and “ SaB J 
Siddons ” have been pretty thoroughly hact- 
neved, one never tires of the anecdotes whies 
tell of their devotion heart and soul to then 
art; never wearies of the honourable contre‘- 
their lives present to the reprobate careers of othr. 
“poor players.” Another bit of biography i> 
furnished iu a sketch of Joseph Sheridan Le h am 
the Irish poet, novelist, and journalist, whom 
know best by the spell of his weird novel, ( 
Silas, but who is shown here to have held the lei 
to the secret of true Irish balladic power, as wen 
as in his editorship of the Dublin Evening Ft" ■' 
and Mail, to a genuine vein of satire and saratom- 
“ Latimer as an Historian ” is a clever paper, de¬ 
signed to show how that honest preacher ary 
relate incidentally wrote and illustrated history ® 
is sermons. The gentlewoman who was gong 
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to St. Thomas of Acres to the sermon—to make 
-are of a nap—would never have swelled I.iati- 
mer's audience; and it were to be wished 
that our modern preachers would experiment 
upon the reunion in our day of spiritual edifi¬ 
cation with perspicuous illustration of con¬ 
temporary manners and classes. “ Quiet Wavs ’’ 
a lively touch of satire on the devices and dia- 
rjuiets and distractions of the outer world, with 
an enquiry as to their survival in the old country 
towns. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

It is a “far cry” from Glasgow to Plymouth— 
:rom the teeming centre of industry and great 
Northern port of the Clyde to the metropolis of 
the West, the arsenal of the Tamar. No two sea¬ 
ports of equal importance afford such wide and 
varied contrasts as those members of the British 
AaKciation who were at Glasgow last year will 
rind if they visit Plvmouth this. For, although 
Plymouth has manufactories, it is not, like Glas¬ 
gow, > manufacturing town; though a thriving 
commercial port, a3 well as a mighty naval and 
military arsenal, tho waters of its Sound, of Catte¬ 
water and Hamoaze, the estuaries respectively of 
the Plym and the Tamar, are not crowded with 
shipping like those of the Clyde. It cannot rival 
fihwrow in magnitude, yet with the sister towns 
of Devonport and Stonehouse it has a population 
exceeding 150,000. And, on the other hand, its 
‘tod-yards and arsenals, with their accessories, are 
not excelled anywhere in importance; it has strik¬ 
ing and peculiar scientific and industrial features; 
and its natural attractions—the beauty of its site 
and the charms of its neighbourhood—are, to say 
the least, not a whit inferior to those of any place 
which the Association has visited. And yet Ply- 
month has been without a visit from the Associa¬ 
tion since 1841, when the chair of president was 
tiiied by Dr. Whewell. It would be difficult to 
account for this—for certainly few communities in 
the kingdom have made such material progress in 
the interval—did we not hear in mind the dis¬ 
tance of Plymouth from the other great centres 
of population. It is the westernmost town in 
ohich a meeting of the Association can he held, 
for no place in Cornwall could find the needed 
accommodation. At the time of the former meet- 
the railway did not extend below Bridgwater, 
and thence the members had to come on by coach. 
N ,w Plymouth is served both by the Great 
'I c-stern and South-Western systems. 

A glance at the leading features of the history 
of Plymouth will not be without interest, for the 
'ovn has again and again made its mark in the 
national annals, and is intimately connected with 
: =e most stirring events in the national life, from 
in- days when it was the centre of the operations 
f the Black Prince against France down to the 
present time. For Plymouth is no modern town. 

1 nder the name of Sutton it dates back to the 
U'nquest It was then, partially at least, under 
’h? rule of the monks of the still more ancient 
of Plympton,and so continued until, early in 
. fifteenth century, an elder municipality, the 
We of which is unknown, gave place to a more 
extended corporate authority which embraced the 
vliele town. By the reign of Henry VII. the 
-title fishing-village had developed into a thriving 
P rt, trading with every seaboard of Europe, while 
lte ^'P 8 And seamen liad played a leading part in 
uch great warlike operations as the siege of 
vais, and had shown—though once they had to 
yubmit to the greater part of their town being burnt 
'• a raid of the Bretons—that they knew how to 
hostile invasion. It was at Plymouth that 
hapless Catharine of Aragon landed, and the 
■ t ‘ n ' w h>eh she and her suite were entertained 
I •’‘etchant I’avnter still stands. It was Plymouth 
‘tot early in the reign of Henry VIII. sent forth 
pioneers of English maritime adventure in the 
oath Seas-chief of them “old Will Hawkins ” 
gather of the famous Sir John), whom “bluff King 


Hal” much esteemed for his skill and daring. 
And in the reign of Elizabeth it was Plymouth 
that became the centre of the national struggle 
with Spain. Here Drake and Hawkins, Baleigh 
and Gilbert, Cavendish and Frobisher, and the 
whole host of Elizabethan worthies prepared their 
expeditions; from Plvmouth they sailed, and to 
Plvmouth they brought back their spoil. It was 
from Plymouth that Drake set sail on his famous 
voyage of circumnavigation; and tradition still 
tells how dear to the heart of the towns¬ 
folk their favourite hero was, for on the news 
of his return being noised about one Sunday morn¬ 
ing, the congregation rushed out of the old church 
of St. Andrew, without waiting for the sermon, 
and down to the waterside to welcome him home. 
And so it was on the bosom of Cattewater that 
the little fleet lay which England had prepared to 
resist the Invincible Armada; while on the famous 
Iloe above, the captains, ever and anon casting an 
anxious glance seaward, played that game of bowls 
which was so rudely broken in upon by the pirate 
Fleming, who, heedless of his own risk, came to 
tell that the Armada had been sighted—that game 
of howls which Drake insisted on playing out, 
since there was time enough to do that first and 
thrash the Spaniards afterwards. A generation 
later there sailed from “ Plymouth Bay ” the little 
Mayflower, hearing the Pilgrim Fathers on their 
adventurous quest — the founders of the great 
American Republic—and Plymouth in Massa¬ 
chusetts still tells how dearly they loved the 
last spot of the old land that their feet had trod. 
The same dogged, obstinate energy which 
Plymouth had manifested in her fighting with 
Spain reappeared still later, when war broke 
out between Charles and his Parliament. Ply¬ 
mouth, Puritan to the backbone, declared for the 
latter. For four years it was subjected to a con¬ 
tinual series of sieges and blockades ; hut it re¬ 
mained true to its cause from first to last, defied 
alike the force of Maurice and the persuasions of 
Charles, and when all the rest of the West of 
England was in Royalist hands, kept alive the 
popular cause, and employed a Cavalier army 
constantly in watching it. When Charles li. 
came to the throne he built the present citadel, 
avowedly for defence against the foreigner, really 
to curb the spirit of the townsfolk; but this did 
not prevent the Corporation of Plymouth, when 
news came of the landing of William of Orange in 
Torbay, from being the first municipality in Eng¬ 
land to declare him king. To William is due the 
selection of the port as a Government arsenal. 
He founded the dockyard, and thus caused the 
sister town of Devonport, with its fifty thousand 
inhabitants, to spring up where two centuries 
since there were only a few scattered farm-cots. 

For a town of its age Plymouth has remark¬ 
ably few antiquities. The church of St. Andrew 
with its stately tower was recently restored by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., and is a line example of 
the Perpendicular Gothic peculiar to the county, 
with its long low waggon roofs and massive out¬ 
lines. Of the old convents of the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Carmelites, a few traces still 
remain, but of little importance. There are yet 
several Elizabethan houses, and the fine older 
mansion which received Catharine of Aragon 
within its somewhat grim portals; but the rapid 
progress of street improvements has swept most 
of the old town away. And now there rises hard 
by St. Andrew’s the noble pile of the modern 
Guildhall, opened three years since by the Prince 
of Wales, whom the borough claims as its Lord 
High Steward. It is one of the finest civic 
buildings of the century, the work of two 
local architects, Messrs. Norman and Hine, 
whose plans were selected in a formidable com¬ 
petition by Mr. Waterhouse. The large hall is 
the handsomest room in the West of England, 
and its windows are appropriately filled with 
stained glass representing the chief scenes in the 
local history which, as we have shown, is also 
national. Either in the Guildhall or in its imme¬ 


diate neighbourhood, the most distantly located 
section being within five minutes’ walk, the meet¬ 
ings of the Association will he held, for it happens 
singularly enough that very few towns which the 
Association has visited have possessed such an 
amount of readily available accommodation as 
Plymouth. 

Plvmouth and its environs have much to interest 
alike the general and the scientific visitor. The 
botany, zoology, geology, and mineralogy of the 
neighbourhood have each peculiar and noteworthy 
features, some of which, at least, will he brought 
under the notice of the Association in the papers 
contributed by local members; while it is pro- 
osed to form a practical acquaintance with others 
y excursions both by land and water. The 
latter includes one devoted to dredging. The 
waters of Plymouth are very rich in animal life, 
and there could not he a better cicerone for this 
department than Mr. 0. Spence Bate, F.R.S., to 
whom, by the way, the congenial and honourable 
duty of examining and reporting upon the Crus¬ 
tacea brought home by the Cludleiujer has just 
been confided. 

To the geologist Plymouth is specially attrac¬ 
tive, for the opportunities its rocks and the mag¬ 
nificent cliff sections of the Sound afford of 
studying “the Devonian question.” Nowhere, 
save at Torbay, is the typical Devonian limestone 
so well developed. Just across the Cattewater are 
the limestone quarries of Oreston, noted for the 
ossiferous caverns which attracted so much atten¬ 
tion sixty years since, and were examined and 
reported on by Dr. Buckland. Since then other 
hone caves have been discovered at Oreston, and 
ossiferous fissures and caverns have been found to 
exist on Plymouth Hoe and at Yealmpton. They 
have yielded, among other animals, remains of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, cave lion and hear, ancient 
hear, hyaena, glutton, long-fronted ox, lesser 
bison, fossil horse, and ass. Suites of the hones 
from each of these localities, tolerably complete, 
will be found in the museum of the Plymouth In¬ 
stitution. Here also, by the way, are deposited a 
series of antiquities, including a bronze mirror of 
almost unique type, found in a Itomano-British 
cemetery on the shores of Cattewater; and the 
gold-studded amber pommel of a dagger, dis¬ 
covered in a barrow on Dartmoor. 

The mineralogists (and there is to he a meeting 
of the Mineralogical Society during the Associa¬ 
tion week) will find that their interests have been 
considered by excursions to the Lee Moor China 
Clay Works, the Devon Consols, South Caradon 
and Phoenix mines, and the Cheesewring granite 
quarries. These trips will also afford ample op¬ 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the 
manner in which mining and clay-working—special 
industries of Cornwall, and to a large extent of 
Devon also—are carried out. Nor will the excur¬ 
sions lie less pleasant for the fact that they will still 
further introduce those who take part in them to 
some of the fairest landscapes and most pic¬ 
turesque nooks of the West Country. 

The anthropologists are to have their tastes con¬ 
sidered and met, by excursions to those parts of 
Dartmcor where the prehistoric antiquities long 
fondly held to he of Druidic origin and date do 
most abound—hut circles, menhirs, avenues, crom¬ 
lechs, kistvaens, “pounds,” and harrows. And, 
if they like, modern anthropology, or at any rate 
one phase of it, may he studied in a visit to 
the convict prison at Prince Town. There is 
an Ogham stone at Tavistock which may he in¬ 
spected en route. 

The mechanical and engineering members of the 
Association will have plenty to occupy them. 
There are the Breakwater; the great work of 
Smeaton, the Eddystone Lighthouse; and Brunei’s 
masterpiece, the Royal Albert Bridge, to inspect. 
There are the great dock and steam yards at 
Devonport to visit; there are ships of war of all 
classes and sizes, and miles of fortifications, with 
the great iron-plated island fort in Plymouth 
Sound, to see. In fact, the sectional attractions 
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will need to be peculiarly strong to counterbalance 
those outside. It is intended that one of the chief 
excursions shall be bv steamer to the Breakwater 
and Eddystone, and thence to the Ilamoaze, 
winding up, it is hoped, with a visit to the Cam¬ 
bridge gunnery-ship, to witness a series of most 
interesting gunnery and torpedo experiments. 

And the general visitor who has no special 
scientific hobby to ride will be amply considered 
likewise. Every excursion will introduce new 
features of landscape loveliness. Plymouth Sound 
viewed from the Hoe is unsurpassed on our Eng¬ 
lish coasts in beauty. On its west rise the tree- 
clad slopes of one of the loveliest parks in the 
kingdom—Mount Edgcumbe—which it is said that 
the commander of the Spanish Armada had men¬ 
tally appropriated as his share of the spoil. Alas 
for him, he had divided the lion's hide before the 
lion was killed, and Mount Edgcumbe still remains 
the proud possession of the family whose name it 
bears. With characteristic courtesy the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe has set apart a special day on 
which members of the Association may visit this 
charming and historic spot. Nay more, what 
archaeologist is there who has not heard of 
Cotehele, the yet older seat of the Edgcumbes, 
which stands in the depth of its chestnut woods, 
a perfect mediaeval mansion, with the furniture 
and trappings of long centuries since ? By his 
lordship’s kindness Cotehele will be visited 
on the way by those who join in the excur¬ 
sion to Devon Consols, the first stage of which 
will be by steamer up the Tamar, the largest 
and most beautiful river in the West of England. 

We have yet to add that two Devonian towns 
intend to vie with Plymouth in the heartiness and 
appropriateness of tlieir welcome. Exeter will 
invite a large number of the leading members of 
the Association to pay that “ ever faithful ” city a 
visit on the Saturday of the meeting week. They 
are proud, and justly, of their Cathedral, and their 
great visible history enshrined not only therein, 
but in many another valued relic of the past. 
They are proud, too, and with equal justice, of 
their hospitality. On the Thursday after the 
meeting a large party of members will be invited 
to Torquay—the youngest town in Devon, as Exon 
is the oldest. Here there is Kent’s Cavern to 
explore, while Mr. Froude, F.R.S., will welcome 
to Chelson Cross those who feel interested in the 
important experimental works which he carries on 
there. With Mr. Pengelly, F.R.S. (the president 
of. the Geological Section for the year), as 
chief guide, the Torquay excursion is sure to prove 
one of the chief events of the meeting. 

Hardly to be brought within any of the depart¬ 
ments of Association work, and yet by no means 
one of the least important accessories of the 
Plymouth meeting, is an exhibition of works of 
art which is now in a forward state. Plymouth 
is an artistic centre ; and Devon and Cornwall are 
famous for their artists. Reynolds was born at 
Plympton; Eastlake, another President of the 
Academy, at Plymouth; Prout, Haydon, and 
Northcote too were Plymouthians; Opie came 
from the adjoining county; and while Exeter 
was the native place of Hilliard, the famous 
portrait-painter of Elizabeth, and Gandy, who 
aid some excellent work early in the last cen¬ 
tury, art in the present day has many success¬ 
ful followers in the West, and in water-colours 
may almost be said to have founded a school in 
the late Samuel Cook. With Mr. W. Eastlake, 
nephew of Sir Charles, as chairman, the committee 
who have charge of this exhibition are sanguine 
that they will have a gallery of rare merit. The 
portraits will be very strong, and the collection of 
Sir Joshuas in particular at least as fine as has 
ever been brought together. 

All things considered, therefore, there will be 
very excellent reason why Plymouth should be 
honoured by a large influx of visitors this August. 

R. N. Worth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TAN DER MEKR OF DELFT. 

Aberdeen : July 28, 1877. 

The remarks of Mr. Wedmore and of Mr. Wallis 
have hardly exhausted the critical questions that 
arise in reference to this roaster. Mr. Wedmore 
suggests that “ subtlety ” should he substituted 
for “ vigour,” in describing the work of Van der 
Meer, as the quality by which this painter may 
be deemed to surpass Tieter de Hooch. But this 
brings us face to face with the difficulty of dealing 
with the different styles of the Delft painter 
whom Biirger terms “ a sphynx,” and Waagen 
“ a Protean artist.” M. Paul Mantz says that he 
had two, if not three, distinct manners ; and it is 
very certain that one of these is remarkable for its 
masculine vigour, while subtle harmony is the 
characteristic of another. 

It is to W. Burger that we owe nearly all that has 
been discovered about Van der Meer, though that is 
not much, and Burger himself admits that it is far 
from satisfactory. Still he has pieced the fragments 
together ingeniously, and connected them by a 
theory for which there is much to be said.' The 
results of his wanderings in the public and private 
galleries of Europe in search of Van der Meers, 
and of his hunting among archives and catalogues 
in Dutch libraries, are given in a very interesting 
series of articles in the Gazette del Seaux-Arts 
(Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1806). He has been able 
to trace and identify nearly all the twenty-one 
pictures that were sold at an auction in Am¬ 
sterdam in 1606. The catalogue began with 
these pictures; hence it has been generally 
assumed that the sale was that of the painter, 
and that this was the year of his death. 
Contrary to his usual custom, Gerard Hoet does 
not mention the name of the owner of the collec¬ 
tion. If it belonged to Van der Meer, he must 
have been as insatiable and omnivorous a buyer as 
Rembrandt, for the list comprises not merely 
the names of the great Dutch masters, hut also 
those of Titian, Tintoretto, Palma Veccbio, 
Albano, Domenichino and many more. The 
puzzle is complicated when we find Houbraken 
telling us, but very vaguely, of a Van der 


Meer of Utrecht, who travelled in Italy and 
lived in Rome, painting little, as he had a 
wealthy grandfather. He does not even men¬ 
tion the Delft painter in his Groute Schotiiurjk 
(first edition, 1718). Can there he any confuao’ 
of the two men ? Yet_it is impossible to suppose 
that our painter ever worked in Italy, hie manner 
being so truly Dutch. Besides, we know from 
documents which have been fouud at Delft that he 
lived the best part of his life in that town. V, 
know also that there were two Van der Meers of 
Haarlem, the elder and the younger, bat there does 
not seem much difficulty in distinguishing oar pain¬ 
ter from them, unless, indeed, the landscapes of the 
elder have got mixed up with those of the Delft 
painter. What has been discovered by Biirger about 
nim is that he was horn at Delft in 1032, and that 
he was a pupil of Carel Fabritius, who is believed 
to have been a disciple of Rembrandt. Houbraien 
tells us that Fabritius was a very clever painter, 
famous for his perspective and for the excellence 
and solidity of his colour, and that he was killed 
by the explosion of a powder-magazine in Delft in 
1054. These facts are confirmed by the testimoav 
of Bleijswijck, a contemporary. Arnold Bon, too, 
in some verses on the melancholy death of Fabri¬ 
tius, says that the spirit of the master lives in his 
pupil Vermeer (the names Van der Meer sol 
Vermeer being used iudiiierently by the Dutch 
writers). Biirger’a conjecture is that Van der 
Meer then removed to Amsterdam and worked 
for several years in that city, more or less under 
the influence of Rembrandt, round whom were 
clustered at this time Pieter de Hooch, Ma» 
Metzu and many others. But since Burgers 
death some documents have been found which 
throw doubt on this supposition. From foe 
archives of the Guild of St. Luke at Delft we learn 
that John Vermeer, a burgher, was admitted « 
member in 1053, and that he was headman of tie 
Guild in 1602, 1003, 1070, and 1671, and that 
Pieter de Hooch was admitted in 1055, with tie 
style of stranger. De Hooch had married in Delft 
in 1054, and had doubtless taken up his abode 
there. The two painters were almost of the some 
age, and must have known each other intimately. 
This, however, is certain about Van der Meer, 
that the earliest signed picture we have from 
his hand is No. 1432 of the Dresden Gaiety, 
bearing the date 1050. It represents four figures 
of life-size on a balcony, and recalls Rembr&nk 
in arrangement, treatment and colour, tie 
mantle of one of the men being of the tsar 
deep red ns in Rembrandt’s Burgomaster Su. 
which is attributed by Vosmaer to the same year. 
The only other life-size figure that is known i" 
he by Van der Meer is the young woman in the 
Arenberg Gallery at Brussels, and this work Biirger 
assigns to the same period, as also La Laiturj, 
the woman pouring out milk, that wonderlo. 
picture in the Six van Hillegom Collection at 
Amsterdam, so brilliant in colour and so master.v 
in execution. Solid in impasto, and firm and boU 
in its touch, it stands out in strong contrast to the 
later style of the painter. The well-known view 
of Delft in the Museum at the Hague is evidently 
of the same time; a vigorous and powerful worn, 
such as might be produced under the influence oi 
Rembrandt. So strongly does this affinity to the 
school of Rembrandt show itself in some Van 
Meers that the Girl Reading in the Dreslen 
Gallery, No. 1433, was originally bought for that 
gallery as a Rembrandt, was afterwards engraved 
as a Flinck, and subsequently catalogued in W 1 - 
as a Pieter de Hooch. It is now recognised as 
an undoubted Van der Meer. 

Whatever may have been the causes which led to 
the change, there is no doubt that between the 
years 1600 and 1070, the period of his great* 
productiveness, the manner of Van der Meer 
Decame more delicate and subtle, and his tone 
softer. The influence of Rembrandt, hitherto 
dominant in Holland, had begun to wane; arc* 
action had set in. Accordingly we find in these 
later Van der Meers that the colours are not law on 
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with tho same boldness as in his earlier days. He 
still retains his aflection for blue of various tones, 
pale citron, camelia red and tender prey, and 
the purity of his colours remains as marked as ever. 
But the gradation of the shadows becomes finer, 
and the sense of soft diffused light in his interiors 
mnre rerined. His later works are frequently un¬ 
dated, bat Burger has been able to arrange them 
in chronological order, from the identity of the 
models and from the changes in the mode of dress¬ 
ing the hair. Before the French invasion of 1072, 
the prevailing Dutch custom was to have the hair 
brushed back from the face “ a la chinoise," but 
this gave place to the imported French fashion, 
-a la Grignan,” which required curls and ringlets 
hanging over the forehead. Burger was the first 
to see tho importance of chronological order in the 
study of the Dutch painters, and he availed him¬ 
self of every collateral evidence to throw light on 
his subject. Vosmaer has carried out the same 
principle with great success in his work on Rem¬ 
brandt, and now at last the value of the method 
is being generally recognised and adopted. 

Though Houbraken wrote only some twenty 
yean after the death of the Delft painter, yet he 
provokinglv tells ua nothing of nim, and very 
little about his associate De Hooch. But we 
know from other sources that Van der Meer 
was much esteemed, and got high prices for his 
works during his lifetime. M. de Moncomys, 
i french Councillor of State, visiting Delft 
n 1(36.3, says that he saw there a picture by 
i ermeer of a single figure for which a baker had 
aid GOO lines, a price that seemed astonishing to 
'™. Again, at the Walraven sale in Amsterdam 
n 1765, a De Hooch is described in the catalogue 
* “ hemg nearly as fine as the famous Van der Meer 
it Delft” Strange, as Burger remarks, that the 
toer painter should have been almost entirely 
bigotten, and that he should have been effaced by 
he more popular De Hooch as completely as 
lobbema was by Ruysdael. 

The foregoing remarks dispose of the assertion 
>i Mr. Wallis (see the Academy, June 2) that it 
a an «>.?y matter to distinguish the works of Van 
ler Meer from those of other Dutch masters, and 
Mt the only affinity between the Delft artist and 
Je Hooch is that they were both Dutch painters 
I'ing in the seventeenth century. He puts the 
natter so strongly as to say that the work of Van 
;r Meer has, of course, more a look of De Hooch 
ban of, say, Bellini or Ghirlandajo, but he will 

■ t go much further. Now, it is very true that 
J ere is a marked difference between the De 
l ochs of our National Gallery and the Van der 

that have recently been seen in London, but 

are extreme cases, and we have seen how 
ati«l is the manner of Van der Meer both in 
. wt ;in d style. It may be conceded, too, that 
tone of De Hooch is generally bright and 
jitd, while Van der Meer affects quieter and 
•-'•a colours. But it must be remembered that 
r knowledge of De Hooch is very meagre, that 
; *bo painter in vogue, and that pictures 
-« pse«ed a9 his which subsequent investigation 
^ proved to be by other painters. Thus, Burger 
"®* tht The Reguinage, exhibited in Paris 
o®! years ago, had a forged signature of De 
, and on examining it more closely he 
■ lWt ^ the genuino signature of Van der 

■ f’j tke forger had not observed 

■ bad omitted to paint out. Besides this, the 
[7 °f the painting of the figures in De 
(‘l™ 9 pictures varies so much, and at its best 

113 of Maes so forcibly, that Vosmaer is in- 
1 i to doubt whether these were not put in by 
““ »ttcr p&iater ( Rembrandt, new edition, p. 204). 
i;'. even ts, these painters are not so easy to 
Jbpwh.ag Mr. Wallis would have us believe, 

J ■ nmh, in his Catalogue Raisonne, refers to the 
,V. ln which Van der Meer resembles De Hooch 
Mft- 0, ^ ee ^> almost all the pictures of the 
.I ij' 41 ?. 1 ® 1 have been found bearing the names 
Turn, .ch.’ Metzu and Terburg. At this 
en ‘ there is considerable difference of opinion 


among the best judges as to the authorship of 
The Dutch Family, or La Promenade, in the 
Academy at Vienna, Waagen and Dr. von Liitzow 
pronouncing for Van der Meer, with a hesitating 
nssent from Biirger; while the weighty authority 
of Vosmaer inclines to De Hooch (see Zeitschrift 
fiir bildende Kunst, January, 1874, and Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, August, 1874). Judging from 
the arrangement, and the description of the colours, 
and also from the tones suggested by the brilliant 
etching of Unger, and bearing in mind the De 
Hoochs in our National Gallery, we are certainly 
inclined to side with Vosmaer. Still the picture 
is catalogued as by Van der Meer, and the etching 
is published with his name attached to it. 

It is much to be regretted that Biirger (Th. 
Thorn) died before completing his researches. 
Including the works he has identified, those 
doubtful or yet to be verified, and those mentioned 
in catalogues of the eighteenth century of which 
all traces have been lost, he has made up a list of 
seventy-three paintings attributed to Van der 
Meer. But how many of these are the work of 
one master, and what has become of the missing 
pictures, are questions that have yet to be solved. 
Burger had rare qualifications for unravelling the 
tangled skein, being an enthusiastic collector as 
well as a critic of the first order. Next to Rem¬ 
brandt, whom he calls his “ principal passion,” 
the painter of Delft had for him the strongest 
power of fascination. John Forbes White. 


THE AJOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 

Kiel: July 26,1877. 

In the last number of the Academy you have 
published an account of the new Asoka inscrip¬ 
tions by Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids. I trust that 
you will allow me some remarks on the same sub¬ 
ject, the extreme importance of which must be my 
excuse for troubling you with this letter. I am 
very far from believing, with Mr. Davids, that Dr. 
Biihler has succeeded in proving that the inscrip¬ 
tions really belong to Aooka, and I am very doubt¬ 
ful whether they are of Buddhist origin at all. 
The most important word to prove the Buddhist 
origin would he the word sata, if Dr. Biihler were 
right in translating it by Sanskrit qdstti = 
“ teacher.” This, however, is by no means the 
case. Sata, no doubt, stands for satta, as the in¬ 
scriptions never note the doubling of consonants. 
Now satta represents Snnskrit sattva, “existence,” 
“ life,” aDd hence sattavivdsd does not mean “ since 
the departure of the teacher,” but “ since his 
departure from life.” Thus we get rid of the 
common Buddhist designation of Buddha, which 
in Pali is satthd. Sata never conld originate from 
Sanskrit <;dstn. Nor is it possible to derive with 
Dr. Biihler vivutha from Sanskrit inertia. Vivutha 
stands for vivuttha, and this is the well-known 
part. perf. pass, of the root vas with the prefix vi. 
The Sanskrit forms the part. perf. pass, of \/ vas 
with an intermediate!; thus exhibiting ushita. 
The Pali, however, goes back to a form without 
this!—viz. *ushta. As Sanskrit ukta becomes in 
Pali vutta ; as upta makes its appearance in Pali 
as vutta, uhyate as vuhyati, and so on, with a v in 
the beginning of the word; so also Sanskrit *ushUi 
becomes in Pali vuttha. Now, we should ex¬ 
pect to find in Pali vuttho with cerebral tth, and 
this form, indeed, is not seldom given by the Pali 
MSS., and has been edited as Kaccavana’s reading 
by M. Senart, in his edition of Kaccayana’s 
Grammar, vii., 3,4,5. My much-lamented friend, 
Mr. Childers, however, rightly remarks in his 
Dictionary, s. v. vasati, that the more correct 
reading—for Pali at least—is that given by M. 
Senart in the footnote—viz. vuttho with dental 
tth. This peculiarity of Pali has been sufficiently 
noted by Prof. Ernst Kiihn in his Beitriiye zur 
Pali-grammatik (Berlin, 1875, p. 37). Kiihn is, 
however, wrong in assuming an original form 
vat.tha; the correct explanation is that given 
above. Now, with prefix vi the root vat forms in 
Skt. its p. p. p. vyushita. Without the intermediate | 


i this would be * vyushta, and it is to this vyushta 
that must be referred the form vyutha of the 
Rupnath edict. Dr. Bidder's derivation of this 
form is quite untenable. Vyutha stands for 
vyuttha = Skt. * vyushta, while the Sahasriim 
edict has preserved the Pali form vi-vuttha. I 
need hardly add that this etymology is con¬ 
firmed by the meaning of the verb vi-vns (comp. 
Biihtlingk and Roth’s Dictionary, s. v.). The words 
vyuttha and vivuttha certainly do not mean here 
anything else than “ departed from life,” a meaning 
which Dr. Biihler himself has made out, though re¬ 
lying on a false etymology. It is also proved by 
sattavivdsd as explained above. So far I agree 
with Dr. Biihler, as to the meaning of the word ; 
but I must most strongly oppose myself to his 
opinion that by vivutha or vyutha the Buddha is 
meant. Dr. Biihler himself remarks that no such 
epithet of the Buddha has as yet been discovered, 
though a good many of them are already known 
to us. To my mind it seems quite impossible 
that in edicts like these so uncommon a name of 
the Buddha should have been employed. I am of 
opinion that vivutha is a name of Mahavira, the 
founder of the Jaina sect. In favour of this 
view I may quote a passage from Stevenson’s 
Kalpasutra, p. 1)5, where we read of Mahavira: 
“ after nine hundred years from his departure had 
elapsed,” &c. Here some such word as vivasa 
must be in the MSS. This expression, apparently 
common with the Jainas, is quite foreign to the 
Buddhists. I never have met with it in a Buddhist 
work. The Buddhists use the words parinibbdna 
or mahdparinibbdna when reckoning their era 
from th9 death of the Buddha, but never vivdsa or 
a synonym of it. There is, indeed, nothing 
in all three inscriptions which betrays a Buddhist 
origin or obliges us to ascribe them to Asoka. 
On the contrary, I believe that the prince who 
caused them to be incised was a Jaina. Probably 
it was Sampadi, the grandson of Asoka, who, 
according to the accounts of the Jainas them¬ 
selves, was a great patron of this curious sect 
(Biihler, p. 6). At all events Dr. Biihler has 
overrated the value of the inscriptions, and all his 
deductions derived from them seem to me incon¬ 
clusive. R. Pischel. 


MANCHESTER LIBRARIES. 

Manchester : August 3, 1877. 

Allow me to thank you for the kindly notice of 
my book on the Public Libraries of Manchester. I 
hope that such monographs will soon exist for all 
our great towns which possess libraries. The 
blunder about Burton was pointed out to me too 
late for rectification, and arose from following 
without verification a generally trustworthy 
authority. Your suggestion that the Historical 
MSS. Commission would find something of in¬ 
terest in our Manchester libraries should be acted 
upon. The Chetham collection has some very fine 
ones. The reference to Mr. Orossley’s description 
of its treasures is probably meant for Mr. Edward 
Edwards. Mr. Orossley’s many friends would be 
delighted to hear of such a work from his pen, 
but it is so far among the unwritten hooks. The 
autograph letters of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey 
are now in my hands for careful examination. Of 
the suggestion that the Free Library, the Chet¬ 
ham Library, and the Owens College Library 
should amalgamate as the future Bodleian of the 
future University of Manchester, I can only say 
“ I am dumb with a big thought.” 

William E. A. Anon. 


THE “ QUARTERLY REVIEW ” ON HOMAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ashmolean Musenm, Oxford : August 1, 1877. 

The writer of the article, “ On Recent Dis¬ 
coveries in Art and Archaeology in Rome,” in 
the Quarterly Review, of which you give a 
summary in your issue of July 21, appears to 
have been in Rome about twenty years ago, and 
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exaggerates the importance of the works done then 
in comparison with those done since. At that time 
Signor Rosa was making excavations at the 
expense of Napoleon III. in search of statues 
for the Paris Museums ; it was not till after 
my discovery of the Porta Capena in 1808 that 
the Emperor began to make excavations for 
historical objects only, as he himself publicly 
stated in Paris. Had his excavations been carried 
on systematically from the first, under the direc¬ 
tion of some competent antiquary, three-fourths of 
the money wasted would have been saved and 
usefully expended. The corridor, or subterranean 
passage, which this writer says led from the 
Palace of Tiberius to that of Caligula, has 
nothing whatever to do with one or the other; 
it is of the second century, not of the first, 
and is one of the numerous subterranean pas¬ 
sages in all parts of the Palatine for use 
in hot weather. The Palace of Tiberius was 
on the western cliff of the Palatine, overlooking 
the Circus Maximus, but on the highest level; the 
passage in question does not lead from it, though 
it may be said in a general way to lead near to it. 
The Palace of Caligula was at the north-east corner 
on the lowest level, just within the wall of the 
Palatine which separated it from the Forum. 
The Temple of Castor and Pollux, in the Forum, 
was used as a vestibule to that palace; it was only 
necessary to make a door through the wall. The 
passage in question must be quite forty feet above 
that level, and 200 yards to the south of it. 
The Quarterly Reviewer will, perhaps, say in his 
vague manner that he means, the sloping paved 
road or street at the south-east corner on the high 
level, which goes down from what is now Signor 
Rosa’s house to the Porta Romana; but that is the 
Clivus Victoriae, and has nothing to do with the 
Palace of Tiberius. It is possible that the foot¬ 
path by the side of it, corbelled out from the 
wall, with fiDe stucco ornament of the first cen¬ 
tury, may have led to the Palace and Bridge of 
Caligula, but that is not much to the purpose. 

John Henry Parker. 


THE SUGGESTED EMENDATION FROM KENNICOTT. 

Balliol College : Angust 6,1877. 

Dr. Noubauer's very interesting publication from 
the Ivennicott papers in the Athenaeum for 
August 4, reminds me that Prof. Lagarde made 
an attempt of a similar character to Kennicott's in 
the Academy for December 15, 1870. Kennicott 
(and Dr. Neubauer might have added Kennicott's 
contemporary, J. D. Michaelis) wishes to introduce 
the name of Apis into Jer. xlvi., 15; Prof. Lagarde, 
who supports himself by the former emendation, 
those of Beltis and Osiris into Isa. x., 4. In prin¬ 
ciple there can be no objection to either of these 
readings; the Old Testament proper names Ahira, 
Amon, and Assir (P Osir) seem to me to prove that 
Egyptian deities were not unknown to natives of 
Canaan. But as there are objections, philological 
and above all exegetical, to Prof. Lagarde's sup¬ 
posed correction, so there is, I think, an over¬ 
powering objection to Kennicott's 

“ Why hath Apis thy calf fled,” 
on the ground of its unnecessariness. Only we 
must of course translate the Hebrew text" cor¬ 
rectly, 

“ Why hath thy strong one been laid low ? 

He stood not, for Yahvch pushed him down.” 
The correspondence between “ lay low ” and 
“ push down ” is the best guarantee of the accuracy 
of the received grouping and pointing of the 
Hebrew letters. Besides, the Hebrew writers are 
accustomed to speak of the overthrow and break¬ 
ing of idol-gods, not of their flight, cf. Isa. xxi.,9; 
xlvi., 1 ; Jer. 1., 2. Of course “strong one” is a 
poetical expression for “ steer,” ns in Ps. xxii., 12 
(15), “strong ones of Bashan” for “oxen of 
Bashan,” and the “ steer ” in our passage will be 
Apis. Kennicott's argument, however, retains 
all its force for the explanation of the Septuagint 
rendering, which evidently implies the reading 


■JT3K fin D3, instead of -p'3K S)nD3; o rDUm-ds 
<rou being an intrusive rendering of another read¬ 
ing, "|Yri3 for "p'3R- The * in the received 
reading, as has been observed by others, 

probably merely represents the pausal pronuncia¬ 
tion with Segdl. T. K. Cheyne. 


SCIENCE. 

The Materia Meclica of the Hindus. Com¬ 
piled from Sanscrit Medical Works by 
Udoy Chand Dntt. With a Glossary of 
Indian Plants by George King, M.B., 
F.L.S., Superintendent Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta. (Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1877.) 

This is the most interesting work on the 
Materia Medica of India which has yet 
been published in the English language, 
and will be welcomed by all students of the 
history of medicine. It is only through the 
united efforts of English-educated native 
scholars that wo can hopo to acquire an 
adequate knowledge of the immense reper- 
tory of pharmaceutical and therapeutic 
learning treasured np in the ancient Sans¬ 
krit medical literature of India, and of which 
we still really know nothing. Dr. Wise, in 
his Commentary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine, has given us a pretty full account 
of the anatomy, pathology, and surgery, of 
the Hindus; and Dr. Royle, Id his Hima¬ 
layan Botany , has almost exhausted the fas¬ 
cinating subject of the history of Indian 
drugs, as derived from Greek and Latin, 
and Arabic and Persian authorities. But in 
the present work we have for the first time 
a strict compilation, as regards prescribing, 
compounding, and therapeutics, of the actual 
texts of the principal Hindu writers on 
Materia Medica. Already Mr. Moodeen 
Sheerif, of Madras, following up the labours 
of Ainslie, O’Shaughnessy, and others, has in 
his Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia of India 
published a list of authentic names in all the 
principal native languages and dialects of the 
Materia Medica of India; and if Dr. Saccaram 
Arjun, of Bombay, one of the most learned 
of our Indian University graduates, would 
now write a critical work on the history 
of Indian drugs, our knowledge of the 
Hindu Materia Medica, as derived from the 
original Sanskrit sources, and by scientifi¬ 
cally educated native savants and scholars, 
would be absolutely complete. Dr. Udoy 
Chand Dutt informs us that the manuscripts 
on medicine existing in India are too nume¬ 
rous to be catalogued. The enquirer after 
them is sure to find in every district many 
little manuals and essays on medicine of 
which he never heard before. It would 
seem that, in the absence of printing, every 
native physician was in the habit of prepar¬ 
ing systematic digests of his cases and pre¬ 
scriptions, and leaving them for the use of his 
pupils. These manuals, often inscribed with 
the most fanciful names, have more or less 
circulation according to the merits and fame 
of their authors. Some are unknown be¬ 
yond the village in which they were first 
written ; others have become famous over 
entire provinces; while one or two, owing 
to their comprehensive character, and the 
reputation of divine inspiration which they 
have acquired, are used as text - books 
throughout India. 


The Sanhita of Charaka, and the Apr. 
veda of Susruta, are the most ancient an-! 
celebrated treatises on Hindu medicine no* 
extant. An older Ayurveda is mentioned 
in both these works as forming part of the 
Atharva Veda, and also an abridgment of 
the same in eight chapters. The original 
Ayurveda probably never existed, bat tie 
reputed abridgment seems to have had a 
real existence, and possibly became obsolete , 
and gradually disappeared after the later 
works of Charaka and Snsrnta were com. 
posed. Dr. Udoy Chand Dutt says it is not 
clear when the Charaka Sanliita and Susmts 
Ayurveda were composed, but it was some 
time before the spread of Puranic Hinduism. 
They mark the highest development of the 
Hindu system of medicine in ancient times, and 
Charaka, the earlier of the two, is the oldest 
treatise on medicine, and Snsrnta the oldest 
treatise on surgery, now extant. Their 
superior merits, unfortunately, arrested the 
further progress of Hindu medicine. Suc¬ 
ceeding writers and practitioners came to 
regard these works as of divine origin and 
beyond the criticism of man. They dared 
not add to or amend what they had sail 
regarding the general principles of medicine 
and surgery, and confined their labours ex¬ 
clusively to commenting upon and prepark- 
compendious compilations of the texts of 
Charaka and Susruta. It is important to 
observe that beef was not in those days* 
forbidden food to Hindus, for Charaka speak 
of it as an article of diet that should not K 
taken every day. Prof. H. H. Wilson 
of opinion that the Arabians of the eighth 
century cultivated the Hindu works on medi¬ 
cine before the Greek, and that the Charaka 
and Snsrnta were studied by them in the 
days of A1 Mansor and Haroun A1 Raschd, 
a.d. 754-808. The work called Cbakradatta- 
sangraka was written during the Mohamme¬ 
dan conquests, dating from the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries. Its age is marked by 
its giving a few prescriptions containing mer¬ 
cury, bat none of its preparations produced 
by sublimation and chemical combination. 
The last great work on Hindu medicine, the 
Bbavaprakasa, was compiled by Bhava 
Misra, and is subsequent in date to the 
Portuguese, as among new diseases it names 
and describes the Phiringi-Roga. 

In the first part of his book Dr. Udor 
Chand Dutt gives an account of the mineral 
medicines used by the Hindus, their chernic^ 
composition, the mode of their preparation, 
and the ways in which they are used m 
different diseases. With regard to the*®' 
table Materia Medica, be has endeavoured to 
give the correct scientific names by procurme 
the drugs through practising native phy¬ 
sicians, and having them identified by ln- 
King, of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Cal¬ 
cutta. In describing the preparations an 
uses of the medicines employed be has cot- 
fined himself strictly to the texts of jbe 
authors quoted, and he gives the original 
Sanskrit verses, in which their instruction- 
are recorded after the manner of the Scbo s 
Salerni. He has not incorporated 
tliem the results of modern researches, b- 
object being to show the extent of km" f - 
ledge attained by Hindu physicians by thw 
own practice and observation. It > s tD j' 
which gives its distinguishing character 
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the present book, and makes it so interesting 
to the European stndent of medical history. 
Dr. Udoy Chand Dutt does not enter into 
any critical examination of the history of 
Indian drugs; but his knowledge of the 
Sanskrit authorities is so extensive and accu¬ 
rate that his casual remarks afford or sug¬ 
gest solutions of several controversies as to 
the first introduction of foreign drugs into 
India, and of Indian drugs into Europe. 
Thus he incidentally informs us of the 
exact period during which mercury and 
its preparations were introduced into the 
Indian Materia Medica. It at once took 
its place among them as a panacea. Its 
Sanskrit name Parada literally means “ that 
which protects,” because mercury was re¬ 
puted to protect mankind from all diseases. 
The Hindu writers, indeed, say that the 
physician who does not know how to use 
this merciful gift of God is an object of 
ridicule. It is difficult to make natives, and, 
indeed, Anglo-Indians, who see the poppy 
and capsicnm and tobacco plants growing 
everywhere in India, and tobacco-leaves and 
capsicums drying on the roof-tops of the 
obscurest huts in the most distant jungles, 
believe that the use of opinm was first intro¬ 
duced into India by the Arabs, and that it 
was the Portuguese who first introduced the 
tobacco and capsicum plants from America. 
1 or years I have been asking learned natives 
to find out the first mention of these articles 
in Sanskrit works, but without success. Dr. 
Udoy Chand Dutt now for the first time, by 
an incidental remark, places it beyond doubt 
(hat neither of them is mentioned in any 
Sanskrit medical work, and he confirms 
Boyle's statement that tobacco was first in¬ 
troduced into India towards the end of the 
reign of Jelaludeen Akbar, a.d. 1556-1605. 
Grapes have been known in India from the 
remotest date, and the orange, lemon, 
plantain, tamarind, and sugar-cane are 
natives of India, which, for all the fame they 
have now won throughout the world, were 
not known beyond India before the time of 
•he Saracens. 

From the Sanscrit sarhara are derived 


the Greek aiiv-^apov, Latin saccharum, Arabic 
vi/.-dr, and English sugar ; but for all that 
the Greeks and Romans probably did not 
blow sugar, the product of the sugar-cane. 
If they knew it at all it was as a curions 
drug, just as they knew soap only as a cos- 
metic, Sngar-candy is simply a corruption 
of Sarkara Khanda, crystallised sugar. The 
universal and most pestilent weeds in India 
ure the aloe, cactus, and yellow thistle 
{■H-mcme mexicana, called Satchyanas, 
or “utter destruction,” by the natives), 
•dll are natives of America, and their intro¬ 
duction into India was subsequent to the 
arrival of the Portuguese. The most sacred 
plant in the whole indigenous Materia 
-W/ca of India is the Tulsi or Holy Basil 
(Oojmtm sanctum), sacred to Krishna, and 
after the nymph Talari, beloved of 
n;hna, and turned by him into this grace- 
most fragrant plant. She is, indeed, 
e ftiadn Daphne. The plant is also 
sa cr«l to Vishnu, whose followers wear 
uccslaees and carry rosaries (used for connt- 
?? , ® number of recitations of their 
y 1 y. s name) made of its stalks and roots. 
°r its double sanctity it is reared in every 


Hindu house, where it is daily watered and 
worshipped by all the members of the 
household. No doubt also it was on ac¬ 
count of its virtues in disinfecting and vivi¬ 
fying malarious air that it first became in¬ 
separable from Hindu houses in India as the 
protecting spirit or Lar of the family. In 
the Deccan villages the fair Brahminee 
mother maybe seen early every morning, after 
having first ground the corn for the day’s 
bread, and performed her simple toilet, walk¬ 
ing with glad steps and waving hands 
round and round the pot of Holy Basil, 
planted on the four-horned altar built up 
before each house, invoking the blessings of 
Heaven on her husband and his children, 
—praying, that is, for less carbonic acid, 
and ever more and more oxygen. The 
scene always carries one back in mind to 
the life of ancient Greece, which so often is 
found to still live in India, and is a perfect 
study at once in religion, in science, and in 
art. George Birdwood. 


A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian, 

or South Indian, Family of Languages. 

By the Rev. Robert Caldwell, D.D., LL.D. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

(London: Triibner & Co., 1875.) 

The most important languages in India, 
from the political point of view, after the 
Aryan, are the Dravidian. They are the 
principal languages of the south of India 
and of the north-western portion of Ceylon, 
and are spoken by nearly forty-six millions 
of people. This second edition of Dr. Cald¬ 
well’s work has appeared nearly nineteen 
years after the first, and contains much ad¬ 
ditional matter, and the marks of a careful 
and thorough revision, though some of his 
extra-Dravidian statements require correc¬ 
tion. Twelve languages are distinguished 
by Dr. Caldwell—viz., Tamil, Malayalam, 
Telegu, Canarese, Tulu, Kndaqu, Tuda, 
Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon, and Rajmahal. 
Tamil is the language with which Dr. Cald¬ 
well is best acquainted, and the book is 
rather a comparison of Tamil with the other 
languages than a treatment of them all 
in an equally comprehensive manner. Dr. 
Caldwell, however, has established, in a very 
satisfactory way, the relationship of the differ¬ 
ent languages he has classed as members of 
the Dravidian group, by the evidence both 
of their grammar and vocabularies. Though 
there are fewer materials adduced from 
which to form a judgment of two of the 
languages—namely, the Oraon and Rajmahal 
—yet it can hardly be doubted that they are 
also rightly classed as Dravidian, and the 
correctness of Dr. Caldwell’s estimate as 
regards the Oraon is fully borne out by the 
Rev. O. Flex’s Introduction to the Uraun 
Language, a work with which Dr. Caldwell 
does not seem to have been acquainted, 
though it was published at Calcutta in 1874. 
There is a language called Brahni, spoken 
in a part of Beluchistan and in one or two 
of our Trans-Indus districts, which is classed 
by Max Muller, in his “ Genealogical Table 
of the Turanian Family of Languages,” as 
Dravidian, or Tumulie, as he there calls the 
class, but which is not so regarded by Cald¬ 
well. He considers it, though “ it evidently 
contains a Dravidian element,” yet, as a 


whole, “derived from the same source as 
the Panjabi and Sindhi.” The Dravidian 
element, however, seems to ns of a very 
doubtful kind. 

A good deal of Dr. Caldwell’s hook is 
taken up with considering the further rela¬ 
tionship of the Dravidian group ; and he is 
filled with the notion of the common origin 
of all the languages of the world. Besides the 
many philosophical beauties he sees in the 
Dravidian group, he regards it apparently 
as the link which connects all the other 
languages of the world together. Though 
most nearly allied to the Scythian family— 
the term Scythian he prefers to Turanian— 
yet on the other hand he finds many Indo- 
European, and even Semitic, affinities in the 
Dravidian group. Some of the supposed 
analogies pointed out, especially with the 
Scythian languages, are very remarkable; 
but we have no certain principles by which to 
distinguish real from accidental resemblances, 
and are hardly yet able to prove the oneness 
of the human race by the evidence of lan¬ 
guage. In the Dravidian—as in other lan¬ 
guages in which the same roots are used to 
a great extent either as nouns, adjectives, 
or verbs, without addition or alteration—the 
position of the words in a sentence is of the 
utmost importance. In the Dravidian group 
the governing word is invariably placed 
after the governed, but it is not the case 
as stated by Dr. Caldwell that “in all the 
Scythian languages it is invariably placed 
after it; ” unless he intends to exclude 
the other non. Aryan languages of India 
from this comparison. In most of the non- 
Aryan languages on the northern and east¬ 
ern frontiers of India the adjective follows 
the noun ; and in some of the languages, of 
two nouns, the determining comes after the 
determined—“ pot brass,” for instance, not 
“ brass pot,” as it would be in Dravi¬ 
dian. It is impossible to maintain, after 
the publication of such works as Trumpp’s 
Sindhi Grammar and Beames’s Comparative 
Grammar, that the grammar of the Hindi 
and the other Aryan languages of India is 
of non-Aryan origin, and Dr. Caldwell has 
advisedly given np the notion which he 
entertained in the first edition of his gram¬ 
mar that the Hindi dative l:o was derived from 
the Dravidian hu. He still considers, how¬ 
ever, that Sanskrit owes the cerebral row of 
[ its consonants to the Dravidians. One of his 
reasons is that “ there is no trace of these 
sounds in the Aryan family of tongues west 
of the Indus.” There, however, he is mis¬ 
taken, for the Pashtn is an Aryan language, 
and west of the Indus, which has a cerebral 
as well as a dental row. In regard to the 
origin of the characters of the Dravidian 
alphabets, Dr. Caldwell takes the more 
modest view of deriving them from the 
earliest Sanskrit characters, though he would 
have had the support of Air. Edward 
Thomas in making the Sanskrit characters 
of Dravidian origin. Grammar lias been a 
subject much studied by educated Dravidians, 
who in their treatment of the relations of 
nouns have classed them in accordance 
with the Sanskrit case-system; which is an 
error similar to that often committed by 
Europeans in applying the system derived 
fron Latin grammars to non-Aryan lan¬ 
guages, in most of which there is no such 
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difference between the modes of expressing 
the different relations of nouns that one set 
of such relations can properly be called cases, 
while other relations are not considered as 
expressed by cases. 

A very interesting part of Dravidian 
grammar is that which relates to gender. 
There is a rational and an irrational gender 
of the nonns, which is distinguished, both in 
the singular and the plural, by special suf¬ 
fixes, by corresponding pronouns, and by the 
agreement of the verb in gender with the 
noun, the gender of the verb being expressed 
in the suffixed fragmentary pronouns. The 
rational gender, besides human beings, in¬ 
cludes the celestial and infernal deities, and 
it is further subdivided, but in the singular 
only, into masculine and feminine. Telugu 
has not been entirely faithful to this rule, 
inasmuch as its feminine rational nonns 
belong in the singular to the irrational 
gender, but the original status of these nouns 
is still maintained in the plural, where they 
are classed with the masculine rationale. 
This is no sign of the degradation of the 
people, as the Telugus are among the most 
cultivated of the Dravidians, whereas the 
Khonds, who some years ago were notorious 
for the number and barbarity of their human 
sacrifices, continue to bestow the highest 
grammatical honours on their women. Dr. 
Caldwell remarks upon the absence of any 
such distinction of gender among the 
Scythian languages generally. But he does 
not mention that in the group lying next to 
the Dravidian, the Kolarian, gender is dis¬ 
tinguished as animate and inanimate, while 
in the more distant Khasi group, in Asam, 
there is a masculine and feminine gender; 
inanimate objects being classed as mas¬ 
culine or feminine just as they are in 
most of the Aryan languages. There is 
apparently no dual form in any of the 
Dravidian languages. The instance referred 
to by Dr. Caldwell of ndm in Oraon as 
meaning “ we two,” does not seem correct, 
as, according to Flex’s Grammar, ndm is the 
inclusive plural of the pronoun. In the 
Dravidian, as in many of the Turanian lan¬ 
guages, there are two forms of the plural of 
the first person, one including, the other 
excluding, the person addressed. Though 
the Dravidian group partakes generally of 
what are considered the characteristics of 
the Turanian languages, yet it presents 
many exceptions. One of these charac¬ 
teristics is that grammatical relations are 
not denoted by any change in the root: but 
Dravidian roots are by no means unalterably 
preserved; for instance, in Tamil the final 
sonant consonant is doubled and changed 
into a surd to convert an intransitive into a 
transitive verb, to form the preterite tense, 
to form derivative nouns from verbal themes, 
and to change a noun into an adjective. 
Similar changes also take place in the other 
languages, though not quite to the same 
extent. Nor are the root-vowels unchange¬ 
able : there are instances of the lengthening 
of the root-vowel without any extraneous 
addition to convert a verb into a noun; of 
shortening of the root-vowels of the pro¬ 
nouns of the first and second persons in the 
oblique form ; and there is the Tamil and 
Canarese shortening of the root-vowel in the 
preterite tense. Another exceptional cha¬ 


racteristic of the Dravidian group is the fre¬ 
quent use of formatives to specialise the 
meaning of the root; another, the changes 
in the initial consonant of the second of two 
nouns in apposition, which have been some¬ 
times compared with the consonant muta¬ 
tions of Keltic grammar. 

It is to be hoped that this renewed effort 
we have had under review of Dr. Caldwell’s 
to make us better acquainted with one very 
important group of the languages spoken by 
the non-Aryan subjects of the British em¬ 
pire in India, will meet with the approval 
which it justly merits. Dr. Caldwell speaks 
of a comparative grammar of the neigh¬ 
bouring group of the Kolarian tongues as 
being much required, and likely to be pro¬ 
ductive of important and interesting results. 
The specimens, however, we have of these 
tongues seem to show that they are not 
separated from each other by more than dia¬ 
lectic differences; and this is very remark¬ 
able, considering the great distance — 
several hundred miles—by which the Kol 
dialects of the central provinces are sepa- 
parated from those of Bengal, and not only 
distant from them, but completely isolated 
by the intervention of other languages, be¬ 
longing to the Aryan and Dravidian groups, 
showing that the rapid divergence of 
Turanian dialects is by no means a necessary 
result of their isolation, as has been some¬ 
times supposed. But, in our opinion, we are 
in still greater want of some comparative 
grammars of that enormous number of lan¬ 
guages that are spoken along the northern 
and eastern frontier of India, and in British 
Burmah, of the proper grouping of most of 
which we are in utter ignorance. Prof. Max 
Muller, more than twenty years ago, in his 
letter “ On the Turanian Languages,” 
classified most of these languages according 
to the river-drainage to which they belonged, 
as Gangetic and Lohitic ; but though this was 
a most praiseworthy effort to solve the 
problem at the time it was made, yet a very 
slight examination of the few materials that 
have since been accumulated is sufficient to 
show that this classification was, in many 
respects, pbilologically, very erroneous, as 
Prof. Max Muller himself would probably be 
the first to acknowledge, for in his address at 
the London Oriental Congress he urges the 
great want from which we are suffering of 
“ scholarlike grammars of the principal races 
of India.” Will not Dr. Caldwell’s example 
stir up some scholars in India to study the 
proper grouping of the non-Aryan languages 
in the north and east of India, and give us 
the results of their researches in scholarlike 
comparative grammars ? It is not much to 
our credit that since Max Muller wrote his 
celebrated letter, so little attention on the 
part of competent scholars should have been 
bestowed on the nature and classification of 
the languages of so large a portion of the 
Indian subjects of our Queen and Empress. 
We have only referred to the grammatical 
portion of Dr. Caldwell’s work, but in the 
Introduction and Appendices much interest¬ 
ing information is added in regard to the 
early history, the literature, the physical 
type, and the ancient religion of the Dra¬ 
vidians. E. L. Brandreth. 


THE NORWEGIAN ATLANTIC EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. 

The Norwegian Atlantic Exploring Expeditioa 
put to sea from Stavanger for this summer's cam¬ 
paign in the Vorim/en on June 13. Outside tie 
coast a series of temperatures was taken which 
showed the minimum to be not at the bottom bat 
at a certain depth below the surface. The same 
phenomenon has lately been observed in all lati¬ 
tudes near the coast, and Prof. Mohn attributes it 
to the action of the winter cold on the sea. Tin 
first working station was in lat. 66° 8'5 X, 
long. 3° O'E., which was reached on the momic: 
of June 1(5. The depth here was 805 fathoms, 
the temperature at bottom 29°-7. Even sections 
were now worked W.N.W. to E.S.E. perpen¬ 
dicular to the coast. The third of these, from lat. 
67° 53' N., long. 6° 12' E. to the island of Troenea. 
having been completed, the vessel was turned 
northward into the West Fiord, where a series of 
temperatures was taken with Negretti and Zambia * 
thermometer, an instrument which could not be 
used last year on account of the movement of the 
ship. In the outer portion of the West Fiord the 
temperature of the surface was 45'7°; it decrease: 
to 38-8° in sixty fathoms, and from that point it 
rose to 41° in 140 fathoms, ten fathoms above ti# 
bottom. The Casella-Miller thermometer o: 
course registered from this depth the minimum oi 
The phenomenon here noticed is umveml 
all along the coasts in summer, and was discover*! 
for the first time in the West Fiord two years 
ago. The explanation seems to bo this. In winter 
the air is generally cooler than the sea surface, 
especially at the coast. The water is chilled fox 
above, and the cool layers, being denser, sink down, 
and as the winter cold descends in the water tie 
temperature down to a certain depth increass 
with the depth. When spring and sums 
come, the air warms up the sea surface, 
and the surface-layers getting wanner becc® 
lighter also, and have no tendency to sink. Th 
temperature thus becomes highest at the surface, 
and decreases to a certain depth, below which tac 
action of the winter cold still shows itself ip» 
temperature increasing with the depth. Afttf 
dredging and trawling in the inner West Fieri, 
the expedition went to Bodii, and thence on 
June 2(5 to Host, the outermost of the Lowet 
Islands. From Rost the work was continued out¬ 
side the Loffoden and the Vesteraalen, where the 
greatest depth of this year, 1,710 fathoms, ns* 
reached in 70° N. and 6°15' E., the Casella ther¬ 
mometer registering a bottom temperature« 
28° - 4, the lowest yet found by the Norwezus 
expedition. Sunday, July 8, found the expeaitwi 
again in Tromso. The expedition has been 
favoured this summer with remarkably hue uJ 
quiet weather, enabling all the operations to 
carried out according to the proposed plan. 1 
number of sounding stations is already 10’ I _ 
year's total was only ninety-three. The b° un ™? 
line between the water above and below A- 
the bottom lies between lat. 65° and the Arc 
circle, as far west as 6° 30' E. A little nortn 
the Arctic circle it has a curvature towards 
coast, and further north it lies only from “t 6 . 
ten geographical miles off the outer side o 
islands of Loffoden and Vesteraalen. On 
northern part the edge of the bank is very 51 r 
and the bottom falls very rapidly towards tnc F 
part of the Arctic Ocean. Out at se.s * “ 


thermal surface of 32° lies at 


the 

very difieren* 

the chin** 


depths in different latitudes. In the c , 
between Faroe and Shetland it lies in 300 fat 
between Iceland and Norway it sinks t0 
fathoms, and between Jan Mayen and Nor*^. 


■ bed*- 


has now been found in 580 fathoms, 
behaves off Spitzbergen in the north may 
termined next year. The Voringen is now ^ 
at Tromso refitting. It is intended first 'll 
two more sections north of Tromso, and ^ 
there to make ready for the voyage to Jan • 
From that island the course will he to ■ 
till ice-cold water is reached, then i 
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to a point midway between Jan Mayen and Ice¬ 
land, whence the expedition will return to Bodb 
and Bergen. ____ 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSICS. 

Polarisation of diffracted Light.—The change of 
polarisation winch light undergoes when diffracted 
in- an edge or a grating has been subjected to 
inrestigation by many distinguished physicists, 
notably by Stokes, Holtzmann, Lorenz, and Mas- 
cart, Prof. Stokes obtained from theoretical con¬ 
siderations a formula which connected together 
the direction of vibration of the ether particles in 
the incident beam, the direction of vibration in 
the diffracted beam, and the angle of diffraction. 
The experiments with a grating on glass, made 
with > view to verify this formula, led to irregular 
results, but seemed to confirm Fresnel’s hypothesis 
that in plane polarised light the direction of vibra¬ 
tion is perpendicular to the plane of polarisation. 
Holtzmann, however, and other physicists, have 
deduced from their experiments a different con¬ 
clusion— viz., that the ether particles vibrate in a 
direction parallel to the plane of polarisation. The 
recent experiments of Dr. Friihlich, of Buda- 
Pestb (Annalen der Physik und Chemie, neue Folge, 
i.. -321), lead to the following conclusions among 
others:—(1) Confirmation of the result already 
round by earlier observers that in plane polarised 
light the direction of vibration is perpendicular to 
the plane of polarisation. (2) The direction of 
vibration in a ray of light proceeding from a centre 
in any direction is perpendicular to the direction 
of propagation. (3) The direction of vibration in 
the diffracted ray is a function of the nature of 
the reflecting surface (of the grating), of the 
angle of incidence, and of the angle of diffraction ; 
hut is entirely independent, on the other hand, of 
the intervals between successive lines of the 
grating, of the refrangibility of the light, and of 
the order of spectrum, and is also unaltered 
when rays of different refrangibilities and different 
orders of spectra are superposed. 

Compressibility of Liquid *.—Some of the re¬ 
sults of the experiments of E. H. Amagat on the 
compressibility of volatile liquids at various tem¬ 
peratures and pressures are given in the Comptes 
Rnuhu (voL lxxxv., p. 27). The piezometer con¬ 
taining the liquid under experiment was enclosed 
in a vessel with plate-glass sides containing 
water which could be maintained at any temper¬ 
ature up to 100° C. The pressure was trans¬ 
mitted by means of a mercury pump without 
the intermediation of another liquid, and was 
measured by a compressed-air manometer of 
glass. Sinoe the pressure was exerted only in 
the interior of the piezometer, it was neces- 
nrv to introduce a correction for the varia- 
t»u in volume of the glass. This was effected 
bv first determining the apparent compressibility 
of boiled water in the piezometer, and then com¬ 
paring the results so obtained with those of pre¬ 
vious experimenters. The liquids studied were 
chlorhydric ether, ordinary ether, several alcohols, 
Wne, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, and a 
number of others. The pressure in some of the 
'tperiments rose to 3D atmospheres. It appears, 
the results given for ordinary ether and 
chlorhydric ether, that, fora given temperature, the 
compressibility varies only slightly with the pres- 
•ure. Thus for ordinary ether at a temperature 
D'd C., the coefficient of compressibility is 
00001(8 at a pressure of 8'6 atmospheres, and 
CKkwios when the pressure is raised to 36’48 
atmospheres. The coefficient, however, increases 
notably whan the temperature rises, and at the 
higher temperature its variations due to change of 
pressure are greater. Thus, taking the case of 
"tdinsry ether as before, the coefficient of com¬ 
pressibility at 99° O. is 0-000655 when the pres¬ 
sure is 8-6 atmospheres, and 0-000623 with the 
pressure at 30-5 atmospheres. 


Change in the Direction of Polarisation Cur¬ 
rents .—When a liquid such as distilled water, 
provided with platinum electrodes, is included in 
the circuit of a galvanic battery, a polarisation 
current is set np in a direction opposite to that of 
the battery current. If now the direction of the 
latter be reversed, the polarisation current is re¬ 
versed also, but the gases separated at the two 
electrodes do not appear always to combine so as 
to neutralise each other's effects. They seem to 
be superposed, so that if, for example, the buttery- 
current be continued for ten seconds in one direc¬ 
tion and be then reversed and continued three or 
four seconds in the opposite direction, and the 
plates be then connected directly with a galvano¬ 
meter, the needle is deflected to one side, but 
presently returns to zero and is deflected to the 
other side. If the galvanic current in the second 
direction last longer than four seconds, the gal¬ 
vanometer denotes a polarisation current corre¬ 
sponding to the second direction, and if for a 
shorter time, the polarisation current has even at 
first the direction which belongs to the first 
current. These facts are noted by Hankel {Ann. 
d. Phys. u. Chetn., i., 429). 

Absorption of Gases by Salt Solutions .—In the 
same number of the Annalen is a full abstract of 
the extended experiments of Mr. J. J. Mackenzie 
on the absorption of carbonic acid and other gases 
by solutions of the chlorides of the alkali metals 
and the alkali earth metals, of various strengths 
and at various temperatures. For carbonic acid 
gas the following results were arrived at:—1. A 
salt solution always absorbs less of the gas than an 
equal volume of water. 2. The more concentrated 
the solution the less is the quantity of gas absorbed. 
With gradually-increasing proportions of salt in 
the solution the absorption diminishes at first 
rapidly, but afterwards more slowly, and appears 
to approach asymptotically to a minimum. 3. For 
different solutions the influence of the salt dissolved 
is different. 4. With the temperature the co¬ 
efficient of absorption of salt solutions varies in 
the same way as that of water. 

Diamagnetism of Occluded Hydrogen .—Some 
recent experiments of Blondlot (Comptes Rendu*, 
lxxxv., p. 68) appear to have definitely decided 
a question connected with the magnetic be¬ 
haviour of hydrogenium-palladium which has 
been in dispute since the time of Graham’s re¬ 
searches on the subject. The metal palladium, as 
is well known, is feebly magnetic (like iron), 
while hydrogen has been classed among dia¬ 
magnetic substances. It was to be expected, then, 
that palladium charged with hydrogen would 
exhibit magnetic properties less marked than pal¬ 
ladium not so charged. Graham, however, found 
the contrary to be the case— i.e., that a fragment 
of palladium is attracted by the pole of a magnet 
more powerfully after it has been charged with 
hydrogen by electrolysis, and he concluded from 
thi3 that hydrogenium-palladium is more magnetic 
than palladium. Wiedemann, on the other hand, 
attributed the phenomenon observed to the im¬ 
purity of the palladium used by Graham, which 
probably contained oxide of iron; the reduction 
of this oxide by the hydrogen would exalt its 
magnetic properties, and so the observed anomalies 
would be explained. In order to decide between 
these views, Blondlot has submitted the question 
to experiment de novo. In the method wliich he 
employed a small bar or lamina of the metal was 
suspended between the poles of an electromagnet 
by a torsion-thread in such a way as to make 
a determinate angle with the line of the poles. 
When the current was passed the bar was deflected, 
and in order to bring it back to its original 
position it was necessary to twist the upper etui of 
the thread through a certain number of degrees, 
which gave a measure of the magnetism sought. 
A rectangular lamina of commercial palladium, 
which was first employed, required a torsion of 
16° to bring it back to its initial position. After 
being charged with hydrogen it was returne .1 to 


its place; but now the deflection was entirely 
inappreciable when the circuit was closed. The 
lamina recovered its magnetism when heated to 
redness. The experiment was repeated with 
various specimens, but always gave the same 
result. . It follows as a matter of course that 
palladium when charged with hydrogen is less 
magnetic than in its ordinary condition, which 
would lead us to assign to occluded hydrogen 
energetic diamagnetic properties. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that some accidental cause 
(as Wiedemann supposed) deranged Graham's ex¬ 
periments. Blondlot attributes Graham's anom¬ 
alous results to impurities in the acid used for 
charging the palladium by electrolysis. Other ex¬ 
periments of Blondlot confirmed the conclusion 
previously arrived at. In one of these a long rod 
of palladium was charged only in one half of its 
length. When suspended by a fine silk fibre in 
front of a single magnetic pole, its non-charged 
end always turned towards the magnet. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Change of Reaction by Diffusion .—It has always 
been somewhat of a puzzle to account for the 
acidity of the urine ana the perspiration, secreted 
as they are from alkaline blood. Maly suggests 
a possible explanation of the fact on purely phy¬ 
sical grounds ( Bericht. der Deutsch. chem. Ges. 
ix., 164). If a mixture of the alkaline hydrogen 
disodium phosphate and the acid dihydrogen 
sodium phosphate be introduced into a parchment 
dialveer, and floated in distilled water, the water 
speedily becomes acid, while the liquid inside the 
dialyser assumes an alkaline reaction. By fre¬ 
quently changing the water outside the membrane, 
the two salts may be completely separated from 
each other. Similar results were obtained by sub¬ 
jecting a mixture of sodium hippurate and hip- 
puric acid to dialysis. It is just possible that the 
renal parenchyma and the sudoriparous glands 
may play the same sort of part in the process of 
secretion as the parchment of the dialyser in these 
experiments. 


Researches on the Contagium of Splenic Fever .— 
The remarkable success achieved by MM. Pasteur 
aud Joubert in their attempt to cultivate the 
bacteridia of splenic fever, and to demonstrate their 
intimate connexion with the disease, has already 
been chronicled in the Academy (June 9). Some 
objections urged by M. Bert have also been referred 
to (July 14). Subsequent researches have enabled 
M. Pasteur to overcome those objections, as well as 
other difficulties in the way of accepting the 
bacteridia as the sole and sufficient cause of the 
malady (Bulletin de I'Acad. de Merlecine, Juillet 17). 
It will be remembered that M. Bert subjected 
blood taken from animals dying of splenic fever to 
the action of compressed oxygen and of alcohol 
without destroying its virulence. Of course these 
agents must have proved fatal to the life of 
the bacteridia: hence the inevitable inference 
that the virulence of the blood cannot be at¬ 
tributed to the vitality of the organisms sus¬ 
pended in it. At M. Pasteur’s request, these 
experiments were repeated with blood taken 
from an infected guinea-pig, and furnished 
exactly opposite results. Exposure to compressed 
oxygen for one week, and soaking in concentrated 
alcohol, completely deprived the blood of its in¬ 
fective properties. These seemingly contradictory 
facts can be easily explained. The rod-like form 
of the specific bacteridium is readily killed by 
desiccation at a temperature below that of boiling 
water, and by immersion in alcohol. On the 
other hand, the minute highly-refracting germs 
into which the rods, under certain conditions, 
may break up, offer a much higher degree of re¬ 
sistance to the above-named destructive agencies. 
They survive exposure to a temperature above 
100° O., to alcohol, to compressed oxygen. Now 
the blood of an animal dead of Bplenic fever may, 
aud commonly does, contain only the rod-like form 
of bacteridium, and is therefore easily robbed 
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of its virulence. Should it, however, contain 
germs also, its infective properties will be re¬ 
tained. The bacteridiumof splenicfeverrequiresfree 
oxygen for its continued multiplication, differing 
in this respect from the septic vibrio (the vibrio 
associated with ordinary putrefaction), which is 
able to abstract what oxygen it needs from com- 
unds containing that element. The former 
longs, therefore, to Pasteur's group of atrobies, 
the latter to that of the anairobies. When intro¬ 
duced into the blood of a living animal, the 
specific bacteridia consume the oxygen absorbed 
by the red corpuscles from the inspired air; 
there appears, indeed, to be a kind of struggle for 
oxygen between the bacteridia and the blood-cor¬ 
puscles ; when the former are victorious the animal 
takes the disease and dies with its blood of a 
black colour and loaded with carbonic acid; when 
the corpuscles get the upper hand, the bacteridia 
cannot multiply, and the inoculation fails. These 
considerations may perhaps throw light on the 
well-known immunity of birds. The bac- 
teridium of splenic fever can readily be cul¬ 
tivated in blood drawn from the vessels of a 
pigeon ; but the living pigeon cannot be infected 
even by intra-venous injection. When the bac¬ 
teridia of splenic fever aod ordinary septic 
bacteria (likewise aerobics) are introduced together 
into a suitable medium (such as neutral urine), a 
struggle for existence takes place between them— 
a struggle in which the latter are often victorious, 
the development of the former being checked or 
even prevented altogether. The same thing may 
happen in the living body. When the bacteridia 
of splenic fever are inoculated together with 
septic microzymes, the animal succumbs to ordi¬ 
nary septicaemia and not to the specilic disease. 
Of course, its blood, examined after death, is 
found not to contain the rods characteristic of the 
latter. This explains the cases in which, after 
the inoculation of blood taken from an animal 
suffering from splenic fever, the blood of the 
inoculated organism is found to be free from any 
trace of bacteridia. The blood employed for 
inoculation was already putrid; it contained 
septic microzymes in addition to the specific 
bacteridia. Hence ordinary septicaemia, not splenic 
fever, was developed and proved fatal. 

Action of Gases on Bacteria .—Grossmann and 
Mayerhausen, by exposing drops of liquid swarm¬ 
ing with locomotive bacteria to the action of 
carbonic acid, oxygen, ozone, and hydrogen, in a 
gas-chamber, have made out some new facts con¬ 
cerning these organisms (Pjiitycr's Archie , xv., 
4 and 5). Unfortunately, they do not appear to 
have realised with suliieient clearness that the 
reproductive power of the Schizomycet es is inde¬ 
pendent of their motility—that bacteria may be¬ 
come absolutely motionless and torpid without 
being deprived of life. Hence their conclusions 
are less valuable than they might have been made 
by a slight modification of their experimental 
method. They find that large bacteria undergo 
a gradual diminution in size when kept in 
an atmosphere of O, H, or CO.., just as 
they do in ordinary air. This change takes 
place most rapidly in the first of these gases, 
most slowly in the last. The first effect of oxygen 
is to accelerate the movement of the rods: this 
acceleration being most marked when the rods are 
young. Hydrogen exalts the locomotive activity 
of young rods and paralyses that of old ones. 
Very feeble currents of carbonic acid stimulate 
young bacteria only; stronger ones paralyse both 
young and old, the former more quickly than the 
latter. Ozone arrests the movement of all bac¬ 
teria at once. The authors point out that (with 
the partial exception of hydrogen) gases act on 
locomotive bacteria in much the same way as 
Engelmann has shown that they act on ciliary 
movement. 

On the Inhibitory Function of the Xervous 
System in very youmj Animals .—Soltuiann endea¬ 
vours to show that this is only manifested in a 
very rudimentary form at and soon after birth. 


The reflex centres in the spinal marrow may be 
inhibited, in adult animals, oy direct excitation of 
afferent nerves; in very young animals of the 
same species this is not the case. The inhibitory 
apparatus in the heart seems likewise to be very 
imperfect at birth, and to require time for its 
elaboration. Section of the vagi does not alter 
the pulse-rate in newly-born animals; electrical 
stimulation of these nerves often fails to cause 
diastolic arrest of the heart; even to make the 
heart beat more slowly, currents of far higher 
intensity are required than in the adult. A variety 
of pathological phenomena connected with the 
nervous and circulntorv systems in infancy may 
be, to some extent, explained by taking these facts 
into account (Centralblatt fill- die mediz. Hiss., 
June 30, 1»77). 

Spontaneous Generation .—Our readers will re¬ 
member that the controversy on this subject be¬ 
tween M. Pasteur and Dr. Bastian was narrowed 
down, some months ago, to a very definite issue. 
The same experiment, performed by the two 
observers, yielded precisely opposite results. M. 
Pasteur then requested that a Commission should 
be appointed by the Academy of Sciences to 
decide between Dr. Bastian and himself, not of 
course on the question of spontaneous generation, 
but only in reference to the particular experi¬ 
ments with urine and liquor potassae (Acahemt, 
March 10). MM. Dumas, Milne-Edwards, and 
Boussingault were appointed for the purpose ; the 
last-named member having been compelled, for 
private reasons, to withdraw, his place was taken 
by M. Van Tieghem. Dr. Bastion went to Paris 
in the middle of last month to meet the Com¬ 
mission. His preliminary stipulation that the 
enquiry should be limited to the mere question 
of fact, without entering on its interpretation or 
on its bearings upon the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, appears to have been accepted by M. 
Dumas without consultation with his colleagues. 
On learning what had been done, M. Milne- 
Edwards summarily declined to take part in any 
Academy Commission which had not full power 
to vary the experiments at discretion. No attempt 
seems to have been made to arrive at a mutual 
understanding, and the Commission melted away 
without doing anything. The close of the pro¬ 
ceedings, as described by Dr. Bastian ( British 
Medical Journal, August 4), reads like a perfect 
comedy of errors, and is certainly in need of fur¬ 
ther explanation. 

A new journal, devoted to physiological che¬ 
mistry, has been started under the editorship of 
Prof. Hoppe-Seyler of Strassburg, whose name 
affords a sufficient guarantee that the undertaking 
will be carried on in a thoroughly scientific spirit. 
The first number contains papers by Salkowski, 
Baumann, Weyl, Hofmeister, and Spiro. 


FINE ART. 

Numismata Cromweiliaua ; or, the Medallic 
History of Oliver Cromwell, illustrated 
by his Coins, Medals, and Seals. By 
Henry W. Henfrey. (London: John 
Russell Smith, 1873-77.) 

This work, the publication of which in parts 
has been somewhat irregular, in consequence 
of the illness of the author, is now complete, 
and we may fairly congratulate Mr. Henfrey 
upon a very honourable achievement. For 
the first time it is here attempted to givo a 
complete historical descri ption of all the Coins, 
Medals, and Pattern Pieces of Cromwell, and 
the exploration necessary to make such an 
undertaking of permanent use, among State 
Papers and other manuscript sources of in¬ 
formation, has brought to light many 
matters of value not only to the history of 
art, but also to the general history of the 


period. To many, possibly, the result of 
such labour as embodied in this book moo 
appear dry and uninteresting, but we trust 
(to borrow the words of an eminent re. 
viewer) that the reading public of this 
country has not yet sunk so low as to be 
incapable of appreciating “ works of original 
research,” illustrative of the national history, 
because they are unavoidably wanting is 
dramatic elements. 

The Medallic History of Cromwell bejii- 
with the battle of Dunbar, Septcmlx-r 5, 
lfi-jO. Two days after the receipt of tb» 
news of this great victory, the Houw | 
of Commons resolved that medals cm- i 
memorating the event should be given 
to the officers and soldiers engaged. It 
is worth while to notice that this is the 
first instance in English history where the 
same medal was distributed to officers and , 
men alike, as is our present practice; and ii 
was never done again till the battle of Water- 
loo. In 1651 Thomas Simon executed liis 
beautiful work of art—his medal of Oliver 
Cromwell as Lord General of the Parlia¬ 
ment’s army. This, it would seem, was tbe 
result of a special order from Cromwell 
himself; for in those days it was almost as 
usual for a distinguished man to have i 
medal struck of himself as it is nowaday 
for him to have his portrait painted. 

The number and variety of medals and 
coins connected with Cromwell which Mr. 
Henfrey has succeeded in discovering are 
very astonishing; some of them, indeei 
exist only in one or two specimens. Ample 
descriptions of all, accompanied with auto¬ 
type illustrations, are given, together with 
historical notes adequate enough to shot 
their connexion with public events. Se¬ 
lecting one subject as a specimen, we may 
remark that tbe particulars gathered about 
the Dutch satirical medals will be found 
especially interesting, and, for the most pert, 
novel, by many readers. It is well km*! 
to collectors how the Dutch, in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, pro¬ 
duced large numbers of medals and jetton* 
celebrating or satirising almost every his¬ 
torical event that happened during tin* 
period, not only in their own country, 
but in neighbouring territories. Some of 
these medals issued in Cromwell's tins 
were decidedly complimentary to the Pro¬ 
tector ; others could have had no other object 
titan that of turning him to ridicule. 1* 
one of the best of the latter Oliver is satiri¬ 
cally compared with Masaniello, the fisher- 
king of Naples, with a view to defame hs 
birth and early circumstances, as well as the 
means by which he attained his pre-emi¬ 
nence. Another was cast in order to ih'os- 
trate the eagerness with which the two 
rival ambassadors of Franco and t'p*® 
sought the favour of the Protector in lw-'t 
it is, however, a much inferior work of sit 
coarse both in idea and in execution. Perhaps 
the most curious of any was the one sup¬ 
posed to have been struck on the occasion 
of the retirement of Fairfax in favour of 
Cromwell as Lord General in h 

this the head of Cromwell is double, 
when reversed appears that of a demon, 
very much resembling the well-known de¬ 
vices which have the Pope’s head and t t. 
Devil’s similarly united. The other side <* 
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the medal bears the reversible head of 
“ Farfox ” (so the designer spells the name) 
in a large Puritan’s bat, joined to a fool’s 
head with the cap and bells. The inscrip¬ 
tions point to Fairfax as the weak tool of 
Cromwell’s superior and more diabolical 
genius. Two examples only are known to 
exist; one of them was found in 1825 when 
a house in Maestricht was being pulled 
down. 

The researches of Mr. Henfrey into the 
history of the artist Peter Blondeau will 
lead to a better recognition of his merits. 
Thomas Simon, it seems, only engraved the 
dies, while Blondeau performed all the other 
processes of making the coins of Cromwell; 
and these coins are usually admitted to be 
the most beautiful and best executed in the 
whole of the English series. Leake, in his 
HL<!"rieal Account of English Money, 1793, 
remarks that they exceed anything of the 
kind done since the time of the ancient 
Romans. The Rev. Rogers Ruding calls 
them “eminently beautiful,” and “coined 
w ith the greatest care and exactness.” The 
testimonies of Folkes, Snelling, Wyon, and 
others are to the same effect. As Blondeau 
feared that the jealous workmen of the Mint 
would discover his secret processes, “ the 
kitchen, larder, cellars, coachhouses,” &e., 
of Drury House (on the site of the present 
Drury Lane Theatre) were assigned him as 
workshops. One interesting question dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. Henfrey is whether Oliver’s 
coins of 1656 and 1658 ever passed as current 
money or notin this country. Much difference 
of opinion has been expressed on this matter 
by competent judges. Martin Folkes thinks 
the coins never were properly issued as the 
money of England; it is more probable that 
the pieces were looked upon as proofs, and 
liven away as medals or counters among 
his friends. Snelling, too, in his View of the 
Coin, 1762, considers they onght not 
w W placed among coinage once current in 
the realm, being really only pattern pieces. 
1 here is good evidence, however, of their 
having been to some extent in circulation, 
for several of the broads and shillings have 
been met with in a much worn state, and 
contemporary forgeries of the shilling are 
still in existence. The proper view of the 
matter seems, as Mr. Henfrey puts it, that 
m only a comparatively small quantity was 
coined, the money would not circulate very 
freely, and the death of Cromwell shortly 
alter the 1658 coins were made would cause 
them to be hoarded as memorials of him, 
as curiosities on account of their great 
beauty and finish. As early as 1662 Pepys 
records in his Diary that “ The crownes of 
Cromwell are now sold, it seems, for 25s. 
jtod oOs. a piece.” The numerous autotype 
illustrations add much to the value of the 
*°rk, being executed with unusual care and 
delicacy. J. J. Cabtwbight. 


abx SALES. 

h wiutCTiox of antiquities, belonging to Mr. 
haas Calvert, of the Dardanelles, was sold at 
. '*hya °n Thursday, the 2nd inst. The most 
Jtopv-rtant items were acquired for the British 
and include (1) a bronze weight, in the 
wm of a lion, found at Abydos, and resembling, 
“Mugh larger and of ruder workmanship, the 
*®-weighta found by Layard at Nineveh. Like 


them, the Abydos lion has an Aramaic inscription, 
testifying to its being correct according to the 
standard. It is said to weigh 25.057 kilogram., 
and thus to be identical in weight with the Attic 
talent. Brandis, however, doubts whether the Attic 
standard was in use in Asia Minor at the early 
period to which this figure belongs (Munzr, Mass- 
und Gewichlswesen, p. 64). (2) A marble slab, 

with Greek inscription of 106 lines, from Sestos, 
recording honours paid to a certain Menas. (3) A 
quantity of painted vases, of very various dates. 
Among the archaic specimens is a small aryballos, 
with design painted on a drab ground, and with 
the following inscription scratched in on the lip, 
TENAI201W0AEM02AIA021: in a very archaic 
form of letters. Another is a flat plate, with a 
lion attacking a bull, drawn with much vigour. 
Among the later specimens is a fragment with 
inscription scratched in, A]4>POAlTHI XPV20- 
2TE4>A[NQI; and another inscribed in the same 
manner, XOTPINA2. (4) A series of vases of the 
prehistoric class, found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Hissarlik, from which site these also come. With 
them are also many stone implements. 

Ax annually recurring period of several months, 
during which, principally at one or two famous 
auction rooms, there tukes place an exchange of 
art property whose value is sometimes to be 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
is now again over. It is interesting to recall 
briefly the events of the season just past, though 
as far as Loudon is concerned they have not 
been particularly brilliant, the truth of some 
of the remarks made earlier in the season on the 
probable decline in the money value of much art 
property having been more than confirmed. It 
has been found that in these times of continued 
depression, most art-work, except the finest, has 
suffered in pecuniary worth. There has been 
little readiness to purchase second-rate things by 
admitted masters; and pictures by living painters 
whose work has sometimes been accounted first- 
rate have been disposed of at sums more in accord¬ 
ance with their real value than the prices which, 
with an adroit nursing, they had been wont to 
attain. Nothing but art-work of the first quality 
has kept up in price; and it will be long, we 
should hope, before the painted and engraved 
work of Turner, the etchings of Rembrandt, the 
best English pictures of our great eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the finer masterpieces of the Italian 
and Dutch schools will suiter diminution in market 
price. Last year in London, the art-sale season 
began ill, but as time progressed many most note¬ 
worthy works came into the market. This year, 
when it was thought other holders would be forced 
to part with their possessions, more has somehow 
been retained; and the great auction-rooms have 
in consequence held fewer examples of interest. 
Of the more purely popular modem work—the 
work which has been the wonder of successive ex¬ 
hibitions of the Koval Academy—the “ Kensing¬ 
ton House ” sale (Mr. Albert Grant's collection) 
contained the greatest number. Next perhaps in 
popular interest to that sale of so much large and 
notorious work, and perhaps more worthily rousing 
attention, came the dispersion of the very varied 
collection of David Cox’s drawings, which during 
many years of intimacy with the landscape painter 
Mr. Ellis, of Streatham, had been so fortunate as 
to gather round him. The season which witnessed 
the dispersion of what from an artistic point of 
view must he considered the most instructive 
assemblage of David Cox’s works ever brought 
together in an auction room, witnessed also the 
public exhibition and sale of certain drawings 
ny Turner, in number not very remarkable, but in 
quality to be counted among the very first work 
of his art. The little Novar collection will always 
be remembered. Of the work of earlier art there 
has been nothing as noteworthy as the objects that 
appeared in the Barker sale, the Levy sale, and 
others of past years. In Dutch art, especially, 
there has been little to rouse the interest fitly 
evoked twice last season, first on the occasion of 


the dispersion of the Levy collection, and, secondly, 
on the few art gems from Clewer Manor falling 
under the hammer. Again of print sales in 
London there has been little to demand special 
attention. But as, for the English collector, the 
print market is Paris almost as much as our own 
capital, the absence from Messrs. Sotheby’s and 
all other English auctioneers, this season, of such 
rich collections as are usually forthcoming, has 
been in part atoned for in the French capital by 
two sales, one of which was remarkable for such 
a collection of last century engravings as has 
hardly ever been got together, and the other of 
which contained examples of nearly all the greatest 
work of the engraver's art in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Fine selections from the 
De Behague and Firmin Didot treasures were ex¬ 
hibited in London, and some of their choicest 
specimens have probably passed into the hands of 
English collectors. In France, as in England, the 
supply of pictures of the highest class has been 
scanty. A ducal collection was oflered at the 
Hotel Drouot during the season, after a little of 
that preliminary public recommendation which 
has become perhaps somewhat too common in 
both countries; but neither here nor in Paris will 
the art sale season of 1877 hereafter remain among 
the most memorable. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We have received a rather long communication 
headed “ Mural Decorntion at the Manchester 
Town Hall.” The writer's object is to urge that 
local painters should he allowed to compete for 
some portion of the work which will have to be 
executed. Abstractly considered, there may be 
something in this plea; but, when we reflect that 
it is now put forward long after definite steps had 
been taken for commissioning particular painters, 
aud that to grant the application would be to 
hang-up the whole scheme for many months to 
come—we hear eighteen months named as the 
probable length of time—we cannot wish success 
to this new move. Besides, it is only fair to 
recollect that at least one of the painters already 
designated and invited, Mr. Shields, was till very 
lately a Manchester artist, and he may still be 
fairly regarded as such for the purposes of this 
commission ; and, unless we are misinformed, two 
other Manchester artists—Mr. J. D. Watson and 
Mr. Armstrong—were applied to long ago, but for 
one reason or other did not accede. 

M. T. Demake, a clever French portrait painter, 
has taken to etching, and one of his etchings, 
from a portrait of a woman of society contributed 
bv him to the Salon, appears in the Gazette des 
Beau.c-Arts. It was M. Demare who executed 
for the Gazette those exceedingly clever little 
drawings illustrative of gesture as it has been 
used, with infinite variety, by old masters in their 
pictures at the Louvre. The drawings were 
executed with a finesse and an accent which the 
mechanical process by which they were trans¬ 
ferred to the pages of the Gazette did not quite 
lose, and now the etching, in its lightness and 
grace of touch, shows in M. Demare a flexibility 
of talent not common to all. 


M. Lalauze has many times failed to charm us 
by his original work as an etcher, and again he 
has sometimes done original etchings not without 
merit, but his plate in a very recent number of 
L’Art deserves very special mention, partly be¬ 
cause it proves his power of reproducing the crea¬ 
tion of another to be largely in excess of his own 

g >wer of creating, and partly because in it Mr. 

lime Jones has found such an interpretation as 
falls to the good fortune of not many modern 
artists. The Beguiling of Merlin is the picture 
wisely selected for reproduction in L'Art, and 
nothing that the eminent Anglo-French art-paper 
has given us in the way of illustration can exceed 
this instance of M. Lalauze's skill. Mr. Burne 
Jones's exquisite and faithful detail of foreground. 
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his gracious sweep of line, liis weird gravity and 
intensity of expression, find themselves here re¬ 
corded with no ordinary felicity. 

The D’Arenberg Gallery at Brussels, as to 
■which we made some remarks last Saturday—a 
daily newspaper having very recently stated that 
it was about to lose many of its art treasures—is 
not able, we are informed bv a correspondent, to 
be thus divided. A weekly journal had already 
thrown doubts on the division. The pictures at 
Brussels form part of the “ majorat,” writes our 
correspondent. “ More than that, the late Duke 
had formed a superb collection of early Flemish 
and German engravings, also of early Flemish 
books, and the whole by his will has been thrown 
into the ‘ majorat.’ ” line is glad to hear of a 
great collection not likely after all to be ruthlessly 
dispersed, at a time when the keenest sense of the 
money value of art treasures exists everywhere, 
and not least perhaps among the noblest owners of 
beautiful things. 

M. Alphonse Walters, the learned archivist 
of the city of Brussels, suggests an enquiry in 
the current number of L'Art as to the painter 
who signed himself “ David Teniers, junior.” lie 
supposes that this was not the celebrated David 
Teniers the Younger, ns he is generally called, but 
a third David Teniers, son of the foregoing, and 
grandson of Teniers the Elder. A son of Teniers 
is known to have been a painter of some reputa¬ 
tion in his day, employed by several great persons, 
and with a school of his own, independent of that 
of his father; but after his death his identity 
became lost, and his works, for the most part? are 
assigned to his father's school. M. Wauters, 
however, finds a means of restoring these to their 
rightful painter by reason of the signature D. 
Teniers, junior, which is found on an altarpiece in 
a church at Perck, on a Temptation of St. Are- 
thong at Boort-Meerbeck, and on two series of 
tapestries, belonging respectively to the Ducal 
houses of Arenberg and Medina-Celi. Probably 
more works would be found with this signature if 
only they were sought for. 

A Russian archaeologist, Prof. Kondakoff, 
has lately published a History of Byzantine Art 
and Iconography, drawn principally from the 
miniatures in the Greek Manuscripts. It is to be 
hoped that this important work will soon be made 
accessible by translations. It is said to contain 
much new and interesting matter. 

The Italian Government are taking active 
measures in order to ensure that Italy shall be 
worthily represented at the Paris Exhibition next 
year. All the most distinguished of the Italian 
artists have been officially invited to send in a 
work especially prepared for the Exhibition, in¬ 
dependently of the royal commission which de¬ 
termines on the admission of other works of art. 
The authors of works sent to the Naples Exhibition 
have also been invited to send the same to Paris. 

Rembrandt’s celebrated A natomyLesson is stated 
to be in a very dangerous condition, and a lively 
controversy respecting it is being carried on just 
now in the Dutch papers. It appears that about 
forty years ago a certain restorer in Brussels named 
Leroy was employed to place the picture on a 
new canvas, and that in doing this he must have 
used some vegetable gums which, under the 
action of a moist climate, have putrefied and so 
caused the painting to become detached from its 
back. A skilful restorer in Amsterdam has now 
had the picture entrusted to him by the Con¬ 
servator of the Hague Gallery, and great hopes 
are entertained that he may be able to prevent 
further damage by removing the old canvas alto¬ 
gether and placing the picture on new, using only 
for this purpose such resins and balms as will stand 
the action of the climate; but, although in skilful 
hands this may probably be successfully effected, 
one cannot wonder that Dutchmen should feel 
uneasy as to the fate of one of the greatest master- 
works of their school. 


The Munich Pinakothek has recently acquired 
several new pictures, principally of a military 
description —The Battle of Waterloo, by Peter 
von Hess; The. Storming of Belgrade, by Feodor 
Dietz ; and The Battle of Zortulorf by Kotzebue. 
Besides these warlike subjects, a painting by 
Rugendas, The Discovery of America by Columbus, 
and an excellent portrait of Maximilian II., by 
Bernhard, have been purchased. 

A noble monument has lately been erected in 
Padua to the Duke Silvestro Camerini, a man who 
rose from poverty to great riches, which he em¬ 
ployed almost entirely in works of philanthropy 
and benefactions to his country. The monument 
is the work of the distinguished sculptor Jean 
Duprd, and consists of a portrait statue of Came¬ 
rini and two female figures representing Gratitude 
aud Benevolence. These figures are highly 
praised as noble ideal creations, and the whole 
monument is considered by Italian critics to be a 
worthy national work. 

We are glad to learn that the seals and other 
objects removed from the Egyptian department 
of the British Museum have been found at 
Brussels. Two of the objects had been sold to a 
dealer in Great Russell Street, and by him been 
restored to the Museum. 

We understand that a new and thoroughly revised 
edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En¬ 
gravers is in course of preparation. This is cer¬ 
tainly not before it was wanted. 

The danger of restoration is recognised fully as 
much in Germany as it now is in England. The 
proposed restoration of the Church of St. Cathe¬ 
rine, at Oppenheim, has evoked a perfect storm of 
controversy on the subject, in the midst of which 
a series of twenty-five photographs of this grey 
old church and its monuments, which have just 
been published by Herr Hertel, of Mainz, come 
most opportunely to preserve in memory the 
beauty and interest of the building in its present 
state, and to make one deprecate any change or 
repair that is not absolutely unavoidable. 

We have received from Mr. Pickering, of Picca¬ 
dilly, a very neatly-printed shilling pamphlet, 
English Landscape Art in 1877, in which Mr. 
Alfred Dawson discharges himself of certain 
criticisms on the Royal Academy and kindred 
exhibitions, but whether wholly in the interest of 
the public, or with equally benevolent intention 
towards the artists with whom he sympathises, or 
for the relief of his own mind, we are unable to de¬ 
termine. There is much in contemporary art which 
does not commend itself to the critical judgment 
of the essayist, and there is much in journalistic 
criticism of which he falls foul. But the selecting 
committee of the Royal Academy apparently 
earned Mr. Dawson's good opinion this year by a 
“ complete practical exclusion of the daubing and 
impudent Corot kind,’’ and it is upon theGrosvenor 
Gallery that Mr. Dawson is hardest. We will 
not quote his opinions on that exhibition, not only 
because something of what he says has been quite 
as well said elsewhere, but because he also delivers 
himself of that which indicates little critical 
faculty. His attempt to show “ how the conduct 
of society affects the art of the age ” shall likewise 
not be dealt with. Mr. Dawson is not invariably 
unreasonable; but when he seeks by his own 
efforts to make amends for the want of capacity 
he bemoans in others, ho should come to his task 
equipped with a little more of the fashionable 
tolerance which he despises, and with such com¬ 
mand of the resources of style as might entitle 
him to be rend with pleasure. And that might 
be said not only to Mr. Dawson but to several 
benevolent pamphleteers who have sent us this 
season their work for our enlightenment. 

Tin: Zeitschrft fur bildende Kimst brought all its 
articles to a conclusion Inst month. Dr. Woltmann 
finishes his critical essay on Peter Paul Rubens, 
in whom he sees a man whose conception of life 
was the same as that of the old Greeks, although 


he never imitated antique art W. Gurlittfiniste 
his account of the excavations at Olympia, aij 
Dr. Jansen finishes his “History of Westphaliai 
Art in the Sixteenth Century,” with notices o: 
Ludger and Hermann vom Ring, and the Eia 
family in general. The different monograms ci 
these artists, consisting of an initial letter unite! 
with a ring, are given, and a curious sort of mem® 
rial or epitaph written by Herman vom Ringosn 
altar-piece, in which he has represented him*]' 
and all his family kneeling in pious humifitt 
before the enthroned Saviour. The illustration 
of the number are not of much worth, but it a 
stated that the Rubens portrait, which skcli 
have appeared, has been delayed through technical 
difficulties until next month. 


THE STAGE. 

The revival of the Andromague of Racine at tk 
Comedie Fran^aise seems to have been chiedy 
remarkable for the performance of Mdlle, Sarai 
Bernhardt. Oreste has never been classed as ok 
of the best impersonations of Mounet-Sully, sui 
Mdlle. Dudley, for whose third debut the play 
had been chosen, failed to make the mast of her 
fine natural gifts in the character of Hermioie 
But the sensation created by the Andromaque.! 
Mdlle. Bernhardt will alone serve to render thii 
revival memorable. It may seem strange that i 
representative of one of Racine's heroines skull 
be admired for her boldness in breaking with the 
traditions of the theatre in which, above all otben 
traditions are reverently received; but the grai 
actors of the French stage, though fully conscio® 
of the value of their common inheritance, derived 
from the slowly perfected art of bygone gear 
rations of players, have never been senik 
copyists. The history of the French theatre 
is, in fact, full of anecdotes of surprise simile 
to that which Mdlle. Bernhardt occasioasi 
by her performance of last week: though 
it does not necessarily follow that her interpret® 
tion will bear the test of time, or become s recog¬ 
nised model for her successors. The most striking 
characteristic of her Andromaque is its true do ft 
of human pathos. In her hands the eband* 
ceases to be the pale abstraction and personifies non 
of superhuman sorrow and exalted melancholy 
which are present to the minds of those who recau 
the Andromaque of Rachel, or who have witnessed 
in later times the fine performance of Mdw. 
Favart. In place of that ideal we have s womb 
suffering as a woman of lofty spirit might suffer 
in these days, struggling as such a woman 
might struggle with overwhelming sorrows ut 
temptations. When we associate with this Mdlle. 
Bernhardt's exquisitely varied tones and delicate 
sense of rhythm, we find we hare sufficient eipl® 
nation of the enthusiasm which Ivas manifested 
on this occasion. But it may be asked whether u 
this is in the spirit of French classic tragedy* 
Can the ideal drama thus become instinct via 
the spirit of the drama of life and passion s* 
movement of our times ? There seems 
reason to suspect that Mdlle. Bernhardt's triumph 
which has won the rapturous approval of them* 
distinguished of French critics, was achiev 
partly at the expense of her supporters, whose p* 
formance could hardly be in harmony with th 
unexpected conditions. If such sentiments as 
“ The lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic,” 

are conveyed in French alexandrines, snd th* 
spoken with the gestures and tones of ronias 
drama, it would seem that this key ^ 
least be maintained throughout. Possibly, n 
experiment were tried, there might be felt t0 , 
lack of harmony between the spirit of the 
and that of the interpretation, which in the 
trinsic beauty of Mdlle. Bernhardts impersona > 
passed for the moment unobserved. 

TnE reasons which have induced the 
ment of the Adelphi Theatre to produce n 
children's pantomime at this unusual pen 01 ' 0 
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\ r ir have not been explained, but it may be 
turned that there are some young folks who are 
not fortunate enough to be at the seaside just now, 
and if these should prove sufficiently numerous to 
furnish remunerative audiences, Mr. Chatterton's 
venture will be sufficiently justified. The story 
of Little. Red Riding Hood, which the “ Old 
Boy" identifies with Perrault's fairy tale Le Petit 
Chaperon Rouge, is treated with the same refine¬ 
ment as the story of Little Goodg Two Shoes, 
file scenery is picturesque, and the little folks who 
dance and sing aud act, and play clown, pantaloon, 
harlequin, and columbine are as clever and enter¬ 
taining as before. 

The protest of one hundred actors and nctresses 
against the recent fetes in aid of the funds of the 
bramatic College at Mavbury ought to have a de¬ 
cisive influence on the destiny of that decayed and 
(hciving institution. The revenues of the College 
king found, after nineteen years’existence, insuf¬ 
ficient to pay expenses and maintain the weekly 
dole of 1 Is. allotted to each of the twelve poor 
inmates of the College, it was only recently 
that the council came to the sensible determina¬ 
tion that their building which, with its five acres 
<>f freehold land, is well adapted for a great edu¬ 
cational establishment, should b8 sold, and the 
proceeds devoted to giving pensions to the de¬ 
ferring objects of the charity. Besides this pro- 
jertvthe College possesses, we believe, 3,0001. in 
the funds, nnd its “ subscriptions, donations, and 
benefits ” for last year are set down as producing 
'•'l 11 /. So expensive, however, is the maintenance 
of the College, that even in its distressed circum¬ 
stances over 1,800 1. a year is absorbed in the busi¬ 
ness of providing these twelve unfortunate persons 
with a magnificent but cheerless abode and a 
stipend of 11*. a week ; indeed, much more, if 
nv take into account — as we ought to do — 
the large annual value of the property. The 
project of the council has, however, been sus¬ 
pended while ineffectual efforts have been made 
to raise further sums by means of the “ fetes" 
which have called forth the indignant appeal of the 
and actresses. The writer of an article on 
this subject in the Daily News of Tuesday last 
"b-erves that “ the programme of the Lillie Bridge 
■ c-rtainmenta seems to have outdone in bad taste 
'•he‘Cheap Jacks’ and peep-show hoaxes of the 
id Jftts at Sydenham.” We learn from the 
•rae source that the arrangements for “ a race of 
i-' 1 yards between veteran members of the pro¬ 
ton,” and some other equally objectionable 
projects, were not fulfilled; but we agree with our 
.'ontemporary that “ the protesting party may well 
'wl sshamed of Charity when such things as these 
even promised in her name.” 


MUSIC. 

Tap. following works, besides miscellaneous 
'elections, are to be performed at the Gloucester 
Mu-ical Festival on September 4, 6, 6, and 7 
: 't!Bach's Passion (St. Matthew), Beethoven's 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, St. Paul, and 
J '™n of Praise, Brahms' Requiem, Wesley’s 
•Inthem “The Wilderness,” and B. Luard Selby's 
heric, the festival to conclude, on Friday 7, 
“itu a performance of Handel's Messiah. The 
lorcements have been announced for this occa- 
‘ "U of Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Albani, Miss Adela 
' ’ r,l0n i Miss Sophie Lowe, Miss Bertha Griffiths, 
M ime. Patev, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. W. G. Oum- 
"(ings, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Santlev. 

Tap performance of Prof. Macfarren’s new 
tiit rio Joseph at the Leeds Festival, on Sep- 
. ‘Wr 21, will be conducted by Mr. Walter 
tarren, brother of the composer. The ecrip- 
‘ -1 texts in this work have been selected by Dr. 

J Monk, of York. 

,, ^ K - ILxs Bcr.ow is taking the waters at 
j<ii«ach, where he will probably remain until 
middle of August. 


Flotow's new opera, Die Musihanten, founded 
upon incidents in the early life of Mozart, is to be 
performed at Turin next October. The libretto 
has already been translated into Italian. 

The statue, manufactured at Berlin, of Karl 
Wilhelm, composer of the “ Waclit am Rhein,” 
will be unveiled at Crefeld on September 2 
next. 

At the annual distribution of prizes to the 
students of the Conservatoire Nationale de Musique, 
which took place at Paris last Saturday, the 
President, M. Brunet, Minister of Public Instruc* 
tion, announced that Marshal MacMabon had con¬ 
ferred upon M. Gounod the title of Commander of 
the Legion of Honour. 

A new opera entitled Sylvia, composed by Leo 
Delibes, will be produced next season at the Im¬ 
perial Opera, Vienna, Mdlle. Sangalli sustaining 
the principal character. 

Hekr von Reichenberg, whose performance 
of the part of Fafner attracted attention at the 
Bayreuth Festival, has lately obtained a success 
at Grntz as Mephistopbeles in Gounod's Faust. 

TnE net profits of the Salzburg Music Festival 
amounted to 2,000 florins, of which sura 500 
florins were given to the sick fund of the Philhar¬ 
monic Association of Vienna, the remainder beiDg 
passed to a reserve fund. 

Mdlle. G. Spindler, the contralto singer, and 
daughter of Fritz Spindler, the well-known com¬ 
poser of Dresden, will make her first appearance 
in London next season. 

The bronze statue for the monument to Rameau, 
which was inaugurated at Dijon last year, is to he 
executed by M. Eugene Guillaume, who hopes to 
complete it in time for the Paris Exposition of 
1878. No date has yet been fixed for its liual 
erection at Dijon. 

It is stated in Der Herold that Antoine Rubin¬ 
stein is about to be elevated to the “ noblesse 
hdreditaire” by the Emperor of Russia, at the 
request of the Grande Ducnesse Mikhailowna, and 
by virtue of his quality of Chevalier de Saint- 
Wladimir (4th class). 

TnE more favourable accounts of the condition of 
Mdlle. Titiens, given in the Lancet of last week, 
will have been read with universal satisfaction. 

“ Her own conviction,” states that journal, “ is, that 
if she had been in London on the 26th, she could 
have sung, and that without much diminution in the 
power of her voice. But it was thought advisable to 
refrain from any exertion, as she is engaged to appear 
at the forthcoming festivals at Gloucester and Leeds.” 

The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna reproduces an 
announcement from an American paper that Herr 
Richard Wagner is actually preparing for a 
journey to the States. The authority for the 
statement is Mr. Bemays, who professes to have 
it direct from Prof. Bemays of Munich, an inti¬ 
mate friend of the musician. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 21st ult. contains 
a hitherto unpublished letter of Mozart's to his 
wife, contributed by Herr L. Nohl, who is at 
present engaged in bringing out a second edition 
of his Mozart’s Letters. The loving playfulness 
and boyish fun of the letter are the more striking 
as it dates not many months before his death. It 
is addressed “ A Madame, Madame Constance de 
Mozart a Baaden ” by the hands of “ Her Sin- 
dikus,” and is as follows:— 

“Ma trea chore Epouse! 

“ I have this moment got your letter, which has 
made me extremely happy. Already I havo begun 
to long for a second to tell me what the baths are 
doing for you. I pity myself for the loss of your 
line music yesterday, not for the sake of tho music, 
but because I should have been so happy with you 
there. To-day I gave a surprise to [illegible], I 
went first to tho Rechbergischen—and there tho wife 
sends up a daughter to inform him that au old ac¬ 
quaintance from Rome had come, that he had run 


through every house and not been able to find 
him 1 He sent back word asking me to wait 
just a minute. Meauwhile tho poor fellow dressed 
himself out all in his best, with Sunday coat and 
magnificent head of hair—you can fancy how we 
laughed at him. I must, I think, koep always one 
fool—if not [illegible] then [illegible] Snai.* Where 
did I sleep ? At home, to bo sure. I had a capital 
night, only tho mice kept me proper company, there 
was nothing for it but a good argument with them. 
Before five o'clock I was up. By tho way, I advise 
you not to go to mass to-morrow—the peasant louts 
are too rough company: true your companion is quite 
equal to them, but the peasants have no respect for 
him, perdant respectum, because they see at once that 
he is a skinflint. Snai !- 

“ I will answer Siissmnyer [his pupil] by word of 
mouth, unluckily I have no paper. 

“ Send word to Kriigel or Kligel that you would 
be much obliged for better dinners—if you could 
speak to him yourself in passing out or in, it would 
be better still—he is a good fellow on the whole, aid 
lias a great respect for me. To-morrow I am going, 
torch in hand, with the procession to Josephstadtl 
Snai 1 

“ Don’t forget my warnings about the morning 
and evening air—about too long baths, &c. Re¬ 
member me to the Count and Countess Wegen- 
sperg [?]. Adieu. In thought I kiss you 2,000 
times, and am ever yours, “ Mozart. 

“Vienna: June 25, 1791. 

“P. sp.—It would be a good thing if you were to 
give Karl [his eldest son] a little rhubarb. Why 
didn't you send me the big letter? Here is a letter 
for him—and please may it get an answer—catch— 
catch—bs—bs—bs—bs—all baby kisses flying in the 

air to you—-bs—there goes one trotting after. 

I havo just received your second—don't trust tho 
baths—take more sleep—not quite so careless!—or 
elso I shall be afraid—a little bit I am afraid already. 
Adieu/’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

All the Tear Round, new scries, vol. xviii., royal 8vo 

(Office) 6/6- 

Arnot (W.), Autobiography of, 2nd ed., or 8vo 

(Nisbet A Co.) 9/0 
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Svo.(S. Tinsley) 80/0 

Graves (P.), Songs of Kiilaruey, 2nd ed. 12mo 

(Daldy Si Co.) 8/0 

Grecnwell (D.), A Basket of Summer Fruit, 12mo 

(Daldy Si Co.) 2/0 

Habberton (J.), Some Folks, 12mo .. (Routledgc A Sons) 2/0 
Humphrey (A. P.), Student's Handbook to tho University 

of Cambridge, 12mo .(Bell 6i Sons) I/O 

IUui/mted London Sews, voL lxx. Jan. to Juue, 1877, foho 

(Office) 20/0 

Irza; a Story of Life in Russian Poland, by K. O'Meara, 

cr 8vo .(Barns A Co.) 7/0 

Lake (J. J.), Notes and Essays on tho Christian Religion, 

cr 8vo.(S. Tinsley) 7/0 

Lynedoch (Gen. Lord), Memoir of, by J. M. Graham, cr 8vo 

(W. Blnckwood A Sons) 5/0 
Minturn (W.' y , Travels West, new ed., cr Svo.. (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Montgomery (A.), The Eternal Yeans, 12mo 

(Bums A Co.) 8/0 

Nicholson (E. B.),Thc Christ-Child and other poems, cr 8vo 

(King A Co.) SIS 

Sotet and Queries, 5th series, vol. vii., roy. 8vo 

(Bell Si Sons) 6/0 

O'Hanlon (J.), Lives of tho Irish Saints, vol. ii., roy. 8vo 

(J. Duffy A Sons) 22/0 

Pennington (R.), Notes on the Barrows and Bor c Caves of 

Derbyshire, Svo.(Macmillan A Co.) 6/0 

Philpot (W.), A Pocket of Pebbles, with a few Shells, being 

fragments of Reflection, 12mo.(Macmillan A Co.) 5/0 

Poet's Magazine, vol. ii. Svo.(A. H. Moxon) 4/0 

Iteimn (K.), Life of Jesus, cheap cd.. cr 8vo_(Triibner) 1/0 

Shakspeare, Boudoir edition, vol. iii.. 12mo (S. Low A Co.) 2/0 
Story of Two Islands, by Cronft Temple; monthly 

volumes, 18mo .(Religious Tract Society) I/O 

Tancook (0. W.), Elementary English Grammar and Exer¬ 
cise Book, 12mo.(Macmillan A Co.) 1/0 

Thoughts on Logic; or, the S. N. I. X. Propositional 

Theory, cr Svo.(Triibner) 2/0 

Wutortield (W.), Hymns for Holy days ami Seasons, 

S2mo .(King A Co.) 1/0 


* This seems to be one of Mozart's favourito non¬ 
sense words. 
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LITERATURE. 

Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. By 
Emma Dent. 4to. (London: John Mur¬ 
ray, 1877.) 

The restoration of Sndeley Cattle is a work 
of the present reign. When her Majesty came 
to the throne the castle was a group of pic¬ 
turesque rains which could not be explored 
without danger, and the little church which 
contains the grave of Queen Katharine Parr 
was roofless and desecrated. No part of the 
buildings was habitable except some dila¬ 
pidated chambers on the north side, which 
were occupied as the village public-house 
under the sign of the Castle Arms. The 
site had been purchased in 1810 by the 
Duke of Buckingham, who took pride in 
possessing the castle of the Barons Chandos 
of Sudeley. But he took so little pains to 
preserve what remained of it, that the tenant 
was suffered to use it as a quarry from 
which he supplied the neighbourhood with 
timber, lead, and stone. This deplorable 
state of things continued until 1837, when 
so many of the Duke’s estates were brought 
to the hammer. But the downfall of its 
noble owner proved the salvation of the 
castle, for it was purchased by the brothers 
Dent, the well-known glovers at Worcester, 
who had acquired some years before the ad¬ 
joining estate. These two gentlemen took 
an enthusiastic interest in archaeological 
pursuits, and had ample means at their dis¬ 
posal. It was therefore a labour of lovo 
to rescue this historic castle from its degra¬ 
dation, and to restore it in its ancient splen¬ 
dour ; and, as neither money nor labour was 
spared, it soon became one of the most pic¬ 
turesque and comfortable residences in the 
south of England. They took especial pains 
to preserve the historical associations of the 
place by filling it with antique furniture and 
pictures in character with the fabric, and 
their efforts in this direction have been 
continued by their nephew, who inherited 
their tastes as well as their property, and is 
'he present owner of the castle. His wife 
has now crowned the work by compiling 
Die Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley in 
the costly volume lying before me. 

It is so rare a privilege to be the owner 
and occupier of a real mediaeval castle 
which is ennobled by the memories and tru¬ 
nnions of four centuries, and is fitted with 
a ' Ihe requirements of modern luxury, that 
no one can wonder at the pride and plea- 
‘nre which the fortunate possessors of such 
a home must feel when they are in great 
measure the creators of the scene of beauty 
around them. None of their predecessors 
ever enjoyed such a delightful combination 


of the charms of novelty and antiquity, for, 
as Mrs. Dent triumphantly asks on the 
closing page of her book, “Who among 
them all have had the pleasure and the 
privilege of building up the waste places, 
and seeing life and beauty creep like sun¬ 
shine once more over her crumbling and 
fallen walla ? ” Si sic omnia ! will bo the 
exclamation of the reader who has been 
beguiled by the beauty of the type and 
illustrations into plodding through the text 
of this magnificent volume, which is a noble 
specimen of what the printer and engraver 
can produce at the bidding of a generous 
employer. The type and paper are posi¬ 
tively a luxary to the eye, and every other 
page is embellished with woodcuts of the 
finest execution. The artist has faithfully 
reproduced all the choicest articles of the 
Sudeley collections, and a series of historical 
portraits have been engraved expressly for the 
book. Nor are the illustrations confined to 
the castle and its treasures, for illuminated 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and the 
remains of antiquity in Gloucestershire— 
Roman, Saxon, and mediaeval—are all pro¬ 
fusely represented. Nothing is missing 
except a larger view of the restored castle, 
which is imperfectly seen in the exquisite 
vignette on the title-page. Altogether it is a 
beautiful book, and will be pronounced worthy 
of the castle by everyone except those who 
read the letterpress. This exception is most 
provoking, for the story of the mitred Abbey 
of Winchcombe and of the ancient lords of 
Sudeley is full of interest, and it is deplor¬ 
able that so grand an opportunity of telling 
it should be so completely thrown away. 
Mere mistakes of detail might be excused, 
although they are grave and frequent, for 
historical genealogy is a field of knowledge 
which has hitherto only been cultivated in 
patches, and the true story of the lords of 
Sudeley could not be ascertained without a 
greater amount of original research than 
could reasonably bo expected from a lady. 
But the services of a professional antiquary 
might have been procured as easily as those 
of engravers, and such assistance would have 
enabled her to turn to good account the re¬ 
sources of the Sudeley library which she 
enumerates in the preface; whereas the 
abundance of materials became a positive 
drawback when they were indiscriminately 
used without regard to the laws of historical 
evidence. Lord Lytton’s novels, Mr. 
Lysons’s lectures, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Speed’s History of England, and Domesday 
Book are all treated as anthorities of equal 
value, and form the groundwork of a narra¬ 
tive which defies description and criticism. 
But Mrs. Dent shall speak for herself so far 
as space will allow:— 

“The popular idea of our British ancestors is 
ordinarily taken from the account which Caesar 
gives of them in his Gallic War, hut this is in¬ 
accurate, as might be expected from his small oppor¬ 
tunities of observation. 

“ The Druids, in their religious ceremonies, 
made use of the mistletoe when found growing on 
the oak; the mistletoe was called ‘ All Heale ’ 

( hence our word healthy and ‘ the healing art ’).’’ 

Those who have mastered this derivation of 
“health ” from the mistletoe will not be 
surprised to hear that 

“ Our Humblebee Wood, in the parish of Charl¬ 


ton Abbots, carries with its name ideas of solar 
superstition ; in Belas we recognise Bel or Baal, 
and in Hamley we have ‘ a place of Ham, solar 
heat, the sun.’ ” 

Winchcombe is not mentioned in authen¬ 
tic history until 787, when King Ofla founded 
there the Nunnery which was superseded in 
798 by Kenulf’s foundation of the Abbey. 
But the silence of contemporary records was 
supplied 600 years afterwards by the 
Golden Legend, from which Mrs. Dent 
learns that “ Winchcombe was at that period 
the chief city of all the counties comprised in 
Mercia,’’ and we have the following astound¬ 
ing description of the city, as it appeared 
when the Archbishops invited Kenulf to in¬ 
vade Kent. 

“ As at that time Winchcombe was in the 
zenith of her power and magnificence, it is very 
much to be regretted that no faithful record tells 
us of all the illustrious personages who must in 
those stirring times have enlivened this ancient 
town with their presence. It is not easy now, as 
we saunter through its quiet streets, to realise 
that there, on one hand, stood a Mercian palace, 
fitting residence of kings and queens, and on the 
other an abbey, stately and worthy of those 
religious times when even the workman laboured 
as much for devotion as for profit. Nor is it easy 
to change the quiet scene of to-day, with its few 
unpicturesque passers-by, to that of soldiers 
hurrying to and fro ; the coming and departure of 
the king; grand religious ceremonies; monks in 
their Benedictine robes ever and anon gliding on 
through the abbey gates on errands of mercy to 
the poor or suffering. Supposing Winchcombe 
to have been the scene of the conference, great 
must have been the excitement when the two 
dignitaries of the Church arrived,” &c. 

To appreciate this marvellous feat of 
imagination it must be remembered that the 
conquest of Kent took place in the year 
before the foundation of Winchcombe Abbey; 
and that the sole ground for supposing that 
the Archbishops found Kenulf at Winch¬ 
combe is the hypothesis that this was the 
capital of the kingdom which contained the 
cities of Gloucester and Lincoln. Some 
amends, however, are made to Gloucester 
by the suggestion (at p. 18), as of a fact be¬ 
yond reasonable doubt, that St. Paul the 
Apostle was residing and preaching there, 
“when Aulus Plautius was vice-emperor” 
(sic). The tale of St. Kenelm’s murder 
by his sister, as told by Speed, is with 
Mrs. Dent as authentic as the death of 
Edward H. ; for she gravely tells ns that, 
although it is suggested that the wicked 
Qnenrida “ assumed the habit of a nun to 
expiate the murder of her brother, we may 
more probably suppose she died ‘ when her 
eyes fell out ’ from the shock on finding that 
her crime had been so miracnlonsly disco¬ 
vered.” But the force of absurdity can go 
still further. Two stone coffins were found 
in 1815, one of which contained a long-bladed 
knife; and we are actually expected to be¬ 
lieve that “ the larger coffin was Kenulf s 
and the smaller Kenelm’s; ” because, for¬ 
sooth, Speed says “that Kenelm was in¬ 
terred near his father,” and no two coffins 
except these were found near together; and 
“ it is possible the murderer left the knife 
with the body.” 

Sndeley is the subject of a series of similar 
blunders from the same source, for it is 
quoted from Speed that “King Ethelred 
granted it to his daughter the Countess 
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Goda, whose husband Walter (?) of Mantes 
held it in right of the king.” We know 
from Domesday that it formed part of the 
provision which Edward the Confessor made 
for his French nephew, Ralph the Timid, 
Earl of Hereford, on whose death in 1057 
his earldom was bestowed on Harold son of 
Godwin, while his estates descended to his 
infant son Harold, who was the ward of 
Queen Edith at the time of the Conquest. 
It is therefore a complete misapprehension 
of the history of the period to say that 
“ Harold son of Ralph found it prudent to 
relinquish the earldom of Hereford to the 
Conqueror’s friend Fitz-Osborne.” And 
again that 

“ William introduced from Normandy the cus¬ 
tom of making estates hereditary, and the law of 
primogeniture. As Sudeley descended from 
rather to son, we may consider it another proof 
of their sympathy and interest lying on the Nor¬ 
man side.” 


The heir of Sudeley was protected at the 
Conquest by his youth, and afterwards by 
his obscurity, so that Domesday found him 
in possession of the bulk of his patrimony. 
His connexion with Queen Matilda recom¬ 
mended him to Henry I., who gave him the 
castle of Ewyas, still called Ewyas-Harold. 
He was thenceforth known as Harold de 
Ewyas, and had five sons, who joined him 
in the foundation of Ewyas Priory. His 
eldest son, Robert de Ewyas, continued the 
line, which expired in an heiress in the reign 
of King John ; but his third son enjoyed by 
his father’s grant the lordship of Sudeley, 
and built a castle there in the reign of 
Stephen. He took his name, after the 
fashion of those times, from his barony, 
and was the first who bore the title 
of De Sudeley. His heirs flourished at 
Sudeley until the reign of Edward III., 
when John, Lord Sudeley, died without issue 
in the Spanish expedition of the Black 
Prince. His sister Joan had been the 
second wife of Lord Boteler of Wemme, 
and her son Thomas, who was then 
a boy of twelve, succeeded to his uncle’s 
barony of Sudeley. He assumed the arms 
of Sudeley with the inheritance, not for the 
absurd reason “ that his family thought so 
highly of his maternal descent,” but because 
he was sole heir of the Sudeley sand was only 
a landless cadet of the Botelers. His second 
son and eventual heir Ralph was Lord 
Treasurer of England to Henry VI., and 
built the existing castle at Sudeley ex spoliis 
Oallorum. His two sons died in his lifetime, 
and the widow of the second son was the 
Lady Eleanor Boteler, who is said to have 
married clandestinely Edward IV., and is 
miscalled by Mrs. Dent, “ the widowed 
daughter-in-law of Jamos Butler, Earl of 
Wiltshire.” This connexion did not help 
Lord Sudeley when Edward IV. obtained 
the throne, for he was thrown into prison, 
and was compelled to surrender his castle to 
the king. Richard III., “ Jasper Earl of 
Pembroke,” and Lord Admiral Seymour 
were successively Lords of Sudeley by grants 
from the orown; and the brief tenancy of 
Lord Seymour was marked by the death of 
his wife, Queen Katharine Parr, who lies 
buried in the restored chapel under a stately 
altar-tomb erected by the pious care of Mr. 
Dent. Plus potuit fama virtutis apud 


alienos, quam sanguinis proximitas apud 
suos. On Lord Seymour’s attainder the 
castle reverted to the crown, and was 
granted in 1554 by Queen Mary to Sir John 
Brydges, Lieutenant of the Tower, whom 
she created Baron Chandos of Sudeley. The 
castle was besieged and taken by the Parlia¬ 
mentary forces in 1644, and was dismantled 
in 1649 ; but the Lord Chandos of that time 
had no son, and his widow carried Sudeley 
to her second husband, George Pitt, with 
whose descendants it remained until 1810. 
It is notorious that Sir Egerton Brydges 
was not the son but the brother of the un¬ 
successful claimant of the barony of Chandos 
in 1803. It may be some consolation to 
those readers who have no castles to restore, 
that such restorations can be executed by 
those who are unable to describe them. 

Edmond Chester Waters. 


THE CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. 

Die Kirehe der Thomascliristen. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Orientalischen. Von 
Dr. Germann, Pfarrer in Grosshochberg 
(Sachsen-Meiningen). Mit einer Karte 
und fiinf Holzschnitten. (Giitersloh, 
1877.) 

Probably no other Christian community on 
the face of the earth, so small as the little 
Church of the so-called “ Christians of St. 
Thomas ” on the Malabar coast, has so long 
or varied a history. In the dim and uncer¬ 
tain records of the earliest Christianity, we 
find that the Apostle Thomas visited India 
and there founded a Church. At the Council 
of Nicaea one John subscribed as “ Bishop 
of Persia and Greater India.” Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, in the sixth century, tells us 
that “ in the Malabar country, where pepper 
grows, there are Christians, and in Calliana 
(as they call it) there is a bishop, who 
comes from Persia, where he is conse¬ 
crated.” The Saxon Chronicle relates, 
a.d. 883, “This year Marinas the Pope sent 
‘ lignum Domini ’ to King Alfred; and that 
same year Sighelm and Athelstan carried to 
Rome the alms which the king had vowed to 
send thither, and also to India, to St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew.” Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century visited the spot on which 
St. Thomas the Apostle was said to have 
suffered martyrdom, atnd relates that his 
tomb was visited by pilgrims from all parts, 
“ especially from the pepper-coast of Mala¬ 
bar.” When Vasco de Gama reached India in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, he 
found there a body of Christians, holding a 
form of faith which was not that of the 
Roman Church, and which they believed to 
have been handed down to them from a very 
remote antiquity. This little community 
has been at different times under the do¬ 
minion of native princes, of the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the English; it has been 
brought into contact with Hinduism, Buddh¬ 
ism, Judaism, and Mohammedanism ; among 
Christians, with Ncstorians, Jacobites, Ro¬ 
man Catholics, and Protestants. It has 
been torn by internal dissensions and fought 
over by external powers,, and amid all these 
changes and chances it has maintained cer¬ 
tain characteristics of its own with very 
great tenacity. 


Of this remarkable community Dr. Ger¬ 
mann, already favourably known as an 
historian of missionary enterprise by his 
lives of J. P. Fabricius, Ziegenbalg, Pint 
schau, and Schwartz, has written a very 
complete history, extending from the some, 
what mythical preaching of St. Thomas on 
the Malabar coast, to the very solid feet of 
the appearance of Mar Ignatius, patriarch 
of Antioch (who claims jurisdiction over 
these Christians) at the Brighton Congress, J 
in 1874—a congress which, by the way, Dr. 
Germann wrongly supposes to be an officii 
meeting (“amtliche Versammlung”) of the 
English Church. His 792 pages are not too 
much for the subject, for though the events 
are, of course, on a small scale, they present 
the continuity and variety which give interest 
to this kind of writing. The narrative is clear 
and interesting, and supported by author!- 
ties of all kinds, from the “ Acta S. Thomae” 
to the “London Guardian, October 14, 
1874.” With the English sources of infor¬ 
mation on this subject, which are numerous, 
Dr. Germann is well acquainted. We do 
not observe, indeed, that he quotes or refers 
to Captain Swanston’s paper in the Jour hi i 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1834, but | 
as he has used Mr. Broadley Howard's I 
Christians of St. Thomas and their Liturgia, | . 
the historical portion of which is taken | 
from Captain Swanston, the omission is 
of no practical importance. It would 
have been an advantage to him, in that 
portion of the work which relates to 
Marco Polo’s visit, to have had access to 
Colonel Yule’s admirable edition of that 
traveller. 

Dr. Germann does not appear to be t 
vehement partisan of any of the parties which 
have fought, and still fight, over the ancient 
Church of the Malabar Christians; and he . 
generally shows good judgment in the nseof 
his materials. He is, we think, somewhat 
too ready to credit the legend of the preach¬ 
ing of the Apostle Thomas on the spot where 
his tomb is still shown, and his treatment of 
the subject is an instance of a very common 
fallacy: he attempts to extract the historical 
residuum from documents which are on the 
face of them full of inventions, and may very . 
well be pure and simple fictions. Certainly, 
a particular circumstance seems to have given 
a certain solidity to the apocryphal narra¬ 
tives. In these a certain king Gundapborui 
was introduced, who was long thought to , 
have no real existence. Within the last thirty 
or forty years, however, coins have been dis¬ 
covered bearing such names as Undopherrffi 
(a.d. 40) and Gondopherres or Gondophares 
(A.D. 55) ; whether these names designate one 
or two persons is doubtful. Bat, in fact, sneb 
a discovery scarcely gives any credibility to 
narratives evidently for the greater part in¬ 
credible. Nothing is more common than for 
writers of fiction to introduce real persons 
into their compositions, and they of course 
introduce those with whom the imaginary 
hero might by some possibility have been 
brought into contact. What the disco¬ 
very of the coins really proves is, that 
the writer of the Acta Pilati knew the 
name of an actnal king in India in the first 
century. S. Cheetham. 
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Across Central America. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. (London : Hurst & Blackett, 

1877 .) 

This very pleasant book of travel gives a 
? ood general sketch of a country which is 
as full of interest to the lover of nature as 
to tie antiquary, and which has hitherto 
been bat seldom visited or described. 

From the port of San Jose on the Pacific, 
tie author takes us up with him to the 
oartliqnake-haunted city of Guatemala, be¬ 
hind which three towering volcanoes rise 
sharp and distinct against the sky. Hence 
several trips are made east, west, and south, 
over the plateau, up into cool highlands 
growing wheat and oats, and down into 
warm valleys with maize-fields and orange- 
groves, as far as the borders of Honduras 
and San Salvador. Material is gathered 
here for a useful chapter on the present state 
of the coffee-culture in Guatemala, and the 
advantages and disadvantages attending it. 
Among the former may be reckoned the 
pleasant climate of the plateaus, between two 
thousand and four thousand feet above the 
sea, on which the coffee succeeds best, and 
the absence hitherto of disease in the plants. 
All the conditions for good crops are favour¬ 
able; buyers and sellers are contented to 
leave matters as they are, and “ by a little 
judicious misrepresentation to too inquisi¬ 
tive strangers, to keep the trade in their 
own hands with as little competition as 
possible.” The disadvantages may be 
summed up in the want of good roads and 
the liability to lose labourers at a moment’s 
notice, in the event of their being required 
for military service. 

The interest of the journey, however, 
centres in the visits to some of the myste¬ 
rious ruins—the evidences of ancient Indian 
civilisation—which are scattered so pro¬ 
fusely over this part of the American 
isthmus : such as the “ sculptured Stone¬ 
henge ” of Copan, with its huge floridly- 
carved monoliths and hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions, and the remains of the regal city of 
Quiche. 

Afterwards by an Indian path over the 
mountains, and through the dense wet 
forests of the Atlantic slope, where the only 
signs of human habitation are the marks of 
camp-fires of the nomad tribe of the Lancan- 
uones, tbe traveller guides us to the Rio de 
la Pasion, a canoe voyage on which brings" 
ns to within a few leagues of the once mys¬ 
terious lake of Peton, still almost unknown 
even in the capital of Guatemala. On an 
islet in this romantically secluded lake, girt 
about with forest whose deep green forms a 
line setting to the clear sky-bine of the 
water, stands the little town of Flores, inter¬ 
esting also in its ancient remains, and in¬ 
habited by a strictly nautical population of 
about two thousand, whose knowledge of 
the outer world is limited to a circuit of a 
few leagues of the surrounding woods. 

A journey of six days northward through 
the forest from Peten is next made to the vil¬ 
lage of Teniosque, where the Rio de la Pasion, 
after winding through the solitudes of the 
hancandone forests, descends from the pla¬ 
teau in a series of rapids, and takes the 
name of the Umsumacinta or Sacred Ape. 
Leaving Guatemalan territory now for 


Mexican, and the forest for Bavanna, a long 
ride takes ns to the ruins of Palenqne, 
another strange collection of pyramidal 
structures built on vast artificial terraces, 
and covered with enigmatical bas-reliefs— 
ruins which were in the same condition 
when Cortez conquered Mexico, and to 
which dim Mexican traditions point as 
the capital of an ancient theocratic State. 
By a canoe voyage down the Umsumacinta 
the crossing is completed down to the coast 
lagoons of the Gulf of Mexico at Carmen. 

If Mr. Whetham has not any speciality to 
advance, or new discoveries to tell us of— 
and, as he modestly allows in his Preface, 
the country which ho has traversed has 
already been ably described both by pen and 
pencil of explorers and historians—he gives, 
at least, a very charmingly written and fresh 
notion of the present state of this part of 
Central America. K. Johnston. 


Istoriya politseiskoi Admwistratsii, [His¬ 
tory of the Origin of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment in England.] By Maksim Kovalev¬ 
sky. (Prague: published by the Author, 
1877.) 

Mb. Mackenzie Wallace has given an ad¬ 
mirable sketch in his Russia of one class of 
Russian students—that of the theorists, 
namely, who evolve their facts out of their 
theories, instead of constructing theories by 
the aid of observed facts. But there is 
another class of real scholars in Russia, who 
study in the right way, and cautiously seek 
to arrive at correct conclusions. 

Several of the younger Professors in the 
Russian Universities who belong to the 
latter class have lately turned their atten¬ 
tion towards the literature and jurispru¬ 
dence of this country, and have spent much 
time among ns, working with an assiduity 
which deserves the highest praise, using 
not only our printed books but our un¬ 
published MSS., in order to produce Russian 
works which are well fitted to instruct not 
only their own countrymen but ours also 
on special subjects. Among these scholars 
of the new school may be mentioned, by 
way of examples, Prof. Storojenko, the 
author of a most erudite Russian work on 
The Predecessors of Shakespeare, and Prof. 
Maxima Kovalevsky, whose book is now 
before ns. 

Mr. Kemble long ago pointed out the great 
value to investigators of our early legal in¬ 
stitutions of the unpublished records of 
Manorial Courts. Prof. Kovalevsky has had 
the patience to work his way through a 
great mass of the Manorial Rolls preserved 
in the Augmentation portion of the Record 
Office. And he claims to have been enabled 
thereby to throw a new light upon not only 
the history of patrimonial justice, but also on 
several institutions closely connected with 
it, such as the systems of frankpledge, and 
trial by jury. 

After quoting Prof. Stubbs’ remark about 
the Jury of Presentment of Criminals, that 
some writers 

“ connect it with the supposed institution of the 
collective frankpledge, the corporate responsibility 
of the tithing, the hundred, and the shire, for 
the production of offenders, which has played so 


large a part in constitutional theories, but which 
rests on very slight foundation of fact,” 

Prof. Kovalevsky proceeds to give his own 
views on the subject of frankpledge. Re¬ 
jecting the idea of an Anglo-Saxon origin of 
mutual responsibility, he holds that the 
system of frankpledge was a measure intro¬ 
duced by the Conqueror’s successors—in 
which on the whole he agrees with Prof. 
Stubbs—in order to prevent the subjugated 
Anglo-Saxons from disturbing the peace of 
the Normans. The system at first extended 
only to those who, not being hound in villen- 
age, were consequently free from any de¬ 
pendence upon the lords of the manors, a 
dependence which formed the main basis of 
later Anglo-Saxon society. As serfdom 
gradually disappeared, the system of mutual 
responsibility was extended to all classes of 
society, with the exception of the army, the 
clergy, and the magistracy. At first a nu¬ 
merical sub-division, the decena, became a 
local one, coinciding sometimes with a vil¬ 
lage, at other times with a hamlet. Gradu¬ 
ally this curious institution decayed, the 
personal responsibility of headmen of decenas 
taking the place of the mutual responsibility 
of all the members. While the first system 
is to be recognised in the Manorial Rolls of 
Henry III., the second only is to be found 
in the time of the Edwards. But far from 
being merely a “ supposed institution,” con¬ 
cludes Prof. Kovalevsky, the system of col¬ 
lective frankpledge formed in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the basis of many 
local institutions. 

Passing to the question as to the origin of 
juries, Prof. Kovalevsky endeavours to show 
that their history is closely connected with 
the system of individual and mutual respon¬ 
sibility ; the chief hlafords and the headmen 
of decenas being the persons found on the 
lists of juries of presentment, the former in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, the latter in the 
Norman. Accepting, up to a certain point, 
Brunner’s opinion with regard to the Nor¬ 
man origin of juries, he thinks him wrong 
in supposing that juries of presentment did 
not exist in the Anglo-Saxon period, and he 
differs from him in his explanation of Ethel-, 
red’s law “ by which the twelve senior 
thegns in each wapentake are sworn not to 
accuse any falsely.” Brunner thinks that this 
refers, not to a jury of presentment, but to 
a committee which dealt with questions as 
to single or triple ordeal. Prof. Kovalevsky 
says the question can be settled only by a 
reference to those Manorial Courts which 
have preserved documents of which no trace 
is to be found in the archives of the Royal 
Courts. Only after studying such docu¬ 
ments can an investigator explain different 
statements of Fleta and others, and certain 
statutory enactments in the beginning of 
Edward I.’s reign. From the Manorial Rolls 
of Henry HI. *s time, there can be ascertained 
the old method of presenting offences by the 
tola villata or omnes capitales plegii. While 
in the Court Rolls of a later period there is 
found a combination of the old system of 
presentment by the capitales plegii, and the 
new one by jurat ores introduced from Nor¬ 
mandy in the Civil Courts. 

The last chapter of Prof. Kovalevsky’s 
book is devoted to the origin and history of 
Justices of the Peace. He regards them as 
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the successors of the Keepers of the Peace 
created by Richard I., in whose reign, he 
says, began a new era—that of the gradual 
development of local self-government; the 
nobility and gentry acquiring the right of 
electing Coroners and Keepers of the Peace, 
and the creation of these officials diminish¬ 
ing the power of the Norman Vicecomes; 
who, at the same time, instead of con¬ 
tinuing to acquire his office by purchase, 
began to be appointed by the king from 
the body of the local nobility. Running 
counter to Gneist’s opinion that Keepers 
of the Peace were never elective, Prof. 
Kovalevsky adduces several instances to 
the contrary. After stating that it was 
only after a long struggle between the 
king, the aristocracy, and the commons, 
that the institution of Justices of the Peace 
took the now existing form of an unpaid 
and honorary magistracy, he gives his 
opinion as to the good and bad points of our 
present system. 

Prof. Kovalevsky has added to his book 
a valuable Appendix, containing extracts 
from as yet unpublished Manorial and 
Patent Rolls, together with a special en- 
.quiry into the economical results of the 
"Black Death. Accepting Prof. Thorold 
Rogers’ idea about the labourers’ laws 
being inoperative, he suggests that the ex¬ 
planation of the fact will be found in the 
systematic opposition of the English labour- 
■ ers to the application of those laws; an 
opposition which he compares with that 
recently organised by Mr. Arch and 
his friends. Migrations to the northern 
counties, emigrations to Flanders, associa¬ 
tions and the like—such were the means to 
which the labourers were compelled to resort 
by the arbitrary measures of Edward III. 

Whatever may be the opinions expressed 
by specialists with respect to the con¬ 
clusions at which Prof. Kovalevsky has 
arrived, there can be but one opinion, and 
that a most favourable one, as to the 
patient industry with which he has worked, 
and the scholarlike method with which he 
has treated the mass of material which he 
has extracted from the inmost recesses of our 
national collections. W. R. S. Ralston. 


..Castle St. Angelo and the Evil Eye. Being 
Additional Chapters to “ Roba di Roma.” 
By William W. Story. (London: Chap¬ 
man & Hall, 1877.) 

A. book by the author of Roba di Roma on 
•a subject so rich in associations as the old 
Mausoleum of Hadrian conld not be other¬ 
wise than intelligently written. Mr. Story, 
-however, has not confined himself to a 
'merely circumstantial statement of that 
-alone which strictly speaking belongs to 
•the history of this monument, but has rather 
made it the nucleus or centre around which 
to group some account of the political con¬ 
dition and contentious factions of Rome 
during the Middle Ages. In some respects 
the tomb of Hadrian is the most remarkable 
building left to us from ancient times. By 
a regular series of links it connects the 
present with the past; and there is scarcely 
an age since it was built which has not left 
the record of some event more or less closely 
connected with it. It has witnessed the 


mutations and constituted the stronghold of 
almost every antagonistic movement between 
the secular and ecclesiastical powers, each 
of which has in its turn found protection 
within its walls and made it the principal 
centre of operation. 

This monument was built by the emperor 
Hadrian in the second Christian century 
as an imperial burial-place, after the Mauso¬ 
leum of Augustus on the opposite side of 
the river and some distance up the stream 
had been completely filled. Upon a square 
base it rose in two circular stories supported 
by columns; the whole being surmounted 
by a dome or a pyramid. It was ornamented 
with a profusion of statuary, and covered 
within and without with the most costly 
marbles. Its subsequent history is full of 
change. It was despoiled of its contents, 
and its sanctity first invaded, by the Goths 
under Alaric. Since that time it has been 
subjected to every sort of vicissitude, many 
of the episodes of its history reading more 
like the fanciful extravagances of a romance 
than a true narrative of facts. Perhaps, 
however, it has seen no changes so mate¬ 
rially great as those which have taken place 
during its latest years. So rapid has been 
the tide of events that the picture of an 
ecclesiastical festival given by Mr. Story at 
the beginning of his book has already lost 
its colour and its proportions—has, in fact, 
receded into the phantasmagoria of the past, 
probably to be no more revived in its former 
vitality. 

Mr. Story in this volume does not go 
over by any means unbroken ground. Mr. 
Hemans in his Mediaeval Christianity and in 
his Monumental Rome has already covered a 
considerable portion of it. We have here, 
however, a faithful and continuous narrative 
of the historical associations attached to this 
interesting building. The account would 
have been still more valuable to students of 
history if its references had been more 
copious and if a good index had been added. 
Perhaps Mr. Story scarcely does justice to 
the Castle as a structure. Instead of the 
indifferent engravings inserted in the volume, 
some of them only remotely or not at all 
connected with the subject, it would have 
been more satisfactory to give a few plans or 
diagrams to illustrate the nature of the con¬ 
struction of this marvellous building. Even 
those not specially learned in archaeology 
could not have failed to be interested in 
the ingenuity and science here displayed. 

It has been said that as much of the build¬ 
ing lies below the surface of the ground as 
is raised above it. Certainly the plans and 
drawings made by Piranesi during some 
excavations at its foundation fill the 
mind with amazement. The skill and 
labour expended on the substructure can 
scarcely be grasped or measured. Neither 
is the superstructure less surprising in 
its firmness and solidity. When the Castle, 
after having been held by the anti-Pope, 
supported by a French captain during a 
year’s siege, came into the possession of 
Urban VI., the people were so enraged 
at the damage it had caused them that 
they determined to rase it to the ground, 
but after destroying the marbles which 
covered it and labouring vainly at the solid 
walls they left it in despair, and it is hardly 


the worse substantially for this rough usage. 
The work of Piranesi, together with Canina'6 
restored elevation of the building, coo. 
structed from the description of Procopios 
and others, enables us to form a tolerably 
complete idea of the former strength and 
magnificence of this indestructible mom. 
ment. 1 

The second part of Mr. Story’s book is an 
essay on the “ Evil Eye.” It is a work of ! 
considerable research, and is altogether a j 
valuable addition to our knowledge of this ] 
branch of folk-lore. The history of tie 
superstition has been well illustrated with 
abundant references to Greek, Latin, and 
Italian writers. Mr. Story has given in. 
stances of the well-known power of fasci¬ 
nation which some animals exercise over 
their prey—observed particularly to be pos¬ 
sessed by serpents over birds—but it does 
not appear to have occurred to him that this 
circumstance in primitive stages of society 
may have originated the superstition. There 
is no doubt that the eye is a powerful moral 
instrument, and it is quite in the spirit of such 
knowledge that Coleridge makes his Ancient 
Mariner hold the unwilling Wedding Gust 
“with his glittering eye.” But old writer;, 
even the most intelligent of them, believed 
the eye to be possessed of a more positive 
power. Lord Bacon, in his essay upon 
Envy, says “ that there still seemeth to he 
acknowledged in the act of envy an ejacu¬ 
lation or irradiation of the eye." Sir 
Thomas Browne also, in treating of the 
Basilisk in his Inquiry into Vulgar Emit, 
says that “ we cannot reasonably deny that, 
beside our gross and restrained poisons re- 1 
quiring contiguity in their actions, there 
may proceed from subtiler seeds more agile 
emanations which contemn those laws and 
invade at distance unexpected; ” and, “that - 
this venenation shooteth from the eye and 
that this way a basilisk may empoison, 
it is not a thing impossible.” It is singular 
that the present Pope should be believed bv 
the Italians to be possessed of this baneful 
wer of the eye, which they call gctlalun 
■. Story relates that some labourers re¬ 
fused to proceed with their work if the Pope - 
should be allowed to inspect it in progress. , 
We need not, however, go to Italy for ex¬ 
amples of this superstition, nor beyond the 
limits of the British Islands. A correspondent 

of Notes and Queries (4th Ser., vol. i., p. 193), 
a few years ago, wrote:—“ The superstition 
of the Evil Eye is very prevalent in all parts - 
of Ireland, but especially in Connaught, 
where the people are exclusively Celtic. 

He then gives an instance of a Mrs. E. ■ 
having kissed a child and praised it without 
using the exclamation “ God bless it! 
omitting also to observe the averting 
formula of spitting: the child having died 
in convulsions the next day, both mother 
and nurse attributed its death entirely to , 
the above-mentioned circumstance. 

There are physiologists who would mam- 
tain that Mr. Story retains a part of the old 
superstition when he speaks of the effects 
“ produced upon men by the moon, rendering 
them mad when subjected too long to its 
influence; ” and when he asks if the moon 
“ is not the Evil Eye of the night.” 

William Davies. 
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Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John 
Bmring ; with a brief Memoir by Lewin 
B, Bowring. (London: Henry S. King 
k Co., 1877.) 

The author of these Recollections is best 
known as the favoured disciple and literary 
executor of Jeremy Bentham, as one of the 
starters of the Westminster Review, and as 
Minister to China when there occnrred our 
war with that country which was founded 
on the case of the lorcha Arrow. As he 
was bom in 1792, lived to 1872, and was 
brought into contact with a great many cele¬ 
brities, it might be expected that his remi¬ 
niscences would be full of interest; but 
such is not the case. The contents of this 
book include an imposing array of names 
of distinguished persons, of whom the 
world would be glad to hear; but in most 
cases Sir John has little or nothing to 
say about them worth printing. A propos of 
Bowring’s connexion with the Greek loan, 
we turned with curiosity to his reminiscences 
of Lord Byron, and met at the outset with 
the following curious passage:—“I never 
had the advantage, during his lifetime, of a 
personal acquaintance with Lord Byron. 
After his death his body was consigned to 
me in a puncheon of rum, which came from 
Missolonghi.” This is very good indeed: it 
is almost as good as “ imperial Caesar 
turned to clay; ” but the remainder of the 
section consists only of a few remarks on 
the poet such as any person might make, 
except mention of the important fact that 
there was a bed of Byron’s in existence in 
which, says Bowring, “I, too, haunted by 
the recollections of this strange genius, have 
often sought and found repose.” He did 
make personal acquaintance with Sir Walter 
Scott, who, he avers, pointed out the curtain 
from behind which the ghost of Byron ap¬ 
peared to Sir Walter; but that is about all 
we learn of that author, except that in the 
Memoir there is the following delicious pas- 
from a letter or memorandum of Bow- 
ring's describing a visit to Abbotsford in 
April, 1830:— 

“ I could not resist the fascination of Sir Walter’s 
repeated invitations, and nothing could have ex- 
twied the kindness with which he has welcomed 
*■ ^ found him writing for the Waver ley 
omit, but he locked up his manuscript, and has 
woted to me every moment of his time.” 

This was certainly exceedingly amiable of 
™ Walter, considering what Bowring’s 
pwtion and reputation were then, and his 
"political character. Of Wordsworth, Cole- 
and Southey we learn even still less: 
they seem introduced only in order to show 
that Sir John was on intimate terms with 
hem. In fact, the volume might very well 
have been entitled “ Recollections of Sir 
ohn Bowring by Himself; ” for certainly 
tr John is the principal figure in it, and 
e °““fir figures are too often brought in 
®erely to .suggest how intiiHhte he was with 
en, or in some other way to show forth 
own glory. Very commonplace incidents 
T^hoh as a spill from a horse which damaged 
f John’s coat, and falling from a wall 
, on W—are recorded under the heading 
Adventures.” The open vanity which 
m one of the most obvious features of his 
hhhMtor comes out prominently in these Re¬ 


collections, but not unpleasantly so, thanks 
possibly to the editor, whose brief memoir is 
not injudiciously written; but there are a few 
passages in the Recollections—such as a 
foolish, gossipy, and unfounded one relating 
to Prof. Wilson—which ought to have been 
excised. It was as well, perhaps, to take no 
notice of George Borrow’s violent attack on 
Bowring’s linguistic powers, and of the 
allusion to him in J. S. Mill’s Autobiography. 
Whatever may have been the cause, Bowring’s 
linguistic acquirements were greatly over¬ 
rated. His son mentions six languages in 
which he spoke “ with ease and fluency,” but 
in two at least of these he was extremely 
imperfect, not to speak of the other languages 
which it is acknowledged that he knew a 
little of, but very little ; and he can be severe 
enough himself on pretenders of this kind, 
as when he says of a certain Frenchman:— 

“ Langles lived and died with a prodigious re¬ 
putation for erudition, yet he was an ignorant 
quack, who supported himself by what he stole 
from others; but, in transferring it to himself, he 
had the cunning either to alter its character, or 
now and then to conciliate its owner by a puff. 
The secret of his reputation was to talk with 
every man on the subject of which that man was 
particularly ignorant. He would talk to a Per¬ 
sian of English books, or drive an Englishman 
perforce to Ispahan.” 

We notice one quite erroneous statement 
in this book about Commissioner Yeh, to 
whom its author stood in somewhat irri¬ 
tating opposition. Sir John says of Yeh 
that “his corpse was conveyed back to 
China, where it met little honour at the 
hands of his countrymen.” The truth is 
that, as described in the China papers at 
the time, Yeh’s remains were received with 
extraordinary respect and honour, not only 
by the officials, but also by the people of 
Kwang-tung; and Mr. J. G. Thomson, in 
his Straits of Malacca, Indo- China, and 
China, has recently mentioned that a 
temple has been raised at Canton to his 
honour, and that it is “a handsomely- 
finished, pretty edifice, among the best of 
its kind in Canton.” Yeh’s numerous exe¬ 
cutions of the Rebels of the Great Peace 
had endeared him to the people of Kwang- 
tung, because they had to a large extent 
preserved that province from the frightful 
destruction which the Tai-pings brought 
with them. This may be regarded almost 
as a crucial instance of Bowring’s accuracy; 
for Yeh was an opponent whom he eventually 
destroyed, and a chivalrous feeling would 
surely have prevented him from devising 
evil report of his dead adversary. 

There is not so much information 
about Bentham in this Autobiography as 
might have been expected; but we note the 
following not altogether unimportant fact in 
regard to his unpublished writings:— 

“ So much was Bentham in advance of his age 
that Sir Samuel Romilly recommended him not 
to publish some of his works, as he felt assured 
that printing them would lead to prosecution and 
imprisonment. Many of his writings I have not 
deemed it safe to give to the world, even after his 
death, so bold and adventurous were some of his 
speculations, but they remain in the archives of 
the British Museum, and at some future time may 
be dragged into the light of day." 

There are some interesting notices of 
Continental celebrities to be found in this 


volume, and a beautiful poetical translation 
of Condo’s elegy on the death of his friend 
Moratin, which we are left to presume is by 
Sir John Bowring, and which, if so, affords 
a very favourable specimen of his poetical 
powers. Andrew Wilson. 


Christ Church Letters. A Volume of Mediae¬ 
val Letters relating to the Affairs of the 
Priory of Christ Church, Canterbury. 
Edited by J. B. Sheppard, M.R.C.S. 
(Printed for the Camden Society, 1877.) 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury are 
not a little indebted to the editor of Christ 
Church Letters. It was Mr. Sheppard who 
recovered, after they had been long neglected 
and forgotten, the remarkable columns from 
Reculver, and procured for them their pre¬ 
sent safe resting-place in the beautiful 
precinct of the cathedral. The arrange¬ 
ment, in the chapter library, of the mag¬ 
nificent series of charters, retaining their 
seals, is due to him; and the excellent 
calendar of the “ Chartae Antiquae Cantuar.” 
(described in the Fifth Report of the Histori¬ 
cal MSS. Commission) was, we believe, com¬ 
piled by Mr. Sheppard. Probably no one is so 
well acquainted with the various muniments 
and manuscript treasures yet remaining at 
Canterbury, where, although the monastic 
library was frequently plundered, the muni¬ 
ment chamber, known as the Treasury, has 
almost completely escaped spoliation. Be¬ 
sides the charters, the Treasury contains more 
than twenty “ ancient volumes, chiefly Regis¬ 
ters of the Priory of Christ Church, containing 
an immense store of materials for writing 
history hitherto unknown except to a few 
privileged explorers.” There are also four 
large folios, in which have been mounted 
various disconnected fragments gathered 
together within the last few years. The 
fourth of these volumes contains the “ Christ 
Church Letters,” now printed for the Camden 
Society. While we gladly welcome them, 
we trust that we may regard them as an in¬ 
stalment of more ample supplies to come; 
and that extracts, at least, from the precious 
Registers of the Priory may in due time be 
given to us under the same editorship. 

The letters collected in the present volume 
range from the time of Prior Richard Oxen- 
den (his letter to Edward III. is dated 1334) 
to the beginning of the Priorate of Thomas 
Goldwell, who ruled the monastery from 
1517 to 1540. They embrace a period of 
great importance for the architectural his¬ 
tory of the cathedral and of the monastic 
buildings. The reconstruction of the great 
nave of the church; the completion of the 
central tower; the building of the “New 
Lodging,” now the Deanery; and of the 
fine hall of the “ Mayster Homors ” (so 
called from the elms, ormeaux, which sur¬ 
rounded it), now one of the Canons’ houses, 
all took place within the time treated of in 
the present volume. But the letters, although 
they refer for the most part to domestic 
matters, contain but one reference to the 
great works in progress. This occurs in a 
draft letter from Prior Sellyng to Arch¬ 
bishop Morton ( circa 1494); and the 
“pinnacles” about which the Prior writes 
were evidently those of the great central, 
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or “Bell Harry,” tower, then approach¬ 
ing its completion. 

“ Master Surveyor and I,” he says, “ have com¬ 
muned with John Wastell, your mason, berer 
hereof, to perceyve of hym what forme and shappe 
he will kepe in reysing up of the pynaclys of your 
new towre here. He drew unto us ij patrons of 
hem. The on was with doble fineall withowte 
croketts, & tho other was with croketts & sengle 
fineall.” 

The “ seyd Jo. Wastell ” is ordered to 
show his “ gode Grace ” the two “patrons,” 
and the Prior hopes that the work may be 
finished “ this nex somer ; ” so that “ your 
tonre owtwarde shuld appere a werke per- 
fite.” We gather that the raising of the 
tower was the Archbishop’s work, and that 
in this case, as in so many others, the 
master mason was the architect as well as 
the builder. 

In other letters we have some curious 
particulars about the “ wine of St. Thomas ” 
—an annual gift of a hundred “modii ” be¬ 
stowed on the monks “ for ever ” by 
Louis YET. of France, when he visited the 
great shrine in the habit of a pilgrim and 
offered a golden cup before it. The charter 
by which the endowment is conferred is 
dated from Canterbury in 1179. The 
monks received their wine with tolerable 
regularity until the days of Philip of 
Valois, when, during the chronic. state of 
war with this country, the supply was ar¬ 
rested. Under the successors of Philip the 
“ wine of St. Thomas ” reached Canterbury 
but occasionally; and in 1477, when Dr. 
Langton was at the Court of Louis XI. at 
Tours, on an embassy from Edward IV., the 
occasion was thought favourable for laying 
the griefs of the convent before the French 
king. Louis not only renewed the old grant, 
but ordered that the wine should be contri¬ 
buted from the choicest vineyards of Tou- 
raine, and not from the region of the more 
northern “ vin bleu ” which the grant of his 
ancestor had pointed out. A correspondent 
of Prior Sellyng, writing on this business, 
tells him that— 

“ the Kyng of fraunce askvd wheder that he 
had any tokyn of Sevnt Thomas delyveryd hym 
fro your Lordshyp's wisdome, made as he mygth 
wer hit on hys hatt in worsshyppyng of Seynt 
Thomas, the whiche wer to hym a gret pleasure. 
What shall be don in-this I remvt to yowr Lord- 
shyp.” 

We may be tolerably sure that the “tokyn ” 
was despatched, although no further men¬ 
tion of it occurs in these letters. This is 
a curious illustration of the truth of Sir 
Walter Scott’s picture of the king in Quentin 
Durward. There are some letters from John 
Fawne, a London vintner, who was the 
Prior’s agent for receiving the wine, the last 
record of which dates from 1514. Among 
similar domestic matters is a letter from Sir 
John Fogge to the Prior (about 1474), con¬ 
cerning the deer in the Prior’s park at West- 
well. They “ drew to the number of an 
hundred & one, wherof ther both xj dier 
of antelers.” This marked extremoly bad 
management; and Sir John advises that 
hunting in the park should be “ foreborn ” 
“ unto the time that more Raskell may grow.” 
Here we get the word “ rascal ” in its first 
intention—signifying deer in a certain stage, 
and in a poor condition. 

Many letters in the present volume refer 


to the college founded at Oxford by Arch¬ 
bishop Islip in 1362. The site is now 
covered by the eastern quadrangle of Christ 
Church, which perpetuates the name of the 
old foundation. Islip College was rebuilt in 
the time of Prior Thomas Chillendcn, the 
rebuilder of the nave at Canterbury; and 
the accounts of the Warden, who superin¬ 
tended the works, are so minute and precise 
that, as Mr. Sheppard asserts, “ it is possible 
from them to construct a picture of tho col¬ 
lege as it appeared when the Warden—the 
last workman having walked out of the gate 
—was left in possession of his new buildings.” 
The inmates of the new college were Bene¬ 
dictine monks (not all of them from Canter¬ 
bury) and secular clerks — “ undergra¬ 
duates” who seem to have been quite as 
unruly and as little submissive to discipline 
as mere secular students. It was probably 
as the head of the house (though he is not 
so entitled) that William Sellyng wrote 
to Prior Goldstone, thanking him for cer¬ 
tain green curtains sent to Islip College, 
“ pro cubiculo nostro ornando.” The ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude (if the Latinity be 
doubtful) are somewhat strong. “ Sensus 
vero obtunditur, confunditur animus, to- 
tusque adeo ipse consternatus videor, ut 
amplam tanti viri in me beneficentiam, . . . 
non posse me assiduis laudibus jugiqne 
gratulatione equare adverto.” A younger 
Sellyng, one Dan Richard, writes to the 
Prior (about 1480), desiring to exchange 
“ Arte ” for “ Lawe,” but with as little loss 
as might be :— 

“ I have had,” he says, “ I thanke your 
Fadyrhode, a long prose yn Arte, & the season 
is in a maner but lost, whych ys sorowfull to my 
herte to remembre, & my oonly comfort ys to 
remembre, yf hytt shall please you that I may 
goo to Lawe, that such smalle cromvs as I have 
gedryd in Arte shalle sumwhat fede me in 
Lawe.” 

There is an imperious letter from 
Henry VT. to the Prior and Convent (in 
1452), concerning the election to the vacant 
see of Canterbury. “ We be fully deter¬ 
mined & utterly concluded,” it runs, “ to 
have the Moost Reverend Fader in God the 
Cardinall & Archbisshop of York, oure 
Chaunceller, before al other preferred to the 
said Churche.” The Convent was obedient, 
and Cardinal Kemp was enthroned in the 
cathedral church within the year. And, 
among other curious passages in these 
letters, a character of Richard III., sent by 
Langton, Bishop of St. David’s, to the Prior, 
deserves attention. The year is 1483 :— 

“ I trust to God suae, by Michelmasse, the 
Kyng shal bo at London. He contents the 
people wher he govs best that ever did prince; 
lor many a poor man that hath su fired wrong 
many days have be relevyd & heipvd by hvm 
& his commands in his progresse. And in many 
grete citeis & townis wer grete summis of mony 
gif hym which he hath refusyd. On my trouth I 
lykyd Dever tho condicions of ony prince so wel 
as his. God hath sent hym to us for the welo of 
us al.” 

It should be added that Mr. Sheppard's 
long and careful Introduction, and the notes 
which he has appended to each letter, 
supply all the information necessary for a 
clear understanding of these Christ Church 
memorials. The volume is one of great value 
and interest. Richard John King. 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Spanhh 

Language in the British Museum. By 

Don Pascual de Gayangos. Vol I. 

(London: Printed by order of the Trus¬ 
tees, 1875.) 

The publication of this catalogue of the 
Spanish manuscripts in the British Museum 
was first suggested, as Mr. Edward A. 
Bond’s preface informs us, in the year 1867 
by Don Pascual de Gayangos, who pointed 
out to the authorities the advantage 
of collecting into one volume and com¬ 
pleting all the descriptions of these 
manuscripts, which are scattered up and 
down in the catalogues of the various 
departments of the great library. The 
Museum administration deserve great credit 
for listening to the suggestion, and for har¬ 
ing entrusted its execution to a scholar life 
Don P. de Gayangos, well versed in Spanish 
bibliography. We can form some idea of the 
extent and value of this collection, though the 
second volume of the Catalogue, which is to 
contain a description of the manuscripts 
that have been added since the year 186", 
and the tables of contents, is not yet pub¬ 
lished. As regards number, the collection 
is, of course, inferior to those in the great 
libraries of Spain ; in value it falls short 
of the Spanish department of the Paris 
library, not including exceptional treasures 
such as the Cancionero de Baetia, the 
Can<;.mer d’amor, the Cronica r'mada of 
the Cid, manuscripts which form the glory 
of the Paris collection; it contains, how¬ 
ever, a few good manuscripts, particularly in 
the sections of Spanish and miscellaneous 
history—unpublished chronicles, for instance, 
of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella; col¬ 
lections of letters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, whence the his¬ 
torian may reap an abundant harvest. 

The present volume enumerates the descrip¬ 
tion of 560 MSS. (if we are not mistaken, 
for the MSS. are described under the num¬ 
bers of the volumes in which they occur, 
without any detailed numbering of the docu¬ 
ments themselves), arranged in a methodical 
manner in classes and sections ; the volumes 
of miscellaneous subjects being fully de¬ 
scribed in the section to which the greatest 
number of pieces in each case happens to 
belong. A special section (Historical Mis¬ 
cellany) has been reserved for the Papda 
varies containing historical matter. 

Don P. de Gayangos has shown his know¬ 
ledge and great experience of MSS. in pw- 
portioning his notes to the importance of 
the documents : thus, he examines mo 5 * 
carefully different collections of unpublished 
historical papers, and quickly passes by 
certain very well-known or already pub¬ 
lished literary works. No one, of course, 
not practically familiar with the manuscript 3 
analysed can give any definite opinion as 
to the accuracy of the historical informa¬ 
tion, the identifications of persons and 
works. Nevertheless, the work of the 
Spanish scholar bears indications, which a 
student to some degree familiar with this km 
of research cannot mistake, of being on tn c 
whole very satisfactory. Wc have a 
remarks to make on the method adopted «} 
the editor. 

With regard, in the first place, to what way 
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be called the external history of the MSS., 
Don P. de Gayangos has not, we think, given 
all the information that might have been 
desired. Although he mentions occasionally 
the names of previous owners, we regret 
that he has not carried these enquiries 
still further. For instance, different docu¬ 
ments must have been bought by the Mu¬ 
seum at the sales of Heber, the famous biblio- 
philist, and of Vicente Salva, the book¬ 
seller. As there were catalogues printed for 
these sales it would have been useful had 
the manuscripts bought there been named, 
for people are too inclined to believe in the 
existence of several copies of a work when 
they see it mentioned in several cata¬ 
logues. The bibliographical notes are nu¬ 
merous, and deserve the thanks of the 
reader; but here Don P. de Gayangos has 
neither exhausted the resources of his own 
learning nor those of the institution in which 
he compiled his work, and where he had 
access to such an unrivalled collection of 
Spanish books. References to editions might 
with advantage have been more numerous. 
Moreover—and this applies particularly 
to the Spanish works—bibliography ought 
not always to confine itself to the editions, 
considering that copies of works infinitely 
more rare in print than in manuscript 
abound; reference should be made to biblio¬ 
graphical works as well, and to works on 
literary history. It is of little practical use 
to the reader, for instance, to know that 
such and such a work of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury was printed in 1480; where is he to 
find this edition ? Whereas a reference 
to the special bibliographers (Antonio, 
Rodriguez, Ximeno, Fuster, Torres Amat, 
Pedro Salva, &c.), or to the literary 
histories of Ticknor and especially of 
Amador de los Rios, will put him in the 
right way at once; he will often by their 
means be enabled to obtain information, not 
only with regard to the work in question, but 
also as to the author and surroundings, &c. 
ife have noticed works also hitherto 
unknown, concerning which further par¬ 
ticulars would have been desirable, and at 
least a few of the first and last lines. In 
other cases the editor might have economised 
space and made his catalogue easier of 
reference—in the collections of lyrical pieces, 
for instance—by making an alphabetical 
mdex of first lines, instead of describing the 
volumes page by page. 

The following are a few examples which 
justify these criticisms. The Catalan Bible, 
%. 1,526 (p. 1) is, according to the editor, 
‘probably the version ascribed to Bonifacio 
Perrer.” As we possess fragments of this 
version of Ferrer’s printed in 1478 (not 
*®ly the few chapters of the Apocalypse 
reproduced by Castro and Bayer, but the 
whole of the Psalms —see Guardia’s articles 
U1 the Revue de VInstruction publique, 
April, I860), some extracts should have 
been given to prove the identity. La Iliada 
y Homero, en romance , Add. 21,245 (p. 9), 
dedicated to the Marquis of Santillana, is 
00 briefly described. The only Castilian 
bunslation of the fifteenth century hitherto 
blown was Juan de Mena’s, dedicated to 
, ? Juan II.— Obras eatiricas del condo 
1 Mkmediaua, Lansd. 735 (p. 32) : Don P. 
“0 Gayangos might have noted the portions 


of this manuscript which have not been pub¬ 
lished by A. de Castro, Hartzenbusch, and 
Knust. All the autos sacramentales in 
Eg. 1,789 (p. 92) have been printed, not only 
those the editor mentions (see the catalogue 
of La Barrera). The MS. Add. 17,920 (p. 90) 
has no business in this catalogue, as it is in 
Proven 9 al and not “in the Catalonian dialect, 
probably written in Gascony or (!) in Rous¬ 
sillon.” See description of it by P. Meyer, 
Documents manuscrits, &c.,p. 15 and 61 seq., 
and Romania I. 385. The bibliogmphy of 
the works of Ramon Lull, Add. 10,428 to 
16,433 (p. 97, 98), is not all that could be 
desired. The part of the Libre de Mara- 
velles, entitled De les beslies, has been pub¬ 
lished by M. C. Hoffmann (Din Gatalanisclies 
Thierepos von Ramon Lull, Miinchen, 1872), 
from two MSS. in the Munich library. 
Subsequently M. Soldan, in the Jahrb. fur 
romanische und englische Lit., XIII., 368- 
380, gave the different readings of the text 
from that very MS. Add. 16,428. Lastly, 
a fourth MS. of this interesting work has 
recently been discovered in the Vatican (see 
the Rivista di filologia romanza, II., 117). 
Moreover, the Libre de Maravelles will 
soon appear in the Biblioteca Catalano, of 
M. Aguilo y Fuster of Barcelona. For the 
sake of certain poetical pieces in Add. MSS. 
16,430-32 (Le cant de Ramon, Le desconort 
d’en Ramon, verses made at the request of the 
King of Majorca), reference should also 
have been made to the Obras rimadas de 
Ramon Lull, published by G. Rossello, 
Palma, 1859, in Svo. In order to ascertain 
whether the Reladon de la passada del rey 
deFrancia, Francisco I., en Italia, SI. 2798 
(p. 280), is identical with the relation given 
by Fr. Juan de Oznaya, page to the Marquis 
de Pescara, Don P. de Gayangos had only to 
look into vol.IX. of the Coleccion de documentos 
ineditos at page 406. The historiographer 
of the King of France, author of the Life of 
Philip II. in SI. 2,802 (p. 230), is Pierre 
Mathieu, and not Pierre de Prette. With 
regard to the Discurso al rey Phelipe III., 
etc., better known under the title of El 
conocimiento dc las naciones, Eg. 329 (p. 
411), allusion should have been made to 
M. Guardia’s publication (Antonio Perez, 
VArt de gouvemer, etc., Paris, 1867, 8vo), in 
which he restores the authorship of this 
political treatise—ascribed without ground 
to Antonio Perez—to Alamos de Barrientos. 
Is the Historia memorable del principe D. 
Carlos, Add. 21,900 (p, 588), simply a 
translation of St. Real’s novel, or an original 
work ? We are not told. 

But here we stop lest we should lay our¬ 
selves open to the charge of wishing to make 
a parade of bibliographical learning, which 
is far from being our intention. Hitherto, 
scholars who made Spain their study had 
no analytical catalogue of Spanish manu¬ 
scripts to refer to (the catalogue of the Paris 
MSS. by the late Eugenio de Ochoa is in no 
way a serious work). They will value Don P. 
de Gayangos’ publication, which bears wit¬ 
ness to a considerable amount of work, all 
the more seeing that the collection of MSS. 
to which it introduces them presents a very 
large variety. It is to be hoped that the 
second volume will appear before long. 

Alfred Morel-Fatio. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Great Gulf Fixed. By Gerald Grant. 

(London: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 
Afterglow. “ No Name ” Series. (Boston: 

Roberts Brothers, 1877.) 

Lady Helena. By S. Vere. (London: 

Remington & Co., 1877.) 

Severed by a Ring. By Frances Geraldine 

Southern. (London : Remington & Co., 
1877.) 

The Great Gulf is the one which is supposed 
to divide class from class, and Mr. Grantrepre- 
sents it as too often parting heart from heart, 
by a mysterious, cruel, and impassable boun¬ 
dary. But his story scarcely exemplifies his 
theory. We have seldom read one in which 
the renowned Gulf is so often crossed and 
recrossed, and with tolerable ease, too, by 
both men and women. Yet the novel, in 
spite of its absurd improbabilities, is a good 
one. The different classes in society are well 
defined and not too broadly; but Mr. Grant 
trusts too much to mere repetition, and he 
has spent so many pages over what we must 
call physiological investigations, passionate 
love-scenes, with their frenzies, throbbings, 
faintings, &c., that he has left no time to 
marry his ecstatic couple at the end of it all. 
It is a pretty device, and occasionally a suc¬ 
cessful one, to leave the reader in doubt 
whether to weep or to be glad; but in this 
instance it is, we venture to say, a mistake. 
There is a certain big dog in the story, to 
which the heroine always talks when she 
has nobody else to talk to, or when a lover 
is by to listen. Indeed, Klint is one of the 
best characters in the book—an ugly brute, 
huge, fierce, and with only half a tail. The 
whole story reminds us somehow of this 
uncouth beast. It has a power and a cha¬ 
racter of its own, but it is decidedly un¬ 
pleasant, and it ends too abruptly. 

Afterglow, by an anonymous writer, is a 
story of Americans in Dresden. A Mr. 
Bishop, who has made his fortune in New 
York in the pork trade, has brought his son 
to Germany to study the language and pick 
up a little science before he goes into busi¬ 
ness with his father. At Dresden they come 
upon a lively gronp of their countrymen 
and countrywomen, with whom they asso¬ 
ciate and go sight-seeing. Foremost in the 
group are the widow Mrs. Daggett, and her 
daughter Lily. The elder of these ladies is 
an old love of Mr. Bishop p'ere; and now, 
when he finds her, after long years, the sub¬ 
ject of much small scandal in Dresden, 
dreadfully in debt, grey-haired, and full of 
worldly scheming for her pretty daughter’s 
future, he falls in love with her again, if 
indeed he has ever ceased to love her, and is 
determined, with a profound good nature, to 
pay her bills, set her affairs in order, and, if 
the fates are propitious, join their respec¬ 
tive children, Allen and Lily, in wedlock. 
Meantime, not only Allen Bishop, but Cap¬ 
tain Ritthold, a young Saxon officer, is 
in love with Lily Daggett. This young 
lady has inherited all her mother’s beauty 
and fascination, but has not yet learnt to be 
as callous as her mother in respect of debts 
and fibbing, and she has a notion that she 
should like to fall in love with the man she 
is to marry. The pork-merchant, Henry 
Bishop, with his apron-shaped beard, thrifty 
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travelling suit of tweed, and generous 
faithful old heart, is a capital character. 
But his son, a freckled young man, in 
a white hat, is a far less pleasing speci¬ 
men of his nation. He is a kind of cross 
between Goethe’s Werther and a half-bred 
Yankee. This spiritless and uninteresting 
youth, fortunately for Lily Daggett and the 
reader, disappears altogether, while his rival, 
the Saxon captain, carries off the widow’s 
pretty daughter. The status of Americans, 
and especially of American ladies in Dresden, 
was not, we are told, as pleasant as it ought 
to be when Mr. Bishop and his son first 
visited it. Human nature is seldom seen to 
advantage in exile, and here was a crowd of 
exiles, some of them mere waifs and strays 
from across the Atlantic, bent on pleasure, 
on husband-hunting, on debt-concealing, 
scandal-mongering, and the like. Their 
semi-Bohemian life among the Dresden 
students and officers is described so as 
to make it seem all harmless enough 
in the end. All their flirtations result in 
happy marriages, and we have nothing to 
say against this; hut is it not a little hard 
on Miss Powers, the strongminded graduate 
of a western college, who represents in this 
Dresden story one class of American women, 
that she is awarded for her share of the 
spoil Von Storgen, the red-faced Prussian 
bully, whom the freckled young man in the 
white hat has defeated in a duel P And, 
again, it seems unfair that Lily Daggett, 
whose worst fault was not knowing her own 
mind, should lose her brave young husband 
before her baby is born, and be left to moral 
aspirations and solitude; while her mother, 
after a long course of petty dishonesty, back¬ 
biting, and vanity, is installed as the wife of 
her old lover, Henry Bishop, in his country 
house on the Hudson, in a perfect “ after¬ 
glow ” of happiness and virtue. 

“Daughters, obey your mothers! Wives, 
be ruled by your husbands ! No questions 
are to be asked; only blank servile submis¬ 
sion in either case is to be permitted.” 
•Such is the moral of Lady Helena, ; popular, 
perhaps, in the days of Queen Charlotte, 
but decidedly out of fashion now, and a 
daring one for any novelist to take in hand. 
The story is carefully and tastefully written, 
and the character of the proud, way¬ 
ward, but noble-hearted Lady Helena is 
well drawn. Lady Temple, too, strong- 
minded, strong-willed, and gloomily virtu¬ 
ous, is a good example of a domestic tyrant. 
Whether the author really wishes us to re¬ 
gard her as the model of a mother and 
mother-in-law, or means to point out how 
in the long run her dismal theory of blind 
obedience too often breeds deceit and misery 
among the very people whom she tries to 
govern, is a question which readers must 
decide for themselves. 

It is really remarkable how Miss Southern 
has succeeded in treating of ugly subjects in 
such a very ladylike manner as to render 
them utterly insipid and harmless. One of 
the silliest girls we have ever had the plea¬ 
sure of meeting within the two covers of a 
book, named Madeleine Danvers, believes she 
has discovered her lover. Captain O’Neil, 
to be a married man, and that his wife is her 
own maid. She is forthwith tossed about 
on a sea of doubts and blunders, and 


finally marries somebody else. Then, when tion but the rule. While he mistrusts Russia, his 
it is too late, she finds that her lover is faithful judgment on the conduct of the British Govern- 
and free, and he at the same time learns that ment “ vel 7 severe. In fact, he attributes thepre- 
she is as madly in love with him as ever. A 8ent war m “nly to England’s refusal either herself 
great deal of scene-making follows, and the to ta ke any vjgorous steps in the matter, or to join 
lorlvr htUv. j* •*. ® j *i with Russia in coercive measures. The book 

1 J re81 f ts devil, contains various descriptive chapters relating to 

who is, however, rather slower m fleeing from Constantinople, the Troad, and other neighbouring 
her than, under the circumstances, he ought districts, but description is not a strong point with 
to be. But both finally triumph over tempta- the author; what he deserves to be read for is Mi 


nally triumph over tempta- the author; what he deserves to be raw for is Mi 
tion. The lady falls in love, a little late in clear and vivid account of the sequence of occiii- 
the day to be sure, with her own husband, and reDCea during a very eventful period, 
the disappointed Irish Captain solaces him- Service in Servia under the Red Crate, by E. It 
self with a pretty young wife of Madeleine’s Pearson and L. E. McLaughlin (Tinsley Brother-), 
choosing. The story would be an amusing is an unattractive book at first sight from the dis- 
one if it were not so completely irrational j° inted paragraphs, composed of one or two sen- 
and founded on impossibilities. The heart- whlch lts are covered, sri 
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could have been set nght at any moment, which are of the first importance for hospital work, 
and poor little Madeleine saved all her ad- good spirits and freedom from squeamisnness, and 
ventures. Then, too, it is difficult to believe they were well fitted for their task by former «• 
that there was ever such a foolish pair of perience in the Franco-German war. They also 

human beings as Madeleine and O’Neil e^ered into the life of the country, as far as 

They would have been run over to a dead l?* 80 , 118 do 80 who have no acquaintance with 

certainty, fallen overboard a penny steamer, lan ^- and 8aw a *«"» 

1 „ .1 J \ being moved about to several stations: but ud- 

^ , , ® r , mea * s of fortunately they have no skill in communicating 

themselves long before they reached the age their knowledge to their readers. The mostia- 

of love-making and devil-resisting. As it tereeting part is that which relates to the ani'to- 

is, the story can scarcely be called either lance at Paratjin at the time of the final struggle 

amusing or edifying. But it is harmless. with the Turks. They describe the Servians a 

Rosaline Orme Masson. indolent, easy-going, and unwarlike, and say tta 

the war feeling was almost entirely confined to 

- Belgrade. Perhaps the most valuable evidence tie 

_ book contains is that relating to the intense anti- 

NT literature. pathy between the Servians and Russians, whies 

his Two Years of the Eastern quite confirms all that was reported at the tune 

insley), has given a detailed by newspaper correspondents. From this we rosy 

umstances which led to the judge how little fear there is lest the southern 

ing from the commencement Slavs should welcome the rule of Russia—in other 

in the Herzegovina. As he words, how little progress Panslavism has made, 

tinople during the whole of and how destructive of all native development! 

special facilities for obtaining permanent Russian occupation would be. The 

correspondent of a leading writers evidently formed a very unfavourable 

his narrative is of great opinion of the Russian volunteers in Servia; and 

icause we obtain from it an their strictures on Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay and the 

ty in which English views of National Aid Society are exceedingly severe, 

regarded in Turkey. He Birds and Poets, with other Papers. By John 
m unprejudiced mind, hav- Burroughs. (New York: Hurd and Houghton; 
but little attention to the London: Triibner.) “ See, the smell of my son 
tame. His sketches of the j 8 33 the smell of a field which the Lord hath 
the scene, whether Turkish blessed ”—such ought to be the text for a review 
or ambassadors from other 0 f this little volume of essays. Those will lore 
V ^ ra Pv lc ’ that of ^ who love the earth, its geniality, its sanity,its 

rhose absence of reserve and joyousness, its simplicity, its tenderness. Ik- 
his views he compares to that Burroughs is a naturalist whose museum is the 
. Mr. Gallenga also initiates woods and the fields, and who lives on intimate 
questions relating to Turkey and affectionate terms with the beast of the earth 
desires an unbiassed onmion +t,« j oirnwirtllllKT tbit 
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current literature. pathy between the Servians and Russians, which 

Mr. Gallenga, in his Two Years of the Eastern quite confirms all that was reported at the tune 
Question (Samuel Tinsley), has given a detailed by newspaper correspondents. From this we may 
account of the circumstances which led to the judge how little fear there is lest the southern 
present war, beginning from the commencement Slavs should welcome the rule of Russia—in other 
of the insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he words, how little progress Panslavism has made, 
resided at Constantinople during the whole of and how destructive of all native development! 
this period, and had special facilities for obtaining permanent Russian occupation would be. The 
information as the correspondent of a leading writers evidently formed a very unfavourable 
English newspaper, his narrative is of great opinion of the Russian volunteers in Servia; and 
value, especially because we obtain from it an their strictures on Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay and the 
insight into the way in which English views of National Aid Society are exceedingly revere, 
the question were regarded in Turkey. He Birds and Poets, ,cith other Papers. By Job 
went there with an unprejudiced mind, hav- Burroughs. (New York: Hurd and Houghton; 
m ?>. 111 .{ 8 ? ven hut little attention to the London: Triibner.) “ See, the smell of mi son 

subject until that tame. His sketches of the ; B 33 the smell of a field which the Lord'hath 

principal actors on the scene, whether Turkish blessed’’—such ought to be the text for a review 
sultans and pashas or ambassadors from other 0 f tbia little volume of essays. Those will love 
States, are remarkably graphic, especially that of jt w b 0 love the earth, its geniality, its sanity, its 
General Ignatieff, whose absence of reserve and joyousness, its simplicity, its tenderness. Mr. 

m stating his views he compares to that Burroughs is a naturalist whose museum is the 

of Pnnce Bismarck. Mr. Gallenga also initiates woods and the fields, and who lives on intimite 
us into most of the questions relating to Turkey and affectionate terms with the beast of the earth 
on which the reader desires an unbiassed opinion a nd the fowl of the air and everything that 
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—the good and bad of the character of the 
Turks themselves, their finances, their reforms, 
their relation to the subject races, and the prin¬ 
cipal influences that are at work among them; 
and gives us an account of various classes in 
the capital, especially of the Softas, or divinity 
students, whom he describes as constituting a 
corporation long after the completion of their 
course of study, and amounting, at the most 
moderate computation, to 20,000—“ priestly vaga¬ 
bonds, some of them of the worst description.” 
But the interest of his narrative culminates 
in that group of events which are exciting 
enough for any work of fiction—the insurrection 
which overthrew Abd-ul-Aziz, and his subsequent 
suicide; the derangement of mind and ultimate 
ejection from the throne of his unfortunate suc¬ 
cessor ; and the massacre of the Pashas by Hassan 
the Circassian. We also obtain valuable inform¬ 
ation on such subjects as the sale of slaves at Con¬ 
stantinople, the admission of Christian evidence 
in the law-courts, and the treatment of the rayahs, 
with regard to which last point Mr. Gallenga ex¬ 
presses his opinion that in some of the provinces a 
state of violence and oppression was not the excep- 


creepeth upon the earth wherein there is life 
English readers have already made his acquit- 
ance through the very pleasant little book on hires 
named Wake-Robin. Of the present volume the 
author says:— 

“ I have deliberated a long time about coupling sons 
of my sketches of outdoor nature with a few chap ttIS 
of a more purely literary character; and I h®” 
confided to my reader what pleased and engaged me 
beyond my four walls, to show him what absorbs w d 

delights me inside those walls; especially as I have 
aimed to bring my outdoor spirit and method within, 
and still look upon my subject with the best natu¬ 
ralist's eye I could command.” 

Among the outdoor sketches we particularly enjov 
that entitled “ Our Rural Divinity,” the praise oj 
the cow, with notices of the three individual 
cows which the writer owned, and one— Ohloe, > 
bright-red, curly-pated, golden-skinned Devon 
—that he loved. In his literary estimates jk- 
Burroughs values chiefly what is native, primitive, 
unelaborated; heroic character appears to hi® 
more important in a great writer than even 
culture; no grace charms him so much as tie 
grace of strength and instinct. The volu® e 
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contains admirable essays on Emerson and on 
Walt Whitman, written in a spirit of love and 
frenial admiration rather than attempting an ex¬ 
haustive critical treatment. Of Emerson he 
writes, however, not without some critical reser¬ 
vations :— 

“Emerson's quality has changed a good deal in his 
later writings. His com is no loDger in the milk; it 
is grown hard, and we that read have grown hard 
too. He has now ceased to be an expansive revolu¬ 
tionary force, but he baa not ceased to be a writer of 
extraordinary grip and unexpected resources of state¬ 
ment. His startling piece of advice, ‘ Hitch your 
wagon to a star,’ is typical of the man, as combining 
the most unlike and widely separate qualities. Be¬ 
cause not less marked than his idealism and mys¬ 
ticism is his shrewd common-sense, bis practical 
bent, his definiteness—in fact, the sharp Now Eng¬ 
land mould in which he is cast. He is the master 
Yankee, the centennial flower of that thrifty and 
peculiar stock More especially in his later writings 
and speakings do we see the native New England 
traits—the alertness, eagerness, inquisitiveness, thrift, 
dryness, archness, caution, the nervous energy as dis¬ 
tinguished from the old English unction and vascular 
force.’’ 

The essay on Whitman, as readers of Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs’ earlier study of that poet are aware, is 
that of one who has found in Whitman enough, 
and mere than enough, to satisfy his spiritual and 
imaginative needs. The testimony of Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs is of great interest as being that of one 
who has lived in close personal relations with 
Whitman. He finds a perfect identity between 
the man and his book, and regards “ Leaves of 
Grass,’’ and “ Two Rivulets,” as precious chiefly 
because they bring the reader within the enno¬ 
bling personal influence of a man whose character 
is great, simple, and commanding, 

Esgliscke Studien, herausgegeben von Dr. E. 
Killbing. 1.Band, 2. Heft. (Heilbronn : Henninger.) 
This serial deserves to be heartily welcomed by 
English scholars. The following is a list of con¬ 
tents and a notice of the conclusions arrived at in 
the principal articles of the present number. (1.) 
“Mho is the author of the tract ‘ Some Observa¬ 
tions touching Trade and Commerce with the 
Hollander snd other Nations,’ commonly ascribed 
to Sir W. Ralegh P ” by A. Buff. Oldys is right 
in denying Ralegh's authorship, and ascribing the 
authorship to John Keymour. (2.) “ Zu Chaucer’s 
Caecilien-Legende,” by E. Kolbing. Chaucer's 
source for “ The Second Nun’s Tale ” is found not 
in the Legends Aurea of Jacobus a Voragine, but 
in the Latin version after Simeon Metaphrastes 
which is printed in Historiae Aloysii Liponumi de 
ritw sanctorum, pars II. Lovanii, 1571, p. 32, sqq. 
The English metrical Life of S. Cecilia (Harl. 
HSS. 4,196, fol. 191, sqq., and Cott. Tib. E. vii.), 
different from that given from the Ashmole MS. 
a the Chaucer Society’s Originals and Analogues, 
B printed; hut this was not used as a source by 
Chancer. Caxton in his “ Lyf of Saynt Cecilye,” 

* n. 1483, shows that he had steeped and saturated 
himself in the Cecilia legend of Chaucer. (3.) 

“ Ein Beitrag zur Kritik Chaucer’s,” by J. Koch, 
i careful and laborious study. The description of 
the temple of Venus in the “ Parlament of 
Fonles ’ is found to be an unaltered fragment of 
“* first redaction of “ Palamon and Arcite.” 
From the same redaction Chaucer transferred the 
•tanzaa describing Areite’s ascent to heaven to his 
‘‘Trovlus and Creseyde,” B. v. stanzas 260-262 
(cf. Teseide, xi. 1-3). The passages of the 
u Knighte's Tale ” which resemble Boccaccio are 
Probably not direct translations from the Italian, 
•ut passages of the original “Palamon and 
hreite ” altered from stanzas to rhymed heroics, 
(wch believes that he has solved the riddle of the 
wnale eagle and her suitora in the “ Parlament of 
ponies.” The date assigned to the poem is 1381; 

5 “ concerned with the marriage of Anne of 
whemia with Richard II.; the royal bird, suitor 

the female, is Richard, the other two suitors 
of lower degree are a Bavarian prince and a Mark- 
P&ve von Meissen, to whom Anne had been he- | 


trothed at an early age. “ Queen Anelida and the 
False Arcite ” was intended, in Koch’s opinion, 
to l>e a rehandling of the abandoned “ Palamon 
and Arcite,” so altered as to accord with the 
spirit of the “ Legend of Good Women,” showing 
how the love of women is ill repaid by men. 
Accepting as probable ten Brink's suggestion that 
Chaucer’s “Lollius ’’comes from Horace's Epistles, 
Koch adds that Chaucer may not have been aware 
of the fact that Boccaccio was author of the 
“ Filostrato.” (4.) (5.) The Vision of St. Paul 
and the Legende of Eufrosyne, reprinted from 
Vernon MS. ( 6 .) Anglo-Saxon and Early Eng¬ 
lish Pronunciation, by Prof. March. (7.) An in¬ 
teresting essay on the characteristics of Henry 
Fielding, by F. Bobertag. ( 8 .) Wiesmann’s ed¬ 
ition of King Horn, reviewed by A. Stimming. 
There are other shorter articles. Altogether the 
editor, Dr. Kolbing, may be congratulated on 
having brought together an interesting and valua¬ 
ble miscellany. 

Geschichte des Englischen Drama's, von J. L. 
Klein. Zweiter Band. (Leipzig: Weigel.) This, 
the thirteenth volume of Klein's History of the 
Drama, the second volume of the portion of the 
work dealing with the English Drama, traces the 
growth of English dramatic literature from the 
Moral Plays to Marlowe. The same fearful and 
wonderful laboriousness, the same violent energy, 
the same amazing style (considered Aristophanic 
hv the author) which have made preceding 
volumes a joy or terror to the reader, characterise 
this latest production of Klein. On page 850 the 
“ heavenly Swan of Avon ” is hailed in a formid¬ 
able sentence of violent rapture. We do not 
know whether Klein’s Shakspere volume has been 
left by the author wholly or partly written. It 
would he a crime not to wish for the further 
studies of so learned and laborious a writer, a 
writer, moreover, of a certain ill-balanced genius; 
yet human nature is weak, and it would perhaps 
De impossible to prevent the escape of a dastardly 
sigh of relief if we were assured that the “ Swan 
of Avon ” were not to he made the occasion of 
testing our scholarly fortitude in a thousand page- 
long sentences of passion and of erudition. Klein’s 
History of the Drama is a mine of facts, but much 
hard honng, darkness, foul air, and the danger of 
being overwhelmed by rocky conglomerate of 
words, must he endured if one would profitably 
work the minerals. 

The Boudoir Shakesjreare. Edited by H. Cun- 
dell. Vols. II. and III. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
These pretty volumes, containing As You Like It, 
King Lear, Much Ado about Nothing, Romeo and 
Juliet, Twelfth Night and King John, are edited on 
the same principles as the volume already noticed 
in the Academy. Passages offensive to our 
modern feeling of reserve are omitted, and by 
the employment of brackets an abridgment of 
each play is suggested, rendering it possible to 
read the abridged play aloud in less than two 
hours. 

Sir Walter Raleigh the Author of Shakspere's 
Plays and Sonnets. By G. S. Caldwell. (Mel¬ 
bourne : Stillwell and Knipht.) The compiler of 
this pamphlet, which is chiefly composed of ex¬ 
tracts from Tytler’s Life of Raleigh and Knight's 
Life of Shakspere, has materials “ all tending to 
prove that Sir Walter Raleigh wrote Shakspere’s 
plays,” which “ would occupy several volumes." 
It must seem hard to such an enquirer when 
skilled Shaksperian scholars refuse to spend their 
time in considering the question, as it must seem 
hard to a student of geometry who has squared 
the circle that his professor declines to go into 
the proof. We have, however, read this pamphlet, 
and while not unwilling to admit that the writer 
may be an ingenious person, we perceive down¬ 
right errors—on which it is unnecessary to report 
—which make us congratulate ourselves that we 
have had a pamphlet to read and not the “ several 
volumes.” The writer does not seem to he aware 
that we have heard much of all this about Raleigh 


and Shakspere before from Delia Bacon. We 
trust for the sake of the future of the world that 
there is nothing special in the soil of Awiavmw 
and of Australia which fertilises the germs of in¬ 
tellectual hobbies. 

Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation: 
Specially Arranged. (Henry S. King and Co.) 
This is a delightful little volume of selections from 
Tennyson, specially intended for young readers, 
but forming an excellent introduction to Tenny¬ 
son's poetry for readers of all ages. The poems 
are well chosen and happily arranged. We only 
object to fragments of two poems which do not 
hear to be so broken in pieces—“ The Two Voices ” 
and “ The Palace of Art; ’’ and we could have 
wished for some longer and more continuous pas¬ 
sages from “ The Idylls of the King.” This 
volume ought to do much to prolong the reign of 
Tennyson over the English imagination. The hoy 
or girl who comes to love such a book has gained 
entrance to a world of beauty and high thinking. 


The Handy English Word-Book. By the Rev. 
J. Stormonth. (London and Edinburgh: Nimmo.) 
This is a really useful dictionary-appendix for 
average readers and writers, including tne Diction¬ 
ary of English Inflected Words, previously 
noticed in this Review, the spelling of difficult and 
doubtful words, spelling-rules, rules for punctua¬ 
tion based on the analysis of sentences, and a list 
of foreign quotations, translated, and re-spelt for 
pronunciation. “ Surely,” as Mr. Stormonth writes, 
“ it is a matter of no small importance that such 
subjects, constituting, as they do, ‘eveiy-day 
difficulties ’ to most people, should be brought 
together into one handy volume for ready refer¬ 
ence.” The work seems carefully and thoroughly 
done, with a view to the wants of a large daw of 
persons. 

The Student's English Grammar. By Prof. 
Pearson and Prof. Strong. Second Edition. The 
Student's Primer. By Prof. Pearson and Prof. 
Strong. (Melbourne: S. Mullen.) A larger and 
a smaller English grammar; both are well arranged, 
clearly written, and in some respects fresh and 
original. They give more materials for thought, 
and tend more to set the young student thinking for 
himself than such books commonly do. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, whether in presence of the excellent 
works of Dr. Morris, the useful School Manual of 
English Grammar by Dr. Smith and Mr. Hall, 
and the older grammar of Morell, these books can 
effect an entrance into our country. 

Rhythmical Index to the English Language. 
By J. Longmuir, A.M., LL.D. (Tegg.) An 
index to rhymes of different orthographies; thus, 
under ace are found the rhyming words which 
terminate in ase. A special and interesting fea¬ 
ture is the list, under each heading, of imperfect 
yet allowable rhymes; the value of these imper¬ 
fect rhymes in English poetry is very great. 
Thus under ace are given as allowable rhymes, 
“ grass, glass, &c.; peace, cease, &c.: dress, less, 
&c.,’’ and citations follow from Pope, Parnell, and 
Garth. It is a pity that the compiler should have 
sought his authorities wholly or almost wholly in 
the eighteenth century; no poet has used imper¬ 
fect rhymes with finer effect than Shelley. 


Tasso’s Enchanted Ground, the Story of Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered. (Hatchards.) The story is told 
in English prose. Portions had been already 
treated in the same way by Leigh Hunt in his 
“ Stories from the Italian Poets,” but now for the 
first time the narrative iB fully presented. The 
work is well done, and it may be serviceable and 
pleasant to some readers. We should, however, 
ourselves prefer to approach Tasso through Fair¬ 
fax's rendering into verse ; and we doubt the 
wisdom of anticipating with children the impres¬ 
sion which a great poem might afterwards pro¬ 
duce, by making them half-acquainted with it 
through such an imperfect medium as prose. 


Hours with Men and Books. By William 
Matthews, LL.D. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs and 
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Co.; London: Triibner.) These essays, by an 
American ■writer, without being worthless, fall so 
far short of being original, beautiful, or in any 
way distinguished, that we cannot solicit English 
readers to examine them. They keep the level 
road of the commonplace very steadily; they are 
a portion of tens uns idle biindigt, das Gemeine. 

Out of School at Eton: being a Collection of Poetry 
and Prose Writings. By some Present Etonians. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Some future Praed 
or Macaulay may be among the contributors to 
this volume, but he would be a rash critic who 
would venture to distinguish the future man of 
genius from his schoolfellows. Boys' achieve¬ 
ments of climbing and canoeing, boys’ wit and 
humour, some sentiment, and a little moralising 
will be found here pleasantly jumbled together. 

e note as singular the absence of any piece of 
literary criticism, a kind of writing in which 
boys sometimes show precocious ability. We 
like the writer of the sketch of “ Hodzon,”— 
Hodzon the powerful, average youth, who is a 
force by virtue of his unvarying commonplace- 
ness; and there is an account in hexameters of a 
debate at “ Our House Debating .Society,” “ How 
we discuss’d whether Mary of Scotland was 
justly beheaded,” which no doubt contains por¬ 
traits of Etonians, and is amusing enough. “ The 
little victims play,” apparently as “ regardless of 
their doom " as when Gray gazed at their pre¬ 
decessors a hundred and thirty years since. 

Words of Warning, in Verse and Prose, ad¬ 
dressed to “ Societies for Organising Charitable 
Relief and Suppressing Mendicity .” By S. 
C. Hall, F.S.A. (Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 
This is benevolence (whether judicious or the 
reverse), not literature; a protest in verse and 
prose, aided by woodcuts of piteous sufforers 
among the poor, against doing charity “ by 
proxy,” through the means of a society for 
organising charitable relief. 

The Best Reading. Edited by F. B. Perkins. 

S ew York: Putnam’s Sons; London: Sampson 
w and Co.) . The idea of this American book is 
excellent. It aims at guiding average readers—not 
scholars—to a selection of the best books on each 
of some hundreds of subjects alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged. It has already passed through several 
editions. Under the head “Russia” we find 
twenty-two books of history and travel named, 
with the place of publication and price of each 
book given ; under that of Turkey, fourteen books. 
The selection of books is generally popular, and 
is made in many cases with small discrimination ; 
moreover, the volume is not adapted to English 
readers, as American editions are mentioned in 
preference to English. A serious defect is the 
absence of dates of publication. Still, the execu¬ 
tion is far from despicable, and if the idea were 
appropriated by some publisher in our countrv and 
the work of preparing lists of books entrusted to 
several hands, a popular guide to reading might 
be produced which would be widely useful. If the 
writers of the chief articles in Messrs. Chambers’ 
Encyclopaedia were to furnish a short bibliography 
of each of their subjects, the object would be at 
once accomplished in a far more efficient way 
than it could possibly be by a single compiler. 

Indian Railicays: their Past History, Present 
Condition, and Future Prospects. By Juland 
Danvers, Government Director of the Indian 
Railway Companies. (Effingham Wilson.) Mr. 
Danvers has acted wisely in reprinting his very 
valuable and interesting paper on Indian Rail¬ 
ways, recently read before the Society of Arts, by 
request of the Indian Committee of the Council. 
He has not only given a good historical summary 
of the work done by companies in India with the 
legitimate aid of Government guarantees, but he 
has placed upon record facts and opinions which 
cannot but be acceptable to philanthropists as well 
as to mere shareholders. To those acquainted with 
the resources of our Eastern Empire, its customs 
and its inhabitants, the statistics will be rather 


satisfactory than startling. If the financial results 
have, “ as a whole, disappointed expectations,” it 
cannot be said that the good effects—social, poli¬ 
tical, or commercial—of the Indian railway have 
been too highly coloured in the picture presented 
by the writer of the pamphlet under notice. 
Politically, indeed, he has not said half enough of 
the immense advantages gained. Imperial India, 
without the locomotive, would have been an 
anomaly and a laughing-stock in the eyes of Con¬ 
tinental Powers accustomed to the ways and 
means of Great Britain. Now, if she has the 
misfortune to arouse envy, she will continue to 
command respect and admiration. Her 7,000 
miles of railway are, at least, something sub¬ 
stantial to Bhow in return for labour and outlay; 
while few readers, after examining the details of 
completed lines supplied by Mr. Danvers, will re¬ 
fuse to endorse his statement that “all these 
great undertakings have not been carried out 
without much human exertion both of mind and 
body, and without a large expenditure of money.” 
The concluding remarks merit close attention, 
coming as they do from one who has had access 
to the best sources of information on the question 
discussed, and one whose intelligence and expe¬ 
rience eminently qualify him to advise. Cheap 
rates and fares are advocated in the interests of 
the public, and economy on the part of railway 
administrators and executives. But there is 
much to be learnt in the perusal of the whole 
pamphlet; and the appendix supplements the 
main paper with the opinions of competent and 
practical men, independently of useful statistics. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish 
in the autumn The Three Wishes, a story for 
girls, by M. E. B., with illustrations by Mr. C. 0. 
Murray; and Little May's Friends; or, Country 
Pets and Pastimes, by Miss A. Whittem, with 
illustrations by Mr. Harrison Weir. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have purchased the 
copyright and plates of Kay’s Original Portraits 
and Caricature Etchings, and propose to issue, 
towards the close of the year, a limited impression 
printed from the original plates engraved by the 
late John Kay. 

Essex is the title of a new historical drama 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Mb. Leopold Katscher is about to publish, 
with Gunther of Leipzig, a German translation 
of Taine’s History of English Literature. 

Berthold Auerbach, who has left Berlin for 
a summer residence in Tarasp, has in hand a novel, 
which is now nearly complete. Its title is Landolin 
von Rcutershofen, and the author describes it as a 
“ Dorfroman.” It will be first published in the 
feuilloton of the Berliner Tagblatt, but Auerbach 
has given permission to the firm of Mosse to ar¬ 
range for its simultaneous appearance in other 
continental journals, and also in translations. The 
Baden newspapers have just given publicity to an 
account of their famous countryman’s manner of 
working. It seems that each new creation of the 
author of the Schwnrzwalder Dorfgeschichten is dic¬ 
tated by him to a shorthand writer. Auerbach, 
however, never allows the first draft to go to the 
press. He weeds out all the superfluities in this 
original stenographic edition of his story, and more 
than half the matter is frequently pruned away. 
The final copy delivered to the printer is invari¬ 
ably in Auerbach's own handwriting from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

The Chetham Society has recently issued its 
101st volume. This is the seventh portion of 
the Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, the bibliographical 
monument of the late ltev. Thomas Corser, M.A., 
whose collection at the little rectory of Stand was 
one of the most remarkable of its class ever made. 
This volume deals with the letters G and H, and 


includes notices of rare editions of Habington, 
Herbert, Arthur Golding, &c. The remainder of 
the material left by Mr. Gorser will occupy three 
more volumes. They will be issued under the 
editorial care of Mr. James Crossley. When 
complete the work will form a contribution to 
English bibliography of the highest importance. 

TnE New York Tribune says:— 

“ Tho plans for the new ‘ Poole's Index ’ to periodica! 
literature are making rapid progress. The curra; 
Literary Journal contains a list, submitted by Mr. 
Poole and the committee, of the periodicals which it is 
proposed to index. It includes no less than US 
periodicals not included in the Index of 1853, besifo 
tho later volumes of thirty therein indexed. In .ill 
the schedules include over 4,600 volumes of periodical 
literature, inclusive of the year 1876. Supposing 
each volume to average only ten articles to be in¬ 
dexed, and each article to be entered or referred to 
but twice, here are a hundred thousand entries st 
once ; as a matter of fact, the total is likely, iD the 
present plan, to reach noar double that sum. Such 
an index, including both English and American perio¬ 
dicals, will be absolutely invaluable to the student 
and general reader, especially as the careful results 
of the first scholars are now often presented through 
the columns of the magazines. The actnal wort oi 
indexing is to be carried through by the co-operation 
of the lending libraries, and can scarcely take le» 
than three years, if it does not take as much as fire. 
Mr. Poole himself will do the final editorial woi 
assisted by Mr. Fletcher, of Hartford.” 

M. L’ABBf: Martin has edited, in Syriac, the 
treatise of Bar-Zu‘bi on the accentuation of the 
eastern Syrians, with a French translation (Im- 
primerie nationale), and has thus happily supple¬ 
mented Dr. Phillips’ edition of the treatises of 
Mar Jacob, Bar Hebraeus, and other represent*- 
tives of the western Syrians. 

The Officer's Memorandum Book for Peace a 
War, compiled by Lieut.-Col. R. Harrison (Henry 
S. King and Co.), is a collection of notes on 
military subjects arranged alphabetically, and of 
the briefest nature. Space is left on several pages 
for any additions that may be required, and a few 
slips of paper are placed in the cover for tempoituj 
notes. The memorandum book is simply what it 
professes to be, a “ refresher ” to the memory at 
a time of need, and may be useful to officers who 
do not already possess the Handbook for Fuli 
Service or the Soldier's Pocket-Book, either of 
which would seem to be more suitable to the 
requirements of active service. 

Mr. Skeat's edition of the second version,® 
Text B, of The Vision of William concerning Pim 
the Plowman, cir. a.d. 1377, has been chosen for 
the first B.A. honours examination at the Univer¬ 
sity of London. The volume has at present no 
notes, but Mr. Skeat’s notes to all three version! 
of the poem will, it is hoped, be issued at the end 
of September by the Early English Text Society 
The Glossary is put off till next year; hut all 
difficulties are, meantime, fully explained in the 
notes. 

The six days’ sale of the late Dr. E. F. Ifim- 
bault’s library, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge, ended on Tuesday last week, the 
total sum realised being 1,077/. 13s. 6d. Ike 
library included an extensive and rare series ol 
works relating to ancient music, printed and m 
manuscript, the most valuable lot being a manu¬ 
script collection of Motetts, Hymns, Anthems, 
Songs, &c., made by Thomas Mulliner, Master of 
St. Taul's School, which fetched 82/. Among the 
other lots were:—a manuscript collection 
Anthems, Motetts, &c., made at the beginning « 
the seventeenth century, 20/. 10s.; another col¬ 
lection of a little later date, 21/.; a collection of 
songs by composers of the seventeenth century, 
13/. 13s.; the Hon. Roger Norths Memoirs ft 
Musick, edited by Dr. Rimbault, 1846, ***“ 
numerous additional illustrations, 13/. 15*-| ® 
“ pair of virginals,” the once popular musira* 
instrument, made by Adam Leversidge, London, 
1000, in excellent preservation, the painting 
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within the lid representing promenaders in St. 
James's Park, Bold for 2(5/. The remaining lots 
\m\ui\edDMi n'e bibliographical Decameron, 13/.; 
Minim's Typographical Antiquities, 5)/. 2s. 6d .; 
A Bristol Drollery, 1674, 51. 2s. (id .; Gower's 
Ik Confmime Amantis, 1554, wanting title, 
71. os.; Beaujoyeulx’s Balet Comique de la 
Borne, 1582, 14/. 10s.; Antony Holborne's 
Imam, Galliards, Almains, See., 1509, HI. 10s; 
Pinvford's Breefe Introduction to the Skill of 
Mustek, 1054, the only copy known of this edition, 
10/, 10#.; Wood's Athenae Oxonienses, Dr. 
Bliss's edition, 15/. 10s. Yet more interesting 
were Dr. Rimbault's Collections for a History of 
Soho (his native place): these comprised scarce 
engravings, original drawings, cuttings, and ad¬ 
vertisements from old and modern newspapers, 
scarce plans, &c. Some portion of the history, 
extending to upwards of 200 pages, had been 
written by Dr. Rimbault, and the manuscript 
was included in the lot, which went for 33/. 

Mb. Blakchari) Jekrold writes to us, a propos 
of our review of the third volume of his Life of 
Napoleon III .:— 

“One point on which I claim a right to answer 
your reviewer, is where he says that I represent * the 
man who violated his oath and broke every law ’ as 
acing within the limits of a lawful authority, which 
i« nit trie. I have distinctly condemned the Presi¬ 
dent’s violation of his oath.” 


The .Association for the Reform and Codification 
of the Law of Nations holds its annual conference 
a: Antwerp, under the presidency of Lord O’Hagan. 
The inaugural meeting will take place on August 
and the sittings, which will be held in the 
Hotel de Ville, continue until September 3. Re¬ 
ports and papers are promised on various subjects 
of Private International Law, towards which the 
Association has already contributed much valuable 
information, as well as on the burning questions 
of the rights and duties of belligerents and 
neutrals, which are scarcely destined to be settled 
by a congress of unofficial lawyers. 

A koxx of the Benedictine monastery at 
Rairern, between Briinn and Vienna, has com¬ 
pleted a mechanical curiosity in the shape of a 
seif-moving terrestrial globe, 1-4 metres in dia¬ 
meter. A combination of wheels gives it a 
motion similar to that of the earth, and when 
once set going it will revolve for three weeks. 
At the north pole of the axis are dial-plates, on 
which the days, months, &c., are indicated, and 
over these is a smaller globe, by means of which 
the motion of our planet round the sun is exhi¬ 
bited. The larger globe sets the smaller one in 
notion by the agency of twelve wheels. The 
construction of the mechanism took more than 
ten years’ patient application, and was only com¬ 
pleted after numerous experiments. As regards 
rKCTaphical details, the map on the globe is care- 
lutiy drawn, and shows all the latest discoveries. 
The steamer routes, railway and telegraph lines, the 
h-ights of mountains, anti the depths of the ocean 
* all distinctly shown. By a somewhat odd 
conceit, the year in which the globe was begun 
^”*#1 can be ascertained by a rearrangement of 
certain letters of the Benedictines’ motto inscribed 
w it :—“I n hoc, sicut in omnibus, glorificetur 

- 11 '. ’ The maker of the globe is a self-taught 
nwhanician and artist, who, during the past 
tnirty years, has adorned the monastery with 
numerous examples of his skill and ingenuity. 

Is the fifteenth century tho custom of writing 
Journals of travel, which had been so long re- 
'Juteil to clerics and members of religious 
oyltH. was extended to the cultivated members of 
jar knightly and mercantile classes in the rich 
Jtmian cities. In the early part of the century 
pi-Ttmage became a fashion among tho noble and 
tbs rich families of Bern, Zurich, Niirnberg, and 
jmujr cities. Most of the pilgrims appear to 

aye kept diaries. Many of these have been 
Kintid “7 local literary societies. The Holy 
*amd was the favourite goal, but Rume was often 


taken in the way. No account of these widely- 
scattered treasures of the family and civic archives 
of Southern Germany has ever appeared in Eng¬ 
lish. The Literarische Verein of Stuttgart lias 
just issued an addition to this interesting series 
bv printing Nicolaus Mussel’s Description of the 
Citv of Romo. Mussel was a wealthy member of 
the Niirnberg Rath. He was not present in Rome 
as a pilgrim, but in bis official character as a re¬ 
presentative of bis free city at the coronation of 
Frederick III. in 1452; but be evidently regarded 
his presence there as a great religious privilege, 
and spent much time in the visitation of churches 
and relics, lie says that in one chapel no less 
than a hundred and eighty thousand years of in¬ 
dulgence could be obtained every day. lie was 
shown among Old Testament relics, the Ark of 
the Covenant, the two stone Tables with the Ten 
Commandments, and the thorn-bush in which God 
appeared to Moses. He also saw the rope with 
which Judas hanged himself, and the shears with 
which the Emperor Domitian caused the first ton- 
sure to be shorn on the head of St. John. He 
tells us that tonsure was first imposed upon the 
Christian Apostle by his persecutors as a stigma 
and mockery, and was afterwards adopted by the 
priesthood in imitation of their apostolical fore¬ 
runner. As a matter of fact, the tonsure was not 
originally clerical, but monastic: a layman was 
often tonsured, while a priest remained unshorn. 
Councillor Mussel was not critical; but the con¬ 
nexion between the Apostle John and the custom 
of tonsure points backward to the controversies 
on the right form of the tonsure between the 
Roman and Anti-Roman parties in England in 
the seventh and eighth centuries. Perhaps St. 
Wilfrid, in his journey to Rome on this very 
matter, studied the shears to which his Irisn 
opponents attributed the first Eastern or Anti- 
Pe trine tonsure. 

We record with regret the death of Mr. William 
Longman, F.S.A., at Ashlyns, near Great Berk- 
hampstead, on the 13th iust., in his sixty-fifth 
year. The deceased gentleman was a son of Mr. 
Thomas Longman, for many years the head of the 
celebrated publishing-house of LoDgmans in Pater¬ 
noster Row, and was himself admitted to a share 
in the business in 1839. By his devotion to busi¬ 
ness he materially assisted in increasing the pro¬ 
sperity and reputation of the firm. In his pleasant 
retirement in Hertfordshire he occupied himself, 
in addition to the ordinary duties of a country 
gentleman, with the study of history, and by his 
lectures at Chorley W’ood helped to spread among 
his neighbours a better knowledge of tlieir an¬ 
cestors. A lecture delivered by him on Switzer¬ 
land was printed for private circulation in 1857, 
and a little work containing suggestions for the 
exploration of Iceland passed into a second 
edition in 1861. The llistory of the Life and 
Times of Edward III. (2 vols., 1809) was a 
more ambitious essay in the fields of historical 
research, and was favourably received by a critical 
public. As chairman of the Finance Committee 
for the completion of St. Paul’s, he naturally 
applied himself to the study of the past history of 
the cathedral, as well as to its improvement for 
future generations. The result of his researches 
was a History of the Three Cathedrals dedicated 
to St. Paul in London (1873), a volume agreeably 
written and charmingly illustrated. The future 
historian of the booksellers of London will re¬ 
cognise in the character and talents of Mr. 
William Longman a worthy descendant of tho 
energetic and far-sighted men who laid tho foun¬ 
dations of the firm of Longmans. 


ROTES OP TRAVEL. 

Ox July 14 we mentioned that the International 
Commission of the African Association had re¬ 
solved upon despatching an expedition to Africa 
without delay. We now hear that all the neces¬ 
sary arrangements have been made, and that tho 
expeditionary party, under the command of M. 


Crespel, is just on the point of starting. They 
will, in the first place, establish depots at Zanzibar 
and also at some point in Unyamwesi, after which 
they will apply themselves to the carrying-out of 
one of the great features of the Brussels pro¬ 
gramme—viz., the establishment of a permanent 
“ station ” in the interior, probably near, if not 
on the shore of, Lake Tanganyika. In spite of 
M. d’Abbadie’s protest, of which a translation was 
given in the Academy of August 4, the party will 
consist of at least three Europeans, in addition to 
the chief—viz., M. Cambier, as astronomer and 
geographer, Dr. Maes, as naturalist, and M. Mamo, 
for general exploring work. The expenses of the 
Expedition will, of course, be entirely provided 
out of the funds of the International Commis¬ 
sion, which have recently received a handsome 
addition from this country. 

The Portuguese Expedition to the West Coast 
of Africa will soon take its departure for tho in¬ 
terior. As our readers are aware, two of the 
party, Major Serpa Pinto and Captain Brito 
Capello, sailed from Lisbon in the Zaire, on 
July 7, and Lieutenant Roberto Ivens, of the 
Portuguese navy, who has just completed a three 
years’ service on the African station, was to leave 
Lisbon on the fifth of this month. Senhor Pinto, 
it may be mentioned, has already had considerable 
experience in African exploration, having made 
journeys to Lake Nyassa and the neighbourhood of 
the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi; and the party 
are said to be all thoroughly inured to the climate. 
They are well provided with scientific instru¬ 
ments, among which is a universal theodolite of 
his own invention, presented to them by M. 
d’Abbadie, the African traveller. 

The rival schemes of MM. Wyse and de Puydt 
for making a canal across the Isthmus of Darien 
are just now attracting some attention in France; 
and as the former has already been described in 
the Academy, it may not be uninteresting to 
recall the salient features of the latter. The 
canal, according to M. de Puydt’s plan, would 
start on the Atlantic side from Puerto Escondido, 
about 140 miles south-east of Panama, and follow 
tjie valley of the small river Turgandi, running 
almost north and south; it would then take a 
south-easterly direction, and enter the valley of 
the Tandla. It would next be taken to the Cor¬ 
dillera range, which it would cross through a 
defile between the Mali and Estola peaks. The 
mouth of this defile, which is the highest point to 
be overcome, according to M. de Puydt's observa¬ 
tions, is at a height of about forty-six metres 
above the level of the sea. From that point the 
canal would be continued on the Pacific side in 
the valley of the River Pucro, and would follow 
this stream to its junction with the Tuyra, 
the chief river of tho isthmus, to which it 
would run parallel for some distance, even¬ 
tually joining it about sixtv-five kilometres 
above its mouth. The waterway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific would thus be completed. 
The length of the canal proper would be about 
88 kilometres; it would have no locks, but would 
not have the same level as the two oceans. There 
would be a culminating point, the position of 
which has not yet been definitely fixed, but it 
would be somewhere on the Pucro. The waters 
of the higher regions would be collected at this 
spot, and allowed to ilow down by gentle declivi¬ 
ties towards the Atlantic and I’acilic. M. de 
Puydt’s plan, we may add, is adopted by an asso¬ 
ciation styled the Societd Internationale du Canal 
Colombian. 

The recently issued Bulletin of the Socidtd de 
Geographic de Paris contains, among other matter, 
a long paper by M. J. Dupuis, on his journey up 
the llung-kiang (Red River) to the Chinese pro¬ 
vince of Yunnan, and somo news of the French 
expedition on the Ogowe, in the shape of extracts 
from a letter written bv M. Savorgnan de Brazza 
at Lopfi to the Governor of the Gaboon. The 
number also contains maps illustrating both these 
communications. 
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El Siglo of Montevideo of July 6 publishes 
the following letter from Sr. Wiener, dated from 
the capital of Bolivia on May 25, describing his 
bold ascent of the south-eastern peak of Illimani, 
one of the highest mountains of the Cordillera 
Real in Bolivia, and among the most elevated 
points of all S. America:— 

" In fulfilment of the scientific mission to S. Ame¬ 
rica intrusted to me by the French Government, I 
made an ascent of the south-eastern peak of Illimani, 
on May 19, in company with my secretary Sr. Don 
Jos6 Maria Ocampo, and the surveyor Sr. Don Jorge 
B. de Grumbkov. The ascent was begun at 4 h. 40 m. 
a.m., from the farmhouse of Cotana, which lies at an 
elevation of 8,012 feet [? Paris feet] above the sea- 
level. Following a path which leads thence up the 
skirts of Illimani, we reached the rancho of a native 
named Manuel Itula at 7 a.m., and rested fora quarter 
of an hour at this point, which is at a height of 9,992 
feet; continuing on the path we crossed the brook 
which waters the gully Of Caimpaya, and there, at sn 
altitude of 10,402 feet, came upon some cultivated 
plots of ocas (an edible root). The point at which the 
last trees of the kind known as Chachacoma in Peru, 
and Kehua in Bolivia, were seen, was at a height of 
11,392 feet; and the line which marks the beginning 
of the perennial snows, which we reached at 10 h. 6 m., 
is 14,027 feet above the sea. The ascent on horse¬ 
back was not possible beyond a torrent bed, which 
was entered at an elevation of 13,842 feet, and at the 
foot of this we left our animals at 9 h. 20 m. a.m. 
Hence upward the slopes had an inclination of 40° to 
45°; in parts of these the alpenstock was not suf¬ 
ficient aid, and the ropes had to be used. After nine 
hours of climbing we reached the actual summit of 
the S.E. peak of Illimani, to which we have given the 
name ‘Pico de Paris,' and on which we left a 
confirmation of our ascent hermetically sealed-up 
in a glass tube. The elevation of the peak by 
aneroid barometer is 20,112 feet, and by boiling 
point thermometer 20,288 feet; the temperature was 
7° centigrade (45° F.). A remarkable fact, and one 
which surprised us not a little, was the ease of 
respiration, remembering that at an equal altitude in 
aerostatic ascents respiration has been found very 
difficult, and has caused very disagreeable symptoms. 

I attribute this fact to the continual upward current 
from the Yfingas (the tropical lowlands below an 
altitude of 6,000 feet) and from the valley of the 
Rio de la Pas, as well as to the semicircular enclosure 
formed by the heights in this region constituting a 
sort of receptacle or atmospheric bag, if one may use 
the expression. As we did not attain the summit till 
4 h. 50 m. p.m., it was necessary to begin the descent 
almost at once in Older that we should not be over¬ 
taken by the darkness in the region of perpetual 
snow. Five hours of descent brought us again to the 
rancho of Manuel Itula, and there we passed the 
night, our latter march having been aided by fine 
moonlight.” 

The south or highest peak of Illimani has been 
variously measured trigonometrically from beneath 
as follows:—By Pentland, 19,843 Paris feet; by 
Hugo Reck, 20,022 Paris feet; hy Pissis, 20,037 
Paris feet; and by Minchin (1877), 21,224 English 
or 19,915 Paris feet. 

A remarkable natural phenomenon supposed 
to be connected with the recent great earthquakes 
on the Pacific coast is reported from the district 
called Ohacras in the Argentine province of Cata- 
marca. Whether it is that the land has suddenly 
fallal in, or that subterranean reservoirs of water 
have been let loose, the district named is being 
submerged and formed into a lake which is rapidly 
increasing in extent. 

_ M. Bonnat, the former explorer of the Volta 
river on the West African coast, writes to 
L'Exploration from a place named Aodoua on 
June 3, describing the progress of his new expedi¬ 
tion, to which we have formerly referred. He 
Teached the Gold Coast on April 10, and by the 
17th had completed the transport of his goods 
from Axim to the mouth of the river Encobra (no 
doubt the Ankobar of the maps), which is seventy 
yards wide at its mouth, and had shipped these in 
eight canoes. _ After five days of difficult ascent 
against the river current, swollen by the recent 
rains, resting each night at one or other of the 


many villages on the banks, the foot of a rapid 
was reached, which barred the passage of the laaen 
canoes. M. Bonnat went on overland through the 
jungle to Aodoua, where he was well received by 
the native chiefs, and after much labour had suc¬ 
ceeded in dragging his little fleet up to this point 
beyond the rapids. He describes the country as 
exceedingly fine and productive. 

Nature of the 9th inst. notes that a letter has 
been received by Dr. G. Bennett (now in London) 
from Signor D’Albertis, dated from Somerset, 
Northern Australia, on May 2, in which he says: 
—“ I am ready to start for the Fly river, New 
Guinea, and intend to leave in the steam launch 
Neva to-morrow morning if the weather is tine. 
My crew consists of five Chinese, three South Sea 
Islanders, and an engineer.” 


DISCOVERY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM OF 
FIRST CHRISTIAN HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


THE 


The Tubingen University has just (August 8-11) 
celebrated its fourth centenary, and many are the 
books and dissertations which have been written 
to celebrate the event. Among them is one of 
special interest to English Hebraists and to book- 
lovers in general. It is a photolithographic repro¬ 
duction of Conradi Pcllicani De modo legendi et 
intelligendi Hebraeum, from the British Museum 
copy. This is at once the first Hebrew grammar 
written by a Christian, and the first book printed 
with Hebrew type in Germany. Up to this time 
bibliographers of Hebrew grammar (for instance, 
Steinschneider, Fiirst, and others) have uniformly 
described it as published in Basle, 1503, in 
quarto; but nobody appears to have seen it, and, 
in 1870, F. Bresch, in his Esquitse Biographique 
sur Conrad Pellican, and last year Dr. Ludwig 
Geiger (son of Dr. Abraham Geiger, and well 
known himself by his historical publications), in 
the Jahrbucher fiir Deutsche Theologie , were able 
to argue, with every appearance of conclusive¬ 
ness, that the work had never been printed at 
all. And yet it was printed, and is still extant 
in not a few libraries, the British Museum 
among others, though Dr. Geiger expressly says it 
is not to be found there, nor yet at Oxford, Paris, 
Berlin, or Basle. It is not, indeed, a separate 
work, but forms part of the famous Margaritha 
philosophica of Gregorius Reisch, the encyclo¬ 
paedia of the learning of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, there is only one of the many editions 
of this work in which Pellican's Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar is to be found—namely, that printed by 
Griininger in Strassburg, 1604 (to be distin¬ 
guished from another edition of the same 
place and the same year, printed by Johannes 
Schott). And now another bibliographical riddle 
can be solved. Two other books of Pellican's 
have been mentioned by all bibliographers since 
T. Chr. Wolf (1706), (that is, in addition to his 
De modo, Basileae, 1503), which are: Qrammatica 
Hebraica, Argentor., 1640, and Dictionarium 
Hebraicum, Argentor., 1640. Yet even Wolf 
confesses that he had often sought the last-men¬ 
tioned work, but never seen it, and so too says 
Dr. L. Geiger. How should they have done so, 
when all three works (De modo, Basle, 1603; 
Grammatica, Argent., 1640, and Dictionarium, 
ib .) are identical, and to be found in the Mar¬ 
garitha philosophica, printed by Griininger, Argen- 
torati, 1604, 4to ? The misprint 1540 instead of 
1504 has been transmitted through nearly two 
centuries without having been noticed or cor¬ 
rected. The other misleading statement, that the 
De modo was published Basileae, 1503, in 4to, 
emanated from the famous Swedish traveller of 
the last century, Job. Jas. Bjornst&hl, who saw a 
copy of this work in the library of the Bene¬ 
dictines at Cologne, mistook the date of the 
dedicatory letter of Pellican, “ Ex Basilea Ealendas 
Maij Anno MDIII.” for the year and place of the 
publication, and added the size of the book 
“ quarto ” (German edition of his Letters, 1782, 
vol. v., p. 343). 


Pellican’s Grammar itself, together with Had- 
ing-book and Hebrew-Latin-Greek List of Work, 
is contained on twenty leaves (thirty-nine pages) 
in quarto, including two very interesting full-page 
woodcuts, most probably by Michael Wolgemuth. 
The one represents the bringing of the Alphabet to 
the Hebrews by Moses, to the Greeks by Cadmus, 
and to the Latins by Nicostrata, the wife of 
Evander; the other the prophet Isaiah sitting at 
his desk and waiting for inspiration. It is sur¬ 
prising to find how much Hebrew Pellican learned 
by his own exertions in two years; the gramme 
is, of course, not as complete as Reuchlin's Jfudi- 
menta, hut much better than one would expect; 
only when we read in Pellican’s biography 
(published from his autograph presetted at 
Zurich by Dr. Riggenbach, also for the Tubing® 
Celebration) how burning and untiring his zal 
was, we begin to understand his progress. Much 
less successful was the founder of the Hebrew 
types, or rather, the workman who cut the 
types, for they seem to have been wrought ia 
wood. The longer passages from Isa. i. 63, Pa. x„ 
&e., would be rather difficult reading to a studau 
of our day. We ought to mention, in conclusion, 
that these interesting facts have been brought to 
light by Dr. E. Nestle, who came to London in 
1875 to work at Syriac manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and whose valuable essay on the his¬ 
torical treatment of Hebrew Proper Names his 
been already noticed in the Academy. The selling 
price in Germany of the photolithographic repro¬ 
duction of this British Museum treasure is tin 
marks (five shillings),'and any foreign bookseller 
would gladly take orders for the book. Ninetr 
copies only are at present on sale. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE SCIENTIFIC BRANCHES 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 

With a view to promote the study of the special 
scientific branches of geography, the Council of 
the Royal Geographical Society resolved last jear 
that a sum not exceeding 5001. should be annually 
applied in some such manner as the followin', 
but at the same time they did not bind themseires 
down to any particular programme :— 

1. For grants to assist properly qualified persons 
in undertaking in any part of the world gtopa- 
phical investigations of a specially Bciauk 
nature, as distinguished from mere exploration. 

2. For grants to aid in the compilation of 
useful geographical data, and in preparing them 
for publication; and in making improvements is 
apparatus or appliances useful for geographical 
instruction, or tor scientific research bv txavellers. 

3. For fees for the delivery of lectures oo 
physical geography in all its branches, as well a 1 
on other scientific aspects of geography in relation 
to its past history, or the influences of geogra¬ 
phical conditions on the human race. 

The ground covered by this programme was so 
extensive, that the first steps taken towards its 
fulfilment were of necessity somewhat tentative 
in their nature, and the Council have hitherto 
confined their attention to the third section. 
During the past session a series of lectures has 
been delivered—the first, by General R. Strachey. 
’ ' an introductory lecture, on Scientific Geo- 

S ; the second, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, on 
mperature of the Deep-Sea Bottom; at* 1 
the third by Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, on the 
Comparative Antiquity of Continents, as inw - 
cated hy the distribution of living and extinct 
animals. Similar arrangements, we are gjad_w 
hear, have been made for the session of 187’"^’ 
and it may be interesting to note here that these 
lectures will always be published, in the first »■ 
stance, in the Proceedings of the Society. General 
Strachey’s and Dr. Carpenter's have already »> 
appeared, and Mr. Wallace’s wiU be publishes 
during the month of September. , 

With a view to cany out the first and sec 01 * 
sections of their programme, the Councu no 
invite offers from persons who are willing *t> 
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qualified to undertake special investigations, 
'whether by experiment, calculation, or historical 
research, or to carry out any other description of 
valuable geographical work. Such work will be 
liberally remunerated, and the Society will there¬ 
fore c laim the sole right of publishing the results 
for a certain defined period. It may fairly be 
hoped that this scheme, if well responded to, will 
gradually bring about the publication of a large 
and valuable series of geographical essays. 

The line to be taken is thus indicated by the 
Council:— 

“The range of subjects contemplated is extremely 
wide, being almost co-extensive with science, because 
there is hardly any physical fact that does not admit 
of having new light thrown upon it when treated in 
geographical correlation with others. There is still a 
large field for the application of mathematical pro¬ 
cesses, independent of such well-known topics as the 
projections of the sphere, geodesy, and astronomical 
methods of determining position.” 

The Council do not, however, think it advisable at 
present to specify definite subjects of research, but 
rather to leave the choice to persons who have 
original ideas as well as a desire to work them 
out, if only they were assured that their labour 
would he remunerated; but still they think it 
well to call the attention of such persons to two 
scientific schemes, as they may, perhaps, be pro¬ 
perly tenned. One of these was drawn up by the 
late Admiral W. H. Smyth, in order to snow the 
various enquiries which should be encouraged in 
the leading divisions of the science of Geo¬ 
graphy:— 

I. Akolute, —(1) Of the mass and form of the 
globe; (2) motions and intrinsic properties of the 
globe; (3) of effects from celestial causes. 

II. Phyrical. —(1) Natural divisions and geo¬ 
logical features of the world; (2) mountains, 
plains, deserts, mines, and minerals; (3) parti¬ 
culars of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; (4) 
seas, lakes, rivers, and springs; (6) currents, 
tides, and hydrographical data; (6) climate, 
winds, weather, ana seasons; (7) volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and other phenomena. 

HI. Special. —(1) Ancient and modem history 
of the earth; (2) the distribution of races and 
languages; (3) names, derivations, and revolu¬ 
tions of states and cities ; (4) latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes, wtronomical and geodesical; (5) the varia¬ 
tion, dip, and other magnetic phenomena; (6) 
determination of heights and distances; (7) rela¬ 
tive magnitudes of all countries and nations. 

IV. Political. —(1) Population, division of the 
people, general statistics; (2) artificial divisions 
of land, agriculture, produce; (3) commerce, 
■nsnu&ctures, fisheries; (4) government, man- 
nere, customs, laws, policy; (5) canals, roads, 
sills, bridges, markets; (6) religion, education, 
forces, arts. 

The other scheme aUuded to is that propounded 
by General Strachey in the lecture which he de¬ 
livered before the Society last session. 


THB CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 

Jn Organising Committee will nominate to the 
Conference for election as vice-presidents the 
“*v. H. 0. Coxe, librarian of the Bodleian, Mr. 
Js *. T. Clark, keeper of the Advocates’ Library, 
the Rev. Dr. Malet, librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. It is perhaps not entirely a casual 
incidence that these three libraries are the 
Javgest in England (after the British Museum), 
“Vptland, and Ireland respectively, 
ror election to the council of the Conference 
T committee will nominate from among pro- 
)Wial librarians Mr. J. Small, librarian of Edin¬ 
burgh University; the heads of the Free Public 
Lbrariee of Birmingham (Mr. J. D. Mullins), 
wverpool (Mr. P. Cowell), and Manchester (Dr. 
p, .r^btadoro); the librarian of the Literary and 
Mlosophicai Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. 

; and that well-known worker in the 
“° IB I feld, Mr. W. E. A. Axon, secretary of 


the Manchester Literary Club. From among 
London librarians they will nominate Mr. G. 
BuUen (keeper of the Printed Books), and Mr. R. 
Garnett (superintendent of the Reading Room), 
of the British Museum; Mr. R. Harrison, libra¬ 
rian of the London Library; Mr. W. H. Overall, 
the Corporation librarian; Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, 
librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society; and Mr. 
B. Ii. Wheatley, librarian of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society. Of these Messrs. Harri¬ 
son, Vaux, and Wheatley have been chairmen of 
the Organising Committee. 

The committee will propose for election as 
secretaries their own secretary, Mr. E. B. Nichol¬ 
son, librarian of the London Institution, and Mr. 
H. R. Tedder, librarian of the Athenaeum Club, 
one of their most active members. 

To obviate needless criticisms it is right to 
state that the committee wished to include among 
their nominations Mr. H. Bradshaw, librarian of 
Cambridge University; Mr. E. Edwards, the his¬ 
torian of libraries; Mr. D. Laing, librarian of the 
Signet Library ; and Mr. James Yates, the public 
librarian of Leeds. With Mr. Edwards, who is 
travelling, they were, however, unable to commu¬ 
nicate ; Mr. Laing cannot be present; and Messrs. 
Bradshaw and Yates prefer to give their support 
in a less public capacity. It must be added that 
the committee will propose to assign three vice¬ 
presidencies and several places on the council to 
representatives of other countries, of whom it is 
believed that a considerable number wiU attend 
the Conference. 

The probabilities that the Conference will have 
a most important influence on the future of 
libraries in this country continue to increase. The 
inaugural address of Mr. Winter Jones will be, we 
hear, of an exclusively practical character. The 
Organising Committee mil not merely propose the 
formation of a Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, but, in order to give it immediate life 
and activity, will submit a constitution for it. 
Finally, Mr. Nicholson will call the attention of 
the Conference to the want of free public refer¬ 
ence and lending libraries in London, and wiU 
move the appointment of a committee of leading 
librarians and men of note and influence, to pro¬ 
mote the further adoption of the Public Libraries 
Act in the metropolis. 


CATALOGUS CODICUM HANUSCRIPTOBUK, ttCT 
LIBERA T.ITATR SCAB MAJB8TATIS ABDUL HAMID 
II. IMFERATORIS OTTOMANOBUM BIBLIOTHECAE 
UNIVRRSITATIS REGIAE BUDAPESTIENSIS DONAH 
SUNT. 

I. 

Codices Latini omnino Oorviniani, insigniis gen- 
tiliciis Mathiae Corvini distincti. 

1. M. T. Ciceronis c. Verrem orationes. Codex 
membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 166, s. a., ornamentis 
marginalibus et 7 initialibus deauratis distinctus. 

2. dementis Fapae successors Petri Itinerarium. 
(Per Rufinum presbyterum Aquilegiensem traduc- 
tum.) Cod. membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 134, orna¬ 
mentis marginalibus et 13 initialibus elegantissimis 
auro pictis illustris. 

3. Curtius Rufus: Re rum Gestarum Alexandri 
Magni Regis Macedonum Libri Novem. Cod. membr. 
saec. xv. in fol. folior. 132, ornamentis marginalibus et 
7 initialibus auro pictis et insigniis geutiliciis Beatricis 
reginae ornatus. 

4. Eusebii Pamphili De Evangelica Praepara- 
tione Libri xiv. Cod. membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. iii. 
et 182, ornamentis marginalibus, 14 initialibus deaura¬ 
tis conspicuus, 8. a. 

6. Eusebii Pampbili Chronica, cum interpreta¬ 
tions S. fiieronymi presbyteri et superadditis Prosperi. 
Cod. membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 77, ornamentis 
marginalibus et 11 initialibus (majoribus et mino- 
ribus) deauratis insignia. 

6. Scriptores Historiae Augustas: Emili Probi 
De Excellentibus Ducibus Exterarum Gentium; Plinii 
Secundi Liber Illustrium Virorum. Cod. membr. 
saec. xv. in fol. folior. iii. et 178, ornamentis margin¬ 
alibus ae 36 initialibus elogantissime deauratis exa- 
ratus, s. a. 


7. Silius Italicus: De Secundo Bello Punieo 
Libri xvii. Codex membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 185, 
ornamentis marginalibus ac 17 initialibus elegan¬ 
tissimis decoratus, s. a. 

8. P. C. Taciti Fragmentum Libri. Cod. membr. 
saec. xv. in fol. folior. 132, ornamentis marginalibus 
et 10 initialibus auro pictis distinctus. 

9. Q. S. F. Tertullianus: Adversus Marcionem 
Libri quinque. Cod. membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 178, 
ornamentis marginalibus, 5 maj. et 10 min. initial¬ 
ibus deauratis illustris. 

10. Theophrastus: De Historia Plantarum Libri 
decern, et De Causis Plantarum Libri sex; ex Greca 
Lingua in Latinam traduxit Theodoras Gaza Graeeus 
Thessalonicensis. Cod. membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 
250, ornamentis marginalibus splendidissimis et 18 
initialibus deauratis distinctus, inter omnes Corvin- 
ianos pulcherrimus. (In folio veteri ligaturae agglu¬ 
tinate habet: Vespasianus florentinus fecit fieri flor- 
entie.) 

ri. 

Oodices Latini, ut praesumuntur Oorviniani. 

11. C. Julii Caesaris Commentarioram Libri xiv. 
Cod. membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 212, 14 initia¬ 
libus elegantissimis omatns; folium 1-um, ubi oma- 
menta marginalia et scutum Matthiae regis pingi 
solobant, deest, 8, a. 

12. Suetonius Tranquillus: De Duodecim Caesar- 
ibus. Codex membr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 179, eum 
una litera initiali auro picta, s. a.; folium 1-um deeet. 

13. Panegyrici Veteres (Incipit Panegyric™ 
Plinii II., etc.). Cod. membr. saec. xv. in fol. mitt, 
folior. 143, s. a., ornamentis marginalibus et 12 initi¬ 
alibus deauratis insignia; folio 1-mo pagina adverse, 
locus ille ubi scutum appingi solebat (serto viridi 
circumdatus), vacat. 

nr. 

Codices alii, qui nee scutum nec characterem 
Corvinianum habent. 

14. Albertos Magnus: De Mineralibus Libri 
quinque. Cod. chart, saec. xv. plus vi. in 4to, folior. 
93., s. a., in fine mancus. 

15. Albucasis [Albnghazi ?] : Cyrurgia, cum formis 
instrumentorum. Cod. membr. saec. xiv. in fol. 
folior. 47, 8. a., formis instrumentorum coloratis 
perquam multis illustratus. 

16. Aristoteles: Liber Phisicorum. Cod. membr. 
eaec. iv. in 4to, fol. 56, s. a. et auctore. 

17. Aristoteles: Liber Posterioram ; Egidius 

Romauus: De Purifications Intellect™ possibilis 
contra Commentatorem, Quid sit Medium in Demon¬ 
strations Potissima; Antonins De Parma: De Uni- 
tate Intellect us, Liber De Arte Fidei Catolicae. 
Cod. saec. xv. in membr. ex papiro, forma fol. 
folior. 72, ornamentis marginalibus, tribus minia- 
turis et multis initialibus coloratis exiguis eum scuto 
incerto. • 

18. Biblia Sacra Utriusque Foederis. Cod. 
membr. saec. xiv. in fol. min. folior. 412, 72 minus- 
turie distinctus, ad initium et in fine a putredine 
inutilis. 

19. A. M. T. 8. Boetius: De Consolations Philo¬ 
sophise Libri quinque. Cod. memb. eaec. xv. quart, 
folior. 56, ornamentis marginalibus et 5 initialibus 
deauratus, e. a. et titulo. 

20. M. T. Cicero: De Amicitia, De Senectute, De 
Officiis, Somnium Scipionis; Epistola S. Bernhardi 
ad Raymondum Militem. Cod. membr. saec. xv. rn 
quart, folior. 89, ac ornamentis marginalibus charac¬ 
terem Burgundicum redolentibus, 6 miniaturis ele- 
gantissimis, nec non 18 min. initialibus deauratis 
distinctus. 

21. Gabr. de Concorczio: Tabula cum Allegoriis 
noviter Repertis. Codex, chart, saec. xv. in oct. folior. 
96, s. a. 

22. Sext. Pomp. Festus: De Verborum Significa¬ 
tions. Codex chart, saec. xv. in oct. folior. 120, s. a. 

28. Grammatics Latina (in prosa). Codex chart, 
saec. xv. in oct. folior. 108, s. a. et titulo. 

24. Grammatics Latina (in vereibus cum glosario). 
Cod. membr. saec. xv. in quart, folior. 71, ornamentis 
marginalibus et initialibus coloratis insignia. 

26. Incipit Liber qui vooatur Historiograph™. 
Cod. chart, saec. xv. in quart, folior. 106, initialib™ 
coloratis ornatus. . 

26. Plutarch™: Aristidis et Catoms Censoni 
Vita. Cod. membr. e Graeco ad Latinum traductua, 
eaec. xv. in oct. folior. 58, s. a. 

27. Scriptores Historiae Augustas. Cod. chart, saec. 
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zt. in fol. folior. 176, 8. a. et titulo, tribns miniaturis 
colore pietis conspicuus. 

28. Simon Janvensis; Liber Sinonimorum (me- 
dicorum). Cod. chart, saec. xv. in fol. folior. 217, s.a. 

29. Simon Janvensis: Claris Sanationis (Liber 
Sinonimorum). Cod. chart, saec. xv. in oct. folior. 
217, s. a. 

30. Ineipit Speculum Humanae Salvationis (Biblia 
versificata). Cod. mombr. saec. xv. in fol. folior. 48, 
cum pluribus initialibus deauratis et coloratis, s. a. 

31. P. Terentius Afer : Comoediae sex. Cod. chart. 
(Calliopianus) saec. xv. in oct. folior. 151, cum 
initialibus coloratis, 

32. M. Vitruvius Pollio: Be Architecture,; P. 
Candidus: Feregrinae Historian et Grammaticon. 
Codex chart, aaec. xv. in fol. folior. 82. 

IV. 

Codices Italici, cum hispanico. 

33. Dante Alighieri: La Divina Commedia. Cod. 
membr. italicus, saec. xv. in fol. folior. 82,3 miniaturis 
et 94 illustrationibus coloratis ornatus. 

34. Codex italicus: De Navigations cum Descrip- 
tionibus Cosmographicis. Cod. chart, saec. xv. in fol. 
folior. 100, cum initialibus coloratis, s. titulo et a. 

35. Codex hispanicus, continens excerpta nonnulla 
ex Aristotelis, Senecae, Ciceronis et Cassiodori oper- 
ibus. Cod. membr. saec. xv. in quart folior. 143, s. a., 
multis initialibus coloratis ornatus. 


MAGAZINES AMS REVIEWS. 

The Cornhill for August displays a good bill of 
fare. Mr. Svmonds has a charmingly picturesque 
paper on Amalfi, Paestum, and Capri, in which ne 
contrasts the intensely mediaeval character and im¬ 
pression of the first with the predominating Greek 
tone of the second, and the associations and remi¬ 
niscences of imperial Home in the third. Yet 
“ neither Tiberius nor Caligula, nor yet Ferdinand 
of A ragon nor Bomba, has been able,” he adds, “ to 
leave trace of vice or scar of crime on nature in 
this Eden.” “Royal and Noble Gossip” is a 
choice collection of racy anecdotes of gluttony, 
bibulousness, antipathies, precocity, and, in short, 
all that savours of eccentricity in high places. 
Another paper, on “ Folk-dirges,” has more pre¬ 
tensions to the title of an essay; and “ the bio¬ 
graphy ” of Francois Villon contrives to bring out 
one or two new features in a “ Bohemian ” of 
early date, already canvassed and discussed to 
satiety by the magazines. 

In Macmillan Mr. Thomas Brassey opens with 
a paper on “ Recent Designs for Ships of War,” 
written under the conviction that the shipbuild¬ 
ing problem presents difficulties unparalleled here¬ 
tofore in our naval history, and in the prospect 
of more such encounters as that between the 
British flagship Shah, and the Peruvian ironclad 
Huascar. The tone as well as the point of “ Pes¬ 
simism and its Antidote ” strikes us as slightly 
obscure; and we doubt whether England is yet 
ripe for the possible substitutes for party govern¬ 
ment, which Mr. Goldwin Smith discusses, from 
his Transatlantic experience, in a paper on “ The 
Decline of Party Government.” “ Popes and Car¬ 
dinals ” will make the reader au courant with the 
powers, politics, and probable tactics of the College 
of Cardinals, when called to decide on a successor 
to the papacy; and he will gather from it also an 
idea of the opportunities of the Veto Powers. 
There is a mixture of interest and dulness in Dr. 
Service’s account of a Scottish “ Elia,” who, for 
obvious reasons, has little resemblance to the Eng¬ 
lish “ Elia,” with whom he iB not wisely com¬ 
pared. 

Fraser's Magazine this month contains fresh 
and readable instalments of “ Studies in Russian 
Literature’’ (embracing this time the poet, essay¬ 
ist, romancist, and historian Karamsm, and the 
romantic poet Jukovsky), “ Quarter Sessions under 
James II.,” “Experience of Ambulances,” and 
“ British Trade.” It lias also a temperate re¬ 
forming article on the “ City,” by Arthur Arnold, 
well worth perusal. A. K. H. B. contributes a 
pleasant paper “Concerning the Longest Day,” 


enlivened with a choice of translations for the 
words “ Anathema sit,” which bespeak the “ coun¬ 
try parson ” taking holiday. A brisk and lively 
account of “ Sexagenarian Mountaineering,” by the 
Rev. F. Barham Zincke, plainly shows the writer 
to be one who after his sixtieth year is capable of 
achieving more on a visit to Switzerland than 
“ look at heights he had once climbed.” He has 
applied his reflective powers to the phenomena 
of Swiss elementary education, which he finds in 
the larger towns excellent, and fairly good in the 
smaller places, and attributes to the common 
interest felt in the schools which are neither en¬ 
dowed nor maintained by distinct classes, but 
depend on the almost universal diffusion of pro¬ 
perty in land which obtains among the Swiss. 
After all, however, the most readable paper in 
this issue of Fraser is Mr. Richard Garnett's 
“Purple Head,” a very brief but humour-breath¬ 
ing story based on Vopiscus’s life of Aurelian, 
which reveals a vein of quiet irony quite in the 
manner of Peacock, and which we cordially re¬ 
commend to all readers. 

In Blackwood another “ Wanderer’s Letter ” to 
the editor pleasantly supplies reminiscences of 
Joachim Murat, the whilom dashing sabreur and 
Marshal of Napoleon, as King of Naples and 
husband of Caroline Buonaparte. The coldnesses 
and jealousies betwixt the king and the Em¬ 
peror are shown to have subsided when the 
former felt a yearning to share the laurels of 
his old chief in the contemplated expedition to 
Russia. After much intrepid gallantry on that 
ill-fated invasion, the stars in their courses fought 
againBt the starved and frozen invaders, yet more 
persistently after Napoleon had left the command 
of the retreat to Murat, and it had been better for 
him to have sunk under the distresses and mis¬ 
fortunes of that retreat than, after hearing later on 
with Napoleon’s jealous complaints, and by turns 
consulting the promptings of his own ambition 
and following the broken fortunes of his old chief, 
to meet his end by the fiat of a court-martial, 
ordered by pitiful King Ferdinand Nasone, at the 
castle of Pisso. The Wandering Englishman has 
made the best of “ the beggar whom Napoleon set 
on horseback, and who rode to the devil.” Beside 
this paper we may mention pne on Victor Hugo, 
whom it defines and illustrates as a Titan of lite¬ 
rature, and two political articles on the burning 
questions of our “ Indian Frontier Policy,” and 
“ The Storm in the East.” 

In the Argosy, “ Through Holland ” is worth 
half the rest of the freight, as it takes us 
from Utrecht along arid plains to Goest, and 
thence with gorsev and heathery slopes to the 
right and patchy downs to the left, to Amers- 
foort; after which, and one or two minor stop¬ 
pages at Nykesk, Pulten, and Hardewyk, we are 
introduced to the ancient town of Zwolle, for 
which the watchman’s horn discharges the duty 
of a curfew-bell at intervals through the night; 
and then, by carriage, to Karnpen, near the mouth 
of the Yssel, in which port of the Zuyder Zee, 
and supposed resting-place of Thomas a Kempis, 
Mr. C. W. Wood has found a field for four of his 
characteristic illustrations, and for some very 
charming topographical descriptions. 


DR. ALEXANDER BLACKWELL. 

Among many Scotchmen of note in the last 
century whose memories are still worth reviving 
is one whose life is made additionally interesting 
by the mysterious circumstances attending his 
death. The commonly received history of the 
career of Dr. Alexander Blackwell, put in as brief 
a form as possible, is that he was born at Aberdeen 
about the closo of the seventeenth century, studied 
medicine under Boerhaave at Leyden, and then 
settled in London; want of success there in his 
profession compelled him to support himself as a 
corrector for the press, and in 17.‘54 he became 
bankrupt and a prisoner. By the exertions of his 


wife, who gained fame as a drawer and paints 
of plants, he was ultimately set free, and settled 
down in Sweden, under some engagement or other 
with the Government of that country. After a 
short residence there he was arrested on a charee 
of conspiracy to alter the succession to the tbjone, 
was tortured and beheaded in 1747. A desire lor 
more detailed information of Blackwell's fete led 
recently to a search among the foreign state 
Papers of that date preserved in the Public Record 
Cilice. We may here remind our readers that it 
is only within the last six or seven years that tire I 
rivilege of access to such important source! oi 
istory was granted to students without any re¬ 
striction whatever down to the year 17(50; to the 
public spirit of Lord Granville this boon is owing,for 
previously to his administration of Foreign Adairs 
no papers were allowed to be seen of a later date 
than 1(588. Colonel, afterwards Sir Guy, Dickens, 
was the English Resident at the Court of Stock¬ 
holm about the time of Blackwell’s abode in the 
country, and the correspondence he conducted 
with his chiefs in London has proved on exami¬ 
nation to be full of curious and novel matter, 
throwing light on an obscure but not unimportant 
political event. We append extracts and abstract! 
from the principal despatches on the subject t 
Colonel Dickens writes to Lord Chesterfelc 
from Stockholm, March 13, O.S., 1746-7 
“On Tuesday last, at noon. Doctor Blackwells 
Scotch Physician, was taken up here, by order of tin 
King and Senate, and sent prisoner to the Casti. 
The said Blackwell came over here from Engl-aJ 
about five years ago, Laving undertoken to put to 
Agriculture and other improvements to be male is 
this kingdom, upon the same foot as they are in Etr- 
land, for which ho was allowed a salary of oy 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and had a beneficial 
lease given him of an estate belonging to the Cron 
upon which he was to make his essays. But throngi 
negligenco or ignorance that estate growing rathe 
worse than bettor, the Deputation of Economies 
affairs sent for him up to town, to give an account j! 
his conduct, and to show in what manner he hd 
merited the pension granted to him. This is El 
however, as I am told, the reason of his arrest In¬ 
come indiscretions in words or actions, of which h“ 
has given so many instances since he is here, tin: 
several persons have thought him not right in lb 
senses [what follows is written in cipher in the onyrarj 
and your Lordship, I believe, will want no other pox' 
of it than to know the true cause of his Confinement 
which is, that one day last week he proposed to to 
King of Sweden, in an audience ho ask-d in fora, w 
abdicate the Crown in favour of His Iloyal High'® 
the Duke of Cumberland, and that on His Swidhh 
Majesty's doing so, he should receive One IlunarJ 
Thousand pounds as a reward. The friends fit® 
whom I had these intelligences are of opinion that 
His Swedish Majesty has treated this affair a 1®* 
too seriously, and instead of acquainting the Sen,a 
with this man’s insoionce, the best and shortest vaf 
would have been to 1mvo treated him like amah 13 ® 
as he is, and ordered him to he kicked out of to 
Court.” 

On March 17 Dickens continues:— 

“ Tbo subject of all conversations here, at preset, 
is the arrest of Doctor Blackwal, the Scotch Physio* 
mentioned in my last. Some people seem to tiu“ 
that he has been put upon this extravagant tuiuer- 
taking by the partisans of France, but it is rall “ 
more probable that it was the product of his own 
wild brain, for tho’ tliey are capable of anv'‘-t 
yet they could not have thought on such a weak 
ill-concerted project, had they had any hand in ■- 

.To return to Dr. B., there is certainly, a - 1 ( 

have already said, something not right in his h f o 
For this long time, he is known here for a mas » 
much given to lying that it is hard to judge when « 
speaks truth. A few days before his arrest, he 
to me and asked mo. in presence of some ” 7 ’ 
merchants, if I had not received a letter m® 
him, inclosing a paper signed by the person v- 
called himself the Duke of Perth, wherein he otto 
to make great discoveries concerning tlio Into rewlm 
if he could obtain his pardon, lie pretended (* 
tliis person had been at his house near Gottcnbomp 
and that old Glenbuckot was actually now there. 3i ^ 
Perth not far from it; that ho had given your l» r “' 
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ship an account of this, and was in daily expectation 
of vonr answer. All which we are persuaded are 
pure fictions and inventions, and with what view & 
intention is difficult to tell." 

(hj March 20, Lord Chesterfield is informed— 

'■ Doctor Blackwall has been examined three times 
since his arrest by the Chancer}’, and I am told he 
denies the things laid to his charge, and affirms that 
His Swedish Majesty misunderstood him. An officer 
Jus been sent to his house, near Gottenbourg, to seize 
on his papers and bring them up to town. I cannot 
too often repeat that this man is certainly wrong in 
his bead, however, I should be glad to have His 
Majesty’s orders with regard to the conduct I am to 
hold here, in case his madness should carry him so 
far as to pretend he had acted by some authority from 
England." 

To this Lord Chesterfield replies in cipher from 
Whitehall, April 7, that his Majesty is aston¬ 
ished at die insolence of this fellow in having 
dared to make any use of his name in any pro¬ 
posal to the King of Sweden, and that Colonel 
Dickens is to disavow him in the most open and 
public manner as am infamous liar and impostor. 
In the meantime—that is, on April 3 —Dickens 
writes:— 

“ Tho night before last Doctor Blackwell, the Scotch 
Physician, was put to a kind of torture to oblige him 
to come to a more particular confession. This torture 
consisted in his being let down naked into a hole or 
pit several yards under ground. He was taken out 
again yesterday, but if he has made any new dis¬ 
covery I know not, nor what it is they desire to be 
more particularly informed of by him.” 

On April 14 it is reported— 

" Doctor Blackwell was put to torture again yester¬ 
day He begins to raise pity amongst a great many 
here, as it is thought that he is used in this manner 
to make him accuse some of our friends whom they 
would min. Count Tessin presides at the Commission 
appointed to try him." 

further correspondence alleges that it was to 
tar,: ur a projected treaty between Sweden, Prussia, 
and Prance that such vigorous proceedings had 
Hn used against Blackwell, the French faction 
insisting, he should declare who were his accom¬ 
plices, or by whose instigation he made such a 
[reposal to the King of Sweden. Torture had 
Hn applied to induce him to confess that 
ihckeiB himself had a hand in it; and, upon talk 
a repetition of this cruel treatment, one of the 
vnate had told Count Tessin he should take care 
what he was doing, for such proceedings were 
rentrary to the laws of Sweden, arbitrary and 
yrannical. Dickens expresses his hesitation, on 
Ipril 17, to take the least step in an affair of such 
‘ delicate nature, without further instructions; 

was before Lord Chesterfield’s direct repudia- 
ren of the man already noticed, dated April 7, 
pad reached him, for it is not until April 28 that 
i-iKcns acknowledges the receipt of this latter 
"fflmumeation, which decides him to leave Black- 
10 his fate. In his letter dated May 8 we 
read in a cipher despatch:— 

"The night before last Doctor Blackwell was put 
'° 5 “ ew torture I mentioned in one of my late letters, 
l™ consisted in his being tied up by his two hands 
‘"tearing nothing to rest upon under his feet but 
'"‘tp iron spikes. All I know as yot of the particu- 
■urs of this affair is that it occasioned great debates in 
c Senate, and that several Senators spoke in the 
'■ mgest manner against such a proceeding. ... I 
■o Mt hoar whetbor the torments have made Black- 
te d«Ure anything more than he had said before.” 

On May 10 Dickens’ despatch begins:— 

Though we know by many years experience all 
^ *■’ & artifices of tho French faction here, yet 

‘ancot help now and then being astonished at tho 
•sotence and Villainy of the schemes, which they lay 
‘ J i ndrancement of their views & designs. In 
ji ■. , ast “ y°nr Lordship having soon that Blackwell 
a ?* n tortured for the third time, since then both 
, . Envoy here & I have been told by very 
:, ,™ 1| d8, that just before he was put to it, he was 
jr/ ~ 8 following question, namely, if he would 
. endure the torments he was going to suffer 
““ftas & declare where he had concealed the 


papers & letters, which contained tho plan formed 
by tho Courts of England and Denmark to poison the 
Prince Successor, & whether he, Blackwell, as a 
Physician, had undertaken to execute [it], & to in¬ 
culcate strongly these notions into the minds of the 
people here. These wretches are endeavouring to 
make it appear as if the affairs of Blackwell, Springer, 
and lleidman, had a connexion with one another, 
& that all the three had the same tendency of over¬ 
turning the present succession ; to which they in¬ 
sinuate that Russia is also privy. Where all this 
will end, nobody here is able to j micro, but no one of 
the well-intentioned Swedes think themselves safe, as 
they may ail be taken up one after another under 
pretence of their being concerned in this plot.” 

On June 12 it is reported:— 

“ The day before yesterday Doctor Blackwell, the 
Scotch physician, received his sentence, which was to 
be beheaded.” 

On June 19:— 


the eighty-four of the English edition. The three 
pieces wanting are “ Clock Striking; ” “ Why not 
do it, Sir, to-day ? ” and “ Home Delights.” 

It hears imprint of “E. G. House, Printer, 
Court Street,” and has no preface or advertisement. 

L. G. Ware. 


A FRESH ALLUSION TO SHAXSrERE ? 

40 St. George's Sqnare, 8.W. : August 15, 1877. 

I trust Mr. Furnivall will forgive me, whose 
comparative ignorance of Chaucer and Shakspere 
is perhaps better known to him than to anybody 
else, except myself, if I venture to suggest that 
R. Brathwait’s allusion to Oberon, Mab, &c., is 
not, as he supposes, to Shakspere and the Mid¬ 
summer's Night's Dream , but to Drayton and his 
Nymphidia, in which Pigwiggen plays an im¬ 
portant part as the lover of Queen Mab. 

William J. Thoms. 


“ Copies of the sentence pronounced upon Doctor 
Blackwell are in several peoples hands here, as I am 
told, and contains in substance that he is condemned 
to die for being a spy, and for having had very 
dangerous intrigues tending to overthrow the succes¬ 
sion and introduce an arbitrary Government in this 
country, to effect which he was empowered to lay out 
and distribute fourteen tuns of gold, each tun of gold 
making one hundred thousand dollars silver mint.” 

The despatch dated July 31, O.S., closes the 
official narrative of this mystery :— 

“On Wednesday last Dr, Blackwell, the Scotch 
Physician, was carried in a coach under a strong 
guard from the prison here in town to the usual place 
of execution, without the South gate, where he was 
beheaded, pursuant to hiB sentenco. He behaved 
with such great decency & calmness of mind, as 
raised the admiration as well as pity of most of the 
spectators, for he is generally thought to have been 
innocent of the facts for which he suffered.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ LOST BOOK ” BY CHARLES AND MARY 
LAMB. 

Burlington, Vermont: August 1, 1877. 

It may interest you to know that an edition of 
the “ lost book ” of poetry for children, by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, was published in America some 
two years after it was printed in England. 

I copy the title-page from a copy hero before 
me :—“ Poetrsj for Children, Entirely Original. 
By the Author of ‘ Mrs. Leicester's School.’ 
Boston: Published by West and Richardson and 
Edward Cotton, 1812.” It is a little book 6 in. 
by 3J in., and contains eighty-one pieces, against 


EARLY PAPAL CHRONOLOGY. 


St. Leonard’s-cm-Sea : August 11,1877. 


Mr. Birks’ communication in your impression of 
August 4, with reference to the enumeration of 
names under December 23, in the so-called 
Martyrology of Jerome, calls attention to a point 
which has already been noticed by other critics 
besides De Rossi. The list is referred to by R. A. 
Lipsius in his Chronologie der rbmischen Bischofe, 
and pronounced by him hopelessly corrupt. 

Da Rossi supposes that it represents two lists : 
one compiled m the time of Marcellus (pope, 
A.D. 808), the other in the time of Cornelius 
(pope, a.d. 251). However this may he, it is 
certain that Mr. Birks’ hypothesis, “ that each 
Papal name is followed by the name of one consul 
of the year of his demise,” does nothing towards 
rendering a very obscure subject more clear. 

(1.) If the martyrdom of St. Peter took place 
in the consulship of Titianus, a.d. 69, it occurred 
in the reign of Otho, contrary to the universal 
Church tradition, which assigns it to A.D. 67, in 
the reign of Nero. 

(2.) Whether “ Trajani 91 ” he supposed to 
denote the date of the demise of Linus or that of 
Clemens, it is equally at variance with all other 
data. In the Liberian Catalogue the death of 
Linus is placed in the year of the consulship of 
Oapito and Rufus, i.e. a.d. 67 ; in the Chronicon 
and Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius (which 
furnish us with two lists which, as regards the 
earlier popes, are evidently derived from inde¬ 
pendent sources), it is placed in the year 79. 
While the death of Clemens is given in these 
three sources as occurring A.D. 76, 94, and 100 
respectively. 

(3.) Let us see how the case stands with Cletus 
or Anencletus. In the first place these names, as 
Lipsius (p. 61) points out, almost certainly denote 
the same individual. In EpiphaniuB (fiber, xxviL 
6 ) the Greek name occurs as KX^ror, in other 
writers, Irenaeus and Eusebius, as 'AveysKyros ; 
only the latter is mentioned in the lists preserved 
in Irenaeus, Augustine, and Optatus, the Latin 
form of the name appearing as Anacletus. 

Let us suppose, however, that Cletus and 
Anacletus were distinct personages, as represented 
in the Catalogue Liberianus ; then we find the 
death of the former there stated to have taken 
place in the consulship of Domitian and Rufus 
(A.D. 83), that of the latter, in the consulship of 
Domitian and Clemens (a.d. 95); neither of these 
dates agrees with “ Siriani 102.” Neither do the 
dates given in the Chronicon and the Ecclesiastical 
History for the death of Anacletus, namely A.D. 
87 and 92, agree any better. 

(4.) Finally, we come to “ Metilii 108 ” as the 
year of the death of Aristua or Evarestus. Now 
this is the only papal name that occurs in the 
older texts of the Mart. Hieronym., and so here 
it supplies us with the solitary point of agree¬ 
ment, for 108 is the date given in the Catalogue 
Liberianus, and also in the Ecclesiastical History, 
although the Chronicon gives us 103. 
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Mr. Birks conjectures that the prolongation of 
the popedom of Pius to a.d. 161, “which has 
produced so much perplexity among chronologers,” 
may have arisen from a confusion of the consul¬ 
ship of Marcus and Verus in that year with the 
consulship of Pius and Marcus in 146. But, in 
reality, it is only the Liberian Catalogue that 
assigns the death of Pius to the former year, 
giving as the duration of his office, according to 
Mommsen, ann. xx. m. iv. d. xxi. The Chronicon 
assigns his death to the year 162, the Ecclesiastical 
History to 167. Lipsius places it within a.b. 
164-6 ; and none of the authorities assign to this 
pope less than from fourteen to fifteen years of 
office. 

I fear, therefore, that Mr. Birks' restoration of 
the list in question, however ingenious, cannot 
possibly be accepted as establishing any trust¬ 
worthy results. J. Bass Mullingbr. 


DISCOVERY OF A SYRIAC MS. OF THE HEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria : July 81, 1877. 

Some time' since 1 found in the library of the 
Syrian Protestant College an ancient Syriac 
manuscript of the New Testament, somewhat 
mutilated, but I could not learn whence it came, 
nor was it known by the college faculty to be in 
the library. On examination I found the portion 
containing the gospels to be of the Philoxenian 
orHarclean version ; the remainder of the Peshito. 
From its material, state, and style of writing, I 
concluded that it was not earlier than the eighth 
or later than the ninth century, and proceeded to 
collate it. Not being an expert in the matter of 
dates of Syriac MSS., I sent six loose leaves to 
Dr. Antonio Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, for examination, who returned them with 
his opinion that the MS. was “ of about the ninth 
century.” When Dr. Daniel Bliss, president of 
the college, returned after a two years’ absence in 
America, 1 learned that it bad been brought from 
Mardin by one ’Abd-ul Messiah, formerly em¬ 
ployed as building-superintendent about the col¬ 
lege, and had been presented by him to the 
library. The MS. consists at present of 203 fine 
vellum leaves, a few mutilated; it begins with 
Matt, xii., 20, and ends at Titus i., 9; having 
several lacunae. It is written in the Jacobite 
character, still considerably mixed with the 
Estrangelo; two columns to a page, each full 
column containing thirty-two lines; the column 
seven and a half inches long, and two inches 
wide. The leaf is eleven inches by seven and a 
half inches. The writing is continuous through 
each book; titles, church-lesson notes and sub¬ 
scriptions occurring in their proper places, with 
no breaks for a paragraph. About four lines 
of a column at the end of each book are occupied 
with an ornament. The sheets are arranged in 
guintemions, each quire being numbered both at 
the beginning and end; and lacunae are usually 
caused by the loss of a leaf where the outside folio 
has become wom through at the back. The titles, 
subscriptions, church-lessons, notes, &c., are in 
vermilion. The MS. has suffered much from 
water, and much of it is exceedingly difficult to 
decipher; but thus far I have made out every 
letter of the text, without resorting to any other 
-chemical means than the use of water, as the writ¬ 
ing is now sometimes hygroscopic, and only to be 
road when damped. The vermilion is, in spots, 
completely washed away; as is the case with the 
title to 1 Timothy. The order of the Gospels is 
the usual one; and there is a double numbering of 
chapters (besides the church-lessons) running 
through them: one numbering for each book, 
another for the Gospels entire, as one book. The 
Peshito portion keeps the following order:—Acts, 
James, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Epistles of Paul 
in the usual order, to the end of the MS. The 
Epistles of Paul are numbered continuously as one 
book, which is also the case, I am informed by 
Dr. Oeriani, with the noted Pentaglott MS. in 


the Ambrosian Library. From the order of the 
books, the omission of the antilegomena of the 
Syriac Church in the Epistles, as well as from the 
appearance of the MS., I am induced to suppose 
that it never contained the Apocalypse. The 
Peshito portion generally has a text much nearer to 
the Ooroomiah printed text, or to the new beau¬ 
tiful edition published by the American Bible 
Society, than to that of Lee or Greenfield, pub¬ 
lished by Bagster; but particulars cannot be given 
here. As to the Philoxenian portion, I find some 
very remarkable things, of which I will men¬ 
tion a few only; but, generally, I incline to the 
belief that its text is nearer to the true 
Philoxenian of a.d. 608 than to the Harclean of 
a.d. 616 . 

(1.) In the parable of the ten virgins, Matt, xxv., 
the Peshito and the common Philoxenian coincide 
almost verbally as far as verse 6 (as for several 
verses before the parable), and then diverge ; but 
this MS. keeps the coincidence with the Peshito 
to the end of the parable. (2.) In Luke ii., 44, 46, 
from “ She hath washed ” to “ Thou gavest me 
no kiss,” White's edition says in a note that this 
clause is omitted in the Ridley MS., and that he 
supplied it from a Bodleian MS. But the words 
he supplied are almost those of the Peshito; 
while this MS. gives an entirely different render¬ 
ing, after the slavish genius of the Philoxenian, 
and keeps not onlv the Greek idiom, but the exact 
order of words ; I regret that it cannot well be 
shown here in Syriac type. (3.) In Luke xiv., 6, 
contrary to the judgment of the modern critical 
editors of the Greek New Testament, and, so far 
ah I know, alone of Syriac MSS., this codex has 
the reading: “an ass or an ox,” instead of “a 
son or an ox.” (4.) In the account of the trans¬ 
figuration, Luke ix., 30, 31, White’s edition 
translates: “ . . . . Moses et Elias, qui con- 
specti sunt in gloria. Dicebant autem, quum 
venissent, exitum ejus quern futurus erat im- 
plere Hierosolymae.” Now this reading of White’s 
(disregarding punctuation) depends solely upon 
the word whose letters are athw (oZ.]), meaning, 
if they form a word, “ they had come; ” and 
this he Btates to be the reading of two manuscripts. 
But our MS. has the letters aithwhi («_010.4?)> for 
which the letters ailhw (0.4?) (and rarely athw ) 
are a frequent abbreviation. This little change 
makes all the difference between White’s strange 
reading and the common one. The periphrasis of 
the version in loco is doubtless an attempt to 
render the full force of *fu\\c in the Greek text. 
(6.) Just one mure example must suffice: Luke 
xxiv., 32. For the full understanding of this 
passage, see the last edition of Scrivener’s Plain 
Introduction to New Testament Criticism, p. 286. 
This MS. has the same reading as the Jerusalem 
Syriac; “ Was not our heart heavy ? ” instead of 
“ Did not our heart bum P ” True, it may be a 
mistake, as the difference consists in only one 
point, which, being at the top, makes the letter 
a risk instead of a dolath, as would be the case 
were the point below. But I remember only one 
similar mistake in the whole MS., viz., in the 
genealogy in Luke, where the reading is “ Aram ” 
in place of Adam. And it' is to be noticed that 
in the text of White’s edition, the reading is risk 
and not dolath, though his Latin translation 
says, “ nonne cor erat ardens P ” In the margin he 
gives Kawiitvt], which may imply either coinci¬ 
dence or diflerence. So the MSS. should be 
consulted again, perhaps. It will be seen that 
this manuscript is an addition to the critical 
material that is worth considering. 

Isaac H. Hall. 


APPOINTMENT FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Friday, August 24.—8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 


SCIENCE. 

The Theory of Sound. By John Willian 

Strutt, Baron Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S, 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 

bridge. Yol. I. (London: Macmillan 4 
Co., 1877.) 

This is the first instalment of a long-pro¬ 
mised work. There has been great need of 
an advanced treatise on the theory of Sound, 
and the average of knowledge of the higher 
parts of the subject has of late years suffered 
in consequence. Lord Rayleigh pays in his 
Preface deserved tribute to the late Prof 
Donkin, whose acquirements fitted him 
specially for the task in question. “The 
first part of his Acoustics (1870), though 
little more than a fragment, is sufficient 
to show that my labours would have been 
unnecessary had Prof. Donkin lived to com¬ 
plete his work.” 

The present volume covers a ground wider 
in extent than, bnt of the same nature as, 
the existing instalment of Prof. Donkin's 
work. It may be regarded on the whole a 
a preliminary volume, in which the great 
questions of sound are not so much the 
object as the development of the mathe¬ 
matical methods, and the treatment of i 
number of problems of vibrations perhaps 
rather more interesting for the most part to 
mathematicians than to those who are en¬ 
gaged with problems bearing upon music 
In the remarks which follow, we deprecate 
any idea of criticising the mathematics of 
one of the first mathematicians of the day 
Our object will be to give an idea of the 
scope of the work, and of its great im¬ 
portance. 

The chief change that has lately taken 
place in the study of sound-problems has 
been the general recognition of the necessity 
of regarding bodies which give off sound as 
sources of sound-energy, which is in turn 
furnished to them by the impulses by which 
their vibration is maintained. Real students 
of physics have long been aware that it is 
only under this form, where there is a flow 
of energy through systems in vibration, that 
the vibrations of nature can be studied with 
reference to actual facts. Sir John Herscbe! 
discussed the mechanical proposition which 
lies at the foundation of this subject in the 
article on “ Sound ” in the Encyclopadii 
Metropolitana ; Airy and Whewell bad a 
controversy about it with reference to the 
tides; Helmholtz reduced it to a simple 
form in the Tmempfindungen ; and no doubt 
all great investigators of natural vibrations 
(such as tides) have looked at the subject 
from this point of view. But, in its pi* 6 ' 
tical application to sound, this point of vie® 
has been in general overlooked; and those 
who have occasionally required for use the 
mathematics of this part of the subject have 
had to go to sources of an unfamiliar cha¬ 
racter for even the simplest elements. 

The principal feature of the present vo¬ 
lume is, in our opinion, -the simplicity 
thoroughness with which the mathematical 
instrument is adapted to the treatment o 
mechanical systems from this point of vie® 
The simplest cases are treated briefly 
clearly; and an addition is made to * 
generalised equations of dynamics, by tte 
introduction of a “ dissipation function, t>J 
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means of which the influence of energy dis¬ 
sipated or parted with by systems, accord¬ 
ing to the laws usually assumed, can be 
taken into account in a more general man¬ 
ner. The other principal points—if we may 
select where almost all is excellent, and 
more or less original—are, the striking and 
extensive reciprocity theorems (we are glad 
to see the limitation to which these are sub 
ject in air enforced, note p. 115 ; this limi 
tation may possibly yet be found to render 
their applicability to air under any circum¬ 
stances doubtful) ; the great clearness of the 
development of the general dynamical me¬ 
thod; and the introduction of Bessel’s 
functions for purposes of practical calcula¬ 
tion. 

The introductory matter occupies some¬ 
what less than half the volume. The rest 
is devoted to the treatment of strings, bars 
membranes, and plates. The strings alone 
are of practical interest to the musician 
with the exception of such cases of mem' 
branes as occur in practice— e.g. the kettle 
drum, which, however, is not here alluded to, 

In the discussion of strings, the effect of 
the yielding of one of the fixed points is 
made the subject of an investigation; and 
we looked with curiosity to see whether 
there was a treatment of the question of the 
transmission of the vibrations to the sound- 
hoard through the bridge or support; but 
the problem does not appear to he dealt 
with, though the effect of the yielding on 
the string itself is investigated. The in¬ 
terest of the problem is this: a string is 
not capable of giving off any appreciable 
quantity of sound-energy by its direct 
action on the air. The sound is transmitted 
to the sound-board through the supports. 
In the violin, for instance, the energy is 
continnally supplied by the bow, and drained 
o? through the bridge and sound-post. 
What are the conditions that vibrations 
transmitted in this way may pass to the 
body of the violin so that the sound may 
flow to the best advantage into the surround¬ 
ing air? Probably the question is not re¬ 
garded as coming strictly under the head of 
strings. 

There is one trifling point about which 

must remonstrate. The fluxional no¬ 
tation is used — t’.e. a dot over a letter 
®*kes it into something quite different. 
Now, we folly recognise the excellence of 
the symbols thus obtained; but we have 
never seen a hook accurately printed with 
this notation; and the present volume con- 
taus so many misprints of the dotted 
rynbols as seriously to impair its value for 
we student. On page 73 we have counted 
sw of these misprints, though it is hut fair 
to say that there is no other page so bad as 
tms so far as we have seen. Experience has 
shown that the Lagrangian accent notation 
15 ~? s liable to this species of error. 

We hope enough has been said to indicate 
l '' at We look forward with the greatest 
interest to the appearance of the subsequent 
^olnmes, for which this prepares the way. 

m higher study of acoustics will be a dif- 
trenfc thing altogether when they are in our 
R. H. M. Bosanquet. 


Essai sur la Legende du Bouddha, son Carac- 
tere et ses Origines. Par E. Senart. 
(Paris: Leroux, 1876.) 

M. Senart has, in this work, subjected the 
legend of the Buddha—chiefly in the form 
preserved in the Northern poem entitled 
Lalita Vistara, * but with reference also to 
some of the Southern accounts—to a search¬ 
ing analysis, which has produced some start¬ 
ling and very interesting results. He com' 
mences by a reference to the well-known 
prophecy, according to which the young 
child Gautama would, if he did not become 
a Buddha, become a r.hakravartin, usually 
supposed to mean a universal monarch, but 
interpreted by M. Senart as an epithet of 
the sun, the monarch of the all-embracing 
sky. This interpretation he supports by 
the etymology of the word adopted by him— 
in opposition to all other scholars—accord, 
ing to which he regards chakravartin as 
derived, by the addition of the possessive 
suffix in, from chakravarta ; and the latter word 
as identical with chakrdvala, or the world. 
For this to be true it would be necessary to 
assume notonly th&tchakravarta —a word now 
completely lost (if, indeed, it ever existed) 
was once in such frequent nse that it could be 
corrupted into chakrdvala ; but also that a 
change from varta to vala would be likely 
or even possible. These assumptions seem 
to me to be inadmissible; and, however un¬ 
satisfactory the current explanations of 
chakravartin may he, that of M. Senart 
will probably find few adherents. 

But when we turn from this derivation of 
the word to M. Senart’s illustrations of its 
nse, it is more easy to agree with his results. 
The chakravartin has in both Northern and 
Southern Buddhist accounts a remarkable 
and constantly repeated characteristic—that 
of being the possessor of the so-called “ seven 
treasures.” Now,' in the Vedas the very 
same property is ascribed to various solar 
heroes; and a detailed examination of the 
treasures ” themselves shows that most, if 
not all of them, were once Vedic terms, and 
distinctively connected with the old Aryan 
sun-gods. After pointing out other re¬ 
semblances between the chakravartin and 
the sun-heroes, especially, Vishnu, of the 
older mythology, M. Senart comes to the 
conclusion that the ideas connected with 
this mythical personification of royalty are 
merely a popular ynodification of the older 
mythological conception of the sun as 
monarch of the skies ; though it may not be 
possible to account in this way for all the 
details of the later books. 

In the legend of the Buddha we are told 
that he was born with certain bodily marks 
or characteristics, called “ the thirty-two 
signs of a Maha-purusba ” (literally “ great 
man ”), and it is on the existence of these 
signs that the prophecy above referred to 
was based. In a lengthy discussion of the 
thirty-two signs,f Eugene Burnouf has 
endeavoured to explain them, from a purely 
philological and rationalistic standpoint, as 
due to the Buddhist notions of what the 
Buddha’s bodily peculiarities actually were, 
or of what a perfect body should be. M. 
Senart, from the historical standpoint, shows 


* See pp. 5, 8, 496. 

t Lotus de la Bonne Lot, pp. 553 and foil. 


that Purusha or Maha-purusha (which are, 
he maintains, used in the same sense) are 
names of a Vedic deity; and maintains that 
several of the thirty-two signs which Bur¬ 
nouf found it most difficult to explain are, 
or at least were, in reality solar, and not 
human, qualities. 

M. Senart then compares the details of 
the Buddha’s cremation with those of the 
burning of Hercules; and maintains that 
many of the former, which are constantly 
compared in Buddhist writings with those of 
a chakravartin, are, in fact, derived from the 
ancient myth of the setting sun, in which 
alone their true explanation can be soaght. 

Passing next to the well-known descrip¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s conflict with Mara, and 
his attainment of Bnddhahood, under the 
Bo-tree (itself, according to our author, a 
solar emblem), he traces many of the details 
of this story also in the old Aryan myth of 
the struggle between the sun and the dark 
clouds of heaven; and though some of these 
identifications may well be disputed—that of 
the yellow robe, for instance, with the 
splendour of the sun, the “ yellow garment 
of Vishnu ” (pp. 265-289), seems more than 
doubtful—it can scarcely be disputed that 
much of this part of the argument is as con¬ 
clusive as it is learned and ingenious. 

In his next chapter M. Senart discusses 
the legends of the birth and childhood of 
the Buddha, and with a similar result. The 
holy Maya is not, as Wilson thought, a per¬ 
sonification of the delusion (Maya) of the 
older Sankhya and later Vedantist philoso¬ 
phies, but is the clear Eastern sky; and 
when the Buddha is born from her side, we 
should remember that Athene was born from 
the head of Zeus, Bhrigu in the Maha- 
bharata from the heart of Brahma, and 
Urvasi in the Harivansa from the thigh of 
Narayana. The persons and animals bora, 
and the objects produced on the very day 
of the Buddha’s birth, are held to be a re¬ 
flection of the “ seven treasures ” mentioned 
above as solar adjuncts of the solar chakra¬ 
vartin ; the white elephant, in the form of 
which he descends into his mother’s womb, 
is the elephant of the solar myth; the conch 
of perfumed flowers on which Maya reclines 
is the same as the couch of crocuses, lotuses, . 
and hyacinths on which Zeus and Here 
repose on the summit of Mount Ida; and 
the sacred birds (hamsas) which fly around 
her are the same as the swans which at 
the birth of Apollo fly, sweetly singing, 
seven times round the island of Delos. 
When Maya dies, seven days after the birth 
of her divine child, we have only one more 
instance of the destruction of the dawn after 
the rising of the sun; and the gods who render 
homage to the new-born babe are the same 
as the Vedic deities of light and of the sky 
who awake with the dawn and follow Surya 
through the heavens, and press around the 
altar as soon as the Bacrificial fire is kindled. 
The young damsels who attend the Buddha 
in his childhood are the light clonds of the 
morning; the contest which precedes his 
marriage is the contest of the sun with 
darkness as he enters on his path across the 
heaven ; and the pleasures of the harem are 
the same as the games of Krishna with the 
shepherdesses of the sky. The Sakya tribe 
is only legendary; the “ leaving home ” is a 
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solar reminiscence, the “ Turning of the 
Wheel ” is the progress of the sun across the 
heavens; ■while the ■wheel, the tree, the 
sacred feet, the horse, the stupa, the serpent, 
and other Buddhist symbols, are of solar 
origin, and can only be rightly understood 
when they are carefully compared with the 
similar or identical expressions found in one 
or other of the Vedic books. In a word, 
the whole legend of the Buddha as found in 
the Lalita Vistara, with the sole exception 
perhaps of Gautama’s studies under the 
Brahman ascetics, is held by M. Senart to 
be a collection of misunderstood solar myths 
—first gathered together and related of the 
sun-hero Krishna, and afterwards transferred 
to the Buddha. 

Even those—and they are many—who 
will dispute the correctness or the sufficiency 
of M. Senart’s method, who will deny the 
accuracy of many of his details, and will 
think his final conclusions pushed much too 
far, must agree that this essay explains in a 
quite new and for the most part conclusive 
way the origin of several of the most sacred 
Buddhist symbols, and of the most frequent 
Buddhist similes; and that it proves at 
least so much of its hypothesis as to render 
it impossible ever again to discuss the 
legends of the Buddha without a constant 
reference to their Vedic analogies, and to the 
ancient chakravartin myths. The Essai sur 
la Legende du Bouddha will thus mark an 
epoch in the study of the question of which 
it treats; while the numerous 'analogies dis¬ 
covered by the learning and ingenuity of the 
author will long remain a mine of valuable 
materials to others, and will have pointed out 
the principal lines along which future dis¬ 
coveries of a similar kind may hereafter be 
made. 

But it would be as impossible to put for¬ 
ward for this work, as it would be to put 
forward for Prof. Goldziher’s similar at¬ 
tempt in another field, a claim of finality. 
Though many of its criticisms are equally 
applicable to tbe oldest forms of the legend 
at present known, it still deals chiefly with 
a later and highly poetical form of it—a 
form in which many of the most distinc¬ 
tively solar traits are evidently among the 
later accretions, and due to unmistakeably 
Brahmanical influence. The legends are 
acknowledged to group themselves round 
certain distinct episodes or stories, each of 
which will have to be traced back to its 
earliest and least expanded form. Only 
after that has been done—and the present 
work does not attempt the task—will it be 
possible to seek for that historic reality 
which is acknowledged to underlie the 
stories as we have them. The historical 
basis has been overlaid by additions due, not 
to one only, but to many causes; much of 
the later detail may be explained by re¬ 
ligious hero-worship, by the tendency to 
regard as true whatever was found to be 
edifying, and by mere exaggeration or 
poetical imagery; the present work deals 
exclusively with the applications to Gautama 
of previously existing stories or sun-myths. 

M. Ssnart himself maintains that Budd¬ 
hism, like every other system, must have 
had a human founder, a real originator. 
In dealing with a poem whose earliest 
possible date is some hundreds of years 


after the death of that human founder— 
whose accounts of the few episodes of 
which it treats are charged and tinged 
with poetical figures, ideas, and symbols 
drawn from the Vedic literature—M. Senart 
has not solved the whole problem of the 
legend of Buddha, or written the last word 
on the historical question of the origin of 
Buddhism. But he has certainly given us 
a volume which is full of valuable research 
of very high, and of abiding, interest; and 
which throws upon an important chapter in 
the history of the development of religious 
belief a new and unexpected light. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


AUTENRIETH’S HOMERIC DICTIONARY. 

An Homeric Dictionary, for Use in Schools 
and Colleges. From the German of Dr. 
Georg Autenrieth; translated, with Addi¬ 
tions and Corrections, by Robert P. 
Keep, Ph.D. (London : Macmillan, 1877.) 

Dr. Autenrieth’s Worterbuch zu den Homer- 
ischen Gedichten is a remarkable example 
of the union in a schoolbook of practical 
convenience with a high order of scholar¬ 
like accuracy. The author was known for 
his edition of Nagelsbach’s commentary on 
the first three books of the Iliad, which is 
in fact a new and elaborate work, and for 
valuable discussions in the field of etymology. 
The Homeric Dictionary is distinguished 
from other books of the kind in the first 
place by being much smaller, and in the 
second place by containing a considerable 
number of well-chosen illustrations. These 
are reproduced in the translation with sub¬ 
stantial correctness, but with some stiffness, 
the lines being generally thicker than in the 
German book. By an oversight they are 
referred to by numbers (instead of pages), 
and the numbers have not been inserted. A 
figure showing the rigging of an Homeric 
ship is copied by the translator from Mr. 
Merry’s edition of the Odyssey —whether 
with or without Mr. Merry’s leave is not 
stated. A map of the Trojan Plain, taken 
from Kiepert, is much smaller than Dr. 
Autenrieth’s map, and rather too small to be 
useful. 

The translation is correctly done, and the 
difficulty of rendering the peculiar elliptical 
style proper to a dictionary is, on the whole, 
fairly surmounted. In a few instances, 
however, it will be found that ambiguities 
have crept in, chiefly from inattention to the 
very careful punctuation of the German. I 
have noted the following:— 

Under itSyr, “i\aav nra cacnryroc, no\e- 
fioio, u. a.., in die Uebersiittigung an ... . 
hineintreiben,” is translated “ drive one into 
misery (war) until he has had enough of it.” 
This does not indicate, as the German 
words do, the construction of the genitives 

KUKlWyTO f, TToXtfJOlO. 

Under 7/, “ 7/ ror’ eyv ye (so mit G. Cur- 
tius st. el) ” is translated “ (acc. to G. Curtins 
instead of el)," which might either mean 
that Curtius understood 7i here as equivalent 
to el, or that he read y instead of the com¬ 
mon ti. 

Under <3c we find “ (2) correlative, oVwc, 
O 112 ; <Kc, talis, such, A 319.” Here the 


original is clearer and the stopping is better, 

“ correspondierend oiruc O 112, 6c fcii* 

A 319,” ie. “with correlative wrve 0 112, 
with <5c (and = talis) A 319.” Intheneit 
article the, ci is a bad misprint for wc tl. 

Dr. Keep’s use of italics falls short of the 
precision of his original. He generally uses 
them to distinguish words which traiuhit 
the Greek word in question, but he is not 
quite consistent, and an occasional loss ol | 
clearness is the result. 1 

It is creditable to American teachers that 
a book of this character should be likely to 
find a place in their schools, and we mat 
even hope that the English teaching oi 
Homer may gain advantage from it. 

D. B. Mom 


THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION A! 

PLYMOUTH. 

The forty-seventh meeting of the British Associate 
was opened on Wednesday, under the presidto:; 
of Prof. Allen Thomson, of Glasgow. The 81 - 
tendance of members and associates promises to hi 
large, and the naturalists, medical men, and oik: 
residents have hospitably received many of tie 
scientific visitors as guests. Foreign conn trie «t 
sparingly represented by M. A. Bazaine, C.L 
and Prof. Moissenet, of Paris, and Herr Linae 
mann, of Bremen. 

Wednesday morning was occupied by pre¬ 
liminary meetings of the general and sections: 
committees. The president’s address was delivered 
at 8 p.m. in the new Guildhall, the mayor,Mi.'I. 
F. Moore, being the chairman, supported by th 
Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe, Sir T. Acland, ffll 
others. Prof. Thomson’s subject was “ The IV 
velopment of the Forms of Animal Life,” speai 
attention being given to the structure ari 
development of the embryo. For his nseawM 
in this department of Biology, Prof. Thomas 
was distinguished many years ago, and in h® 
address he carried the history of embryokey 
down to the present time. The advffiisu 
in having a specialist for president lies in 'J* 
thorough treatment which his subject receiva; 
hut it may result in an address somewhat technia 
for general hearers, and more adapted for a secii a 
lecture. To that portion of the audience lin» 
versed in biological research, the earlier part o:'» 
address, in which the change which has M 
over scientific thought in England during w 
last fifty years was traced to its source in the ?«■ 
mulgation of the theories of evolution and '■* 
more truthful observation of nature, was doubts* 
of most interest. The science of the development 
of living beings is indeed almost wholly a* 
growth of the last half-century. Its great preeS 
importance is considered by Prof. Thomson to M 
in its relation to the evolution hypothesis, My * 
was in this aspect especially that he treated it 
A complete opponent of the doctrine of abiogenea*, , 
he is yet inclined, with our present knowledge- * 
suspend all theory as to the ultimate origin ol i* 

on the earth. Hence the address contained nob* 

speculation in that direction, consisting nm? 
of a lucid outline of the formation of the 
ductive germ, while the processes in plants were M 
very briefly indicated. A tribute of acknowhdf 
ment to the late Prof, von Baer, as the origins* 
of animal physiology as a science, prefaced to# 
main subject^ in which, without being in “J 
sense a historical account, the earlier observin'' 1 ® 
of Wolf, Pander, Bischoff, Rernak, and 
were compared with the more recent reseat 
of E. van Beneden, Hertwig, Hiickol, Kowarfe ■ 
and others, in a continuous narrative of the p® 
nomena presented by the animal ovum and e 
bryo. These Prof. Thomson showed to beall more 
less closely related by a chain of similarity ® a ' 1 ; 
marked and unmistakeable character, and in t r 
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simplest forms to be apparently identical He 
states that:— 

■1 in tie lower grades of animal and vegetable life 
they are so similar as to pass by insensible grada¬ 
tions into each other; and in the higher forms, while 
they diverge most widely in some of their aspects 
in the bodies belonging to the two great kingdoms 
of organic nature, and in the larger groups distin- 
cnishable within each of them, yet it is still possiblo 
from the fundamental similarity of the phonomona to 
trace in the transitional forms of all their varieties 
one great general plan of organisation." 

From this he is led to conclude that it is 
■ no exaggerated representation of the present state 
: 0 ur knowledge to say that the ontogenetic develop¬ 
ment of the individual in the higher animals repeats 
in its more general character, and in many of its 
n re,Sc phenomena, the phytogenetic development of 
the race. If we admit the progressive nature of the 
changes of development, their similarity in different 
grasps, »nd their common character in all animals, 
at eon scarcely refuse to recognise the possibility of 
continuous derivation in the history of their origin.” 

It was long ago a crude notion that the human 
embryo passed in the course of its development 
through successive stages, each equivalent to the 
permanent condition of inferior groups of animals. 
I'nder the teaching of the modem school of evo¬ 
lutionist!, we now see this vague idea take a 
definite scientific shape and a vastly increased 
ij-Tiificance. _ 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
botaott. 

Two recent articles in the Botanische Zeitung, the 
int by Dr. Leon Nowakowsky in April, and the 
econd by Dr. Oscar Brefeld in June, treat of the 
In'omcpkthoreae, to which the fungus known 
sore familiarly as Empusa muscae (now En~ 
mmpkhora) belongs. These researches are op- 
oeed to each other, Dr. Nowakowsky stating that 

* has seen zygospores which have of course a 
eral origin, while Dr. Brefeld is convinced that 
he resting-spores arise asexually. In pursuance 

tbeir respective theories Dr. Nowakowsky allies 
he L'ntomophthoreae with the Piptocephalideae of 
he group of Zygomycetes, while Brefeld holds 
hat they agree in structure with such lower forms 
f the Basidiomyeetes as the Tremellinei. This 
opposed aaexuality of the Entomophthoreae then 
•-■conies in hie eyes an additional proof of the 
sistence of that quality in the Basidiomyeetes. 
•refold believes Tarichium megaspermum, Oohn, to 
e the generation of Empusa muscae which pro- 
«es resting-spores, and if this be the case Cohn’s 
sons Tarichium sphaerosperma, Fresenius, is made 
o accommodate E. radicans. In his revolutionary 
owe Brefeld further alters the relations of the 
- ‘ilayineae and Uredineae, but so long as these 
“wtw of his are only supported by evidence 
; hich is open to attack they cannot be generally 
e«pted. 

fa the Botanische Zeitung of July 6 , Dr. 

-hristopher Gobi, of St. Petersburg, relates the 
of his examination of the mode of growth 

• the thallus of the Phaeosporeae. Prof. Janc- 
•c*-ky found the three modes of increase known 
' tTowth by means of a terminal cell, peripheral 
Jfwih, and intercalary growth, to occur in the 
te'Ve-ramed algal thallua. The gist of Dr. 
"obi- interesting paper is, that the peripheral 
t""th of Prof. Janczewsky cannot always be 
"jr-ed upon as independently occurring, as the 
“to supposed, hut that cases exist in which this 

must be regarded as secondary to the ori- 

basal growth. Cladosiphon Balticum, Gobi, 
7 '' Lenthma difformis, Areschoug, were the 
ilints examined. 

, fa Ae same Journal- for July 13 and 20, Dr. 
‘Sinks makes some observations on the terminal 
■TOwth in the Dictyotaceae and Eucaceae. Padina 
■wwiMijIamour, is the plant to the apical growth 
,;t wu ich the first part of Dr. Reinke’s remarks 


chiefly refer. The second part takes the form of 
a reply to the criticism of Dr. Rostafinski (Beit- 
rdge zur Kenntniss der Tange. Leipzig, 1870) on 
the former work of Dr. lleinke ( Beitrdge zur 
Kenntniss der Tange in Pringsheim, Band x.). 
Dr. Rostafinski showed to the satisfaction of many 
that Reinke's work was “ correct only when it 
related to already known facts.” Indeed, some 
part of Reinke's work was so careless that fig. 0, 
Taf. xxvi., could with difficulty be recognised as 
illustrating a preparation of anything in Fucus. 
Dr. Reinke's reply is based chiefly on his old work, 
and consists mainly of a repetition of his former 
statements. Wo agree with him entirely in be¬ 
lieving Dr. Roatatinski's description of the de¬ 
velopment of Himanthalia, &c., to be an important 
addition to our knowledge of this group. 


Darwin's view that it is transmitted equally in all 
directions. 

M. E. Rodxeb records some singular spontaneous 
rhythmical motions in a well-known water-plant, 
C'eratophyllum demersum. 

Prof. Kerner records a remarkable instance of 
apparent parthenogenesis in a composite plant, An- 
tennaria alpina. The species is dioecious, and the 
male plants are extremely scarce as compared with 
the female. Female plants grown in the Botanic 
Gardens at Innsbruck, apparently with every pre¬ 
caution against the access of pollen, produced seeds, 
some of which germinated. It is not stated 
whether these seedlings were male or female, or 
whether they again produced fertile seeds. 


We have received a new and enlarged edition 
of a hook on Ferns: British and Foreign, by Mr. 
John Smith, ex-curator of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and a New London Flora, by Dr. de 
Crespigny, which contains many strange errors. 

JRecent Literature. —The second part of the 
first volume of the Knjptogamen Flora von Schle- 
sien, edited by Prof. Cohn, has appeared. The 
Characeae of Germany are described by the late 
Prof. Braun. The account of their morphology 
is exhaustive and admirable. We have also to 
notice a history of the literature of the He- 
paticae by Dr. Lindberg. It begins with the 
earliest writers, and is continued to the times of 
Linnaeus. It is interesting to know that the 
“ Lichen ” of Theophrastus was the Hepatic 
Marchantia polymorpha. The history is written 
in Swedish. In the last number of Pringsheim’s 
Jahrbiicher are to be found a paper on the sexual 
reproduction of Bangia fusco-purpurea by Dr. 
Reinke, an account of some new Saproneglieae, of 

E arasites in cells of Desmids and of certain echinu- 
ite cells in the cells of Achyla. The paper on 
the development of Phyllitis, Scytosiphon, and As- 
perococcus, by Dr. Reinke, was noticed in Acadesit, 
July 21. 

The death is announced of Dr. G. W. Focke, 
known for his work on Desmids and Diatoms. 

The parts of Bentley and Trimen’s Medicinal 
Plants have now reached us down to No. 22 in¬ 
clusive, comprising—if we may judge ffom the 
numbers of the plates—more than one-half of the 
publication. The excellence of the early parts is 
fully kept up, both in the illustrations and in the 
letterpress. In one of the most recent parts we 
find two species that have not previously been 
figured— Sambucus canadensis, the common Ame¬ 
rican elder which replaces our English species, to 
which it is very closely allied, throughout Canada 
and the United States, and Plant.ago Ispaghula, 
officinal in the Pharmacopoeia of India. 

Two recent publications are before us on Spon¬ 
taneous Movements in Plants. A. Batalin pub¬ 
lishes, under the title Mechanik der Bewegungen 
der Insektenfressenden lyianzen, an account of his 
own recent investigations, especially on Drosera, 
Dionaea, and Pinguicula, performed by means of 
an apparatus for measuring slight increments of 
growth which he describes in detail. The conclu¬ 
sion arrived at is that, like the curving of tendrils, 
the movements of the glands of Drosera and 
similar plants is a function of growth, the irrita¬ 
tion caused by the fly or other exciting substance 
resulting in a more rapid growth on the convex 
than on the concave side. Old leaves in which 
the power of growth has ceased are but slightly 
sensitive, and the glands have but very little power 
of curvature. The curvature takes place mainly 
in the lowest third, less distinctly in the middle 
third, and scarcely at all in the uppermost third 
of the gland or tentacle; and this was found to 
correspond to the relative amount of growth of the 
three portions. With regard to the conduction 
of the irritation from one tentacle to another, 
Batalin believes that it takes place mainly through 
the fibro-vascular bundles, in opposition to 


ASTROXOMT, 

The Total Eclipse of the Moon on August 23.— 
The convenient time at which this eclipse occurs 
is likely to attract to it, in case the weather 
should be favourable, the attention of many pos¬ 
sessors of telescopes. The moon will enter the 
full shadow of the earth at Oh. 14m., the first 
point entirely deprived of the sun’s direct light 
being on the eastern rim, in 12° selenographical 
northern latitude, or some 4° north of and beyond 
the lunar spot “ Gibers.” At 10 h. 10 m. the total 
eclipse commences, the last point to lose the sun's 
light being on the western rim, in 17° seleno¬ 
graphical southern latitude, or beyond the spot 
“Behaim.” The aspect of the moon during 
totality has been in different eclipses very various, 
the disc having sometimes almost disappeared, 
while at other times it has remained visible through¬ 
out, shining with a bright coppery red light, and 
we know only in a general way that this aspect 
depends chiefly on the atmospheric conditions at 
the edge of the earth’s hemisphere on which the 
sun shines. But the connexion has never been 
traced in detail, and the occasion of the coming 
eclipse might well he used for ascertaining some 
of the data requisite for connecting effect and 
cause, since the circumstances appear to be favour¬ 
able for such an enquiry. During the partial 
eclipse the sun, as seen from the moon, would dis¬ 
appear behind the south-western part of South 
America, the last direct rays of the sun, at the 
beginning of the total eclipse, being intercepted 
by the sea oft' the coast of Chili in about 76° 
longitude west of Greenwich, and in 35° of south¬ 
ern latitude. The chief portion of the refracted 
light which reaches the moon during the earlier 
part of totality will come through the atmosphere 
of a narrow zone of the Pacific Ocean along the 
coast of South America, the zone shifting west¬ 
wards and lengthening with the progress of the 
eclipse, while the light gets more and more en¬ 
feebled. About the middle of the eclipse, at 

11 h. 11 m., there will be no very great preponder¬ 
ance of the amount of light reaching the moon 
from all parts of the earth’s margin, the least 
feeble light coming from the Antarctic regions. 
Later on, towards the end of totality, the zone 
through which the chief portion of the refracted 
light passes will have shifted through the most 
easterly parts of the Indian Ocean to the Bay of 
Bengal, and will run from the Straits of Malacca to 
the mouths of the Ganges. While the zone shifts 
westwards and gets shortened, the light becomes 
stronger and stronger, till, at the end of totality at 

12 h. 4 m. the first rays of the sun will emerge 
from behind a point in the Bay of Bengal in about 
86° eastern longitude and 17° northern latitude, 
the first point on the moon's eastern rim illumi¬ 
nated b_y them being in 2° of selenogx-aphical 
southern latitude, or at the rim beyond the spot 
“ lticcioli.” The effect of the first return of 
direct sunlight is the most interesting sight 
which the telescopic watching of a lunar eclipse 
affords. .Vs the regions of the earth, by the atmo¬ 
spherical conditions of which the moon's aspect 
during the eclipse of August 23 will he chiefly 
affected, happen to bo such that the requisite in¬ 
formation about the clearness or cloudiness of 
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their skies promises to be procurable by due en¬ 
quiries, observers will have special inducements to 
pay particular attention to the physical features of 
this eclipse, to the different degrees of distinctness 
of the boundary of the shadow, the changes of 
hue and of visibility of the spots, the variations 
of colour, &c., and to note the time and locality 
of any phenomenon of special interest, for the 
purpose of furnishing some data for tracing the 
effect to its probable cause. The end of the eclipse 
occurs at 13 h. 9 m., the last point of the moon's 
western rim to emerge out of the full shadow 
being in 3° selenographieal southern latitude. 

Conjunctions of Mars and Saturn .—The present 
year is distinguished by the triple conjunction and 
long-continued proximity of these two planets, 
which, though it may not afford any very striking 
spectacle, possesses considerable interest for those 
who follow the motions of the planets in the heavens. 
At the time of the lunar eclipse on August 23, 
Mars, unusually bright and fiery, will be about 17° 
nearly east of the moon, and Saturn about 4 j° 
more to the north. Both planets have been in 
conjunction on July 27, Mars in its forward 
motion passing Saturn in right ascension. Mars, 
having since reversed its apparent motion, will 
repass in its retrograde course Saturn on August 25, 
and will, on November 3, pass a third time, and 
this time close to Saturn. There has been no 
triple conjunction between the two planets since 
1779, and the next one will not occur till the year 
1946. In the course of six centuries, from the 
year 1400 to 2000, ten such triple conjunctions 
may be counted, including that of the present 
year, which, though triple in right ascension, is 
not triple in longitude. During the same six 
centuries the number of triple conjunctions be¬ 
tween Mars and Jupiter is six, and between 
Jupiter and Saturn three, the latter occurring in 
1425,1682-83, and 1940. 

Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of 
Harvard College .—The last volume of the Annals 
known in England was the fifth, published in 
1867, and containing the Harvard observations 
on the great nebula of Orion. The two next 
volumes seem to have been published already in 
1871, under the superintendence of the late Prof. 
Winlock, but apparently they have not been sent 
across the Atlantic till lately. Vol. VI. contains 
a further instalment of the "Harvard zones of stars 
observed with the 16 in. equatorial, and furnishes 
a catalogue of 6,100 stars between 0° 40' and 
1* 0' north declination, observed in 1869-60. It 
is not to be wondered that, though the work of 
observing zones has been continued upon the same 
system as before during the years 1861-64, the 
observations and their reductions have not been 
completed, and that the work has been discon¬ 
tinued. The execution of such a plan as the two 
Bonds had formed is too vast an undertaking, and 
could only be accomplished at an observatory 
which is not undermanned and which possesses 
ample means for publication. Vol. VII. of the 
Annals is filled with plates referring to the obser¬ 
vations of solar spots made by the elder Bond 
between August 1847 and December 1849. 
Plates 1-78 are woodcuts, reduced by photography 
from the original drawings of about 7 in. diameter 
representing the full disk of the sun, to disks of 
3J in. diameter. The remaining plates, No. 79 to 
112, are lithographs of the original drawings re¬ 
presenting portions of the disk. The volume, the 
frontispiece of which shows a portrait of W. C. 
Bond the father, may be regarded as completing 
the publications of the observations made at the 
Harvard Observatory under the direction of the 
two Bonds. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Socibtt. — {Wednesday, August 1.) 
J. W. Dunning, Esq., F.L.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Stevens exhibited specimens of Teretrius 
picipcs , Fab., one of the Histeridae, taken on a fence 
at Norwood. He also remarked on the appearance of 


a second brood of Colias Edusa, of which he had ob- beauty to create a singular fascination ■ ami 
served several males.-Mr F. Smith exhibited (on wben it is repro duc«l, as in the present 

behalf of Dr. Bennett of Sydney, who was present at_i i___ ^ \ i ,_. f, 

the meeting) a fine pair of the beautiful and rare W °f k > h Y mef f 8 of tracings, the » 

Eupholus Henrietta, Gestro, from Yule Island, New suit commands more praise than lfl bestowed 
Guinea. It had been described under that name in on the publication of perhaps much nobler 
the Annali di Mas. Civ. di Genova, viii., 1876.— The monuments of art, where the copyist is so 
Secretary exhibited a specimen of an insect forwarded f requent l y i iab i e to error that we are neva 
to him by Mr. Bewicke Blackburn, who stated that a _ - , T 

large field of mangolds belonging to the Knight of 40 “is truthfulness. In some cases 

Kerry, in the Island of Valentia, had been totally e*n attempt has been made by Benndorf to 
destroyed by it. It was believed to be the larva of reproduce the original colours, but even 
some coleopterous insect, but in consequence of the where this is most successful, as in pi. 33 
imperfect condition of the specimen, this could not be ifc cann ot be calJed quite 8at i s f actol7i exeep- 
determined.—Mr. B. A. Ogilne forwarded (through - , i • i -it ; ,, X 

Mr. Douglas) specimens of an insect found in great for archaeological purposes No doubt k 
quantities in a jar of pickles (Picealilly) devouring purpose throughout is in the first instance 
the pieces of cauliflower in the jar. They had been sub- archaeological, and if it is well served be 
mitted to Professor'Westwood, who pronounced them w ill probably be content, as perhaps wt 
to be the Drosophila ccllaris, a dipterous insect com- ought a jgo to Jjg 

monly frequenting cellars and cupboards. In answer ?, , ,, , ' , . , ,, ,, ,, , 

to a question asked by Mr. Ogilvie, he said that the eggs should be explained that by the atko! 

were laid in the pickle jar, and not in the cauliflowers * Greek and Sicilian Vases’ is meant vaset 
before they were pickled.—Mr. Douglas also forwarded from Greece proper, or from Greek sites ii 
a letter from Mr. A. H. Swinton, of Guildford, en- Sicily, as distinguished from the vases found 
closing a specimen of Myrmica ruginodis, which, on ^ mu ltitudes in Etruscan tombs, and oftn 
being placed under a wineglass, stationed itself near „ ,, - 0 , „ , , n\ 

the rim, head downwards, and rapidly vibrating the “Etruscan, though now well known 

abdomen, continued au “ intense noise,” resembling to be of Greek manufacture for the nio& 
the spiracular piping of the dipteron, Syrilla pipiens .— part. This distinction is not unnecessary, 
Mr. Envale remarked that a specimen of a spider, since Brunn has laid down the theory tbit 
taken by himself at Hampstead and exhibited at a a proportion of tbe Yases found it 

previous meeting by Sir Sidney Saunders as Atypus 1 1 

Subvert, had been since submitted to the Rev. 0. Etruria had been made m Greece expresdj 
Pickard, Cambridge, who stated that it was certainly to suit the taste of Etruscan buyers, ns 
not A. Sulzeri, but probably A. Beckii, Cambridge, will be proved to be wrong in a great mes- 
which he believed to be the same ae A.piceus, Thorell, sure if the very peculiarities of style a 
though he was not certain, as the only specimen he which Mf} tb ifJ fo^d ofte 

had examined of A. Beckii was a female, and until he . J , 

could obtain the other sex he could not give a recurring on vases from Greece itself; aid 
decided opinion. He added that he would be glad if he can scarcely be proved to be right untils 
collectors in the Hampstead locality would search for sufficiently large series of vases has beet 
the males during the next autumn and winter, as it found to warrant the induction that no 
would enable him to clear up the difficulty as to 8uch peculiarities of style were preetkd 
that species.—A discussion then took place with re- , ,, r ~ „ ,, y r m 

ference to the exhibition by Mr. James Weir, at the by the Greeks tor their own use. 

last meeting, of a specimen of Cicada montana which again the question as to when the making 
was reported to have been distinctly heard to stridu- of these vases ceased cannot be SO well 
late, notwithstanding that the insect was a female, settled elsewhere as in Greece itself. It 
and also that the species was one of which even the ^ true that some have been found a 

males were not known to stndulate. Mr. Weir stated T / . . , . . . c i • 

that he had, since the last meeting, again visited the With an inscription 01^ the 

New Forest, and had seen in the possession of Mr. of B.C. 57, but it cannot be determined iroD 

James Gulliver two specimens of C. montana, and he such an isolated case that the art had sni- 
was assured by Mr. Gulliver that the fact of its stri- yived till then. Brunn assumes it to bait 

szstXigz died * *• r°° Dd cent n B - c - S 

-Mr. Champion said that he himself had captured “*y be thought to some extent a confirm- 
the insect, and had distinctly heard a loud buzzing tion of this view that the opening of a senes 
noise, but whether that sound was caused by the of over a hundred tombs of the Koffll 
males or females he could not say. Mr. Dunning period at Athens was attended by no disco- 
considered that tether evidence was wanting to prove painted vases. Had these vases bees 

stndulation in the females.—The following papers . % .. * . _ c 

were communicated, viz. :— (1.) Notes on the new or m daily use, as is supposed, the manufac 
rare species of Sphingidae in the Museum of the Royal of them could hardly, one would think, 
Dublin Society, with remarks on Mr. Butler’s recent have stopped SO abruptly and SO early » 
revision of the family, by F. Kirby. (2.) Descriptions woa ld seem to have been the case. But 

t SSrS? SUSSS SSSSSfaSi «■» -»7 «T *° >■— "«? -*.*$ 

by the Rev. H. S. Gorham. for sepulchral purposes, and the difficulty 

disappears, since for these purposes them 
were in ancient, as in modem times, distinct 
FINE ART. and perhaps sudden changes of fashion- Un 

gbeek and Sicilian vases. these grounds, therefore, this publication 

Benndorf’s, and Heydemann’s Qnechtxf 
Griechische wnd SiciUsche Vasenbilder. Von Vasenbilder as well, are very welcome. B® 
Otto Benndorf. Part I., 1869; Part II., apart from this, Greece and Sicily haw 
18/0; Part III., 1877. (Berlin: Gutten- yielded certain forms of vases which do not 
ta-g-) except casually, occur elsewhere, the mo4 

It is generally easy for a fairly skilled hand remarkable class among them being inn 
to reproduce the beauty of the drawing on lekythi, generally called Athenian Itiytfi 
a Greek vase, and if the drawing were from their frequent occurrence in Athenian 
all we should so far be fortunate. But tombs. That they are very beautiful every- 
this fragile thing which rude centuries one knows, bnt they are touching 
have often left unimpaired, has also certain from the mournful sentiment which P erT ?;, 
charms of colour and form which defy imi- the designs. These vases were made spe® J 
tation of every kind. Still, in the drawing to be placed in tombs, perhaps being fi - 
alone, there is nsnally enough of grace and , used for the funeral ceremonies, as we Jo 10 
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to have been the case in the island of Cos. 
The subjects represented on them are almost 
always associated with death, as, for in¬ 
stance, Charon in his boat beckoning towards 
a female figure in the prime of life, who 
stands among the sedge on the banks of the 
Styx ; or we see figures in dejected attitudes 
at the tombstones of relatives, or women 
tearing their hair beside the bier. By 
“tearing their hair" is not, of course, meant 
the wild action of grief itself, but some¬ 
thing like the shadow which would be cast 
by the reality, with nothing in it except out¬ 
line. For the most part the mourning is 
done by women, but it does not appear that 
their grief is for others than persons of 
their own sex. 

From the Harpy tomb and numerous 
other instances, it is known that in works 
of art the souls of deceased persons were 
represented as very diminutive winged 
tigares, each person having apparently but 
one soul. This, however, is not easily 
reconciled with pi. 33, where there is one 
dead person lying on a bier and above her 
three souls hovering in the air (aWr/p pip 
•Ivyhc muila.ro aatpara Si %0'uy), each in 
front of one of the three female mourners, 
and each straining its arms in an attitude 
of grief corresponding with that of the 
mourners. To follow the accepted evidence 
in these matters, as Benndorf perhaps rightly 
does, these three souls would represent 
beings who had already passed into the 
shades, and are now lamenting the approach 
of the new comer. Yet it is singular that 
:hey should be to all appearance associated, 
f not identified, with three living persons in 
hat state of despair when the soul may be 
aid to pass out of the* mouth, or when the 
offerer is perhaps not inappropriately said 
to be beside herself. At the same time it 
wald not be in accordance with what is 
;oown either from works of art or from 
tmmerous literary sources, snch as the 
Nekyia of the Odyssey, to suppose that the 
''nls could in this way be present beside the 
wraons to whom they belong, since the sonl 
ras understood not to take a distinct form 
■util it passed finally from the body. It 
'as the breath of life personified (vrtvpa ical 
M^ioy srnjtw) as Hesychius gives it. On 
he celebrated terracotta sarcophagus from 
-acre, in the British Museum, the souls of 
wo warriors engaged in combat are repre- 
ented. One of the combatants falls mor¬ 
ally wounded, it is to be supposed, and his 
"ul bounds away from the scene, while the 
'■her remains. This strictly is an instance 
the soul of a living person being present 
!«ide him. On the other hand, at the criti¬ 
cs moment when fate has not yet decided 
which of the two combatants shall fall— 
when, ia fact, what is known as psycho- 
>tasia is taking place—it would be necessary 
or the souls of both to be present. 

H ith regard to the different habits of 
Mourning and paying respect to the dead 
waich prevailed at different times, as Benn- 
iorf very justly points out, it is interesting 
'o see that on the earliest vases the grief of 
■he survivors is very strongly expressed by 
actions and attitudes of despair. On 
■he vases of the best period we find most 
frequently the expression of silent sorrow 
conveyed, for instance, by a mourner seated 


beside a simple tombstone, with one or two 
attendants holding offerings; and on the 
vases of the last period—the so-called Apulian 
vases—we have sepulchral monuments of 
great pretension. It is curious, also, how 
seldom black dress (piXava Ipana), which 
was the characteristic of mourning, occurs 
on these vases. 

Of recent years there has been fonnd at 
Athens a number of terracotta tablets, 
pinalces, mostly in a fragmentary state, 
having designs painted and scratched in 
upon them in precisely the same manner as 
that employed on the black figure vases, 
with which also they correspond so well in 
subject that one at first sight snpposes them 
to be merely vase designs drawn out on a 
flat surface as if to serve as patterns for 
uninventive potters. In the first part of 
Benndorfs publication, which appeared in 
1869, the first five plates are devoted to 
these tablets, and it is with a discussion of 
their uses and merits that his literary task 
begins. Nothing could be fairer than 
that a writer should thus give us at the 
outset an opportunity of deciding whether 
or not to go on with him, by taking up a 
branch of his snbject which is at once new 
and in need of comprehensive treatment. 
In the present instance it may be said at 
once that he is clear, keeps small matters in 
small places, and never loses sight of the 
question before him, which is always one 
worth following up. As regards these 
terracotta tablets, it is a point gained when 
he proves by a happy interpretation that 
they also may be rightly called pinakes, a 
term which before was thought to apply to 
wooden tablets (vivat,—oavis), not so much 
because it shows the use that wa3 made of 
them for hanging up in temples or on trees 
beside altars, but because this identification 
places the painters of them in the same 
category of despised artists as the makers of 
terracotta figures (vopon-Xafloi) and such like. 
We knew before from Aristophanes ( Eccles .) 
how the vase painters were condemned, and 
now we seo that they most have been as a 
class the same persons who painted the 
pinalces. These tablets are, as far as I 
know, all of an early date, corresponding, as 
has been said, with the black figure vases 
of good style; and perhaps it may be 
worth while to notice that these vases have 
very frequently their designs represented as 
if on tablets let into them. This would 
naturally enough happen when the same 
men were engaged in producing simulta¬ 
neously these two classes of objects. But 
among several difficulties in accounting for 
the transition from one style to another in 
snch vase painting, there has never been 
anything better than theory to explain the 
introduction of this tablet form of design. 

The most striking picture in the newly, 
published Part III. is pi. 44. The subject 
is rather coarse, being nothing more or less 
than Herakles lying drunk outside the door 
of a house, from which an old hag pours 
water over him to his dismay. Fortunately 
the adventure happens at night, as may be 
guessed from the torches carried by his two 
female companions. One of the two plays on 
a lyre, and the whole scene appears to repre¬ 
sent a serenade come to an untimely end. 
There are also two male companions, got np 


partly as satyrs and partly as women. One 
of them is sober enongh to be able to dance. 
The other looks on placidly. 

We may add that this work of Benndorf’s, 
as projected, will consist of eighty plates. 
Of these forty-five have appeared, and it is 
to be hoped that no encouragement may be 
wanting for the completion of the series. 

A. S. Murray. 


ART BOOKS. 

(Euvre (TAlbert Diirer. Ileproduit et public par 
Amand Durand. Texts par Georoe Duplessia. 
(Seeley.) So much attention has wen directed 
of late years to the great German master 
Albrecht Diirer, through Thausing’s new bio¬ 
graphy and several other works on the subject, 
that most cultivated persons have been led to de¬ 
sire a fuller acquaintance with his art. But this 
desire has not hitherto been very easy to satisfy. 
The personal collection of his engravings means 
years of patient labour and disappointment, to 
say nothing of an expenditure which very few 
feel justified in undertaking. Even their study 
in public collections is often impossible to the 
student, because of the loss of time and other 
sacrifices that it involves. What shall we say 
then to an art which puts the possession of all 
Diirer’s engraved work, including even the rarest 
plates, within the reach of every lover of his art 
at a very moderate outlay! For truly such re¬ 
productions as these of M. Amand Durand do 
give us actual possession of his work, and can¬ 
not be reckoned merely as copies. The con¬ 
noisseur will still, perhaps, only admire the ori¬ 
ginal prints, and the collector will certainly still 
be able to indulge in the pleasurable consciousness 
of possessing them; but apart from the sentiment 
and the historical interest attached to the genuine 
old work, qualities which undoubtedly cannot be 
despised, tnese wonderful reproductions have all 
the value of original impressions. In some cases, 
indeed, they even excel in force and brilliancy the 
originals usually met with, from the circumstance 
of their having been taken from some rare and 
particularly fine state of the plate. Those who 
know M. Amand Durand's reproductions of the 
old German masters in the Portfolio will readily 
agree to the truth of this, hut those who are un¬ 
acquainted with his process will scarcely believe 
with what fidelity every delicate line and every 
soft tone are rendered. We have not seen any 
of the drawings taken by this process, but believe 
that they have equal artistic value with the prints. 
The letterpress to the Diirer reproductions is 
written by M. George Dnplessis, who gives a 
careful catalogue raxsonnt of the engravings, but 
suggests several hazardous hypotheses concerning 
the meaning of some of the allegorical subjects. 
The plates can be bad separately from the text, 
and also in separate parts, being divided according 
to subject under ten different heads. 

Wb have already on previous occasions called 
attention to a movement in favour of the revival 
of the eighteenth century school of art, which was 
first set on foot by MM. Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt. Jules died young in full possession of 
his twofold talent as a novelist and critic. 
Edmond, in spite of the severe shock he ex- 
erienced at the death of his brother, from whom 
e had never been separated but once, during 
twenty-four hours, since they left school, has re¬ 
sumed, and is carrying on the work. He has lately 
published (Iiaspilly, 1 vol. 8vo.) Le Catalogue rat- 
tonne de l 1 (Euvre peint, dessint, et grave dAntoine 
Watteau. The biography of Watteau is contained 
in L'Art du XVIII' (Hide, by the same authors, 
published by Raspilly some months ago. The 
new book is a reconstitution of the work of this 
exquisite master, incomplete as regards the pic¬ 
tures, many of which have been destroyed by 
time and the inconstancy of the public taste, but 
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very complete as regards drawings, and especially 
engravings, after his work. In the first place, it 
contains an account of some etchings done by 
Watteau, and of their various states; then of all 
the well-known portraits by him, and of his other 
pictures classed under their different heads—his¬ 
torical, mythological, decorative and love-making; 
lastly, an account of the drawings and engravings 
contained in private collections and in Museums 
—engravings which have perpetuated those in¬ 
variably tender and melancholy compositions 
of his—the great parks, the happy groups 
seated on the grass, some chatting and laugh¬ 
ing, some singing love-songs to the accom¬ 
paniment of the guitar, the children playing with 
the tall greyhounds, and the theatrical dresses. 
La Fete chez Thfr'ese (Les Contemplations), by 
Victor Hugo, is the perfect reproduction in verse 
of all the wondrous sentiment and fancy of these 
scenes. 

Osscrvazioni intorno ai ristauri interni ed estemi 
della Basilica di San Marco, con tavole illustrative 
di alctine iscrizioni armenc esistenti nella mede- 
sima. Di Alvise Piero Zorzi fu Giovanni Carlo. 
(Venezia.) The author, in his preface to this 
little work of something less than 200 pages, 
dedicated to Mr. Ruskin, states that it is not so 
complete as he could have wished, because of its 
deficiency in technical nomenclature and the draw¬ 
ings necessary to illustrate his theories. It will 
be read with much interest, especially as it con¬ 
tains a learned and enthusiastic letter from Mr. 
Ruskin to Count Zorzi, supporting him in his 
views, and thanking him for his efforts to hinder, 
before it is too late, the ruthless and barbarous 
restoration which is being carried out in the Ba¬ 
silica of St. Mark. We hope to see this work, 
which appeals to the hearts of all true artists, soon 
translated into English. May it help to save for 
posterity those parts of that glorious edifice, at 
present untouched, which, although it is impos¬ 
sible to restore them, may yet be preserved 1 

We are glad to see issued a new and revised 
edition of Rigaud's translation of those manu¬ 
scripts of Leonardo da Vinci’s which are usually 
known as his Trattato della Pittura, having been 
first published under that title by Raphael du 
Fresne in 1651. These manuscripts form only a 
small portion of the vast amount of written 
material left by the great philosopher and artist; 
but, strange to say, it is the only portion, with the 
exception of a short treatise on the motion and 
power of water, that has ever been given to the 
world. Leonardo’s manuscripts, which he left 
with other possessions to his beloved disciple 
Francisco da Melzi, were guarded by him faith¬ 
fully so long as he lived, but at his death his heirs 
showed but 6mall regard for them, and “cour¬ 
teously presented” fourteen volumes to a cer¬ 
tain Signor Mazenta. Afterwards the sculptor 
Pompeo Leoni obtained possession of a few 
volumes, and sold some of the drawings to the 
Earl of Arundel (those now at Windsor), and the 
rest to Count Galeazzo Arconati, who presented 
them in 1637 to the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
This probably formed the foundation of the Ambro¬ 
sian collection,which Buonaparte, as is well known, 
carried off and placed in the Bibliothikjue de l’ln- 
stitut at Paris, where twelve out of the thirteen 
volumes still remain, only one, the celebrated 
“ Codice Atlantieo,” having been returned to 
Milan at the peace of 1815. These twelve volumes 
or collections have never as yet been thoroughly 
investigated, but Signor Govi has recently, in his 
Saggio delle opere di Leonardo da Vinci, given a 
careful analysis of the contents of the “ Codice 
Atlantieo.” These, though extremely valuable 
in the way of suggestions for discoveries, mechani¬ 
cal appliances, designs for various instruments, and 
other subjects on which the fertile genius of 
Leonardo exercised itself, are not as generally in¬ 
teresting as those of the better-known Trattato. 
The Trattato, indeed, is a delightful compound of 
deep wisdom and simple instruction. Every one, 
whether painter or not, is sure to find something 
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to suit him in it, for even if he does not want to 
be taught “ How to compose a battle,” or “ How 
to paint old women,” he may yet be glad to learn 
“ Why the same prospect appears larger at some 
times than at others,” or “ What part of smoke is 
lightest,” or possibly may benefit by attending to 
the precept, “ The painter who entertains no 
doubt of his own ability will attain very little.” 
Many are the sage aphorisms and subtle observa¬ 
tions scattered through this treatise, which, 
although probably not printed directly from Leo¬ 
nardo's original manuscript, must certainly have 
emanated in some way from him. It is strange 
that this work, translated with conshlerable care 
by a painter of great note in his day, should not 
have been reprinted since 1835. That edition has 
long been scarce, and Mr. Bell has done good ser¬ 
vice, pending a more thorough investigation and 
publication of Leonardo's manuscripts, by repub¬ 
lishing it in its old form. The volume includes 
a life of Leonardo, by John William Brown, as 
well as the treatise. It is astonishing, considering 
the date at which this biography was written, 
how little new knowledge has been gained since 
that time. A list of the twenty known volumes 
or collections of manuscripts, and their present 
localities, is, however, a useful addition to the 
contents of the volume. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS IN WATER-COLOURS AT 
THE HAGUE. 

The exhibition of water-colour drawings by 
Dutch and Belgian artists, which has lately 
opened in the Academy of Arts in this city, pre¬ 
sents some interesting features, and much that is 
learned and skilful. It is possible to trace in it 
pretty distinctly what are the lending impulses at 
work among the landscape artists of the Nether¬ 
lands. A determination to view nature in a 
somewhat cold and unloving spirit, to prefer the 
melancholy and the sombre, and to avoid with 
scrupulous timidity the gayer colours and all 
approach to sunlight, these qualities seem on the 
increase, and the general tone of the landscapes 
in this exhibition is chilly. At the same time 
there is much delicacy of taste and a fine feeling 
for colour, if only the colour be always pitched in 
a very low key. A little school, mostly, it 
appears, of artists living in the Hague, seems 
absolutely to reject blue sky altogether. A. Mauve, 
Neuhuys, Du Chattel, and J. van de Sande Bak- 
huizen, seem, as represented in this exhibition, to 
be the most prominent votaries of the grey sky 
and cheerless landscape. The Church-path to 
Rijswijk (26), by Du Chattel, would be entirely 
charming if it were not for the excessive heaviness 
of the sky. William Maris is noticeable, in 
the same connexion, for his clever adaptation 
of Corot's manner of painting foliage. The man¬ 
nerism is close enough to be called imitation, but 
it is none the less exceedingly pleasing. Of all the 
works by this grey school, however, the most 
characteristic and the most admirable seems to be 
a landscape (00) by Roelofs of Brussels, who 
tempera the realism of the Hague painters with a 
more genial view of nature. 

The lovers of Israels will find four drawings in 
his familiar style. A Death Bed (41) appeals in 
its lurid shadows and gloomy colour very mani¬ 
festly to the pity of the spectator. Such painting, 
like that of Mr. Faed, is too palpably didactic not 
to irritate those for whom art supplies enjoyment 
and not lessons in minor morals. A Boor’s Cot¬ 
tage (43) is the most agreeable of the works of 
Israels here exhibited. Alma Tadema contributes 
the only picture sent from England, his Fishing, 
a work well known in London, representing a girl 
who fishes listlessly in a stream between two 
pillars; a Latin inscription on the bridge behind 
her solves the enigma raised by her costume. 
Mesdag contributes six of the sea-pieces, mostly 
aiuted on the shore at Scheveningen, for which 
e has gained so considerable a reputation. 
A study of two vessels tossing at anchor (67) is 


remarkably spirited ; the most powerful, perk*, 
is merely entitled On the Beach at Schevem ij«I 
(65), a crowded scene of shipping drawn 
the beach ready for the approaching storm, Mr?, 
Mesdag, herself a member of the Academy, sends 
a fruit-piece and two interesting studies of'the f r a- 
lands of Drenthe, the extreme eastern province d 
Holland. Van Borselen’s On the Beach (glj j 
a clever study, somewhat in the manner d 
Mesdag. 

The remaining pictures must be rapidly noted. 
Emile Wauters’ Reminiscence of the old Briusu 
(108), which hnngs in the place of honour, i< i 
portrait, humorously devised and brilliantly exe¬ 
cuted, of an ancient preserver of public satVtr, 
hopelessly fatuous and pompous. G. Htnfc 
sends a little picture of an old lady eallinj 
another old lady, who is at tea (33), which ij 
almost perfect, a little more force being desirable 
in the figure-painting. The portraitsof D.Ora;, 
slight but lively and brilliant sketches, deGr 
especial notice, and so do the portraits in black 
and white of A. Allebe, of Amsterdam, la 
Jacob Maris the Dutch appear to have discovered 
an impressioniste who is willing to revolution;* 
their ideas upon art. His landscape of a ton 
(49) and his portrait of a Child Playing tetit 
Peacock Feather (51) are daring and strikinr, k 
to the last degree slovenly and needlessly «*;• 
trie. Edmund W. (lost. 


ART NOTES FROM PARIS. 

Faris : Aojrnst IP, IS". 

I have lately received from England a link 
volume entitled A Handbook to the Public Tietu* 
Galleries of Europe, containing the notes, reviwi 
and arranged, jotted down by Miss Kate Thom¬ 
son during her annual travels on the continent x 
her father's company. Certainly a woman cifred 
with powers of observation and a keen sense of ;a 
beauties of art has as much right to ahearkri 
a creature who has the privilege of a moustache: 
so I shall treat Miss Thompson as a confrht , rd 
make a few observations on her book without re¬ 
serve. I have only read the preface, which 
frankly asks for advice and corrections, the chap¬ 
ter devoted to the “ Rise and Progress of Psi> 
ing in France,” and lastly the chapter relating # 
the “ Picture Galleries of France.” Miss Thoip- 
son will have to travel through France again, and 
to enlarge her second edition by dealing win» 
number of provincial museums—that of few"V 
for instance, which contains a first-rate RutersJ- 
that of Dijon, containing an admirable portrait j 
the French school, by a painter whose name*'- 
cannot for the moment recall; those of T'tuJ 
Orleans, &c. In the Caen Museum sbe shoail 
note a splendid Paul Veronese. It is ad' 
the lady-traveller who is responsible for tlaf. 
omissions, so much as the keepers of dj - 
museums, many of whom have not yet dram rj 
a catalogue of our public collections; and fi», 
critics, who have not yet visited all part J . 
France, and are still ill-instructed as to the ;'■» . 
of our national treasures. . > i 

In this connexion I must mention a work wbM , 
will do yeoman's service, the General Inventus f i 
the Art-Treasures of France, published by Me*|J ; 
Plon, by order of the Ministry of Fine Arts. Tj{ , 
first two parts have appeared, dealing solely ria ; 
the religious antiquities of Paris. The Commirbj 
appointed to edit or to superintend this work , 
nominated shortly after the accession of the q , 
venturous Minister of May 24, and this fart , 
suggest the clerical spirit which controlled 4, 
formation. But good sense cannot fail 4. 
triumph in the end. The book is published ij 
a cheap form, which enables the public to . 
scribe. The amour-propre of the municipal^ , 
likewise interested in making the rest of Fr«» , 
and foreign countries familiar with the wait* j 
preserved in their own museums and town-lw-M 

In no other country, surely, has admiration : 
foreign schools—especially the schools ol fei, 
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;ven the most debased of them—brought in its 
win such a contempt for the productions of native 
jeniuB. Within the last twenty years it has 
needed an enormous effort of anti-Academic criti¬ 
cism to attract the attention of our chief amateurs 
w the French school after .Claude Lorrain and 
Poussin. At the present day, if the battle is not 
•lined with the keepers of our museums, who do 
: ot bestir themselves to fill up the blanks in the 
ollection of the Louvre, it is assuredly gained 
nth people of taste. Miss Thompson speaks of 
karain, for instance, as she is fully entitled to 
o, with an esteem due as much to the incom- 
arabie qualities of the most astonishing master 
f technique whom any school has produced, aa to 
he artist profoundly spirit-stirring and honest 
o the heart's core, the simplest and most eloquent 
ratorian of the peculiar virtues of the French 
mddle-clsM. One day, before a Chardin repre- 
eminr simply a brown earthenware pot, three 
ittle white onions, and a glass of water, a woman 
ti simple mind and simple manners exclaimed: 
■Oh! what fresh pure water 1” We looked at 
09 another with inexpressible emotion. This 
>uor creature, ignorant of the prestige of art and the 
liceties of language, had just formulated in a cry 
if admiration the truest and most delicate criticism 
m the worktnd the man. 

IHderct, file most sensitive and the sin- 
•erest critic of the eighteenth century, professed 
be highest esteem for Chardin’s judgment. He 
.'ten puts him on the stage in his Snlons, a com¬ 
pete reprint of which, in the great edition issued 
y Gamier freres, and often mentioned in your 
iluains, renders a consecutive reading much 
trier and more instructive. 

It is a curious fact that this artist, whose learn- 
ig as a draughtsman was equal to his learning as 
painter, who gives the plastic appearance of 
bjecte in the same degree as their real colour and 
ieir situation in a determinate atmospheric centre, 
es not appear to have drawn—at all events, 
sreelv any of his drawings have reached us. He 
is sometimes used pastel; very rarely chalk pro- 
rip so called, for the collection of the brothers De 
•jocourt, rich as it is in specimens of eighteenth 
etnry masters, only includes two examples; a big 
ip standing, and playing apparently at bowls, 
daman exhibiting a peep-show to a number 
street-urchins. 

I may refer my readers to these two drawings, 
th in red chalk. A hundred of the most 
markable examples in the l)e Goncourt colleo- 
m have just been photographed and printed by 
man of Dornach. As this selection is of great 
terest for the history of art, I will give you a 
a of the artists who appear in it. These are:— 
mand; Aubry, the imitator of Greuze; the 
various Baudouin; Blarembergue; J. J. de 
Jissieu; the Bculptor Bouchardon; Boucher, the 
oehtful and scholarly decorator; Carmontelle; 
bardin; Caresmes; Cochin; Louis David; 

; Fragonard, whose hand was so skilful and 
««e imagination so fertile; Freudenberg; Gillot, 
om whoBe studio came Watteau; Gravelot, who 
*a,imong others, a sketch of a very curious cari- 
i: ® on the Parliament and some studies from 
•Kara for his illustrations of Tom Jones ; Greuze; 
'Birin (not the Guririn of the Empire and the 
■«toration); Huet; Jeaurat; Lancret; Maurice 
dentin de la Tour, the illustrious portrait-painter; 

« Joue; Ldpicid; Le Prince; Loutherbourg; 
lallet; Meissonnier, the skilful designer of orna- 
wnts for the jewellers; Monnet; Moreau, the mas- 
f of the designers of vignettes; Nattier; Natoire; 
wblin; Ollivier; Oudry; Parrocel; Pater; Pierre; 
rudhon; the portrait-painter Portail; Hubert 
‘ hirt; the brothers Augustin and Gabriel de 
•atnt-Aubin; Swebach; Touzd ; Taraval; Tro- 
uollieres; Trinquesse; Van Loo : Joseph Vernet; 
'ntmne Watteau; Watteau of Lille, designer of 
, a costumes; Wille. the son of the too famons 
ine-engraver. ‘ 

. ^ °f these drawings were already known by 
de Goncourt's etchings, so completely in the 


spirit of the originals, which adorn the successive 
numbers of L'Art du XVIII' Siecle. M. Braun’s 
reproductions are at once less life-like and more 
accurate. Such are the laws of photography. The 
Watteaus are perfect counterfeits; but Fragonard’s 
washes have not the same transparency. In short 
they give us the entrie to portfolios of unrivalled 
wealth without the attendant trouble. 

Don Francisco Goya y Lucianoes, the humoristic 
painter, whose etchings, water-colours, and original 
and brilliant lithographs are not sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated by your amateurs, belongs by the date 
of his birth (1740), by his technical education, 
and by his boldness of thought to the eighteenth 
century. His first paintings recall Hubert liobert, 
and he belongs at heart to the sceptical and im¬ 
passioned group of the Encyclopaedists. M. Paul 
Lefort, who has long lived in Spain, has been 
smitten with this master, whose life at the 
Court of Spain was most romantic. He has 
just published with Kenouard, in a little volume 
of 140 pages, a catalogue raisonne of Goya’s 
engravings and lithographs. This intelligent 
and conscientious work gives not only all the 
known states of a plate, and its description, but 
also its philosophical significance, the circum¬ 
stances under which it was produced, the political 
allusions, the personages of the dissolute Court of 
Charles IV. which may be recognised in it. Goya 
is well known to have been the declared lover of 
the beautiful Duchess of Alva. 

Theophile Gautier is one of the first French 
critics who called attention to Goya, after a visit 
to Spain. He had seen his paintings; he had 
turned over his Tauromachia, the Capricios, and 
its eloquent and picturesque termination, the Mis¬ 
fortunes of War. Theophile Gautier was himself 
an artist. One of his sons-in-law, M. Emile 
Bergerat, has just published (Baur) a very curious 
little pamphlet entitled Theophile Gautier, peintre; 
Etude suivie du Catalogue de son (Havre print, 
dessiue et grad. lie worked with an indifferent 
painter, called Rioult. I do not know any paint¬ 
ing in oil by Tkeo; but I have pretty often seen 
portraits or chalk sketches. M. A. Bouvenne has 
a facsimile of one in his album Sept Dessins de Gens 
de Lettres. We must only speak of the drawings 
of the poet of Les Emaux and Les Camies as a 
curiosity. Ph. Bubtt. 


ART SALE. 

A small quantity of old-English furniture was 
sold on the 2nd and 3rd instant by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods. By the prices now 
realised for the works of Chippendale and Shera¬ 
ton in mahogany and satinwood, the latter 
sometimes decorated by the graceful hand of 
Angelica Kauffman and Cipriani, they would 
seem now to rival in estimation the French pro¬ 
ducts of Reisener or Gouthiere. Of the Chippen¬ 
dale furniture, a mahogany card-table, the borders 
carved with ten scallop shells, sold for 19J gs.; 
an oblong table, on cluster legs, with carved and 
pierced gallery and stretcher, 11J gs.; a ward¬ 
robe, with inlaid oval panels, 20 gs.; a pair of look¬ 
ing-glasses, in frames carved with scrolls, foliage, 
and birds, 17 gs.; a chest of four drawers, inlaid 
with satinwood, 10 gs. ; ten mahogany chairs, 
with carved, open shield-shaped backs and mo¬ 
rocco seats, 42J gs.; and a pair of large arm¬ 
chairs, with carved backs, legs, and stretchers, 
9 gs. A pair of small Sheraton tables, with 
carved legs and pierced gallery, 14J gs.; pair of 
small inlaid Sheraton cabinets, for books and 
china, with white marble slabs and brass galleries, 
1(5 gs.; pair of circular folding satinwood card- 
tables, with inlaid borders painted with peacock’s 
feathers, festoons of flowers, and foliage, 17 gs. 
Of the other old-English furniture, a pier table, 
top inlaid with foliage, vases, and ornaments in 
coloured woods, and carved gilt legs, 19/. 10*.; a 
sideboard, inlaid with flowers and ornaments in 
coloured woods, 44 gs.; six arm-chairs, painted 


and gilt, 25£ gs.; a pair, the hacks and seats of 
needlework, 14/.; another, with round back and 
diamond-shaped seat, 9£ gs. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Alma Tadeha is engaged on a trio of 
small pictures illustrating Painting, Architecture, 
and Sculpture. A nude model sitting to two 
artists in a Roman studio represents painting. 
The canvas devoted to sculpture is filled by a 
colossal bead of Zeus. The scaffolding which 
closes about the neck forms the ground plane of 
the picture, the awning overhead Saps in the sun¬ 
light, and, parting on the left, permits just a 
glimpse of undimmed day. The figures of the 
sculptors at work, one of whom, chisel and mallet 
in hand, stands with his hack to us in the fore¬ 
ground, are mere insignificant pigmies, brown ants 
moving on the immense surface of the marble; the 
actual subject is not the human actors but the 
great sleepy, smiling head of the god himself, 
which is painted by Mr. Tadema as he alwavs 

f aints marble—that is to say, as no one else can. 
n Architecture, the architect himself holds the 
chief place. He stands, robed in grevish-blue, 
pondering, measuring-line in hand, in the imme¬ 
diate centre; beside him on the right kneels a 
workman who lifts a slab of dull iron-grey 
marble; the green of his garments is balanced on 
the left by the foliage of outside trees seen through 
an open door. The dark flesh-tints of these two 
figures run into the tones of the wood of the 
scaffolding near them and the planks among which 
they move. The whole background is formed by 
the shell of the vast brick building which is 
rising round about the workers. The arrange¬ 
ment of this subject is good; and a fifth 
picture, Pleading, also recently executed, shows 
Mr. Tademn's great executive powers at their best. 
It has been said concerning some examples of Mr. 
Tadema’s later work, as concerning The Four 
Seasons this year exhibi ted at the Royal Academy, 
that beautiful as Rre certain passages of colour, 
and marvellous as is the skill displayed in the 
execution (especially in the painting of bronze 
and marbles), the choice of form and attitude—• 
take for example the figures of Summer —shows a 
more marked indifference to beauty, amounting to 
a preference for the ugly, the arrangement is more 
careless, and the painting lacking something of 
that richness and quality of surface for which 
previous work—noticeably the little mediaeval 
subject in the Grosvenor—has always been con¬ 
spicuous. Pleading certainly shows no diminution 
in the perfection and brilliancy of Mr. Tadema’s 
splendid technical accomplishments. Right across 
the picture runs a long marble bench, the back of 
which makes a low wall, over which we see, near 
by, the waving rose-flowers of the oleander, and 
beyond these, blue sea waters and distant coast¬ 
line, with a little city on its edge whose walls are 
touched with light. The air is alive with sun¬ 
light, making the hot grey Italian sky glare with 
its intense rays, and in this glorious light, within 
hearing of the rippling waves, beneath the gay 
blossoms, her own lap full of roses, sits a young 
peasant-girl with her lover by her side. She half 
turns from him, and throwing one arm over the hack 
of the bench, and resting elbow on knee and chin on 
hand, looks out to us with doubt in her eyes, 
while he, stretched at full length along the seat, 
throws back his head and looks beseechingly into 
her face. Here are all the wonderful qualities of 
Mr. Tadema’s talent, and, as it seems, showing 
themselves unsought in a moment of complete spon¬ 
taneity. The painting of the white cloak in which 
the peasant lover is enveloped, with its blue lining 
and harmonising touch of yellow, of the girl’s dress, 
her green slippers, her black yellow-figured apron, 
the flash of light on the distant city which gives 
splendid effect to the black locks of the man’s 
hair, just as the golden masses which crown his 
companion's head shine red out of the grey-blue 
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liaze around them, all these things are triumphs, 
and over all we feel the very breath and pulses of 
Italian light and life. 

Mb. Leighton is painting a large work, which 
is, we believe, to be the gift of a private individual 
to the Liverpool Gallery of Art. The subject is 
Elijah in the Desert, when, at the moment of 
supreme moral and physical exhaustion, the Angel 
appears to him with food. The Prophet, a strong 
man of magnificent proportions, his skin bronzed 
by exposure to the Asiatic sun, throws himself 
back with outstretched limbs in the last extremity 
of despair and anguish. “ It is enough! now, O 
Lord, take away my life.” To him appears the 
Angel, his back turned towards us so that we see 
his broad many-hued wings, and places on the 
rock beside Elijah “ a cake baken on the coals and 
a cruse of water.” Mr. Leighton has also on 
hand another picture which promises much interest 
and beauty. This is a figure of Nausicaa at the Gate, 
which is destined for the Salon, and to which we 
hope again to refer, as well as to the Elijah, when 
it is further advanced. 


A few of the pictures painted by the late Mr. 
Valentine Bromley ore now on view at the Vic¬ 
toria Gallery, 1 Queen’s Buildings, Queen Victoria 
Street, City. The chief picture is the one named 
Where it the Philistine ? which was got ready for 
the recent Academy exhibition, but for some 
reason or other (which cannot certainly have been 
its artistic demerits, or the unlikelihood of its 
possessing any public attractiveness) was not 
hung. This is a very clever, telling, effective, and, 
within its scope, skilful and satisfactory picture; 
every face and every figure tells its true story, the 
whole combines into unity and crisis, and all is 
painted with firmness and decision. The subject 
is that of the concealment of the youthful 
Charles II. at Woodstock, partly as narrated in 
Scott's novel of that name, with variations of 
Mr. Bromley’s own. On the approach of Crom¬ 
well's aide-de-camp, Gilbert Pearson, and two of 
his soldiers, the king has started up from table, 
overturning his wineglass,and has secreted himself. 
Alice Lee remains to bear the brunt of the Puritan’s 
importunate inquiries; the general evidences of the 
presence of Charles in the house being made all 
the more palpable to his eyes by the spaniel which 
plays with the glove that had been hurriedly 
left behind. The aged butler is being bullied at 
the further end of the room by the two troopers. 
Had this painting been exhibited at the Academy, 
and had Mr. Bromley survived even but a year 
longer, 1878 would assuredly have seen him a 
popular artist, with dealers vigilant over the 
produce of his studio, and exhibition visitors 
looking out his name in catalogues. Along with 
this work are exhibited two of Bromley's other 

S ictures —Launcelot and Guinevere , which may 
ate three or four years back, and Street Home, 
an interior executed with great command of the 
materials, showing the elegant artistic mtnage 
which the artist was forming for himself in 
Hertfordshire.—Valentine Walter Bromley (as 
the catalogue of the present exhibition notes) was 
bom on Valentine’s Day, 1848, son of Mr. William 
Bromley, a member of the Corporation of British 
Artists. At nineteen years of age he was elected 
an Associate of the Water-colour Institute, and 
soon afterwards of the Corporation to which his 
father belongs. He travelled with Lord Dun- 
raven in the far West of America; illustrated 
that nobleman’s book of travels, The Great 
Divide ; and painted twenty-two (out of the in¬ 
tended twenty-five) pictures commissioned by 
his lordship to record the scenery and ethnology 
of those regions. This American series is of great 
importance and interest in its special way, not to 
speak of its general and very considerable artistic 
merits: it would alone suffice to keep Valentine 
Bromley's name in honourable repute. 

Mr. W. Britten, a painter whose work we ob¬ 
serve with pleasure in exhibitions from time to 
time, is engaged on a set of large monochrome com¬ 


positions for arched recesses in the residence 
of Mr. Hermon, M.P., Wyfold Court, Henley-on- 
Thames. One of the subjects is The Apples of the 
Hesperides ; another, all but completed now, the 
musical contest between Apollo and Marsyas. 
Mr. Britten has very happily indicated, in the 
visage of Apollo, the indignant scorn of the God 
of Music at being matched in any way against 
such a competitor as this: Marsyas need expect no 
mercy when the prize shall have been adjudged. 

The Van Loon collection—of whose probable 
dispersion there was rumour some weeks ago— 
has, it seems, been lost to the Dutch Government, 
and isolated examples which might possibly have 
come to us have been lost to the English, Baron 
Rothschild of Paris having just become the 
possessor of that magnificent array of the highest 
work of Dutch artists. Chief among these things 
are the two Rembrandt portraits—work of Rem¬ 
brandt's middle period—representing M. Daez, a 
magistrate of Amsterdam, and his wife. These, 
unlike the majority of the pictures, we believe, do 
not appear to have been in the Van Loon family 
until about eighty years since. Besides some 
other pictures already briefly mentioned, and 
a good many not needing very special remark, we 
may recall the fact that the Van Loon gallery has 
contained one of the masterpieces of Rembrandt’s 
noble pupil, Nicolas Maes —A Peasant Girl teith a 
Milk-Pail—&nd one of the chefs d'oeuvre of Wou- 
verman —The Country Inn. The sale of a collec¬ 
tion of Dutch art so great as this has hardly been 
known in our time. 

Mr. Chaeonbr Smith has at length completed 
his long-expected catalogue of British Mezzotinto 
Portraits, the work on which he has been engaged 
for upwards of twenty years. It will be published 
at the commencement of the new season by Mrs. 
Noseda and Messrs. Sotheran, and will comprise a 
descriptive history arranged under the names of 
the engravers, with inscriptions, variations of 
states, biographical notes, and an appendix con¬ 
taining a summary of remarkable sales. The 
issue will be in four parts, the first of which is 
nearly ready. 

In the new number of the Gazette Archeologique. 
M. Papayannakis calls attention to a passage in 
Aeschylus (Sapp. 279-284) which seems to have 
been overlooked in the numerous discussions that 
have appeared of late years on the resemblance 
between the art of Cyprus and of Egypt. In 
this passage the dress of the daughters of Danaus 
is characterised as that of Libyan women, not at 
all of Greek; and, as proof of this, is quoted first 
the lotus flower (on the dress ?), and secondly the 
fact that the Cypriote character of the dress (ev 
yvvaiKflon tvtthls) shows it to have been worked 
by male artists, as was the custom in Egypt. In 
Greece such work would be done by women. 
Thus the Cypriote character (Kibrpior x a P aKT ' ip ) of 
the dress was a proof that the wearers of it could 
Dot be Greeks, Dut must come from a country 
where it was the custom, as in Cyprus, for men 
to make the finer fabrics of dress. The names 
of two Cypriotes have been handed down as dis¬ 
tinguished in this branch of industrial art, and we 
know otherwise that the island was famous in 
antiquity for its productions of this kind. But it 
scarcely seems to follow from the passage that the 
poet meant anything more than to characterise 
the degree of skill in the ornaments of the dress, not 
their stylistic features. It is also a curious use of 
rvnoi as referring to dress, when one would expect 
it to refer perhaps to the metal ornaments worn 
by the ladies in question. 

A robbery has been committed at Milan, in a 
new room lately opened in the Brera Palace for 
the pictures of modern artists, of a fine landscape 
by Fasanotti and five paintings of minor im¬ 
portance. The thief had filled the vacant spaces 
with pictures from a salle which is never visited, 
and the discovery of the theft was due to chance. 
M. Fasanotti, walking through the Victor Em¬ 
manuel Passage, was astonished to see in the 


window of a curiosity shop a landscape whi-i 
at first sight he took for a successful copy of & 
own, but what astonished him most was the d* 
imitation of his own signature. After ham; 
long examined it, he was convinced that it vsi 
the original picture. ' He ran to the Brera Mm, 
visited the room, and found that the picture U 
disappeared. The Academy of Fine Arts kn 
caused the gallery to be closed. The fee 
must have entered the museum by false keys, y 
the wards of the locks bear traces of wax. 

In the Portfolio this month, Lucas van Ley-s¬ 
is the master studied by Prof. Colvin, a mine 
who came nearer to Diirer than any other b 
reason of the same intensely Northern spirit ani¬ 
mating his art “ The engraved work of Luca 
van Leyden,” writes Prof. Colvin, “ia a w 
natural and complete mirror of his time; its pis:; 
and humour, its legendary learning and relip-r. 
and its popular life, as well as the evidence of i 
very earnest and laborious genius.” His mind 
far less poetical than that of Diirer, and reftt- 
to deal with the mysteries in which the N‘ui> 
berg master delighted. Everything iB plain and 
straightforward in his art; no underlying mean: 
to perplex commentators, yet the element of weir- 
fancy is not altogether wanting, and his work 
have a charm in their quaint realism war 
those of few of the little masters who follcwo; 
him and Diirer possess. The selection of Iulin 
sketches from Mr. William Wyld’s portfolio 
etched by Brunet Debaines, is continued in lii 
number, and offers many points of interest: ik 
editor also continues his Life of Turner, bat« 
illustration of that master's work is given » 
month. 

An important work on the Abbey of Mat 
Saint-Michel in Normandy has lately been pub 
lished by the French architect, M. Edouard fo¬ 
rever, and is reviewed at great length in ik 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts this month by M. Am'-* 
Montaiglon, who gives a detailed descripti# 
of the restorations, and admirable views tabs 
from all points of the abbey, the church, w 
other buildings on the Mount. Mont Saint-Mical 
may be said to have three histories—an eccles* 
tical, a military, and an architectural. It is wiA 
the last of course that M. Corroyer chiefly 
but he gives likewise a historical sketch conta:rij| 
much valuable information. Mont Saint-Michi 
it appears, was the only place in that pan 4 
France which contrived to hold out against » 
English in the reign of Henry VI. It enjoys ik 
honour “of having never ceased to be 1 ret® 
The other articles of the Gazette are on the Ly* 
Exhibition, by M. Alfred Darcel; the “" sta j 
Colours, Drawings, and Engravings at the Satay 
by M. L. Gonse; a third essay on the “ Reliq«fl 
at Orvieto,” by M. Barbet de Jouy, in which ■ 
gives an account of Luca Signorelli's magoW®** 
frescoes in the cathedral, representing the end« 
the world; a third and last article, “ -A psjj* 
d’un Passage de Plutarque,” by M. E. Bonsa«l 
and a continuation of Bernini's “ Journal « 
Voyage,” which has now extended over five tu ®' 
hers. Besides the two etchings from pictures * 
the Salon, an original sketch of an old warn* 
nursing a child, entitled “ La Grand-mere,' by J- 
Paul Renouard, is given, and several woodcuts * 
more than ordinary merit. j 

The well-known art publisher, E. A. Seecuk 
of Leipzig, has conceived the happy id® 
utilising some of the innumerable illustmtirtj 
which nave appeared from time to time is ■* 
works on art tnat he has published, by g''J| 
them forth again in the shape of what he <** 
“ Kunsthistorische Bilderbogen,” at the F ce , 
about a penny a sheet. These are specially 1 
tended for use in schools, and by artrteacbejj 
and every one who knows the value, of even 
roughest outline illustration in explaining a wot 
art will readily appreciate the value of the ® 
of fairly good woodcuts here provided. T“ e 
collection of eheets dealt with Greek and 
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rchitecture (sheets 1 to 16); then came Greek 
.lactic from the earliest times to Alexander the 
ireat The fourth collection reaches Gothic 
rchitectuie; the works of the Renaissance will 
ullow. There is no text, but the name and a 
hurt description of each example is given under- 
leath. 

Ako.ig the works of art that are being pre- 
ired for the French Exhibition of 1878 is a 
dossal statue of Charlemagne, modelled by the 
ulptor, Louis Rochet. It is now about to be 
st iu bronze at the Thiebaut foundry. 

The German sculptor, R. Dietelbach, has re¬ 
ived a commission for a monument to the poet 
dw»rd Morike, to be raised in the cemetery at 
output The design for the monument is quite 
imple, consisting merely of a Greek stele with 
he head of the poet in bas-relief upon it 
Is the same Hotel Matignon in which were 
ecently found the two painted ceilings bp Louis 
e Boulogne pen, described in several journals 
ist week, some fine wood-carving of the time of 
-ouis XVL was also discovered in one of the 
slow, which has been houclit by M. Adolphe de 
lotbschild for 50,000 fr. The better preserved of 
ho two paintings, the one representing Apollo 
nd the Muses, has been carefully removed to the 
lotel Camavslet. 

The Portfolio calls the attention of its readers 
> the sad condition into which the institution 
iowd as the “Artists’ Amicable Fund” has 
Hen. It appears that the claims on this fund, 
liieh was founded by a certain number of sirtists 
wut fifty years ago for the purpose of mutual as- 
stance in times of sickness or need, have been so 
eavv of late years that at last it has been decided 
itt the fund must be dissolved. This would fall 
< a great blow on the majority of the surviving 
embers, who are most of them beyond the age 
which they would be admitted into other 
■cieties. An appeal is therefore made to those 
tested in art to do something towards uphold- 
2 this little institution, which has done much 
■A work in its time, and whose usefulness might 
■ now extended if only the necessary funds were 
dimming. Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Go. 
ue kindly consented to receive subscriptions. 


THE STAGE. 

a G. F. Rowe, an American actor, who is 
numbered for his performance of Micawber in 

* dramatised version of David Copperfield pro- 
icvd at the Olympic Theatre seven or eight 
-ir> ago, has returned to England, bringing with 
on a comedy entitled Brtuu, of which he is the 
itlwr. Brass was performed for the first time 
; the Haymarket Theatre on Monday evening, 
at it failed to make a favourable impression on a 
"udon audience ; nor is it easy to conceive the 
rounds of the popularity which it is stated to 
«e enjoyed in the United States. The piece 

• rwwded with characters, and encumbered with 
:«dramatic and farcical incidents extended 

“f five long acts. Its main purpose, however, 
to have been to introduce the author into 
tfr 7 scene in the part of “ Mr. Waifton Stray, of 
■wiwhere”—a character which appears to be 
■aceible to the Major Longbow of the elder 
Ichcws— though Mr. Rowe has been more suc- 
raful in imitating the effrontery and mendacity 
in reflecting the humour of the original, 
h Waiftcn Stray is, in truth, an absurd and 
■■dions person. His dull buffoonery and point- 
^ stories fairly wore out the patience of the 
‘‘idlonce. 

A xkw melodrama, entitled The Golden 
from the pen of Mr. Paul Meritt, has 
produced at the Adelphi. Mr. Meritt’s play 
already been performed in Edinburgh and 
Liverpool under the title of Grace Royal. 


MUSIC. 

Traditional Ballad Airs, from copies pro¬ 
cured in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Moray. By W. Christie, M.A., and 
the late William Christie, Monquhitter. 
Edited by W. Christie, M.A., Dean of 
Moray, &c. (Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas, 1876.) 

The design of this work will he best ex¬ 
plained in the following words of the 
editor:— 

“The collectors of our ballads have with the 
scrupulous fidelity of literary antiquaries pre¬ 
served and published many things calculated to 
offend the purer taste of modern readers and 
hearers. It cannot then be considered a work 
unworthy of the effort of a Christian clergyman 
to give his countrymen their ballads, accompanied 
with their beautiful airs, and so purified that they 
can be sung in any company, from the drawing¬ 
rooms of the noble and wealthy to the firesides of 
the pleasantry, without raising a blush in the face 
of the most modest Christian.” 

With this viewDean Christie has expunged 
from the ballads all that he has deemed 
unpresentable, and he has “ epitomised ” 
others. Nevertheless, there are still many 
in the collection which consist of twenty or 
more stanzas. To sing these without weari¬ 
someness to modem hearers, it is essential 
that the much-neglected art of recitation 
shonld be also revived. Even the first 
ballad in the collection, “ The Lord of 
Gordon’s three Daughters,” has fourteen 
stanzas of eight lines, and a second version 
of the same has thirteen. They are to be 
sung to a minor and a major version of 
“ The ewe bughts, Marion,” to which the 
editor does not refer by name in his notes. 
These and many others exemplify the 
frequent corruptions of old airs through the 
imperfect memories, or the indifferent ears, 
of uneducated singers, and they explain, in 
the words of the author, “ how airs are sung 
in different ways in the three north-eastern 
counties ” from which he has collected his 
materials. 

In some cases the singers have wandered 
so far away from the original tune, substi¬ 
tuting old phrases from other ballads, that 
the Dean has been enabled to doable the 
length of an air by adapting one of these vari¬ 
ations so as to form a second part to another. 
In other cases “ the same original—as Gala 
water ”—is made into three tunes. 

“ Many of the airs in this work (says the editor) 
are intended more for the drawing-room and the 
populace than for the musical antiquary ; and yet 
he hopes that the musical antiquary may be pleased 
to see them preserved, in the form here given, 
from the different scraps of them sung in the three 
north-eastern counties of Scotland. What the 
original of these scraps may have been, as they 
came from their composers, cannot now be dis¬ 
covered.” 

Some antiquaries may think that the interest 
would have been enhanced if it had been 
possible to place the originals beside them, 
but undoubtedly the “scraps” are much 
increased in value by the excellent harmony 
to which Dean Christie has wedded them. 
The editor has displayed equal taste in 
the additions which he has made to the 
words of some of the old ballads. They have 
the true ring of ballad-poetry about'them. 
The collection is not designed for anti¬ 


quarian use, bat as a drawing-room book. 
The Dean is aware that some of the airs 
have been included in English and Irish 
collections, and refers to them in his notes. 
It is interesting to know which of the ballads 
and tunes have penetrated into the north¬ 
east of Scotland, and in this view the hand¬ 
some volume deserves unqualified commen¬ 
dation. It is a monument of consistent 
industry, carried out with a good object 
through a long series of years. Dean 
Christie’s collection will bring a lasting en¬ 
joyment and relaxation to many a home. 

Wm. Chappell. 


The Philharmonic Society has decided to 
abandon the Monday evening concerts next year, 
and four concerts are to be given before Easter on 
Thursday evenings—February 14, 28, and March 
14, 28. The four concerts after Easter will be 
given on Wednesday evenings—May 1 and 22, 
June 12, and July 3. The following are the 
names of the newly-elected committee:—Walter 
Macfarren, C. E. Stephens, F. B. Jewson, John 
Thomas, Arthur Sullivan, George Benson, and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Mr. Cusins has been re-elected 
conductor. 


Prop. Macfarben’s Cantata, The Lady of the 
Lake, a work which has long since been finished 
but is yet unpublished, will he produced at the 
Glasgow Festival in November next. Among the 
principal vocalists engaged for the performance are- 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Lloyd, The 
libretto is an adaptation, by Mdme. Natalia Mac¬ 
farren, from Sir Walter Scott's well-known poem. 

The “ Society de Mnsique de Chambre ” at St. 
Petersburg announces a competition for prizes for 
original compositions of chamber-music, in two- 
to eight parts, at the option of the composers. 
The competition is open to composers of all 
nations, and a special commission has been ap¬ 
pointed to decide upon the merits of the works 
submitted. The first prize will be 250 roubles; 
the second 150 roubles; honourable mention will 
be made of other pieces according to their merits. 
Compositions will not be received after January 1,. 
1878. 

We learn that a musical university at Naples is 
in contemplation. The objects of this institution 
are various; and, if carried out, could not fail to 
exercise an important influence upon the progress 
of musical art in that place. They comprise the 
gratuitous education of musicians, periodical dis¬ 
tribution of prizes, the organisation of musical 
congresses ana exhibitions of musical instruments, 
&c. It is also proposed to add a public library 
and museum. 

The Revue et Gazette Musicals, gives some inte¬ 
resting particulars concerning the dates of es¬ 
tablishment of various musical “ Conservatoires.” 
The most ancient of these is stated to be the 
Musical College at Palermo, founded in 1747. 
The next in order of dates are: the Conservatoire 
of Paris (1705), the Liceo of Bologna (1708), the 
Conservatoires of Naples (1806), Milan (1808), 
Prague (1810), Parma (1825), Madrid (1831), 
Brussels (1832), Leipzig (1843), Berlin (I860), 
Cologne (1850), the Musical Institute of Florence 
(founded 1800, opened 1802), the Conservatoires 
of St. Petersburg (1862), and Moscow (1868). 
Conservatoires, or schools, have been more recently- 
founded at Vienna, Warsaw, Buenos Ayres, ana 
Rome; and the Liceo Marcello, at Venice, is still 
in course of formation. 


Mdme. Ethelka Gbrster-Gabdina has ac¬ 
cepted an engagement for the winter season at the 
Paris Italian Opera. 

Mdme. Christine Nilsson is expected shortly 
at Berlin. 


The new “ Theatre de Celestino” was opened 
at Lyons on the 1st inst. 
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The Oovent Garden Promenade Concerts, 
under the direction of Signor Arditi, were opened 
for the season last Saturday. 

The death is announced of Mr. George Towns- 
hend Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, 
secretary and organiser of the celebrated Three 
Choirs Festivals. 

Much regret will have been felt at the an¬ 
nouncement of the fatal result of the acci¬ 
dent to Mrs. George Marsh, who fell from her 
horse last week. This lady was better known to 
the general public by the name of Virginia 
Gabriel. 

Mdme. Sigl. Vespekmann, formerly a well- 
known opeia-singer at Munich, lately died at 
that place, at the age of seventy-four. 
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LITERATURE. 

WILLIAM CAXTON. 

The Biography and Typography of William 
Carton, England's First Printer. By Wil¬ 
liam Blades. (London: Triibner & Co., 
1877.) 

The Bides and Sayings of the Philosophers. 

A Facsimile Reproduction of the First 
Book printed in England by William 
Caxton,in 1477. (London : Elliot Stock, 
IS 7 7.) 

“What was the year 1477 in England?” 
Such was the suggestive question asked by 
Dean Stanley in bis Caxton Commemoration 
Sermon, and thus eloquently answered i— 

“ It was, as has been truly described, one of those I 
tranquil periods which immediately succeed and 
immediately precede events of extraordinary mo¬ 
ment. The knell of the Middle Ages had already 
b«n sounded. It was hardly more than twenty 
rears since the last relic of the old Greco-Roman 
world—Byzantium—had passed away before the 
conquering Ottomans. It was only five years 
before that the last echo of the Crusades had 
pissed away. It was but six years since the last 
of the Barons had fallen on the field of Barnet. 
Old estates, old dominions, and old superstitions 
were then fast departing. And not only so, for 
with the exiles from Constantinople came into 
Europe a flood of Greek learning, and, at the 
»me time that the Catholic warriors of Spain 
were driving the Ottomans from their country, 
Columbus discovered a new world. Just ten 
years before came into existence the greatest of 
scholars, Erasmus, and just four years after was 
to he bom Luther, the greatest of reformers. The 
by of the Reformation and the reorganisation of 
Western Christendom had. come. The sun that 
curie out of the mists on the morning of the 
tittle of Barnet was but the type of the new 
dawn that burst upon England when the feudal 
system passed away.” 

This was the state of England and of 
Europe four hundred years ago, when Wil¬ 
liam Caxton set up his press within the 
precincts of the venerable Abbey of West¬ 
minster. Nothing is known of the early 
days of England’s first printer beyond his 
own brief narrative contained in the pro¬ 
logue to the Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye ■. — “I was bom and lemed myn 
ccglissb in Kente in the weeld where I 
double not is spoken as brode and rude 
wiglissh as is in ony place of englond.” 
Kentish historians assert with some plausi¬ 
bility that the manor of Canstons, near 
dbdlow, in the Weald of Kent, was the 
original seat of the Caxton family, but there 
is no evidence to support this claim. The 
date of Caxton’s birth, however, can be fixed 
with a nearer approach to certainty, for the 
entry of his apprenticeship has fortunately 


been preserved in the records of the Mercers’ 
Company, and leads to the inference that he 
mnst have been born about the year 1422. 
This discovery was first published by Mr. 
Blades in 1861, in his Life and Typography 
of William Caxton, and it clearly refuted 
the assumed date of 1412, which had been 
adopted by Caxton’s previous biographers. 

It is therefore with no little astonishment 
that we see the present Caxton Celebration 
made the opportunity of issuing a new but 
nnrevised edition of Charles Knight’s Life 
of Caxton, a work so full of errors that its 
republication would have been deprecated 
by no one more than its respected author. 

It is not until we reach the year 1438 
or 1439 that we find the first recorded date 
in Caxton’s life. The “ Wardens’ Accounts ” 
of the Mercers’ Company prove that in the 
sixteenth year of King Henry VI. lie was 
apprenticed to Alderman Robert Large, one of 
the wealthiest mercers in the city of London, 
who became Lord Mayor in 1439-40, and 
died in 1441, when Caxton probably went to 
Bruges, for we gather from his own words 
in the prologue to the Recuyell that in 1471 he 
had resided abroad for thirty years. Bruges 
was then the head-quarters of “ The English 
Nation,” or Merchant Adventurers trading 
to foreign parts, and of this chartered asso¬ 
ciation Caxton appears to have become 
Governor about 1462 or 1463. Great influ¬ 
ence attached to this position, and the royal 
favour extended to Caxton in after years 
was, doubtless, in some degree due to ser¬ 
vices which he had been able to render in 
1470 to the exiled King Edward IV., of whose 
party he was ever a staunch adherent. The 
exact date when Caxton relinquished the 
office of Governor is uncertain, but in 
March, 1471, he had entered the service of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, and at her desire 
resumed the translation of Raonl Le Fevre’s 
Recueil cles Llistoires de Troyes, which he 
completed before the close of the same year. 
It is not unlikely that this change of occu¬ 
pation was influenced by Caxton’s marriage, 
for the most recently ascertained point in his 
personal history is that he married not much 
later than 1469, and left at his decease a 
married daughter. The document which 
revealed these facts was discovered among 
the Miscellaneous Records of the Exchequer 
by Mr. James Gairdner, of the Public 
Record Office, and was first published in the 
Academy for April 4, 1874. 

The precise date of Caxton’s return to 
England has not yet been positively ascer¬ 
tained ; but Mr. Blades has satisfactorily 
shown that it was most probably towards 
the close of the year 1476 that he left 
Bruges, and set np his small wooden press in 
a tenement known by the sign of “ The Red 
Pale,” in the Almonry at Westminster. Bat 
ere this happened Caxton mnst have some¬ 
where learned the art of printing. Cologne 
has been often asserted to have been the city 
in which Caxton acquired the art; but Mr. 
Blades has produced the strongest evidence 
to prove that it was from Colard Mansion 
of Bruges that he obtained his knowledge, 
and that neither he nor Mansion could 
ever have learned printing in an advanced 
school like that of Cologne. He shows that 
in early books the practice of placing all 
the space at the end of the lines, instead of 


dividing it between the words, is a snre sign 
that the workmanship is prior to that of 
books from the same press in which the lines 
are all of even length; and that, whereas 
Ulric Zel of Cologno adopted the improve¬ 
ment of evenly spacing out the lines in 
1467, Colard Mansion did not abandon the 
earlier practice until 1478, and Caxton not 
until 1480. 

Mr. Blades xvell remarks that “ the history 
of Caxton, after his settlement at West¬ 
minster, is almost confined to a catalogue of 
the productions of his press.” Favoured 
by King Edward IV., and by the king’s 
sister, Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, he 
enjoyed the still more intimate friendship of 
Earl Rivers, the brother of Edward’s queen, 
for whom ho printed the now famous Dictes 
and notable wise Sayings of the Philosophers, 
whiche was fynisshed the .xviij. day of the 
tnoneth of Nouembre, and the senententb 
yere of the regne of Kyng Edward the 
fourth.” 

By an exhaustive examination of their 
technical characteristics, Mr. Blades has 
ascertained that Caxton used eight separate 
founts or castings of type, during the eigh¬ 
teen years of his typographical career, and 
these founts he divides into three distinct 
groups. The first group consists of Type 
No. 1, which is unlike any other known 
type, and is thought by M. Bernard to 
Lave been made in imitation of the band¬ 
writing of Colard Mansion of Bruges. The 
second group includes Types No. 2, 2*, 
4, 4*, and 6, all of which are of the 
same character as the early secretary type 
of Mansion, known as “ gros batarde.” 
The third and last group contains Types 
No. 3 and 5, the characters of which, like 
those of the Bible and Psalter of the first 
Mentz printers, were intended to resemble 
the missal hand of the mediaeval scribes, 
and approach more nearly than any other of 
Caxton’s types to what is now called “ black 
letter.” Examining these eight founts of 
type more in detail, Mr. Blades arrives at 
the following results. 

Type No. 1 was used only at Bruges, and 
all the books printed with it are traceable to 
Colard Mansion, either alone or assisted by 
Caxton. The earliest book in which it occurs 
is the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, the 
first book printed in the English language, 
and probably finished about 1474, during tho 
production of which Caxton himself tells ns 
that he learned the new art. Four other 
books printed in this type are extant, the 
French Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, the 
first edition of the Game and Play of the 
Chess, the French Fais et prouesses du noble 
et vaillant Cheualier Jason, and the unique 
Meditacions sur les sept Fseaulmes penitenci- 
aulx, preserved in the library of the British 
Mnseum, but there is no direct evidence of 
Caxton’s connexion with any of these except 
the English Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye 
and the Came and Play of the Chess. The 
three remaining works are considered by 
Mr. Blades to have been printed by Colard 
Mansion; and he adduces the even length 
of the lines in the Fais de Jason and Medita¬ 
cions to prove that they could not have been 
printed earlier than 1478, in which year 
Mansion adopted the practice of spacing out 
the lines to a uniform length, and that they 
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must therefore have been printed after Caxton 
had returned to England. 

Type No. 2 was the first type used at 
Westminster, although one book in which it 
occurs, the Quatre derrenieres choses qni sont 
a advenir, is on account of certain technical 
peculiarities ascribed by Mr. Blades without 
hesitation to the press of Colard Mansion 
at Bruges before the importation of the type 
into this country. The first edition of the 
Didos and notable wise Sayings of the Philoso¬ 
phers, printed in 1477, is the best represen¬ 
tative specimen of this type, and is more¬ 
over of the highest interest as being the 
first book which can be asserted with cer¬ 
tainty to have been printed in England. 
Twenty books are known to have been printed 
in this type, which disappeared about the 
end of the year 1478. 

Type No. 2* was a recasting of No. 2, 
which appears to have become too much 
worn for further use. Some of the best 
types having been selected, they were 
trimmed up with a graver, and used for 
making matrices for the new fount, to 
which some new characters were likewise 
added. Eight books and an Indulgence are 
known to have been printed in this type, the 
earliest being the Cordyale, 1479, and the 
latest Tally of Old Age, 1481. 

Type No. 3 was intended for Latin works, 
as is sufficiently proved by the contractions 
which it contains. The small letters are 
an exact copy of those of the early Mentz 
printers, Fust and Schoeffer, but the capitals 
are a modification of the Flemish “ secre- 
tary ” type. Three Latin service books 
only are known to have been executed 
with it, presumably between 1478 and 
1483, but it was also used for the head¬ 
lines of other works, as well as for the re¬ 
markable handbill, advertising the “pyes” 
of Salisbury use, which gives the sign of the 
house—“ the red pale ”—in which Caxton 
lived at Westminster. Lord Spencer and 
the Bodleian Library possess the only copies 
known of this curious relic, which reads as 
follows:— 

“ If it plese ony man spirituel or temporal to bye 
ony pves of two and thre comemoracios of salis- 
buri se enpryntid after the forme of this preset 
letiH- whiche ben wel and truly correct, late hyui 
come to westinonester in to the almonesrye at the 
reed pale and he shal haue them good chepe. 
Supplico stet cedula.” • 

Type No. 4 appears to have been executed 
by the same hand as No. 2, and was first 
used in the first edition of the Chronicles of 
England in 1480. Nine books” and two edi¬ 
tions of an Indulgence were printed entirely 
with it, the latest in date being Guillaume 
de Deguilleville’s Pilgrimage of the Soul, 
issued in 1483. 

Type No. 4* was a recasting of No. 4, 
with a slight increase in the body, so that 
nineteen lines occupy the space of twenty 
lines of its predecessor. It appeared first in 
the Festial in 1483, and continued in use 
until 1485, when it was last used in the 
romance of Paris and Vienne. Sixteen 
books and Lord Spencer’s unique broadside 
of Death-Bed Prayers are extant in which 
this type alone is used. Gower’s Confcssio 
Amantis, the Books whiche the Knyglit of the 
Toure made to the cuscygnemenl and tcchyng 
of his doughlers, and the Sex Epistdac which 


passed between Pope Sixtus IY. and the 
Doge Giovanni Mocenigo, recently discovered 
at Halberstadt, are printed partly in Typo 
No. 4 and partly in No. 4*. 

Type No. 5 is similar in design to No. 3, 
but the bold Lombardic capitals give it a 
very distinct character. It was in use from 
1487 to about 1491, during which period 
ten books are known to have been printed 
with it, the earliest being the Book of Good 
Manners. The unique Image of Piety, a 
quarto broadside lately discovered by Mr. 
Bradshaw in the library of the University of 
Cambridge, is also printed in this type. 

Typo No. 6 appears to have been made 
from the punches or old letters of Nos. 2 
and 2*, but the body is rather smaller, nine 
lines occupying the same space as eight 
lines of No. 2. It was first used in Chris¬ 
tine of Pisa’s Fayts of Anns and of Chivalry, 
in 1489, and continued in use until Caxton’s 
death, nineteen books being produced with 
it. This type, as well as No. 3, afterwards 
came into the possession of Caxton’s suc¬ 
cessor, Wynken de Worde, who printed with 
it the Life of Saint Katharine, the Siege of 
Rhodes, and the third edition of the Golden 
Legend, to the last of which he subscribed 
Caxton’s name, with the date 1494. Wyn¬ 
ken de Worde also adopted the use of Cax¬ 
ton’s well-known device, bearing his initials 
and trade-mark, which was first introduced 
in the Missale ad usurn Sarvm, printed for 
Caxton by William Maynyal at Paris in 
1487. 

The exact date of Caxton’s death has not 
been ascertained, but the position of the 
entry of the burial in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, for the years 1490-92 seems 
to place that event towards the close of the 
year 1491. Ninety-nine distinct produc¬ 
tions of the press—no less than thirty-eight 
of which are known to us by single copies 
or by fragments only—and many of which 
he himself translated into the broad Kentish 
dialect of English (for he was an accom¬ 
plished linguist), bear witness to the un¬ 
ceasing activity of Caxton’s life, which was 
fittingly closed by work upon his favourite 
task of translation till within a few hours 
of his death. 

The British Museum contains eighty-one 
copies of works printed by Caxton, the largest 
number ever brought together, but of these 
twenty-five are duplicates, so that the num¬ 
ber of distinct works is thereby reduced to 
fifty-six, and of these three are but small 
fragments. Lord Spencer’s magnificent col¬ 
lection of fifty-seven different works is there¬ 
fore entitled to be regarded as the most com¬ 
plete collection extant of the productions of 
Caxton’s press. 

The Biography and Typography of 
William Caxton does not supersede the 
two handsome quarto volumes of the Life 
and Typography of William Caxton pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Blades in the years 1801 
and 1803, but must rather be considered as 
an indispensable complement of that work. 
Its value is much enhanced by many admir¬ 
able facsimiles of types and woodcuts, not 
the least quaint of which is that from 
the second edition of the Chess Book of 
Evilmcrodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar, “ a 
Jolye man without Justyce and so cruel that, 


ho did do hewe his faders body in thr? 
hondred pieces, and gaf hit to ete and 
deuoure to thre hondred byrdes that ma 
calls voultres.” There are a few discre¬ 
pancies in the dates assigned to email 
books which should be rectified in a future 
edition of so valuable a contribution to bib 
liography and literary history. j 

No more appropriate memorial of fe 
Celebration of the Fourth Centenary of the 
Introduction of the Art of Printing into thi; 
country could have been devised than it; 
photolithographic facsimile of the Bide 
and Wise Sayings of the Philos'fU; 
issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. Prefixed t« , 
this reproduction of the first-fruit d ; 
Caxton’s press is an interesting preface fret ( 
the pen of Mr. Blades, in which is narrated ( 
how Earl Rivers, while on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. James of Compostelia, fell 
in with a certain Gascon knight, named 
Louis de Bretaylles, who, to beguile tie 
tedium of the voyage from Southampton to 
Corunna, had taken with him a copy of 
Guillaume de Tignonville’s version of I/i 
Diets moraulx des philosophes which ki ; 
recently been printed at Colard Mansion'! 
press at Bruges. The book so pleased tie 
Earl that after his return home he resolved 
to translate it into English for the nse of tit , 
young Prince of Wales, to whom he had bee ■ 
appointed governor. Having so done, be 
submitted his manuscript to Caxton, with 
the request that he would revise the transla¬ 
tion before it went to press. This Caitoi 
did, and moreover availed himself of the 
opportunity to add the Dictes of Sonata 
“ touching women,” which he pleasantly 
suggests had been omitted by the Earl be¬ 
cause “ some fair lady hath desired him to 
leave it out of his book, or else he w* 
amorous on some noble lady, for whose low 
he would not set it in his book, or else for 
the very affection, love, and good-will that be 
bath unto all ladies and gentlewomen.” 

Thirteen copies of this first edition of the 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers are 
known to have escaped the ravages of tint 
the finest being that in the possession of Mr. 
Christie-Miller of Britwell. Two other copist 
are in the British Museum, one in the Uni¬ 
versity Library at Cambridge, one in 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, two 
in that of Earl Spencer, one in that of th 
Earl of Ashburnham, one in that of the Earl 
of Jersey, and the remaining four in variooi 
private collections. 

The present facsimile is appropriately 
bound in antique style, the pattern having 
been copied from that of a contemporary 
volume in the library of the British Mu¬ 
seum ; but we should have preferred to s# 
on its sides the griffins which adorn the 
Liber Festival's of the British Mnsenm and 
the Royal Book of the Bedfordshire General 
Library, both of which were doubtless boand 
at the “ Red Pale ” in the Almonry ** 
Westminster. Robert Edmund Graves. 


DE VOGUE’S SYltU. 

Syrie, Palestine, Mont Alims. Voyage ani 
pays du passe par le V*® Eugene-Melchior 
de Vogue. (Paris: E. Plon, 1876.) 

M. de Voouf; is so well known as an autho¬ 
rity on the subject of the topography and 
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archaeology of the Holy Land that a work 
from his pen even npon so trite a theme as 
“ Svria, Palestine, and Mount Athos,” can- 
not'fail to be welcome to the reader. The 
present work originally appeared in the 
li me des Veux-Mondes in the form of letters 
to a friend; and, as the author remarks in 
his Preface, “ elles seront gardees contre les 
inexperiences d’nn simple touriste par nn 
sejour de cinq annees en Orient, et merite- 
ront a ce titre une indulgente attention.” 

The first part of the book contains an 
account of the voyage through the Grecian 
Archipelago, with passing notes on Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and other interesting 
spots, not forgetting the Mount of the 
Holy Cross—the Ancient Mount of Yenus, 
where that terrible goddess was, in the 
Middle Ages, believed to dwell in company 
with her Swabian hero, whose name Wagner 
lias made so well known at the present day. 
Arrived at Beyrout M. de Vogue records in 
singularly graphic and lively language the 
impressions made npon him by his first 
glimpse at Syria and Syrian life; a few 
more pages are devoted to the Cedars of 
Lebanon, Baalbekk, &c., and the reader is 
then at length introduced to Damascus, the 
"Garden of the East,” where the special in¬ 
rest of the book commences. In all his 
Inscriptions, however familiar the places or 
things described may be, M. de Vogue is 
never commonplace or dull; take, for in¬ 
stance, his picture of a rich Jew’s house at 
Damascus—one of the ordinary show-places 
which dragomans and guide-books have 
narked for their own :— 

Nothing has been forgotten, except good taste, in 
his temple, which the owner might dedicate, like 
he ancients, to Distant Fortune. A lucky chance 
wi-d us to penetrate into it during a solemn family 
fnuitm, a vivid picture which Veronese would 
cue entitled ‘ Les Relevailles de l’Accouchee.’ 
Everything, even to the predominance of yellow 
; tM in the dresses of the women, reminded one 
't the great canvases of the master. The con¬ 
valescent was seated on her couch of state, amid 
raves of lace, magnificently adorned, and painted 
ike Judith going to seduce Ilolophernes. AVomen 
n loud and tawdry dresses, loaded with jewels 
rnd diadems, with painted faces and trimmed eye- 
tcws, surrounded the head of the bed. Friends, 
■hiliren perched on wood or ivory clogs, lost in 
twrjrreat lilac, cherry or apple-green robes, are 
.inhered round little mother-of-pearl stools, 
"overed with grapes and pistachio nuts. The 
master of the house walks about among all these 
[•“pie in a gombnz of flowered yellow silk, 
listened by a girdle of cashmere. Some of these 
Jewesses have large expressive eyes, their vivid- 
enhanced by kohl ; but the rest of the face is 
Mien by a triple coat of white-lead and an¬ 
timony.” 

Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea are described 
•c the same light but artistic manner ; and 
the reader, far from being wearied with the 
constant record of personal impressions and 
personal incidents, is carried away by the 
novelty and enchantment of the scenes pre¬ 
sented to him, and is at the same time 
instructed by the running comment of scho- 
information which accompanies them. 

His thorough knowledge of Byzantine 
history, art, and architecture, as well as his 
vf n ? anf l careful exploration of the Holy 
*->t.V, make M. de Vogue’s utterances con¬ 
cerning the topography. of Jerusalem ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable and trustworthy. Indeed, 


the conclusions arrived at by Canon George 
Williams, and for the most part supported 
by De Vogiid, rest on so solid a basis that 
subsequent researches, though adding much 
to our knowledge of details, have done little 
more than confirm them. The author does 
not here enter minutely into the technical 
details, but his pleasant account of the tra¬ 
ditional localities and their surroundings 
contains quite enough to place the reader au 
courant with the more important topogra¬ 
phical investigations. 

The last portion of the book is devoted to 
a description of Mount Athos and its 
monkish colony. Although Curzon’s Monas¬ 
teries of the Levant contains almost all that 
need be known about these quaint religions 
communities in secluded spots hallowed by 
tradition, which often—as in the case of 
Venus’Mount referred to above—goes back 
to times long antecedent to Christianity, 
yet M. de Vogue’s chapter on them will well 
repay perusal. 

Some very faithful illustrations accom¬ 
pany the work, but as they are mere repro¬ 
ductions of photographs their artistic effect 
leaves something to be desired. 

Although professing to give nothing more 
than a popular account of the Holy Land, 
this little work deserves attention from a 
more serious point of view. The accuracy 
of its facts, the numerous archaeological 
details, and, above all, the vivid pictures 
which it gives of Eastern life and manners, 
make it useful as a practical commentary on 
the narrative of Scripture; to quote M. de 
Vogue’s words:— 

“ The immoveable present gives us the key to the 
past, the sites aid us to seize the lejrend, as plates 
srive the sense of the text in an abstract work. 
The main lines assume their just value; the de¬ 
tails arrange themselves; the figures become 
human; all that seemed impossible, incredible 
or marvellous appears true, natural, and acces¬ 
sible. Doubts are set at rest; inquietude is 
appeased; calm falls on the illumined spirit; reason 
has no more to wrestle with its familiar evidences 
in order to accept interpretations which the facts 
can very well do without when they are once 
placed in their proper frame.” 

Failing a personal acquaintance with the 
East, such a book as the present is the best 
means of placing the facts of Scripture in 
their proper light with relation to the actu¬ 
alities of Eastern life. E. H. Palmer. 


An Introduction to the History of the succes¬ 
sive Revisions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. (Oxford and London: James 
Parker & Son, 1877.) 

It is assuredly not to be regretted that Mr. 
Parker found his publication of The First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. as compared 
with the several Books of Common Prayer 
which succeeded and snpplanted it too large 
to admit of his prefixing to it the Introduc¬ 
tion he had at first intended. This acci¬ 
dental circumstance has led him to enlarge 
thirty or forty pages of introductory matter 
into a second volume of more than five 
hundred pages, which contains the most 
elaborate account that has yet appeared of 
the changes made in the Prayer-Book, and 
of the methods by which they were brought 
about. We scarcely know bow adequately 


to express onr admiration of the painstaking 
and conscientious labour that has been be¬ 
stowed npon its compilation. 

We advise all who study the book to read 
the Preface first. The reader will there see 
what he is to expect from the book, and 
may select the parts of it which will suit 
him best. There are many, for instance, 
who will not care for the bibliographical 
part, which is exceedingly well done. 
Others, again, who are specially occupied 
with the prominent contests of the day will 
find what they want pointed out there. 
Everything is so fairly and fully detailed 
that, but for the Preface, we might scarcely 
have been able to detect the writer’s own 
opinion, except so far as everyone who 
knows and understands the subject must 
be of the same opinion. Mr. Parker 
admits that “ a fuller treatment has been 
given to those rubrics which controversy has 
brought into prominence than to others.” 
Accordingly, in his Preface ho has pointed 
out how far his investigations tend to eluci¬ 
date the subject of the wearing of the 
Eucharistic vestments and the position of 
the celebrant at the altar. But he has ab¬ 
stained, as in such a compilation he was 
almost bound to do, from any reference to 
the general tone adopted by the Commis¬ 
sioners at the Savoy Conference, and by the 
compilers of the Prayer-Book of the Resto¬ 
ration, though he might thereby have greatly 
strengthened the case, abundantly clear 
without it, of the legality of the Eucharistic 
vestments. 

It is impossible within our limits to do 
anything like justice to such an accumula¬ 
tion of matter as the volume contains. 
It gives in exact chronological order the 
whole history of the English Prayer and 
Service Books, from the “ Order of the Com¬ 
munion ” of March 8, 1548, down to the 
Sealed Books of 1G(!2, including the Welsh 
and the French versions. We are sorry to 
see the important Greek version by Duport, 
Archbishop Sheldon’s chaplain, consigned to 
a note. Air. Parker has dated it by mistake 
1675 for 1665. It is worthy of notice, be¬ 
cause the Greek terms used, such as lepcv q 
for priest, &c., illustrate the views of the 
Savoy Commissioners in a significant way. 

Air. Parker has noticed all the publica¬ 
tions of the reign which preceded this 
“ Order of the Communion ” at all bear¬ 
ing npon the subject, such as the Injunc¬ 
tions and the First Book of Homilies, which 
came out July 31, 1547; and he has also re¬ 
corded—but, unfortunately, in a note where 
it may easily escape observation —‘'The 
Psalter or Poke of the Psalms, whereunto is 
added the Litany and certayne other devout 
prayers, set forth with the King’s most 
gracious lycence,” of July, 1548 (Brit. Mas., 
C. 25 5), which paved the way for the pnb- 
lication of the Prayer-Book of 1549. But 
he has omitted to chronicle a very scarce 
work which is of the utmost importance as 
showing the direction in which things were 
tending from the beginning to the end of 
this reign. We allude to A Simple Instruc¬ 
tion concernynge the Kinges Maiesties Pro- 
ceedinges in the Communion, which came out 
in 1548, very soon after the “ Order of the 
Communion.” Copies of this work are in 
the Bodleian and the British Museum. It is 
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a vindication of the king for interfering in 
religions matters by the examples of kings 
in Scripture, and is very outspoken indeed 
considering its date, being far in advance of 
anything that appears of antisacramental 
teaching in the Prayer-Book of 1549, ex¬ 
horting people “ to receive it as a memorial 
of His [Christ’s] death, and not to eat it 
thinking or believing Him to be there 
really.” It points pretty clearly to the in¬ 
tended removal of all ceremonies from the 
Church. Tho following sentence explains 
the view of the whole treatise, as apologetic 
for what had already been done, and was 
yet to be done, in tho alterations in the ser¬ 
vice:— 

“Truly we have not in the Scriptures that the 
Apostles had any commandment to set forth the 
Mass or any such ceremony as hath been and as 
some are yet in the Church, for the apostles had 
suffered before any ceremony was received into 
the Church, as witnesseth all ancient chronicles.” 

In addition to all his other labour, Mr. 
Parker has taken the trouble to chroniclo 
in detail all the copies of the Service-Books 
of Edward’s and Elizabeth’s reigns, and he 
even notices as far as possible the variations 
in the different copies of the same edition. 
We entirely sympathise with him in his re¬ 
gret that the rules of public libraries pre¬ 
vent the comparison of different copies of 
the same work, as the books cannot be 
removed, for the most part, from one collec- 
tion to another. However, it is not probable 
that the variations would repay the trouble 
•of collation; but we may add to his list two 
good and complete copies of the First Book 
in the libraries of the British Mnsenm and 
of the Library Society at Bristol, and 
an imperfect copy of the Second Book of 
Edward VI. in the possession of Mr. Francis 
Fry, of Tower House, Cotham, near Bristol. 
There must be other copies in existence 
elsewhere, and it is to be hoped their owners 
will forward particulars of them to Mr. 
Parker to enable him to insert them in a 
second edition of his book. We do not 
know whether the omission in the Creed of 
the words “whose kingdom shall have no 
end,” as may be seen in the Parker Society’s 
edition of the Prayer-Book of 1549, has 
ever been commented on. The editor of 
<that volume professes to havo collated six 
•different editions which apparently omit it. 
It would be interesting to know whether all 
the' copies are alike in this respect. Mr. 
Parker has detected some variations in the 
different copies of the editions by Whitchurch, 
Oswen, and Grafton, both of tho First and 
Second Book, bat he has said nothing as to 
this particular point except in a note in the 
previous volume, where the insertion of tho 
words in the Prayer-Book of 1552 is noticed. 

After enumerating all the important 
changes made in the Second Book, Mr. 
Parker says, apparently in good faith, what 
looks like the keenest irony, that it is dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile the alterations with the 
professions of the Act of Parliament which 
established its use, and lie is at a loss to dis¬ 
cover any consistent principle on which the 
revision proceeded. 

Probably he may suspect, certainly it is 
right that our readers should know, that the 
phenomenon admits of the easiest explana¬ 
tion. There was a deliberate attempt from 


the moment of the death of Henry to im¬ 
pose the Zwinglian doctrines of the Second 
Prayer-Book of 1552 upon the nation, bat 
it was necessary to feel the way cautiously. 
The “ Order of Communion ” was the first in¬ 
stalment, bnt it had gone a little too far, 
and after the reluctance of people to adopt 
it was discovered, the term Mass was again 
introduced in the First Prayer-Book as an 
equivalent for the Holy Communion, although 
the reformers were all of them inveighing 
in the bitterest terms against the doctrine of 
the Mass, and almost everything connected 
with it. At a decent interval followed the 
Second Prayer-Book, and a Third was on the 
tapis when the whole experiment was 
crushed by the king’s prematnre death. 
We do not find fault with Mr. Parker for 
not putting out this view. It hardly falls 
within the scope which he proposed to him¬ 
self, but the view is, nevertheless, incon¬ 
trovertible and of the greatest importance, 
though writers on the Prayer Book and 
Articles have, without exception, failed to 
grasp it. 

Of the Ordinal of March, 1550, which in¬ 
tervened between the two Prayer-Books, and 
which formed afterwards a portion of the 
Second Prayer-Book, we have nothing to 
say except that Mr. Parker has omitted to 
notice the copy at Lambeth from which the 
copy in tho Parker Society’s volume was 
reprinted. For the history of the changes 
adopted in the Elizabethan Prayer-Book we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself. 
Of course the Forty-two Articles as well as 
the Thirty-nine Articles, though never really 
forming any part of the Prayer-Book, come 
in for their share of notice; but it would be 
interesting to know, and we should have 
expected to find the information here, when 
they began to be printed as they now are, at 
the end of our Prayer-Books, and when 
the unauthorised addition, “ the Thirty-nine 
Articles,” was made in the first leaf of the 
Contents. It was certainly not till late in 
the eighteenth century, and they have no 
right to appear there at all. 

Under the head of the Elizabethan Prayer- 
Book of 1559 we have here chronicled 
nearly every copy that appeared during the 
reign, including a notice of tho scarce edi¬ 
tion of 1578, which was published as part of 
a volume which contained a newly-revised 
translation of the Bible, known as the 
Genevan version. Here, again, we have a 
most important remark consigned to a foot¬ 
note : “ The substitution of tho word ‘ mini¬ 
ster ’ for ‘ priest ’ appears to have been au¬ 
thorised for the sake of the Puritan party.” 
We hope this will be placed in tho text of 
another edition, and that there will be added 
to it the significant fact that this Prayer- 
Book also omits the Order for Confirmation 
as well as that for the Purification of Women 
after Child-birth. 

The changes made after the Hampton 
Court Conference are duly chronicled ; hut 
here we desiderate what we hope may be 
supplied in a future edition, a fuller account 
of the Conference itself, which throws a 
great deal of light on the state of parties at 
the time in the Church of England. After this 
we have a pretty complete list of the dates 
and sizes of the editions of the Prayer-Book 
as issued in this and the succeeding reign. 


The editor, has, however, omitted to notice 
the octavo of 1625, the first year of Charles's 
reign, published after the marriage vita 
Henrietta Maria, in which the Elector Pala¬ 
tine and his wife and issue are prayed for, 
as Charles II. was not yet born. We regret 
to find that no light has been thrown upon 
the vexed question of the authorship of the 
Royal Declaration prefixed to the Thirty 
nine Articles. Nothing more is known thin 
that it appears first in an edition of 1628. 

We have extended our remarks on tie 
earlier portions of this volume so far that 
we are obliged to leavo unnoticed the re. i 
mainder of tho work, which is equally 
valuable, and must have cost the editor 
an enormous amount of labour. We me; . 
content ourselves with saying that it eor- ; 
tains a most minute and elaborate ac¬ 
count of the mode in which the changes its 
the Prayer-Book of 1662 were suggested, 
and adopted or not as it happened. While 
such a book is at hand to be referred to, we 
think no one will be found with the audacity 
to assert that the Reformers of Edward YI.'s 
reign loft the Church and its Prayer-Boci 
pretty much as it is to be found at the pre¬ 
sent day, as was rashly asserted by Arch 
bishop Laurence of Cashel in his celebrate] . 
Bampton Lectures of 1807. i 

NICHOLAS POCOCK. 


SAXON AND LCSATIAN LEGENDS. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Imatk 
By W. Westall. With Illustrations br 
H. W. Petherick. (London : Griffith & 
Farran, 1877.) 

The tales here presented, some of them f« 
the first time, to English readers, are four¬ 
teen in number, and are mostly taken, 
as a prefixed note by the writer informs 
us, from two foreign collections. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the English student of the 
literature of popular tales, these stories are 
not always translations of the Gems,a 
originals, having been subjected to certain 
amplifications. The style throughout is or¬ 
nate and florid, and though far from bad cf 
its kind, it is often ill-suited to the narra¬ 
tive. Like many English books of the sort, 
and unlike similar German works, the pre¬ 
sent one is destitute of notes and references. 

About one-fourth of the legends relate 
to water-nymphs, who occur so often ;a 
German popular tradition. Thus the first 
tale and the best, “ The Maiden of the 
Moor,” is a variant of the legend which has 
moved so many in the form given it by the 
genius of La Motto Fouque. In tho ending 
of the Lusatian story, the false lover of ; “ e 
water-woman, driving past the spring where 
he had first met her, accompanied by hfl 
newly-wedded bride, hears on a sudden hi 
coachman’s terrified cry, “ ‘ Liebcr Gott 1 »e 
are sinking in the moor.’ . . . In a few 
minutes all—horses, carriage, driver, bride¬ 
groom and bride had disappeared for ever. 
Analogous legends are told of Peter D.r- 
minger, Lord of Stauffenberg, in the Ortinan; 
and of an Austrian Count Albert, who* 
ruined castle is shown on the bank of one ot 
the tributaries of the Inn. The tales are to , 
be found in an English form in Leijeiub ;t 
Terror (London, 1826), and Legends ej /« 
Rhine. 
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The second story has no distinctive features 
calling for remark. Some serious liberties 
may be surmised to have been taken with 
the third, “The Priest, the Fairy, and 
Doctor Horn,” the original spirit of which 
has apparently been lost sight of. The 
priest Albrecht, for example, is made quite a 
Christian hero, though he becomes the lover 
of a water-woman, plays dice with the Devil, 
joins in the infernal hunt, and ends a not 
uneventful career by a running jump into 
the enchanted spring, after being chased by 
a troop of demons. The nymph of the 
spring, again, Luna, is made the “ guardian 
spirit ” and “ good angel” (p. 102) of the 
same priest, whom she preserves from temp¬ 
tation, and renders more faithful and zealous 
in all the duties of his calling. Now, the 
elves, water-women, tree-spirits, and the 
like, are undoubtedly occasionally described 
as harmless, or as doing good turns to men 
and women. The Undine of Fouque, for 
trample, is not an evil being; bat that 
eminent representative of the Romantic 
school,whose imagination workednnder well- 
defined laws clearly apprehended, admits that 
his heroine belonged to an unhappy race who 
are doomed to perish with that order of 
nature which has given them birth ; and he 
takes care to give her an immortal soul at 
her nnion with her lover, which change in 
her natnre is stated to have estranged 
her kindred from her. The ordinary 
popular conception, in Christian times, of 
the water-women seems to bo that they 
are evil—creatures of a cold, sensuous, 
seductive beauty, leading men to destruc¬ 
tion. It is generally under a similar form 
that the goddesses of the old paganism 
appear in Christian times. The deity of the 
Unusberg lures Tannhiinser to ruin; and 
baque, with a correct instinct, introduces 
tie same goddess as a “ wicked enchantress.” 
‘Art thou perchance the wicked enchantress, 
Dame Venus, too ? ” asks Sintram at the 
Castle of the Moon Rock. “A piece of 
Cor,” laughed the Little Master; “ or rather 
■he is a piece of me.” That in the tale 
aow under consideration the woman of the 
spring is also to be understood as an evil 
being, we may perhaps infer from the end of 
ler priest lover. The story, in fact, seems 
,0 bknd two narratives, both relating the 
ra ‘ n of Albrecht, in the one case through a 
compact with the Devil, in the other by his 
amour with an unholy spirit. To represent 
(am as morally bettered by such an amour 
18 an incongruity which it would be wasting 
’■inie to dwell upon. Nor can the narrative 
* ( a ' ( l to gain by such embellishments as 
me introduction of the lovely Cleopatra, the 
~^7 Elfrida, the divine Astarte, the noble 
-Iwsnlina, and the beauteous Lucrezia, to- 
eetker with King William Rufns, a Cardinal, 
"«iro the Cruel, and the youth Ganymede, 
among the field at the bunt. 

"Convent Beer” introduces a ghostly 
monk Laurentins, who is believed to haunt 
■asatian breweries on moonlit nights. “The 
f'Ooksmith of Gorlitz ” points a moral which 
enforced by other German stories, and 
*01011 may be expressed by the proverb:— 

though the mills of God grind slowly yet they 
pud exceeding small; 

hough with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all." j 


The next story, “ The Devil’s Black¬ 
smith,” is a good specimen of the genuine 
popular tale, and is not overwrought in the 
narration. It tells how a tippling smith, one 
Volprecht, was ensnared into a bargain with 
the Devil, whereby he hound himself to 
finish a suit of armour by a fixed time. If 
the work was done he was to receive fonr 
hundred gulden ; if not, his soul was forfeit. 
The smith relies on the help of an apprentice 
who had come to him some time before, 
Sehwefel, a young man of strange appear¬ 
ance. “ Long red hair hung low down on 
his shoulders, and streamed about his face 
like a mane; he had only one eye—large 
and piercing, and black as night; . . . and 
he walked with a stick as if lame.” When 
the time expires, however, the work is not 
done; and as the clock strikes the hour, 
the floor of the forge opens, and smith, fire, 
anvil, bellows, and armour sink into the 
earth together. Volprecht may still be some¬ 
times beard at work below the ground. A 
like tale is told at Augsburg, and the un¬ 
finished railing which the smith was engaged 
upon is shown there, they say, yet. The 
numerous tales in which such bargains are 
made by smiths indicate the old belief, which 
yet survives in Ireland, that these artificers 
are peculiarly given to dealings with demons, 
and have special magic powers. “ Against 
the spells of women, and smiths, and druids,” 
St. Patrick prays to be preserved in the 
ancient Irish hymn in the Liber Hymnorum. 
Sehwefel lias all the characteristics of the 
old fire-deities, or fire-demons: red hair, 
like the thunder- and fire-god Thor; a single 
eye, like the Cyclops, and like the Irish 
Balor Beimenn, “ Balor of Blows ” * (who, 
also, on one occasion, comes to a forge in 
the form of “a red-headed little boy”); 
skill in smith’s work and lameness, like the 
hobbling Hepliaistos. 

“ The Querxies’ Present,” a tale ap¬ 
parently from Biisching’s work, where a 
lying-in woman sees the dwarfs feasting in 
the room, and hears them lament that 
Mother Pump is dead, is one form of a wide¬ 
spread legend, which Mannhardt, in his 
Tree-cull us of the Germans and the Neighbour 
Races (Berlin, 1875), has made the subject 
of a long and learned note. In some well- 
known versions of the story the chief cha¬ 
racters are cats, or beings transformed into 
cats. Most people have heard of the message 
to the cat of Lyng in Jutland— 

' Hark ye, Plat.' 

Tell your cat 

That Knurre-murre’s dead!” 
how, at the words, the cat tumbled the 
porridge-pot it was scraping down on the 
floor, crying “ Knurre-murre is dead; I 
may go borne as soon as I like! ” and scam¬ 
pered out towards tbe Trolls’ hill. The 
most curious variations in the tale are in 
the names mentioned in the message. In 
many such German stories, names like 
Stumpy and Rough-bark seem to point to the 

* There is probably a blending of myths, however, 
in Balor, who is sometimes a firo-giant and sometimes 
may bo identified with the Greek giant Argus. The 
former seems the truo conception, for the name ap¬ 
pears to mean the Bmiter, the epithet of a smith. Tho 
Tipperary tradition concerning Antichrist is that he is 
to be born of a red-headed woman, and will have an 
eye in his forehead. So Deggial, the Antichrist of 
Mohammodan writers, has but one eye and eyebrow. 


tree-women and tree-men, of whom Mann¬ 
hardt has much to tell. In an English tale 
tho man was to announce to Mr. Hopkins 
that Lady Anne was dead; in an Irish ver¬ 
sion in Kennedy, Moll Browne is informed 
of the demise of Tom Dunne—not particu¬ 
larly Celtic-looking names—in another ver¬ 
sion, current about Bruff in the county of 
Limerick, it is Gamro who gets tbe message 
respecting Mamro. Mannhardt alludes to 
none of the variants referred to above. On 
the other hand he mentions, without citing 
any authority, au English story where the 
names are Dildrum and Doldrum. Yet 
another variant occurs in Shelley’s Geneva 
Journal, one of the stories told him by Monk 
Lewis. 

The remaining legends have for the most 
part little interest as stories, and less to the 
Comparative scholar. “ The Singing Stone 
of Postelvvitz ” seems an obscure version of 
a siren tale, like the tradition of the Lurlei- 
berg. It probably also has been influenced 
by the legend of which “ Hero and Leander ” 
is the most celebrated form, and of which 
an Italian version occurs in the Nights of 
Straparola. 

“ Tbe Nixy of Rosscndorf Mere ” tells 
how a water-nymph led a lover beneath the 
lake, hid him from her giant father, and 
finally conducted him back to earth in 
safety. Tho same tale is told of tho 
Mnmmelsee, save that the youth never 
returns. The giant in the present story 
savagely snuffs the air at the smell of a 
Christian, as in the English tale of “ Jack 
the Giant-Killer,” and in Afanasief’s “ Vasi- 
lissa the Fair ” ( Tabari’s Fairy Talcs, p. 149 ; 
Ralston’s Russian Folk Talcs, p. 154). The 
incident occurs, also, in an Irish story, “ Fe, 
Fa, Feochair! I find the smell of the 
thieving Irishman ! ” (“ fagaim balad an 
Eirionnaig bradaig”) ; where the personage 
so designated is the Gadaidhe Dubh, or 
Black Thief.* 

If space permitted, some instructive ex¬ 
amples of Saxon superstition would deserve 
notice. We must be content to instanco 
the lunar characteristics of the water-woman 
of the first story; the household snakes 
spoken of in the last; and the belief that 
the snake-king calls his subjects by a 
whistle. Of the two latter beliefs, one 
exists in modern Greece; the other recalls 
Galway tales about a certain captain among 
the eels. David Fitzgerald. 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 

Der entfesseJte Prometheus. Eine Diehtungin 
fiinf Gesiingen von Siegfried Lipiner. 
(Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 1877.) 

We are told that the above-named poem has 
made a kind of sensation among literary 
men in Germany. If true, this would tend 
to prove that sensational matter must bo 
scarce in the Fatherland, and that the 
literary revival expected to result from the 
events of 1870 is as yet a thing of the 
futnre. For, be it stated at once, Herr 
Lipiner’s Prometheus Unbound is emphati¬ 
cally not a good poem; we should hardly 
call it a remarkable one. To let the reader 


* One of the Basque Legends recently published by 
Mr. Webiter has the same incident (p. 17). 
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judge, it will be best to trace the outline of 
the story, if story it may be called, as briefly 
as possible. 

In an English writer the very title of the 
poem would appear a presumption; in a 
foreign author this is, of course, different, 
and it must be said, in justice to Herr 
Lipiner, that there is in his book no trace of 
his ever having seen or even heard of 
Shelley’s masterwork. Antique beauty and 
grandeur are equally wanting in the Ger¬ 
man Prometheus. He is nothing but a 
symbolic lay-figure placed in the attitude of 
the Titan for purely didactic purposes. 

Prometheus in his dream has witnessed 
the great epochs of human progress, the 
downfall of his enemies the antique gods, 
the victory of the Cross, and the gradual 
growth of modern consciousness. Awaking 
he finds himself freed. He is the genius of 
mankind, and the freedom attained by the 
revolutionary events of our epoch has 
broken his fetters. Once more he sets out 
on his wanderings to witness the results of 
this freedom, the seed of his sowing. But, 
like Tubalcain in George Eliot’s poem, 
and other benefactors and reformers of man¬ 
kind, he finds himself a stranger among his 
own creations. He meets a philosopher 
who startles him with “ Ich ” and “ Nicht 
Ich,” and other Hegelian formulas; a 
savant who looks upon the sufferings 
of man from a “ purely historical stand¬ 
point.” Demagogues harangue the people, 
even artists prostitute their divine calling 
for the sake of money and vulgar enjoy¬ 
ment. The poor Titan is sorely puzzled; 
he almost wishes, himself back to his rock 
again. At last he hears sweet sounds 
issuing from a lonely cloister. It is the 
song of a soul renouncing the world’s 
vanities for a hope of purer bliss above. 
Prometheus is moved to tears. This song 
is exquisite, both in sentiment and expres¬ 
sion. We subjoin a stanza as a specimen 
of Herr Lipiner’s best manner. 

“Wirst du mir befehlend winken 
Kinen Schmerzenskelch zu trinken, 

Will ikn trinken still and stumm. 

Was es frommen soil—du weisst es 
Und im Meere deines Geistes 
Ruht das Was und das Warum. 

Wirst du anmuthvolle Weisen, 

Wirst du Worte mir verleik'n. 

Will ich dich in Liodern preisen. 

Will verkunden: Ich bin doin.” 

The third canto is called “ Die Entfesselten,” 
and introduces us to the wild scenes of 
revolution. Here the author is entirely out 
of his depth. His descriptions of the popu¬ 
lar fury and its baneful results are common¬ 
place to a degree, the only points of relief 
from an interminable flow of bathos being 
striking reminiscences of Schiller’s “Song 
of the Bell.” A slight attempt at dramatic 
incident—one of the ringleaders offers free¬ 
dom to the imprisoned ruler at the price of 
his daughter’s hand, and is very properly 
killed by the populace for his attempted 
treason—serves little to enliven the dreary 
monotony of this part of the poem. The 
bacchanalian scene towards the end of the 
canto is again evidently suggested by Ha- 
merling, the author of Ahasuerus in Rome 
and Dur Konig von Sion. 

Exhaustion follows upon the overwrought 
excitement of the revolutionary epoch. In 


pointing out the symptoms of this stage in 
the history of nations—apathy, abandon¬ 
ment of all ideal aims and want of hope and 
faith—Herr Lipiner rises above the level 
of the preceding canto. If there is nothing 
particularly remarkable in his poetry, he has 
at least avoided the painful straining after 
effect formerly noticeable. It is also satisfac¬ 
tory to see that the author keeps aloof from 
the tendency towards self-deriding pessimism 
which modern German poets love to adopt 
from Heine. Mankind, he predicts, cleansed 
by the fire of suffering, will rouse itself from 
its lethargy to a new progressive effort; it 
will regain its ideal purpose, and this pur¬ 
pose will hallow even the guilt coincident 
with all activity. “ There is no longer a 
fate, but a deity,” he exclaims, alluding to 
the new-awakened consciousness of man¬ 
kind. Even Prometheus, the hater and 
bane of gods, accepts this new symbol of 
faith. He dies reconciled with the celestial 
powers, and leaves his new spirit of love 
and resignation as a legacy to his children, 
tho human race. 

Here the poem virtually ends, but the 
author thinks it necessary to add a some¬ 
what lengthy coda, as musicians would say, 
chiefly devoted to an explanation of his idea 
of the new deity, which seems to coincide in 
most essential points with Mr. Swinburne’s 
formula: “ The pure spirit of man, which 
men call God.” The following lines contain 
a powerful and not unpoetic expression of 
our author’s pantheistic and humanitarian 
creed :— 

“ Ha, fasst ihr’s nicht ? 

Ikr seid Er vor dera ihr kniet! 

Eure Biindheit kniet vor eurem Schauen, 

Eure Luge kniet vor eurer Wahrheit, 

Euer Hass vor eurer Liebe— 

Eure Obnmacht sinkt 
Vor ourer Allraacht hin ! ” 

Herr Lipiner’s Prometheus, the reader 
will perceive, is emphatically a “ poem with 
a purpose ; ” so of course is Shelley’s, and 
we should not quarrel with our author on 
that account if his poetical power were at 
all commensurate with the vastness of his 
design. This, however, is unfortunately 
not the case. Herr Lipiner’s descriptions 
of scenery suffer from the vagueness but too 
frequently met with in modern German 
poetry, and the same feature marks his at¬ 
tempts at individual characterisation. We 
are incidentally introduced to several 
dramatis personae, such as Kornelius, the 
demagogue, Marcell, and others, but none 
of them do we realise as living beings; 
neither can we take an interest in tho 
mythical symbolisations, such as Prometheus 
or the Parcae—who, by the way, strikingly 
resemble Wagner’s Noras, and strangely 
enough speak in the alliterative verse of 
the Northern epic, forgetful apparently of 
their classic descent. This leads us to say a 
few words of our author’s metres, wliichrange 
from rhapsodic semi-prose and blank verse to 
the ottava and terza rime, and betray con¬ 
siderable workmanship. From some pecu¬ 
liarities of rhyme, as, indeed, from the style 
and conception of several scenes in his 
poems, we should guess at Herr Lipiner’s 
Austrian, possibly Slavonian, origin. 

To sum up, Prometheus is the crude and 
immature effort of an evidently young, or 


at least inexperienced, author. Its ck, 
racter is best described to English readers 
as “ spasmodic,” and in many points it miv 
be compared to Mr. Bailey’s Festus, to whiet 
it is inferior as regards thought and poetic 
diction, but which it surpasses in lyrical 
sweetness. The latter quality might be 
specified by many exquisite passages, in ad. 
dition to the one above-cited ; and we should 
advise Herr Lipiner to work his lyrical vela 
instead of trying again to solve the riddk 
of the world by empty symbols and pseuij- 
metaphysical tall talk. F. HuEfra, 


Matthaei Parisiensis, Monachi S. 1. 
Chronica Majora. Edited by H. E. Lnari 
B.D. Yol. III., a.d. 1216-1239. M 
Series. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1876.) 

On the Relations between England and £<» ■ 
during the earlier Portion of the Ilelf. ■_ 
Henry III. By H. R. Luard, B.D. (Can- 
bridge : Deighton, Bell & Co., 1877.) * 

Mr. Luard’s third volume of the Gmk 
Chronicle fully maintains the high character 
of his edition. Its only defect is & 
absence from the Introduction of an his¬ 
torical survey of the period it covers; as! 
this is partially supplied by the pamp:- 
let which bears the second of the abse 
titles. As to the text, while equally k- 
curate, it is even more valuable than that of 
the preceding volumes, being througkS 
contemporary history of the highest autho¬ 
rity. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it is not till the middle of the year 1235 
that Matthew Paris appears as an indepen¬ 
dent historian. Thanks to the admirable 
system of printing the separate portiffl* 
in a different type, this may now be 
seen at a glance without the need of* 
laborious collation. But although tb» 
earlier part of the volume is still no 
than a transcript, with his additions and 
corrections only, of the Flores Historian* 
of Roger of Wendover, the accession 4 
Henry III. marks a critical point in 'M. 
composite work. As we know from a 
in his own hand, it was only three montl* 
later, on January 21, 1217, that Paris M 
assumed the monastic habit. Whatet® 
his age—and at the latest he must to® 
been bora at the very beginning of d* 
century—from the date of his entry id» 
St. Albans the Greater Chronicle could ’A 
fail to acquire new elements of interest m 
value. Nor is it only that as the histoij 
proceeds his own contributions become mo* 
frequent and more evidently the result of* 
personal knowledge of men and affairs 
Besides this, the far larger proportion i 
matter taken directly from Wendover is ai* 
affected; for, although the practice amonf 
mediaeval historians of appropriating 1 
predecessor’s labours was common enongls 
this continued endorsement by Paris of tbi 
Flores Historiarum, now that the evenfc 
recorded were presumably as much with® 
his own cognisance as that of his o^ 9 
contemporary, is very significant. Its vslm 
would be greater, of course, if there ve« 
more evidence of a rigorous exercise of M 
duties as reviser; but as it is, it must» 
regarded as an additional guarantee of the 
substantial accuracy of Wendover’s chronicle- 
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In the absence of Mr. Lnard’s promised 
remarks on the subject, this is not the place 
to discuss the general character and value 
of Matthew Paris as an historian. That he 
holds an exceptional position among writers 
of his class will, however, be universally 
allowed. While Wendover even with all 
his merits is essentially a monastic chro¬ 
nicler of the ordinary type, his reviser and 
'nntmuator is something more. Notwith¬ 
standing his profession, he is, in short, 
i man of the world and a keen politi¬ 
cian ; what is still more striking, with a 
name which suggests a foreign education 
or extraction, he is of all English historians 
the most intensely patriotic. His anti- 
papal sentiments especially, though shared 
by his more dispassionate predecessor to a 
greater extent than is generally supposed, 
are scarcely less conspicuous in his addi¬ 
tions to the Flores Historiarum than in his 
own history. As the exact condition of 
things by which they were provoked is in 
these days not easily realised, Mr. Luard has 
done a valuable service in the pamphlet be¬ 
fore mentioned; for the abstracts he there 
gives of all papal documents relating to 
England during the first twenty years of the 
eign of Henry III. show as clearly as could 
'e wished to what an unlimited extent and 
.•ith what minuteness of detail the popes en- 
orced the claims they founded upon John’s 
nrrender of the kingdom to Innocent III. 
Whether these documents altogether war- 
ant the conclusion that “ on the whole the 
■ewers of the papacy were judiciously ex¬ 
cised," and that “ the object of the popes, 
t least at this time, was to do right,” is an¬ 
ther matter, the discussion of which would 
«iuire more space than we have at corn¬ 
ed. In one case, that of the notorious 
aukes de Breaute, Mr. Luard certainly 
*ms to go out of his way to pay a compli¬ 
ant to Rome. The terms in which he speaks 
t the worst of the foreign adventurers quar- 
■red on England by John would indeed satisfy 
aris himself; but it is impossible to imagine 
ie contemporary writer selecting him as a 
)od example of “ how much greater power 
■e Church had to bring such wickedness to 
stiee ” in his own than in the preceding 
utnry. Had he done so, seeing that the 
narch, so far from bringing Breaute to 
sfce, was throughout his staunchest pro- 
etr,r , that it was in spite of pope and 
gate that he was at length expelled the 
■ngdom, and that he died on his way back 
y® Rome with fresh credentials bought 
ith the proceeds of his iniquities—it could 
^7 have been in the bitterest irony. Such 
“mistake” on the part of the pope was 
* less likely to be appreciated by the St. 
Ibans historians as they had their own 
whence of Breante’s quality. Paris espe- 
ally had not been thirty-six hours in the 
onastery, when he attacked and threatened 

I “urn it. The lasting impression made 

II him by this outrage may be traced in 
'ff passage relating to the perpetrator; 
though, considering that he had probably 

advantage over Wendover of being ac- 
j% present,* he adds less to the latter’s 

. j lr L D- Hardy is certainly wrong in placing 
( ..overs recall from Belvoir Priory to St. Albans 
-“‘231’ the single passage in the Gcsta Abba- 
00 *” lc b he relies being an obvious interpola- | 


account of it than might be expected. The 
story, however (p. 12), of Breaute’s dream 
and return to St. Albans to get absolution 
by a feigned repentance, is exceedingly 
curious, and too characteristic of the age to 
be at all improbable. At the same time, it 
is worth notice, as bearing upon the question 
of the author’s veracity, that he makes no 
mention here of Breaute’s having submitted 
to corporal punishment. This further detail, 
“disciplinam accepit a quolibet fratre,” first 
appears in his Historia Minor, and, it must 
be confessed, looks suspiciously like an 
afterthought thrown in to heighten the 
effect; otherwise, so agreeable a remini¬ 
scence would never have been omitted from 
the earlier and larger work. 

In putting some of his strongest antipapal 
utterances into the mouths of others, Paris 
only avails himself of a common rhetorical 
licence. With what effect may best, perhaps, 
be seen (p. 207) in the character of Ralph 
Neville, as drawn by Simon Langton for the 
benefit of Pope Gregory IX., on the occasion 
of his abortive election to the primacy; 
where Wendover 1 s half-dozen words are 
supplemented by more than double the num¬ 
ber of lines, which, while giving the portrait 
of a patriot Churchman, are made the 
medium of a passionate protest against the 
humiliating subjection of England to Rome. 
Only less striking is the lament over the 
“regnum tributariam,” inserted into the 
speech of Archbishop Edmund to the King, 
in 1234 (p. 269), although the foreign in¬ 
fluence he was immediately attacking was 
not that of Rome, but of a kind still less 
defensible, represented by Peter des Roches 
and Henry’s other alien advisers. Of all 
the additions of Paris to Wendover, none 
are more interesting or bear stronger evi¬ 
dence of authenticity than those which re¬ 
late to the great minister whom des Roches 
had supplanted. Without being a blind 
admirer of Hubert de Burgh, Paris far more 
distinctly than Wendover recognised in him 
the champion of the national cause, and the 
victim of the basest ingratitude on the part 
of the king. The comparative indifference 
with which the older writer relates the cir¬ 
cumstances of his fall and scandalous treat¬ 
ment is the more marked, as nothing could 
be stronger than his description (p. 240) of 
the deplorable state of the country under 
the rule of his Poitevin successor. To some 
extent, of course, the graphic details for 
which we are indebted to Paris are the re¬ 
sult of newer and more intimate sources of 
information ; but they carry also the unmis- 
takeable impress of warmer personal and 
political sympathies. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in his most dramatic episode 
(p. 227) of the smith who stoutly refused to 
fetter De Burgh when dragged from sanctu- 


tion. Mr. Coze and Sir F. Madden are nearer the 
mark in supposing that it was about 1219 ; but as the 
Prior of Wymondham, recalled at the same time, was 
succeeded by Thomas the Physician, it may be placed 
with still more exactness in 1221 or 1222, Thomas 
having, in the former year, brought back the body of 
the Earl of Arundel from the East, and having obtained 
the promotion, probably in reward for his fidelity, 
through the influence of his son and successor. The 
point is of the more importance as Sir T. D. Hardy 
has made use of the later date to enforce an argument 
as to the composition of the earlier portion of Wen- 
dover’s history. 


ary, which in its fervid enthusiasm presents 
a remarkable contrast, for example, to Wen- 
dover’s cold, half-sarcastic description of 
his friendless condition shortly before. 
Above all, whether actually spoken or 
merely embodying the sentiments of the 
author, the speech in which the courageous 
artisan sums up the services rendered by 
Hubert to his country is perhaps the finest 
tribute ever paid to a fallen minister. As 
might be expected, in the Historia Minor, 
designed for the king’s own perusal, the in¬ 
cident is considerably toned down, though 
enough of it is left to have made him blush 
with shame. In the present volume the royal 
feelings are less tenderly considered. To¬ 
wards the end especially, where the history 
is fuller and due wholly to Paris, Henry’s 
weakness, extravagance and general mis- 
government, his servility to Rome and his 
infatuated partiality for foreigners, are un¬ 
sparingly reprobated. A scathing passage 
of this kind is that on page 411, provoked 
by bis contempt of the remonstrances 
addressed to him by his brother, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, in 1237. It is the more 
interesting, too, from the prominence it 
gives among the king’s evil counsellors to 
one whose after fame was so different as 
Simon de Montfort. And although nothing 
definite is here alleged against him, his secret 
marriage in January, 1238, with Henry’s 
sister Eleanor “in parvula capella regis, 
quae est in angulo eamerae, tradente earn rege 
per manum eidem Simoni,” is proof enough 
that at the outset of his career he was high 
in the royal favour. The storm which this 
marriage raised is equally conclusive as to the 
feelings with which, deservedly or not, he 
was regarded by the party of opposition, 
headed still by Richard of Cornwall. Yet 
even on this occasion, which seemed so little 
to promise a time when England should look 
to Simon instead of to Richard for its 
delivery, “ tarn a Romanorum quam aliorum 
misera qua premebatur servitute,” signs of 
the approaching change of sides were not 
wanting. A long step, in fact, was taken 
towards it when, at the very moment of 
Henry’s yielding, Richard suddenly became 
reconciled to Simon, and, at the cost of his 
popularity, allowed the whole scheme of 
reform to come to nothing. The extraordinary 
conduct of the king in the following year— 
Simon’s last appearance in the volume— 
was still more decisive. What the real 
motives were which induced him to drive 
from his presence with the foulest insults in 
1239 the man for whom in 1238 he had 
risked a civil war, it is impossible to say ; as 
for the reason alleged, that Simon had 
seduced his sister before marriage, the charge 
came too late to be easily credited. It is 
singular that the graphic account Paris 
gives of the rupture contains no expression 
whatever of his own opinion. There is, in 
fact, an evident disinclination on the part of 
the patriot historian to say anything in 
favour either of king or earl, from which it 
may be inferred that Simon’s disgrace, how¬ 
ever momentous in its effect on his future 
career, was not occasioned by any display 
of new-born popular sympathies. 

Altogether apart from its value as a con¬ 
temporary record of political events and 
constitutional progress, the section of the 
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Cheater Chronicle Mr. Lnard here gives ns 
is anything but dry reading. Its vivid 
presentment of personal character and in¬ 
cident imparts to it throughout a con¬ 
stantly varied interest and picturesqueness. 
Instances of the author’s graphic power 
might easily be multiplied ; but for an ex¬ 
ample we need go no further than his account 
(p. 28) of the sea-fight between the fleets of 
Hubert de Burgh and Eustace the Monk. 
He was a famous man, by the way, this 
Eustace, another Robin Hood or Folk Fitz 
Warine; and Mr. Lnard, who is nowhere 
too liberal with his footnotes, might well 
have said something about him. His strange 
career forms the subject of a curious French 
poem published by M. Michel, and further 
illustrated by the indefatigable Mr. Thomas 
Wright. How much of this is fact and how 
much romance, it is hard to determine; but 
the trifling detail “quisedefiguraverat” in the 
account Paris gives of his capture and death, 
goes singularly to confirm his genius for 
disguise of which the poet gives such as¬ 
tounding instances. Of the prominent part 
played in the volume by the Emperor Fre¬ 
deric II., want of space forbids us to speak. 
How fully the English historian realised the 
momentous issues involved in his struggle 
with the papacy is shown by the fullness 
with which he chronicles its progress; while 
his personal anecdotes of the Emperor, above 
all the exceedingly curious details of his be¬ 
haviour as a husband on page 324, are 
scarcely less valuable from the insight they 
afford into his extraordinary character. 

Geo. F. Warner. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Constant Heart. 2 Vols. By the Hon. 
Mrs. E. W. Chapman. (London : Henry 
S. King & Co., 1877.) 

Annette. By the Author of “ S. Olaves.” 
2 Yols. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) 

The Honourable Miss Ferrari. By the 
Author of “ Hogan M.P.” (London : 
Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

In the Spring Time. By Helen Gabrielle. 

(London: Rivingtons, 1877.) 

Touch not the Nettle. By Alec Fearon. 

(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

The Vandelenrs of Red Tor. By T. H. 

Monro. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 
Life must have been going very badly with 
the novelists lately. Nobody seems able to 
write a book which makes even a pretence 
of being cheerful. For the most part they 
begin with a grey monotony, then a lurid 
glare of catastrophe falls across them, and 
they wind up with midnight, happily 
seldom getting into a third volume. Out of 
the six novels before us, five end with the 
death of the hero or heroine, and the sixth 
with a dreariness which is worse than 
death. Is it impossible that anyone should 
write something lively—or have the novel¬ 
ists as a body bound themselves with solemn 
vows to 

“Talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 
Make dust tbeir paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth ” ? 

In A Constant Heart, Mrs. Chapman has 
told a sad story prettily, and in quaint 


language. The owner of the constant 
heart is a young girl bom in 1727, who is 
compelled by her parents to be engaged to a 
cousin whom she dislikes. Her dislike 
would not have been as complete as it was, 
had she not happened to meet at another 
house a certain William Jervois whom she 
likes, “ a tall man, with quite a straight 
nose: six feet in stockings, with curly hair, 
who was like nothing so much as the picture 
of the Archangel talking to Tobit in the 
Apocrypha Bible at home.” Talking to the 
tall man among the buttercups and daisies 
in the orchard proved dangerous to poor 
Mistress Elizabeth Wyat, for she never 
forgot him, and flatly refused to marry 
Cousin Walter, who was subject to a cold in 
his head and rheumatism, and perceived 
with pain that his young cousin read the 
profane dramas of Shakspere. Mistress 
Elizabeth goes away from her home to 
escape him and gets into deeper waters 
still. A young gallant on a visit to the 
clergyman of the parish has been struck by her 
pretty face, and carries her away by violence 
to his castle. How she defends herself 
bravely with a carving-knife, and her hair¬ 
breadth escapes and many sorrows are told 
at length ; but we could wish that the end 
had been happier, and cannot imagine why 
it should not have been. William Jervois, 
the straight-nosed man, is too shadowy a 
personage for a hero. Except that he read 
Cicero, which Mistress Elizabeth thought 
was the private history of Sisera of Bible 
memory, we hear very little about him, but 
the constant heart is a very loveable one, 
and we could have wished it a better fate. 

The author of S. Olave’s always writes 
pleasantly and easily—too easily, perhaps, 
for if it were more difficult to her she would 
pick and choose better what is worth saying. 
Annette is a dreary story, though we have a 
kindly feeling towards the old maid who 
tells it. She was not very judicious in her 
management of her friends’ affairs, but she 
could not help their misfortunes. The first 
volume describes the homeward route from 
India, the monotony of the journey being 
broken by the wooing of Annette (a young 
orphan lady coming back to England) by a 
clever, self-sufficient man named Gregory 
Justin, who is returning home to make him¬ 
self a brilliant position in his native place. 
Annette, though she married him, had no 
love to give him, having given it all to a 
Captain Asperton in India, who has been 
separated from her by the machinations of 
one of the fine-eyed demons who haunt the 
waste places of novels. But it is not love 
which Mr. Justin wants—it is some one to 
take the head of his table, to help him in 
society, to minister to his self-aggrandise¬ 
ment. He neglects his wife when she fails 
to carry out his wishes, and she dies of a 
broken heart and “overmuch silence ; ” but 
no one was to blamo except herself. She 
had wronged Gregory Justin first by marry¬ 
ing him, however much be persuaded her to 
do it, and she wronged him secondly by not 
compelling herself to render him the services 
which he needed. If she could not give him 
her best, he had all the more right to that 
which she could give him, but she made no 
effort at all to shake off her own self-absorb- 
ment, and quietly died. Mr. Justin had 


good cause to be aggravated, in spite of all 
the reproach which the old maid hurls upon 
him. But she is a nice old maid, who has 
been at work among the Zenana women for | 
fifteen years. Then she comes home, and 
takes a helpless old woman into her home 
and tends her till her death, gets a little 
girl out of the workhouse to train for a 
servant, and is kind to everyone whom she 
can help by love or sympathy. She is a 
little hard on Cheltenham society, but she had 
an unfortunate experience of it if she dis¬ 
covered some circle where, as she patheti¬ 
cally describes, she was obliged to wear a 
“low black body” and “a tight front.” 
For the most part the descriptions are very 
life-like, and there is ease and grace in the 
writing of the whole story, though it is in¬ 
tolerably melancholy. 

The Honourable Miss Ferrari may he 
founded on fact, but if so it is not a fact 
from which the author ought to generalise 
to the whole of the old Irish aristocracy. The 
Hon. Miss Ferrard is the only daughter of a 
broken-down spendthrift baron, who drinks 
his life away, while his sons poach and his 
daughter helps them. Some worthy aunts 
in Bath make an effort to reclaim her, bit 
she runs away from them in a fortnight, ati 
returns to her poaching. Finally, at ha 
father’s death she goes out to Canada with 
a young farmer with whom she had »c- 
parently done a good deal of ratting. She 
might have stayed in her native land, for i 
wealthy Englishman worshipped her beauti¬ 
ful face, and would have married her if ia 
could, but though she rather likes the Eng¬ 
lishman, and especially likes his house, sis 
prefers her farmer and the prospect of stood 
sport in Canada. The book is written inu 
unfriendly spirit to the Irish as a race, and 
we do not think that it is just to any clsa 
among them. Miss Ferrard would certainly 
not have eaten with her knife, and the malig¬ 
nant old servant Cawth is not a fair speci¬ 
men of those who, with many faults, u» 
devoted and untiring in their love and seif- 
abnegation for that particular branch i 
“ the ould stock ” to which they may be at¬ 
tached. 

In the Spring Time is a story which trie* 
to make up for weakness of writing by vio¬ 
lence of plot. A young governess goes down 
to the country-house of a pupil three weeks 
before the pupil’s marriage, and wins the 
affection of the bridegroom-elect, a French 
count, who endeavours to persuade h® 
to elope with him. This she refuses, bat 
subsequently consents after the marriage, 
and the scheme is only frustrated by » 
summons which the Count receives to 
the Franco-Prussian war, in which he 
killed at Gravelotte. There is no attempt 
at working out the dramatic portion oft® 
book; the incidents are thinly strung to¬ 
gether, and told with weak dialogue. 
writer would do well to take a simpler plot 
next time. , 

Touch not the Nettle is a puzzling ho* 
as to its title. What the nettle is, aud who 
is not to touch it, we have failed to make out 
Whether it is a High Church young clergy¬ 
man who tries to commit suicide when M 
cannot marry the lady he wishes; or whether 
it is a tutor with dangerous opinions, w o 
“is a small, dark mouse-like man,”»ndn>- 
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duces the heroine to give up teaching in the 
Sunday school, though he cannot induce her 
to many him; or whether it is a fascinating 
young artist for love of whom the heroine 
finally dies, we are at a loss to discover. 
But it does not much matter ; books must 
have names, and if one person has said 
‘Grasp your Nettle,” and written a 
rood story about the subject, why should 
lot another say “Touch not the Nettle,” 
vbether it has anything to do with the story 
r not ? There is too much disquisition in 
he book, hut it is more readable than many 
hat make more display. 

For those who want what seems more 
ike a reprint from some “ penny dread¬ 
'd” than anything else, The Vandelcurs of 
Rei Tor may be recommended. Tho story 
.vanders on through fortunes, and vices, and 
ords and ladies, and murders, and gibber- 
no: idiots, till it has come into what it calls 
'Sunshine after storm,” when several of the 
irincipal actors being dead, the rest marry 
•ach other and live happily ever after. 

F. M. Owex. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Re-saddled. By H. Cholmomleley 


ennell. With Ten Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
lenry S. King and Co.) There seems no 
kquato reason for the existence of this hand- 
>me volume, the outward beauty of which 
•sponds to no inward grace or strength. We 
ive suffered perhaps from too much society 
srse lately, and Mr. Dobson’s exquisite Proverbs 
I Porcelain is a vessel newly come into port 
inch will take the wind out of Mr. Pennell's 
ik Pack upon I’eyasus promised well; it was 
healthy and breezy book, without a spark of 
elrv, but with plenty of vigour. The author’s 
iWjueut productions have not fulfilled this 
■jiuise. Mr. Cbolmondeley Pennell writes like 
reatieman, he is free from the vulgarity of 
w of his fellow-craftsmen, but here praise 
is to close. Not only has he none of Mr. 
kou's delicate art and none of Mr. Locker's 
aderness, but he is essentially a poor workman, 
stent to send out poems that have been scamped 
d left unwrought. It is always right, however, 
rive an author the opportunity of defying 
werse criticism. We quote what we honestly 
t-ider the best poem in Mr. Pennells new 
lame. It is entitled “ Pretty Puss.” 

Tk slightest of pouts on tho softest of lips 
little red mouth with its smiles in eclipse— 
he least little flash under eyelids half-shut, 
ht least little beat of the least little foot, 

the thrill of the tigress preparing to spring— 
'■ tra to hint that my Mabel is not quite the 
thing! . . . 

1 *hh I was back in tho hansom for choice ! 

'till I fight ? or, like Niobe, lift up my voice ? 

,ia ray conduct was vile (but I’ve done that 
before), 

Pray forgiveness, and never offend any more ? 

brazen it out? ‘ Yes, I trifled with Jane, 

Ard I flirted with Fan—and I mean to again ! ’ 

’em; hut Til keep on this side of the table— 
there s certainly something that’s cat-like in 
-Mabel— 

K»tp,ked the right way you get plenty of purr, 

* daws, I’ve a fancy, lie hid in the fur, 
she looks at this moment as prompt to assail 
the Celt who begged some one to tread on his 
tail. . , 

As perplexing—i wish I was back in the cab . . . 
“ressomething infernally cat-like in Mab.” 

* r'rtut attraction of the volume will he its 
a zus, bnt even these seem rather poor, being 
te worthy of Mr. Pennell’s verses than of Mr. 

1 Meuneris genius. 


Wives, Mothers, and Sisters of the Olden Time. 
By Lady Herbert of Lea. (Bentley.) The greater 
part of these two handsome volumes is occupied 
with a translation of a French Life of St. Paula by 
AbbtS Lagrange, and the rest is made up of a very 
short life of St. Olympias, apparently compiled 
from translations of St. Chrysostom's letters 
and other Latin sources, and a rather longer Life 
of St. Marcellina translated from the Italian of 
Father Bireghi. All are readable, though in all 
we find phrases that are more intelligible in the 
original than in a translation. No system what¬ 
ever has been adopted in the treatment of ancient 
names, which are Anglicised, Galiicised, Latinised, 
Italianised, just as it happens, and it would have 
been as well if the numerous translations from St. 
Jerome had been translated direct from the Latin 
instead of being retranslated from the French. M. 
Lagrange's work was quite worth translating. St. 
Jerome and his circle are an admirable subject for 
pious book-makers, and as a book-maker M. La¬ 
grange stands high; he writes with more discre¬ 
tion of the Roman Origenists than M. Thierry, who 
perhaps exaggerated the piety which leads believers 
to espouse the quarrels of the saints. His motive in 
writing seems to have been mainly to incite French 
ladies to serious study. Lady Herbert appears to 
have been aiming at a more extensive object. 
Englishwomen in the upper ranks are probably 
better read than Frenchwomen, hut they might be 
taxed more plausibly with self-indulgence and 
frivolity. Lady Herbert thinks there is room for 
a propaganda in favour of austerity and charity 
like that which produced such large effects in the 
fashionable world of the fourth century. The cir¬ 
cumstances are not exactly similar: the empire of 
the West, at any rate, was economically ruined by 
the fourth century, so that conscientious objections 
to wholesale almsgiving had little force. Even 
then, however, many celibates of both sexes, who 
kept their vows, found that they had simply 
emptied their lives of common interests without 
acquiring anything higher. Helvidius and Joviuian 
found a public for their depreciation of celibacy 
because too many religious were simply abstemious 
old maids and old bachelors. 

Dorregaray y la Trnicion del Centro. Por An¬ 
tonio Oliver. (Bayonne.) This work, written 
by the chief of Dorregaray’s staff, and approved 
by himself, is a strong indictment against Don 
Carlos and his brother Don Alphonso. Written 
with passion by those smarting under cruel 
disappointment, and under the necessity of jus¬ 
tifying their own conduct, its charges must 
doubtless be received with some reserve. 
Yet the letters here given and the conversa¬ 
tions here reported of the two brothers to 
Lizarraga and to Dorregaray, who of all their fol¬ 
lowers had the greatest claims to their respect, are 
well-nigh incredible, and must remain a stigma 
on their memory. The latter, in his retreats, 
first from Bilbao when the siege was raised by 
Concha, and afterwards from the centre before 
Jovellar and Martinez Campos, is almost the only 
Carlist general who showed any military talent. 
Yet on his return to the north he was put under 
arrest by Don Carlos, and treated with every mark 
of insult (p. 268). He nevertheless clung to his 
colours to the last; but when Don Carlos crossed 
into France, and simply occupied himself with his 
own pleasures, Dorregaray and the chief of his 
staff quitted the cause, under the conviction, ns 
they assert, that the rule of Don Carlos and his 
brother could only bring calamity on Spain. 
Among the more material causes which led to the 
failure of the campaign in the Centre was want of 
ammunition for different systems of rifles. In a 
conversation in 1873 with two who had known 
the former Carlist War (1833-30), it was asked 
whether such a career as that of Zumalacarregui 
and of Cabrera were possible now ? The answer 
was:— 

“ The conditions are changed. Then the volunteers 
could cast their own bullets and make up their cart- | 
ridges, or find girls and boys to do it for them, in j 


every mountain farm-house. Any country smith 
could Repair the old muskets. Now machinery must 
be employed for the different systems of cartridges, 
and a man cannot repair his own rifle." 

The truth of this prevision is abundantly proved 
in the present work. Dorregaray and his briga¬ 
diers were obliged to brigade their men simply 
according to their arms. The best had Reming¬ 
ton rifles, the others Berdan or other systems, and 
a few only old smooth-bores. But it seldom hap¬ 
pened that all had their full amount of ammuni¬ 
tion together; sometimes Remington, sometimes 
other cartridges ran short, and the best men had 
to be put into the second line, with little more 
effect than mere dummies. Though tho Basque 
provinces were abundantly supplied with arma 
and ammunition, no endeavour was made by Don 
Carlos to assist the army of the Centre in this or 
in any other way. Staunch and incorruptible as 
the common soldiery were, it is plain from the 
present work that few comparatively of the 
leaders were inaccessible to temptations from the 
opposite side. 

An English Carmelite. By Thomas Hunter. 
(Burns and Oates.) Thomas Hunter, a Jesuit 
who died iu 1725, compiled this book for the 
community in which its subject lived. To judge 
by his preface he intended it for publication, hut 
either circumstances were unpropitious, or the 
Order was cautious, and the MS. remained un¬ 
disturbed till it was brought to Lanherne when 
the community was driven from Antwerp in 1794. 
Father Coleridge has published it now, after 
modernising it a little and rearranging it a good 
deal. As a matter of taste, we wish that what 
was obscure or obsolete had been explained instead 
of being altered: the rearrangement is probably 
on the whole a convenience, and if anyone wishes 
to read the book in its original order the editor 
gives him the means. The principal part of the 
book is the autobiography of Catherine Burton, 
known in religion as Mary Xaveria of the Angels, 
which, like that of her patron, is incomplete, 
and towards the end exceedingly fragmentary; 
the rest is made up of Father Hunter’s collections 
about her family, and what he gathered from her 
sisterhood as to her later years, with an excursus 
on the history of a previous superior whose uncor¬ 
rupted bodv was found in the vaults of the con¬ 
vent after Mary Xaveria's death, in consequence 
of a revelation to Mary Xaveria which no one iu 
her life thought it necessary to act upon. Both the 
preface and the book have a great air of good faith 
and sincerity, and Mary Xaveria's own narrative 
has the further advantage of being matter of fact; 
the writer was not in the least fanciful or irnagiMo¬ 
tive, only her austerities brought her into a con¬ 
dition in which she had to interpret her experience 
without the chief aid by which we interpret 
ours—that is, free communication with others 
whose experience is of a piece with our own. 
Even under these conditions she was spontaneously 
inclined to call things dreams which her biographer 
and others called visions, while she was naturally 
reticent, and even the pious curiosity of her sisters 
failed to make her communicative on the sub¬ 
ject of her patron. Nor can it even bo said 
that she was enthusiastic, at least in early life. 
We are told that her addresses were remark¬ 
able for fervour, but at first she seems to have 
begun her austerities because the saints practised 
austerities, and it was right for Catholics to 
imitate the saints; and, having begun, she went 
on as courageous people commonly go on with a 
difficult thing which they find they can do. Her 
reticence trained into humility protected her from 
discovery for a long time, and her health was 
pretty completely ruined when her father, himself 
an exemplary Roman Catholic, forbade her to 
practise any extraordinary mortifications without 
the advice of her confessor. Her history is an 
abridged and diminished reproduction of St. 
Teresa’s. There is the same pious childhood, the 
same approach to laxity in girlhood, the same 
prolonged excruciating iilness in early womanhood. 
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and at last the same ascetic piety finding peace 
in cibedience and mortifying the thirst for mortifi¬ 
cation. Only St. Teresa was a woman of genius; 
there can be no doubt that she attained, at a price 
which few, if any, could resolve to pay before¬ 
hand, to an exquisite perfection of rapturous love 
far beyond the reach of those who remain con¬ 
tentedly within the normal limits of wholesome 
life. If one asks what reward Mary Xaveria had 
here for following the saints outside those limits 
it is not so easy to answer. She suffered 
much from disease unskilfully treated. She 
made a really wonderful recovery in consequence 
of performing with her friends the devotion of 
ten Fridays in honour of St. Xaverius (Francis 
Xavier) : shortly afterwards she broke her thigh, 
which set by the blessing of St. Xaverius in 
time to spare her modesty the shock of having it 
set by a surgeon. The good thoughts, which come 
to most good people in sickness came to her as 
visible and audible revelations from a world of 
glory: the teachings of her directors and her own 
reflections, when they had worked themselves 
clear in her mind, came to her as the voice 
of St. Xaverius, or as visions of heaven and 
hell and purgatory. The business of directing the 
community seemed an intolerable burden to her, as 
it commonly does to other saintly nuns, and she 
hardly found time in the course of manv Years to 
write about 180 crown octavo pages. When first 
bidden to write by the inward voice, she tells us 
that she fell into a “ rapt ” for above an hour: 
according to St. Teresa a true “ravishment” 
seldom lasts above a few minutes, scarcely ever 
more than half an hour, and the long trances and 
reveries which excellent nuns sometimes mistake 
for “ravishments” ought rather to be called 
“ boobyments.” 

Copyright: a Sketch of its Hiss and Progress, 
with Suggestions on the Statutory Requirements, fyc. 
Fdited by Charles II. Purday. (Reeves and 
Turner.) Mr. Purday is the owner of a name 
famous in the law courts, and he appears to have 
had some passages of arms with the officials of 
■Stationers’ Hall. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that he should have undertaken the task of warn¬ 
ing his fellow-publishers against the dangers to 
■which their trade is exposed. There is much of 
interest in the information that he has collected, 
both concerning the early history of copyright 
and the manner in which the present law is 
worked. It is desirable, also, that the experience 
of a prominent musical publisher should be laid 
before the public, and that the interests of his 
branch of business should be considered by the 
Royal Commission on Copyright which is sup¬ 
posed to be now sitting at Westminster, But 
beyond this measure of approbation, we cannot 
congratulate Mr. Purday upon the manner in which 
he has executed his design. Ilis practical know¬ 
ledge of litigation has only taught him the uncer¬ 
tainty of law, and has not inspired him with 
the judicial spirit in which statutes require to be 
interpreted. We would also suggest to him that 
an acquaintance with the law of libel and con¬ 
tempt of court would be a profitable addition to 
his miscellaneous learning. For a more tranquil 
disquisition on the whole matter of copyright, 
municipal and international, we would refer him 
to the article on the subject in the recent volume 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He will there 
discover how great a variety of interests must be 
considered beiure the short-sighted views of either 
author, publisher, or public can be implicitly ac¬ 
cepted; and that the quasi-monopolv implied in 
the grant of copyright involves the determination 
of abstruse questions in political and legal science. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographi¬ 
cal Association has recently issued the sixteenth 
partol its journal. This periodical is distinguished 
among provincial publications by the beauty of 
its illustrations. '1 he present number contains 
two coloured reproductions of portions of the 
stained glass in Turk Minster, which leave little 


to be desired. We can only express astonishment 
and sorrow that what Yorkshire does so well 
certain Loudon societies should not do at all, or 
do so badly. The Rev. D. H. Haigh contri¬ 
butes an important account, illustrated by engrav¬ 
ings, of Runic inscriptions discovered at Thornhill, 
and Mr. Ellis concludes his biographical notices 
of the Yorkshire tenants in capite named in the 
Domesday Survey. This last is a compilation 
evincing much patient research. It is an impor¬ 
tant contribution to history, and deserves to be 
reprinted in a separate form* 

Grammaire Hiraldique, contenant la definition 
exacte de la science des Armoiries. Par H. 
Gourdon de Genouillac. (Paris: Dentu.) This 
useful little manual seems to improve in each suc¬ 
ceeding edition. It is an immense advance, not 
only on the heraldry-books commonly rend on the 
Continent, but on the greater part of the armorial 
literature of this country also. There seems no 
reason in the nature of things why the gentle 
science of heraldry, ns our forefathers loved to call 
it, should on the one hand be written about in a 
style which reminds one of books of magic, and on 
the other used as a mere channel for puffing the 
vulgar pride of pedigree. Heraldic knowledge is 
needful to all who would have a competent grasp 
of the history of Europe from the Crusades to the 
days of the Fronde, and it is a service to mankind 
when this information is communicated in a corn- 
act and easily intelligible form. The chapter 
eaded “ Du droit au port des armoiries ” will be 
most useful to English students, as it gives in a 
condensed form the various alterations in the 
French law on this subject which have occurred 
during the political changes of the last century. 
Half the volume is taken up by a vocabulary 
of heraldic terms which, as far as we have 
examined it, seems to be very complete. The 
term dimidiation does not seem to occur therein, 
although the thing—a halving as distinguished 
from an impaling—was probably more common in 
territories now forming part of France than it ever 
was in this country. The word occurs in its 
proper place in the best English book on the 
subject, the Glossary published at Oxford in 1847. 
A good example of the thing may be seen in the 
arms of the borough of Yarmouth, where the 
dexter side is made up of the fore-halves of the 
three leopards of England, and the sinister of the 
tails of three fishes, which latter join on to the 
bodies of the leopards, and form animals not to 
be met with elsewhere, except in dreams. 

History of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon Cus¬ 
tom. By William Andrews. (Tegg.) The in¬ 
teresting jocular custom of which Mr. Andrews 
has constituted himself the historian is of great 
antiquity. There is an allusion to it in The Vision 
of Piers Plowman, and in the Prologue to Chaucer's 
Wife of Bath's Tale we read of a certain couple 
that 

“ The bacon was not fet for hem I trow, 

That some men haue in Essex at Donmow.” 

It is probable, however, that the custom was 
very old when mention of it first crops up in our 
existing literature. The first scrap of legal evi¬ 
dence as to it which has yet been discovered is a 
memorandum in the Charter Book of Dunmow 
Priory, from which we gather that on April 27, 
1445, a certain Richard Wright, of Badbourge, 
near Norwich, had the flitch of bacon awarded to 
him. The court-rolls of the manor in more recent 
days contain several notices of the custom. Mr. 
Andrews has endeavoured to make his book as 
exhaustive as may be; we imagine that few early 
notices of Dunmow and its flitch have escaped 
him. The custom of giving a flitch of bacon to a 
man who could show that he had not repented 
him of wedlock was not confined to Essex; we 
find it formerly in existence at Winchnor, in 
Stidbrdshire, and something very like it at 
Yieuna. On the Red Tower there, it seems, was 
hung a flitch of bacon, with certain doggerel 
German versts beneath, which set forth that any 


man who could solemnly declare that he had not 
repented him of his married lot might cat the 
bacon down. 


MOTES AMD MEWS. 

Mr. Trelawny’s celebrated account of the two 1 
great poets whom he knew in his youth— Btcoi- j 
lections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron- ; 
will shortly be republished, with large and im¬ 
portant additions, amounting probably to as much 
as a third of the original book. The two woodcuts 
which figured in the first edition will reappear, 
along with another showing the cremation of 
Shelley; the portrait of Shelley will be autotyped : 
from the original lithograph; and another auto¬ 
type, from a miniature of Byron never before re¬ 
produced (it was lately exhibited among the Byroa 
relics in the Albert ‘Hall), will be added. Mr. 1 
Pickering will publish the new edition. 

Mr. 0. Y osmaer, the biographer of Rembrandt, 
who is also a distinguished poet, has in the press 
a translation of the Iliad, in the metre of the 
original. Not only has Holland hitherto possessed 
no good version of Homer, but the use of hen- 
meters is extremely rare in Dutch literature. 

According to the arrangements made last Tear 
at Tubingen the thirty-second congress of German 
philologists will assemble at Wiesbaden from 
September 20 to 20. Dr. Paehler, of Wiesbadeii, 
is the president. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farr an have in had 
for early autumn publication a new work by Mrs. 

A. H. Martin, author of The Daisy-Root, entitled 
Cast Adrift; the Story of a Waif. It will be 
illustrated by Miss C. Paterson. 

A cheap illustrated edition of Schiller's worb 
is being brought out in monthly parts by the firm 
of Eduard Hallberger, of Stuttgart. The illustra¬ 
tions are designed by some of the most emicert 
German artists, and are on the whole well engraved. 
Judging from the first two numbers, the wort 
promises to be satisfactory. 

Mr. TnoMAS S. Cayzer, head-master of Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol, known as the author 
of One Thousand Arithmetical Tests and of other 
school-books, has made a collection of the principal 
passages in Latin authors referring to our island, 
and, editing them with vocabulary and notes, is 
about to issue the volume through Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran as a Latin reading-book, illustrated 
with many woodcuts and a map, under the title of 
Britannia. 

It is probable that a lengthy study of the life 
and works of Ilonord de Balzac will seethe light 
at the end of this or the beginning of next year. 
The book is intended to be the first connected 
history of Balzac’s life, and the most complete 
revelation of the Comedie Humaine. The author 
is Mr. Evelyn Jerrold. 

We understand that, besides those already an¬ 
nounced, three more volumes are in preparation 
for Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s “ Art at Home" 
Series: The Bed Room and Boudoir, by Lady 
Barker; The Dining Boom, by Mrs. Loftie; and 
The Drawing Room, by Mrs. Orrinsmith. All 
these will be profusely illustrated, and may be ex¬ 
pected to appear in the course of the autumn. 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have issued a 
Revised English Bible, designed “ to correct wlwt 
may be considered indisputable errors and inade¬ 
quate renderings in our present English Bible; and 
in the New Testament to give also the wore' 
important emendations of the text which have 
been adopted by the best editors.” The editors— 
Dr. Gotch and the late Dr. Davies for the Old 
Testament, and Drs. Jacob and Green for the New— 
have made it a special aim, first, to give the exact 
force of tenses, articles, particles, and the like; 
secondly, to introduce greater uniformity in the 
rendering of the same words. Under the first 
head something more might have been done with 
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..Wantage. See, for example, the rendering of 
particles in Gen. iv. 1, xviii. 6, and of verbal 
forms in Nam. xxiv. 7, Psalm lxxii. (predictive 
instead of volnntative), Matt. xxiv. 27; Heb. ii. 1. 
The principle of the second bead is one 'which 
ought not to be pressed too far, but surely it was 
not necessary that tpidda, a word which occurs 
only seven times, should receive five different 
renderings. So in the writings of John we have 
still “ comforter ” in the gospel, and “ advocate ” in 
the epistle. It is probably by a mere oversight that 
sve find Hai retained in Genesis for Ai in Joshua. 
In adjusting the text as well as in their render¬ 
ings the editors of the New Testament have been 
somewhat too sparing of change. The short form 
of the Lord's Prayer in Luke is not even men¬ 
tioned in the margin, and in the text of John v. 
the angel is still left to trouble the water and the 
reader. The retention of the name of Paul is inex¬ 
cusable in the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In general, then, the Revised Bible stops some¬ 
what short of what was contemplated in its design, 
lint the English reader may learn much from it, 
.specially in the New Testament epistles and 
in difficult parts of the Old Testament like the 
Hook of JoD, which Dr. Davies has evidently 
edited with special interest and care, giving mean¬ 
ing and beauty to whole passages which, in the 
old version, were mere riddles. Once at least, 
the correction of a single phrase throws light on a 
whole book, when in Deut. i. 1 the words “ on 
this side the Jordan,” written by our translators 
under the idea that Moses was author of the book, 
are corrected into “ beyond the Jordan.” 

A part of Parisian society is as much disturbed 
as interested by the writings of an eminent and 
popular young novelist now appearing in the 
i uiiidon of one of the daily papers. Not only 
dees the novel now in course of publication 
contain a not too flattering portrait of a de¬ 
parted statesman, whose character is not for the 
nrst time subjected to the analysis of the realistic 
novelist ; but it contains, also, what is considered 
to be the portrait of a late distinguished English 
physician of much social repute; a man never 
so-pected by his numerous friends of being the 
■dious personage which he is made to appear. 
The unnealthy interest of curiosity and surprise 
which the as yet unfinished romance has roused 
stands in the way of the recognition of those high 
qualities which the author of Jack and of Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Aine undoubtedly displays. 

The distinguished French publicist who in his 
volume on the Classes diriyeantes sketched for us 
the various governing forces of French society 
wd their relative influence is about to issue 
through the publishing-house of MM. Charpentier 
a volume which will be sequel and complement to 
bis first. Its provisional title—and we may hope 
its permanent one—is La Fin de [Anarchie, and 
its object is to show how it is that the struggle 
'etwcen the governing classes already described is 
iikriv to end in a Republic definitively established, 
wd conservative of social institutions. 

Messrs, Bejcrose and Son have nearly ready 
•'"t publication the third volume of Mr. Cox's 
Set:-, on the Churches of Derbt/shire, treating of 
the Hundreds of Appletree, Repton, and Gresley. 

Mr. J. R. Dore of Huddersfield, the author of 
Old Bibles, writes to us in correction of the date 
fsigned to the “ Vinegar Bible ” in our second 
article on the Caxton Celebration. Mr. Dore 
argues that inasmuch as the error in the head-line 
M Luke xx., “ The parable of the vinegar,” in- 
f«d of “The parable of the vineyard,” occurs 
k the New Testament, the date of the title-page 
that portion, 1716, should be taken in prefer- 
wce to that of the title-page of the whole Bible, 
‘ 1 ‘ ■ There being, however, no evidence to show 
u»t the New Testament was published apart from 
the Old Testament, we prefer to adhere to the 
“wily accepted date of 1717. 

I’suiR the title of Old English Poems, Dr. W. 
ILddeker, of Stettin, is preparing a new transcript 


of MS. Harl. 2253. His new edition is to con¬ 
tain in the first place a correct text of the single 
poems in the MS.; then follow “ Outlines of an 
Old-English Grammar, Critical Notes, an Intro¬ 
duction to each Specimen, an Etymological 
Vocabulary, and some Essays on several Curious 
Questions.” The new publication is not intended 
as a mere reprint of Mr. Thomas Wright’s excel¬ 
lent work, now very scarce, but, in addition to the 
political and lyrical poems, Dr. Biiddeker will 
print also the religious and moral pieces, an Old- 
English Miracle Play, the legend “ Maryne,” &c., 
all contained in the MS. Prof, ten Brink, in his 
new History of English Literature, has pointed 
out the very high degree of artistic skill and 
perfection which the poetry of Harl. 2253 ex¬ 
hibits ; Dr. Biiddeker has very probably acted on 
this hint, and is just correcting the proof-sheets of 
this “ most valuable and precious collection of 
any kind of poetry known and cultivated in Eng¬ 
land about 1300,”" which is to enable us “ to form 
a correct idea of the state of English poetry at 
that time.” 

In his lately-issued annual Report on the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, the director notices among 
the additions to the Manuscripts a collec¬ 
tion of 297 letters, written by Napoleon HI. to 
his god-daughter, Madauie Hortense Cornu, from 
August 25, 1820 to December 19, 1872. The 
correspondence, which is bound in two volumes, 
has been bequeathed by Madame Cornu upon con¬ 
dition that it remain untouched till 1885, at 
which time it was the desire of the donor that 
M. Renan should publish an edition of them. 
Other additions to the same department are—a 
collection of ciphers used in military corre¬ 
spondence during the Thirty Years’ War, by 
Turenne, d’Erlach, the Due de Caudale, &c.; 
correspondence of Marshal de Bczons, and papers 
relating to the Spanish War, 1708 and 1709; 
“ Proces-verbaux des assemblies des convulsion- 
naires, de 1732 a 1768,” partly in the handwriting 
of Lepaige, the secretary, twenty-one volumes; a 
collection of French songs of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, copied at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century; six volumes of popular songs of France, 
collected during the last twenty-five years by the 
Oomiti des travaux historiques; and many 
volumes of transcripts of documents in the Arch¬ 
ives of Venice relating to French affairs, made 
under the superintendence of M. de Mas Latrie, 
with copies of the documents, found in 1814 in 
the Archives of the kingdom of Italy, concerning 
the dispute between the Pope and the French 
Government from 1805 to 1809. 

During five days last week Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge were occupied in selling the 
stock of the well-known Holborn bookseller, the 
late Mr. James Newman. The entire sum realised 
was 1,1901. 9s., but there were few lots offered of 
any great rarity. Among these may he named 
Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, the 1730 
edition, with plates by Hollar, which fetched 
211. 10s.; Hutchin’s History of Dorset, 101. 15s.; 
another copy on large paper, 101. 6s.; forty-two 
volumes of the Archaeoloyia, 221.; Lipscomb’s 
History of Buckingham, 61. 17s. 6 d. 

The Swedish antiquary, Richard Dybeck,author 
of several important works on the early history of 
his country, has recently died. He was born 
in 1811. 

The Grey Library at Cape Town has just re¬ 
ceived a valuable additiou in the shape of a 
volume of Malagasy myths and folklore, published 
and printed by the Rev. L. Dalilo, nt Antana¬ 
narivo, Madagascar. The volume, which consists 
of nearly 500 pages, is called Specimens of Mala¬ 
gasy Folklore, and is restricted to such branches 
of the subject as adages, riddles, songs, oratorical 
flourishes of speech, children’s plays, bogey stories, 
and tales and fables, on which nothing, or almost 
nothing, has hitherto been published. Dr. Dahle 
has purposely excluded from the collection what¬ 
ever may be regarded as historical tradition, as well 


as everything which he did not consider of purely 
native origin. No doubt, however, some of the 
stories may possibly turn out hereafter to have 
been imported from abroad; as Dr. Dahle himself 
remarks“ Some of the tales, for instance that 
of Ibonia, have a rather suspicious Oriental 
colour. Several proper names, too, point the same 
way, some of them (as Ibonia) having no probable 
etymology in Malagasy; and others (as Imahaka) 
being accented in a way which is quite unusual in 
Malagasy words.” Dr. Dahle. has given variant 
versions of the same tale or saying, as well as 
independent specimens of folklore, from different 
parts of the country. It is curious to find that 
a few of the poetical pieces exhibit the parallelism 
which characterises Hebrew poetry. The author 
has not added a translation, which is to be 
regretted, as Malagasy scholars are rare. He in¬ 
tends, however, to deal at length with the subject 
in a general review of Malagasy folklore in the 
Antananarivo Annual for this year, and a com¬ 
petent translator will, we hope, be eventually sup¬ 
plied by Cape Town. It is gratifying to find the 
missionaries taking such an enlightened interest in 
the fast-perishing folklore of Southern Africa, and 
we need hardly point out the special importance 
possessed by that of Madagascar in consequence of 
its probable connexion with the mythology and 
folklore of Polynesia. 

The Kuova Antologia for August begins a series 
of important historical articles by Signor Malfatti 
on the Court of Lotharingia in the ninth century. 
The first one deals with the Emperor Lothar I. 
and the beginnings of his son Lewis ; it is founded 
on a careful and scholarly research into the 
original authorities. There is also an article by 
Signor della Vedova, who, from the point of view 
of modern science, discusses the value of Greek 
culture in ancient and modern times, and ends by 
establishing the supreme merit of the Greeks as 
communicating an impulse to every branch of 
knowledge. Signor Rossi begins a series of 
economical articles on the industrial development 
of England and America, and the effects which 
English capital at present exercises on the com¬ 
merce of the world; he dwells upon the future of 
Italian trade in its struggle with the monopoly at 
present possessed by English capital. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for August has an 
interesting account by Herr Iliibner of the Roman 
administration of mines under the Empire. It is 
founded upon a bronze table recently discovered 
in the course of working some old Roman mines 
at Alj ustrel in the south of Portugal; the table 
is unfortunately broken, but a great part of it can 
he made out sufficiently to show the chief laws 
and regulations under which the Roman mines 
were worked. Herr Schmoller traces the de¬ 
velopment of the Prussian army during the 
hundred years 1640-1740: his object is to show 
bow Germany emerged from the barbarism of the 
Thirty Y'ears*’ War, and reorganised her army in 
accordance with the requirements of the modem 
state-system. Prof. Reuschle continues his sur¬ 
vey of the progress of physics during the last 
sixty years, and traces the advances made in 
Photography, Measurement of Heat, and Spectrum 
Analysis. Herr Ivapp writes on President Hayes 
and the aspects of American politics in the past 
and future. 

Prof. R. D. 0. Robbins contributes to Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra a paper in which he essays not alto¬ 
gether unsuccessfully to show that Cotton Mather 
has been somewhat too harshly judged in relation 
to witchcraft delusion. Mr. Robbins exhibits 
the zeal of an advocate, but certainly shows that 
in the ease of the Goodwin children Mather took 
no part in bringing about the trial of the supposed 
witch, and refused to divulge the names of four 
persons who the wretched woman, after her con¬ 
demnation, assured him had been present at her 
meeting with the prince of darkness. Nor does 
there appear to be any evidence that the book 
expressing the belief which he shared with 
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the majority in the reality of Satanic posses¬ 
sion had any influence in the Salem case. In 
'writing to one of the judges in that judicial 
minder Mather cautions him against laying “ more 
stress upon pure spectral testimony than it will 
hear.” The principal testimony unfavourable to 
Mather, who was then a young man, is the book 
by Galef, the Boston merchant, whose evidence is 
severely criticised by Mr. Robbins. Judged by 
the light of his own time, Cotton Mather does 
not appear to disadvantage in his dealings with 
witchcraft. He was not more foolish, but he was 
no wiser than his contemporaries. 

We have received two more parts of the 
Revista de la Untversidad de Madrid. They con¬ 
tain, among other articles, continuations of the 
“ History of the Educational Establishments of 
Spain,” and of the “ Studies of Greek Literature.” 
There is an interesting notice of Santa Teresa de 
Jesus. Seiior N. M. Mateas speaks in high terms 
of her work Las Moradas, of which he promises 
an analysis in the next part. 

Mr. H. A. Giles, of Her Majesty's China 
Consular Service, has just published, at Shanghai, 
a translation from the'Chinese, entitled Record of 
the Buddhistic Kingdoms. 

For the following account of Serjeant Pryme, 
a noted “ limb of the law” of the last century, we 
are indebted to the voluminous biographical notes 
of his contemporary, the Rev. William Cole, 
whose vast collection of MSS. bequeathed to the 
British Museum will prove a rich mine some day 
to the social historian. He was born at Burv St. 
Edmunds, the son of a tallow-chandler there, 
and educated at St. John’s College, where he had a 
brother also, an excellent lawyer, but very 
haughty and stately. He flung up his profession 
in disgust that Lord Camden was put up over his 
head, and married the widow Shepheard, of 
Suffolk, with a jointure of 1,8001. per annum, and 
very young, the daughter of Mr. Bansted. He 
bought the house of Sir Godfrey Kneller, at Whit- 
ton, in Twickenham parish, “of 8 rooms on a 
floor, and 40 acres of land about it: Sir Godfrey 
& Sir James Thornhill had painted the salon and 
staircase in their best manner.” He was a very 
handsome tall man, but so intensely proud that it 
was “ disgustful ” to everyone. 

“ So proud," writes Cole, “ that most folks say that on 
the circuits none dared to take the liberty of calling 
in upon him in his chamber without giving previous 
notice. His pride, howevor, was much mortilied at 
Bury Assembly ono evening, where the ladies were 
complaining of the inconvenience of the smell and 
dropping of tallow candles, and made a motion to 
Sergeant Pryme to request of the company if an addi¬ 
tional G d. a piece would be agreeable in order to have 
wax tapers. The Sergeant undertook the office, and 
went round the room, and coming to a Mrs. Cracko, 
an old peevish maiden lady, who boro him no good 
will, he acquainted her with the proposal. She said 
she had no exception to the additional expense, as it 
was agreeable to tho company, otherwise it was a 
matter of indifference to her, for, having lived next 
door to his father, who used to poison them with the 
smell of tallow when he made his candles, the 
smell was become familiar to hor; and she added that 
she thought it must have tho same impression upon 
himself.” 

Pryme died at Whitton in February, 1777, aged 
seventy-six, and was buried in the Temple 
Church. 

We have already mentioned that Mr. Justin 
Winsor, the energetic superintendent of the Bos¬ 
ton Public Library, had been invited to take 
charge of the library of Harvard College. This 
“ call ” from the oldest seat of learning in the 
United States, which has always maintained 
a high standard of culture, was' at first de¬ 
clined, although it bore with it the inducements 
of the status of a professor and a larger salary 
and fewer hours of duty. Mr. Winsor had 
watched over the Boston collection, and hod 
seen it grow from 144,000 to 314,000 volumes, 
and its circulation of books increase from 175,727 


to 047,621. Much of this success was un¬ 
doubtedly due to his own bibliographical know¬ 
ledge and administrative skill. The library 
is under the management of a board of trustees, 
who are generally speaking scholars. A portion of 
them are members of the City Council, which sup¬ 
plies the funds. In order to retain Mr. Winsor’s 
services, the trustees asked that his salary might be 
raised to 4,500 dols., with a five years’ engagement. 
Unfortunately, the Boston City Council has of late 
years fallen into the hands of “ politicians,” who 
have shown a disposition to include the library in 
the ordinary machinery of party warfare and 
plunder. The five years’ agreement was refused, 
and the increased salary was voted after speeches 
which decided Mr. Winsor not to remain in an 
institution whose future would be at the mercy 
of ignorance and party spirit. He has therefore 
accepted the offer from Harvard, and will be the 
first “ Professor of Books and Reading ”—a class 
desiderated by Emerson, and not less needed in 
the old country than in New England. 

The Lambeth Palace Library will be closed for 
the recess for six weeks from the 20tli inst. It is 
hoped that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will 
provide for the arrangement of several ancient 
parchment and paper rolls, of manors and rentals 
relating to the See of Canterbury. The nature of 
these documents is fully described in the Sixth 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission; at 
present their contents are inaccessible, and urgent 
representations have been lately made to render 
them equally serviceable with the other portions 
of the archiepiscopal records. 


notes of travel. 


After some of the usual delays experienced by 
sailors, Captain Tyson sailed from New London, 
Connecticut, for the Arctic regions, in the steamer 
Florence, on the morning of August 2. The little 
vessel is of only sixty-six tons burden; she is 
stated to be provisioned for one year, and well fur¬ 
nished with all the equipments necessary for carry¬ 
ing out the objects of the expedition, which, as we 
have said before, are of a purely preliminary 
nature. In addition to her officers and crew, she 
has on board Mr. O. T. Sherman, as meteorologist 
and photographer, and Mr. Iv. Kunliu, as natural¬ 
ist, the latter of whom is sent under file auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institution. So far as we are 
aware, there is no ground for tho statement by a 
contemporary that Captain Howgate, the origina¬ 
tor of the Polar colonisation scheme, goes out in 
the Florence. That officer, we believe, reserves 
himself for the conduct of the mnin expedition 
which he hopes that Congress will enable him to 
take out in July next. 

In the course of excavations for the foundations 
of a new Latin college at Jerusalem, a discovery, 
which may be important, has just been made. 
Two great piles of solid masonry have been found, 
in addition to the two already planned by Major 
Wilson at Kalat al Jalud; these four piles are 
connected by an arch stated to be of “ ancient 
appearance.” A plan has been made by Herr 
Schick, which is now in the office of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The stones have, in the plan, 
the well-known “marginal draft.” South of the 
piles has been discovered the angle of a wall of 
rough megalithic masonry. Steps will be taken 
to get the masonry photographed at once. 

Another expedition in search of Moabite an¬ 
tiquities has been made, and is reported to have 
been successful. No doubt details will be in our 
hands before long; meantime, it is well to be pre¬ 
pared for another attempt to vindicate the noto¬ 
rious Skapira collections. 

The Government printer at Sydney has just 
printed, bv order of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales, some interesting extracts from 
the log-book of the steam-launch Neva, kept by 
Signor L. M. D’Albertis during his recent tour of 


exploration in New Guinea. Signor D'AHjerta 
concludes his long narrative with a few worij 
expressing his regret at not having been able 
to accomplish more; but, he adds, “it is not the 
pioneer who shows the way that attains the most 
glory, but often the one who follows him; and it 
is easy to hear of a road, but very difficult to find 
it out.” He points out that the richness of tie 
land visited, its vegetable and probably micerel 
productions, and the fact of the soil being suitable 
for the cultivation of many of the most valuable 
plants, as coffee, sugar, indiarubber, sago, tobacw, 
and nutmeg, ought to attract the authorities of tie 
capital of New South Wales to open upthecountrv. 
Signor D’Albertis hopes, on a future occasion, it 
furnish his ethnological report on the natives,th^ir 
weapons, &c., and on the mammals and birds col¬ 
lected, the latter consisting of about fifty species, 
many of which are entirely new, or only recently 
described from the specimens obtained during his 
first visit to the Fly River. In addition to the*, 
there is also a rich collection of reptiles, of sal: 
and fresh-water fish, some beetles, and fresh¬ 
water and land shells. 


Under the title of “ L’Empire des Termos,” M. 
Ldon Metchnikoff, a Russian traveller, contribute? 
the second of a series of papers on Japan to the 
August number of the Revue de Gdographie. The 
present instalment deals principally with the ex¬ 
tent and territorial divisions of the country. A 
map of Japan, drawn by the author, will appear 
in an early number of the Revue. M. Metchsi- 
kofl’s statement that the word “ Japan ” is only 
a corruption of the Chinese sounds “Zip pan:’ 
makes us nit her wonder what dialect of tt> 
Flowery Land he can be alluding to, for in this 
distorted form the sounds “ Jih pen” are hardly 
recognisable. 

The Society des Voyages d’Etude autour do 
Monde have definitely decided not to attempt« 
carry out their scheme this year, attributing tbeii 
inability to secure sufficient support to the brew¬ 
ing out of war between Russia and Turkey. They 
express themselves confident, however, of heir: 
able to realise their object next year, hatirs 
already had many applications from per?® 
desirous of joining in so pleasant an excursion. 

Mr. Stanford sends us a Tourist's Guide to 
Upper Engadine, translated from the Germar. of 
M. Caviezel by A. M. H. It must be nee:!; 
twenty years ago that Prof. Osenbriiggen, after s 
visit to the Engadine, declared the chamr:.’ 
valley of the Upper Inn to be “ Englimderfni- 
The word conveyed a good deal of mean in: ft 
German anti Swiss tourists, who, for tho pocket? 
sake, if for no other reason, are shy of the dis¬ 
tricts and the hotels which are much thronged by 
countrymen. Since that time, however, tit 


consulting physicians of Europe generally, and « 
England in particular, have sent thousands to 
Moritz and Pontresina; huge and costly bote? 
have multiplied; and the noble and almost un¬ 
known Bernina-group has attracted healthy Alp® 
climbers. The necessarily superficial summaries 
of Berlepsch, Biideker, and even of Tschuili are 
comparatively useless to those who make a loo: 
stay in the Upper Engadine, and there was a real 
need for such an exhaustive guide-book as that 
which Herr M. Caviezel has supplied in hi? 
Das Oberengadin. The author will be no strmnvr 
to the enquiring visitor in Pontresina, especially* 
he he a botanist or a sketcher. His handbook s 
a model of method and thoroughness, and is in¬ 
stinct with the hearty local patriotism of an oM 
“ Biinduer.” We are glad to see that Mr. Stan¬ 
ford has adventured an English translation of it- 
Some of the expressions which the translator he 
left in the original German might have been sup¬ 
plied with a note of explanation. Thus, an 
page 40, we are told that there are “ a large bob' 
of persons in .want of amusement who devote ail 
their spare time to der lieber Joss." The un¬ 
initiated will wonder what “ the dear Joss can 
be. It jg simply the favourite Swiss game st 
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cards, for which provision seems to be made in 
every inn and even on every steamboat. A piece 
nf chalk, a slate, and a pack of cards for this 
same are always forthcoming in every fore-cabin 
on the lakes. We have often been asked whether 
“ Jus" is played in England ? We should, per¬ 
haps, add that while Herr Caviezel’s guide-book 
is a most conscientious piece of compilation, and 
in many respects is the result of his own experi¬ 
ence as schoolmaster, forester, botanist, and ento¬ 
mologist, the best books for the more exact 
enquirers are Dr. Ernst Lechner’s successive pub¬ 
lications and Theobald’s Naturbilder aus den 
rkatischen Alpen. Herr Caviezel appends very 
full lists of the most characteristic flora and 
butterflies of the Upper Engadine. The English 
edition contains a useful index and a map; but 
the latter is of no very great use, except as an 
index of places, for the whole country is made to 
look as flat as the Essex marshes. 

We learn from the Denver Tribune that on 
August 1, Sir Joseph Hooker and General Strachey 
arrived at Denver, Colorado, U. S. In company 
«ith l’rof. Asa Gray and Mrs. Gray, the English 
travellers were conducted by Prof. Hayden,_ in 
charge of the geological surveys of the territories, 
on a general botanical expedition among the 
Kocky Mountains, with the object of settling a 
number of interesting questions relating especially 
to the character and distribution of the forest 
trees. The party has already explored Southern 
Colorado; and after visiting the heights above 
Georgetown, Berthoud’s Pass, &c., they will pro¬ 
ceed towards Utah, Nevada, and California, for a 
rapid scientific reconnaissance. 


magazines and reviews. 

Lv Lippincott's Maazine we should the more regret 
the conclusion of Lady Blanche Murphy's cleverly 
written and illustrated sketches “ Down the 
Rhine,” were it not that there is a promise of 
kindred interest in Miss Wister’s “ Verona Illus¬ 
trated.” “ Down the Rhine,” handily reprinted, 
would serve for a very useful guide, and this 
month’s part of it indulges us in a pleasant detour 
along the hanks of the Moselle. “ Chateau Cour- 
snce ” and “ The New Soprano ” may he com¬ 
mended as the first a weird and stirring, the 
second a lively and amusing story. “ Irish Society ” 
in the last century recalls, among other memories, 
that of the only female Freemason on record, the 
Ron. Elizabeth St. Leger, who survived her daring 
and perilous curiosity, and married Richard Ald- 
*«th of Newmarket. It is full of anecdotes and 
:r, 'os of biography. Other readable sketches are 
"The Paris Cafds,” and “ In a Russian Tracteer,” 
As dining-saloon, drinking-bar, and news-shop in 
Russian towns. “ Fog,” and “ The Marsh,” are 
She subjects of two poetic fancies which exhibit 
1 meritorious observation of nature. 

Tee Atlantic Monthly is as rich in variety and 
entertainment as usual. “ Forward ’’ and “ Cousin 
"tty,” for example, represent worthily the poetic 
jepartment, and there are at least two good 
h'erary essays, “ On German Influence in English 
Ltwature,”and on “The Shadow on Dickens’s 
T-ite. ’ The latter, indeed, is a subject that de- 
rerved less tolerant treatment, for nothing could 
Meuse our famous novelist's publication of his 
‘garrulous and querulous ” letter about his family 
^agreements; and in England at least the rights 
,J t the question are generally understood. As to 
'ho former subject the gist of the article seems 
!” * 'hat, under proper limits, German literature 
r*. had a wholesome influence on our writers of 
notion and poetry (e.g., on Scott and Byron, 
/-bridge, Wordsworth, &c.); while it was for 
thumas Carlyle that it was reserved to demon¬ 
strate to the English public how much more of a 
“nature approaching their own in value was to 
«found in Goethe, Richter, and Schiller. Among 
tter sticks is a fourth instalment of “ Crude 
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and Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhi¬ 
bition,” but we spare a citation of the guitars, 
fiddles, zithers, dulcimers, lutes, and harps which 
it describes and illustrates; and must be con¬ 
tent to recommend Angelo Tacchella’s picturesque 
sketch of a “ Great Italian Noble's Palace and 
Household.” The beginning of Mr. Howell’s 
comedy, “A Counterfeit Presentment,” is very 
lively and promising. “ The Contributors Club 
this time has some good remarks on “ American¬ 
isms.” Anyone who chooses may learn that “ ske¬ 
daddle” is not an Americanism but a provincial 
English word, and find out what is meant in 
Massachusetts by a “ Dipper.” 

The Venn Monthly finds abundant material 
for its survey of the month in the events of 
the War in the East; the struggle between 
the Ultramontanes and their antagonists, under¬ 
lying all the stirring commotion of French 
society in the West; the Temperance reform now 
under experiment at Philadelphia and other Trans¬ 
atlantic cities; the American Civil Service Reform; 
the Ridsdale Judgment; the death of the American 
historian, Motley, and the appointment of Russell 
Lowell,another eminent litterateur, to the Embassy 
at Madrid. Dr. A. 0. Peale contributes a well- 
written and learned account of the chief “ Thermal 
Springs and Geysers,” and an able article seta forth 
the manifest advantages to students of the long 
looked-for changes at the Medical School of the 
University at Pennsylvania, now finally decided 
upon. More work will he got into a year’s space, 
at a considerable saving, not only of money, hut ot 
valuable time to the young university graduate in 
medicine. 

In Cassell's Family Magazine a brief but vivid 
description is given of the settlements, occupa¬ 
tions, physique, domestic life, and the like, of the 
Queen's new subjects in the Transvaal; and in 
compliment to a season which we hope is soon to 
mend its ways and give ub finer weather, Mr. 
Watkins's paper, “ How to Enjoy the Seaside,” is 
capped by Prof. Andrew Wilson’s “Crab and 
Lobster tore,” by G. Weatherly’s poetic “ Story 
of the Olden Time,” “ The Smuggler’s Cave,” and 
by J. G. Watts's boating song. It is very proper 
that at this season the magazines should evince a 
“ sea change,” and none see this more clearly than 
Messrs. Cassell, though for those who cannot 
roam to so far away the paper “On a Satur¬ 
day Half-holiday—a City Clerk’s Idyll ” will prove 
a pleasant one, calculated to reconcile man to his 
lot, even though it take the reader no farther than 
the Surrey hills and homesteads. Not to touch 
on the good fare in the shape of fiction purveyed 
in “ Paul Knox,” and “ Laura's Doctor,” we may 
refer with commendation to the “Story of Harold,” 
albeit by this time a little hackneyed ; to a lively 
Parliamentary paper, giving a sketch of the in¬ 
terior of the House of Commons; and a statis¬ 
tical one, that may purvey valuable informa¬ 
tion for ambitious youth, touching the whole 
range of local examinations, whether of our 
various Universities, or the College of Preceptors, 
or the Society of Arts, or the Trim Coll. London 
Elementary Musical Knowledge Examinations. 

Mbs. Warren's Ladies' Treasury still goes on 
with its attractive “ Life's Drama.” “ A True 
Romance and Tragedy ” explains the curious con¬ 
nexion of the Sneyds and Edgeworths, and “ Sand- 
ford and Merton ” Thomas Day, with the ill-fated 
but gallant Major Andre, who at twenty-nine 
years of age was hanged as a spy by order of 
Washington, though honoured in England with a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Among other 
interesting papers in this pleasant household maga¬ 
zine is Eustace Hinton Jones's “ Pilgrimage from 
Carnarvon to Snowdon,” and an abundance of the 
sort of padding most welcome to the gentler sex 
fills up the remainder of its pages. 

The Irish Monthly contains, among other lite¬ 
rary articles, an Australian sketch of some graphic 
power, by “ Melboiumensis,” and a very good 


critical estimate of Coventry Patmore, the author 
of The Angel in the Mouse and of The Unknown 
Eros and other Odes, 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOOT IN AMERICA. 

We are indebted to the New York Nation (Aug. 
9) for the following interesting paragraphs on 
recent discoveries in American Archaeology :— 

“ The tenth annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology is a full document of 167 pages. From 
eight to ten thousand specimens have been added to 
the Museum during the past year. They include 
fourteen crania, whose measurements are very care¬ 
fully given by the assistant curator; a large collection 
of shell-heap stone implements liberally made over 
to the Museum by the Peabody Academy of Science ; 
Peruvian pottery from Mr. Alexander Agassiz, &c., 
&c. ‘ It is worthy of note,’ says the curator, 1 when 

taken in connexion with the discoveries of Schliemann 
at Hissarlik, that the collection of jars from Peru 
contains several with the representation of the owl’s 
face, which is also represented on specimens of 
Missouri pottery.* Special researches for the 
Museum have been conducted among mounds in 
Southern Utah and in Ohio and Virginia, and among 
the gravel-beds of the Delaware at Trenton. What 
gives a permanent value to this volume is the papers 
which follow the Report. The first is Dr. C. C. 
Abbott’s Report on the discovery of supposed palaeo¬ 
lithic implements from the glacial drift near Trenton, 
which tends strongly to the conclusion that the imple¬ 
ments in question ‘ were fashioned by man during tho 
glacial period, and were deposited with the associated 
gravels as we now find them.’ Professor E. B. 
Andrews’s Report on his examination of Ohio mounds 
abounds in interesting details as to their construction 
and uses and contents. They were mostly burial- 
mounds, raised by heaped basketfuls of dirt, and show¬ 
ing the practice of cremation (not always in situ ) 
among the builders. The copper implements and 
ornamonts found were of a rather striking character. 
Mr. Lucien Carr’s Report of the exploration of a Lee 
County (Va.) mound is a model of its kind. The 
mound is shown by its contents, in comparison with 
the narratives of early travellers, to have been used 
for residence through a long series of years, and at 
the last, or more than a century ago, to have been 
surmounted by a council-house—-a wooden rotunda. 
(In this particular instance, it is not necessary to look 
beyond the historic epoch, or the Cherokee Indians, 
in order to find a mound-builder.) 

“More information in regard to Western mounds 
may be found in Vol. II., Part I. of tho Proceedings of 
the Davenport (Iowa) Academy of Natural Sciences. 
A member of the Academy, Rev. J. Gass, returning to 
a mound on Cook’s farm, near Davenport, which he 
lmd partly explored three years before, began excava¬ 
tions on January 10 of the present year, with the 
assistance of several persons, and discovered in a 
grave, along with human bones and copper imple¬ 
ments, two tablets of bituminous shale, one in¬ 
scribed on one side only, the other on both. The 
three faces, heliotyped, accompany a description of 
them. The so-called calendar-stone is markod with 
four concentric circles about a central indentation ; 
the outer band is regularly divided by hieroglyphics 
into twelve spaces, the inner band into four, the 
middle band being uninscribed. Holes are pierced in 
the corners as if for suspension. The other piece of 
shale has somewhat the appearance of having been 
once as large again. One side of it depicts cloarly 
enough a sacrifice, or more probably a cremation ; a 
fire giving off rings of smoke is surrounded by a circle 
of men clasping hands, while within are seeming 
corpses on the ground. Overhead on the right is 
what we should call the sun; on tho left what might 
be the full moon ; between, a number of dots which 
suggest stars, though an attompt is made in the 
Proceedings to connect them with the Maya notation. 
Over all, arches a triple or even quadruple row of 
hieroglyphics, the two lowest between lines de¬ 
scribing about a third of a circle. The reverse of the 
stone gives us a prehistoric hunting-scene, on which 
deer, bison, and other animals besides man are more 
or less clearly depicted, with a willow-like tree. The 
figure of chief interest, however, which occurs twice, 
is elephantine, and, if the stone be aboriginal, would 
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decide the question whether man and the mastodon 
were contemporaneous on this continent; which, for 
the rest, is altogether probable.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. 

London: Aug. 18, 1877. 

After lying neglected for the greater part of a 
century since it first became English property, this 
obelisk is at length to reach our shores through 
the munificence of a private citizen. The ques¬ 
tion of its disposal when here has now to be met, 
and our Ediles seem as if they scarcely knew how 
to answer it. Abandoning the bold and blunder¬ 
ing confidence which is traditional with them, 
they have for once adopted the wisely hesitating 
course of erecting a full-size model of the pro¬ 
posed monument, so that the public may be able to 
form some idea of what is intended before the work 
is actually executed. By doing this the Board of 
Works have invited public criticism, and we thank 
them for having done so before criticism is use¬ 
less. 

In selecting a site for any public monument the 
matter has to be thought of with respect to the 
monument itself, and also the effect which that 
monument, if erected, would produce on its neigh¬ 
bourhood. And if it is to be surrounded by existing 
buildings, the latter consideration is by far the 
more important. An intruded object contrasting 
greatly in scale with the buildings round it is 
certain to injure them. Two conspicuous ex¬ 
amples of this are the Nelson pillar at Charing 
Cross, which, chiefly by the great size of 
its pedestal, dwarfs the square and everything 
seen in connexion with it; and the statue of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, which does the same, 
though fortunately to a less degree, in New 
Palace Yard. Injury of this sort is especially 
offensive in a town which, like London, has, for 
its size, but few ooinu- of architectural mag¬ 
nificence and can —. anord to have those few de¬ 
stroyed. We fear that the erection of the 
obelisk in Parliament Square, as proposed, would 
fatally injure one of the finest pieces of town 
scenery, not in London merely, but in the world. 
We know of no view which combines picturesque¬ 
ness and magnificence so much as that of the 
Abbey and Palace from the end of Great George 
Street, and there are many other views of tlie 
same buildings almost as good. St. Margaret's 
Church, with its tower, which, although we can 


see that it is of considerable size, scarcely reaches 
the parapet of the Abbey nave, is most valuable in 
the composition. And, by good luck, the other 
buildings about, though of no value individually, 
group excellently together round the gardens 
which once formed St. Margaret’s churchyard. In 
the midst of all this it is proposed to set up the 
obelisk, a single huge stone over sixty feet high, 
raised on a pedestal which makes it twenty feet 
higher, so that it would be tall enough to enter 
into rivalry with the steeple of the church. The 
model gives some idea of the injurious effect on 
the neighbourhood, but the reality would be even 
worse, for some scale is obtained in the model by 
means of the spaces between the boards of which 
it is made up. As represented, the obelisk is a 
fine object, but if set up here it will be a hateful 
thing, which had far better have remained buried 
and forgotten beneath its native sands. 

There is yet another reason, besides the aesthetic 
one, wliv the site chosen is unfit. It is ex¬ 
actly over the railway, and it is proposed to 
get over that difficulty by building the founda¬ 
tion on iron girders laid over the tunnel. 
Modern engineers seem to have no sense of the 
incongruous, or surely the grotesqueness of 
hanging up this ponderous relic of the Pharaohs 
on an iron frame which may just possibly last 
for a century is sufficient to have prevented such 
a plan from being seriously entertained. 

By far the best site which has been yet pro¬ 
posed is the front of the British Museum, the 
portico of which is sufficiently large in its 
parts to save it from the injury of contrast 
which would be so fatal at Westminster. To what 
extent the objection which has been made of the 
difficulty of bringing the obelisk so far through 
the streets is real, we do not pretend to say. 
On the Embankment, near Northumberland 
Avenue, has been suggested, and it would be a 
good site. The quadrangle of the Foreign 
Office would also be suitable, or, if a street site 
is thought necessary, the middle of Regent 
Circus, or the bottom of Ludgate Hill. To any 
of these places the obelisk would be an improve¬ 
ment, find there are many more to which at 
least it would do no harm, and where it could 
have a trustworthy foundation put under it. 
The model should be tried in several of these 
before the final selection is made. And at least 
we hope that we shall be spared the humiliation 
of seeing what ought to be an ornament to the 
town mismanaged so as to become a disfigure¬ 
ment. J. T. Micklethwaite. 


THIRLMERE. 

London : August 20, 1877. 

It will be no news to many readers that the 
Corporation of Manchester has determined to 
apply next session for an Act of Parliament to 
enable it to convert Thirlmere Lake into a reser¬ 
voir for supplying that city and its neighbourhood 
with water; but few, perhaps, are fully aware of 
the nature of the scheme. 

1. The lake is to be enlarged by the formation 
of a huge embankment, raising it thirty or forty 
feet above its present level, to the destruction of 
most of the beauty of the valley, especially in 
summer, when the lake (or rather reservoir) will 
be half empty. Bold assertions to the contrary 
are made, and Loch Katrine instanced in disproof, 
but the analogy is only apparent. Loch Katrine 
has not been altered; Thirlmere and its neighbour¬ 
hood will be entirely changed. 

2. The main motive of the scheme is not health, 
but money ; the Corporation of Manchester already 
makes a large profit by its waterworks, and the 
appropriation of Thirlmere will enable it to make 
a larger. An abundant supply of water could 
easily be obtained nearer the town, but not so 
cheaply. 

Fuller information will be found in a small 
pamphlet which may be obtained of Mr. R. 
Somervell, Hazelthwaite, Windermere, with whom 


all who value the beauties of nature are requested 
to communicate. ' H. Niool. 


WORKS ON GREENLAND. 

Higkgatc, N.: August 18,1877. 

In his interesting notice of Dr. Rink'e recent 
work on Danish Greenland (Academy, August 
11), Mr. Clements Markham calls attention u 
the previously existing literature on the subject 
and gives a useful resumt of writers historical 
geographical, and scientific. Will he allow me to 
point out an omission which in justice may noth 
passed over ? Before Mr. Beamish brought ok 
his Discovery of America by the Northmen, it 
1841, there had already'appeared The Nortium 
in Neiv Enyland, or America in the Tenth Century, 
by Joshua Toulmin Smith, published at Bom, 
U.S., in May, 1839; and (with a different preface) 
this book was also published in London in the sum 
year, under the title of The Discovery of Ament; 
by the Northmen in the Tenth Century (Chute 
Tilt), another London edition, slightly enluyed. 
appearing in 1842 (W. S. Orr and Go.). In this 
work my father (then resident in America) put 
into an English form some of the MS. documents 
which had just been given to the world by Prf 1 
Rafn in the Antiquitates Arnericanae, discusKK 
their authenticity and adding elucidations. Thi 1 
volume containsa chart exhibiting the tracks of ik 
Northern navigators, a map of Vinland, a plate of 
the inscription on the famous Assonet Rock, fc: 
and the narratives of Eirek the Red and Thoife 
Karlsefni, with other records relating to Gran- 
land, naturally receive prominent attention in it 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. 


VAN DER MEEK. 

Brecknock Crescent, N.W.: August 14,lit!. 

Mr. White seems to have misapprehended tie 1 
purport of my letter, which did not aim ateiiui- 
tive criticism of Van der Meer, but was simple : 
intended, first, to induce search in England to 
his pictures; and secondly, to point out that M 
work possesses a distinct and original style. 

If my knowledge of Van der Meer, instead a* 
being the result of a study of his pictures, tin 
motives and brush work, had been derived ft* 
the literature of the subject, I should proto? 
have come to the same conclusions as your cant- 
spondent. 

Considering the errors of catalogues, the result 
of ignorance, indiilerence or carelessness, thoofi 
happily now a reform has decidedly set in, very 
small value can be attached to the official &ttnto 
tion of pictures twenty’ years ago, except for tho# 
of which there is no doubt. Smith s industry a 
the beaten track was most commendable; ofi th# 
no one would claim for him insight or critical 
acumen. . , 

To Burger, for his earlier writing on \an « 
Meer, too high praise cannot be given; but, m * 
French connoisseur once remarked to me, he mf 
bv seeing Van der Meer everywhere. His 
nient was rather that of an antiquary and literary 
man than of an srtist; hence the occasional slip* 
he made, even on this, his favourite subject. 

Euphemistically he may be styled a collector, 
have beard those who knew him in Paris say Ji 
his Van der Meers were always for sale. 

However, he unquestionably deserves the era 1 
of having first called public attention to the ’ f oi 
of a most delightful painter, and bis criticism, 
sometimes not absolutely accurate, was alyvays 
genial, scholarly, and suggested a tine enthusiasm 
for art. Henry Wau* 

P.S.—I have lately had photographed, by tw 
kind permission of Lord Powerscourt, th^re?-'-'. . 
discovered picture of the Lady at a Owe™ ’ 
Copies may be obtained of the photographer, - 
II. Dixon, 112 Albany Street, N.W. 
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SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON DARWINISM. 
l), r Darwinismus und die Naturforscliung 
Xwtons und Cuviers. Yon Dr. Albert 
Wigand. (Braunschweig: FriedrichVioweg 
nnd Sohn, 1875—7.) 

Philmphische Consequenzen der Lamarck - 
Ihmcinischen JEntivicklungstheorie. Ein 
Versuch von Dr. Georg von Gi’zycki. 
(Leipzig: C. P. Winter, 1876.) 

Ynhrhrit und Irrthum im Dancinismus. 
Von Eduard von Hartmann. (Berlin: 
Carl Duneker, 1877.) 

(First Notice .) 

sir.. Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection 
.ppears to be discussed quite as widely 
mil earnestly in Germany as in the land 
if its origin. Indeed, if we regard simply 
Le number of works which directly or 
t:directly deal with this hypothesis in some 
if its aspects, we are led to conclude that it 
ias supplied a yet more potent stimulus to 
peculation in the former than in the latter 
untrr. In England Darwinism has excited 
» much attention outside the ranks of 
pecial stadents of biology mainly by reason 
f its supposed consequences for morals and 
elision. The supremacy of practical inter¬ 
ns, which marks to some extent all English 
bought, shows itself also in the elevation of 
Ir. Darwin’s speculation to a place among 
he leading questions of the day. In Ger- 
iuuy, too, this new theory has more than 
nee been tamed to practiced account by those 
'ho were intent on setting up some new 
(iigions or social ideal; yet there the main 
nterest has remained a scientific and philo- 
phic one. It has not only been attacked 
nd defended with vigour by biologists 
killed in the observation of those facts and 
iws on which the theory professes to base 
s-.lf, bat it has been taken up by more spe- 
alative minds, both within and without the 
pecial held of research, and discussed as a 
rinciple which reaches into the very centre 
f philosophic ideas respecting Nature and 
sun. In England the most important philo- 
phic result of Darwinism is in practical 
'fulosophy—namely, ethics: for its effect in 
sychulogy is as yet much less clearly 
“■irked. In Germany, on the other hand, 
ts chief speculative consequences are to be 
ound in the domain of theoretic philosophy. 
J is in its bearings on a final conception of 
“ e world, in its relation to the question 
whetlier nature is to be viewed as a result 
1 mechanical principles or as the product of 
atelligence or thought, that Darwinism 
Mst powerfully impresses the German phi- 
wiphic mind. While, on the one hand, in 
tie so-called scientific monism of Haeckel 
ind others, the Darwinian theory of organic 
lerelopment is regarded as completing our 
new of Nature as the domain of mechanical 
rausation, in which a rational plan finds no 
place,, there are not wanting others who, 
‘Allowing in the lines of classic German 
speculation, seek to harmonise this latest 
'-■“elusion of natural science with the notion 
0 a world embodying a self-evolving pur- 
F«se. Outside the mixed band of those who 
1 “s accept Darwinism stand some who 
resolutely dispute its claims, scientific and 
P osophic alike. English readers have 


been familiarised with the Natur-philosoph ie 
which seeks to ground itself on the mecha¬ 
nical aspect of Darwinism through the recent 
translation of some of Haeckel’s writings. 
The three works whose titles stand at the 
head of this article may serve to illustrate 
the other attitudes of German thinkers to¬ 
wards the new theory. 

Dr. Wigand’s work is a most elaborate 
attempt to refute Darwinism, both as a doc¬ 
trine of natural science and as a method of 
conceiving and interpreting the totality of 
nature. Although a botanist, and so in¬ 
terested in the question as a special biologi¬ 
cal problem, Dr. Wigand distinctly recog¬ 
nises the philosophic side of his subject. 
Indeed, he tells us in his Preface that we 
have here to do with “ a purely philosophic 
speculation,” and not with an ordinary scien¬ 
tific hypothesis, with “ a new fundamental 
conception ( Grundanschauung ) of Nature.” 
He does not call in question the basis of fact 
on which the doctrine of the origin of 
species by natural selection professes to rest; 
he simply disputes tho legitimacy of the 
procedure by which Mr. Darwin and his 
followers seek to construct out of their facte 
a new theory of organic processes and of 
nature as a whole. 

Dr. Wigand’s work is divided into three 
parts. The first volume coutains a special 
criticism from the point of view of natural 
history. This, again, is subdivided into two 
sections, the first of which discusses in the 
light of undisputed facts the premisses or 
grounds of explanation made use of in Dar¬ 
winism ; the second, the consequences flow¬ 
ing from these premisses. The author 
begins by re-affirming the fixity of species 
and the absolute difference between spe¬ 
cies and variety. It is true, he tells us, 
that our knowledge of the invariability 
of species when measured by their dura¬ 
tion is very limited and incomplete; 
nevertheless, the true methods of natural 
science as defined by Newton and Cuvier 
require us to reason that what is true 
within the limits of our observation is 
also true beyond these limits. It is quite 
possible that two lines which, so far as our 
present powers of observation reach, appear 
to be parallel may at some distant and in¬ 
accessible point converge and unite, yet we 
are compelled to argue that they will never 
meet. On these grounds Dr. Wigand con¬ 
demns every hypothesis of transformation as 
essentially unscientific, and as an intrusion 
of natural philosophy into the domain of 
natural science. Coming nearer to Mr. 
Darwin’s particular theory of descent. Dr. 
Wigand distinguishes between the several 
principles which are combined in this theory 
and subjects each to a separate examination. 
First of all, he considers the assumed law of 
individual variation, and contends that all 
known variations follow definite directions 
and remain within certain limits, being de¬ 
termined by the nature of the particular 
type, and that, consequently, they cannot 
be made the starting-point for a theory re¬ 
specting the formation of new species. J ust 
as Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of unlimited vari¬ 
ability is, according to Dr. Wigand, a pure 
assumption, so also is his theory of inherit¬ 
ance. In truth, he does not properly co¬ 
ordinate his two principles : “ what in reality 


is hereditary—namely, specific characters—is 
regarded by Darwin as infinitely variable; 
what in reality is transitory—namely, vari¬ 
ations—is regarded as transmissible.” To 
suppose with Mr. Darwin a general tendency 
to inheritance and to variation is inconse¬ 
quent ; the only way to connect the two 
principles is to regard inheritance as the 
general law whose action is limited by a 
certain degree of variability. Again, Dr. 
Wigand argues that the law of the struggle 
for existence and the natural selection of the 
fittest, so far as it is called in to account for • 
the origin of new species, involves a number 
of separate conditions which have not 
been clearly recognised by Mr. Darwin 
and his followers. Thus, for example, if 
the struggle is between predatory animals 
it is necessary that their number should 
greatly exceed that of their prey. Also, he 
contends, the struggle must be one “ of life 
and death.” And, once more, if a new 
character is not only to be fixed but to be 
intensified, there must be a continual ag¬ 
gravation of the concurrence, or, in other 
words, “the bread-basket must continually 
be hung higher,” out of reach of the com¬ 
petitors. Thus Darwinism presupposes “ a 
coincidence of numberless circumstances of 
immense improbability,” and to believe- 
that this combination recurs with the amount 
of regularity required by the theory of 
descent by natural selection amounts to an 
acceptance of the impossible. Passing over 
the discussion of the principle of Sexual 
Selection, which the critic regards as & 
thoroughly unscientific resort to “ the mys¬ 
terious territory of aesthetic taste,” we come 
to the second section, which seeks to test,, 
by a like comparison with facts, the con¬ 
clusions of Darwinism. The object of this 
section is to show that the theory wholly 
fails to account for the system of organisms 
recognised in the classifications of the na¬ 
tural historian, for the known history of the 
organic kingdom, for the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of living forms, for that harmony 
of multiplex adaptation which makes up 
each individual life as well as the relations 
of equilibrium between different forms, and, 
lastly, for the well-known morphological 
facts of a dominant type, homology, <fcc. 
The section closes with an examination of 
Mr. Darwin’s attempt to account for mental 
qualities, as instinct, language, moral sense, 
and religious feelings; but the writer, when 
entering on this psychological territory, at 
once betrays the fact of his alienship, and 
his observations do not call for notice, more 
especially as they follow lines already fami¬ 
liar to English readers. 

In the second part Dr. Wigand leaves the 
narrow ground of natural science, and criti¬ 
cises Darwinism from a general and philo¬ 
sophical point of view. The theory is said 
to be no legitimate hypothesis, since it fails 
to satisfy the five following essentials—(1) 
that the cause assigned be a vera causa ; (2) 
that it be verifiable; (3) that the facts ex¬ 
plained do not admit of being accounted for 
by other causes; (4) that it cannot be seen 
to lead to other consequences just as well as 
the actual facts; and (5) that it tend to 
further our knowledge of the unity of 
nature. The theory is thus essentially un¬ 
scientific, and Dr. Wigand goes on to cha. 
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raeterise it as a return to the method of 
speculation of Schelling (in his Natur-philo- 
eophie) and Geoffrey St. Hilaire, which con¬ 
sists in the attempt to deduce the complex 
and varied phenomena of nature from a 
few general ideas and principles, instead of 
gradually ascending to general laws by in¬ 
duction. But, again, Darwinism is no less 
false as philosophy than as science. All 
attempts to reach a theoretic unity in 
nature, whether by reducing all forces to 
one fundamental force, or by bringing all 
processes and effects under one universal 
law of causation, are destined to failnre. 
Such attempts overlook the limits of our 
knowledge. Nature is made up of indi¬ 
vidual bodies with qualitatively unlike mate¬ 
rials, forces, forms, and functions, and the 
universal laws of force are wholly inadequate 
to explain these complex existences. So, 
too, even though the processes of organic 
development invariably illustrate the law of 
cause and effect, we are for ever precluded 
from knowing how these intricate combina¬ 
tions and changes have been brought about. 
The question of the origin of species and of 
life is thus an insoluble one. Our author 
concludes his second part by seeking to re¬ 
affirm the inadequacy of all mechanical con¬ 
ceptions of the world and the necessity of 
assuming a personal intelligence as the 
source of universal law and of purpose in 
nature. At the same time Dr. Wigand 
pleads vigorously for the exclusion of the 
teleological method from natural science, 
and contends, in a line of argument which 
strikes one as greatly forced, that Mr. 
Darwin’s mode of accounting for qualities 
by simply pointing out their fitness or 
utility is a distinct revival of the teleological 
method. 

The third volume of Dr. Wigand’s work 
gives us an interesting summary of the 
views of the principal Darwinians. The 
object of this review is to show that “ Dar- 
winismus ” does not represent a definite and 
united scientific effort, but merely an inde¬ 
finite and confused movement of the mind 
of the age, and that the best scientific repre¬ 
sentatives of the creed themselves are at 
bottom its most dangerous foes. Into this 
volume we cannot follow our author. Our 
slight sketch may suffice to show that, how¬ 
ever exaggerated Dr. Wigand’s way of put¬ 
ting his case may seem, his argument is one 
that deserves an answer. James. Sully. 


Hovelacque'8 Science of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by A. H. Keane. (London: Chap¬ 
man & Hall, 1877.) 

M. Hovelacque is one of those philologists 
who include the science of language among 
the physical sciences, and his work, which 
has now been before the public for more 
than a year, is an exposition of the science 
from this point of view. Naturally he is a 
staunch Darwinian, and follows Schleicher 
in tracing the development of speech from 
the inarticulate cries of the higher apes 
through the several stages of isolation, 
agglutination, and inflection. At the same 
time he holds firmly to the doctrine that 
there have been, not one or two, but many 
original centres of speech, which is certainly 
the conclusion best warranted by the lin¬ 


guistic facts now at our disposal, in spite of 
the translator’s note to the contrary. 

The physical view of language of which 
the book before ns is an excellent represent¬ 
ative comes pretty much to this. The 
faculty of articulate speech has been gra¬ 
dually acquired through a progressive de¬ 
velopment of the organs of speech. Certain 
quadrumana in different parts of the world, 
under favouring circumstances, succeeded 
in attaining this faculty ; their less favoured 
relatives retrograded into the anthropoid 
apes. The exercise of the faculty depends 
on the integrity of a certain portion of the 
cerebral hemispheres, more especially the 
left, occupying about the third part of the 
third frontal convolution. The science of 
language will deal with the physiological 
phenomena arising from the exercise of this 
faculty, as well as with the succession and 
characteristics of the several stages through 
which the phenomena must pass. 

This physical view of language no doubt 
expresses a large part of the truth. Modern 
scientific philology is founded on phonology, 
and phonology is purely physiological. The 
method of linguistic science, again, is that 
of the physical sciences, and a study of 
geology may be recommended to all those 
who are engaged in linguistic research. But 
the physical view of language does not ex¬ 
press the whole truth. Sounds do not 
become language until they have been made 
significant. The psychological factor is 
quite as important as the physiological one, 
if not more so. Unless speech is studied 
historically, the science of language will 
mean little more than phonology, and many 
of its deepest problems must be ignored. 
M. Hovelacque’s work well illustrates this. 
It is almost wholly occupied with a descrip¬ 
tion of the different families of speech and 
their characteristics with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. It reads like a work on botany 
and zoology written by a modem evolu¬ 
tionist. It presents us with an admirable 
account of the science of language on its 
physical side, but it hardly does more. We 
miss all reference to what are among the 
most interesting problems of the science, 
such as the nature of roots, the priority of 
verb or noun, the relation of word and sen¬ 
tence, and the like. 

With this reservation, however, the book 
can be thoroughly recommended for its 
clearness, its compactness, and its soundness 
of method. The sketch given by M. Hove¬ 
lacque of the various languages of the world 
will be found very useful, though Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte’s criticisms should be read 
at the same time, and that caution observed 
which is always requisite in the case of in¬ 
formation necessarily taken at second-hand. 
The philologist, unfortunately, is not able to 
have the same first-hand acquaintance with 
all the languages with which he deals as the 
zoologist or botanist has with his animals or 
his plants. The translator has done his 
work very creditably, and has added a synop¬ 
tical table of the languages mentioned in the 
book. He has also appended some notes, 
some of them useful, though his remarks on 
Semitic had better have been omitted. He 
is also unfair to his author on the question of 
the “ polygeneity ” of speech. M. Hove¬ 
lacque would maintain—and so far as the 


evidence goes, with reason—that different ' • 
forms of speech are more removed from each 
other than man is from the quadrumana, and ' 
that speech does not “ change more rapidly 
than do the higher orders of the animal 
kingdom.” The Darwinian believes that he 
has evidence for the change of one animal 
form into another; M. Hovelacque is right 
in insisting that there is no evidence for the , 
change of one form of speech into another. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE MEETING OP THE BRITISH AS30C1ATI0S AI 
PLYMOUTH. 

II. , 

Plymouth : Saturday Evening, August 18,1877. 

The meeting of the British Association at Ply¬ 
mouth has been hitherto one of the quietest, not i 
to say dullest, on record. The number of mem¬ 
bers and associates present is considerably below 
tbe average, and there is a complete absence o! j 
startling novelties in the communications made to j 
the meetings. In great measure this is due to | 
the absence of many of the leading scientists, 
especially naturalists, each of whom usualy 
brings a considerable following. It is probate 
that the work of tbe sections is not much affected 
by this, and that the actual additions to know¬ 
ledge—never of very conspicuous magnitude—are 
of the usual average in quantity, and neither better 
nor worse in quality than usual. A complaint is 
made that the inhabitants do not take tickets in 
the proportion expected, and show little interc-t 
in the meeting generally. This may be the case; 
but, on the other hand, it is not unlikely that the 
Association may entertain an undue estimate of its 
importance, or at least of its power to really in¬ 
terest the general public of a large country 
town. There is no lack of enthusiasm shown by 
the naturalists of Plymouth, but, as in most 
other places, they may be counted very quickly. 

It is difficult to understand how other pers® 
can be expected to find any entertainment 
in being crowded into ill-ventilated rooms in 
these hot autumn days, to listen to a series 
of disconnected and often very detailed and 
technical papers and the mutual complimented 
the authors. In proportion as the tastes of» 
mixed multitude of holiday-makers, largely com¬ 
posed of ladies, are consulted, so will the popu¬ 
larity of the Association be increased; bat that 
body has surely gone as far in this direction as 
is compatible with the maintenance of any 
scientific respectability. In the direction of en¬ 
couraging local research and the preparation of 
papers of special local interest, lies the chiei 
legitimate means of securing popularity, so far as 
that end is desirable. To a considerable extent that 
has been done, and in some branches, that of 
Geology especially, which possesses the greatest 
number of local students, a satisfactory result te 
been attained. But the elaborate and expensive 
organisation of the British Association is designed 
with the object of producing at the same time a 
high type of scientific vitality and an eclectic 
form of “ Cook’s Excursions.” 

The new regulation, which requires every paper 
to be submitted to and passed by the committee 
of the section for which it is intended before it 
can be read, works well, and has prevented the 
airing of several ill-considered crotchets and crude 
speculations. It would do no harm to the 
character of the gathering if the process of weed¬ 
ing were carried still further. One result of the 
elimination of undesirable matter has been to 
diminish the chances for the display of some of the 
pugnacious qualities of the pseudo-scientific cha¬ 
racter ; we have hitherto been spared any¬ 
thing resembling the unseemly disputations of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. The “odium theo- 
logicum ” seems indeed in a very sleepy condition 
here; even the strongly-expressed Darwinian views 
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of the president’s address provoked but a faint 
movement in the old groove, and the scientific 
speakers wisely refused to be drawn off in any 
such false issues as an assumed opposition or 
necessary harmony between revealed religion and 
the present phases of scientific dogma or hypo¬ 
thesis. It may be here noted that at this meeting 
there is a remarkable absence of clergymen. 

In considering the work actually got through 
at the meeting, one is in danger of being over¬ 
whelmed by the mass of detail and of failing to 
iiscover the matters of sufficient permanent value 
to require notice here. Indeed, the constitution 
of the Association has become somewhat un¬ 
wieldy, and there have been threatenings of the 
suppression of Section F, which concerns itself 
with speculations that it requires a catholic 
interpretation of the term “ science ” to find a place 
for. The economists are, however, making a 
valiant fight for existence. 

No less than nine presidential addresses to the 
various sections were delivered during Thurs¬ 
day and Friday. In Section A, Prof. G. 0. 
Foster spoke on the mutual obligations and utility 
of mathematics and physics, and urged the im¬ 
portance of so mastering physical subjects as to be 
able to explain them without the use of mathe¬ 
matical machinery. He also advocated the ap¬ 
pointment of committees charged to report at 
periodical intervals on the different branches of 
these departments of science, as a fit mode of 
utilising the activity of the Association. Dr. Abel, 
in Section B (Chemistry), treated of purely scien¬ 
tific research in its relation to industrial pursuits, 
and contrasted the results in the cases of the coal- 
tar colours and the iron and steel industries re¬ 
spectively. In Section 0 (Geology), an address 
of local interest was delivered by Mr. Pengellv, 
on the subject with which he is so intimately 
acquainted— the bone-caves of South Devon. He 
cave an historical account of the discovery and 
nveatigation of the chief caves, from which he 
Lv* certain conclusions as to the date of man's 
idvent on the scene. Mr. Gwynn Jeffreys’ address 
inaction D (Biology) was of a specialist cha¬ 
racter— on the deep-sea mollusca. Molluscs have 
i>*n dredged at a depth of 3,000 fathoms and more ; 
the author called those below 1,000 fathoms “ ben- 
■hil, the term “ abyssal ” being restricted to 
ho* found in 100-1,000 fathoms. Many of the 
ma are known as fossils in the older Pliocene 
ormations of Sicily. He showed that the fossil 
retaceoas Mollusca, none of which are now 
nre all forms of a shallow water type, and 
ropical in character; facts which are opposed to 
he continuity of the present deep-sea ooze with 
he chalk, from which it also greatly differs in 
:ntmical composition. In the Department of 
Inatomy and Physiology, Prof. Macalister went 
10 60010 extent over the same ground as had been 
revered by the Presidential address; in that of 
Anthropology Mr. F. Galton endeavoured, in a very 
tetchy manner, to show that it should be possible 
classify individuals according to types of cha- 
fWrr, and indicated some methods of obtaining 
yhyiicsl measurements with a view to comparison, 
he instanced the class of criminals convicted for 
!?"? terms of penal servitude as presenting a com- 
tmatiun of certain marked peculiarities of cha¬ 
pter, and thought that this would he found to 
w correlated with particular facial characteristics. 
Admiral Sir E. Ommanney, in Section E (Geo- 
■rraphy), gave an historical outline of the principal 
mantime explorations of the past thirty-five 
f'AK. In Section F (Economic Science and Sta- 
Lord Fortescue justified the continued 
Aisknce of his section by taking a common-sense 
tb® use of statistics in discussing social 
" ilil:,ns i Md their abuse; instancing the recent 
^'-population scare as an example. Mr. E. 
took lor his subject in Section G (Mechani- 

-.Hence) a practical point—the application of 
break-power on railways 

romthe above summary it will be observed 

1 ww of the sectional Presidents presented their 


audiences with any general rtsumt of the subjects, 
their addresses being for the most part more of 
tbe nature of the usual papers on special points 
contributed to the meetings. Of the numerous 
sectional papers it is only necessary to allude to 
those which appear to be of importance. 

Thursday, August 18.—In Section A, Prof. 
Haughton stated a purely mathematical method 
of calculating the absolute duration of geological 
periods, selecting the nummulitic limestone of 
Europe and Asia to illustrate it. In Section B 
there was read the Report of the Committee for 
investigating the conditions under which liquid 
carbonic acid exists in rocks and minerals. The 
exact temperature is 39°02 C. Carbonic acid 
occurs in minute cavities, and has been found in 
sapphires, garnets, and other precious stones; the 
cavities sometimes contain water only. A paper 
on the Action of various Fatty Oils upon Copper, 
by W. H. Watson, was read. Paraffin and castor 
oils have the least action upon copper, and sperm 
oil and seal oil but slight. Linseed, almond, 
olive, sesame, neatsfoot, and colza produce con¬ 
siderable action, linseed oil being the most active. 
Section C was occupied with a number of papers 
on local geology, mainly relating to the Devonian 
strata. Prof. Dewalque contributed a compara¬ 
tive survey of these rocks in Eugland and Belgium, 
and Mr. H. Woodward supported the view which 
considers the limestones and slates to have been 
formed during the “ Lower Carboniferous Period.” 
In Section D, Mr. Spence Bate presented a third 
Report on Crustacea, dealing with the optical and 
auditory organs and the annual casting of the 
shell; and Miss A. W. Buckland delighted the 
anthropologists with an account of the intoxi¬ 
cating drinks of ancient and modern savages, in 
which nothing, however, was added to well-known 
facts. In Section E, Dr. Lindeman, of Bremen, 
gave an account of the German Expedition to 
Western Siberia, under Dr. Otto Finsch. The 
reindeer disease was mentioned as causing terrible 
loss in the.northern parts. 

Friday, August 17.—There was a crowd at 
Section A to hear the telephone and Sir W. 
Thomson’s defence of his musciferous metoorite. 
Though Sir William repeated his opinion as to 
the mode of origin of life on the globe, and even 
expressed an expectation of one day seeing a plant 
of meteoric origin growing here, his tone appeared 
to be scarcely serious, and he did not adduce any 
scientific argument in support of his view, or 
succeed in extricating it from the region of para¬ 
dox. The humorous temper which the audience 
had developed was increased by the utterances of 
the telephone, and the proceedings became silly. 
In Section B, a paper by Prof. Barff was read on 
“ The Formation of Black Oxide of Iron on Iron 
Surfaces, for the Prevention of Corrosion," which 
is likely to have great practical results. The effect 
is produced by dry superheated steam. The coal 
found in Discovery Bay—lat. 80° 44' N.—bv the 
Arctic Expedition was described by Mr. T. Wills. 
The prevailing rock of the surrounding district 
was a shingly claystone of very irregular arrange¬ 
ment, but mainly dipping to the westward, and, 
so far as could be ascertained, devoid of fossils. 
Goal has been brought home by previous expedi¬ 
tions from high latitudes, but not so far north. 
The coal, which belongs to the true carboniferous 
period, has a bright, shiny appearance, is some¬ 
what of a pitchy character, and very brittle. On 
analysis it cannot be distinguished from a bitu¬ 
minous coal of exceedingly good quality. In 
Section 0 Local Geology still occupied several 
papers. In addition Mr. Tiddeman read a Report 
on “ The Settle Bone-Caves,” and deduced as a 
result the probability that glacial conditions ob¬ 
tained in the North of England after they had 
ceased in the South. Section D was, in its depart¬ 
ment of Zoology and Botany, devoted to the latter 
subject, the principal papers being mainly of local 
interest. Prof. McNab described Pfitzer’s recent 
experiments on the movements of water in plants, 
which will necessitate a repetition of his own; and 


in a communication by Mr. G. S. Boulger it was 
attempted to illustrate an “ anticipatory inherit¬ 
ance ” of peculiarities in the embryos of para¬ 
sitic plants. In the Department of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dr. D. J. Cunningham read 
a detailed paper on “ The Anatomy of the 
Shoulder and Upper Arm of the Marsupials 
Thylacine, Cuscus and Phascogule ; ” and Mr. 
Bettany gave the conclusions arrived at from his 
study of the structural development of the verte¬ 
brate skull. In the latter memoir the plan and 
segmentation of the cartilaginous skull and the 
process of chondrification were treated of, as well 
as the value of the visceral arches as indications of 
the composition of the skull, and also the question 
as to whether all the bronchial arches belong to 
the segments which the cranium represents. In 
tho birds a beautifully finished and compact skull 
results from the union of elements of very varied 
primary significance; and in the mammals the full 
development of a higher type superimposed on a 
lower one, and capable of indefinite variations, is 
reached. In the Department of Anthropology, 
Mr. Sorby made a communication on the colour¬ 
ing matter of human hair. He had separated 
several substances, chiefly a black pigment and a 
red-brown substance, which when oxydised passed 
into a yellow colouring matter; verv red hair 
contained a pink-red substance. Tn Section 
F the papers were devoted to Asia. A Report by 
Lieut. Kitchener, R.E., was read on the line of 
levels from the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Galilee. The result showed the depression of the 
Sea of Galilee to be 082-544 feet, some forty or 
fifty feet greater than had been generally supposed. 
The depression of the Dead Sea was 1,292 feet, 
which gives to the Jordan a fall of a little over 600 
feet; this fall is nearly even throughout, although 
there are one or two rapids in its course. The 
deepest part of the Jordan Valley is 1,800 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
enormous quantity of water brought down to 
the Dead Sea by the Jordan is carried off by 
means of the excessive evaporation. No doubt 
the Dead Sea at one period occupied a much 
larger area than it does at the present time. 
In Section G, Sir W. Thomson described 
his apparatus for making deep-sea soundings in 
ordinary navigation when a ship is at full speed, 
which has been found to answer in a very satis¬ 
factory manner. The depth is marked by the 
level attained by coloration of Prussian blue 
formed under the pressure of the water in a pre¬ 
pared tube. 

Saturday, August 18.—To-day was almost 
barren of sectional work; the members of the 
Anthropological Department, however, held a 
meeting, and Prof. Rolleston read a paper on “ The 
Flora and Fauna of Prehistoric Times,” which 
did not contain much of novelty. He con¬ 
sidered the rabbit to have been introduced here by 
the Romans along with the sheep, the fallow 
deer, and the chestnut. The Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma spoke on the Ethnology of West Corn¬ 
wall. The present population consists of two 
classes:—First, Britons who came there from 
pressure of the Saxou invasions and the aboriginal, 
or quasi-aboriginal, Damnonii; and, second, those 
who came as immigrants to settle on the coast 
districts. The Cornu-Britons were the backbone 
of the population. Their language was the ancient 
Oornish, a distinct Celtic tongue nearest to 
the Breton, or Armorican. The theory of 
the Semitic, or Hebrew, intermixture is unten¬ 
able. The tradition that there were at one time 
Jews in Cornwall arose from the people confound¬ 
ing the Jews with the Phoenicians. The number 
of eminent men produced by Cornwall was the 
more remarkable, as there probably never had 
been a time when there were half a million Cornu- 
Britons in the world. In Penzance they had had 
for half a century a marked literary movement, 
Buch as not many towns of its size could rival. 

Henbt Tkimes. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

A Wine of Great Aye. —At the banquet given 
some years ago at Copenhagen on the occasion of 
a meeting of the Prehistoric Congress the King of 
Denmark provided some wine two or three cen¬ 
turies old, and this was regarded as probably the 
oldest wine then existing. Berthelot ( Compt. 
rend., 1877, lxxxiv., 10(50) describes some of a 
far earlier date which was found in a sealed vessel 
of glass at Aliscamps ( Carnpi Elysci), near Arles, 
and has been preserved in the Musee Barely in 
Marseilles; it is probably fifteen or sixteen cen¬ 
turies old, and may date from the earliest period 
of the Roman occupation. The glass vessel, of 
which he gives a drawing, possesses a very curi¬ 
ous form and displays the etched, corroded and 
iridescent characters of glass of extreme age. 
The yellow liquid, which nearly filled the vessel, 
possessed a vinous odour, was distinctly aro¬ 
matic, and recalled the characters of a wine which 
had been in contact with fatty bodies; the flavour 
was hot and strong, due to the presence of alcohol, 
acids, and a trace of aromatic substance. The 
composition per litre was found to be:— 

Alcohol . . . .45 e.c. 

Fixed acids, estimated as 

free tartaric acid . . 3-6 grammes 

Bitartrate of potash . . 0'6 „ 

Acetic acid . . . 1-2 „ 

as well as tartrate of lime in quantity which could 
he recognised, and traces of acetic ether. A trace 
of sugar was recognised, or, to speak more cor¬ 
rectly, that of a substance which reduced cupro- 
potassic tartrate. 

A Red Colouriny Matter accompanying Chloro¬ 
phyll. —Harsten obtained two colouring matters 
from chlorophyll: a carmine (purpurophyll), and 
a yellow (chrysophyll). Bougarel (Bull. Sue. 
Chim. Paris, xxvii., 442) has discovered another 
coloured substance which occurs, associated with 
chlorophyll, in the fresh and young leaves of many 
plants. Leaves of the peach were treated with 
ether until all the chlorophyll had been removed, 
and then they were directly digested with alcohol. 
After the lapse of two days the sides of the 
vessel and the surface of the leaves were covere d 
with small and brilliant crystalline plates which 
exhibit the green hue of fuchsine by reflected 
light; by transmitted light they show a fine red 
colour; certain of them were found under the 
microscope to have the crystalline form of uric 
acid. They are insoluble in water, and nearly in¬ 
soluble in potash, acetic acid, hydrochloric acid, 
alcohol and ether; they are, however, readily 
taken up by chloroform and benzol, to which 
they impart a yellow tint, and in carbon disulphide, 
which they colour red. 

The. Ash of Esparto-Grass. —Edger and Proctor 
describe the composition of the ash left by the 
combustion of a large quantity of this grass 
(Bcr. dent. chem. Gesell. Berlin, 1877, x., 012). 
The solid residue left after the fire was exposed to 
an intense heat in a kiln until it became liquid, 
when a body hearing the closest resemblance to 
dull-coloured bottle-glass was obtained. Below are 
given the results of the analysis of this product, 
side by side with the mean of the numbers result¬ 
ing from the analyses of several specimens of bottle- 
glass. 


Silicic Acid 

Ash. 

64G0 

Ginas. 

66-30 

Iron, manganese, and alu¬ 
minum oxides 

4.27 

5 80 

Alkaline Earths 

1675 

14-40 

Alkalies . . . t 

1070 

1070 


It is readily seen how the destruction by fire of 
a quantity of a plant of this kind may have led to 
the discovery of glass. 

Sphaerocobaltite. — Weisbach has given this 
name to a new member of the calcite group, 
occurring at Schneeberg and Riechelsdorf asso¬ 
ciated with the beautiful mineral roselite. It is 


found in spheroidal masses, black on the exterior, 
but exhibiting in the interior the red colour of 
erythrite (cobalt arsenate hydrate). It possesses 
a specific gravity of 4'02, and the following con¬ 
stitution:— 

Cobalt oxide .... G4'25 
Carbonic acid .... 3375 


10000 

and is therefore cobalt carbonate. (Jalir. fur 
Mineraloyie, 1877, 409.) 

Homilite. —This name has been given to a new 
rhombic or monoclinic mineral which Paijkull 
has met with at Stockoe, near Brevig, associated 
with erdmannite and melinopbane. It has a 
black or brownish-black lustre, a waxy or vitreous 
lustre, and is feebly translucent when in thin 
flakes. The hardness is 5-5, the density 3-28, and 
the analytical results point to the formula 
3(CaO, FeO), 2 SiO s , BO, as representing its 
composition. ( Verh. geolog. Vereins Stockholm, 
III., 229.) 

Uranocircite. —Weisbach has given this name 
to the interesting new member of the group of 
“ uranium-micas,” containing baryta, to which we 
drew attention some months since (Academy, 
May 12,1877). He finds it to possess the follow¬ 
ing composition:— 


Uranium oxide 

, 

. 

. 56-86 

Baryta 

• 

• 

. 14-57 

Phosphoric acid 

. 

. 

. 15 06 

Water 

* 

• 

. 13-99 

100 48 


It forms the fifth member of this curious series 
of mineral phosphates. (Jahr. fur Mineralogie, 
1877, 400.) 

Bismutosphaerite. —The “ Arsenical-Bismuth ” 
of Werner, which Breithaupt described in 1817, 
was a short time since examined by Frenzel, 
and regarded by him as identical with eulytite 
(bismuth silicate). Weisbach (Jahrb. Berg - und 
Hiittenicescn im Konigr. Sachsen, 1877), who has 
more recently analysed some specimens of the 
mineral from the Neugliick-Spathgang, at Neu- 
stiidtel, near Schneeberg, finds it to have the com¬ 
position : — 

Bismuth oxide . . . 88-58 

Carbonic oxide . . . 8 97 

Quartz ..... 0'28 

9783 

which approaches very closely the numbers re¬ 
quired by the formula of an anhydrous neutral 
bismuth carbonate. It varies from bismite in the 
amount of carbonic acid it contains; from bis- 
rautite in being anhydrous. Weisbach, regarding 
it as a new species, has given it the above name. 

It has been pointed out by the editor of 
Reimann’s Fdrber-Zeitung (see No. 19, 1877) 
that fabrics, especially those of wool, which have 
for a long time been exposed to air and light 
acquire a stronger power of fixing colouring- 
matter than portions of the same material which 
have been kept in the dark. This circumstance 
often prevents the production of an even shade, 
those parts on which the light had fallen taking 
the dye more readily and acquiring a striped or 
banded appearance. 

At Neubourg, Eure, there is a well the water 
of which contains an unusual amount of oxygen 
(Let Monies, 1877, no. 9). Four litres hold in 
solution 83 centimetres of “ air,” of which 44'6 
per cent., by measure, is oxygen, and 554 per 
cent, nitrogen. The water is found to distinctly 
bleach linen, but it is without efi'ect on the skin. 
Four litres contain rather less than one gramme 
of mineral ingredients. According to Garrigou 
(Compt. rend., lxxxiv., 963), the water of the 
spring of Rocher at Mont Cornadore, St. Nectaire- 
le-Haut, Puy de Dome, has a very complex com¬ 
position. Among metals the author claims to 
have detected the presence of zinc, cobalt, nickel, 
copper, lead, silver, mercury, arsenic, antimony, 


and tin. When we consider the small amount of 
material which the author had for examination, 
we are driven to the conclusion that these metal* 
must be present in considerable quantity. 

No. 4 of the Annalen der Physik uni Chem 
for 1877 is the last number of that journal which I 
bears on its cover the name of Poggendorff, a name : 
associated with it with such signal success tor . 
more than half a century; with that number tie 
familar “ Poggendorifs Annalen,” as such, cease* 
to exist, and on the wrapper of No. 6 other names 
replace his, although his name, curiously enooi. 
still appears in connexion with the Beilragt. \\V 
will not venture to hint at an explanation of tit 
change, hut we may- compare it with what hap- 1 
pened after the death of Liebig, in April, 187-i 
The Annalen der Chemie und Pfiarmacie, aharhT 
less celebrated journal, was at that time edited bir 
him, conjointly with Wohler, Kopp, Erlen.in.i-e . 
and Volhard; his association with that journal 
was less intimate than Poggendorifs with tbs! 
with which his name has so long been identified. 
In a following (October) number, however, the 
other journal was intituled Justus Liebig's Amir i j 
der Chemie und Pharmacie, and the new style it I 
took was felt to he a graceful and fitting tribute 
to the illustrious departed. What was “ Pogga- 
dorll’s Annalen ” still bears the motto “ Ex timbre 
in solem-, ” but of Poggendorff', and his labours it 
connexion with it, it may be said: “ Ex sir « 
umbratn.” It should not be forgotten that to this 
day The Philosophical Magazine bears on its tiue- 
page the names of TiOoch, Nicholson,and Thomson 

The concluding “ Lieferungen ” 711—14) of the 
first part of the first volume of Gmelin-Krart* 
Anorganische Chemie, prepared by Dr. Alemia 
Naumann, of Giessen, has just appeared. It treaa 
in the fullest detail of phenomena severally classi¬ 
fied as “ tliermochemische,” “ elektrocheai- 
ische,” “ magnetisch-cbemische,” and “optisch- 
chemische.” This handsome work of nearly 'A 1 
pages devoted to Allyemeine und Physikshsh! 
Chemie is perhaps rather more of a compiiati a 
than is desirable ; the abundant information 
which it contains, however, is made readily acces¬ 
sible to the reader by means of a very copi'us 
“ Sachregister.” 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of St 
Petersburg has published Part I. of a det.uiei 
index volume of its publications, extending over 
490 pages, and including the articles in forego 
languages. 

A statue of Arago will be erected at Perpignan 
shortly. The Municipal Council of Chalons is 
collecting funds to honour in like manner the 
memory of Niepce de St. Victor. The erect 
of a statue of Ampere at Lyons is under considera¬ 
tion. The centenary of the birth of Gay-Lusae 
will be celebrated next year by the erection at * 
statue at Limoges or Paris. 

The Lavoisier medal of the Societd d’Encour- 
agement pour l’lndustrie Nationale has bees 
awarded to Mr. Walter Weldon. M. Dumas. es 
presenting it, congratulated Mr. Weldon on having 
cheapened every sheet of paper and every yan- 
of calico made in the world. At the date of fie 
introduction of Mr. Weldon’s invention, seven or 
eight years ago, “ the total bleaching power 
throughout the world was estimated to be 55,(* 
tons per annum; it is now over 150,000 tom pot 
annum, and 90 per cent, of this amount is re¬ 
duced by the Weldon process. The Lavoisier mein 
has only been awarded on one previous occasion, 
in 1870, to M. Henri Sainte-Claire Deville. 

The scientific resources of Amherst College have 
recently been greatly increased by the acquisition ot 
the large collection of minerals, meteorites, fo-sm 
and plants of Prof. O. U. Shepard. They have been 
deposited in the Amherst College Museum lot 
more than a quarter of a century, and while there 
have been constantly increasing in extent, throng 
the zeal and liberal outlay of Prof. Shepard, until 
they finally reached a value of seventy thousand 
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dollars. From good-will for the institution, with 
which Prof. Shepard has so long been connected, 
they hare now been transferred to the college for 
little more than half that sum. The collection of 
meteorites ranks fourth in the world, and no insti¬ 
tution in the United States possesses a superior 
collection of minerals. 

Is connexion with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, laboratories for the in¬ 
struction exclusively of women in Chemical 
Analysis, Mineralogy, and Chemistry as related 
to Vegetable and Animal Physiology and to the 
Industrial Arts were opened in October last, and 
they have been in successful operation during the 
winter and spring. These laboratories, excellent 
in arrangement, and provided with all neces- 
- irv apparatus, are under the charge of Prof. J. M. 
Ordway and Mrs. Robert Richards. 


Sctestific expeditions, having for their object 
the collection of specimens and the study of natural 
history “ in the field ” under competent instructors, 
are becoming a fashion in the United States. At 
least three of them have been planned for the 
present summer. One, in charge of Prof. Comstock, 
of Cornell University, was to have left Buffalo 
or Cleveland by steamer about July 6, for a cruise 
of from fbnr to six weeks along the shores of Lakes 
Erie. Huron, and Superior, and possibly Lake 
Michigan. A second, in charge of Prof. Sanborn 
Tenney, of Williams College, was to visit the 
R"cky Mountain Region. The party, limited to 
iiiteen, were to start immediately after the close of 
the college year for Colorado, South Wyoming, 
find Utah, and to return about September 1. 
Another expedition, in connexion with the Sum¬ 
mer School of Butler University, Irvington, In¬ 
diana, was arranged to leave Indianapolis and St. 
Louie, about June 20, for the Iron Mountain 
region, and traverse Arkansas to Dallas, Texas. 
I: w ill leave Dallas early in August, and reach 
Nashville, Tennessee, in time for the meeting of 
the American Association. Professors Myers and 
Ttadley, Dr. Jordan, and Messrs. Copeland and 
Liibert are the instructors appointed to accompany 
the expedition. The prospectus states that “lady 
students will be received if five or more make 
application.” 

Tint annual meeting of the Helvetic Society of 
Natural Sciences will he held this year, from 
August 19 to 27, at Bex, Canton Vaud, under the 
presidency of Prof. Louis Dufour, of Lausanne.— 
Ihe fiftieth Versammlung deutscher Naturfor- 
cher und Aerate is fixed for September 17 to 25 
it Munich. — The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will hold its 
nrenty-sixth meeting at Nashville, Tennessee, 
daring the week commencing August 20. The 
Incident is Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Wash¬ 
ington.—An extraordinary meeting of the So- 
: ‘ete Geologique de France will be held this 
'*ar on October 21, at Frejus, and the as- 
“mhiv will continue its sitting at Nizza.—At 
the meeting of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science, held last year at 
Buffalo, the members determined to take the 
necessary steps for summoning an International 
ongress of geologists at Paris in 1878 during the 
■ime that the French Exhibition will be open. 
'Tof. Huxley was invited to attend as represent- 
itive of England, Dr. Torell to represent Sweden, 
«d Hr. Baumhauer, Holland. The American 
Louacil includes Profs. Rogers, Hall, Dawson, 
Newberry, Sterry Hunt, Hitchcock, and Pum- 
■ . —The fifth session of the International Con- 
gresi of the Medical Sciences will be held at 
’eneva from September 9 to 16.—The sixth 
-■ingress of Russian Naturalists will not take 
'bis year.—The International Astronomical 
sjciety meets this year at Stockholm on Aug. 30. 
—It is proposed in Nature, and we cordially 
endorse the suggestion, that the British Associa- 
00 8 bould publish from day to day a report of 
118 proceedings similar to that issued by the 


American Association or the well-known Tage- 
blatt of the Naturforscherversammlung. An 
attempt was made a few years since to do some¬ 
thing of the kind, but we believe it ended in the 
preparation of a subscription-list.—The German 
Anthropological Association will hold its eighth 
annual congress at Constance on September 26 
and following days.—At Havre, on the occasion 
of the ensuing meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, an Archaeological 
and Geological Exhibition of Normandy will be a 
prominent feature. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Anthropoid Apes. —The Berlin Gorilla is now hold¬ 
ing daily receptions at the Westminster Aquarium, 
besides granting private audiences to special 
visitors. “ Pongo ” is certainly a remarkable 
animal, more strikingly different from his cousin 
the Chimpanzee than many were inclined to ex¬ 
pect, and his solemn sports with his attached 
German friend and keeper are highly amusing. 
On the Continent we have recently seen several 
fine examples of this most interesting family, in¬ 
cluding two very fine Orangs at the Zoological 
Gardens at Berlin, and a splendid adult female 
Chimpanzee, which has now lived in excellent 
health for more than four years in Ham¬ 
burg. We trust that ere long our own Zoological 
Society may see their way to the erection of a 
more suitable building for tho higher Apes than 
they yet possess. Till then it seems utterly hope¬ 
less to endeavour to preserve them in health. 

Brighton mid Sussex Natural History Society .— 
This Society sends us its twenty-third Annual 
Report and Abstract of Ib-oceedings. It is always 
satisfactory to hear of such local associations 
being in a flourishing condition, and we have no 
doubt that the Brighton Society is doing good 
work in fostering a popular love of science. We 
cannot hut regret, however, that original research 
appears to be at a discount at “ London-by-the- 
Sea,” which seems the more strange when we 
remember the interesting character of the local 
fauna and flora, and the fact that several well- 
known naturalists have their home there. Popular 
addresses on general subjects may of course have 
their own value, but we much doubt whether 
anything is gained by the publication in full of 
dissertations on the natural or miraculous origin 
of the Biblical manna, or of utopian forecasts of 
the state of Brighton in the year 1900. 

Zoological Record for 1875.—The publication of 
this invaluable work has been continued with the 
aid of the Royal Society Government Grant Fund, 
of the British Association, and of the Zoological 
Society. The recorders are the same as those of 
last year, except in the Ornithological Department, 
where Messrs. Sharpe and Murie have given place 
to Mr. Salvin. We are glad to see that the last- 
named has abandoned the cumbersome subdivi¬ 
sions of the “ general ” portion, but cannot agree 
with him as to the necessity of quoting the title of 
every paper in full, even when only a single species 
is mentioned. In the Mammalia special attention 
is directed to the writings of Milne-Edwards and 
Grandidier, Van Beneden and Gervais, Turner, 
Dobson, Flower, Marsh, and Cope; in the Reptiles 
to the labours of Wiedersheim, Peters, Gunther, 
and De la Espada; and in the Fishes to the names 
of Pouchet, His, Gerbe, Tomes, Giinther, Stein- 
dachner, and Liitken. While it is very satisfac¬ 
tory that a work of naturally so non-popular a 
character should be continued with such fullness 
and regularity, it is somewhat disappointing that 
it should not yet have attained a more self-sup¬ 
porting position. We cannot help thinking that 
if its existence and claims were made more gene¬ 
rally known, especially in America and on the Con¬ 
tinent, its circulation would be greatly increased, 
and that the burden which still rests on the 
Zoological Record Association would be materially 
lightened. 


Meyer on Birds' Skeletons. —Dr. A. B. Meyer, 
Director of the Royal Zoological Museum at 
Dresden, has issued the prospectus of a proposed 
work to be entitled AbbUdungen von Vogel-Skeletten, 
which will consist of quarto heliotypic plates of 
unfigured or little-known birds’ skeletons. By an 
ingenious arrangement of Dr. Meyer's the lateral 
bones of the side of the bird furthest from the 
spectator are omitted, thus giving greater clear¬ 
ness to the remainder. The work, it is proposed, 
will he published by the author in quarterly parts 
of ton plates with German text, and the price of 
each part to subscribers will he 15s. The first 
will illustrate the osteology of rare Papuan forma 
collected by Dr. Meyer during his Eastern travels, 
and he hopes also to include certain domestic 
races of Fowls and Pigeons in his series. 


Zoological Museums. —The present time would 
be an appropriate one for the meeting of such a 
conference of museum directors as has been lately 
advocated bv several correspondents of our con¬ 
temporary Nature. New buildings are either 
already in progress or are about to be begun for 
the accommodation of no fewer than five of the 
greatest national collections in Europe. In Lon¬ 
don, the works at South Kensington progress 
slowly if surely, and at Vienna they have been 
fairly commenced, whilo at Paris, Berlin, and 
Leyden, the plans are still under consideration. 
At the last-named city, Professor Schlegel has 
himself prepared an elaborate scheme for the 
proper exhibition of the rich collections under his 
charge, and we believe that the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment intends to send a commission to compare 
his plans with those adopted at the other capitals 
named. 

Casselfs Natural Historj/. —In the ninth part of 
this popular work, Prof. Martin Duncan and Dr. 
Murie conclude their account of the Primates, to 
which we are glad to see they have appended their 
names ; and the next order, that of the Bats, is ably 
entered on by (if we mistake not) Mr. Dallas. 
We regret to have to say that, as in recent num¬ 
bers, the woodcuts are far from satisfactory, being 
coarsely, and apparently hurriedly, executed. 


Geographical Variation and Evolution. —Some 
extremely interesting observations on geographical 
variation in the mammals and birds of North 
America have lately been made by Mr. J. A. 
Allen, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a gentleman 
who, to use a newly-coined transatlantic word, is 
certainly one of the first “ therologists ” of his 
country. For several years Mr. Allen has devoted 
much attention to this subject, and has given his 
results to the public in various papers in the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
and the Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History; and quite recently he has 
summed up the most important of his conclusions 
in an article on “ The Influence of Physical Con¬ 
ditions in the Genesis of Species,” published in 
the Radical Review for May, 1877. His most 
striking point is embodied in the law that the 
largest species of a family, and the largest indi¬ 
viduals of a species, are found in the latitudes in 
which the family has its metropolis. Thus, to 
take an example, the Canidae, or Wolves and Foxes, 
are (in North America) an essentially northern 
family, and accordingly not only are the northern 
species the largest, but the Common Wolf of British 
America and Alaska is fully one-fifth larger than 
that of Mexico, and there is a difference of thirty 
per cent, between the size of skulls of the Grey 
Fox from Pennsylvania and Central America. 
On the other hand, in the Racoon, a representative 
of the typically southern family of Procyonidae, 
examples from New England are oue-tenth smaller 
than those from Costa Rica. These results are 
based on the careful measurement of very exten¬ 
sive series of skulls in the National Museum at 
Washington, and fye found to apply to all the 
principal Nearctic families. Many other variations, 
as in proportionate size of parts and in colour, are 
also treated of by Mr. Allen, who thinks that the 
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direct effects of climatic influences have been too 
much overlooked by late writers on the origin of 
species. Undoubtedly much remains to be learned, 
and zoologists are greatly indebted to the recent 
labours of Mr. Allen, Dr. Ooues, and other Ame¬ 
rican workers on the extended yet homogeneous 
fauna of their continent. To quote the former:— 
“ Among the species of North American vortebrates 
recognised as valid ton years ago, hundreds of in¬ 
stances can now be cited of thoroughly proven inter- 
gradation ; forms then regarded as unquestionable 
species being found to be but connected phases of one 
and the same specific type. . . . Let, however, some 
of the connecting links become extinct, and these now 
intergrading forms would then be resolved into dis¬ 
tinct species.” 

This is sound doctrine, and makes ns the more 
sorrowful that the school to which we owe it 
should insist on destroying the simplicity of the 
binomial system by the introduction of the pesti¬ 
lent heresy of “ sub-species.” 


PIIII.OI.OGT. 

Ijt the Neue Jahrbiicher (vols. cxv. and exvi., 
part 6) O. Schneider continues his emendations 
in Aristophanes. Brix has some valuable notes 
on the Pseudolus and Miles Gloriosus ; there 
are also short papers by Geist on the Phoenissae, 
by Knapp on Horace, by Hiller on Menander, 
and by Sprenger on the Ciris and Culex. H. Brandes 

S “ Zur Zeitgeschichte des Kaisers Augustus ”) 
iscusses afresh the date of the defeat of Varus in 
the light of the data furnished by Ovid’s Tristia 
and Epistles ex Ponto. Dombart's article on 
ajluere is a valuable contribution to Latin 
lexicography. Natorp’s essay on the authorities 
followed by Diodorus, Plutarch, Nepos, and 
Justin, in their account of the last years of the 
Peloponnesian War, is favourably reviewed by 
Biinger. In the following number Schomann 
continues his notes on the Choephoroe. Remarks 
on Xenophon’s Hellenica are contributed by 
Liebhold, on Ovid’s Fasti by Hoffmann, on Ca¬ 
tullus and Propertius by Magnus, and by Gras- 
berger and Hahn on the Silvae of Statius. Fleck- 
eisen (“ Zu Porcius Licinus in der Vita Terentii ”) 
suggests the existence of a previously unknown 
Latin word, inhietare. Bahrens, in an interesting 
but bitterly polemical essay, discusses the sources 
of Catullus’ Laodamia. A paper by Grosser on 
the occasional representation of Greek 8 by 
Latin », contains some original suggestions on 
Latin etymology. Schubart, in reply to Weil, 
defends his views on the recently discovered 
Olympian inscriptions nos. 1 and 7. There are 
two good reviews in this number, one by Roscher 
on Mannhardt's Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, the 
other by Schweizer-Sidler on Havet’s translation 
of Biicheler’s Latin Declension, In the educational 
section of Part 6 Manns concludes his essay on 
the tragic Kadaptris ; Priihle continues the publica¬ 
tion of the correspondence of Lessing, Eschen- 
burg, &c., and Altenburg finishes his “ Didak- 
tische Studien.” An interesting essay by Noetel 
on the practical requirements of the training of 
candidates for the higher schoolmasterships is 
begun in Part 6 and finished in the following 
part. Part 6 contains the first instalment of 
what promises to be an important paper by 
Kotelmann on the increase of short-sightedness 
among boys attending the German Gymnasia and 
Real-schulen. The author, while admitting that 
a considerable number of cases may be accounted 
for by hereditary transmission, contends that 
shortsightedness is commoner among older than 
among younger boys, and is disposed to attribute 
the fact (where it cannot be explained by defec¬ 
tive lighting and ventilation) to the greater in¬ 
tellectual strain to which they are subjected. 
Pfitzner contributes the first part of a long review 
of Kern’s Grundriss der Piidagogik. 

Essai rnr la langue Basque. Par F. Ribary, 
Professeur k l’Universitd de Pest Traduit du Hon- 
grois avec des notes compldmentaires par Julien 
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Vinson. (Paris: Vieweg.) Works on languages 
are now written from two entirely different points 
of view. Formerly they were composed almost 
solely to enable a foreigner to acquire a practical 
knowledge of a given language, but now they are 
often written strictly to serve as a basis of com¬ 
parison with other tongues from the point of view 
of comparative philology. It is to the latter class 
that the present work belongs, and it is most 
admirably adapted to its purpose. We know 
many another grammar whereby a student might 
acquire a practical knowledge of some one of the 
dialects of the Escuara, but we know of none other 
in which the structure of the language, and espe¬ 
cially of the verb, is so clearly and concisely, and 
for the most part so correctly, analysed. In 
saying this we do not mean to assert that the 
essay is an exhaustive one, or that it can take the 
place of such treatises as the “ Basque Verb ” of 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte and of Canon Inchauspd, 
or even of the grammars of Geze or of Van Eys ; 
but it enables us to reply to a question which we 
have hitherto found it difficult to answer: Where 
can the student best get a general insight into the 
structure of the Basque language for purposes of 
philology? We unhesitatingly reply, in this 
essay of M. Ribary. And if these remarks apply 
with truth to the original, they have still more 
force as regards this translation. It is one of the 
few instances in which a translation is not only 
equal, but superior, to the original. The actual 
contents are almost doubled by the additions of 
M. Vinson. The ease and power of analysis of 
the Escuara evinced by M. Ribary show’ what 
great advantages will yet accrue to the science of 
language when agglutinative languages are treated 
of by those to whom such languages are native, 
and who are at the same time sufficiently masters 
of the scientific method. Many a difficulty in 
the Basque is here elucidated by reference to ana¬ 
logous forms in the Magyar, the Morduin, or the 
Vogol. But still M. Ribary laboured under 
great disadvantages. He had never heard Basque 
spoken, and the materials he had to work upon 
were of the scantiest, and were confined to one 
dialect, the Guipuzcoan. Hence his comparative 
failure in analysing a portion of Li^arrague’s 
New Testament, which is mainly in the Labouxdin. 
We cannot praise his orthography, and his remarks 
on phonetics are occasionally wide of the mark. 
But these and other minor errors are corrected in 
this edition by the notes of M. J. Vinson; who 
has also appended a most carefully compiled 
bibliography of works relating to Basque gram¬ 
mar and language, including articles in the 
periodicals of the chief European tongues. The 
fact that M. Vinson learnt Magyar for the special 
purpose of translating this essay (with the assist¬ 
ance of the author) shows rare energy; but, as 
he himself remarks, the Tamul and the Basque 
had already habituated him to the forms of agglu¬ 
tinative tongues. 


FINE ART. 

A Booh on Building, Civil and Ecclesiastical. 

By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., Q.C. 

(London: Crosby Lockwood & Co., 1877.) 

This is a volume of notes upon architec¬ 
tural questions, both practical and artistic, 
written with the author’s characteristic 
vigour. It may be considered as addressed 
especially to the employers or “ clients ” of 
architects, if Sir Edmund will allow us to 
use this incorrect but very convenient term, 
adopted from his own profession. But 
architects also will find it well worth 
perusal. It is good to be enabled to “ see 
ourselves as others see us,” and a man 
must have very great devotion to his pro¬ 
fession and very little to his art, who does 
not acknowledge the truth of very many of 
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the criticisms here directed against modem 
architecture. 

The book opens with remarks upon com. 
petitions, forms of contracts, extras, arebi- 
tect’8 remuneration, and such like, which 
will be read with the interest which the 
author’s experience as an amateur no les 
than his professional knowledge inspires 
Architects will be pleased to know that Sir ; 
Edmund does not consider the enstomarr 
“ five per cent.” commission remunerative 
He proposes to leave us open to bargain in 
all cases for what we think a fair equivalent 
for our services. This must vary in evq 
case, and the more conscientious and pains- 
taking an architect is, the more time and 
thought he devotes to his work, the better 
will the work be done and the higher skull 
be his remuneration. It would probable, 
however, be more convenient in practice to 
assume the “ five per cent.” rule in all case 
in which no special arrangement has been I 
made. I 

One great cause of the wretched work it ; 
present produced by the building trades is 
very truly stated by the author. “ Nothine," 
he says (p. 176), “ has done so much to pre- 
mote bad building as building-leases for ;l 
ordinary terms. People naturally ask wh; 
should they build well for the benefit « 
their landlord or his son ? ” The difficult; 
of obtaining freehold building sites in towns 
has certainly had a most disastrous effect: 
but we may add to this another evil, for 
which it is even more difficult to find» 
remedy. Few people care to build their o*» 
houses, and few occupy a house with at; 
sense of permanency. A man only lives is 
his house until he is rich enough to move into 
a bigger. Our houses are thus mere bar¬ 
racks, from which we may have to move at 
any time, and they have naturally the blank 
dreariness of barrack-building. All that 
can be spent upon decoration is laid out 
on furniture and cabinet pictures, which cat 
be moved on the shortest notice, and sot 
upon the architectural character of tin 
houses. On the house itself men will spend 
as little as possible, and thus the building 
trades are driven to produce work which a 
cheap, showy, and bad. 

Sir Edmund’s remarks upon the impor¬ 
tance of symmetry (p. 81) are exceeding 
true: “ The modern notion that catting od 
a lot of rooms in card and throwing then 
together anyhow is the way to plan a goth* 
house, is at variance with every real style of 
architecture that ever existed.” It is a very 
strange thing that this element of syninkty 
—not necessarily rigorously exact, bnt at 
least suggested—which gives an air of repo* 
and even of dignity to the most moded 
ancient building should be so university 
disregarded now, even in important worfis 
In the case of churches, towers are aimed 
always now placed, in defiance of all o» 
precedent, in some queer place, central m 
direction, “ stuck in some odd corner of the 
church, and making the outline a continuity 
varying mass of confusion from every p™ sl 
of view ” (p. 253). A sad example ot thi* 
occurs to me in the case of St. Angnstmes 
at Kilburn, a church of imposing dimensions 
and excellent design in other respects, win™ 
is now being reduced to the ordinary modem 
type by the erection of a tower at one corner 
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3 f the west front. Had it been placed, as 
almost all old ones are placed, in the centre 
of the west front, this would have been one 
of the noblest churches in London. Speak¬ 
ing of towers, it is satisfactory to find 
our author insisting on the necessity of a 
battering or tapering outline. This again 
is constant in all old examples, and absent in 
almost all new ones. The value of this 
sloping outline is well seen in the steeple of 
he church in Bessborough Gardens, Vaux- 
sall Bridge, one of the best modern spires 
,f the ordinary type. The new steeple at 
Ihiohester Cathedral, however, with which 
Sir Edmund finds some fault, does “ batter;” 
mi as I was engaged upon its details on the 
.pot I can state that no alteration whatever 
was made at the junction of the tower and 
spire. The tower was built about six feet 
higher than the old one for reasons which 
appeared sufficient. 

As regards the plastering of the interiors 
of churches, and even, in some cases, of their 
exteriors, wbat Sir Edmund says at pages 87 
and 106 is very true :—“ Gothic buildings 
were plastered externally a great deal more 
commonly than is allowed by our architec¬ 
tural prigs and inventors of maxims founded 
>n no real experience, a breed of men by 
fhom every art, and business, and profession 
as become infested.” It is to people of 
his class that we owe the detestable in- 
emion of stripping off the internal plaster 
vorkof our old churches, and exposing the 
tragh rubble, with the result of making a 
liurch look like a grotto. 

The book is well worth reading on many 
ccounts. It concludes with some interest- 
a? remarks upon the Great Pyramid, and 
Jtful tables of the comparative sizes of 
hglisli and Continental churches. 

G. Giluert Scott, Ju.v. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
ieepord is an excellent place of meeting for an 
irii.icoiogical Society; and the Congress of the 
st '.ute which has just been held there has been 
ships pleasanter and more successful than many 
the recent annual gatherings. At the same 
or. the mischief which is eating into the life 
the Institute, and which, without speedy atten- 
On. will surely destroy it, lias become more pro- 
*oeed than ever. The reading of general papers 
as entirely relegated to late evening meetings, 
fen everyone was too wearied with a long day's 
An'. ring to care anything about them. The 
and most important, such as that on 
• He nan 1 lerelordshire,” were consequently “ token 
1 tad;'' and others, which had been carefully 
fcpirei, were not even so far honoured. Sir 
•fe’rt Scott's admirable paper on “ The Ca- 
*h»l' was interrupted in the middle, in order 
®t his hearers might attend the afternoon 
ttW'- Ia short, these annual meetings 
* hrooming more and more decidedly great 
theological picnics — pleasant enough, no 
0 U M. and of some service in their way, hut 
Jtii.y sustaining the dignity or doing the work 
1 a Koval Society. It would ho well that at 
^ two mornings of the week should be given 
0 the reading of papers. These might, perhaps, 
K ''t>ii days" for the ladies; hut many a good 
wnald then appear on the ground who now 
at nss from labour which quite possibly may he 
. 11 va ' n - In this respect the Institute might 
w 7 ? rel t advantage retrace some of its older 

Tbc great features of the Hereford meeting 
’■-‘en Sir Gilbert Scott's lecture on, and in, 


the Cathedral, and his more brief descriptions of 
the Churches of Ludlow and Leominster; and the 
“ field-lectures ” by Mr. G. T. Clark, of Dowlais, 
on the superb Castle of Ludlow, and the mounded 
Castles of Kilpeck and Ewyas Harold. In the 
Cathedral considerable attention was paid to the 
most interesting relic which it contains—the base 
of the shrine oi St. Thomas of Cantilupe, the last 
Englishman canonised before the Reformation, 
whose arms (gules, three leopards’ heads jessant, 
with a fleur-de-lis issuing from the mouth, or) 
have siuce that event been assumed as those of the 
see of Hereford. This base now stands in the eastern 
aisle of the north transept; a very beautiful work, 
which was begun and carried far onward by 
Bishop Peter d'Acquablanca (1240-1208), and 
had been completed some time before the death of 
Thomas of Cantilupe in 1282. Here Cantilupe 
was first buried, and here his tomb became 
famous for the miracles said to have occurred 
before it. After his canonisation, which did not 
take place until 1020 , his tomb or shrine was re¬ 
moved to the Lady Chapel. There Leland saw 
it; and it was not until after the Reformation 
that it found its way back to its first position in 
the transept. There are some peculiar difficulties 
about the base of the shrine as we now see it. 
It consists of a lower part, or altar tomb, on which 
rests a flat canopy, carried on small open arches. 
In the recesses of a foliated arcade which sur¬ 
rounds the lower division are fifteen figures of 
Knights Templars, in various attitudes, fully 
armed, and treading on monsters. Cantilupe was 
Provincial Grand Master of the Templars in 
England; and it is to be noticed that between his 
death (1282) and his canonisation (1320) occurred 
the final dissolution of the Order by the Council of 
Vienne (1312), The Templars had been arrested 
throughout England in 1307, and condemned in 
1310. Under these circumstances it is remarkable 
thittfigures of Templars should appear on the baseof 
the shrine at all. We can hardly suppose that they 
would have been allowed as decorations after the 
destruction of the Order; and as the remains of 
the bishop could not have been enshrined until 
after his canonisation, it is impossible that the 
base, as we now see it (it is the base for support¬ 
ing the portable feretrum, of the same general 
character as the base at St. Albans), can be earlier 
than that date. Mr. Fairless Barber pointed out 
on the spot what is the probable explanation of 
this difficulty. The work on the lower part 
of the base, especially the foliage laid into the 
spandrils of the arcading, is of the utmost beauty 
and delicacy, indicating at a glance the hand of a 
master. Not so that of the upper division, forming 
the actual base on which the shrine rested. Here 
the design has been directly imitated from that 
below ; but the work is coarser and flatter, and 
the difference is marked. On the flat top of the 
lower division, now canopied by the upper, is the 
matrix of a brass, tracing the figure of a bishop; and 
a joint in the stonework runs between the divisions. 
The conclusion which Mr. Barber suggests is, that 
the lower division, with the Templars and the 
brass, was the tomb of the bishop, as it stood at 
first in the transept; and that, on his canonisa¬ 
tion, and the enshrining of his bones, the upper 
and ruder portion was added, thus converting the 
whole into the base of the shrine. In this manner 
we can account for the occurrence of the Templar 
figures, although it is still somewhat strange, con¬ 
sidering the ill odour of the Order, that they were 
allowed to keep their places round the shrine 
of a canonised saint. It should be added that 
Sir Gilbert Scott considers that this lower part of 
the base, at any rate, belongs to the first period— 
that of the bishop's death in 1282. 

Of Mr. Clark's lectures, all that can he said i 9 
that they make us more eagerly desirous of 
handling the book which has been so long in 
preparation. Descriptions like his rank among the 
very best work of the Institute, and we should never 
quarrel with excursions crowned by such informa¬ 
tion, so thoroughly studied and so clearly given. 


Tkedayat Ludlow was unfortunately stormy; hut a 
large party followed Mr. Clark through the different 
wards of the Castle, the arrangements and remains 
of which were probably never before made so dis¬ 
tinctly intelligible. The situation of Ludlow, 
high on its rocky promontory, is unrivalled among 
English castles; and its associations, so strangely- 
mixed—with Norman march-lords and Welsh 
assailants, with magnificent lords president, 
Butler and Iludibras, Milton and Comus—are, 
perhaps, not less unique. Here we have a great 
Norman fortress—altered somewhat in later days, 
but on the same lines—the sito of which affords 
us no certain evidence that it had ever been 
fortified before the Conquest. At Kilpeck and 
Ewyas Harold we get the moated mound which, 
in most cases, indicates the fortified house of an 
earlier English lord. Such castles, whore the 
mound forms the principal part of the defence, 
are, in Mr. Clark's judgment, decidedly of a 
Teutonic, and not of a Celtic type. They occur 
frequently along the line of Offa’s Dyke, wherever 
there is a tract of rich pasture land worth keeping 
and protecting; and they were defences against 
the enemy on the opposite side of the dyke. The 
“ burghs ” of Edward the Elder, at Towcester, 
at Bedford, at Stamford, and at sundry 
other places mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, 
were of this description—are, we should rather 
say, for the mounds generally remain. They 
are found also in Normandy (there are no 
less than sixty within a short radius of Caen); 
and the Norman conquerors used some of 
those already in existence, and erected others, 
after they obtained possession of this country. 
The inner defences were of wood; so that an old 
English fastness of this sort must have greatly 
resembled a New Zealand pah. An attack on 
such a mound is figured in the Bayeux tapestry, 
where the assailants are running up with torches 
to set fire to the defences, thus indicating their 
material. 

The principal churches -visited by the Institute 
were Kilpeck. Moccas, Abbey Dore, and Madeley. 
Kilpeck is well known to all antiquaries, though 
few may have been fortunate enough to look on 
its strange sculptures except in drawings or photo¬ 
graphs. Projecting blind gurgovles, in the shape 
of twisted serpents, give the west front an almost 
Chinese character, and every bit of the carving 
points to the existence of a special art-school or 
tradition. At Kilpeck and at Moccas (where the 
church is earlier though far plainer Norman than 
Kilpeck) the ground-plan is the same, with the 
divisions of nave, choir, and apsidal sanctuary 
strongly marked. A richly decorated arch opens 
from nave to choir, and one of equal size but less 
enriched leads to the apse. Perhaps in this part 
of the country we might reasonably expect to liud 
traces of an earlier ground-plan and arrangement 
than the first Euglish builders would have used. 
It is possible that Kilpeck preserves for us the 
plan of a true British oratory. 

Abbey Dore is, it would seem, the only church 
of a Cistercian convent iu Euglaud which still re¬ 
mains in use, and in which service is now held. 
This is due to the Lord Scudamore of Charles I.’s 
time, who, moved by reading “ that excellent hook 
of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Poli/ie," regranted the 
tithes and glebe which he possessed to the several 
churches entitled to them, and also restored or 
rebuilt the fabrics. His fittings at Abbey Dore 
still exist; and, although the church—which con¬ 
tains some beautiful work of the twelfth century— 
needs reparation, it is greatly to be hoped that no 
so-called “ restoration ” will ever sweep away 
such records of such a time. The restored church 
was consecrated by Field, bishop ot tst. David s, 
on Palm Sunday, 1634—“ the anniversary of my 
Lord Scudamore’s baptism," writes Matthew Gib¬ 
son. rector of Dore, whose small quarto, describing 
the Scudamore Churches, was published in 1727. 

Richard John Kino. 
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ART NEWS EBOX PARIS. 

Paris : August 17, 1877. 

M. Francis Petit, one of the richest and most 
estimable of our dealers in modern pictures, has 
just fallen a victim, at the age of fifty-nine, to a 
swift and painful malady. His death is a heavy 
loss to both picture-collectors and artists. To the 
former he afforded the guarantee of long experience 
and unblemished honour; to the latter, the sup¬ 
port of his connexions and his taste. 

Francis Petit was a Parisian. He began his 
career with a picture-framer and artists’ colour- 
man well known under the Restoration and Louis 
Philippe, Souty, whose shop faced the colonnade 
of the Louvre. There Petit made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a great number of artists, and shortly 
before the Revolution of 1848 he started as a 
dealer in modern pictures, at first in a room over 
the Jockey Club, afterwards on the Boulevard 
Poissonniere. That was a golden age for genuine 
connoisseurs. The fastidious could get a Diaz for 
6<)0 francs, a Theodore Rousseau for 1,000, an 
Eugene Delacroix for 1,500. Decamps’ Supplice 
ties Crochets, now the property of Sir Richard 
Wallace, was offered for sale in a shop-window 
on the boulevards for less than 2,000 francs. 
Francis Petit was a man of distinguished appear* 
ance, with frank eyes, inexhaustible patience, 
great discretion, and singular knowledge of men. 
He soon gained admission into every circle— 
into that of bankers who buy without criti¬ 
cism, as well as into that of connoisseurs who 
do not give high prices, but whose tastes 
are law. Francis Petit's rise was unbroken. 
When I first knew him, about 1850, he had left 
his shop and taken a whole house in the Rue de 
Provence, like the English dealers. It was about 
this time that he conceived the idea of renting the 
courtyard of a house belonging to the Marquis of 
Hertford, on the Boulevard des Italiens, building 
a gallery of wood, and exhibiting in it the finest 
specimens of old French painting which were to 
be found in the collections of Paris (T860). There 
was exhibited that admirable collection of the 
French masters of the eighteenth century which has 
since been bequeathed by Laeaze to the Louvre. 
Petit made me a partner in his work by entrusting 
me with the editorship of the catalogue. Of 
this I made quite a volume by the information of 
all kinds that I collected about the pictures—the 
dates of the Salons at which they were first exhi¬ 
bited, the engravings from them, the sales in which 
they had figured up to the present time, &c. 
There, and during an exhibition of the chefs- 
d,'oeuvres of the modern French school which 
he held in the following year, I was enabled to 
assure myself of the soundness of his judgment, of 
his indefatigable activity, of his tact in restraining 
those who would have lent too much, and in stimu¬ 
lating those who were not disposed to lend 
enough. It is men of this stamp that should have 
been employed by the Administration of the Fine 
Arts in the management of our national museums. 
If Francis Petit had been nominated assistant- 
keeper of the Luxembourg, with reasonable liberty 
of purchase, France would now possess a collection 
of modern works worthy of her. As it is sho does not 
own a single Diaz, or Jules Duprd, or Courbet, or 
Bonvin, or Millet, or Decamps, of the first class. 
All the principal works of these masters, the great 
exponents of modern ideas, were first sold in sale¬ 
rooms for wretchedly low figures. It was only by 
slow degrees that they commanded considerable 
prices. Many of them have passed into Russia, 
Holland, and America. When France possesses 
a really national Administration of the Fine Arts, 
great sacrifices will be necessary to place her again 
on an equality with foreigners in this respect, 
Francis Petit exerted a perfectly legitimate in¬ 
fluence upon sales. He excelled in organising 
those sales after the death of the artist, when it is 
important to bring the choicest works prominently 
forward, and to divide in lots those destined to 
satisfy the demands of the public at large. He 
made it a principle, too, never to allow works 
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which he had once sold at a reasonable price to go 
for an absurdly low sura. He invariably refused 
to enter into any secret league against the public. 
It was he who first conceived the idea of having 
catalogues extensively illustrated with etchings ; 
an excellent notion, but one that has been much 
abused. 

He did good service for the modem school, 
especially the colourists, Oorot, Troyon, Ziem, &c. 
The monopoly of Meissonier's pictures was in his 
hands. Lately he tried to form an association 
with the view of making the modern school of 
English painting better known to our critics and 
collectors. He would have succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing his design, for his perseverance was indo¬ 
mitable, and he never actually embarked in any 
enterprise unless it offered every probability of 
success. But if the fraternity of nations is dillicult 
to realise, incomparably more so is the fraternity of 
artists. lie desired to establish in Paris what 
would have filled up the most inexplicable void in 
that great and nohle city—a building where one 
could see freely, at one's ease, at one's own time, 
paintiugs or sculpture on which the Government 
has not set its seal. Is it not humiliating for the 
public only to be able to see what juries choose 
to let them see ? Do they not thereby lose, little 
by little, the power of free criticism 1 J Unfortu¬ 
nately, sites in the centre of Paris are so scarce, 
or so expensive, that the foundation only of such 
an establishment would have been a ruinous 
speculation, and the scheme has to wait for better 
times. 

I am happy to give you the first intimation of 
a piece of news with which Francis Petit's name 
is indirectly connected, since he was the manager 
of the great sales of the various collections which 
Prince Anatole Demidoff had amassed in his 
Castle of San Donato. The Castle of San Donato 
has never been alienated. The prince's nephew, 
M. Paul Demidoff, is again forming, at great cost, a 
gallery of Dutch and Flemish pictures, lie has 
engaged our eminent etcher Jules Jacquemart to 
etch the choicest works in this gallery. A Teniers 
and alandscape by Rembrandt are already finished, 
and Jacquemart has carried away materials for 
other etchings which will enable him to finish his 
work at a distance. 

You are aware that after the death of his father, 
Albert Jacquemart, Jules was attacked with a 
nervous comp’aint, which obliged him to lay aside 
his work for some time and visit the South of 
France. Little by little, as a recreation, he has 
made some water-colour drawings, and those 
which I have seen were remarkably luminous and 
masterly. That he is now quite recovered is 
shown by bis last water-colours, consisting of 
landscapes and rustic figures. 

The successive exhibitions of the competitions 
for the prix de Rome took place a week or two 
since. The subject in painting was that anecdote 
in Roman history of a Gaul touching the white 
beard of a Roman senator, who struck him with 
his staff, which was the signal for a general 
massacre. The pupils in general have got over 
the white beard difficulty pretty well. The same 
model has circulated from studio to studio. The 
folds of the robe and the ivory staff were also 
fairly well done. But the Gauls were, as we 
say, “ ni faits, ni & faire.” Several were like 
those young people who during the carnival 
adopt a wonderful disguise, and dance in the 
bnls de barriire. In fact, nothing is more “ in¬ 
consistent with the dignity of history,” as 
Ingres had it, than these barbarians—who were 
our own forefathers. If, in pourtraving that 
event, the painters have deigned to show the 
Gauls as the conquerors of the conquerors of the 
world, they have also taken pains to add that they 
were brutal enough to pull the old men's beards 
as children pull the beards of their dolls. Had 
this classical subject brought out any original 
talent, the fault might have been pardoned, but 
unhappily these poor students have proved once 
more that their heads are merely crammed with 


formulas, and that sentiment is as unknown to 
them as the direct observation of nature. Ia 
a word, our official school is rapidly degenerata; 

The subject for the architects was an Athenaeum, 
a vast edifice with gardens, intended as a retreat 
for scholars, poets, and artists who wish to stub! 
to meditate, or to converse. The plans are si 
mirably executed, but, not resting on anv basso! 
land valuation or finance, thev are palaces sii 
as are painted on the curtain at the Opera. Art, 
however, is far from being a perpetual "hi 
of faerie.” The new opera-house bears cruel 
testimony to the eyes of the spectator, as - 
ns to the purse of the taxpayer, that the 8tat- 
is committing a grave fault in giving so suter- 
ficial an education, and not directing imo im¬ 
practical channels the young intelligence of ,,1- 
artists, of whose natural genius and acquiredabdi- 
ties there ia no shadow of doubt. 

It is quite otherwise with the competition-it 
sculpture. The subject set was Fishemeii ff 
Thrace finding the Lyre and the Head of tlr/nu 
among the Reeds. Ten students competed. Mott 
than half of the works were far above the avers-., 
and in the case of the rest the quality of the err.- 
position and execution was remarkable. Hi, 
wide difference between painting- and sculp:are. 
which betrays itself so unuiistakeably in the si- 
nttal Salons, is the result of the direct studv i; ni 
the nude, which is imperative for sculptors, ssl 
of the effort of mind which is necessary in o-k 
to express an idea or a scene with the belponM 
presentation and of sentiment. The graml-pru U 
been awarded to the most deserving. It 
classical sojourn in Italy does not deprive him i 
his native qualities, we may reckon on a nut 
artist to reinforce our glorious school of scolp- 
ture. The laureate is M. A. A. Cordonnk. i 
pupil of M. Dumont. lie is twenty-nine—tit,.: 
to say, he has reached the limit of age, lb 
fellow-competitors had left the poet's head of 
the lyre lying on the ground ; he had eor.eoG 
the happy idea of placing them in the hands i< i 
child, who is holding them up, and of a yoaj 
man, who is touching them reverentially. 

The premier second graml-prix was awarid, 
after six ballotiugs, to a young man of t«t'ip 
six, M. Dominique Labattut, pupil of MU. 
Jouffroy aud Merciti. There was likewisea door** 
second yrmul-pri.v awarded to M. Camille Lfkia 

Pa. Bcbty. ; 


XOTES OX ART AXD ARCHAEOLOGY 

Me. D. G. Rossetti is now en{raced on on** i , 
the most beautiful and poetical pictures he hi , 
ever produced. It is called Hero, and is 
by the following passage in Burton’s Aniih'x ( 
Melancholy: “ When Leander was drowm-l.ll*., 
inhabitants of Sestos consecrated Hero’s . 
to Anteros ; and he that had good success in m , 
love should light the candle: but never any art 
was found to light it.” 

Mb. P. R. Morris, one of the last-ek* . 
Associates of the Royal Academy, a painter . 
graceful facility and feeling we have had fryi^ ; 
occasion to commend, is engaged upon a portr* 
of Mrs. F. R. Ley land, of Prince’s Gate: tbi*«* 
probably be one of his best works in the line t , 
portraiture. »; 

A marble bust which has been at Holloa ; 
Hall, the property of the Earl of Leicester.;-® 
the middle of last century, has just been i « i 
tified by Prof. Michaelis, of Strussburg, ’i 
portrait of Thucydides: more than that, *s U| 
much finer portrait of the historian thin t» t| 

d-ril* 


only hitherto known example in Naples. "lifiL 




he is conjoined with Herodotus in 
term inscribed with his name. In " 
certain peculiarities there seems to be no zj- 
reason for doubting the genuin-ness of tb‘ ‘■ti 
scription. Aud since it would not be at ad *1 
to suppose that the name was selected at ’’n 
hazard, as has so often been the case in “t' 1 " 1 ™' 
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times, we mast conclude that the sculptor had 
before him a portrait to copy from, traditionally 
known ss that of Thucydides. It is a different 
question when we come to enquire whether this 
original portrait may not after all have been, if 
not imaginary, at least very much idealised, as it 
is railed sometimes. Against this possibility it 
ran hardly be safe as an argument, but perhaps 
rather the contrary, to extract a man's character 
t'rum his works, and then to find this reflected in 
his features and expression. The Ilolkham bust ap¬ 
pears to have been brought from Italy, but it has 
this advantage over the Naples one, that it has 
been copied, as Prof. Michaelis points out, in de- 
tii! from an original dating from the period of 
tinek portraiture which followed the influence of 
L-sippus. A full discussion of the questions re- 
i.uine to this very interesting portrait is given by 
Prof. Michaelis in the Festschrift sent by the 
University of Strassburg to the sister university 
ot Tubingen on the occasion of the fourth Sdcular- 
tVur recently held at the latter place. Two photo¬ 
graphs from a cast of the bust are also given, and, 
to compare with them, a small engraving from the 
Naples bust. 

Ttrr, death of Mr. James Drummond, R.S.A., 
printer, and Curator of the National Gallery in 
Llinbiiigh, was notified last week: he was in 
the siitv-first year of his age. Mr. Drummond 
first exhibited in the Scottish Academy in 1835 ; 
was ejected an Associate of that body in 1840, 
ind a full member in 1852 ; and was appointed 
.'orator of the National Gallery in 1808. Among 
@ chief works are : The Porteous Mob (now in 
he Edinburgh Gallery) ; Montrose on his way to 
Execution; The Covenanters in Greyfriars 
Oiunhyard ; John Knox bringing home his 
'Wond Wife ; and Old Mortality. Mr. Dritm- 
nond invented subjects of this kind thoughtfully 
md well, introducing sometimes a considerable 
umber of small figures, all painted with much 
iiigence, accuracy, and heedful attention to 
coring out the main interest of the story through 
a details. Something of over-neatness and want 
f impulse was the result: hut the pictures 
re such as can always be looked on with 
merest and profit by the general public, and 
r the artist with approval of sound though 
lited technique. 

Tin death is announced, at New York, of Mr. 
.. J. i firs ford, one of whose pictures, Lady Teazle, 
si exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1867. 

News of an interesting discovery in the domain 
art has just reached us from Paris. It is known 
i many of our readers that among all the grace- 
il artists who devoted themselves in the main to 
ie work of book-illustration in the eighteenth 
nturv, none was more graceful, and none is now 
Paris more widely esteemed, than Freudenberg, 
i birth a Swede, but by the character of his 
r, rk a Frenchman. Of the books illustrated by 
readenberg none has been valued so highly as 
ie Contes de la Heine de Navarre, upon which he 
tf-mded what is generally reckoned the best of 
•= brilliant little talent. The plates for this book 
ivar to have been early lost, and the existing 
jpreseions of the last-century issue are few in 
amber. After long years, the plates have now 
■en discovered, and not in that worn and deteri- 
rated state in which, after the lapse of time, 
iates are wont to appear. They are, we are told, 

* capital condition, so that it may be expected 
nat a new issue of the hook will speedily appear, 
ad doubtless in the original form suited to these 
bates, and with such befitting accompaniment of 
ipe and paper, head-pieces and tail-pieces, as will 
•«<« the delight of the bibliophile. There should 
“so be forthcoming some portrait of the royal 
>uthor, the “ Marguerite des Marguerites,” though 
vc believe she was not a noted beauty. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Association will 
nake its eleventh annual excursion on Wednesday 
text, under the direction of the Honorary Secre¬ 


tary, Mr. Fairless Barber. The chief buildings of 
interest to be inspected by the party this year are 
Bolton Abbey and Skipton Castle. The former 
was a Priory of Canons Regular, or Austin 
Canons, first introduced into England in 1105 in 
honour of St. Augustine of Hippo. Skipton 
Castle possesses much historical interest, and was 
once the stronghold of the famous Lady Anne 
Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset and 
Montgomery. 

Ox Friday and Saturday last week, Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Ilodge sold a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of ancient and modern coins, 
medals, &c., formed by the late Captain Arthur 
Tapper. Among the few most noteworthy were 
a shekel of the third year, 41. 16s. ; a tetradrachm 
of Yalarsaces, brother of Arsaces VI., 3/.; three 
tetradrachms of Arsaces XIX., ‘21. 10s.; a rare 
medallion of Gulas, 21. ; of Caracalla, 21. 10s.; of 
Trajanus Decius, 1/. 5s.; a square double mohur of 
Akbar, Emperor of Delhi, struck a.h. 1000 
(1501-2), 2/. Os.; a noble of Edward IV., with 
rose, 1/. 10s.; a half-sovereign of Elizabeth, 
1 /. 10s. 

M. Fr. Lexormaxt has reprinted from the 
Bollettino della Commissione Arch, comunale di 
Jtoma an interesting article, entitled Frammento 
di Stat.ua di uno dei Pastors di Egit.to, the subject 
of which is the upper portion of an Egyptian 
statue, discovered in the grounds of the Villa 
Ludovisi. It had probably been originally brought 
from Egypt to ornament the gardens of Sallust. 
M. Lenonuant shows by a comparison with the 
monuments found by Mariette-Bey at Tanis that 
the statue must have been erected by one of the 
Shepherd or Hyksos princes, whose remains are 
so rare and valuable. The type of face, as well 
as the nature and arrangement of the beard and 
hair, ditler very remarkably from those seen on 
native Egyptian monuments. As they differ 
also from those which characterise the Semitic 
race, M. Lenornmnt suggests that the Hyksos 
chiefs may have belonged to the Turanian Acca- 
dians of ancient Babylonia, who were driven west¬ 
ward in consequence of the Semitic conquest of 
their country. Three good photographs of the 
broken statue, which is of basalt, accompany the 
article. 

The Saxon painter and author Karl August 
Reinhardt died on August 11, at his villa in 
Kiitschenbroda near Dresden. He was born at 
Leipzig in 1818, and was being educated for a 
clergyman, when he suddenly forsook his theo¬ 
logical studies to devote himself to landscape- 
painting. During his travels in Norway, the 
Tyrol and Italy, he was reduced to the verge of 
beggary, and want of sufficient food brought on 
permanent lameness. He afterwards exchanged 
landscape-painting for the humorous sketches with 
pencil and pen which made his name known far 
and wide through the pages of the famous 
Fliegende Blatter. His principal writings were 
Her 5. Mai (1867), the collection of humorous 
sketches to which lie gave the name of Tint.en- 
klekse (1860), and Der Pulverrnacher von Niim- 
berg. Three years ago he founded the Dresden 
satirical journal, Per Kalkulator an der Elbe. 

The Company or Guild of Painters in Basel 
have recently sold their venerable “ Korpora- 
tionshaus” in the Freienstrasse, known as the 
“ Himmel,” or “Heaven.” Hans Holbein lived 
for Borne time in this famous old Heaven as 
the “ Stubenverwalter ” of the Guild. This recol¬ 
lection has made the house particularly dear to 
the citizens of Basel. Hitherto only such Guild- 
houses have been sold as were doomed to make 
way for the widening or other so-called improve¬ 
ments of the streets. Three old Guildhouses 
which stood in the Gerberstrasse have been thus 
sacrificed to the demands of modem traffic. The 
other fourteen Guilds in Basel, most of which 
possess valuable houses in good situations, hold 
on toughly to their property, being determined 


that it shall not get into private possession. We 
hear that a pianoforte-manufacturer has obtained 
this Painters’ Zunfthaus for 02,650 francs. 

As much has been said in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts and elsewhere about the decay of Rem¬ 
brandt's Anatomical Lesson, in the Mauritshuis 
at the Hague, we are glad to be able positively to 
deny these rumours on the best authority. It is 
true that the great picture had become warped 
and strained, and stood in need of restora¬ 
tion ; but this process is now being performed by 
the most competent hands, and in the most con¬ 
servative spirit. In a few weeks, it is hoped, the 
picture will be again on view. 

One of the many publications called forth hv 
the present Rubens centenary is a largo series of 
lithographic reproductions of Rubens’ landscapes 
and hunting subjects, executed by MM. Fourmois 
and Van Severdouck with considerable skill and 
elfect. M. J. B. Meunier, the Belgian engraver, 
has also produced a good engraving of the 
well-known portrait in a large hat, representing 
the painter at about the age of forty'. 

The Louvre has recently acquired a fine draw¬ 
ing of a portrait of a man said to be by Albrecht 
Diirer; also two or three pictures of the Ger¬ 
man and Flemish schools. One of these is dated 
1526, and signed “ Mabuse.” It is the portrait of a 
nun, and was given to the museum by M. Gossart 
of Valenciennes. None of these works have as 
yet been catalogued. 

A fixe altarpiece of the first half of the six¬ 
teenth century has just been placed in the Olunv 
Museum. It is composed of seven panels repre¬ 
senting the Crucifixion, the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and various scenes from the lives of St. 
Martin and St. Gregory, elaborately set in a 
Gothic framework. The painter of this rich work 
is not known, but the arms of Aragon appearing 
on the frame would seem to point to its being of 
Spanish origin. Three niches in the centre of 
this magnificent religious monument appear to 
have been intended for statues, but these are want¬ 
ing, and the director of the museum entertains the 
idea of supplying their places with others chosen 
from among those already in the museum. The 
size of this altarpiece is somewhat unusual. It 
measures six metres in height by five metres 
seventy cm. in width, on a base of more than one 
metre. 

The Prussian Government recently appointed a 
commission for the purpose of inspecting the 
various schools of art and industry in Austria, 
with a view of examining the Austrian system, 
which is universally acknowledged to he very 
complete, before extending the system of technical 
education in Prussia. The report on the organisa¬ 
tion of these schools has proved so satisfactory that 
is said to be the intention of the Minister of 
Commerce to establish schools on a similar 
system in all the great centres of Prussian in¬ 
dustry. 

Industrial Art is the title of a new monthly 
Review dealing with technical and scientific edu¬ 
cation, which promises better than several of the 
journals of a like kind that have been started 
within the last few years. There are several 
journals devoted to art industry that find sufficient 
circulation in Germany and F’rance; and there 
seems no reason why we English who live, as the 
motto to Industrial Art rightly declares, “ in the 
midst of an energetic rivalry of competing 
nations,” should not endeavour to promote the in¬ 
tellectual growth of our industrial population by- 
means of art literature as well as by more sys¬ 
tematic technical education. We doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether the present Review is exactly 
adapted to meet the wants of the artistic workman. 
It appeals more especially to the educated manu¬ 
facturer, but gives much miscellaneous information 
to all who are interested in watching the progress 
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of art knowledge and taste both at home and 
abroad. 

Men of Mark this month gives ns pleasant 

P ortraits of Sir John Lubbock, James Sant, and 
ules Verne; and in The Portrait —which appears 
in a smaller size and at half the former cost this 
month—Gustave Dord is introduced to us by Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold. As he greets you in the pho¬ 
tograph ho looks somewhat ruoody, but “when 
you catch him in the vein,” says Mr. Jerrold, 
“ you find that he has humour,” and “ his face 
brightens as swiftly as Dickens's used when he 
has once got over the banalitds of meeting.” 

Thu Picture Gallen/ continues to please the 
public taste. It is one of the very few publica¬ 
tions with photographic illustrations that have 
had an enduring vitality. In the last number we 
are presented with a Goupil photogravure from an 
effective picture by Alfred Guillen, called Girls 
Shrimping, and another called The Tiff, from a 
painting by F. H. Kaemmerer. 

M. Lenormast has written a long article in 
the last number of the Gazette Archiologique to 
prove that the marble statue found on the Esqui- 
line in 1874, and usually called a Venus, is not 
ideal enough to be a goddess according to Greek 
conception in the good times of art. If she must 
be a \ enus, he would see in her attributes a proof 
that she was the Venus of the Greeks at Naucratis 
in Egypt; but he would prefer to identify her 
with Khodopis, a courtesan of that place. The 
argument is very fine drawn. A more interesting 
part of the article is where he discusses the style 
of the sculpture, pointing out how much it has 
in common with the well-known statues of the 
eclectic school in Rome in the time of Caesar. 
This number of the Gazette contains also an 
engraving of a small bronze satyr found in the 
recent excavations at Dodona, and a vase from 
Cyprus, ornamented with a rude human face, very 
much resembling vases found in the Troad by Dr. 
Schliemann. To this vase is attached a short 
explanation by M. Longpdrier, who expresses 
anything but respect for the judgment of Dr. 
Schliemann in matters of this kind. 

Geschichte. der bildcnden K'dnst.c in der Schtoeiz 
von den iiltesten Zeiten bis zurn Schlusse des Mittel- 
alters. Von Dr. J. Rudolf Rahn, A.O. Professor 
der Kunstgeschichte an der Universitiit Zurich. 
II. Abtheilung, 1875. III. Abtheilung, 1876. 
Schluss. (Ziirich: Hans Staub.) A great deal has 
been written, and for the most part well written, 
upon Prof. Rahn's subject,but the general art-world 
knows little or nothing of the extensive specialist 
literature upon the artists, buildings, pictures, 
sculpture, metal-work, and manuscripts of Swit¬ 
zerland, for the materials lie hidden and scattered 
in hundreds of monographs, lectures, and articles 
in Swiss serials, or in the publications of the 
various learned societies of the Confederacy. 
Every cultured tourist has experienced how poor 
Switzerland is, as compared with her great 
neighbours, in the possession of noble specimens 
of art. A specifically Swiss art has never existed: 
nor can any of the leading cantons—such ns 
Zurich, Bern, Basel, or Luzern—in spite of the 
patronage which at various periods of their history 
they have afforded to capable artists, claim any of 
their greater monuments as characteristic produc¬ 
tions of their own republics. For instance, the 
Grossmiinster at Zurich, through which Prof. 
Semper used to lead his students in the course of 
his lectures, is in no sense Swiss, but belongs to a 
cosmopolitan epoch in which Zurich and Aachen 
were members of one and the same political so¬ 
ciety. The works wrought by native Swiss artists, 
or natives of districts which are now included in 
the Confederacy, may be called Lombardic, Swa¬ 
bian, Burgundian, or French, but can scarcely be 
called Swiss. Nevertheless the central position of 
Switzerland, as the meeting-place of three great 
nationalities, gives a specific value to its art-pos¬ 
sessions considered as a whole. The international 


and composite character of Switzerland is reflected 
in its monuments. The infusion and the crossing 
of foreign influences from three different quarters— 
Italian, German, and French—and the want, or 
rather the impossibility, of any original and dis¬ 
tinctive national direction in art, has made Prof. 
Rahn's work one of considerable difficulty. A 
systematic treatment of his subject was no easy 
task. It is gratifying to see how successfully 
he has grappled with it, bringing his scattered 
materials into chronological order, which is un¬ 
doubtedly the best order for the purpose of use 
and reference. At the same time topographical 
order (which is the natural demand of the 
art-tourist) is secured by means of a very full index 
of places. Prof. Rahn has also appended a very 
full index of Swiss artists, most of whom worked 
in Bern, Zurich, Basel, and St. Gallen. Switzer¬ 
land is not a very crowded museum, nor remark¬ 
able for the exceptional splendour and rarity of 
its specimens; but its position in the theatre of 
history has made it ft museum of extraordinary 
range. Some illustrations of every period and of 
nearly every type of Western art are to be found 
upon its soil, beginning with the rude attempts of 
the pre-historical Pfahlbauer. After a glance at 
the “ Helvetisch-romische ” age, Prof. Rahn sum¬ 
marises the art-periods of Switzerland into the 
“ Altchristliohe,” the “ Romanische,” and the 
“ Gothische.” Under the former of these he has 
an interesting notice of the art-work of the dis¬ 
ciples of the Irish apostles in St. Gallen. The 
architectural woodcuts are excellently drawn. 
From a passage in the third division of the work we 
gather that Prof. Rahn intended, and perhaps still 
intends, to carry his research into the rich and 
wide field of the Renaissance. 

A curious historical pamphlet, entitled Le 
Meurt.re du 21 Janvier, 1703, by the Baron de 
Vinck d'Orp, has just been published in Paris. It 
contains reproductions of a number of engravings, 
now rare, that were issued at the time of the 
French Revolution, and were sold at the corners 
of the streets and in the wine-shops. One of 
these, as published in L'Art, decidedly bears out 
the statement of the author in his preface that 
his book is “ not written for sensitive nerves, and 
that its place is not on the boudoir table.” It 
represents the execution of Louis Capet, and shows 
the body of that unfortunate monarch lying be¬ 
neath the guillotine, while the executioner holds 
up the decapitated head to the assembled popu- 
lanee. One of the men on the scaffold turns away 
as if overcome by the spectacle, but is relentlessly 
dragged back by a more hardened assistant. None 
of the rest of the crowd seem to be in the least 
moved by the sight. The Baron de Vinck 
enumerates as many as sixty engravings, all having 
relation to the same event, the death of 
Louis XVI., and gives some curious and valuable 
particulars respecting them. Many of these works 
are of the greatest rarity, scarcely to be found, 
indeed, except in his own collection, and in that of 
the Bibliothoque Nationale. His pamphlet, there¬ 
fore, will be likely to afford valuable material for 
the historian of the period with which it deals. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Paul Mkritt’s new melodrama entitled 
the Golden Plough is withdrawn at the Adelphi, 
after a fortnight's trial, Mr. Boucicault's well- 
worn After Dark being destined to take its place 
this evening. 

Tnu title of the new comedy, in three acts, 
by MM. Meilhac and Haldvy, in which Dupuis 
and Mdine. Chauinont are to appear on the occa¬ 
sion of their return to the Varidtds, is La Cigale. 

M. Goxdinet has written a new comedy for 
the Gvmnase in collaboration with M. H. Malot. 
The piece, which is in four acts, is entitled La 
Belle Madame Dconii. M. Gondinethas also fur¬ 


nished the Vaudeville with a comedy entitled 
Le Club, of which M. Cohen is joint author. 

The Paris Vaudeville will re-open on Septem¬ 
ber 5 with MM. Cormon and Beauplan’s comedi 
entitled Pierre, in which Mdme. Doche will nub 
her reappearance. A comedietta entitled 
by MM. Narrey and Dreyfus, will be performed a 
the same occasion. 

The principal theatres now closed are Dxt 
Lane, the Court, the Prince of Wales's, ti? 
Folly, the Lyceum, the Olympic, the Op-, 
Comique, the Duke's, the Queen's, and tfc 
Royalty. Some of these, however, are alrtvfr 
preparing to reopen for the autumn season. V. 
W. G. Wills's spectacular drama, entitled 
in the Dags of Charles II., founded on Sir IVsite 
Scott's Peveril of the Peak, will be produced s 
Drury Lane on September 22. The Strand 
Theatre will open shortly with a new comedvh 
Mr. Burnand, and a new bouffonnerie imweaieh 
Mr. Reece and Mr. Famie. The Lyceum rwpe 
on Wednesday with a new drama, founded, wri 
the author's permission, on Mr. Wilkie Celling 
story The Dead Secret. In this piece Miss Bw -1 
man (Mrs. Crowe) will reappear. The Princess ] 
will reopen on the 10th prox. with a new me;> : 
drama by Mr. Byron entitled Guinea Gt/li; e 
Lights and Shadows of London Life. Mr. WL,; 
Collins's dramatic version of his story entitl-i 
The Moonstone will be produced about the lit; 
prox., at the Olympic. 


MUSIC. 

Lr.irzio journals state that an important ejec¬ 
tion of autographs of celebrated compears la 
lately passed iuto the possession of Dr. Jospl 
Muller, comprising 37 original letters—from J.s. 
Bach (3), C. P. S. Bach (2), Beethorra ft. 
Couperin (2), Gluck (4), Gretry (2), Hands!-Tt 
Haydn (.3), Di Lasso (1), Lully (3), Morky 4 
Mozart (4), II. Schiitz (1); besides original MSi- 
of unpublished compositions by Bach, Co >:ri 
Handel (a complete opera), Ilaydn, Lully, Meait, 
and H. Schiitz (fragment of an opera), lb* 
relies appear to have been carefully guarded fro# 
the public eye during the life-time of their orisial 
collector, who also left instructions that that 
should not he published until a certain number# 
years after his death. 

The personal assistance of MM. Gounod, Srist* 
Saens, Massenet, and other musicians of reps! 
has been promised at the opening performa®# 
a series of popular concerts organised by M. feif 
in Angers (l)up. Maine-et-Loire). * 

A musical festival is to be held at the Sal 
Theatre, Hamburg, on January 2, 1878, in «i 
memoration of the first performance of an op* 
in that place, entitled Adam and Eve, in the 
1678. 

The Netherlands composer, Polack Danish.* 
present residing at Dresden, has been app*a® 
Correspondent to the Royal Conservatoire < 
Brussels by the Belgian Government. 

The prize offered by the Harmonic Society* 
Antwerp for a festal overture for the Bat* 
commemoration was awarded to Jean Blocks. ( 

The title of Knight of the Legion of Hot 1 * 
has been conferred upon M. Leo Delibes. 

It is reported that an exceptionally interest*! 
choral and orchestral concert—to be derote’. > 
most exclusively to the performance of the 
positions of Liszt—will take place at Leif-"?' 
the middle of September; and among ot» 
works tho “ Faust Symphony ” is to be 2i' r ’-® 
that occasion. Dr. F. Stade, the well-known * 
rairer of Dr. Liszt's compositions, will hare » 
direction of the choir. 

A Committee has been formed for the 
nation of candidates for professorships u 
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newly-e«tabli9hed Marcello Lyceum at Venice, 
consisting of the Maestri Pedrotti, Mazzucato, 
and B&zzini. The examinations were to com¬ 
mence on August 23, and to last ten days. 

Lr consequence of the illness of Mdlle. Titiens, 
most of the music at the Gloucester Festival 
originally intended for that artiste has been 
allotted to Mdlle. Albani. The list of other voca¬ 
lists engaged for that occasion remains unchanged 
Tbs next series of Winter Classical Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace will commence on Sep¬ 
tember 29," and terminate about the end of April. 

The first Monday Popular Concert of the en¬ 
suing season at St. James’s Hall will take place 
on November 12; and the first Saturday Concert 
on the 17th of the same month. 
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Now ready, VOLUME XL of the ACA¬ 
DEMY, January to June, 1877, hound in 
cloth, price 10s., free by post , 12?.; also 
CASES for BINDING Volume XL, price 
28., free by post 2 s. 4d. 

All Bach Numbers of the ACADEMY may 
be had from the commencement of the publi¬ 
cation in October, 1869. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


FIBE DEPARTMENT. 


FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £722,467 18 9 
LOSSES. 393,848 3 6 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de¬ 
ducting re-ass u ran cos .... £242.665 2 1 

BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits : 
£1 10«. per cent, per annum on sum Assured, 
upon all Policies entitled to participate. 


FUNDS. 

After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 


Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 

CAPITAL PAID-UP.£259,546 0 0 

FIRE FUND. 400,000 0 0 

RESERVE FUND. 600,000 0 0 

BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS . 99,601 19 6 

LIFE FUNDS. 2,103,803 1 10 


£3,492,950 1 4 


GROWTH OF FUNDS. 


1861.£785.645 

1866 . 1,254.277 

1871 . 2,196,972 

1876 . 3,492,950 


Extract from Auditors' Report. 

“ We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 
the said Balance Sheets.” 

JOHN H. MCLAREN, Manager. 

DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

May be provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

ANNUAL INCOME £205,000. 

£1,120,000 have been paid as COMPENSATION. 

A fixed ram in case of Denth by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
« the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years' Standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 


S UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Chief Office. 63 Thukadxf.edlb Street. London, 


Chief Office. 63 Thukadxf.edlb Street. London. 
Branch Office, 60 Charing Cross; 

And at Oxford Street, comer of Vere Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 

Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 

J. G. PRIESTLEY. Actuary. 


PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and Induces a 
proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


KAMPTULICON CARPET. 


A warm, soft, and noiseless Floor Cloth. I For Libraries and Studios. 

For Hotels and Clubs. | For Halls and Stone Floors. 

For Counting Houses and Shops. For Billiard Booms and Passages. 

For Churches and Public Buildings. I Plain and in the choicest designs. 

Soft as an ordinary Carpet, and specially recommended for the Nursery. Will wash, and doea not absorb dost, 

INDIA RUBBER MACINTOSH COATS, 

Of superior make, in every material, style, and quality. 

LADIES’ WATERPROOF MANTLES. I COACHMEN'S DRIVING COATS. 

WATERPROOF LEGGINGS AND OVERSHOES. \ WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS AND RUC5. 

India Bubber Hot-Water Bottles, Air and Water Beds, Cushions, &c., Ac. 

VULCANISED INDIA KI BBEK MATS, 

For Carriages, Warehouses, Offices, Conservatories, and Entrance Halls, ho. Made any site and thicknea. 


BRITANNIA RUBBER AND KAMPTULICON COMPANY, 

32 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


7 S G o a O A 


In J-lb. and ^-lb. packets. (Tekth International Medal Awarded.) 

The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is pi- 
pared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice descriptor 
Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to distinguish it from otb 
varieties. “ A most delicious and valuable article .”— Standard. 

FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


PILOSAGINB 


FOR WHISKERS, 801(1 £2:t^nr rs ’ 


POST FiTeeVo AN ^ADDRESS. MOUSTACHES, and 


Registered { PILOSAGINE } Trado Mark. BALDNESS. 


“The many genuine Testimonials given Messrs. Wright & Co., of Hull, prove their Pilosagine to be efficacious and b&fl 
In its work.” —Radcliffe Observer. 


Sent by Post, securely packed, free from observation, for 20, 30, 60, or 132 Stamps, by 
the Sole Inventors and Manufacturers, 

WRIGHT & CO. Wright Street, Hull. _ 


PUREST WATER IN THE WORLD. 


BURROWS’ MALVERN WATERS, 


The pure plain NATURAL WATER (the best Table VaS 
known) and BURROWS’ MALVERN SELTZER, SODA, P0TASI 
and LITHIA WATERS (the best of all Mineral Waters) ; also a pH 
LEMONADE and GINGER BEER, prepared with the same p# 
Water. All these are bottled at the famous Springs. 


Address: W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 

London Depdt: E. GALLAIS & CO., 27 Margaret Street, W. 


PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO. 

Bottle* containing 33 measured doses, is. 6 d. 

Hold by all Chemists. 

In the preparation of this Tonic the greatest care is exercised. It is 
afaithlul compound of Quinine, the active principle of Yellow Cin¬ 
chona, or Peruvian Bark, blended with a refined trustworthy prepara¬ 
tion of Iron, produced in a form which the experience of many years 
■has proved the best. It offers a ready mean* of gaining the strength 
and other benefits afforded by Quinine and Iron, without any tear of 
411 consequences—The name of J. Peppbu is signed in red ink on the 
label. 


♦TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN. — A 

■A- fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 


T ime o e w a h,” 

After the Celebrated Painting by 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., 

Is the Second Picture issued by 
THE VICTORIA ART UNION. 

The First Picture was 
“THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS,” 

Painted by P. R. Morris, A.R.A. 

Subscribers, upon payment of a Guinea in advance, will re- 


when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, dtowsy feeling, 
with sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and 


with sensations of fulness, headache, pain lieneath the shoulders, and 
Other indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podo- 
nhyllin is much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective 
lor removing bile.—Prepared by J. Pkppkk. 237 Tottenham Court 
Road. London, whose name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d. and 
As. fkl. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


L OCK YER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 

Large bottles. Is. 6 d. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 


Large bottles. Is. Cxi. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheanrat. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


oeive a First Proof of Twelve Pictures in the order ns produced 
by the Union. These Pictures will be sold to non subscribers 
at prices varying from Two to Five Shillings each. 

The above Pictures may be obtained at No. 121 Pall Mall, 
S.W., price Two Shillings' each (carriage free. Two Shillings 
and Sixpence), or at Messrs. W. H. Smith A. Sons’ Bookstalls. 
The Terms to the Trade may be ha l of the Secretary. 

Cheques or Post Office orders (on the Post Office, Charing 
Cross, W.C.) should be made payable to 

MR. FREDERICK ENOCH, SECRETARY to the VICTORIA 
ART UNION, No. 121 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Q.OUPIL & CO.’S PICTURE GALLEKD 
JjONDON, 25 Bedford Street, Covent Gail 
JpARIS, 9, Rue Chaptal. 
pARIS, 19 Boulevard Montmartre. 
JpARIS, 2 Place de l'Opera. 

NE'V YORK, 170 Fiftli Avenue. 
r JUIE HAGUE, 20 Plants. 

I gERLIN, 00 Cliarlotten Strasse. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1877. 
No. 278, Neio Series. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all lusiness 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ifc., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

J dictionary of Christian Biography, Litera¬ 
ture, Sects and Doctrines, being a Con¬ 
tinuation of the Dictionary of the Bible. 
Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., 
and Henry Wace, M.A. Vol. I., A-D. 
(London: John Murray, 1877.) 

There is, perhaps, no department of histo¬ 
rical knowledge where the student finds 
Such a paucity of trustworthy books of re¬ 
ference as in that to which the volume 
before ns is devoted. The far wider in¬ 
terest possessed for general readers by 
■ (be lives of soldiers, statesmen, artists, 
poets, and philosophers has seriously 
cramped the room Assigned in ordinary bio- 
graphical dictionaries (even the great 
French one) to the eminent men who made 
Christian polity and literature what it is. And 
in trnth, apart from the huge Dictionary of 
lloreri, first issned more than two hundred 
venrs ago, and not reprinted since Drouot’s 
edition in 1759, there is almost nothing to be 
had on Christian biography save the Jesuit 
Feller’s inaccurate and partisan compendium. 
This new addition to Dr. Smith’s nseful series 
will therefore be welcomed eagerly; and, 
although the public to which it appeals is 
smaller than that to which some of the 
- former issues were addressed, there is no 
reason to doubt its speedy dissemination. 

• Its usefulness, however, is seriously 
limited by the rule of breaking off short at 
the end of the eighth century, which was 
adopted, no doubt after much consideration, 
but not the less unfortunately, in its imme¬ 
diate precursor, the first volume of the Dic- 
Imuiry of Christian Antiquities. The limitation 
a tar more embarrassing than in that work, 
because, while Christian archaeology after 
the ninth century has rather an artistic 
and dilettante interest, from the ninth century 
downwards, on the contrary, the intellectual 
stature and literary influence on Christianity 
the theologians who followed the age of 
Karl the Great much exceed those of his 
contemporaries, nay, of the patristic divines 
subsequent to the fifth century, with the 
two exceptions of Gregory the Great and 
John of Damascus. But, once reconciled 
perforce to the restricted area of the under¬ 
taking, our acknowledgments are due to the 
editors for the thoroughness with which they 
have covered the earlier part of the era in¬ 
cluded, noting, as they do, every personal 
name which is found in the writings of the 
lathers antecedent to the ninth century. 
But we think that a mistake of some im¬ 
portance has been made by introducing 
several articles which have no strict relation 


to the categories of the title-page. There 
are not a few whose place should properly 
have been in the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities ; and if it lias been felt that they 
were too cursorily treated there, or if their 
omission was discovered too late, it would 
have been wiser to insert them in an 
appendix to that work than to intercalate 
them in one of a different scope. This re¬ 
mark applies to entries such as Abrasax, 
perhaps to Cabbalali, and certainly to Bap¬ 
tism, Confession, Confirmation, and some 
others, while no consistent principle of sup¬ 
plementing previous defects is visible, since 
some important omissions of the previous 
work, as for example Commixture, are not 
filled in. There is also, of course, the inevit¬ 
able inequality of merit and accuracy among 
the contributors, for there is nothing 
like a joint-stock publication of this sort 
for emphasising the personal equation 
of writers. And there are some very weak 
names indeed in the customary list prefixed 
to the main work, intermingled, it is true, 
with those of several of the best scholars in 
the country, and of a few outside it. 
Where the work is good, it could scarcely 
be much better ; but where it is not in strong 
hands, much amendment is desirable. For 
one class of entries the students of the 
obscurer byways of ecclesiastical history 
have reason to be grateful ; to wit, the 
copious notices of Celtic saints who have 
left their names to many parishes and 
churches in Wales, Cornwall, Scotland, and 
Ireland, but concerning whom absolutely 
nothing is to be found in ordinary books of 
reference. Curiously enough, however, the 
very first of these names which ought to be 
present, and head tho Dictionary, is absent. 
The Breton St. Aaron, martyred at Caerleon- 
on-Csk in the time of Diocletian, is not to 
be found, nor yet that other Aaron, Bishop 
of Auxerre, who died in 807 (and therefore 
flourished within the limit of the plan), for 
the first item of the onomasticon is Abbanus. 
The bibliography, also, is often insufficient. 
The first omission of importance is that of 
Prof. Wright’s Apostolical Acts and Epistles, 
which is not included by Prof. Lipsins in 
the apparatus he appends to his article on 
Acts of the Apostles (Apocryphal ), albeit it 
is the chief recent contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of the subject, and has been published 
for several years. The Abrahamite sect, 
which arose in Antioch about the close of 
the eighth century, and which seems to have 
been a branch of the Paulicianists, is not 
named, nor yet Abncara, the controversialist 
Bishop of Haran, though we may perhaps 
find him in a later volume under the name of 
Theodore. But there should at least have 
been a cross-reference. On the other hand 
the articles Ahdias and Acacius are fuller 
than we had a right to expect, and are very 
good indeed. 

Under Adeodatus we ought to be told, hut 
are not, that the pope of that name who 
succeeded Vitalian is sometimes counted as 
Adeodatns II., Densdedit being then reckoned 
as Adeodatus I., a point Mr. Ffoulkes has over¬ 
looked in glossing the other names. Under 
Ambrose some typographical accident has oc¬ 
curred, for the order of pagination is 90,93,92, 
91, 94, &c., which is a little confusing at first. 
The article itself is, biographically, a good 


one, but the critical portion of it does not 
suggest original familiarity with the author, 
as his marked peculiarities of style and 
thought are very meagrely indicated. On 
the other hand, Prof. Lightfoot’s Amphilo- 
chius leaves nothing to be desired, and Prof. 
Bright’s Athanasius also deserves high com¬ 
mendation as an able and appreciative 
survey of one of the noblest characters and 
most brilliant careers in Christian antiquity. 
Bat we are pulled up again by such an article 
as that on Aphraates, where two persons are 
put under a single heading by the expedient 
of telling usthat one is not the other; whilens 
to that other, known as the “Persian Sage,” 
we miss the necessary information as to the 
literary doubt between him and St. James 
of Nisibis, touching the authorship of certain 
treatises, a dispute which required a cross- 
reference to James, not afforded. There is 
a convenient summary of the little-known 
ecclesiastical history and status of the 
Armenians, by Mr. George Williams, but it 
needs the mention of some more books for 
those who desire further information, notably 
Chamick’s History of Armenia and Captain 
Forteseuo’s useful little work The Armenian 
Church. In M. do Pressense’s list of the 
chief editions of St. Augustine, one of the best 
and most convenient is omitted, the Bassano 
4to reprint of the Benedictine, in 18 vols., 
1797-1807, and the article itself, though 
painstaking, is not quito what the notice of 
the most famous of theologians ought to 
have been. Against this may bo set Dr. 
Hort’s excellent papers on the very intricate 
snbjects of Bardcsain and Basilides, and Canon 
Venables’ on Basilius of Caesarcia and St. 
John Chrysostom, though the St. Basil 
is a little out of scale with the general 
proportions of the work. Bar-Simeon, 
or Barsaunas of Ephesus in Trajan’s reign, 
is one of the missing names. Under Bar- 
surnas of Nisibis there is a very important 
omission, that of his advocacy of a married 
clergy, and his enactment of a canon to that 
end in the council of Adri, convened by the 
Nestorians of his party. Nor are we told 
precisely that he was master of the School of 
Edessa before his banishment, though it may 
be just possible to pick the fact out of the 
notice. Prof. Stubbs is very helpful when¬ 
ever he comes in, as in such entries as 
Alcuin, Beda, Benedict Biscop, and a number 
of English ecclesiastical worthies of less 
notoriety. But Benedict of Nursia, by Mr. I. 
G. Smith, is scarcely adequate, and lacks 
bibliographical completeness also. Bertram 
of Paris, Bishop of Le Mans, since he was ap¬ 
pointed by King Gontram of Orleans and 
Burgundy to regulate the public affairs of 
the Church in those dominions, and was 
himself the William of Wykeham of his day, 
ought not to have been left out, for he may 
be found in Gregory of Tours, not to speak 
of Mabillon, the Bollandists, Moroni, and 
Richard and Giraud. No less than three 
Bonifaces are missing from the catalogue of 
this name, one of whom, the martyr of A.B. 
290, is the hero of a story sufficiently curious 
to have been worth' insertion. Prof. 
Cowell’s learned and elaborate article on 
Buddhism is one of the most important and 
practically nsefnl papers in the volume, but 
even it illustrates the bibliographical incom¬ 
pleteness already complained of. The ap- 
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paratus he gives does not include Alabaster’s 
Wheel of the Law, Sclilagentweit’s Bud¬ 
dhism. in Tibet, Schott’s Buddhaismus in 
Eiochasien, Sir Coomara Swamy’s Sutta 
Nipdta, or Major Cunningham’s Laddie. The 
article Chosroes, by Mr. Birks, is really a 
summary of Persian Church history, includ¬ 
ing that of the Mazdek sect, and is a valu¬ 
able feature in the book. Prof. Westcott’s 
Clement of Alexandria is also good—better 
than Prof. Salmon’s essay on Clemen, 
tine Literature, which does not grapple 
sufficiently with the problems which 
Hilgenfeld, more than any other critic, 
has started in connexion with the 
Simon-Paul theory, and the question of a 
Pauline v. Petrine Church, ultimately con¬ 
ciliated by the Ephesine school of St. John» 
Under Commodianus we should have liked 
some more instructive account of his very 
curious writings than is actually given. The 
book is very accessible, in vol. xiii. of 
Gersdorf’s Bill. Patt. Eccl. Lat. Select. 
(Leipzig, 1847), containing also Minucins 
Felix, Firmicus Maternus, and Paulinus of 
Nola, all edited by Oehler. It is most inter¬ 
esting as the earliest example of popular 
controversy on record, both as assailing 
one belief and inculcating another; and as 
we do not get anything quite like him till 
the smaller fry who followed in the wake of 
Ulric von Hutten in the sixteenth century, 
we might have had a little more of him. The 
notice speaks only of the linguistic interest 
of his verses, which is less than their historical 
value in estimating the real position of 
classioal paganism as a popular belief at the 
time of its impending downfall. Mr. John 
Wordsworth’s articles on Constantine the 
Great and his sons are among the best 
and fullest in this volume. Mr. J. M. 
Fuller’s Coptic Church is an excellent sum¬ 
mary of a difficult subject; while his Bona - 
tism is nearly as good, though he gives way 
rather more to the love of fine writing than 
most of his colleagues—a fault very common 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, but quite alien 
from the judicial simplicity which should 
made works of the kind. Under Diocletian 
we miss any reference to the ingenious 
paradox, lately maintained with much learn¬ 
ing and dialectic skill by Mr. A. J. Mason, 
that the great Emperor was really a friend 
to the Christians, and is most unfairly 
charged with the guilt of the Tenth Per¬ 
secution. It is impossible, in a brief survey 
like the present, to do more than lightly 
touch on detached points for praise or 
blame in so copious and minute a work ; 
but enough has been said to show that it 
is on the whole a valuable addition to a 
scholar’s library, though it wiH need very 
thorough revision when another edition has 
to be prepared. Richard F. Little dale. 


My Life from 1815 to 1849. By Charles 
Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, late 
of the Coldstream Guards; Author of 
“ My Youth by Sea and Land.” In Two 
Volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) 

Ox* has heard of a dignified clergyman, 
who in his earlier day had fought under 
Nelson at Trafalgar, and under Wellington at 
Waterloo. Major Loftue, whose adventures i 


“ by sea and land ” from 1809 to 1816 proved 
him, a year or two hack, to be a genuine “ old 
salt,” has taken up his versatile pen once 
more to sketch his reminiscences of a crack 
regiment, “ the Coldstreams.” We suppose 
these things were possible before the days of 
competitive examination, and when the 
Regent or the Duke of York chose to say 
the word; but, though notes avons change 
tout cela, is it certain that the services will 
be officered by men of more resource and 
savoir fairs, more tact and discrimination, 
because the opening to them lies through 
flooring classical and mathematical papers, 
and writing English essays on the “ influ¬ 
ence of the drama on morality ” ? Major 
Loftus, to judge from the tenor of his re¬ 
flections, more amusing than profound, and 
savouring of an almost extinct Toryism, in 
the two volumes now before ns, evidently 
thinks “ the old was better.” He hardly 
leaves his first love, the navy, in consequence 
of a fall from the main rigging to the quarter¬ 
deck, and being threatened with blindness, 
before he finds an opening for himself in the 
sister service ; and when after long years and 
a good deal of practice and observation of 
both, he sits down to record his deliberate 
opinions, one of his first cries is “ no more 
ironclads,” with a British tar’s citation of 
Collingwood, Nelson, Howe, Rodney, and the 
rest. “ All these men,” he remarks, “ had 
large fleets under their command ; they did 
not run foul of or sink each other; their 
great object was to sink their foes.” And 
later on (in vol. i., 62) he asks, still more 
pertinently, what would happen in time of 
war should “these ironclads be compelled to 
blockade an enemy’s port ? ” Elsewhere 
(in vol. ii., 26, <fcc.) he is found decidedly at 
issue with our great economists “ whose 
talk is against a standing army,” and reduces 
a Manchester “colonel of volunteers” to 
the conclusion, bound to follow upon a dis¬ 
continuance thereof, that “ we do not want 
Gibraltar and Malta and Canada, sir, at all.” 

Not, indeed, that Major Loftus’s military 
career afforded him so much insight into 
the real art of war as his earlier naval ex¬ 
periences. Before ever he could put on his 
uniform he had a recurrence of his old 
attack of inflammations in the right hip and 
left eye, and these appear to have been 
chronic, till he became totally blind. When 
he was able to join his battalion it was 
quartered at the Tower, and while there he 
had occasionally to command the guard 
stationed at the West India Docks, as well 
as to realise the singular gastronomic expe¬ 
rience of being on the “ Bank guard.” Per¬ 
haps, too, he could quote as “ non cuivis 
homini” his having been called off from a 
dinner-party by his cousin, “ the resident 
governor of the Tower,” because “ the mob 
had summoned it to surrender.” He was 
next quartered at Windsor, where he could 
already sympathise with the blind old king 
in seclusion there, and perhaps got the idea of 
the visit to Hanover in q uest of an oculist which 
be made some years after. English surgical 
aid of the most eminent character, however, 
early in his career, gave him the soundest 
advice—plenty of exercise, and a limit of 
two glasses of sherry per diem. Amid the 
dissipation and extravagance of barrack 
life, with an acquaintance with spendthrift 


officers and “ fortunate youths ” (snei 
the handsome Spaniard, pp. 39-11), oft- 
cemented by a keen taste for field sports j 
common with him, Charles Loftus had with 
his brothers imbibed early prudence for. 
his gallant and distinguished father, s-, 
really showed great capacity for touching 
pitch without the normal consequent- 
At the end of the London season in wti.? 
he was presented at Court our hero wer. 
down to the paternal abode in Nortf, 
where the life was diversified by ridii. 
sporting, and smuggler-chasing, with no* 
and then a domestic picnic on the sc, 
coast, in which his father and sisters, tie i 
governess, and the household en masse,vet'. 
wont to take part after a patriarchal fashi.i j 
One of these picnics was to Weybonra! 
Hoope, on the Norfolk coast, which we art' 
told that General Loftns got the Govern¬ 
ment. of the day to protect from invasion It 
quoting the distich :— 

“ He who would Old England win, 

At Weyborne Hoope must first begin." 

In 1818 Charles Loftus was on the getr;" 
of honour at the Duke of Clarence's wei 
In 1819, at the instance of the Fra; 
Regent’s private secretary, Sir Frederick 
Watson, he accepted the appointment of ah i 
de-camp to General B., the Lientmr- j 
Governor of Guernsey, a post of consider-. 
able delicacy, as a high dispute wastfcrinca 
the time between the “ High Baum id 
the Royal Court,” and as General B. wiidl 
was an arbitrary, uncertain man, peculiarly 
difficult to keep in good humour. TLe 
aide-de-camp learnt, however, to fill np th 
lists for his chief’s dinner-parties, mifito 
and civilian; to avoid clashing with fas 
flirtations; to ride by his side over any ail 
every obstacle in visits of inspection; aid 
to “ tame brutes that no other man con! 
ride with troops ; ” in short, to keep in wii 
his general, for which he got credit—as he 
found when he accompanied him frc*a 
Guernsey to Carlton House, where General 
B. had to take turn as the Prince Regent's 
equerry—in the highest quarter. His Royaf- 
Highness told him, as far as a wink coali 
do it, “ that he knew he had a queer on* 
to deal with.” On their return to Guernsey 
our hero came off best in the trap which tb* 
Governor appears to have laid for him » 
for former aides-de-camp, in the cellar and 
the cellar-book, a trap which justifies ths 
Prince Regent’s opinion of him ; but it had 
been well if he had shown equal discreti® 
when he accompanied him to Sark on»s 
official excursion, and at a picnic in th« 
lovely valley Descarte so ingratiated him- 
self with a pretty brunette who was of the 
party that he was well-nigh entangled in * 
duel with another admirerof large fortune and 
double her age ; and felt himself awkwardly 
involved in a love-affair which, we feel quite 
sure, was no part of his practical code of life- 
government, though he, at this distance of 
time, “ warns young men ” against such 
goings-on with singular complacency. The 
progress of this love-affair illustrates Byrons 
lines beginning “ Love is of man's life J 
thing apart.” After one or two stolen Me- 
a-tetes, Charles Loflus left Guernsey tor 
England, in time to witness George D.s 
coronation, and the wretched business ot 
Queen Caroline’s dismissal from the gal« s 
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of the Abbey, on which occasion he records r 
“ the natural feeling with which the King a 
and the Duke of York pressed each ot her \ 
warrnlr to the heart, as the latter gave the 1 
kiss of fealty ” ! Then came some yeomanry c 
csraliy organising in Norfolk; the ex- ] 
citemc’nt of the Queen’s trial ; then moro 1 
volunteering, intermingled with woodcock < 
-hooting in Norfolk, and divers reminis- ; 
rences of the Norfolk Rangers; and at i 
a-t a coach-drive of the old-fashioned type, 1 
vhich Major Loftns tells so well, from Nor- i 
rich to London, where in Wimpole Street he 
hand a letter from the brunette’s sister, and 
carat that he was booked to escort her to the 
Panorama in Leicester Square on the morrow. 

We do not care to pursue much further the 
eaisode of Elise, as we presume the Major 
himself would scarcely have printed the last 
acts and scenes of it unless he felt sure he 
had survived all who had any part in it. 

His successful attempt to obtain a stolen 
interview with her at the suburban school 
to which she had been sent, an interview 
during chnrcli-time, in the absence of her 
tehoolmistress, in which Major Loftus 
Laired in lady’s attire, with fair ringlets, a 
tniiv bonnet with a white veil, a pelerine 
rilled at the throat, a pair of lavender 
loves, and a parasol—this, and a description 
f the sobs and kisses, and feminine distress, 
right well have been left out of an otherwise 
cry attractive and amusing book. Though 
be two parted with vows of mutual love 
.miconfidence, and though theMajor devotes 
rage to sentimentalities after the annonnee- 
tent that “ in three months my poor Elise 
as no more,” we cannot help a suspicion 
at “light rued young Ferdinand,” as 
ie poet writes ; especially as he very soon 
stewards put into practice liis laudably 
latter-of-fact resolve “ that he would marry 
ie first amiable person that liked him, and 
odd settle in the country.” This came 
vat when, in 1825, lie married the youngest 
uighter of Colonel Dixon, a splendid liorso- 
"Dian, who rode to hounds with him, and 
d not feel, probably, the sole drawback 
1 his love in Dunham Cottage—“ the 
ant of shooting-ground.” Thenceforth his 
'e seems to have been divided betwixt 
luntry pursuits, visits to Leicestershire 
r hunting, re-embodying the Norfolk 
•vmanry, in which he took an active 
-terest, and journeys by day and night on 
fiction business, wherein he proved himself 
good-tempered, but most successful can- 
i-iser of West Norfolk—at any rate, so 
uccessful that a well-conceived but futile 
‘tempt was made to kidnap him before the 
-ding days. In spite of Mr. Coke of 
lolkbam, the Tories won the election, and 
be opposition cry was, “That confounded 
-‘How Loftus is doing it all.” 

It may have been due to Iris electioneering 
•'I’ckani, that in 1844, when he had taken 
■v wife and daughter to Havre for a season, 
md thence returned home for yeomanry 
practice, he found out the existence of a 
secret cabal against him, and of a story, 
promoted by one of the officers, that he had 
left the country with the bills for clothing 
ind equipping the corps unpaid. Upon de¬ 
manding a court of enquiry, Major Loftus 
was able to disprove all the charges to the 
uttermost; and, while the disaffected officers 


resigned their commissions, the October ball 
at N orwich, where the Major was present, 
was the scene of an ovation on the part of 
his old friends and allies. We have not 
occasion or space to close our review of 
Major Loftus’s volumes with any sum¬ 
mary survey of a life which is still in pro¬ 
gress, and which we trust may be extended 
yet further. In his blindness, long since 
complete, he has found special leisure for 
reminiscences, always amusing, often in¬ 
structive, and full of shrewdness and good 
breeding. On such social subjects as “ out¬ 
door relief,” and the English bane of drunk¬ 
enness, and on strikes and working men’s 
combinations, his wisdom is practical if 
not profound. About matters of natural 
history he is an observant chronicler, as, 
for example, where (in vol. ii., 140, scq.) he 
disconrses on herons and heronries, and 
the distances these birds will fly to feed. 
With one reservation, which we have already 
made, these volumes seem to us to deserve 
a cordial welcome. James Davies. 


EPOCHS OE HISTORY. 

The Normans in Eurnjie. By the Rev. A. 

H. Johnson, M.A. (London : Longmans, 
1877.) 

In having to deal with a period embracing 
more than three centuries, the writer of this 
volume, by comparison with his fellow-con¬ 
tributors to the Series, has laboured under 
some disadvantage. Much compression was 
obviously necessai'y to enable him to do bare 
justice to a large subject within a limited 
space, and the result lias been that his his¬ 
torical summaries are at times a little tough 
of digestion. Such chapters, however, as 
the third, in which the European events of 
a quarter of a century are condensed into a 
few paragraphs, and the sixth, wherein 
many opposing lines of interest are drawn to 
a converging point, stand almost alone as 
examples of undue conciseness. Through¬ 
out the book Mr. Johnson has brought into 
clear prominence the great landmarks of the 
period which ho surveys, and has expended 
pains upon those features of character, inci¬ 
dent and description, which are best calcu¬ 
lated to seize the imagination and impress 
the memory of the student. His grasp of his 
subject is indicated by the stress which he lays 
upon essential as distinguished from subsidiary 
facts—upon broad definitions of racial charac¬ 
teristics, the comparative policies of different 
rulers, and the consequences for good or 
evil of steps definitively taken in a particular 
direction. Accepting the conquest of Eng¬ 
land by the Normans as the culminating 
event of their history, and the main fulcrum 
of tlieir influence npon the world, he leads 
up to the narrative of its accomplishment 
by tracing the gradual course of their 
“ exodus ” from Scandinavia since the ninth 
century, and the process by which they 
succeeded in establishing a more or less 
secure footing in all the principal countries 
of Europe. This outline includes a sketch 
of the mythology and the social and political 
organisation common to the several branches 
of the Northern family, together with a 
graphic delineation of their physical and 
mental characteristics. Special attention is 


drawn to “their extraordinary versatility and 
power of adapting themselves to varied forms 
and states of society ” (p. 18), which stood 
them in stead of the originality and individu¬ 
ality possessed by other races, and confirmed 
whatever hold their vigour and enterprise 
had once succeeded in obtaining. To the 
foundation of the Duchy of Normandy by 
Iloilo, and the steps by which his successors 
acquired a position of semi-equality with their 
suzerain and of political independence which 
rendered the conquest of England practic¬ 
able, Mr. Johnson properly devotes a con¬ 
siderable share of Iris space. The settlement 
in France is shown to have been chiefly im¬ 
portant as serving to determine thenceforth 
their national type. 

“ In Normandy the best French qualities appear; 
the vivacity, the impulsiveness, the cleverness of 
the Romanised Celt seem to have gained strength 
from the courage, the high spirit of independence, 
the perseverance, the chivalry of the Scandinavian. 
.... In Normandy the union of the Scandina¬ 
vian nobles with the French lower classes pro¬ 
duces a famous and peculiar type of men, the best 
of the French, the conquerors and wise Kings of 
Sicily, the powerful conquerors and organisers of 
England, the flower of chivalry, and the heroes 
of the Crusades ” (p. 65). 

A slight portrait of the romantic Duke 
Robert, whose motley character is indicated 
in his two sobriquets of “ the Devil ” and 
“ the Magnificent,” is followed by a more 
laboured delineation of his greater son, the 
Conqueror. After an account of William’s 
triumph over the opposition raised to his 
ducal succession, a brief outline is given of 
the principles of the feudal system which, by 
whomsoever perfected in Normandy, is identi¬ 
fied with his name in England. Due consider¬ 
ation is at'the same time bestowed upon the 
growing influence of religion at this period, 
by which the evils of feudalism were partially 
counterbalanced, and some of its redeeming 
features brought into an ennobling alliance. 
Rapidly reviewing the troubled history of 
England under its Danish and Saxon kings, 
and the effect of his long residence and train¬ 
ing in Normandy npon the character and 
policy of Edward the Confessor, which paved 
the way for William’s design, Mr. Johnson 
passes to recount the struggle between the 
Duke and his French neighbours which con¬ 
solidated his power at home, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to the story of his great achievement. 
The description of Harold’s gallant, but 
ineffectual, struggle against internal re¬ 
bellion and foreign invasion at once, and of 
the critical battle of Senlae which sealed his 
fate, is emphasised by a vivid contrast. The 
failure of the Saxons' resistance is shown to 
have been owing to “ their strong Bpirit of 
localisation and consequent want of imperial 
unity; ” the success of the Normans, to 
their “ strong organisation and administra¬ 
tion, executive and military,” under their 
great leader (p. 13‘J). A chapter is devoted 
to an exposition of the political and social 
system established by the Conqueror, which, 
thanks rather to the judicious modifications 
it effected in existing institutions than to its 
elements of novelty, laid the secure founda¬ 
tion of a monarchy that endured for nearly 
six centuries. A discriminating glance is 
cast, at the close of this chapter, upon the 
different results of feudalism in England and 
i France, to which the latest developments of 
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their political structures may be respectively 
traced. 

The ecclesiastical policy of William next 
receives the attention which it deserves, as 
constituting the basis of all subsequent re¬ 
lations between Church and State in Eng¬ 
land. The narrative of his reign is com¬ 
pleted by a brief notice of the Domesday 
Survey and of the objects which it served 
to attain. We cannot follow Mr. Johnson 
in his account of the two next reigns, the 
events of which are outlined with equal 
force and precision. His survey of English 
history during the Norman period fitly 
closes with an accurate sketch of the admini¬ 
strative and legal organisation set on foot by 
the Conqueror and perfected by Henry I. 

One or two deficiencies might be supplied 
with advantage in a second edition of the 
work. Since it purports to treat of the in¬ 
cursions of the Normans over Europe, their 
settlement in Italy deserves, as the author 
is the first to admit, a much fuller notice. 
A chapter devoted to the fortunes of tlio 
Apulian and Sicilian dynasties would lend 
that touch of colour to the record which it 
now wants, and tho requisite space might 
be obtained by omitting the genealogical 
tables in the Appendix, which are not likely 
to be often consulted. It would add vitality 
to the account of the Norman administra¬ 
tion if a reference were made to the fact that 
the proceedings of the Curia Regis and the 
rolls of the Treasurer and Chancellor since 
the twelfth century are still extant, and may 
be inspected at the Public Record Office. 
Mr. Johnson’s style is very readable, but the 
insertion of a name instead of an allusion to 
the person intended would conduce to the 
better understanding of his meaning in one 
or two sentences. The only inaccuracy we 
have observed occurs at page 210, where the 
Cistercian Abbey of Rievaux is placed in 
Northumberland instead of Yorkshire. These 
trifling blemishes detract nothing from tho 
general excellence of a volume which merits 
our warmest commendation. It belongs to 
a class of historical manuals the service ren¬ 
dered by which to young students can 
scarcely be overestimated. A distinct ap¬ 
prehension of guiding ideas enables the 
writer to find his way across a perplexing 
line of country, and to impart to his readers 
that sense of secular continuity and the de¬ 
pendence of modem events upon ancient 
causes without which no philosophical view 
of the world’s progress is attainable. 

Henry G. Hewlett. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The Unrivalled Classical Atlas. (Edinburgh 

and London: W. and A. K. Johnston, 
1877.) 

The World Classical Atlas. (Same Pub¬ 
lishers.) 

Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

(London: Macmillan, 1877.) 

The attention paid to geography at the 
present time has caused a number of new 
atlases to be put forth, for classical as well 
as for mediaeval and modern times ; and the 
issue of new handbooks keeps pace, as it 
should, with that of the atlases. The main 
difficulty is to settle on the plan of the 
atlas. Some prefer to have maps that hold 


good more or less for a certain period of 
time, others think that perfect accuracy can 
only be attained by constructing a map 
which shall represent the state of things in 
a given year. The latter is certainly the 
most scientific way of going to work. The 
relative importance of a city, for instance, 
is seriously damaged by the foundation of a 
new city near by; if both cities are given 
on the atlas, it represents the later state of 
things, but a student of the earlier history 
is sometimes puzzled. So again with the 
great alterations made by new roads, such 
as those over some of the Alpine passes. 
The student of the earlier history has to keep 
constantly in mind when the alterations 
were made, while a map true to the earlier 
history would clear up many of his difficul¬ 
ties. Thus a map of early England should 
give the extensive forests and marshes which 
impeded communication, and show how few 
the roads were, and how few places now im¬ 
portant were so then. Of course this is an 
ideal state of things. In a small atlas we 
must perhaps be content with the periodic 
maps, and examine bow far they carry out 
their professed aim. These two atlases of 
Messrs. Johnston consist of the same twenty- 
three maps, but arranged in a different 
shape. In the first-named the maps are 
arranged flat; in the second they fold 
across: the latter, therefore, is the smaller 
and more handy of the two, but the folding 
sometimes makes it not quite so easy 
for the eye to run rapidly across the map. 
The print is clear and good, and we think 
the editors are right in not attempting to 
give such a heavy shading of the hilly 
country as to interfere with clearness. It 
would be convenient if there had been a few 
lines of preface stating what authorities had 
been used for the maps. In the map on tho 
Geography of Homer letterpress is added, in¬ 
cluding an attempt to show the principle on 
which the list of contingents in the second 
book of the Iliad is arranged. The purpose 
of the poet would appear to be to aid the 
memory in recitation, the different parts 
each suggesting by association what is to 
follow—here the editors follow Gladstone’s 
Homer. In the map of Gaul Hannibal’s line 
of march is traced, and in that of Italy the 
enlarged sketch of Campania gives the loop- 
lines of the great roads which illustrate his 
campaigns there. A larger map of Rome is 
placed in a sort of picture-map at the com¬ 
mencement, in which the regions are 
marked. Some, but only some, of the aque¬ 
ducts are given; thus the Aqua Virginia, 
Aqua Alexandrina, and Aqua Claudia are 
marked, but not the rest. Here, again, a 
word of explanation would have been con¬ 
venient. Of the later Roman Empire several 
maps are given at different periods, includ¬ 
ing a useful view of the general direction of 
tho barbarian inroads on the fall of the 
Empire. The greater attention now being 
paid to the East shows itself in the later 
part of the atlas, the Eastern maps having 
been rather neglected in the early classical 
atlases. The late identifications in Palestine 
have been partly noticed, but here again we 
miss a few words of introduction. The 
index is specially good, the doubtful quan¬ 
tities of the names being marked and the 
authorities for them given. 


Mr. Tozer’s book on Classical Geography 
forms one of the small series of History 
Primers edited by Mr. J. R. Green, and is 
as admirable a specimen of condensed infor- 
mation as Stopford Brooke’s English Litm. 
lure. Though only 127 duodecimo pasts 
are allowed, yet besides the special chapters, 
room has been found for an interesting 
prefatory chapter on ancient geography, . 
including a sketch of the geographical view; j 
of the ancients, the seas and motmtais i 
systems of the old world, a physical, poli- j 
tical, and ethnological comparison of the 
three continents, and a notice of the liis- 
torical influence of mountains and rivers 
This is what makes the dry bones live, and 
the want of which makes so many geogrs- 
phies dry reading. Fortunately, ancient 
geography is free from the weary mass« 
useless and vague statistics with whirr 
modern geographies are too often filM. 
The special accounts are very complt-i: | 
within their narrow limits. It might have | 
been expected that Mr. Tozer would eipa. 
tiate somewhat more largely on the Gr«i 
geography on which he has bestowed so 
much pains elsewhere ; but we do not ses 
that he has given it more than its fair pr • 
portion. That Britain should only havti 
page may perhaps, at first sight, shea 
English students. We may quote one pas¬ 
sage from the general introduction:— 

“ The two great limits by which nations or ism 
are separated from one another are the mountain 
and the sea; but these act as barriers in somewiat 
different ways; for while the mountains are ale- 
lute limits, and the passage from one side of thn 
to the other has to be made, so to speak, in ;p« 
of them, the sea is, from one point of vie”, i 
means of uniting people, because its surface afoi* 
a ready means of transit when once the an of 
navigation has arisen. Thus, while it is trie, 
with Horace, to speak of the ocean as rfis»is- 
hilis, it is also true, with Homer, to call it >V J 
KeXcvHa, or the highway of nations.” 

C. W. Boa;-. 


Contes Populaires de la Grande-Bretivp 

Par Lovs Brueyre. (Paris : Haehetfe -i 
Cie., 1875.) 

The curiosity which has produced so many 
recent English versions of Servian, Russian, 
and Indian fairy-tales has led M. Loys 
Brueyre to translate into French a number 
of the nursery traditions of Great Britain 
M. Brueyre has been industrious and for¬ 
tunate in liis choice of examples from Can> 
bell’s stories of the West Highlands, frun 
Chambers’ Lowland Scotch tales, fromCroker, 
Gould, and other collectors. It is a p 7 
that collectors are very rarely awake to the 
fact that they should give popular traditions 
exactly as they find them, without ary 
attempt at literary improvement or decora¬ 
tion. M. Brueyre lias kept a watchful eye 
on corruptions of this kind, which are al'seC- 
from the volumes of his two main authorities. 
Chambers and Campbell. His object is '- ,1 
give mythological explanations of the tales, 
and of course it would be absurd, thomrb 
easy, to do this if the interpolations of modern 
men of letters had to be mythologically re¬ 
counted for. 

Is it possible to explain Miirchen 
the elemental hypothesis at all ? T' ;r 
effort has been made, as everyone knows. 
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with i mm ense pluck and dash by such 
writers as Gnbernatis. They have resolved 
most Miirchen into the corrupted detritus of 
mrths based on the processes of the elements, 
on sayings about sun, moon, comets, eclipses, 
and so on. It is unfortunate that these 
writere have, as a rule, been apt to suppose 
that the nations which they call Aryan pos¬ 
sess almost a monopoly of the Miirchen whose 
strange resemblances awaken curiosity; and 
that they have neglected to take into their 
reckoning mythopoeic agencies which are 
going on at the present day in many 
parts of the world, such as India. Mr. 
A. C. Lyall, for instance, in the Fort- 
m-jhthj Review, has given a minute account 
of the growth of contemporary myths which 
hare nothing to do with solar or elemental 
mythology. Again, every student of Miirchen 
who is also a student of savage customs 
prevalent among non-Aryan tribes recognises 
in the marvellous parts of Miirchen reflec¬ 
tions of savage usages and of savage beliefs 
which demonstrably do not spring from solar 
allegories at all, but from manners, customs, 
and the crude spiritualism and magic of 
Siberians, Finns, Zulus, and so forth. One 
finds these marvels explained by Gnbernatis, 
and in part by M. Brueyre, as fragments of the 
solar mythology of the Aryan race. We are 
indisposed to give up the simpler explana¬ 
tion. For instance, the student of savage 
life is aware that stock-groups and their 
members are named, as a rule, after animals 
or fetiches; that it is quite natural for a Cana¬ 
dian Indian girl to marry a serpent, a tortoise, 
a son, or a frog. Therefore, when he finds 
the Scotch lassie in the “Paddo” (Chambers, 
p. SO; M. Brueyre, p. 57) wooed by a 
frog, he is not tempted to say that the frog 
must be the sun, which emerges from the 
water at dawn. And when he meets the 
'ame creature, who would a-wooiug go, in 
Callaway’s tales from the Zulu, he is still 
more disinclined to think that there is any¬ 
thing peculiarly Aryan in the tradition. 
Again, when he reads of strange weapons, 
swords of miraculous sharpness, bridles and 
saddles of magical virtue, and so on, he merely 
rtdicts that all new and odd tools have a 
'medicine ” or magical virtue in the eyes of 
savages, and that their wizards give time 
a »d pains to the production of enchanted 
weapons:— 

" The sharp barbs within a wizard’s flame 
i'ere forged with peril, and the shaft of it 
Was carved by one who in great fear did sit, 

Within the haunted places of the wood.” 


T A"e know that combs were thought magical 
dungs in many lands, that iron was at first 
—and therefore probably swords also—a 
magical substance, merely because it was 
strange to early races. Why go out of the 
way, then, to say, with M. Brueyre (p. 157), 
that magical bridles, saddles, and reins are “ le 
symbole mythique qui represento l’epoque 
dc l'annce on du jour ou ils se trouvent”? 
^°t to multiply instances, we prefer to ex- 
Piam myths by existing facts and institu- 
lions rather than by a theory of symbolism. 
It any race now on earth is in the singular 
stll go of culture which eternally contem¬ 
plates the weather and transforms meteoro¬ 
logical data into myths, which myths cor- 
tt-pond with the real facts and customs 
ot savage life, the study of that race ought 


to be made as soon and as thoroughly as 
possible. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
the term Comparative Mythology should 
bo appropriated, as it is very nearly, by the 
school which would deduce the greater pro¬ 
portion of myths from corruptions of lan¬ 
guage and forgetfulness of the original 
meaning of allegorical statements about the 
sun, the wind, tho earth, and the sea. If 
ever there was a stage of culture when 
the human intellect was absorbed in the 
study of the triumphant day, the waning 
moon, the purple dawn, and all the rest 
of it, that stage of culture has now become, 
if not extinct, extremely rare. On the other 
hand, a vast variety of other mythopoeic 
agencies are still working in every ont-of- 
the-way part of the world. The deification 
of great men ; the ascription of miraculous 
virtues to stones, to pieces of metal, to every¬ 
thing in fact; the belief in human descent 
from animals, and in animal kinship ; the 
fashioning of weapons magical; the impli¬ 
cit belief in brownies and in the Poltergeist, 
which is only the “ spirit ” of onr mediums 
not yet domesticated ; the notion that men 
can assume animal forms—are all living 
in contemporary creeds, and may all be 
traced in the higher and lower mytho¬ 
logies of the world. These influences cross 
and mix with the elemental current of my¬ 
thology. Very often a substratum of savage 
myths underlies an upper structure of more 
refined and nobler fancies. The result is 
a confused mass which cannot bo disen¬ 
tangled too tenderly, and which will never 
he understood as long as it is fashionable 
to explain it in a dashing style. Nor will 
Miirchen ever be studied as they should 
ho while investigators avert their eyes 
from the nursery-talcs of non-Aryan races. 
It will not do to explain a marvel by saying 
that it results from the forgotten meaning of 
an Aryan word, if the same story occurs in 
several non-Aryan races, among Samoyeds 
and Zulus. M. Brueyre touches very gently 
on this side of the subject, which Sir George 
Dasent, years ago, laid due stress upon, in the 
preface to his Talcs from, the Norse. M. Brueyre 
is discussing tho theories of the diffusion of 
folk-tales, and of the cause of their resem¬ 
blances in different lands. He does not 
think that the limited nature of human in¬ 
ventions accounts for the resemblances; and, 
indeed, this view is negatived by the exist¬ 
ence of almost identical verbal formulae in 
languages so distinct as Romaic, Gaelic, and 
Amazulu. Possibly invention might rnn 
in certain fixed grooves, but it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that the same rhymed or rhythmic 
formulae should spontaneously occnr to dif¬ 
ferent minds in different races. There must, 
then, have been propagation from a common 
centre, for M. Brueyre most truly says that 
the legends brought from the East by mer¬ 
chants and crusaders could never have sunk 
down to the peasant class. The cotters of 
Barra could never have heard of “ Bcrte anx 
grans pies,” and still less could the Zulus ; 
and yet a version of her story is current in 
Africa and in the Highlands. The hypo¬ 
thesis remains that Miirchen have been 
carried abroad ia some vast tribal migra¬ 
tion from some common centre. This 
centre, according to M. Brueyre, is pro¬ 


bably Bactriane and Sogdiane, and the 
migration that of the Aryan tribes, five 
thousand years ago (Preface, p. xxxiv.). But 
then he admits (Preface, p. v.) that a wider 
study may show that there is a community 
between Aryan and non-Aryan languages and 
myths, derived from a dateless antiquity, 
when all these races lived together, till they 
were severed and sundered by some snch 
event as the punishment of the builders of 
Babel. In the meantime, he says that the 
resemblances between Aryan and non-Aryan 
folk-tales are very few in number, and that 
is exactly where we disagree with him. Cas- 
tren’s Samoyed and Callaway’s Zulu myths 
are often but the same stories as Grimm’s, 
with the savagery preserved. The young 
prince, among the Zulus, marries some local 
beast by mistake, instead of the cunning 
waiting-maid of European story. This is 
only a local characteristic, like the caution of 
the Scotch lassie, who “ didna think the 
pnir beastie”—the amorous frog—“could 
mean anything serious,” or like the economy 
of the Black Ball of Norway, who bids the 
girl “put by her leavings.” If then 
Miirchen arc the common property of 
Aryan and non-Aryan races, the theory 
that they are the detritus of a myth¬ 
ology which arose from tho forgotten 
meaning of allegories couched in terms of 
Aryan language is hopelessly inadequate. 
In the meantime it would be better to collect 
savago Miirchen —with due precautions, for 
Mr. Ralston has an anecdote of a shipwrecked 
sailor who made a living by telling the folk¬ 
tales of his English childhood to Fijians— 
than to spin theories about the dawn and 
the dew. It may yet be proved, as the 
present writer has made an attempt to point 
out ( Fortnight!i / Review, May 1873), that 
in many cases Miirchen are tho germs, not 
the detritus, of the higher mythology. 

The general tendency of M. Braeyre’s 
views has led us away from the details of 
his industrious and praiseworthy book. We 
may draw his attention to the fact that a 
fuller version of Rushin Coatic (p. 39), and 
one with primitive features akin to the 
wilder Servian talc, is in existence. The 
present writer got it from oral tradition, and 
printed it with Nicht Nochi Nothing , a Low¬ 
land Scotch variant of the Master-Maid (p. 
Ill), in the St. Andrews University Maya- 
zine, April 1863. Did space permit, one 
would he glad to dispute, step by step, the 
solar explanation of the Celtic tale of tho 
young king of Easaidh Rnadh. Why are 
there twenty maidens to represent the twelve 
months in this story ? And why does M. 
Brueyre say (p. 81) that ns a result of the 
solar character of the myth the hero na se 
repose jamais, when on p. 72 he had said il 
alia se reposer ? A. Laxo. 


Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland. Edited by Thomas Dickson. 
Vol. I., 1473-1498. (Published under 
tho Direction of tho Lord Clerk Register 
of Scotland.) 

TnE Scottish series which corresponds with 
our Chronicles and Memorials published 
under tho authority of the Master of the 
Rolls contains at present but few volumes. 
A really important addition to our kuow- 
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ledge was made when the Lord Clerk Re¬ 
gister consigned Hallyburton’s Ledger to 
the printing press, for in that old ac¬ 
count-book the Scotchmen of the reign of 
James IV. seem to lire again before ns, so 
minute are many of the details that have 
been preserved. The accounts of the Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland are, however, 
from almost every point of view, except as 
materials for a history of commerce, by far 
the more important. We have no English 
record of a character quite the same. The 
various Household Books, many of which 
have been published, cover much the same 
ground, but they are not so full. Al¬ 
though the Scottish nobles were, until the 
union of the crowns, a much more powerful 
body than those of England had ever been 
since the death of Henry III., yet in theory 
always, and in practice often, the kings of 
Scotland were far more despotic than their 
English neighbours. It may have been in 
consequence of this that the various pay¬ 
ments made on account of the State and 
the private expenses of the king were 
mingled after a fashion which seems strange 
to Englishmen accustomed to a different 
character of record. We believe, however, 
that the explanation is to be found, not in 
the naturo of the king’s authority, so 
much as in the circumstance that from an 
early period—a time, indeed, antecedent to 
all our records proper, except the Domesday 
Survey and a few charters—the king’s official 
home had been settled; while in Scotland 
the Court was constantly wandering from 
place to place, and, therefore, the persons 
who from time to time transacted the official 
business had not the same chance as with 
us of forming an elaborate system of account. 
This mingling together of things public and 
private has occurred, we believe, in other 
countries in very recent times, and has been 
a fruitful and by no means unreasonable 
source of discontent. Though the politician 
would find it hard to justify, it has, as far as 
Scotland is concerned, been a great gain to 
the student of history. The Scottish form 
of the feudal system had not fallen into 
decay by the end of the fifteenth century; 
therefore, though Scotland was almost 
always at war, or on the eve of hostilities, 
we find no charges here for the army proper, 
but on the king fell the whole cost of the ar¬ 
tillery with their accompanying train of carts, 
waggons, bullocks, horses, gunners, car¬ 
penters, and smiths. If anyone ever gives 
us a history of gunpowder and its uses this 
volume will be found simply invaluable. 
We know no printed document, English or 
foreign, which throws so much steady light 
on the rude manner in which our forefathers 
went to work with the terrible new war- 
engines which had come slowly into use. It 
would certainly seem that the heavy lumber¬ 
ing guns of the fifteenth century, dragged 
by bullocks on roads that were mere tracks 
for pack-horses, must have been far more 
offensive to their owners than to the enemy. 
That they were thought to be of great 
value is evident from the large sums 
of money expended upon them, both 
at home and abroad. The poverty of 
the country, or its want of preparation, 
is made evident by the fact that even when 
the Scotch had begun to cast their own ord¬ 


nance, it was found necessary to send to 
France for missiles to discharge from them. 

“ To a man to tak mesour of the muldis of 
divers gunnys to send in Frans to mak 
pellokis of irne xvj d ,” is an entry under the 
year 1411(5. Are we to suppose that they had 
not yet learned how to cast round iron shot 
but had hitherto contented themselves with 
stone cannon-balls and “ dyamandis ”—that 

is, cubes of iron—or that under pressure of 
sudden necessity it was quicker to procure 
ball from France than to make it at home ? 
It has been said that it is a sign of affection 
when men give names to living things or 
inanimate objects. Slaves, dogs, horses and 
ships are always named; sheep and goats, 
carts and ploughs, rarely or never. If this 
be true, the new engines which were so much 
to increase the horrors of war must have 
been objects of extreme regard. We all 
know of Mons Meg; at one time she had 
many sisters in every realm in Europe. 
There is a strong probability that the first 
makers of cannon were bell-founders. Bells 
were almost always named, and the metal¬ 
worker was only carrying on the tradition 
of his trade when he conferred individuality 
on the newly-invented war-engine which he 
fashioned. 

It will be commonly held that the chief 
importance of this record consists in the in¬ 
formation it gives as to the social life of a 
people whose progress from barbarism to re¬ 
finement has had little light thrown upon 

it, except, indeed, by the greatest of 
romance-writers. We will not combat this, 
but to us its chief attraction consists not 
so much in the light it gives as in 
thoughts of past time which it suggests. To 
claim for an account-book a poetic character 
will, we fear, bo thought very silly, but we 
know not how otherwise to describe the 
feeling one has when the eye falls on an 
entry such as this, “ To the noris [nurse] 
that fosterit Marioun Boydis barne, be the 
Kingis command xviij s .” “ Marioun Boydis 
barne ” was Alexander Stewart, the pupil of 
Erasmus, the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, 
who fell fighting hy his father’s side at 
Flodden. A single line will often not only 
fix a date but bring before us as in a picture 
the wild scenes of battle and rapine by which 
the country was continually distracted. Thus 
in 1488, wo have a memorandum of the 
payment of a hundred pounds to “ Schir 
Wilyeam of Stirling, to the byggin of his 
place.” This was an act of reparation done 
by James IV. in atonement for his father’s 
fault. A few days before the battle of 
Saueliie, James III. had possessed himself 
of Stirling, driven the nobles who adhered 
to, or rather had possession of, the prince 
who in a few days became James IV., over 
Stirling bridge, and then proceeded to burn 
the castle of Keir, where the young prince 
and some of his followers had sheltered 
themselves. The destruction was probably 
of a wanton character. It was a far deeper 
injury to Sir William than the mere tempo¬ 
rary loss of his dwelling. All the family 
records were consumed, and in the state of 
the law of real property in Scotland at the 
time, this was about the most grave damage 
that could befall a large landowner. The old 
tower of Keir has been rebuilt and become 
a thing very different from the wildest 


dream that Sir William or King James could 
ever have indulged in, but the burning of 
the “evidents,” though the legal damage 
was set right by a royal charter, is a loss to 
the historian and the antiquary that cn 
never be repaired. 

There is hardly a page which does not 
throw some light on the habits of our fore¬ 
fathers, or correct some long-stanfe 
delusion concerning them. If we were r: 
begin to particularise instances we mi» ; ; 
make an analysis of the book—a labour hard, 
needed, inasmuch as it is furnished wifi, 
a remarkably good index. Mr. Dickson wa. 
in every way well qualified for the task of 
editor, and he has discharged his dunes 
with rare fidelity. We sadly miss the no;?: 
which \vc arc sure he would have written U 
not the rules under which he has had to won 
forbidden him to render us such a seme?. 
Their place is in a great measure supplied 
by a thoroughly good preface and a mo: 
useful glossary. With regard to this las! 
feature of the work it may be well to none, 
that Mr. Dickson is not ashamed when k 
meets with a word which he does not under¬ 
stand to let his readers know it. Word) 
which he has found unintelligible have their 
due place in the Glossary, and as a com- 
quence stand a chance of being interpret* 
by some future explorer. A different aai 
less modest course is pursued by mat; 
editors. Edward Peacocl 


Public Libraries of the United Stain j 
America : their History, Condition A 
Management. Special Report, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Educates. 
(Washington, 1876.) 

In 1874 the United States Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation, in answer to many appeals, undti- 
took the compilation of a Report on every 
class of libraries except such as were purely 
private property, at the same time embody¬ 
ing special papers by eminent librarians upon 
the most important details of library 
management. Tbe result is a volume i 
about 1,200 pp. of priceless value to all wi* 
aro engaged in the duties to which it relates 
Within the straitened limits of a review not 
even the most meagre abstract could i* 
given of its thirty-nine chapters, each dfr 
voted to a special subject; it must be 6u§- 
cient here to present a general view of jh| 
extent of public libraries in the Unit™ 

States, and notice the operation of the school 

and prison library-systems. 

The statistical tables at the end of the Bo- 
port exclude libraries belonging to district 
schools, Sunday schools and parishes, hat 
include all governmental, municipal, lusuta- 
tional and trade circulating libraries, ci» 
taining more than 300 vols. Of such “puhhc 
libraries ” there are 3,684, estimated to pos¬ 
sess 12,288,296 vols. From each of them en¬ 
quiry was made as to its date of foundah ,B i 
terms of admission, character, size, avenge 
yearly additions, yearly circulation, pc rD * 
nent fund, annual income, annual espe° j 
ture on books, periodicals, and binding. :1B 
on salaries and incidental expenses. A hug* 
proportion of the libraries were unable or 
willing to return answers to some ot tin 
questions ; but from the answers receive 
is calculated approximately that 434,' & VJ ' 
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ire added yearly to 1,512 libraries ; that in 
744 libraries 8,894,479 vols. are used each 
year; that the endowments of 1,722 amount 
to 6,105,581 dols.; that 832 have an aggre- 
trate income of 1,399,256 dols.; that the 
Him of 562,9-44 dols. is spent each year by 
771 libraries on books, periodicals and bind¬ 
ing; and that the annual outlay of G44 
libraries upon salaries and incidental ex- 
icnses amounts to 682,516 dols. It appears 
iom the table of dates that one-fiftli of the 
ibmries have been founded in the last seven 
■ears. 

It is to be regretted that no summary is 
riven of the number of public libraries, and 
if Links in them, possessed by the different 
States and Territories and by the leading 
■kits: this information, most interesting for 
purposes of comparison, is only to be ex¬ 
tracted from, the general tables by long and 
wearisome labour. Massachusetts, with a 
population numbering one twenty-sixth of 
the whole, has one-eigbtb of the libraries 
and one-sixth of the books, ranking first in 
honour. Next in proportion to their popu¬ 
lation stand Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Saw Hampshire, while the remaining north¬ 
eastern seaboard States all exceed the normal 
vcrage except New Jersey, which falls 
lightly below it. No other States or Terri¬ 
tories reach the average except California 
5th), Wyoming (6th), Nevada (10th), and 
Lrijona (12th); but Oregon (14th) lias 
lore than its share of libraries, and almost 
lie average of books. It speaks well for the 
itellectual prospects of the western mining 
totes that California and Wyoming have 
roportionately more books than the State 
l 5cw York, Nevada more than Delaware, 
nwna than Pennsylvania, and Oregon than 
tw Jersey. 

Passing from the States to the ten largest 
ties, and still adopting the test of popula¬ 
te, we find the pride of place occupied, as 
e should expect, by Boston with nearly 
tree-quarters of a million volumes, about 
re to every two inhabitants ; while the uni- 
T'ity town of Cambridge, only three miles 
h has abont another quarter of a million, 
liiladelphia stands next, then New York 
'ith more than 900,000 volumes), Balti- 
!< ’ re > Cincinnati, and San Francisco—these 
mug not quite one volume to each inha- 
tont. New Orleans has not quite one for 
r«y two; Brooklyn, Chicago, and St. 
"lis a little more than one for every three, 
me of the smaller towns show an average 
v?n in excess of Boston. 

P has been said that district-school 
diaries are not included in the statistical 
mmeration; but the number of volumes 
iey contain does not seem to be more than 
^ut 2,000,000. The system of district-Bchool 
hraries, maintained partly by State aid and 
inly by local taxation, has failed in most 
’ Lhe States which have tried it. The chief 
ar ‘»es of this failure have been neglect to 
'"cure the aid promised by the State, or to 
nsethe equivalent sum demanded from the 
itself; want of provision for the full 
wment of fines and other sources of in- 
,r J ie ; diversion of library funds; ceasing to 
hi books; ignorant and careless choice of 
and insufficient responsibility of 
'Mvirians and trustees. Nevertheless, the 
"tors believe that such libraries have done 


valuable service, and they quote the Report 
of school libraries in the province of Onta¬ 
rio, Canada, to show how “ the law, excellent 
in itself, has been well administered.” More¬ 
over, despite a majority of failures, the 
system has succeeded in some of the States. 
In Connecticut and Rhode Island long inac¬ 
tivity was followed by a reaction; “ the 
workings of the system are entirely satisfac¬ 
tory ” in Connecticut, and the Rhode Island 
Commissioner “ thinks the indications are 
very favourable, and is strongly in hopes 
that within a few years they will have a 
library in every village and town in their 
State.” In Iowa “ the growth of these 
libraries seems to have been sure though 
slow.” But if we turn to California 
wo see the system not moderately, but 
triumphantly, successful:— 

“ A public-school library is established by law 

in every school district of this State. 

The State Board of Education prescribes a 
list from which all books for district libraries 
must be selected. The results of this system of 
public-school libraries have been that reference 
books have been placed at the disposal of the 
teacher; the children have obtained access to 
those best of teachers, good books; and in hun¬ 
dreds, nay thousands, of districts a store of mental 
food has been placed at the disposal of the resi¬ 
dents of such districts which otherwise would be 
beyond the means of all except the most opulent. 
.... Our system of public-school libraries has 
worked so satisfactorily that not even a wish for 
a change has been expressed.” 

Of the list of books referred to the editors 
speak in terms of the highest praise. 
Some day it will he proposed to establish 
Board School libraries in England for the 
use of pupils and their parents; it is well 
that we can learn from this Report the forms 
of mismanagement to be guarded against 
and the measure of success that might be 
attained. 

The chapter on “ Libraries in Prisons and 
Reformatories ” is also most instructive in 
its practical lessons. The prison libraries 
took their rise from the benevolence of prison 
reformers, but are now chiefly supported by 
State grants, or by visitors’ fees and prisoners’ 
earnings. The number of these libraries 
is steadily increasing; at present there 
Beem to be forty-five of them. They 
contain on an average more than 1,500 
volumes each, the State Penitentiary at Phila¬ 
delphia having nearly 9,000, besides l,0u0 
school books. How the prisoners appreciate 
them may be judged by the fact that in 20 
out of 25 prisons reporting oil this head the 
books are used by more than 75 per cent, of 
the inmates, and in three cases by the whole 
number. “ The chaplain of tlio Sing-Sing 
(N. Y.) Prison, in reporting that 99 per cent, 
of the convicts use the library, remarks: 

‘ You may think that we give a large pro¬ 
portion who use the library, for it is in 
fact larger than the proportion who can read. 
But many who cannot read draw books and 
get their fellow-convicts to read to them.’ ” 
The moral influence of reading upon the 
prisoners, at least in confinement, has been 
so marked that only one prison officer 
regards it as “ doubtful.” A perusal of our 
latest Prison Reports in England scarcely 
shows any mention of libraries; aud the 
portion of evening time allotted to prisoners 
for reading is far too short, the men 


being sent to bed before 7 P.M., or at the 
latest 8 p.m. Whether a criminal is more 
healthfully employed in lying awake in bed 
than in reading innocent and improving 
literature is a question which may fairly he 
mooted. In one American prison the con¬ 
victs “can read from the time of quitting 
work (which is 6 p.m. from March to Novem¬ 
ber, and 4.45 p.m. during the remainder of 
the year) until 9 o’clock p.m., and all day 
on Sunday, except the time taken for chapel 
exercises; ” and in the New York State 
prisons men are allowed to read in the 
workshops if they can finish their daily task 
before time. 

The chapters devoted to library manage¬ 
ment can only be alluded to. The subject 
of cataloguing nlone occupies about an eighth 
part of the Report, besides which there are 
issued in a separate Appendix the celebrated 
205 “ Rules for a Printed Dictionary Cata¬ 
logue,” drawn np by Mr. Cutter of the 
Boston Athenaeum. Mr. Winsor’s and Mr. 
Spofford’s articles on binding confirm the 
suspicion generated by the Philadelphia 
Conference that buckram was unknown in 
the United States libraries ; since its recent 
recommendation in these columns Mr. 
Winsor has, however, asked the London 
Institution to send him specimens, so that 
it will at least have a fair trial. Many other 
library details are dealt with, and these out¬ 
comes of American experience will be studied 
with close interest in those of our libraries 
which are fortunate enough to procure a copy 
of them, and will doubtless be fully dis¬ 
cussed at the English Conference of Libra¬ 
rians in October. We may congratulate 
ourselves that this Report has been produced 
by men of our own kin and speech, and 
there would be still greater cause for con¬ 
gratulation if onr Education Department 
followed their example by a Report on the 
libraries of the United Kingdom. 

Edward B. Nicholson. 


By Mrs. Alexander 
Hurst & Blackett, 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Chichcnlorough Chit-Chat Club. By 
Kamouraska. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1877.) 

A Thing of Beauty. 

Fraser. (London: 

1.877.) 

Crying for Vengeance. By Ellen C. Clay¬ 
ton. (London : Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 
The Chiclicnborough Chit-Chat Club is a 
curious extravaganza, which leaves on one’s 
mind rather a sense of wasted power. The 
author, who claims to be of the masculine 
sex, has evidently a considerable notion of 
humour, and an extraordinary facility of 
inventing and combining ludicrous situa¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, however, he has ap¬ 
parently no sense of proportion, and The 
Adventures of Five Hours itself could hardly 
sin more in this respect than the three bulky 
volumes which are devoted to the fortunes 
of the club in the day or two of its projec¬ 
tion and the one evening of its life. The 
C. C. C. C.” is an institution originat¬ 
ing in a desire on the part of a mild 
curate, the Rev. Romulus Raikes, for 
some amusement during Lent that will 
not be indecorous. A reading-club as- 
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sembling at the different members’ houses 
strikes him as fulfilling this condition, and 
its name arises out of the expansion by a 
saucy damsel of his flock of the four initials 
which Romulus, wbo is a Corpus man from 
Cambridge, is in the habit of occasionally 
appending to his signature. The notion is 
not a bad one, and, as anyone will see in a 
moment, lends itself to all sorts of involve¬ 
ments and mystifications. The jealousies of 
tlio inhabitants of Chickenborough, their 
oddities and weaknesses, are worked out by 
the author with a loving and not un¬ 
apt, but, as we have said, undisciplined, 
pencil., Probably we have less animal spirits 
than our fathers; certain it is that this book, 
which would have ranked high among the 
class of novels which includes Gilbert Ourney 
and The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, will run 
considerable danger of being put down with 
a yawn by the modem reader. Had it been 
compressed into a single volume, or, better 
still, thrown into the form of a series of 
separate sketches, it would have had a much 
better chance. Indeed, as it is, it will 
pay to take it up and read it in odd 
bits, for the almost total absence of any¬ 
thing like plot or character, while it 
jeopardises the interest of the book as a 
whole, prevents the parts from being sepa¬ 
rately unintelligible. Read in this way, the 
fortunes or misfortunes of the Rev. Dr. 
Ram, High Church parson and man of the 
world, the history of the four poodles, 
Itchibooloo, Wagga-Wagga, Mustifofo, and 
Piffibok, and other such-like diverting epi¬ 
sodes, will make all but very superior per¬ 
sons laugh in spite of themselves. Mr. 
Kamouraska threatens a continuation. Wo 
have come across many writers whom wo 
should be more sorry to meet again. But it 
is to be hoped that he will either purvey him¬ 
self a stronger canvas whereon to embroider 
his arabesques, or else design them on a 
smaller and more independent scale. 

It is possible that Mrs. Fraser's heroine 
may have been a thing of beauty, but we 
are afraid we cannot give that title to her 
novel. From our remembrances of Guar¬ 
dian and Lover we expected something much 
better from her. As a painter of the 
diversions of what Mr. Dobson calls Cupid’s 
Alley, Mrs. Fraser has now, as she had then, 
considerable merit. But her style, not very 
good before, is still less good in her present 
venture. She has kept the unspeakable 
present tense ; she has sunk still deeper 
into the slipshod fulsomeness of modern 
English ; and she has in some places 
touches of positive vulgarity, the like of 
which we do not remember in her earlier 
work. A writer who is guilty of saying 
that her heroine’s “ little Greek profile 
assumes an ethereal type ” when she means 
that the girl turned up her nose is obviously 
on destruction’s brink ; and one who can re¬ 
present a young lady of unimpeachable 
birth and breeding asking another, “ Have 
you been to any of our seasides ? ” or an 
elderly gentleman, also irreproachable, 
describing cutlets as “ tol-lol,” cannot possess 
an exhaustive knowledge of the society she 
describes. Blemishes of this sort are unfor¬ 
tunately frequent, and we fear that Mrs. 
Fraser must tako rank with the too-numerous 
class of novelists who at first show glimmer¬ 


ings, but afterwards relapse into chaos and 
old night. We need only say further of the 
book that its more appropriate title would 
be “ Flirtation at Spa,” and that it is almost 
as innocent of story as the knife-grinder him¬ 
self. 

It is very likely that Crying for Vengeance 
will suit some people better than it suits us. 
There is something like a plot about it, and 
what there is is managed with considerable 
skill and judgment. Now this is one of 
those technical excellences which should 
never be allowed to lack due praise, and more¬ 
over it bears witness to an amount of care and 
thought which very few novel-writers at the 
present day pay their readers the compli¬ 
ment of taking. That the result is, on the 
whole, not very successful is owing to the 
fact that Miss Clayton either does not possess, 
or has not yet succeeded in developing, that 
power of seizing character without which the 
most elaborate plot-drawing is mere lost 
labour. The most thrilling drama ceases to 
be thrilling when it is acted by lay- 
figures, and lay-figures we must pronounce 
most of the characters of Crying for Venge¬ 
ance to be. The hero is an ingenious villain 
who succeeds, with the most appalling 
facility, in getting himself recognised as 
possessor of a baronetcy and 15 , 000 /. a 
year. Nobody seems to trouble himself 
in the least with such a trifle as identifica¬ 
tion, and, indeed, nobody asks any ques¬ 
tions whatever, so that but for the 
inconvenient virtue of his own father, who 
discovers him and insists on restitution, Mr. 
Thomas Wynstyn, alias Dallas, might have 
continued to be Sir Thomas Jervoise without 
the least hindrance. This, however, is only 
an episode, and has nothing to do with the 
main story, which turns on another recogni¬ 
tion of the versatile hero as the murderer, 
though, indeed, the unintentional murderer, 
of a young French lad whom ho had led into 
evil courses. The sister of this lad he after¬ 
wards marries, and the anagnorisis gives a 
fine situation to which (as, after what we 
have said, the reader will be prepared to 
find) Miss Clayton is not equal. Then there 
is an afterplot—also in itself effective enough 
—wherein the hero is supposed to be dead, 
and the heroine falls in love with a respect¬ 
able gentleman, and of course is baulked by 
her husband’s reappearance. The ex-baronet 
meets at length with strict poetical justice 
at the hands of another intended pigeon, 
and the respectable lover perishes in a use¬ 
less sort of way, so that everybody lives 
unhappily ever afterwards. We have not 
often seen a better plot more thoroughly 
wasted, and as, unfortunately, there is not 
only no skill in character-drawing displayed, 
but no trace of any latent, we do not know 
what we can recommend to Miss Clayton 
except collaboration. 

George Saintsburt. 


CUBpENT LITERATURE. 

Lundy Island ; a Monograph. By John R. 
Chanter. (Cassell.) The picturesque island of 
Lundy lies about mid-channel between the coasts 
of Devon and Pembrokeshire, but is better known 
to the coasters who seek shelter beneath its lee 
than to the ordinary tourist. In fact, there is no 
regular communication with either shore, and a 
sudden shift of wind has, in past times, often kept 


visitors imprisoned within its narrow limits for 
weeks together. There is, as we gather from Mi. 
Chanter's admirable handbook, much to interest 
the naturalist and the antiquarian in the island. 
Aquatic birds, rare elsewhere, are to be seen in 
great numbers, and one migrant—the aubalpine 
warbler—is, perhaps, unknown in any other pan 
of Great Britain. The coleoptera are entirek 
different from those of Devon (to which couk’t 
L undy naturally belongs), and correspond more 
nearly with those peculiar to Wales. Upon 
the side of the island exposed to the tierce 
south-westerly winds the trees and shrubs are 
dwarfed in habit, and will scarcely grow at all 
without protection ; but in sheltered parts tin 
vegetation resembles that of the Scilly Island-, 
where the fuchsia, mesembryanthemum, and 
hydrangea flourish throughout the year. The 
rhododendron has naturalised itself, and upon the 
sites of cottages long since destroyed not a few 
old-fashioned flowers and herbs may still be culled. 
The history of the island has been very carefully 
traced by Mr. Chanter, who has made diligent 
use of the Public Records as well as of the more 
obvious sources of information. Lundy seess 
always to have been a convenient place of retreat 
for those who feared the law, and its early owners, 
the Mariscoe8, were little better than a set oi 
pirates. The historical personages with whoa 
the name of the island is most associated are sir 
Lewis Stukelv, Raleigh’s betrayer, whose mi«- 
able end Kingsley so vividly depicted, and Cro¬ 
well's Lord Save and Sole, whose death &l 
burial yet form the subject of local tradition 
But our space forbids us to do more than indicate 
the very copious contents of Mr. Chanter's little 
volume, the size of which is no criterion of it! 
value. lie has done thorough justice to a very 
interesting and unworn subject. 

Handbook to the County of Susie. r. By George 

F. Chambers. (Stanford.) This is a cot- 
venient little volume compiled by a resident 
in the county, who has personally visited most 
of the localities described. He lias made ccoi 
use of the Sussex Archaeological Coliaiv-O, 
and,' so far as the exigences of space have ]«■ 
mitted, has noticed most of what deserves notree. 
We should have liked a few more words shut 
Boshant, the first home of Christianity in Su-*i: 
and Selsev, where was a royal villa, and for A 1 
years an episcopal see, is far too briefly dismissed. 
We observe also that Mr. Chambers has fairs 
into the common error of identifying one Tits 
Oates who was baptised at Hastings in IflK' ' I:J 
the infamous informer. The matter is of no strut 
importance, but it is worth remarking that as 
Oates was only eighteen when he entered Uo- 
bridge in 1608, the often-quoted entry must nto 
to an unfortunate namesake. Few couuties us 
richer in natural beauties and historical sites than 
Sussex, and we can safely say that Mr. Chamhers 
book will help the reader to And and to enjoy 
both. 

Tourist's Guide to the West Riding of T<A’ 
shire. By G. Phillips Bevan. (Stantontl 
This is a companion volume to the preceding. a®* 
executed with considerable care. The general de¬ 
scription of the district is very good, and the rail¬ 
way excursions form a useful feature. Our un- 
mate of the hotels at Harrogate, by the v3 b 
differs from the writer's. 

The Hew Forest Handbook. By C. J. Phillip- 
Illustrated with Photographs. (Lyndhurst: • 

G. Short.) We noticed favourably the t® 
edition of this guide-book, and are glad to w 
that the new issue has several improvements upo 
its predecessor. The binding of the little von® 
is suggestive of the verdure of the forest, 
many of the photographs are of unusual en 
lence. We observe a few typographical erri l. 
which ought to be corrected. Thus on paf® '1 
we have Corhampton instead of Carhamplon, 
are introduced to a Major Gibson, in w “°‘ 11 , 
recognise with difficulty the historian oi 
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Decline and Fall. What, too, is the meaning of 
“ Ambrosias Aureliauus, Prince of Natanleod ” ? 
The title resembles what we meet with in a 
Christmas burlesque. 

One Hour's Reading. Remarkable Customs, 
Seasons. Holidays, Epithets and Phrases, cS -c. ire. 
Bv William Tegg. Meetings and Greetings, 
Sanitations, Obeisances and Courtesies of Nations. 
Bv the same Editor. (Tegg.) Air. Tegg seems 
anxious to emulate the fame of the indefatigable 
Mr. Timb3,and we have no hesitation in admitting 
•hat these volumes are the result of much patient 
»bour, and have involved a liberal use of paste 
end scissors. Such scrappy reading is not to our 
taste ; but we presume that there are people who 
leave, or fancy they derive, instruction and amuse¬ 
ment from these tedious compilations. Mr. Tegg 
has hid the well-worn books of Hone, Brand and 
the brothers Chambers, under heavy contribu¬ 
tion, ami in his Meetings and Greetings has had re¬ 
course to modern books of travel for many of his 
anecdotes and illustrations. In several instances 
he has mistaken the felicitous use of a phrase for 
its origination, and seems unconscious of the fact 
that most of our popular sayiugs are of far higher 
antiquity than is our printed literature. 

The Hath Thermal Waters; Historical, Social, 
ami Medial. By John Keut Spender, M.I)., with an 
Aojwsdiion the Climate of Bath, by the Rev. L. 
BbmeSeld. (London: Churchill; Bath : Lewis.) 
last about a century ago, Dr. Sutherland ventured 
o predict that “ Bath will in time be one of the 
arrest and most elegant cities in the world ; no¬ 
ddy but failure of the springs can prevent it.” The 
lector's prophecy remains unfulfilled, for the City 
•J Waters reached its zenith in the days of Beau 
hash, and has been steadily declining ever since. 
Hie springs are undiminished in volume and in 
■tr::ie; bat its houses, which are singularly well- 
■uilt and well-proportioned, more than suffice to 
ccommodnte its scarcely increasing population, 
“d the number of persons who visit Bath as a 
» 'erv inconsiderable. Dr. Spender thinks 
sat the tide of fashion might be once more turned 
nuiis what is after all our most important 
.ineral watering-place, if more were done to 
r jcLiini its advantages and increase its attractions. 

13 k is, no one thinks of visiting Bath during 
tv summer months. The climate is relaxing, 

* glare of stone walls and pavements is un- 
.uevtrd by the shade of trees, and the streets 
ssmble those of a city of the dead. But it is a 
ell-known fact that the summer is the season in 
t;ch the beneficial effects of a Spa are chietiy 
it. and that many invalids are simply unable to 
»vel, even in pursuit of health, during the winter 
months. Dr. Spender suggests that those in au- 
Mityat Bath should copy the system that prevails 
: places like Aix-la-Chapelle and Wiesbaden, 
cri retreats should be provided, bands of music 
i ad play in the Pump-Room and neighbouring 
ludeas, the Piazza should revert to its proper 
an( l sipping water and taking baths he 
-“■•■*'1 a pleasure as well as a business. We are 
t anguine as to the adoption of Dr. Spender's 
; -v«tions, however sensible they may be, for 
•ithm the last month or two we have observed that 
if municipality of Bath refused to sanction the 
■’-'•' Uun of a Free Library, and expressed itself 
11 terras antagonistic to progress. It is quite 
•ossible that had such a library been founded, the 
•rudery of Bath would have excluded from its 
“fives Anstey’s Guide and Humphrey Clinker, 
™ t l* U8 the tradesmen would have remained in 
fmrance °f the days when their city was the 
sat of gallantry and pleasure,” when “ the eye 
continually entertained with splendour of 
f 6 * and equipage, and the ear with the sound 
>' coaches, chaises, chairs, and other equipages.” 

Spender’s own volume may effect some 
!0u(1 by directing the attention of his professional 
*«hren to the therapeutics of the Bath Thermal 
««* There can be no question that they are 
11 -7 beneficial in most rheumatic affections and 
140 111 man y disorders of the nerves; it is also 


beyond dispute that their indiscriminate use is 
fraught with much danger. Upon these points 
Dr. Spender is entitled to be heard, and the 
results of his study and experience are of no 
little value. He modestly allows that “ the 
medical knowledge of the Bath waters is by no 
means complete,” and that the present system of 
doling out a few spoonfuls is an error as great as 
the old practice of prescribing the remedy in 
quarts and gallons. When he states that “ the 
therapeutic story of the Bath Thermal Waters is 
only three hundred years old,” we presume that 
he means nothing more than that the literature 
connected with the subject dates from the 
sLxteenth century. But this assertion is at vari¬ 
ance with his own quotations from Neckham and 
Lydgate, for which quotations, by the way, he is 
evidently indebted to Guidott's Discourse of Bathe 
and the Hot Waters there (1670). We find no 
fault with Dr. Spender for having made use of 
his predecessor's quaintly learned volume, and 
should have been glad if his own book had been 
enriched by more numerous extracts from the 
literature of the past. But a doctor in these days 
must not be too much of a gossip, and the medical 
reputation of the author might have suffered had 
he shown too close an acquaintance with the 
letters of Matthew Bramble or even with the 
experiences of Mr. Sam Weller. On the whole, 
Dr. Spender has produced an interesting volume, 
though we are a little disappointed with what he 
terms the “ historical and social ” sections of it. 

The peculiar product of American humour has 
never palled on the English public since it was 
first made familiar here by Judge Haliburton’s 
Sam Slick and by the original Major Jack Down¬ 
ing, a full generation ago; and though there are 
many spurious imitations of these which are in¬ 
sufferably dull, yet genuine humourists of a very 
entertaining kind, and with a certain grim pathos 
underlying their farcicality, are by no means un¬ 
common. Foremost in this style of composition 
stood the late Charles Browne, better known as 
Artemus Ward; and we still are able to enjoy the 
dry remarks of Mr. Clemens, whose pen-name 
is Mark Twain. He has lately issued a fresh instal¬ 
ment of his comments on men and things, which 
he styles Information Wanted (Routledge), from 
the name of the first and one of the very slightest 
papers in the volume, on the woes of a settler in 
the volcanic island of St. Thomas. One of the 
items—“ How the Author was sold in Newark ”— 
has been printed by Messrs. Routledge in a pre¬ 
vious collection, and has got into this issue by 
some oversight; and we think we have seen the 
“ Spirited Woman ” before likewise, but she will 
bear a second inspection. Much of the new 
matter is extremely entertaining, but the humour 
is so exceedingly dry that we can readily imagine 
many persons enjoying it as a lady who likes 
sweet champagne and Frontignac enjoys Manza- 
nilla sherry. The “ After-Dinner Speech for a 
Fourth of July Banquet in London ” is an example 
in point; and “ Party-Cries in Ireland,” though 
it has nothing American about it, is a very good 
story indeed. There are weak bits: the “ Fables 
for Good Old Boys and Girls ” travel over a 
track which has been long since beaten hard; 
and the “ Curious Pleasure Excursion ” is not 
very entertaining, depending as it does rather 
on extravagance of idea than on humour for 
its occasion. Mr. Bret Harte in his turn works 
once more at the unexhausted mine of Cali¬ 
fornian digger-life, and begins with Wan Lee 
the Pagan (Routledge), a story of a mysteri¬ 
ously-produced Chinese child who ends by being 
stoned to death in the streets of San Fran¬ 
cisco by playful American school-boys, desirous of 
emulating the zeal of their parents against Chinese 
cheap labour. It is noteworthy that Mark Twain 
has approached this same subject from the opposite 
side, that of professed condolence with lads who 
had been interfered with by the police for pursuing 
this simple and inoffensive form- of remonstrance 
against alien intrusion on the sacred soil of the 


United States. “ Mr. John Oakhurst ” is a sketch 
which recals Mrs. Skaggs' Husbands, and “ Baby 
Sylvestre,” the early history of a bear's cub, ought 
to find a sympathising reader in Mr. Frank Buck- 
land. 

Is a Russian Invasion of India Feasible ? By 
Major David, Indian Army. (Stanford.) The 
advantage of this pamphlet is that it opens a 
wide field of enquiry, and leads politicians and 
strategists to that practical acquaintance with the 
more vulnerable points of our Indian frontier 
which it is very desirable they should possess. If 
we do not admit that the author has exhibited all 
the routes of possible armies, or penetrated beyond 
the surface of the political considerations involved 
in his subject, we are quite ready to subscribe to 
his main argument that, according to the geogra¬ 
phical position he has reasonably explained, an in¬ 
vasion of India is “ unfeasible without the military 
possession or actual co-operatiou of Afghanistan.” 
But the influence of “ British officers and British 
gold,” and the “ whole of the Persian sea-board 
in the hands of England,” are contingencies of 
which the value depends on circumstances not 
easily foreseen. Neither Muhamrah or Bushire, 
Lingah or Bandar Abbas, nor even the whole 
island of Karak, however important in ordinary 
times, can for an emergency be held a vitally 
essential part of that empire whose capital over¬ 
hangs the Caspian rather than the Arabian Sea- 
While Persians are Persians, and Afghans are 
Afghans, we may no longer trust to money or 
diplomacy to win one or the other. Both means 
indicate, to the Oriental mind, fear, and both in¬ 
vite competition. We are neither prepared to 
lavish gold beyond a certain prudential figure, 
nor to stretch conciliation beyond the mark 
of honour. Roughly speaking, the best policy for 
securing the alliance of our immediate neighbours 
the Afghans and Brahiiis on the one hand, and 
of the Persians on the other, will be found in the 
maintenance of national prestige. To the first 
our Oriental, and to the second our European, re¬ 
putation is the most common and only satisfac¬ 
tory standard of appraisement. Gifts and kind¬ 
nesses of Governments are ephemeral where 
individual gratitude is rare, and therefore worth¬ 
less except as a passing sign of power. Something 
more real and permanent is wanted, and—para¬ 
doxical as the assertion may sound—this some¬ 
thing is looked for in public opinion. Major 
David perhaps overrates the difficulties of an 
invading army after passing the Bolan. Granted 
“ there is the barren tract from Dadur to Jaco- 
babad, almost void of supplies and forage”— 
amid which the intermediate stations of Mithri, 
Haji ha Shahr, Bhag, Chuttar, and Shahpur offer 
small relief or attraction. But an army which had 
successfully threaded the Bolan might well be 
supposed endowed with wisdom enough to choose 
its seasons and provide its commissariat for the 
next section of its progress Ind-ward. Better 
that they should not have the opportunity 
of coming thus far at all. And, as regards 
the obstacles to advancing into Central India 
presented by the deserts of Rajputana, we may 
well avoid noticing that phase of a happily dis¬ 
tant eventuality. The settlement of a hostile 
power in Sind and the Punjab is a sufficiently 
startling hypothesis to rest on its own individual 
merits. 


Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Triibner.) There 
are few good Grammars of the Turkish language 
written in English, yet a knowledge of this 
tongue is very useful to Englishmen. With it 
they can get on very well, not only in the Turkish 
dominions proper, but in Egypt and the eastern 
half of Northern Africa. To soldiers and sailors 
we would particularly recommend the study of 
Turkish as likely to he extremely useful to them 
in their profession. The language, too, is an 
attractive one, for it is simple and symmetrical. 
Indeed, anyone who has passed the higher stan 
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(lard in Hindustani would soon master it. As to 
the book before us, it is clear, well arranged, and 
carries the student quickly, yet not too quickly, 
over that unpleasant linguistic tract, the elements. 

Life, in the Cloister, in the Papal Court, and 
in Exile, by G. M. Campanula (Bentley), is 
one of those books which have a certain re¬ 
flex interest for the reader—the interest that 
arises from feeling how thoroughly the writer en¬ 
joyed writing it. The sense of the deep import¬ 
ance of his own life which impresses Signor Gam- 
panella almost convinces us that he was a very 
remarkable man, and it is not till we carefully 
search for the facts on which that belief is founded 
that we are a little disillusioned. In a previous 
volume Signor Campanella has already told the his¬ 
tory of the early part of his life—how he was made a 
priest, how he cast aside his orders and joined in 
the Italian rising of 1848; in the present volume 
he tells of his life in exile, and his final settlement 
in England in 1850. The exile is a well-known 
character in Italian history of all ages, but we 
scarcely find that Signor Campanella swells into 
heroic proportions, lie had a few adventures 
with brigands in Greece and Naples; once he 
almost fought a duel, but was persuaded that it 
would be wrong to do so, and did not. He had a 
good bass voice, and gave singing-lessons in 
England; he married an English wife, and lived 
happily with her; they set up a school which 
succeeded to their satisfaction. All this is not 
very exciting, hut it is narrated with so much 
enthusiasm for liberty, Italy, and England, and so 
much detestation for Roman Catholicism, that we 
are continually expecting a great catastrophe, 
which never comes off. The two events in which 
these lofty sentiments culminate are a refusal of a 
post worth 3007. a year, which was kindly offered 
to Signor Campanella by Cardinal Wiseman, if he 
saw his way to rejoining the Roman Church ; and 
a visit paid by Garibaldi in 1804 to Signor Cam- 
panella's school, where he shook hands with all the 
pupils. Even when enlivened by a history of the 
past, present, and future of the arm-chair in which 
Garibaldi sat, we feel that this last incident 
scarcely forms a supreme moment of sufficient 
importance to justify a book of 300 pages. Mrs. 
Bulstrode, in Middlemarch, was deeply convinced 
that her husband was a man whose biography 
ought to be written; perhaps Signor Oampanella's 
family might have cherished a like belief for a 
longer time if he had not written his own. 

Childhood a Hundred Years Ago. By Sarah 
Tytler. Illustrated with Chromographs after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. (Marcus Ward and Co.) This 
is a very pretty book. Miss Tytler writes charm¬ 
ingly about the children of a bygone time, 
entering with most appreciative sympathy into 
the lives of the children whom Sir Joshua has 
made immortal, “ The Strawberry Girl,” “Robin¬ 
ette," “ Miss Bowles,” &c. We would remark in 
passing that Shakspere speaks of “ the daffodils 
that take [not ‘ scent ’] the winds of March.” 
The story of Sir Joshua's little “ Offy,” as told by 
Miss Tytler, is especially delightful. 

English Echoes of German Song. Edited by N. 
D’Anvers. A\ ith Steel Engravings. (Marcus 
\\ ard and Co.) The engravings are, perhaps, the 
best part of this book, and some of these are reallv 
beautiful. The translations are bv three persons, 
and are unequal; but most German song-writers 
are represented, and some of them with spirit and 
freshness, though from the want of point in many 
of the songs we feel that they must have suffered 
in translation. 

Mg Lad;/-Help, and what she Taught me. By 
Mrs. Warren. (Houlston and Sons.) This is a 
little book which will bo read with curiosity by 
those who are interested in the subject of “ l’ady- 
helps.” Certainly, if they are all ns useful and 
unselfish as Miss Severn is represented to be, the 
more we have of them the better; but, bv the 
time we have learnt all the receipts, and taken in 
all the useful information in this little book, we 


shall be ashamed to confess that we need any 
“ help.” 

Household Organization. By Mrs. Caddy. 
(Chapman and Hall.) A useful little book, which 
specially dwells upon the importance of making 
our homes as “ lovely ” as we can, and gives some 
valuable hints towards this object. 

Alexander Hamilton: A Historical Study. By 
the lion. George Shea, Chief Justice of tho New 
York Marine Court. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
Judge Shea offers this handsomely-printed tract 
of seventy pages as an instalment of a work of 
which three more parts are to appear. It is a well- 
written and highly eulogistic sketch of the early 
history of the man who more than all others was 
a great power in the inception and formation of 
the American Government, and whose suddenly 
closed career was a sad blow- to the infant Re¬ 
public. It is not, however, likely to add any¬ 
thing to the reputation of Hamilton, whose best 
eulogy, if any were needed, is to be found in the 
lovingly-written account of him by his own son, 
which still remains one of the most charming 
productions of American literature. The special 
object of the publication is stated to be to facili¬ 
tate the success of an existing project to raise a 
public memorial to Hamilton in the City of New 
York, and to that end it may prove effective, al¬ 
though for such an object there ought not to be in 
New York any necessity for extraordinary effort. 

The Book of the Table. A Manual of Cookery, 
Practical, Theoretical, Historical. (Dulau.) A 
good collection of receipts in modem cookery, 
given in plain, intelligible language. The author 
deprecates the endless repetition of the same 
receipts where one suffices for all. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the soup variously styled Jardiniere, 
Printannier, Pavsanne, Flamande, Croute-au-Pot, 
Julienne, and nine or ten more different names, 
which practically all represent the same thing— 
a clear gravy soup with different varieties of 
vegetables and farinages. The multiplication 
of receipts only destroys their usefulness. The 
book is best adapted for those who have some 

{ irevious knowledge of cookery — say, for a 
adv-help who may like to combine cookery and 
literature. It is abundantly interspersed with 
anecdotes and etymologies, in the latter of which 
the author takes great delight. It much resem¬ 
bles in its style the Grand Dictionnaire de Cuisine 
of Alexandre Dumas—the anecdotes being often 
wanting in refinement like those of the great 
French novelist and gastronome. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Comyns Carr is collecting into a volume a 
series of sketches of different phases of Italian 
life which she has recently contributed to the 
Examiner. The work will be illustrated by Mr. 
Randolph Caldecott, the talented young artist who 
has recently made alive for us the old familiar 
scenes of Washington Irving's Sketch Book. 

M. Ernest Renan, we are glad to learn, is 
preparing a translation of Ecclesiastes to appear 
next winter. A specimen is given in one ot M. 
Stapfer’s lectures on Humour in a recent number 
of the Recue politique et littcraire. The work 
will form a companion-volume to tho author’s 
translations of Job and tho Song of Songs, and, 
like them, will probably be prefaced by an in¬ 
troductory essay. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. have in hand 
the first volume of an elaborate History of the 
Church of England from the Abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction, by the Rev. Canon Dixon of 
Carlisle. 

The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, by the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, have just been 
brought to a close by the publication of the 12th 
volume, containing an elaborate index to the 
whole work. It is published by Messrs. Lippin- 
colt of Philadelphia. 


The New Y r ork Nation states that the authori¬ 
ties of Brown University have submitted to other 
colleges in the United States a proposal to mafe 
the degree dependent upon the composition of a 
distinct literary work, without reference to aca¬ 
demic honours, but possessing a substantive vain, 
of its own. 

Messrs. Williams and Noroate will publish 
in a few days a small work entitled Drum it 
Rome, by an ex-Anglican clergyman. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will shortb 
publish The Three Admirals, by W. H. G. Kins¬ 
ton ; Ten of Them; or, The Children of !)■:•«■ 
hurst, by Mrs. R. M. Bray, with twelve picture, 
by A. II. Collins ; and Those Unlucky Twin!, hr 
A. Lyster, illustrated by J. Proctor. 

Thf. first volume of A New Testament Com¬ 
mentary for English Readers, edited by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, will he published tins 
autumn by Messrs. Cassell, Potter and Galpin. 

The forthcoming number of the Recue IIk".- 
rique will contain : “ Cldophon d’Athenes," bv K. 
Sallier; “ La Fronde en Provence; suite et fin— 
Sabreurs et Canivets,” by S. Gaffarel; “Lefa- 
heureux Hugues de Pise, Archeveque de Kicosie 
au XI IP iriiecle,” by L. de MasLatrie; “ La Mir. 
de Franpois I. et le debut du regne de Henri II, 
d'aprea les ddpeches de Saint Mauris, ambassador 
de Charles Quint,” by Ch. Paillard; &c. Amour 
the reviews will be one of Freeman’s Norma 
Conquest by M. Bougier. 

We learn from the Nation that the late M: 
Benjamin P. Hunt, who died in February Us, 
bequeathed his valuable collection of works re¬ 
lating to the West Indies, and particularly w 
Hayti, to the Boston Public Library. 

Br the death of Mr. Henry Rogers on Auras'. 
20 in his seventy-first year,’ the literary world is 
deprived of the services of a vigorous and leaned 
essayist. Educated at Highbury College font; 
work of the ministry, he was for a few years tie 
pastor of an Independent congregation. Mna 
ill-health compelled his retirement he obtaissi 
the more congenial post of Professor of Era .5 
Language and Literature in University Collect, 
London. In 1858 he became Principal of the 
Lancashire Independent College. When the doe- 
trines of the Tractarians were exercising th® 
greatest influence in English life he was distin- 
guished for the force of his attacks against that 
aims and ultimate results. The Eclipse of Foil* 
has passed through at least fourteen editions, aid 
a defence of its principles, in reply to the stnc- 
tures of Prof. F. W. Newman, arrived at the 
dignity of three editions. The most valuable a 
his contributions to general literature were pw» 
to the world in the columns of the Edinfowp 
Reidew. These have been frequently reprint*; 
the last edition appearing in 1874. A sketch« 
the life and genius of Fuller, an admirable sp*>‘ 
men of his taste and talents, was included in tba 
volumes of the Travellers Library, while his I® 
of Howe, a divine of equal honesty, if not ofepaj 
wit, with Tom Fuller, obtained a well-derere* 
popularity. To the eighth edition of the Eh'/’f 
paedia Britannica he contributed the Lives ol 
Bishop Butler, Hume and many other EaroA 
and foreign celebrities of the last century. Tfc'f 
have never been separately published in Engh^h 
hut some of them were reprinted in America in 3 
collection of New Biographies (Boston, lSo/j- 

The Director of the Bibliotheque Nation^ 
announces that the classification of the book, a® 3 
documents collected by Doctor Payen, illustrating, 
the life and works of Montaigne, of which ** 
gave an account some time ago, is now complex 
and the inventory of it, prepared bv M. Kick* 
is being printed at Bordeaux. Included in 1 ® 
collection have been found upwards of 
letters and papers, chiefly originals, hari 03 '.^ 
direct reference to Montaigne, but of great val 
for the history of Bordeaux and for the biogrsp’ 
oal history generally of the sixteenth and se' e 
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teenth centuries. The arrangement also of the vast 
collection of papers of the Jolv de Fleury is 
finished. These will fill about 2,650 volumes, and 
will be bound and ready for public use before the 
end of the vear. They are described as containing 
most trustworthy and abundant information about 
all the administrative and judicial institutions of 
the anden regime. M. Molinier has prepared an 
iorentory of them, which will perhaps be printed. 

Some new Zend publications have been brought 
out bv two young scholars, K. Geldner and W. 
tlciirer, the first of whom is a pupil of Roth, the 
sa-ondof Spiesrel. Geldner deals with the metrical 
ports of the Zendavesta, and proposes a great many 
inct-nious corrections of corrupt passages, while 
Geiger coniines himself to the Pehlevi version of 
the first Yendidad. His conclusions show that 
this version is of no great value for the Zend 
fest. 

Free public libraries which have been estab 
Mel in many populous places, especially in the 
-Vuii, bare not so far taken much root in Lon- 
don. There is one, however, almost in the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey, which possesses over 
lO.'v.iO volumes. The present librarian of the 
Fm Library of St. Margaret’s and St. John's, 
who has had many years’ experience in the insti¬ 
tution which is regarded among free libraries as 
the mother-library, has recently issued a catalogue 
oi the collection under his care. Mr. Joseph 
faJtord may be congratulated on having produced 
a very creditable piece of popular bibliography. 

It lives references to authors, subjects and titles, 
m one alphabetical arrangement, with the excep¬ 
tion ot biographies, which are catalogued only 
under the subject, and not under the author. 

Tnr.last two numbers of II Buonarotti (founded 
7 Benvenuto Gasparoni, and now continued by 
bunco Xardueci) contain some articles of con¬ 
siderable interest. In addition to an accurate and 
cptnted translation of the memoir on Libraries, 

‘I' i nt and modem, by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, 
'’Full appeared last year in the Companion to 

Almanac, there are well-written papers on 
'Fiio Frescoes of St. Cecilia in Bologna,” on 
■The Baths of Diocletian,” “ The Graffiti of the 
uhzzode’ Massimi,”“ The Capella of St. Ivo ”— 

“ Advocatns, sed non latro, 

Res miranda populo"— 
tad other papers of lighter character. 

Ox August 14, 16, and 16 Messrs. Puttick and 
ruin,-on were engaged in selling by auction an 
' . Otuily library, founded by Sir Edward Nicholas, 
Inruipnl Secretary of State to Charles I. and 
aanes II. Among the most valuable of its con- 
r ! l< were: Mr. William Shakespeara Comedies, 
arteries,' and Tragedies, the rare third edition of 
|lit4 - with portrait and two copies of Ben 
J nsons verses, in the original binding, which 
®lu>d 10'/.; a fine copy of the first edition of 
. 3 Memoirs, presented to Nicholas by William 
Otfiuf Strafford, in 1647, 2 vols., old English 
®«wo, with the arms of the Wentworth family, 

' • the Book of Common Prayer, the “Sealed 
’’' of 1002, with the royal arms on the bind- 
**?■ W.; Lord Coningsby’s collections concerning 
Manor of Marden, privately printed 1722-27, 
Blaen’s Le Grand Atlas, 11 vols., 1602, 

; ,tc. 


Mp„ In eat. continues his Kafir nursery-tales in 
5e [ "in Monthly Magazine. The July number 
’unins two, one being a story of “ The Boy 
' iffout Legs and Arms,” which, however, does 
wt seem to have much point. The other is a 
'•v-t-rtory, which describes how the animals 
. e 3 kraal, and having put fat in it appointed 
a " c,, wv to take charge of it. The inkalimeva, 

E'wever, contrived to outwit the coney and eat 
Mat, and the coney was accordingly killed by 
be other animals, who believed him to be the 
M This happened also with four other animals, 
* m “hhond, the duiker, the bluebuck, and the 
perenpine, until at last the hare was made keeper | 


of the gate, who managed to outwit and kill the 
inkalimeva, and after that the bushbuek and the 
monkeys. It is curious to find the hare taking 
the place of the fox as the type of cunning in the 
beast-fables met with throughout Southern Africa. 
Thus the USri describe how the hare delivers a 
girl besieged by the wild beasts in a tree, and 
gains a reward for his successful craft, how ho 
then fastens the crime upon the unoffending 
hyaena, and after leading the fox into a plot to 
steal fruit, contrives himself to escape the conse¬ 
quences of the theft, while the fox is put to 
death (Mitterutzner, IHe Sprache der Bari in 
Ccntral-Afrihn, p. 10). It is possible that the 
Bushmen were the original source of these 
African beast-fables, and that they communicated 
them to the other tribes of the continent during 
their migration to the south. 

We are glad to hear that the Cape Parliament 
has at last awakened to a sense of its duties in 
regard to the Grey Library and South African 
philology. It has decided to go into committee 
on the following motion of Mr. C. Watermeyer:— 

“ That in the opinion of this House, regard being 
had to the great value of the collection of books and 
manuscripts known as the (troy Library, presented to 
this colony by Sir George Grey, it is desirable that 
the vacancy caused by the death of the late custodian, 
Hr. Block, be filled up without delay by the appoint¬ 
ment thereto of a like scholar, whose duty shall be to 
encourage by lectures or otherwise the researches for 
which this library affords so much scope. This House 
is further of opinion that the funds at the disposal of 
the .South African Library should, if necessary, bo 

supplemented by a Government grant of -/.for 

such purpose.” 

We hope that in accordance with this resolution 
the Government will speedily see its way towards 
establishing a Chair of Philology in connexion 
with the Grey Library at the Capo, and so pre¬ 
serving- those precious facts of philology and ethno¬ 
logy which are now likely to perish for want of 
a competent scholar to record and classify them. 

Among the libraries of Manchester the Rad¬ 
ford Library at St. Mary’s Hospital occupies a 
peculiar position. Dr. Thomas Radford, in 1863, 
presented to the hospital a library and museum, 
which were gratefully named after the donor. 
Both had been formed by him. He has since 
presented many additions. The library now con¬ 
tains 3,400 volumes, and includes some rare and 
curious works. A very good alphabetical catalogue 
has been compiled by Mr. C. J. Cullingworth. 

It forms a well-printed volume of 268 pages. The 
only desideratum is a full index of subjects. Dr. 
Radford has provided for the continuance of the 
library by an endowment fund of 1,000/. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OP ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Elliot. Sir IT. M. History of India. Yds. YI.-VII. 

Litrraturzeitunri, August 18. By A. Weber. 

Kklukjo. S. H. Grammar of the Hindi Language. 

Liiertttitrzritung, August 18. By A. Weber. 

Prothep.o, G. W. Life of Simon de Montfort. Itirue Critique, 
August 25. By Ch. Bemont. 

Rhys, J. Lectures on Welsh Philology. Jenaer Liter aturzeilung, 
August 20. By J. Zupitza. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Oitr knowledge of the topography of Turkcv, 


the only State in Europe in which no surveys 
whatever have yet been made by its home 
Government, depends entirely upon the discon¬ 
nected labours of foreigners; the existing maps of 
it have been gradually evolved, first, by compiling 
together the topographical materials gathered by 
independent explorers of isolated districts, such 
ns the reconnaissances made by the emissaries of 
the first Napoleon, the explorations of Ami BouiS, 
Viquesnel, Barth, Lejean, Hochstetter,and others; 
and later from the more extended sketch-survevs 
by surveyors of the Austrian and Russian staff 
Among travellers in Turkey no one has gained 
such a minute acquaintance with the belt of 


country which lies between the Danube and 
the Balkan range, the centre of interest at the 
present time, as Herr F. Kanitz, who, between 
the years I860 and 1875, traversed this region 
backward and forward in every direction, so that his 
routes form a close network over it, crossing the 
Balkans also in the course of his zigzag journeys 
by no fewer than seventeen different passes. Two 
volumes of his work Bonau-Bidgariai und der 
Balkan: Histonsch - geographisch-ethnographische 
Iteisestudiin (Leipzig) have alreadvbecn published 
—the first in 1875, the second this year; and his 
map, embodying the results of his topographical 
labours, which has been in preparation for two 
years and has been eagerly looked for, has at 
length been issued. A French edition is published 
independently by Messrs. Hachette, and a German 
one, coloured to show the political divisions of 
Bulgaria, is given witli the September part of 
l’etermanns Mittheilungen, both being reduc¬ 
tions by a photozincographic process from Herr 
Kanitz’ original drawing (from the 6cale of M (J0 
to that of 6 ,Though based on the astro¬ 
nomically and trigonometrically determined 
stations of the Austrian officers, the detail 
is entirely from Herr Kanitz’ own measure¬ 
ments and observations. It requires but a mo¬ 
mentary comparison, indeed, with the sheets of 
the Austrian map of the same province (issued in 
1876 on the scale of 300 ' >w ), to see that it is a com¬ 
pletely independent work, exceeding the other in 
detail in some parts, and differing from it in many 
places, as was to be expected, in minor topography. 
The value of the map in both editions is, unfor¬ 
tunately, much diminished by its technical execu¬ 
tion, the photographic reduction having fused 
together lettering and hill-work in such a way as 
to make the whole sheet very indistinct, and 
many parts of it all but illegible. Herr Kanitz 
gives the elevation of the Schipka Pass above the 
sea by barometric measurement as 1,208 metres = 
3,003 feet; the Austrian map gives 1,318 metres 
= 4,324 feet. 

From Dr. Behm's Geographischer Monatshericht 
for August we learn that Dr. Schnitzler (Emin 
Effendi) is about to return from Lado to Mtesa’s 
on the Victoria Nyanza, thence to proceed to 
Karague, if possible to meet Mr. Stnnley, to ex¬ 
plore more fully the lakes of that region, and to 
reach the southern end of the Albert Lake by 
land. Afterwards he would go back to Mtesa's 
and Lado. He has sent home a map of his 
journey, made last year with Gordon Pasha, to 
Mruli on the Somerset River, Mtesa's and the 
Albert Lake; it is of special value, as showing a 
new route between the Victoria and Albert Lakes, 
and depicts the lake which the Somerset River 
traverses above Mruli (Long’s Lake Ibrahim) in a 
different form from that given it on Piaggia's 
sketch. 

In a pamphlet entitled Organisation de la carte 
geographique et de I’histoire physique et. politique 
du Brezil (Rio de Janeiro), the Belgian engineer 
L. Cruls gives an account of the proposed survey 
of Brazil. The work is to be placed under the 
direction of Field-Marshal II. de Beaurepaire- 
Rohan, and will be carried out, according to the 
proposal of the astronomer M. P. Reis, of the 
Rio Observatory, as a rapid sketch-survey, which 
will not rank with the European Governmental 
survevs, hut which is all that is possible with a 
small staff over a country of such vast extent and 
so thinly peopled. It has been calculated that 
the execution of a map of Brazil completed in 
the same manner as the topographical map of 
France would require at feast eight centuries. 

The scale of the Brazilian reconnaissance map is 
decided upon as of nature. In connexion 
with the survey is planned the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian, to be carried out at 10° W. 
of Rio de Janeiro, under the superintendence of 
M. P. Reis and E. Liais, director of the observa¬ 
tory. Passing from 34° S. to 4° N. Lat., and 
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cutting through Brazil in its greatest extent from 
south to north, the arc to he measured ■will repre¬ 
sent more than a tenth part of the earth's cir¬ 
cumference, and will surpass the Russian arc 
between the Danube and the Arctic Sea hy a 
length of 12$°. 

In the Academy of October 21,1876, we men¬ 
tioned that some Frenchmen were then about to 
settle on the east const of Sumatra as “ colons 
explorateurs,” with the view of forming nuclei at 
various points, round which French colonists 
might he able to rally. The enterprise appears to 
be prospering, for M. Brau de Saint-Pol Lias, the 
director of the Society Franijaise des Colons Ex¬ 
plorateurs a Sumatra, has recently returned to 
France to organise another party of emigrants. 
His farming operations are said to have been very 
successful, and he has obtained a grant of a large 
estate in the neighbourhood of Dehli, where 
tobacco thrives exceedingly well. M. Lias has 
brought several animals home with him, some of 
them of very rare species, all of which he has 
presented to the Jardin des Plantes. 

News has been received from Para, on the 
Amazon, that endeavours are being made to open 
up steam communication with the interior of 
Ecuador by way of the River Putumayo or Ifa. 
It is to be hoped these attempts may be success¬ 
ful, as we shall thereby be enabled to obtain 
interesting geographical information respecting 
remote and unknown districts on tho eastern 
slopes of the Cordillera of the Andes. 

A letter has been received from M. Bonnat, 
under date of June 3, from Adowa, some sixty 
miles from the Gold Coast. He feels acutely 
the loss of his companion, M. Bazin, who died of 
typhoid fever on May 9, only a few days after 
their arrival. He writes hopefully of his gold¬ 
washing enterprise, and describes the country as 
splendid, being composed of hills and valleys 
covered with forests, in which valuable trees— 
some of them hitherto unknown—are found in 
abundance. M. Bonnat reports that he is making 
collections of everything that can possibly be of 
interest from a commercial or scientific point of 
view. M. Bonnat, it may be mentioned, is an 
old resident on the West Coast of Africa, who 
at the close of 1875 took a small expedition up 
the River Volta, and succeeded in reaching 
Salaha (or Paraha), a commercial centre of some 
importance. 

Dr. von Bary, who had succeeded in pene¬ 
trating as far as the Touaregs-Azguer tribes, has 
been obliged to return to Tripoli. 

Dr. Tr£vatjx, of the French Navy, recently 
made an excursion for some distance up the River 
Kourou, in French Guiana, and formed a consider¬ 
able collection of plants. He took the opportunity 
of studying the effects of the Tephrosia toxicaria, 
a leguminous plant, the root of which the natives 
use for fishing purposes in the smaller streams. 
The plant appears to have a poisonous etl'ect on 
the fish, but none whatever on the human system. 
Another plant, the Cotmmi, is also employed by 
the Indians in fishing, but is not so strong in its 
action as the other. Dr. Trdvaux is understood 
to contemplate an extended exploration of the 
upper districts of French Guiana. 

We hear that the International Commission of 
the African Association have recently made a 
grant of 120/. to the French Geographical Society 
for the purchase of scientific instruments for the 
use of M. Savorgnan de Brazza in his explora¬ 
tions on the Ogowd. 

General !■ aii>ii;;r me has been induced by 
tho amount of public attention now directed to 
the subject of African exploration to publish 
(Laris: Ernest Leroux) a volume entitled La 
Zenaza des Tribns Scndgalaises: contribution a 
Vttudc de la Langue Berbers. The work, which 
was originally written as far back as 1854, gives 
a brief historical sketch of the tribes. The gram¬ 
mar of their language is supplemented by phrases 


with translation and a tolerably copious vocabu¬ 
lary. The volume concludes with some remarks 
on the social condition of the Moors of Senegal. 


SPELLING REFORMERS. 

I. 

The inconsistent spelling usually styled “ English 
orthography” has been accumulating its incon¬ 
gruities upon us for several centuries, hut it is only 
within a comparatively recent period that it has 
been thought advantageous to stereotype these in¬ 
congruities into a system. The idea of a fixed spel¬ 
ling is essentially a modem one, and one, moreover, 
which is incompatible with a phonetic system, 
because as changes in pronunciation do occasion¬ 
ally occur, the spelling needs to be adapted to those 
changes. The original object of spelling was to 
represent pronunciation, and, therefore, as different 
pronunciations were prevalent in various parts of 
the country, the spelling naturally varied ac¬ 
cording to locality. Dr. Franklin once remarked 
that those people spell best who do not know how 
to spell, meaning that they spell according to ear, 
without being guided by rules. Few, however, 
will agree with Franklin's dictum, for although 
the representation of sound was the object of most 
old writers, their object was carried out very 
inefficiently, owing both to a want of system and 
to the incompleteness of the alphabet. As early 
as the thirteenth century a phonet ic reformer arose, 
but he stood alone and left no followers. Ormin, 
the author of a metrical paraphrase of part of the 
New Testament which he called after his own 
name the Ormulum, was the first to adopt a really 
systematic plan of spelling. The chief feature in 
his scheme is the doubling of the consonant after 
a short vowel, as ]msennde, Ju/a«, and blinnenn ; 
where the vowel is long the following consonant is 
single, as win for wine. 

The necessity for rules of some kind does not 
seem to have been felt until after the universal use 
of printing, and three hundred years passed before 
Ormin had a successor. This new prophet of an 
unaccepted faith was a man of mark—one whose 
spirit was apostrophised by Milton:— 

“ 0 soul of Sir John Cheek, 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward 
Greek.” 

Oheke commenced a translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment in order to illustrate his new orthography, and 
also to help in driving out all exotic words, to be 
replaced by those of home manufacture. He thus 
made outpeopling supersede dispersion; hunderder, 
centurion; biwordet, parables : freschman, prose¬ 
lyte ; crossed, crucified; moond, lunatic; and 
welschman, foreigner: his opinion being that “ our 
own tung should be written cleane and pure, un- 
mixt and unmangeled with borowing of other 
tunges.” Cheke's translation of St. Matthew's 
Gospel and a part of St. Luke’s was not printed 
until 1843, when it was edited by the Rev. James 
Goodwin, B.D. The following are the principal 
rules upon which Oheke appears to have acted 
1. The mute final e is abolished altogether, as giv 
for give and curs for curse; 2. When the interior 
vowel is long it is doubled, as tank, prepaar, for 
take, prepare; thijn, fir, for thine, fire ; stoon, 
hool, for stone, whole-, 3. Diphthongs are represented 
bv double vowels, as speek, theer, boot, geests, and 
bijit for speak, their, boat, guests, and built : 4. The 
letter ;/ is superseded at the end of words where 
it has the sound of e by double e, as honest,ee for 
honesty, and hy » where it has that sound—as 
theerbi for thereby. At the commencement of 
words 1 / is replaced by i, as looked for yoked ; 6. 
Unsounded letters are omitted, as dout for doubt 
and det for debt. 

Todd, in his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
styles Sir Thomas Smith the first corrector and 
Cheke his follower. But a letter by Cheke 
written according to his own spelling and printed 
at the end of Hoby’s translation of Baldessar 
Castiglione’s Courtyer is dated 1067, whereas 


Smith's work, De Itecta et emendata Lingua? 
plicae Scriptione dialogue, did not appear until 15ft. 
Many of Smith’s changes are the same «« tbw 
of Cheke, but in addition Smith modiW ii> 
alphabet and increased the lettere to thirtv-tke. 
of which number ten are vowels. 

In the following year, 1569, John Hart, ('bate 
Herald, published An Orthographic, contone- 
the due order and reason howe to write or pew, 
thimage of manne's voice moste like to the life ■» 
nature. His object was the same ss that : 
Smith, viz., to have a character for every mi i 
It is curious that in advocating his system : 5 
orthography he had to answer at the end of tk ' 
sixteenth century the verv same objections tL: 
are urged at the end of the nineteenth:—1.T: t 
confusion to etymology; 2. The inconvem--:-:: 
resulting from different words of the same soai 
being spelt alike. 

John Baret, the learned compiler of An Abrv 
or Quadruple Dictionarie (1580), approved of iit 
Thomas Smith's work and made some sens;; 1- 
remarks upon the anomalies of our “pssi- 
graphy,” but he did not put into practice mi : 
the proposed departures from regular usage. 11 * 
is, however, very severe in his strictures on !> 
opposets of change. For instance, he writes 

“ Some sluggish hed, perchance (which would bv,s 
men sleepe with him quietlie in sloth and sec:::- 
because he would not have his idlenesse espial: v 
saie I am too curious about orthograpbie; sed vi 
need I beats ray brains alxrat so fruteless and trh 
a matter. Other some that wallowe iD wealth ■: 
being in some fat office of writing, have filled 
barnes and bagges with old cae< 'graphic, say t. * 
well enough, and that it is impossible to ame:. '■ 
and but follie to go about and make it any Lite 

In 1580 appeared the first edition of fl'iUic 
Bullokar's lioolce at large for the Amendmo.'. 4 
Orthogrnphie for English Speech, in which tin 
object aimed at by Smith and Hart is comma*!, 
but their proposed systems are condemned. Ib 
author says of the alphabet —“ but sixe leticns* 
perfectly perfect in the old orthography, tbs: is 
to say, all the other are either double-souulei * 
mis-named.” 

We have already noticed the works of twoSeee* 
taries of State (Cheke and Smith), and we no* 
come to the proposals of a Master of St. LF 
School. Richard Mulcaster published T« fit 
part of the Elemcntarie which entreateth « '*» 
of the right Writing of our English tung, in k'S 
in which he attempted to write words ss tbj 
were spoken ; but he was not very aucce-aiu.» 
carrying out a uniform system. One p>« 
rule he insisted upon was the spelling of"® 
fraucised terms ” according to the genius of 4 
English language:—“ For if the word itself i 
English in dedo, then it is best in the oan» 
hew; if it be a stranger and incorporate annus* 
let it wear our colours sith it wilbe one of * 
The opposite principle which has been lei. 5 * 
in modern times is open to great objection. 
the spelling of the language from which the *<* 
is borrowed is carefully retained, and in cos* 
of time the pronunciation following the ffdm 
becomes totally unlike the original. 

Thirty-seven years after the publication « 
Mulcaster's book, another Master of St. 
School, Alexander Gil, came forward with s» 
more comprehensive scheme. In his logo»° m 
Anglica, 1019, he spelt his words with a mis'*® 
of Roman, Italic, and Anglo-Saxon characters-* 
accents as well. The letter A was abolish y. 
him, and sips was made to do duty for !V * 
Hers was spelt hers ; become, bikum ; and 
wizdum. . 

The next important reformer to arise ww 
Rev. Charles Butler, Vicar of Lawrence n 
Hants, who published in 1033 The English 1 '*'* 
mar, or the Institution of Letters, SgUubfi- 
Words, like and unlike, in which the chief p^ 
posals are the addition to the alphabet of 
ordinary letters d, t, c, k, g, p, s, and w, 
a dash through them to represent the aspf» nu 1 
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also a double e and a double o, the mute final e 
i being represented by an apostrophe ('). Butler 
i vns one of the few reformers who had sufficient 
faith in his theories to write his books according 
to the phonetic system he recommended to others. 
In 1634 he published The Eeminin' Monarch f, or 
the Uistori of Bee's, showing their admirable natur’ 
andyropertts; their generation and colonis; their 
government, loyalti, art, industri, enetni's, u-ars, 
magnanimiti, §c., together with the right ordering 
. of them, from tim’ to tim’, and the sweet profit 
arising ther'of, written out of experienc’ by 
Charls Butler. This book contains no explana¬ 
tion of the plan of spelling adopted, further than 
a short note from the printer to the reader in 
which the latter is referred to the English Gram¬ 
mar. 

Richard Hodges, “ a schoolmaster dwelling in 
Southwark,” proposed a much less extensive 
scheme in A Special Help to Orthographic, pub¬ 
lished in 1643. His changes consisted chiefly in 
the expunging of redundant letters, writing lad, 
Isd.lid, for ladde, bedde, lidde. He objected to the 
double t in dittie, when there is but one in citie, 
and to the double d in ruddy, when there is but 
one in studio. lie could see no advantage in 
keeping the letter c or the mute final e, but in both 
these cares he was ready to give way to custom. 

James Howell, the author of the famous 
Familiar Letters, made many suggestions for the 
improvement of English spelling in his various 
books, and in 1002 he published anonymously A 
Mw English Grammar. It is much to the credit 
of his discernment that many of his suggestions 
have been since adopted, and that a specimen of 
his orthography is more like what we now write 
than it was to the spelling of his own time : thus 
he proposed physic for physique, logic for logique, 
i far for irarre, pity for pit.ie, bear for beare, defer 
for deferre. Some of his proposals have not 
been accepted, ns people for people, tresure for 
treasure, toung for tongue, epistcl for epistle, twinkel 
for ticinide, mee, shee, for me, she, tru for true, 
emh for cough, trouh for trough, briht for bright, 
imumtion for consumption, dout for doubt, &c. 

Bishop Wilkins, ono of tho founders of the 
Royal Society, attempted to correct some of the 
chief contradictions in orthography in his 
remarkable hook on a universal language en¬ 
titled An Essay towards a Real Character, 
mid a Philosophical Language, London, 1608. 
Francis Lodowick contributed a paper on a 
I niversal Alphabet to the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions (vol. xvi., 1030), which was commented 
upon by the well-known JohnByrom in the forty- 
htth volume of the same publication; but the 
proposed alphabet is so unlike anything existing 
that it has little bearing upon English spelling. 
Another distinguished Fellow of the Roval 
Society—John Ray—made a contribution to the 
literature of this subject in An Account of some 
Errors and Defects in our English Alphabet, 
Orthography, and Manner of Spelling, which 
contains many pertinent remarks. 

Henry B. Wheatley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE BABYLONIAN CREATION LEGENDS. 

London r Aug. 27, 1877. 

The discovery of a series of inscribed cuneiform 
tablets containing the Babylonian cosmogonic 
legends is one of the most important results yet 
obtained from cuneiform decipherment. 

Of the tablets composing thi3 important series 
two only are, strictly speaking, connected with the 
creation of the powers or objects of nature; these 
are a tablet—the fifth of the series—which contains 
the account of the origin of the moon and other 
celestial powers, and a small fragment of another 
tablet relating to the creation of cattle, insects, 
and other creatures. 

Tho first-mentioned of these is the most impor¬ 
tant of the series, because of the fact that from its 
contents we are enabled to form some idea of the 
time when these documents were drawn up, and 
to gain an approximate idea as to the influence 
which they exerted on the other cosmic systems of 
Western Asia. 

Tho tablets forming this important series, of 
which we have portions now in the collection of 
the British Museum, are only late editions of older 
copies, the present copies bearing date in the reign 
of Assurbanipal, the great literary patron of 
Assyria, whose rule commenced in b.c. 668. It 
was by the orders of this monarch that all the 
chief Babylonian and Assyrian collections of tab¬ 
lets were recopied and re-edited “ for the good of 
the people,” and were placed in the royal library 
at Nineveh. This monarch found that the great 
power obtained by the Aramean races in their 
commercial transactions had extended its influence 
to the study of cuneiform literature; and it was in 
the hope of reviving this study that he established 
at Nineveh a species of university, and had a series 
of cuneiform text-books and dictionaries drawn up 
to explain the old language of Babylonia. 

Among the tablets copied by order of the king 
was a series relating to the cosmogony of the 
world as taught by the Babylonian priests, and it 
is a portion of this series which now forms an im¬ 
portant addition to the Assyrian collection in the 
British Museum. It was the custom of the royal 
scribes of Assyria to name the various groups of 
tablets which they copied by the opening words 
of the first line of the first tablet of the series. 
Examples of this are seen in the case of the 
tablets forming the famous cycle of heroic solar 
legends of Isdubar or Nimrod; “ The Deluge 
Tablet,” which is the eleventh in the series, is 
called “ Tablet XI. [of the series] the fountain he 
has seen,” because the first words of the opening 
tablet of this series were, “ The fountain he has 
seen.” In the same manner, the celebrated series of 
grammatical tablets is called the series ana• itti su, 

“ to he with him,” these being the opening words 
of the first tablet of that class. 

The Creation group, therefore, is named from 
the first words of its opening tablet, which we for¬ 
tunately possess: these are E'-nu'-va’elis, “ When 
as yet on high ” (comp. Prov. viii., 26), and the 
various tablets forming the series are numbered 
according to their order in the series. 

The copies of these tablets made by Mr. George 
Smith have been published by the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology in the fourth volume of their 
Transactions. 

The first tablet of the series contains an account 
of the origin of the various divinities by their 
evolution from the two great sources of nature— 
matter and motion—and forms a most interesting 


addition to the study of the science of religion ; 
and as it is by the comparison of this and the fifth 
tablet of the series, which relates to the origin of 
the moon, sun and other celestial bodies, that we 
may arrive at some conclusion as to the date of 
the composition of these documents, I now give a 
translation of the first tablet of the series. 

First Tablet. 

(1) When as yet on high the heavens were unnamed 

(2) Below on the earth a mimo was not recorded. 

(3) Ap6u had not opened their borders 

(4) The chaos Tiamat was the genetrix of them all 
(ft) Their waters firstly were bound together 

(Gj A tree had not been cut, a flower had not brought 
forth seed. 

(7) When as yet the gods had not como forth not any 

of them. 

(8) A name they had not recorded order was not 

[begun], 

(9) They were made and tho great gods. 

(10) I-akhmu and Lakhamu they causod to come forth. 

(11) They increased 

(12) The god Asar and the god Kisar were made. 

(13) They were extended many days. 


Few, if any, of tho various cosmic theories of 
Western Asia, with the exception of the Mosaic, 
can equal this Babylonian one for deep philoso¬ 
phical thought and poetic conception. Ilere, as- 
in the Mosaic account, we find tho great elements 
of nature in a state of chaos; the word used 
for chaos is mu-um-mu, which may he compared 
with the Hebrew TOIHD “tumult ” or confusion, 
from the root non, to be troubled. This chaos is 
produced by the fusion of Tiamat and Apsu. The 
Neo-Platonic writer, Dnmascius (Cory, p. 318), 
in his account of the Babylonian cosmic theory, 
states that “ the Babylonians speak not of ono 
origin of all things, for they make two original 
beings, Tauthe (T aide), and Apason (’Atiwwv), 
making Apason the husband of Tauthe. Their 
eldest son was Moimis (MaSn/xir).” Thus, it is 
evident that the teaching of the Babylonian school 
had not varied much between the time of Assur¬ 
banipal and that of Damascius. But what was 
the conception of these “two original beings,” 
Apsu and Tiamat, in the Babylonian legend ? 

Ap-iu or Ab-iu is a Semitic form of the 
Akkadian group, ZU-AB, and it is from the 
composition of this group that an explanation is ob¬ 
tained, —y. ZU-AB is composed, like 

many Akkadian words, of a pair of nouns placed 
in apposition to one another, the latter acting as 
an adjective qualifying the former (see Lenormant, 
Etudes Accadiennes). A similar mode of word- 
building is found in Chinese. The first element of 
this word, therefore, is ZU, which is an ideograph 
explained by the Assyrian idu, “ knowledge; ” and 
the second element, AB, is explained by Kab-tu, 

“ deep; ” it is also applied to house, in the sense 
of hollow place (cave-dwellers?). Hence the 
whole group, ZU-AB, means “ deep knowledge,” 
or “wisdom.” This abstract divinity was sup¬ 
posed to have its abode in the great void, or ether, 
which surrounded the earth. The conception of 
this Ab-zu was that of an essence, which was 
wisdom (see More, Cabbala, p. 141). The fusion 
of this element with Tiamat—the watery dark 
element, the deep which covered the face of the- 
earth, like the Hebrew Dinn—produced the first¬ 
born force in creation, Mu-um-mu, confusion—er 
rather motion, it being possible to use such a 
rendering. The Babylonian cosmogony, like tho 
Hebrew, supposes the earth to have been existent 
at the time the work of creation began, hut in a 
void and shapeless mass of matter. 

The fusion of Tiamat and Ap$u, and tho 
consequent upheaving of the mass of chaotic 
matter, produced the first-born of creation, 
Mummu or confusion — motion, the Moimis 
of Damascius. This new power, by its exist¬ 
ence in matter, produces new forms in the 

first-born of the gods—*-»-y 

Lakhmu and his consort La-kha-mu, which are 

male and female deifications of strife, from tho 
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root on?, “ to struggle ” or “ fight.” These two new 
powers or forces are evidently the Dake (Adyp) 
and Dakos (Au^ot) of Damascius, who are stated 
to be of another race (yet da). The introduction 
of this new element at once produced a rupture 
in the existing mass of moving nature, and it 
was divided into two portions, called Asar = 

or “the upper portion,” “the upper 
holy place,” Heb. ISgtt, and “ the lower holy 
place, called Ki-sar, or Ki-assar. These are 
the deities called by Damascius "A o-ooipos and 
Kian-d pij. 

This step leaves the mass of matter divided 
into three portions—the upper, or heavens; the 
lower, or under-world; and the middle, or the 
world itself in a void and uninhabited state. 

To these spheres were appointed tho three 
deities— Aim, the god of heaven, or deified 
heaven; Ilea, the god of the under-world; and 
Iiel, the god of the earth. But these three deities, 
like their predecessors, had their abstract natures. 
Arm was the “ great father,” the “ Dayus-pitar ” 
—the father of all gods, the deification of Pater¬ 
nity, “ Pater.” Ilea was the lord of wisdom—the 
ruler in the substantial Abzu, the “ god who 
knows all things,” and thus a deification of “Mens 
and “ Bel, the ruler of the earth,” “ the lord of 
the moving planets,” “ of battle,” and thus a 
deification of power, “Potens.” 

These deifications are evidently the'Apor,'lXXt- 
vos, and v Aor of Damascius. 

Thus, the progress of the creation of the various 
divine elements may be thus represented:— 


Apsu 

(Wisdom 


Desire) 


Tiamat 

(Darkness 

and 

Water) 

_I 


I 


Mummu 

(Motion) 

I 

Lakhmu M. & F. 
(Strife) 


Anu 

(Heaven) 
Upper Portion 


Hea 
(Earth) 
Lower Portion 


It is not my intention to examine all the various 
minor deities springing from this chief triad, which 
headed the Semitic Babylonian pantheon. In my 
next letter I shall examine the fifth tablet of this 
important series, and by means of the comparison 
between its contents and those of the above we 
may arrive at the probable date of the composi¬ 
tion of these documents. 

W. Sr. C. Boscawen. 


HISTORY OF THE VERB “TO KILL.” 


London : August 27, 1877. 

Mr. Skeat, following Mr. Wedgwood without 
any misgiving, makes kill a “ doublet ” of quell 
(O. E. cwellan). There seems to be considerable 
difficulty in accepting this account of the origin of 
the word kill. To make it a variant of quell is an 
assumption not warranted by the phonetic history 
of words beginning with qu, qio (civ). 

In Layamons Brut, quell (eicelle) and kill (cnlle) 
occur, the latter in the sense of to /trike. In the 
Ancren Biwle, kill (kulle) signifies to strike, not to 
slay. 

Kill, as compared with the older kulle, is a Nor¬ 
thern form ; yet, strange to say, I have not found the 
word in Haiupole’s works, the Cursor Mundi, or in 
any pure Northumbrian production. It occurs, 
however, in works having a Westerly and North¬ 
westerly origin, as in Alliterative Poems, Troy 
Book, Piers Plowman, and, as already noticed, in 
Layamon's Brut. I believe the verb to kill to be 
of Scandinavian origin, and that its primitive 
m eaning was to strike the head. In Alliterative 


Poems, p. 02, 1. 870, the people of Sodom are 
represented as addressing Lot as follows 
“ Wost pou not wel pat pou woneg here a wyge 
strange, 

An out-eomlynge, a carle, wo kylle of P yn heued.” 
11 Knowest thou not well that thou dwellest hero a 
strange [foreign] person, 

A stranger, a churl, we will strike off thy head.”) 

Here kylle of = strike off, knock off. 

This expression furnishes us with a clue to the 
true source of the word, as well as to its original 
meaning. It is, I think, to be found in the Ice¬ 
landic holla, to hit on the head, from kollr, the 
head. If this be so, there should be a form coll 
or hull in our old Northern literature. Turning 
to the Cursor Mundi, vol. iii., p. 750, 1. 13175, we 
actually find cole (for colie) in the sense of to 
strike off ;— 

“ A sergant sent he to pe Iaiolo 
And iolm hefd comanded to cole.” 

(Cotton Version.) 

[“ A sergeant sent he [Herod] to the jail 
And John’s head commanded to strike off, 1”] 

The Gottingen version has cole. 

That in Middle English there could be three 
forms of the same root needs little proof— cf. the 
older variations, sock, sich, such-, hippe, hoppe, 
huppe (hop), &c. It is somewhat strange that 
kill, a Scandinavian loan-word, should have caused 
quell and slay to fall into comparative disuse. 

Richd. Morris. 


“the washing of ten tides.” 

London : August 27, 1877. 


“ Would thou mightst lie drowning 

The washing of ten tides.”— Tempest, I,, i., GO. 

Turning over the other day Murray’s Handbook 
of Kent, I read:—“ Execution Dock, Wapping, 1., 
was the usual place at which pirates and persons 
committing capital crimes at sea were hung at 
low-water mark, ‘ there to remain till three tides 
had overflowed them,’ ” and at once Antonio's 
kindly wish for the Boatswain in the Tempest 
came into my mind as interpreted or illustrated by 
the custom described. It seems unlikely that this 
suggestion should not have been made before; but 
I do not myself remember having seen it. 

Nor, I find, does Dr. Elze, whom I have to thank 
for a copy of certain Koten und Conjectural zu 
neu-enylischen Dichtern. The same idea has 
occurred to him, prompted by a passage in Har¬ 
rison’s Description of England :— 

“Pirates and robbers by sea are condemned in the 
Court of the Admiraltie, and hanged on the shore at 
low-water mark, where they are left till three tides 
have overwashod them.” 

Evidently Antonio's phrase is a mere exaggera¬ 
tion of such a sentence. For such a “ wide- 
chapp’d rascal ” as the Boatswain three tide-wash¬ 
ings are not enough; let him have ten. 

Here is another allusion to this form of punish¬ 
ment,from a well-known play— Greens Tu qiwque ; 
or, The City Gallant. Staines is dismissing his 
faithful servant Bubble. 

“ Bub. —But, master, wherefore should we be 
parted ? 

“ Staines. —Because my fortunes are desporate, 
thine are hopeful. 

“ Huh. —Why. whither do you mean to go, master ? 

“ Staines. —Why, to sea. 

“ Hub, —To sea! Lord bless us, methinka I hear of 
a tempest already. But what will you do at sea ? 

“ Staines. —Why, as other gallants do that are spent 
—turn pirate. 

“ Bub. —0 mastor, have tho grace of Wapping before 
your eyes, remember a high tide ; give not your friends 
cause to wet their handkerchiefs. Nay, master. I’ll 
toll you a better course than so : you and I will go and 
rob my uncle ; if wo ’seapo, we’ll domineer together; if 
wo bo taken, we’ll hang together at Tyburn ; that's 
the warmer gallows of the two.” 

Stow—this reference is given in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley’s Old English Plays, xi., 188—points out 


“ the usual place of execution for hang,a; 
Pirates and Sea-rovers at the low-water man 
there to remain till three tides had overllow-i 
them.” John W. Hale. 

P.S.—Another instance of the rare phrase “■ 
bear one hard,” lately discussed in your column, 
occurs in The Life and Death of Thomas hr; 
Cromwell. Says Cromwell (Act iv., sc. 2):— 

“ Good morrow to my lord of Winchester; I knot 
You bear me hard about the Abbey lamia." 


GROTE OX THE ATHENIAN CONSTITrilOX. 

Alnwick : August 27, lit. 

It may be worth while to point out a curk 
inconsistency in G rote's treatment of the re'-nsi 
of Solon and Kleisthenes. His account of KfcL- ] 
thenes (Grote, Part 2, xxxi.) ascribes to that rt-. 
former the admission to the political franchise I j 
all the free native Athenians—a class of persca 
whom Grote describes in this place as eieiiati 
from the political franchise up to that time, owe: : 
to its being entirely restricted to members oi fit 
four Ionic tribes. 

But in the previous account of the SoIoek 
constitution (Part 2, xi.) it had been laid tkvt. 
though with some hesitation, “that all persa . 
not included in the four tribes, whatever ihr 
grade of fortune might be, were on the sim . 
level in respect to political privilege as tk j 
fourth and poorest class of the Solonian ceisu' j 
And this degree of political privilege is exphii-i 
to constitute citizenship by the words “)sl 

he was a citizen, since-” in the preceiis 

sentence. Therefore the supposed class oi in 1 
native Athenians, who were not members oft* 
Ionic tribes, is described by G rote as being admittri 
to political rights twice over—first by Solon sri 
then again by Kleisthenes. The contraiicco j 
comes to a head in the sentence (xxxi. init .! 
nine archons, &c.] “ still continued to subiy 
together with occasional meetings of the peopl* 
—or rather of such portion of the people as ** 
comprised in the gentes, phratries and four la*, 
tribes.” In this change of expression the 
torian substitutes his new view for his old,vfc 
out any indication that they flatly contrail* 
each other. “The people,” in the sense of thj 
Solomon chapter, includes all free inhabitants * 
Attica; all of whom, according to the view that 
taken, had a right to take part in the pubis 
assembly. j 

Whether even before Solon there was a class ^ 
“ free native Athenians ” who did not beta H 
the tribes is too long a question to enter into ha& 
But on Grote’s inconsistency we may remark 

1. That it is partly caused by his fixed 
that a great extension of the franchise was 
of the work both of Solon and of Kleisthenes- ® 
the first instance, the work assigned tty Solos 
leaves nothing, as regards the franchise « 
Athenians, for Kleisthenes to do; his “ revolu¬ 
tion,” as alluded to by anticipation in the Solon** 
chapter, would not have changed the statu; 0 s 
single Athenian. But when we come to E«- 
thenes, then wo find that the non-tribal “ Atbo- 
ians” have all to receive their franchise ane*i 
and thus we have over again a considerable ex¬ 
tension of franchise, without counting the 
and metics. In fact, the very change which N- * 
is before said to have made is in this btt. 
chapter attributed to the working of the Ik' 1 - - ’" 
tratid tyranny—viz., the effacing of the distinct : 
between full citizens and men who as not belom - - 
ing to the tribes were not qualified to attenl t- 
assembly. 

2. Grote seems to hint in the earlier chapter 
that Kleisthenes would be found to give rich n.-- 
tribesmen their due class, while under the Solon* 5 
constitution they must necessarily belong to ' * 
fourth class. But if there were rich non-tribe*®: 1 ; 
at all, it seems probable that they could not m J 
land; for that would require citizenship^* 1111 * 


probably citizen descent; and if this *** 
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«ge, no change in tribes would affect their status, 
or the Soionian classes were determined by 
anded property only. Therefore no change in 
he franchise could be deduced in this way from 
he Kleisthenean tribe-reform ; and the conscious¬ 
ness of this fact may have helped to force Grote 
jjto his change of view. 

3. In all probability, then, the franchise as 
nven by Kleislheues was the franchise of the 
iol nian fourth class only, for a change of tribes 
rould have no tendency to interfere with the 
roperty qualification of the Soionian classes, 
he importance of Kleisthenes’ reforms lies, there¬ 
in*, not so much in the creation of new citizens 
i in the various measures by which, among other 
suits, the political value "of the Thetic status 
m raised. This is more emphatically true if 
he " free native Athenians ” who twice do duty 
a Grote as recipients of the franchise are set 
.own either as a fiction in toto, or else as already 
shed to the status of the fourth class by the 
tforms of Solon. Bernard Bosanqtjet. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON DARWINISM. 

5cr JkavinUmus und die Naturforschung 
A etc tons und Cuviers. Yon Dr. Albert 
Wigand. (Braunschweig: FriedrichVieweg 
und Sohn, 1875-7.) 

‘hilmphischc Consequenr.cn der Lamarck - 
Dancinischen Enticicklungstheorie. Ein 
Versuch von Dr. Georg von Gi’zycki. 
(Leipzig: C. F. Wintor, 1876.) 
hhrheit und Irrthum im Darwinismus. 
'Von Eduard von Hartmann. (Berlin: 
Carl Dnncker, 1877.) 

(Second Notice .) 

I the small volume of Dr. Gi’zycki we 
we the philosophical conclusions of Dar- 
iflism set forth by a friendly instead of a 
stile hand. The author, nnlike Dr. 
r igand, is not troubled with any ideas re¬ 
jecting the fixity of species and tie mystery 
life, and lie is ready to accept the me¬ 
dical conception of natural events in its 
Uness and consistency. At the same time 
i holds that this conception has to be sup- 
emented by the idea of an immanent prin- 
ple of intelligence. Dr. Gi’zycki has 
’idently read widely both within and 
ithout his subject, and his exposition 
wands with all manner of quotations. He 
asiders the consequences of Darwinism 
iderthe four headings, Psychology, Theory 
knowledge, Morals, and Religion. Under 
*6 first head the writer has some sensible 
^rvations on the relation of body and 
un( l> “ad on that spiritual monism which 
wld annul the distinction between the 
w° by regarding all matter as having a 
iintnal side. This hypothesis is no conse- 
Knce of Darwinism, since Helmholtz and 
lr W. Thomson have shown ns how living 
,rnls could have appeared on our planet 
Uliont a process of generatio aequivoca. 
“ e wr itor contends that this supposition 
^ not simply throw the question of the 
n f' n of life further back, but leaves no 
nation of a first genesis to be answered. 

“ forther writes in a very interesting way 
0 our knowledge of the minds of the lower 
nimals, and holds that the naive concep- 
on which the child of nature forms of its 
umal companions is much nearer the truth 
a u 11 the super-artificial chimera of unveri- 
speculation.” The whole series of 


mental life illustrates “ the same psycholo¬ 
gical laws.” This psychical life, ever rising 
in its degree of energy and fullness, supplies, 
for our author, the end and aim of nature. 
“ The highest aim is mental life contented 
with itself.” Under “Theory of Know¬ 
ledge ” the writer shows how the doctrine 
of evolution, as unfolded by Mr. Darwin and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, helps to resolve the 
question of a priori forms of knowledge. He 
holds that the evolutionist’s doctrine of 
mind as a system or organism which lias de¬ 
veloped itself during millions of years in con¬ 
stant adaptation to the surrounding world 
answers to Kant’s “ System of Preformation,” 
which that thinker suggests as a third alter¬ 
native with the a priori and a posteriori theo¬ 
ries of knowledge, only, however, to reject it 
as disproved by the necessity belonging to 
the categories. Under Morals the author 
traces the change effected by the evolution¬ 
ist’s doctrine in our knowledge of man’s re¬ 
lation to nature, and its bearings on our 
feelings towards the lower animals. He 
further discusses the effects of the doctrine 
of the determination of the will, which the 
theory of evolution not only supports but 
renders more precise, and seeks to show 
that this is in no sense injurious to our moral 
conceptions and sentiments. Once more he 
interprets the doctrine of descent as showing 
that all living creatures aim at pleasure, and 
attempts to reconcile this fact with the claims 
of a lofty morality. The writer digresses 
rather widely perhaps when he examines at 
some length Kant’s doctrine of Good. Lastly, 
under Religion, Dr. Gi’zycki aims at showing 
that, though modern science excludes the 
old anthropomorphic teleology, it leaves room 
for a philosophic conception of “ an absolute 
teleology”—namely, the view of the world as 
striving towards a higher and higher psychi¬ 
cal life. Further, we must admit that our 
theory of organic development “ is of univer¬ 
sal cosmic significance,” and that there exists, 
and has always existed, “ a universe of men¬ 
tal life.” “ Our voice speaks to us out of the 
universe: I am, who is, who was, and who 
is to be.” In the knowledge of this univer¬ 
sal unity and harmony we have the common 
roots of Religion, Art, Science, and Morality. 
The modern theory of evolution, properly 
understood, thus serves to invest the totality 
of the world with a positive value and to 
support a moderate form of optimism. Our 
author brings his work to a close by a few 
pertinent observations on pessimism, in which 
he follows Mr. Wallace and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in their somewhat sanguine descrip¬ 
tions of the future condition of mankind. 
Dr. Gi’zycki reminds us of certain English 
advocates of Darwinism in his enthusiastic 
appreciation of its brighter aspects ; one only 
regrets that lie is not here and there some¬ 
what less rhetorical in style aud more pains¬ 
taking in giving to his ideas the utmost scien¬ 
tific precision. 

Herr von Hartmann’s volume on Dar¬ 
winism is intended to develop more fully the 
views put forth in his Philosophic des TJnbe- 
u-ussten. As readers of that work will remem¬ 
ber, the writer accepts the doctrine of natural 
selection up to a certain point. He thinks 
that it represents a real process in organic 
development, though not its essential factor. 
This last is the action of a formative mental 


principle (the Unconscious), and natural 
selection is simply a mechanical expedient 
which this principle employs in the pursuit 
of its ends. In the present work the author 
makes his idea more precise, and defines 
more exactly the place he would assign to 
Mr. Darwin’s principle. As the title of the 
book suggests, he is sufficiently confident 
respecting the value of the new principle, and 
is never at a loss to give the limits within 
which its action is confined. After protest¬ 
ing against the confusion of the Darwinian 
theory with the doctrino of descent in 
general, the writer seeks to prove that the 
hypothesis of gradual transformation through 
infinitesimal variations and the survival of 
useful variations is inadequate to account 
for the development of organic forms. 
Unlike Dr. Wigand, however, he conceives 
that the theory of organic descent—that 
is, of the origin of the higher forms out of 
the lower—is a proved doctrine. In order to 
make this theory credible we must include 
under it not only Darwin’s principle but 
Kolliker’s hypothesis of heterogeneous pro¬ 
duction, which, our author tells us, substan¬ 
tially agrees with the earlier idea of a trans¬ 
formation of types through a metamorphosis 
of germs put forth by Heinrich Baum¬ 
gartner. The peculiarity of this doctrine is 
that it allows of sudden transformations, and 
that it postulates these as completely effected 
in the embryonic germ. Such sudden tran¬ 
sitions through an inexplicable production 
of germs greatly deviating from those of the 
parental type account, in our author’s 
opinion, for a great part of the process of 
development. At the same time Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s theory is not excluded. Much may be 
done by the aocnmnlation of such slight 
variations as he assumes. Not only so, 
the principle of natural selection must be 
supposed to hold good for the sudden 
changes effected by heterogeneous produc¬ 
tion no less than for these gradual changes. 
What, then, is the exact part played by 
natural selection in the processes of organic 
development ? It serves as an auxiliary 
mechanical contrivance which the formative 
mental principle (the Unconscious) makes 
use of wherever it is possible to do so. The 
author follows Nageli, Wigand, and others in 
seeking to show that this mechanical prin¬ 
ciple is wholly insufficient when taken alone 
to account for morphological changes, for 
the acquisition of qualities which could only 
he useful to the possessors in their higher 
stages of development (e.g., the tendrils of 
climbing plants), and so ou. He ridicules 
the way in which Mr. Darwin seeks to ac¬ 
count for all organic properties by utility, 
a method which he thinks is essentially 
English, representing Utilitarianism in na¬ 
tural philosophy, as John Stuart Mill’s 
writings represent it in practical philosophy. 
A close consideration of the principles of 
variation, inheritance, and natural selection 
leads to the conclusion that behind this 
mechanism there has worked an inner law 
of evolution, a ruling organising plan. The 
truth in Darwinism, then, is that it 
affirms a real process: tho error is that 
it regards this as a purely mechanical 
operation, and that it greatly over-estimates 
its influence. Herr von Hartmann then 
passes to the discussion of the other princi- 
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pies appealed to by Mr. Darwin—namely, the 
direct action of external forces, the use and 
disnse of organs, and sexual selection. 
A propos of this last he accuses Mr. Darwin 
again of falling into a national narrowness of 
conception. It is well known that English¬ 
men choose their wives mainly for beauty. 
Hence Mr. Darwin has been led into the 
error of supposing that sexual choice is—even 
among animals very low in the scale of 
development, as insects—essentially a con¬ 
scious seeking after beauty. This is to over¬ 
look the mysterious and instinctive impulse 
in the process which Schopenhauer and the 
author himself have emphasised at such 
length. The writer is evidently aware that 
his curious mixture of positive science and 
metaphysical teleology is likely to perplex 
some of his readers, and in closing his work 
he attempts to justify his idea of a meta¬ 
physical principle which now proceeds accord¬ 
ing to well-ascertained laws, now chooses to 
interpose ( eingreifcn) and effect a result 
without any such mechanical aid. The rea¬ 
soning does not, however, seem very forcible. 
Nor is the writer likely to silence the protest 
of men of science against his assumption of 
an organising principle by retorting that 
they assume the very point to be proved— 
namely, “ the non-existence ” of such a prin¬ 
ciple. He seems to be unaware that the 
method of all positive science is to deny 
every affirmation made within its own region 
of research which cannot be adequately 
proved by indisputable facts. The Natur- 
forscher is never required to establish a 
“ non-existence,” only an existence. 

James Sollt. 


Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., 

LL.D. (Edinburgh and London: W. 

Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 

We have here one of those small books on 
great subjects which are just now the fashion 
—an account of Aristotle and his philosophy 
compressed into a neat little volume for the 
benefit of the “ English reader.” In a space 
of exactly 196 pages, Sir A. Grant, the well- 
known editor of the Ethics, contrives to give 
os, first a life of Aristotle ; then a survey of 
his various writings, illustrated by quota- 
tions, criticisms and reflections; and lastly, 
by way of conclusion, a chapter on “ Aris¬ 
totle since the Christian Era.” Those who 
know the remoteness, difficulty and com¬ 
plexity of the matter, will perhaps think 
that to write a short and easy guide to 
Aristotle is a tour de force, if not an impos¬ 
sibility in the nature of things; they will 
not expect such a work to be, in the 
scholarly sense of the word, satisfac¬ 
tory. Be this as it may, however, the 
author of this volume has at any rate 
succeeded in producing a book about Aris¬ 
totle which the English reader can read, and 
moreover, read with profit, during a railway 
journey. In saying this we are saying a 
great deal; it is certainly no slight achieve¬ 
ment to have introduced Aristotle to a public 
innocent of Greek, and to have made it pos¬ 
sible for it to get a notion not wholly 
erroneous as to what manner of man Aris¬ 
totle is in the eyes of students and historians 
of philosophy. 


The chapters dealing with the Ethics, 
Politics, Rhetoric, and Poetics, are from 
the nature of the data the most attractive 
and successful parts of the book ; in those on 
the Organon and Metaphysics the author 
has doubtless done as much as could be ex¬ 
pected within the narrow limits allowed. 
On the other hand, we fancy that a more 
interesting statement might have been made 
of Aristotle’s speculations in science—which 
were assuredly much more serious and im¬ 
portant than the general reader would be 
led to imagine from the author’s account of 
“ the Natural Philosophy ” and “ Biology 
of Aristotle.” It is an unfortunate accident 
that the two quotations given at length as 
typical extracts from the History of Animals, 
to exemplify “ the naivete of the Stagirite,” 
come from a portion of the treatise con¬ 
demned by the recent editors as a spurious 
addition to Aristotle’s work. 

A popular book is hardly to bo judged by 
a very severe standard as regards matters of 
detail, if it really succeeds in giving a fair 
general idea of a difficult and remote subject. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that from a 
scholar, aud moreover a scholar so eminent 
as the Principal of Edinburgh University, 
one has a right to look for a certain exact¬ 
ness of statement, a certain accuracy even 
in such minor points as names and refer¬ 
ences. In these respects Sir A. Grant is 
hardly so careful as he should be. There 
are also cases in which what seems to be 
given as a translation or paraphrase of a 
Greek text is needlessly free, if not quite 
wide of the mark. The following is an 
instance of an odd kind of oversight. 
In Chapter I. we are told that Aristotle 
directed his executor Nicanor “ to fulfil a 
vow formerly made by himself of four marble 
figures of animals to Zeus the Preserver and 
Athene the Preserver”—a very remarkable 
vow, surely; for it is not easy to see why 
there should be four figures, aud why they 
should be figures of animals. The curious 
may perhaps go a step further and ask what 
the four beasts were like that Aristotle had 
in his mind’s eye. But on turning to the 
will in Diogenes Laertius one finds that the 
Greek represented by the translation “ four 
marble figures of animals” is soia Xi diva 
TtTpairhxn —which means, of course, statues 
four cubits high of the deities to whom the 
vow was made. I. Btwatee. 


Clementis Romani Epistulae. Edidit, com- 
mentario critieo et adnotationibus ad- 
struxit, Mosis Assumptions quae super- 
sunt collects et illustrata addidit, omnia 
emendata iterum edidit, Adolphus Hilgen- 
feld. (Lipsiae, 1876.) 

In glancing over this opening fasciculus of 
M. Adolph Hilgenfeld’s Novum Testamentum 
extra Ganonem receptum the student will be 
interested by the evidence which it affords 
of the activity of our German friends, and 
of their promptness in turning to account 
every important literary discovery. It is 
but a few months since Archbishop Bryen- 
nius published the new text of the Epistles 
of St. Clement of Rome, founded upon the 
MS. which he had discovered in the 
Library of the Patriarch of Jerusalem at 


Constantinople, now known as“the Jerusalem 1 
Manuscript.” M. Hilgenfeld has availed bk. I 
self of this publication without delay. His I 
present text is revised throughout, with con. 1 
stant reference to the newly-found IIS.; to 
has collated all its various readings with the 
former text derived from the Codex Almt o 
drinus ; and he has supplied from the edition 
of Bryennius the lacunae of both Epistles a 
they stand in the older text. A consider, 
able proportion of the new readings of fit 
Jerusalem MS. prove to have been already 
conjecturally anticipated by various editors 
of St. Clement; in other passages M. Hilcec- 
feld prefers the Alexandrian reading; but in 
very many (some of which have been pointed 
out in my former notice) he unhesitatingly 
adopts the new text. It is gratifying to 
find that a careful comparison of the t«o 
MSS. not only proves them to be perfectly 
independent of each other, but also shows 
that the lacunae of the Alexandrian MS, are 
exactly filled up by the new matter which that 
of Jerusalem has supplied. We have already 
seen that this view is still further confirmed* 
by a comparison with the Syriac version ot 
those Epistles recently acquired by fie 
Library of the University of Cambridge s: 
the sale of the books of the late Jules Mot 
in Paris. 

It is right to explain that the collects: 
which M. Hilgenfeld publishes under then!; 
Novum Testamentum extra Ganonem receyim 
is intended to comprise all the primitive 
writings “ which obtained any place in fit 
more ancient collections of the New T Kli¬ 
ment, whether complete or fragmentary" 
This title appears to mo not only to be un¬ 
happy in itself, but to convey a most erroneous 
idea as to the nature and authority of fie 
Canon ; but however the collection may be 
designated, it is substantially the sameastkt 
which is already known in Fabricius’s Cd-.i 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti ; and in addition 
to the works contained in the present iv'i. 
cuius, it includes the Epistle of Barnabas, tie 
Pastor of Hermas, and the three Apocryphal 
Gospels, the Acts, and the other writings 
ascribed to the Apostles; the present funi¬ 
culus being issued in a separate form on 
account of the revision of the text of St 
Clement consequent on Archbishop Bryen- 
nins’s discovery. 

For general readers, however, the cfcof 
interest of M. Hilgenfeld's publication in 
that, besides the Epistles of St. Clement, the 
present volume contains the curious Apocrv- 
phal book of “ The Assumption of Moses, 
which, until recently, has been known only 
by a few hardly intelligible fragments. 

It maybe doubted, indeed, how far this book 
can bo properly said to belong to the New 
Testament, being Jewish both in subject and 
in origin; but M. Hilgenfeld gives it a place 
in his collection on account of the references 
to it which occur in several passages of the 
New Testament. Fragments of “The As¬ 
sumption of Moses ” were published by 


* This discovery, which was announced in otf 
number for June 17,1876, has not escaped the notice 
M. Hilgenfeld. He refers to it in his preface p. ^ 
I may add that, in addition to certain peculiarities 
the orthography of the Jerusalem MS. pointed out bf 
me, he calls attention to the uniform omission of y* 
v final—the v 4(pe\Kv<rriKbv of the old grammarian 
with a vowel. 
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abricius, as far back as 1703, in his Codex 
seulpiyraphus Veteris Testamcnti-* * * § but these 
rasments were so scanty and imperfect as to 
save it a matter of doubt whether the writer 
vas a Jew or a Christian. The text pub- 
islied by M. Hilgenfeld has been derived from 
quite recent collection of Monumenta sacra 
t pnfana,\ printed in 1861, chiefly from 
mnuscripts of the Ambrosian Library at 
tilan by Father Antonio Maria Ceriani. 
be Milan MS., however, is but a copy by 
i unlearned transcriber of a barbarous 
atin version of the book, miserably muti- 
,ted, and in part unintelligible. The ori- 
inal language of the Assumptio Mosis is 
apposed by some, among whom is Ewald, 
} have been Hebrew ; but there can be no 
oubt that the book was written in Greek, 
m3 soon after the death of Herod Agrippa. 
If the Greek original, however, but a few 
raements remain, and for all that is as 
et known of the work we are indebted to 
be rude and mutilated Latin version dis- 
overed by Ceriani. The original appears 
o be hopelessly lost. 

In the ninth verse of the Epistle of St. 
nde allusion is made to a contest of 
Michael the archangel, disputing with the 
evil about the body of Moses.” No trace 
‘ this contest is discoverable in the por- 
ons of the Assumptio Mosis now extant; 
it several ancient writers!— as Clement 
' Alexandria, Didymus of Alexandria, tbe 
eWiast on Apollinarius, and others—com- 
eating on this passage of Jnde, refer it 
1 the so-called Assumptio Mosis. The 
markable phrase, too, of St. Paul in the 
phtle to the Galatians (iii. 19), in which 
i describes the Old Testament as “ ordained 
! angels in the hand of a mediator” 
«»irijc), is expressly applied to himself by 
oses in the opening paragraph of the book, § 
id a long series of early writers are cited 
1 M. Hilgenfeld who allude to the As- 
w/'fw Mosis as a work well known, and 
common circulation among Christians. 
Since its first publication by M. Hilgenfeld 
e text has been revised in succession by 
veral editors in Germany, Yolkmar, 
nhche, Haupt, and Ronsch ; but even the 
■Kent reprint, with all the conjectural 
oendation which it had previously under- 
is still extremely obscure, and in some 
isaces may defy interpretation. The book 
■olesses to set forth an address, in great 
'ft prophetical, made to Josne by Moses 
i the eve of his being assumed from earth, 
hen he was installing Josne as his successor, 

as the chief who was to conduct God’s 
Mffn people into the promised land. It 
aters into a prophetical survey of the for¬ 
ces of the Jewish people, and is full of 
liiute details as to the course of the later 
utory of the Jews, prophetical in form, but 
“inly allusive to the actual events. 

This curious fragment is deserving of 
areful examination. I shall only say that 
he author was evidently a Jew of the period 
!* )nr Lord’s coming; and, although critics 
>8er considerably as to the precise date of 
he composition of the book—ranging be- 
^ecn the second year before the birth of 

* Pp. 838-44. 

, t Vol. I. fascic. i., pp. 54-62. 

* See the passages in Hilgenfeld, pp. 128-9. 

§ lb. p. llfl. 


Christ and the year 81 of our era—all are 
agreed in regarding it as one of that class of 
works of which one section of the pseudo- 
Sibylline books may be taken as an example, 
and which grew ont of the agitation of the 
public mind in Jndea, consequent upon the 
expectation of the coming Messiah that 
the events of the time had stirred up among 
the people. It is in its bearing upon this 
phase of Jewish history that it is chiefly 
deserving of study. 

I may add that, independently of the 
historical or doctrinal value which the 
Assumptio Mosis may thus possess, the 
Latinity of this version is not without 
interest as a study in the history of the 
Latin language. Some of its peculiari¬ 
ties, no doubt, belong to the individual 
translator, but I think that several of the 
specialities both of vocabulary and structure 
are deserving of notice, as illustrating one 
of the stages in the gradual debasement of 
the language. 

Since the above has been in type Canon 
Lightfoot’s Appendix has reached me. I 
hope to take an early opportunity of com¬ 
paring it with the work of Hilgenfeld and 
other editors of the manuscript. 

C. W. Rdssell. 


THE MEETING OP THE BKITI8H ASSOCIATION AT 
PLYMOUTH. 

III. 

Flymouth : "Wednesday Evening, August 22, 1877. 

Monday, Auyust 20.—In Section A, Dr. Barham 
gave the results of some accurate observations on 
the relation of sea and land temperature in Corn¬ 
wall and Scilly, in which the cooling influence 
of the sea in summer was demonstrated. Mr. 
Dines made an attempt to clear up the curious 
problem why it is that the rainfall as registered on 
the roof of a house is always less than on the 
ground, by ascribing it to the wind at the higher 
elevation causing an eddy round the mouth of the 
gauge and thus preventing many of the drops from 
passing in. In Section B, Dr. Paul and Mr. 
Kiugzett, as well as Dr. Wright, read papers on 
the Aconite Alkaloids, in which some of the un¬ 
certainty hitherto prevailing with reference to 
Aconitine was traced to the probable association 
with it of a saline compound having for base a 
new crystalline alkaloid. In Section 0, the post- 
tertiary fossils obtained in the late Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion in very high latitudes in mud-banks or raised 
sea-beaches were enumerated by Mr. Gwynn 
Jetfreys. Most are still living forms, and marine 
life seems abundant in the “ palaeocrystic ” sea. 
In Section D, Prof. Haughton gave a mathematical 
demonstration of the best possible number of 
limbs for a swimming animal, using the term 
“ limb ” in a geometrical sense; he showed that a 
“ one-limbed ” animal, such as a fish, possessed 
the greatest advantage in rapid forward move¬ 
ment, though it required other subordinate appa¬ 
ratus to effect backward and other movements. 
The Rev. W. H. Dallinger gave an excellent 
account of his researches on the simplest organ¬ 
isms. The life-history of six monads has now 
been completely worked out, and the study of 
them showed that in every respect each was com¬ 
plete in itself, without mutation or confusion. 
At some period in the history of each a 
sac is formed, from which germs escape; in 
one case these are too minute to be detected at 
the time, but suddenly appear in the fluid 
thrown out from the sac, if it be watched 
without intermission. When germs were in¬ 
tentionally mixed with the atmosphere, monads 
were developed in prepared nutritive fluid (Cohn’s), 
but not so when the air was optically pure. The 


germs are capable of sustaining a far higher tem¬ 
perature than the monads themselves, which, 
however, were able to bear a sudden rise from 
45° F. to 60° F. and a slow progression up to 
127°. The growth of these organisms, including 
Paramaecium, in the purely inorganic medium of 
Cohn’s fluid, appears to break down the last 
barrier between the animaland vegetable kingdoms, 
or, rather, to show their identity in the lowest forms 
of life. By an ingenious method the diameter 
of the flagella of one form was measured and 
found to be 2H1 ' 1X10 of an inch. In the Department 
of Zoology and Botanv, Prof. Rolleston spoke 
on the Zoology of New Guinea, and urged 
the existence of a new species of Echidna, of the 
Cassowary and the Tree Kangaroo as proof of the 
former connexion of that island with the Austra¬ 
lian continent. Dr. A. Dickson described fully 
the histology of the pitchers of Cephalotus. In 
Section E, African exploration was the subject of 
the day, and numbers attended to hear Com¬ 
mander Cameron's paper on proposed stations in 
Central Africa as bases for future exploration. 
A telegraph line down the east coast from Khar¬ 
toum to the Transvaal, and steamers on the great 
lakes and the Congo, appear the most practical 
schemes. In Section F, the population question 
was again under discussion in a paper by Dr. Farr, 
and the section contrived to faintly revive its 
former notoriety by a disagreement between two 
noble members. In Section G, Mr. W. Froude 
detailed the results of his extended experiments on 
the resistance of ships, especially in relation to 
the effect produced by lengthening or shortening 
the middle body; from which great practical bene¬ 
fits are expected to result. 

Tuesday, August 21.—In Section A, Mr. Glaisher 
read the Report of the Committee on Luminous 
Meteors for the year, calling particular attention 
to the course and velocity of these bodies, which 
have been determined in several cases; and Prof. 
Haughton gave a snmmarv of the reduction of the 
tidal observations made in the recent Arctic Expe¬ 
dition. Bessels’ observation, that there was a junc¬ 
tion of two tides in the widest part of Smith Sound, 
is confirmed; as the new tide must come 
round by the north, it seems to show Greenland to 
be an island. In Section B, the properties of 
Gallium, the new metal, were described by Dr. 
Odling, who bad delivered the evening before a 
lecture on the same subject. This metal was dis¬ 
covered two years ago in certain varieties of zinc 
ore in very minute quantity, only twelve grains 
being obtained from nearly half a ton of ore. It 
is grayish in colour, not unlike lead, or rather 
pewter, but harder than lead, though it can be cut 
with a knife. On exposure to air it tarnishes 
slightly. It possesses extreme fusibility, the heat 
of the hand being sufficient to melt it into a 
white globule. The specific gravity is 6'9. In 
Section 0, Mr. Sorby described a new method for 
studying the optical characters of minerals; and 
the Rev. \V. S. Symonds read a note from Prof. 
Ileer (to Sir Joseph Hooker) on the Fossil Mio¬ 
cene Flora as exhibited in the specimens brought 
by Captain Feilden in the Arctic Expedition from 
the very high latitude of S2° N.; this brought 
on a discussion as to the probable climate of the 
Miocene period. In Section D, Mr. W. Thomson 
described a plan for excluding germs from rooms 
used for surgical operations, by filtering through 
cotton wool and cloth. The chief attraction, 
however, was the Oolorado Beetle, which formed 
tbe subject of an address by Mr. McLachlan, who 
expressed his opinion that if it were introduced 
here it would not be by means of potatoes; the two 
occurrences in Germany were probably due to in¬ 
tentional introduction, and the present alarm or 
anic was not unlikely to lead to similar doings 
ere. The climate of England is not improbably 
unsuitable to any great development of the beetle; 
it is remarkable that no American animal has 
hitherto become naturalised in this country. The 
larva is not known to be largely consumed by any 
American bird, but England is better supplied 
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with insectivorous birds than any other country. 
The zoological results of the German Expedi¬ 
tion to Western Siberia were pointed out by 
I)r. 0. Finsch. Several Indian types occur 
in the Fauna of the Altai and Ala-tau range, 
where the reindeer and the tiger come into close 
proximity. The anthropologists discussed the 
Bulgarians, and Dr. Phend read a paper on 
Mvcenae, and stated that in Samothrace he had 
discovered a Cyclopean city larger than any he had 
seen on the mainland of Greece, and probably of 
earlier date. In Section F, Dr. Hancock insisted 
on the importance of increasing the punishment of 
habitual drunkards, and of protecting their wives 
and children, the punishment to be of a reformatory 
character; if reformation was impossible, the case 
to be treated in the same way as any other form 
of insanity. The telephone was again the means 
of drawing a large audience to Section G, to hear 
Prof. G. Bell explain the history of its discovery, 
lie also exhibited a telephone which transmitted 
the playing of an organ at the Guildhall, about a 
quarter of a mile distant. An announcement 
was made by Mr. Douglass that the Trinity House 
has resolved to demolish the Eddystone, as the 
rock has become seriously damaged, and to build a 
new lighthouse on a more secure part of the reef. 
With this rather startling announcement this 
notice of the more prominent proceedings may be 
concluded. 


It appears not unlikely that the time is coming 
when some reconsideration of the Association's 
constitution and scope will be found necessary. 
Science, as represented at the past meeting, was 
somewhat chaotic in character, and a greatly 
diminished attendance was not the only symptom 
of a flagging interest in the proceedings. Some de¬ 
partments were distinctly below the usual level, 
notably that of anatomy and physiology; with 
reference to the latter, however, it is clear that the 
tendency of anti-vivisection legislation has been 
to bring research in many directions to a stand¬ 
still. The advancement of science has probably 
been but in a slight degree promoted by the 
Plymouth meeting, which will be chiefly remem¬ 
bered for the endeavour (unsuccessful) to make 
the telephone a new scientific toy. 

Hhnry Trimen. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


compact mass or breccia. But in 1803 a com¬ 
pletely-sealed fissure cavern was accidentally dis¬ 
covered in making excavations for a water-tank on 
Windmill Hill, and in this cavern the bones were 
in a remarkably perfect condition, and not em¬ 
bedded in the ordinary hard matrix. By the e.xer- 
tionsof Captain Brume the exploration of the Genista 
Cave, ns it was called, was continued for several 
years, and the great collection ofbonesthus obtained 
was submitted to Prof. Busk, who has published 
the results of his study in the present monograph. 
From these researches it appears that at a re¬ 
mote period after the Dock of Gibraltar had under¬ 
gone its last geological changes, but probably 
before the complete separation of the rock from 
the African continent, it harboured a numerous 
fauna of large mammals, some herbivorous and 
some carnivorous. The herbivores included a 
rhinoceros similar to that found in the valley of 
the Thames (It. hemitoechns ), probably a species 
of elephant (E. antiquus), two kinds of deer, 
and vast numbers of a species of ibex, with 
wild boars, hares, and rabbits. The carnivo¬ 
rous group comprised a large species of 
bear—not the cave-bear, however, but a species ap¬ 
parently intermediate between Vrsus priscus and 
If. arctos ; with this bear were the spotted hyaena, 
the leopard, the Southern lynx, and one or two 
other feline species. Some of these animals, such 
as the elephant and rhinoceros, are entirely ex¬ 
tinct ; others, as the hyaena, are now found only 
in the widely-distant regions of Southern and 
Western Africa ; while others again, as the lynx 
and ibex, are still living in the Iberian peninsula. 
On the whole the fauna exhibits a decidedly 
African facies, and probably many of the species 
made their way to Europe across the isthmus 
which at one time connected this continent with 
Africa, through what is now the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar. 


Since the philosophical zoologist refuses to con¬ 
fine himself to the study of existing forms of life, 
but extends his ken to those animals which are 
known only by their fossil remains, we are by no 
means surprised to find that the Zoological Society 
occasionally publishes memoirs which are of great 
interest to the geologist. In fact the last part of 
the Society's Transactions, issued in August, is 
devoted to a valuable monograph by Prof. Busk 
on the Fossils of the Gibraltar Bone-caves. This 
memoir runs to 136 quarto pages, and is illus¬ 
trated by twenty-seven lithographic plates, form¬ 
ing one of the most important contributions to 
palaeontology which have been published for a 
long time. The Rock of Gibraltar is a detached 


P romontory rising to an elevation of more than 
,400 feet above the sea-level. With the excep¬ 
tion of some ferruginous sands and shales on the 
western flank, the rock consists of hard grev Jurassic 
limestone. This rock has suffered a good deal of 
disturbance, and is traversed bv innumerable 
ramifying fissures, which occasionally widen out 


into extensive caverns, some of which are empty 
while others are tilled with ossiferous breccia. So 


In connexion with the subject of cave-explora¬ 
tion attention should be called to Mr. Pengellv’s 
excellent address to the geological section of the 
British Association, over which he presided at 
Plymouth. This address gave a succinct history 
of the exploration of caverns in Devonshire. 
British cave-hunting, says Mr. Penpclly, appears 
to have been a science of Devonshire birth. The 
caves in the limestones of the county which have 
hitherto been examined are the old Oreston caves 
near Plymouth, the famous Kent's Hole, An- 
sty’s-Oove Cavern, the Yealm-Bridge Cave, the 
Ash Hole, the Bench Cavern, and the Brixham 
Cave, which was explored by a committee of the 
Geological Society. Mr. Pengelly’s detailed study 
of Kent's Cavern compels him to believe that its 
earliest occupants were interglacial, if not pre¬ 
glacial. 


In commemoration of the four-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the Eberhard-Karls-Universitat at 
Tubingen, Dr. Oscar Fraas has published a Fest¬ 
schrift devoted to a description of a new Triassic 
saurian, which he calls Aetosaurus ferratus. The 
generic name is suggestive of the bird-like cha¬ 
racters of the skull (dfTov, eagle). It appears 
that a quarry neAr Stuttgart furnishes a sandstone 
which in places becomes friable, and forms a sand 
worked for building purposes, whence the whole 
set of beds is known as Stubensandstein. In 1857 
this quarry yielded some dinosaurian remains, 
and since that date large numbers of fossils have 
been discovered. In the spring of 1875 some rep¬ 
tilian bones and scales were brought to light, and 
these led to the discovery of the extremely in¬ 
teresting fossils described in the present xuono- 


A new and gigantic dinosaur has recently hej 
described by Prof. O. 0. Marsh in the Amman 
Journal of Science. The specimens were obtained 
from the Cretaceous deposits of Colorado, and mi¬ 
ca te an animal measuring as much as fifty or -lot 
feet in length, and thus surpassing in magnitude at; 
land-animal hitherto discovered. For this psanut 
creature, which was apparently an herbivorous 
reptile, Marsh suggests the name of Titmmum 
montanus. 


Several geological Reports recently issue; 
from Tokei are pleasing illustrations of the in¬ 
terest taken in practical geology by the Japan*-. 
Among these is a Report on the geology of Yes; 
by Mr. Lyman, the chief officer of the survey, 
which is of great importance as showing tha: ou 
this island there are probably a hundred and fifty 
thousand million tons of workable coal; in other 
words, Yesso contains about two-thirds as mud 1 
as the coal-fields of our own country. Yesso ■ 
might therefore yield for the next thousand y«r- 
an annual supply of coal equal to the present 
produce of Great Britain. 

In the article on “Recent Science” in tie j 
current number of the Nineteenth Century there | 
is a capital account of the deep boring at Mess. . 
Meux’s brewery, to which we called attention 
briefly at the time of the exploration, hot cos- 
fining himself to a mere description of this m. 
the writer shows the bearing of the work up: 
our knowledge of metropolitan geology, and ak 
explains generally the conditions affecting rc . 
water-supply. 

Scepticism in Geology is the title of a litti 
work recently written by “ Verifier,” and pub¬ 
lished by Mr." Murray. The work displays a gwi 
deal of geological knowledge, and is certain 1 ' 
well worth reading, however much we may d& 
from some of the author’s conclusions. Dissats- 
fled with the modem principles of Geology, ts 
laid down by Lyell, he denies that the surface A 
the earth has been brought into its present torn 
by the action of such causes as are now in open- 
tion. We are ready to concede that strict unif.rui:- 
tarians may have carried their arguments a "little 
too far, but this does not compel us to agree with 
“ Verifier’s ” condemnation of the doctrine as i 
whole. Most geologists of the present day hold ttsl 
the forces which have in past ages acted upontte 
earth have been the same in kind as those now o 
operation, but may have differed in degree or in¬ 
tensity. Perhaps the present state of opinion 
among a large number of the younger geologists 
has never been better expressed than by P»'*- 
Huxley when he explained the hypothesis of 
geological evolutionism. The principles enun¬ 
ciated by Lyell may need some modification » 
science advances, but there will certainly be few 
geologists disposed to go so far back on the dial 1 1 
geological opinion as to admit with “Yeriaei 
that “in the process of fashioning the globe.» 
power was exerted totally different from tk 
present course of nature.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


numerous are these caverns that the < iibraltar Rock 
has been sometimes called the Hill of Oaves. At the 
time when the fissures were open to the surface, 
the remains of animals which then inhabited the 
district were washed in bv the autumnal floods, 
while others probably fell into the gaping fissures. 
By deposition of stalagmitic carbonate of lime 
these bones were in most cases cemented into a 


graph. The remains are beautifully preserved in 
a reddish ironstone, and are converted on the sur¬ 
face into vivianite, whence they present a light- 
blue colour. No fewer than twenty-four indi¬ 
viduals have been discovered within the small 
area of two square metres. The systematic 
position of Aetosaurus seems doubtful, some of 
its characters being crocodilian and some ornithic. 

| Its geological position is in the Middle Keuper. 


, and forms a sand “ Homerus " Perielis aetate quinam habits* k 
whence the whole quaeritur. (Cambridge: Bell.) In this pamphlet 
indstcin. In 1857 Mr. Paley reiterates his old argument that Pindar 
osaurian remains, and the Greek tragic poets knew and used » 

?rs of fossils have different Homer from the Homer of the Hindi-■ 
of 1875 some rep- the Odyssey. He contends that under the mb- 
light to light, and "Ofiqpos they understood the poem9 of the e?’~ 
the extremely in- cycle, from which our Iliad and Odyssey wet 
he present mono- selections or compendia, and which, being c (, o- 


mitted to writing earlier than the rest of tlie cycle, 
were held in greater honour, and at length usurp"-- 
the name of Homer. “Ea epitome, qua yf" 
Graecorum et Troianorum ad Ilium, Aob.--‘ 
virtus, Ulixis patientia, perpetuo carmine nar»- 
bantur, nescio an Antimachi poetae Col»pk 
cura ac studio facta sit," he says (p. 5). 
Pindar and the Tragedians drew upon a store ■ 
epic poetry which comprehended far more tbs* 
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our Iliad and Odyssey is ft fact as unquestionable 
as it is important: but Mr. Paley's hypothesis, that 
(lie Ilitul and Odyssey were mere compendia, fails 
to explain the fact that a great literary superiority 
was tacitly accorded to these poems by Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Mr. A. R. MacEwen’s essay (the Arnold prize 
-iv for 1877) on the Oriyin and Groirth of the 
Homan Satiric Poetry is a careful study of a sub¬ 
ject to which it is singularly difficult to give any 
unity of treatment. The writer sees clearly that 
he main facts were grasped by Casaubon; but the 
: :vi wording of his thesis has prevented him from 
ally working out the conclusions which follow 
mi: Casaubon's positions. The satura was a 
roller— a form of literature most easily described 
tty negatives; it is not comedy, not mime, not 
' i.T.ira, not invective, not dialogue only, but it has 
v i -uch of all of these. As far as we can see, Mr. 
MscEwen has omitted no main fact essential to 
;ht liscussion: he does not, however, we think, 
-..frimtly recognise the influence exercised on 
the Homan satire by the form of the dialogue, by 
11 - Now Comedy, and by current philosophical 
;ati«n. The satura proper was that of 
Eh:-©. Varro, and Petronius, a medley narrative 
in which dialogue forms a prominent part. The 
•oitre of invective, first attempted by Lueilius, 
nttrruwed the scope of the satura proper, both as 
to form and matter; and Horace '3 complaint 
t-Miitst Lueilius is, not only that his verse was 
iovenly, but also that he was too exclusively 
•.pendent on the Old Comedy. When satura 
einn to be written in hexameters, the element of 
nevus; was more and more felt to be out of place: 
1"M« does not seriously attempt to preserve it 
n>-?t in his second book, which Persius imitates 
•nil disastrous results; in Juvenal it has almost 
(appeared. The influence of the New Comedy on 
KMtura can be traced in much of the tone, and 
■pvcially in the sketches of life and manners 
hich characterise the latter. Again, the satura 
viivr.illy maintained its contact with the current 
jdjvjphies. The Stoic Persius, who almost 
elates a dialogue of Plato, affords, of course, 
av Wst instance of this; but the fact is patent 

I l irro also, and in Horace. The satirist is 
M the philosopher, but the honest man who is 

seeing life and theories about life as they are; 
ad according as the circumstances of the times 
-e ur were not favourable to literary simplicity 
M truthfulness is the tone of the satura kindly 
‘ otherwise. 

S'hiJia Vindobmiensia ad Horatii Artem 
VO -nn. Edidit l)r. Josephus Zechmeister. 
'imna: Gerold.) The author of this valuable 
ei'i.Taph begins by arguing that the Vienna 
cLilm on the Ars Poetica show distinct traces of 
K i-lluence of Alcuin. He proceeds to point 

II that their author, probably either Alcuin him- 

"■ one of his school, was largely indebted to 

■coro, Ovid, the Scholia bearing the name of 
icroi. and Servitts ; and concludes by examining 
ft >:ation of the MS. used by the writer to the 

MSS. of Horace now known; the result of 
to discussion being that the MS. was a very good 
to. and agreed to a considerable extent with 
ot-ors r and r. 

IHtturia Critica M. Tullii Ciceronis Ejnstu- 
T“»i ad Familiares. Scripsit R. F. Leighton, 
'■u (Leipzig.) This essay is a dissertation for 
at- degree of Doctor in Philosophy. Its main 
"sciadons are that the Medicean MS. is not the 
n (i" d of the Erfurt, Harleian, and Tours MSS., 
'• *■•1' them represents a lost archetype ; that 
to utters Ad Familiares are not excerpts from 
i f collections of letters made by the persons 
' J 1C|i)l “ they were addressed ; that Books i.-xii. 
‘•■ft edited first and together, the last four 
being afterwards added as ft supplement; 

' , 1 *“•* whole collection of sixteen books was 
•uheequently published under the title M. Tullii 
EpiUidarum libri XVI. ; and that this 
“on after the death of Atticus by 


Tiro, before the publication of the letters to 
Atticus. 

Tm; rrimer of Grech Accidence for the Use of 
Schools, by E. Abbott and E. I). Mansfield, with 
a preface by J. Percival, LL.D. (Rivingtons), is 
an excellent adaptation of scientific Greek gram¬ 
mar to the wants of younger boys. 

1 Under the title Eleven Land Grants of the 
Chuulukyas of Anhilcdd (Bombay: Education 
Society's Press; Loudon: Triibner and Co.) Dr. 
Biihler has republished from the Indian Antiquary 
the articles in which he translated and analysed ten 
land grants on copper preserved in the archives of 
the GaikwiW of Baroda, and an eleventh from ltiid- 
haupur. The result is a complete reconstruction of 
the dynastic history of the Gujarat rulers, from the 
middle of the tenth to the end of the fourteenth 
century a.d. ; confirming almost throughout the 
notices of these sovereigns in the local Jain 
chronicles, of which Dr. Bolder mentions eight as 
being still extant. The dynastic lists and meagre 
details which are so often, ns yet, the only fruit 
of such researches can, indeed, be scarcely called 
historv, but they are at least the materials on 
which real history may hereafter be based; 
and if each step were only taken with as much 
care and skill as this one, our progress would be 
faster than it has been. 

The correspondence between the great master 
of Teutonic philology, Jacob Grimm, and bis now 
almost forgotten contemporary, Griiter ( Brief - 
wechsel ztcischen Jacob Grimm und F. I). Griiter 
aus den Jahren L810-1-5, hgg. von Hermann 
Fischer), is of great interest as throwing light 
both on the development of Grimm's mind and on 
the history of Teutonic philology in Germany 
during the important period in which the older 
romantic half -dilettante school represented by 
Griiter developed into the rigorously scientific one 
headed by Grimm, who, however, only gradually 
emancipated himself from the influence of his 
contemporaries and predecessors, and, indeed, 
seems at first to have had no clear conception of 
language—especially the sounds of language— 
beiug governed by definite laws. These letters 
illustrate very strikingly the influence exercised 
on German philology by the great Danish scholar, 
Rask, nnd by the Scandinavians generally. In 
Letter IX. we find Grimm complaining that the 
copy of Rask’s Icelandic Grammar promised him 
by Grater has not turned up, and asking for an¬ 
other ; and the correspondence is mainly on details 
of Icelandic language and literature, prompted 
chiefly by a review of Grimm s edition of the 
Edda by Griiter and a rejoinder by Grimm. 

El Mdyico Prodiyioso, comedia famous de Don 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca. Publiee d'apres le 
manuscrit original par Alfred Morel-Fatio. (Ileil- 
bronn: Henninger.) In this elegantly printed 
volume M. Morel-Fatio gives the first really 
critical edition not merely of Calderon's well- 
known play, but of any Spanish comedia. The 
text is a reproduction of the autograph manuscript 
preserved in the library of the Duke of Osuna, 
and is accompanied by the variants of the two 
first editions, which were based not on Calderon's 
manuscript, but on actors’ copies. These editions, 
though very bad—one was repudiated by the poet 
himself, and the other is full of alterations made 
after his death by his friend Vera Tasis—represent 
the final form of the play, while the manuscript is 
the first draft; the differences are sometimes so 
considerable that parts of the text are here printed 
separately according to the two versions, the com¬ 
parison of which offers much interest. In his in¬ 
troduction, M. Morel-Fatio discusses the merits of 
the Spanish comedia, the national development of 
the drama in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies ; aud maintains, in opposition to the re¬ 
ceived view, that they are much less valuable as 
works of art than as pictures of Spanish thought 
and manners. This discussion is followed by an 
examination of the sources of the Mdyico Pro¬ 
diyioso, of the mode of its performance, and of 


its language and versification, and by an account 
of the manuscript and editions of the work. In 
the present edition Calderon’s own orthography 
is strictly followed, odo or two points excepted; 
this innovation is much to be approved and 
we only regret that M. Morel-Fatio has made any 
exceptions, the changes (such as v for u) being 
quite useless to those for whom his work is in¬ 
tended. The volume, which also contains several 
pages of notes and two photographic facsimiles, in 
every way fulfils its purpose, aud may be warmly 
recommended to all interested in Spanish litera¬ 
ture. 

An Enylish-Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken 
Lmiynnye. By Ernest Mason Satow and Ishi- 
bashi Masakata. (Triibner.) Tiie present work 
supplies a want which has long been felt by Eng¬ 
lish residents in Japan. Unlike their countrymen 
in China, these have shown a very general desire 
to make themselves acquainted with the language 
of the people among whom their lot is cast, and, 
instead of having resort to that senseless jargon 
known as “ l’hlgin English,” they have, for the 
most part, applied themselves to the study of the 
vernacular of the country. This disposition has 
had the effect of stimulating the production of 
grammars and dictionaries. Aston’s Grammar 
of the Spoken Language is an admirable work, 
and Hepburn's Dictionary has done much to 
lighten the labours of students, but not being in¬ 
tended exclusively either for those whose ambition 
is to speak Japanese, or for those who only desire 
to study the literature of the country, English 
words are rendered indiscriminately in its pages 
into both their literary and colloquial equiva¬ 
lents. But, in common with other Oriental 
tongues, a wide gulf separates these two styles; 
and while there are a great many words in the 
written language which are never by any chance 
used in conversation, there are also a great many 
in the spoken language which could not be ad¬ 
mitted into any species of written composition. 
The authors of the work before us, having probably 
vivid recollections of blunders to which this con¬ 
fusion of terms has given rise, have, in the words 
of their preface, only attempted to assign colloquial 
equivalents to as many English words as can bo 
fairly rendered into Japanese. In this endeavour 
they have been eminently successful, and in each 
instance they have carefully rendered the various 
senses in which the same English words are used 
into their Japanese equivalents. They have also 
removed one great impediment in the way of 
beginners by transcribing the Japanese words in 
Roman letters, thus doing away with all necessity 
for using the native character. Unlike Chinese, 
this has been found practicable in the language of 
Japan. The difficulty of applying the system to 
Chinese has been that in that language every 
sound is represented on paper by a number of 
characters, each one of which lias a different 
meaning, and in conversation is to be dis¬ 
tinguished only bv the tone of voice in which it 
is pronounced. Thus, while when expressed in 
the native characters the various senses of the 
Chinese words are plainly set forth, it is next 
to impossible to distinguish them in Roman 
letters, except by using such a variety of dia¬ 
critical marks as make the Chinese characters 
appear simple beside them. In a preliminary 
chapter Messrs. Satow aud Masakata have given 
us a valuable and critical note on Japanese ad¬ 
jectives, and, indeed, throughout the work they 
have displayed a thorough knowledge of their 
subject, and a scholarly discrimination in the way 
in which they have dealt with it. 

The Week. By H. K. Rusden. Mr. Rusden 
has studied Brof. l’iazzi Smyth on the Great 
Pyramid, and has read Mr. Proctor and some 
other authors. But he is quite ignorant of the 
fact that the week of seven days was invented by 
the primitive Chaldeans, and along with the 
Sabbath borrowed by the Semitic Babylonians and 
Hebrews (see Academy, vol. viii. p. 604). 
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Notes and Sketches of an Architect taken 
during a Journey in the North-West of 
Europe. Translated from the French of 
Felix Narjoux by John Peto. (London : 
Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 

This is one of the pleasantest hooks of light 
reading which we have met with for some 
time. M. Narjoux is a French architect of 


the school of M. Viollet-le-Duc, and is 
already known as the author of several pro¬ 
fessional works. He here gives ns an ac¬ 
count of a journey through Holland, the 
north-west corner of Germany, and Den¬ 
mark. M. Narjoux blames his countrymen 
for their neglect of foreign travel, and he 
shows them by his example to how good 
account such travel may be turned. Unlike 
our English architects, who, though they 
travel much, rarely seem to look at anything 
except mediaeval churches and town-halls, he 
seeks information wherever it may be found, 
and gives us descriptions and illustrations 
of hospitals, theatres, hotels, farm-buildings, 
museums, market-houses, bridges, and other 
works, besides sketches of antiquities and 
costumes and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him. The illustrations, 
which number over two hundred, are slight 
but generally good, and the text is written 
in an easy lively style, which the translator 
has been fairly successful in preserving. 

To us the interest of the book lies partly 
in the subjects described and partly in the 
author’s criticism of them. He himself 
appears to be chiefly interested in modem 
dwelling-houses. Wherever he goes he illus¬ 
trates these by plans and sketches, generally 
giving several examples taken from the 
habitations of different classes of society. 
The aim at privacy and domestic comfort, 
which strikes the French architect as cha¬ 
racteristic of most of these plans, would not 
appear so conspicuous to an Englishman. 
More attention has, indeed, been given to these 
matters than is generally done in France or 
Germany proper, and some of the smaller 
Dutch plans are very like those of the same 
size in English towns. For instance, the 
three houses illustrated on pages 19,20, are, 
but for their fantastic gables, exactly such 
as may be found by the mile in Islington or 
Lambeth, or in any of our manufacturing 
centres. But the English housekeeper would 
find many an awkwardness of arrangement 
and many an omission in a house with 
which the Dutchman or Hanoverian is quite 
content. 

We hope the hospitals of Rotterdam and 
Hamburg do not fairly represent the uses 
of their respective neighbourhoods, for they 
could scarcely be worse than they are. That 
of Copenhagen, so far as one can judge from 
the small block-plan given of it, is very 
much better, and M. Naijoux, who points 
out the chief faults of the others, seems to 
be fairly satisfied with it. 

Passing from the plans to the elevations 
of the buildings, wo observe a decided pre¬ 
ference for Gothic examples in the selection, 
and far too great leniency in criticising 
them. With M. Narjoux, as with not a few 
Englishmen, both architects and amateurs, 
the word “ Gothic” covers a multitudeof sins. 
Where he does find fault he is generally right, 


but he seldom does so, although nearly every 
modern Gothic design in the book is 
miserably bad. And sometimes his com¬ 
mendation is curiously misplaced. For in¬ 
stance, on page 47 he draws and praises a 
staircase of the worst stop-chamfer and 
centre-bit style; and in the chapter on 
Hanover he devotes many pages to fur¬ 
niture and decorations which in England 
would be more nearly matched in South¬ 
ampton Street than in Wardour Street. It 
almost seems as if our French brethren, not¬ 
withstanding their often-repeated boast of 
having invented the Gothic style, had now 
lost the power of appreciating it. They have 
studied its forms, and can reproduce them 
with minute accuracy; they admire and 
they talk much of its logique, which with 
them means much the same as the true 
principles of Pugin’s gospel. But the art of 
the mediaeval schools seems to be altogether 
a sealed book to them. We have here a 


the Dutch custom. We should like to set 
it tried here. Imagine the elected wish 
of one of our manufacturing towns bem; 
baited with questions from a score of an^r 
architects whose designs for the new town- 
hall have just been passed over in favocri 
that of the mayor’s son-in-law. 

In conclusion, a word of praise must i* 
given to the translator, whose work hastei 
done carefully and with taste, and the id 
explanatory notes he has added are well yj 
in. Now and then there is a slip in a n > 
nical word— e.n., dough (p. 256) is an ii 
English for pa te, when speaking of por-rt 
—but these are not very serious, and fat 
worst can be understood with the aid of tbs" 
illustrations. If a second edition of th 
book is needed, the renderings into Ensfei 
of foreign money and measures should Is 
looked to. J. T. Mickiethwaitl 


very good example of the way in which 
their critics put style before art. We sup¬ 
pose that even its author would scarcely 
claim for a building designed so long ago as 
St. Nicholas’ church, Hamburg, that it for¬ 
mulates the best English • architectural 
thought of the present day; nevertheless, it 
is a fine building, and, so far as we know, is 
much ahead of any native modern Gothic 
work either in Franco or Germany even at 
the present time. But M. Narjoux passes it 
over in asingle paragraph, and the best he can 
say of it is that it is a careful archaeological 
study; while he gives three illustrations 
and much praise to another church—as yet, 
as it appears, only proposed to be built-in 
Hamburg, which, though it affects the 
severe French style which M. Narjoux loves, 
is, as a design, simply abject. Now, we 
admit that there are men practising archi¬ 
tecture in England whose works are no 
better than this last, but we hold that no 
English architect who could write a book 
as good as that we are reviewing would be 
found to commend them. 

M. Narjoux’s account of his travels is 
amusing and well told. He is perhaps a 
little too fond of letting us know how de¬ 
lighted people were at discovering that he 
was a Frenchman, and not a German. He 
has clearly no more love for the Germans 
than have most of his countrymen, but his 
strictures on them are not undeserved, and 
he is careful to give praise where praise is 
due. We especially note his statement that 


TUB RtTBEXB FESTIVAL. 


Antwerp: August21,1! 

Probably the Mistress of the Scheldt wasr.ra 
so gay before, at least she never was so reckle-ii 
regardless of cost in the matter of buntioj, l'.j 
mention the sentimentality of the hommegi • l 
P. R., which meets you at every turn, in 
is a festival which, not to mention Remot 
Gainsborough or Turner, is beyond anythin.- a 
Englishman has ever dared to imagine fur -»* 
Shakspere himself. For three days pas 4 
Anversois seem to have gone Rubens-mad. l’» 
certs, balls, lectures, cavalcades, illumicai:?* 
more than till up every moment that can be d 
from meals and sleep. But until to-dy it 
weather has not been unequivocally prop;'.: 4 
Last night there was a trifling drawback ir. 4 
shape of a sudden and heavy storm. The wes'-bi 
of to-day has been simply perfect, and so hub# 
the gaiety. The fun and festivity have bees :al 
fast, furious, and unbroken. It is only recent!) 
that the discovery has been fairly verified iW 
Antwerp may rightfully claim the parentace o: dl 
illustrious master, and she takes this tercentemi 


illustrious master, and she takes this tercentemi 
opportunity of signalising the proud fact 
For some distance along the railway side W4 
entering the station the Rue du Pelican is tew 
ful as a butterfly, or, rather, as no end of bu'.aj 
flies, for what with banners, pennons tkyw 
from Venetian masts along the pavement, or"* 
the windows of every storey, the splendour ot act 
ing colour is wonderful to behold. liscutraW 
of arms in rich heraldic devices blaze up.a ■ 
masts and balconies, and crowds of ribbon.-:: ha 
day-makers swarm along the roadway, d® 
sionally bursts of music indicate the pro.vim:!'* 
dancers, while chattering groups of peasantry« 
gathered round the doors and windows of theepra 
It is impossible in one letter to attempt a detenu 


all through his German travels he was never description of all the various items and secticcso 
insulted on the score of his nationality. We this many-sided celebration. Something musih 
doubt much whether a German architect sacriiiced, and, as the heavier business of » 
after travelling in France could have said stances of the sac am will keep, while the f 
the same ; at least, we know that, outside portant but more popularly attractive m»it*; 
the regular routes of tourists, even Eng. music and cortege will fade rap.dly from^m^ 
,. , °, . ,, v ’ v. , ? tion, it will perhaps be more airreeable to 

lishmen have since the war been subject to my > notes w { th J m6 notice of the latter, ft 

occasional inconvenience from being mis- cantat „ 8ung j n the Place Verte, beneath.* 
taken for Germans. statue of the painter in whose honour tbs "t 

At Haarlem our author meets with an affair is held, was a complete success. But let w 
architectural competition, from which we try to give you some idea of the grander per.- - 
learn that in Holland, after the award is of the decorations. Though the houses them:'-.-' 
made, the defeated candidates have the as I have said, are gay in the extreme, te-^ 

privilege of publicly catechising the judges 

as to the reasons which led to the decision hand90rae , particularly that opposite* 

M. Narjoux tells an amusing story which Av ' nue charlotte, leading to the Parc-of waS 
lets us see that competitions are not much more by-and-by—but the one in the Tl" c y’ u 
more respectable in France than they are in Meir and facing the street of that name i- “ 
England, and recommends the adoption of immense structure of exquisite architectura 
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Tingement, the proportions and treatment of 
filch give it the appearance of a struc- 
ire of solid masonry. It consists of a fine 
flemish tower-gate with wings, richly sculptured 
rith colossal and other statues, a bas-relief of 
tubens at the top, and three beautifully-coloured 
rescoes relating to incidents in the painter’s life 
nserted in the facade. Festoons of flowers hang 
Tiicefullv across the sombre grey of the stone- 
vrk; while the appearance in the most skilful 
hiaroscuro of rich chiselling adorns the cornices 
id capitals of the mimic arches. Altogether it 
a masterpiece of festal art. Another solid con- 
ruction, in imitation of an immense bridge to 
hick you ascend by grand flights of steps on 
ttuT side, presents itself on the quay to those 
•h<> come into Antwerp by water. Other struc- 
irt« in various parts of the city deserve notice, but 
he arch in the Place de Meir is the chef-doeuvre. 
The Parc and its decorations would demand a 
•tter to themselves, and especially the scene 
bout 11 o'clock to-night, for now it is past mid- 
blit as I write. Flower-beds are picked out 
dth lamps which not only display the colours of 
he llowers but form mottoes, devices, and 
sinters’ names; the whole margin of the water 
s fringed with lamps set into the grass—count¬ 
ers stands carry names studded with lamps like 
s with studs of burnished gold or glittering stars 
f light. Hero you read the whole glorious cata- 
igsie of artists from Jan van Eyck to Leys, past 
le time-honoured and glory-covered names of 
uboas’ contemporaries, down to our own days 
id the present gifted school flourishing in this 
ty of painters. A hark hung with Chinese 
nterns, like so many rich gems flashing in the 
irkness, floats on the unseen water—unseen, that 
. except for the myriad reflections of the lamps 
id censers of coloured fires. The colossal group 
statuary erected to the honour of the late Bur- 
master von Loos stands boldly out in the bril- 
moy of the electric light; while that of the great 
id successful defender of ancient Belgium ngainst 
icsar, which stands in front of the Peruvian 
abassy, is as grand a spectacle of fair and massive 
ulpture as one could wish to see. And then the 
>wd must be imagined. Everybody in Belgium 
u-t have been present. No, I recollect that 
.Hutu is as populous as a beehive; but anyway 
e crowd is awful—the toe-crushing and rib- 
ndng (pardon the vulgarity) territic—and the 
hole thing a scene never to be forgotten. But I 
d nearly left out the grand event of to-day. 
liswas the Cortege Historique. If I had space 
would dilate on the marvels of that ancient and 
:-uff time when the giant Antigon was the 
imb (not saint, I fear) and protector of Antwerp, 
.J his wife the mother of her people. Yonder he 
■mes, mounted on a mighty car, heralded by a 
:t!e of twenty kettledrums, and the blare of brazen 
'impets. It is at the corner of the Korte nieuw 
at the Katelvne vest where the cortege crosses 
ir way. The time is about 6 P.M., the weather 
v--1 y and serene. After the awful father and 
i',flier of the city come richly-costumed pedes- 
flnss four deep, then a gigantic fish in a gigantic 
but not—as represented in the painting of this 
:c ;ent cavalcade, in the palace Plantin-Moretus— 
outing rivers of water upon the luckless spec¬ 
ters ( in these days processional fishes are more 
lite than in the fetes of the fifteenth-century), 
it still most terrible and not to be affronted 
th impunity. More richly-attired footmen, 
lien a ship, such as we see in mediaeval iliumina- 
G-, on a wheeled car, manned with a crew of 
.4 mariners. Then more footmen, archers of 
u- ohl Philip van Arteveldt times; then mus- 
’■•~,_r,s and halberdiers, commemorating the days of 
Viva, and the glories of the resistance to Spanish 
<f.v. Next, a pair of Court fools capering with cap 
ail bells in the exact costume of their ancestors 
t the Court of Philip of Burgundy; then horse- 
e-n and music; again other colossal devices on 
*n ; and so on. The greatest design of all these 
"as, I think, the truly magnificent car containing 


Bubens’ masterpiece—a copy apparently as large 
as the original, Dy the Koyal Professor of Paint¬ 
ing—surrounded by allegorical figures of the arts 
in the form of good-looking and appropriately 
but sufficiently unattired Flemish damsels, with 
their attributes of palette, lyre, scroll, and so 
forth—altogether most imposing and effective. 
A gigantic golden statue of Rubens comes slowly 
forward, drawn by six powerful horses, and driven 
by a mighty virgin or virago of sweet aspect, 
crowned with a mural crown, and representing, I 
suppose, the city itself. But this letter must 
come to an end, although more remains untold 
both of the procession and of the fete. I must 
reluctantly say farewell for the present to the 
“ Fete de Bubens.” John W. Bradi.et. 


COIMBRA AND BATAXHA. 

I was more pleased with Coimbra—the Oxford of 
Portugal—than with any place I had yet seen in 
that country. The Mondego is a noble river, and 
the scenery around the city extremely charming. 
There is, moreover, a gentleman-like and civilised 
air about the whole town, which befits its position 
as the seat of a university. The academical buildings 
crown a lofty hill, and command a lovely view of 
the orange-lined banks of the Mondego and of 
heath- and pine-clad mountains beyond. They are 
sufficiently handsome and stately, but, beyond 
question, the most interesting building in Coimbra 
is the SI: Velha, or Old Cathedral, to which I now 
wish to direct attention. The west front of the 
church, which occupies a commanding position 
and looks down a steep hill, is, for a wonder in this 
country, an unaltered specimen of late Romanesque, 
being doubtless part of the original work of Alfonso 
Henriques, the first king of Portugal, A.D. 1130. 
The granite of Galicia and northern Portugal is 
here succeeded by a yellow limestone which 
colours well by time and presents a very vener¬ 
able appearance. The plan of the west front is 
peculiar. In the centre is a kind of slightly 
projecting tower with the bells in open arches 
above, and on either side is a retreating wing 
forming the end of the aisles. The whole is 
embattled. In the centre is a highly enriched 
Romanesque doorway executed with great spirit, 
and above it a large wide window with several 
mouldings round the arch. The western aisle 
windows are small and plain. The cathedral 
consists of a nave with side aisles, short transepts, 
a low central tower which opens lantern-wise to 
the church, and a short apsidal choir, with aii 
apsidal chapel on each side. The church is 
small, but its height and the harmony of its parts 
and colouring make it far more imposing than 
many larger buildings. The interior walls are 
faced with ancient azulejo tiles bearing geometri¬ 
cal patterns in slight relief. These I believe to 
be undoubtedly Moorish, as they closely resemble 
those of Grenada and Seville, and I cannot credit 
a statement made in the church that they are 
ancient imitations. While the usual bright-blue 
and white Portuguese tiles of the last or preceding 
century would be altogether out of harmony with 
the architecture of an ancient Romanesque build¬ 
ing, these more ancient ones have, ou the other 
hand, a most excellent effect, and seem made for 
the situation they occupy. Some of them are 
disposed around the circular arches of the nave 
and aisles. The colours employed are green, blue, 
white, dark yellow, and a kind of brownish puce, 
so dark as in some lights to appear nearly black. 
The space under the Alto Coro, at the west end, 
has a wooden roof of exquisite Arabic design, 
worthy of Damascus or Cairo. Did it not 
precisely fit the place it occupies I should have 
felt sure it had been removed bodily from some 
other building in flamboyant times when the 
gallery of the Alto Coro was built; as it is, I am 
forced to conjecture it is a copy, although a copy 
of perfect execution. The nave is of only five bays: 
it is lofty for its length, and has a plain, stone- 


ribbed, barrel roof. The side aisles are low and 
vaulted. In the clerestory is a gallery, also vaulted, 
and of the same size as the aisles below. The 
writer of Murray’3 Handbook to Portugal says 
“ the great characteristic of the aisles is the cleres¬ 
tory windows.” What he can mean by this I 
cannot imagine, as the clerestory windows are 
few in number and of the very smallest size. 
Behind the High Altar is a magnificent late Gothic 
retablo, with an extraordinary number of figures 
beneath gilded niches and shrine work which 
tower up to the roof. The subject is the Assump¬ 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, with an 
exquisite group of gazing Apostles below. 
Above, forming a kind of canopy, are the 
arms of a Bishop supported by Angels, and 
still higher the Crucifixion with the three 
crosses and figures, with the Virgin and St. John. 
This is a glorious specimen of late Gothic work. 
The side walls of the short choir are overlaid with 
rich gilded wood of far later date. In the apsidal 
chapel on the Epistle side are a semicircular 
reredos and altar, dated 1500—a perfect gem of 
Renaissance art. The sculpture is arranged in 
two tiers. Above is a noble central figure of 
Christ, with five Apostles on either side ; below 
are the four Evangelists, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
St. Joseph, and a large figure in monastic habit 
of San. Bento. There are some good early tombs 
in the opposite chapel. The exterior of the north 
side of the cathedral has been partly altered by 
the architects of the Renaissance, hut it is pic¬ 
turesque; the south side is invisible, from the 
number of buildings which encumber it. Such is 
this venerable but now little-used cathedral, which 
has been abandoned by its Bishop and capitular 
body, who have betaken themselves to the vulgar 
modern Church of the Jesuits. 


Wonderful as it is as a whole, and beautiful as 
are many of its details, I think I was somewhat 
disappointed with Batalha. The first view was 
very striking. Coming from the north, I sud¬ 
denly caught sight of its pinnacles through the 
trunks of a pine forest. In three minutes the 
whole of the vast fabric was visible immediately 
below me. In situation it strongly resembles our 
own Rievaulx, although the rill of Batalha cannot 
compare with the swift, clear Rye, and the vener¬ 
able time-stained walls of the Yorkshire Abbey 
are ill replaced by the staring yellow limestone of 
its Portuguese sister, to which time altogether 
fails to give an appearance of antiquity. What 
with the newness of the stone, the blocks laid 
about for the reparations now being executed by 
D. Fernando, and the Capella Imperfeita at the 
east end, one can scarcely persuade oneself 
that the pile is not the erection of to-day. 
The wonder of the building lies not so much in 
the thing itself as in the fact that it should be 
there at all, so utterly incongruous does it seem 
with the pine woods above it, and with the 
squalid village that lies at its base. Abbot and 
monks are now alike gone, and the vast aisles are 
a solitude. Degraded to the poverty-stricken rites 
of a beggarly hamlet in a remote district, it is 
even forsaken as the burial-place of the kings of 
Portugal. The west front, vast as it is, wants 
dignity, and is overloaded with ornament; it 
lacks, moreover, the crowning glory of a gable 
and gable cross. The west doorway is, however, 
magnificent, and the delicacy of the carving of 
the figures and foliage quite surprising. Above 
is a large window entirely filled with flamboyant 
tracery. There is a deep descent down into the 
church which looks directly up a steep hill, but 
on entering you perceive at once that you are 
in one of the very finest churches in the whole 
world. The nave and two side aisles—for there 
are only two—are narrow, which has been thought 
to be due to the inlluenoe of Queen Philippa of 
England, but the plan was more probably copied 
from the great neighbouring church of Alcobaija, 
which is remarkably narrow. The nave of 
Batalha, however, which is entirely free from any 
side altars to mar the effect, is of the most noble 
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proportions, and, there being no clerestory, the 
columns and arches rise to a surprising height. 
Happily there is no western gallery or Alto Coro 
—abominations which ruin the effect of so many 
Portuguese and Spanish churches. The Capella 
de Fuudator on the south side of the nave is 
square, with a central lantern supported on 
pillars, beneath which is the huge tomb of 1). 
Joao and Queen Philippa. Generally speaking no 
kings have been more nobly entombed than those 
of Portugal, but this vast sarcophagus reminds 
one of the colossal receptacles of the early kings 
of Egypt. Despite the vandalism of the "French 
and the friable nature of the limestone, which, 
curiously enough, has beeu more atlected by 
damp inside than outside the church, this chapel 
is a miracle of architectural skill and beauty. 
Here is a curious picture of the Infanta D. Fer¬ 
nando, who died in prison at Fez in Marocco in 
1443, a martyr for the Christian faith. His body, 
recovered from the Moors in 1472, rests in a tomb 
hard by. Some of the windows at liatalha retain 
their ancient stained glass. It is of somewhat 
Flemish appearance and very beautiful. The now 
lonely Chapter House is, although low, of great 
magnificence, and for span of roof is perhaps un¬ 
surpassed. Three altars in this noble apartment 
deserve notice from their quaint simplicity and 
harmony of colouring. They are faced with blue, 
white, and yellow azulejos. In the centre are 
medallions bearing respectively the three nails of 
the Cross, St. Bartholomew, and St. Barbara. 
Around are peacocks amid interlacing foliage, and 
below borders representing various animals—lions, 
deer, elephants, hares, and rabbits. There can be 
little doubt that the great cloisters, in spite of their 
over-richness and want of purity of taste, are, as 
they claim to he, the finest in the world. To see 
them alone is worth a journey from England. 

Greyili.e J. Chester. 


ETCHINGS BT UNGER. 

Experience of the work of Unger, and the 
great test of familiarity with the pictures he has 
translated into the black-and-white of the etcher, 
show him, we think, to be one of the most 
sympathetic and complete of the artists who have 
devoted themselves to reproduction. We ought to 
have spoken earlier of the third, fourth, and tilth 
parts of his National Gallery of Amsterdam —a 
record of the treasures of the famous “ Trip- 
penhuis ”—which we have received from its pub¬ 
lishers, the Messrs. Bulla of Amsterdam, at the 
hands of Messrs. Dulau, the foreign booksellers of 
Soho Square. Herr Unger is marvellously in 
sympathy with the artists of the Dutch School, 
perhaps .because they have always relied much 
more upon the effective contrasts and subtle gra¬ 
dations of light and shade than upon faultlessness 
of contour. Whether any etcher will ever arise 
who will translate for us the last subtleties of figure¬ 
drawing as practised in central Italy in the sixteenth 
century is open to question. Meanwhile Herr Unger 
himself in one of his very latest plates, the Venus 
Fest at Vienna, has proved how brilliantly his 
etching can render such ample fleshly forms as the 
painters of the North—in rivalry of "the Venetians 
—chiefly cared to pourtray. There is hardly any¬ 
thing in the gallery at Amsterdam with which his 
art is unable to grapple. His Fori of Frans Hals 
is the most spirited rendering ever given of a 
picture almost unique in dashing expression. But 
in the landscapes of the recent numbers of the 
publication he bIiows himself not less a master of 
his craft. AVe are not sure that the Hobbema 
Mill in an earlier issue quite recalled the great 
landscape-painter whose work was so long neg¬ 
lected. But to one of the fathers of Dutch land¬ 
scape—Jan AVynants—Herr Unger, in one of the 
numbers before us, does conspicuous justice. 
Wynants is delightful and complete in very 
many of his works. Two of his paintings in our 
Wynn Ellis collection can afford stay-at-home 
Londoners ■quite sufficient evidence of his sterling 


quality. Nowhere was Mr. Ellis more fortunate 
than in his acquisition of AVynants. But as re¬ 
gards execution and happy choice of subject, no 
piece of the master's is more excellent than this 
at Amsterdam, etched by Unger, and called The 
Farm, with its gentle sunlight on the cottage side 
and its path deploying through the wooded dis¬ 
tance. Again, there is before us a very pleasantrepro- 
duction of a famous river-sceue on tl(p Meuse, look¬ 
ing towards Dort, the work of Jan van Goyen, a 
master remarkable for his reserved employment of 
colour, and for his unerring sense of harmonious 
tone. There is a Jan Steen, very fairly re¬ 
presenting a gallery which is not so rich in 
Jan Steens as is the A'an der Hoop or the Hague. 
There are reproductions of Ostade and of 
Paul Potter, one of these, from Ostade, The 
Charlatan, being successful, though not particu¬ 
larly interesting ; the other, The Tain ter, is a less 
creditable piece of work. A Metsu, too, is deficient 
in that texture of still-life which Jacquemart 
would have given so well; and other weak points 
might be discovered—in the famous Terburg, say 
—if we sought to be severe, for llerr Unger is 
undoubtedly an artist of unequal work; and, 
though he is never so impatient as to cease to 
he adroit, he does occasionally content himself 
with giving hut slight memoranda. The publica¬ 
tion before ns is produced in tasteful style. 
Generally the etchings are specially well printed: 
the plates, if we are rightly informed, go to A’ieuna 
or Munich for that purpose, and are there placed 
in the hands of a printer second only to Del atre. 
AA’e are grateful to the publishers and to llerr 
Unger for having provided us with a series of 
really artistic and valuable remembrances of one 
of the most interesting, one of the richest, and at 
the same time one of the least known galleries in 
Europe. FreiiK. AA’kdmore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is stated that the collection of antiquities 
which Signor Castellani exhibited at the Phila¬ 
delphia Exhibition has not been purchased either 
in whole or in part by the Americans, as was at 
one time expected. It will be remembered that 
this collection had previously been exhibited at 
the British Museum, and it will he fortunate 
should an opportunity now occur of securing it, or 
part of it, for this country. 

Mr. 0. AA r . Christ, of Heidelberg, writes to us 
under date August 11, communicating transcripts 
and notes of certain inscribed Roman milestones 
found in that neighbourhood, and claiming his 
right to priority of publication. AA'e have no 
sympathy with this scramble for priority in the 
publication of every inconsiderable discovery—if 
we may use this much-abused word—and, on the 
other hand, we are aware that Prof. Stark, of 
Heidelberg, whose services to the local antiquities 
of that city entitle him to be listened to first, has 
been for some time busily engaged with these ex¬ 
cavations, and will in time publish the results 
authoritatively. 

Another painting by Constable has just been 
given to the Louvre. Though not as important 
as the two magnificent landscapes presented a few 
years ago by Mr. John AVilson, the present work, 
which is the gift of M. Lionel, is yet a very fair 
example of our English master. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran are preparing 
for publication a work entitled Master-pieces of 
Antique Art, from the celebrated collections in 
the A'atican, the Louvre and the British Museum. 
It consists of reproductions bv permanent photo¬ 
graphy of twenty-five of the best examples of 
antique sculpture, with historical and descriptive 
letterpress by Mr. Stephen Thompson, who has 
also selected the works of art to be reproduced. 

Connoisseurs of art who observed Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s promising sculpture in the 
Salon of last year, end who regretted her absence 


from the exhibition lately closed, will be 
to hear that she proposes to exhibit at the fjuiot 
of lts78. Mdlle. Bernhardt will send the W. of 
an eminent journalist, who is one of her friends; 
and she hopes to be able to complete ski an 
portant imaginative work of more than life-size, 
with which she has already made cousiderjiik 
progress. Mdlle. Bernhardt's new group repre¬ 
sents Medea in a moment of vengeance, win. 
having already killed one of the ill-fated cbildrf.i. ! 
she turns her eyes full of cruelty and rr«i d 
blood, as it were, in search of Jason himself. Thrill 
she has thus far wrought has but induced inb-n 
strengthened desire of slaughter,and the , x; r o¬ 
of this lust of revenge is wonderfully den vi I 
in the face. .Such a piece of sculpture, even if it I 
were not the work of the most eminent actus- ' 
our generation, could hardly fail to engage ! 
attention. Mdlle. Bernhardt, whatever mav k - 
her genius in this second art of her choice, 
is not so much a beginner as is genenu 
thought. It is now eight years since she b---.a 
the study of it, though in the first few year* «V 
produced comparatively little, and exhib.-.-J 
nothing. j 


AA'e hear that the sum paid by the forUrate 
member of the Rothschild family whu In- 
become possessed of the much-tuiked-of Yu 
Loon Collection is 1,800,000 florins. The IVn 
Government, it is said, were enabled to 
1,000,000, which did not prove sufficient tufttc: 
the collection in Holland. 


M. Amauev Duval, an artist of high dkb- 
tion, who, had he chosen to consult the jut a 
taste more frequently and assiduously, might with | 
ease have reached popularity-, is now giving t- ife. 
world, through the medium of the 
N 'iecle, an interesting record of his experiencr t. 
Ingres. Ills opportunities of knowing Ingres is 
years long gone by, were constant and pectus. 
He was one of Ingres’ first pupils, his tf-is 
having beeu instrumental in sending Ingre- n 
Rome at a time when the confusion of the puli 
finances in France bad resulted in the suppress® 
of the practical advantages accruing to the Wi¬ 
ners of the grand prix. Ingres never forgo! ilk 
to the father of his young pupil he and ais 
brethren owed the restitution of their priiil-.’^ 
and to Amaury Duval he disclosed hinsa. i* 
intimacy. Duval relates that Ingres always stnui 
him as a two-sided man. In art, of enure, 
was an immense enthusiast—as well in the art 
music as in the art of painting. Otherwise 
was a bourgeois. 

In the church of the Trinity—one of t: 
two remarkable churches of Paris built usH 
the Second Empire—M. Erangais, an ar.ist i 
old-established fame but hitherto chiefly tn 
ns a landscape-painter, has just completed t*f 
large pictures which enter into the dewrati® 
scheme of the church. The subjects selected 
treatment are the Expulsion of Adam and K® 
from Paradise aud the Baptism of Christ in t® .. 
Jordan, both it will be observed being theme; a 
which the art of the landscape-painter has knk 
mate scope. But M. Frangais, to the surprise * 
those best acquainted with his previous work, o* 
obtained a success almost as marked in the tic-tv • 
painting as in the backgrounds of garden s* 
river bank which find natural place in his picture 
A fine effect of morning has been chosen fort® 
Baptism, while for the Expulsion from l'ry fr 
the figure of the angel only is in radiant li-'™ 
Perhaps the worst thing that can be said ot 
figures of Adam and Eve is that they recall s’afj 
what too closely the Adam and Eve of t® 
Sixtine Chapel. But that is apt to be the ten¬ 
dency when it is a question of treating repeatedly, 
subjects which have long ago been rendered w.-J 
the highest skill possible to man; and we 
many painters of sacred themes who do not r ' : , 
Michelangelo. 

A new museum of plaster casts of a '-'-'-' 51 
works of architecture and sculpture las ^ 
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opened this summer in Munich. It has been 
organised, under the direction of Dr. Brunn, as a 
sort of complement to the celebrated Glyptothek, 
and as affording an important means of art educa¬ 
tion. The models date from the earliest monu¬ 
ments of Greece and Asia Minor to those of late 
Home, and include all the renowned works of 
ancient sculpture. 

The new Court Theatre at Dresden bids fair 
almost to rival the Paris Opera House in the 
macniticence of its decorations. It is now so far 
finished that it is thought it will be possible to 
■mb it before the end of the year. Several dis- 
imruished German artists are at work in it, 
mwn;: whom particular mention may be made of 
Prof. Grosse, who is painting part of the ceiling 
with scenes from the life of Dionysos, represented 
u typical of the dramatic hero. The landscape- 
vaiiiters Ckoulant, Giirtner, Mohn, Miiller, 
o.bme, Preiler, llau, and Thomas, are also em¬ 
ployed in filling the lunettes in the vestibules, and 
:ber painters are busy adding to the rich decora¬ 
tive effect which the interior already presents, 
tin the outside, Schilling's colossal group of 
I'i'wjm mid Ariadne, before described in the 
.U uiorr, is to adorn the principal entrance, while 
.■lit groups personifying dramatic poetry are to 
W placed along the side colonnades. Other 
■sculptures will find place in the interior, especially 
in Amir ami Psyche designed by Ilultsch, which 
• to till one of the niches in the proscenium. In 
tiier niches will be placed a number of statues of 
rest poets which were saved when the old theatre 
as burnt down, so that altogether it is not sur- 
nslrrg to find that the new Dresden theatre is 
.■copying much attention in art circles in Ger- 
anj. 

Aroso the principal resolutions adopted by the 
nistie Congress which met last week at Ant- 
rp were:—By Section 1, that an International 
jiumission should be appointed to decide on the 
nation of artistic ana literary property. By 
onion 3, that State aid should be given in 
snous ways to art, although its independence 
r aid be thoroughly maintained. That art 
■iching should he made more efficient, and espe- 
% that the public should always have gra¬ 
ins access to all the art collections of the 
lAta and of the religious authorities. That 
onmnental painting should he encouraged to the 
most. That in all the Belgian museums per¬ 
ns should he appointed to explain to the public 
e history and artistic interest of the objects ex¬ 
ited. The question whether the State ought 
have a right of control over modem construc¬ 
ts in the neighbourhood of old buildings, 
lich, as stated in the Academy of July 28, was 
e of the questions proposed, was negatived by 
e section. The Section of History, the special 
j«t of which was to enquire into the existing 
iterials for a history of Rubens, does not appear 
have elicited much new information. It has 
cided, however, that a permanent Commission 
waid be instituted for the purpose of preparing 
met Codex Diplomaticut Jtubmienms, giving a 
mpkte catalogue of all Rubens’s works. 

Tit Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst for August 
with a chapter out of the forthcoming 
hth volume of Schnaase’s Geschichte der bidden- 
' dumte, containing a history of the German 
iwl of painting in the fifteenth century, which 
viewed aa arising to a certain extent out of the 
® Eyck Bchool in Flanders, hut as taking a 
"■sftnt development. J. P. Richter communi- 
^ the results of his studies of some early artis- 
: families in Italy about the time of the revival 
“t. The first group is formed by the Ranucci 
.' concerning whom there is an inscription in 
« church of Santa Maria del Gastello at 
"neto. The second group is the family of 
mins Mannorarius, working in Rome. The 
:r d group comprises the better-known Cosmati, 
w hom Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle give a 
account; hut the fourth group introduces a 


family named Vassaletus, of whom very little is 
as yet known. They appear, however, to have 
worked in Rome, for two inscriptions referring to 
them have been found in Rome, besides other 
works signed “ Vaseleti de Roma.” M. Charles 
Ephrussi in this number replies to Dr. Thau- 
sing's violent personal attack with much mode¬ 
ration. Dr. Thausing’s patient researches have 
undoubtedly' added largely to our previous 
knowledge of Diirer, and every student of 
the subject will be likely to find himself both 
consciously and unconsciously drawing many con¬ 
clusions from his work which he might not other¬ 
wise have arrived at. Still it scarcely shows a 
scientific spirit to claim, as Dr. Thausing appa¬ 
rently does, a monopoly in the field of his 
research. (>ne would think from the tone of his 
criticism that he had taken out a Diirer patent 
which M. Ephrussi had been guilty of infringing. 
Iu any case it seeui3 strangely intemperate to 
carry such a purely literary matter into the law 
courts, as Dr. Thausing has now done. 

Signor Ongania, the publisher at Venice, suc¬ 
cessor to Munster, has lately been occupied in re¬ 
producing by the heliotvpe process some of the 
lace pattern-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, an undertaking which cannot be too 
highly commended, as these works, from their 
high price and rarity, are almost inaccessible to 
the student, and their patterns, thornrh specially- 
designed for lace-workers, are equally available 
for every branch of ornamental art. The moderate 
price of these heliotypes places them within the 
reach of all. The works now reproduced are 
Vecellio’s Corona delle nobili et virtuose donne, in 
four books, perhaps after Yenciolo, the most 
widely circulated of all the pattern-books. Signor 
Ongania has copied the edition of 1000, an 
example of which is in the Mnrcinna Library at 
Venice. It differs from the early edition of 1501— 
a copy of which is in the Library of the Arsenal 
at Paris—in not containing the dedication, the 
iustructions how to prick the patterns, aud Borne 
of the plates. Gli universali dei belli recami 
antichi et modemi, by Nicolo d'Aristotile dello 
Zoppino, is dated 1537, and gives patterns more in 
the “ gotico ” style. Giacomo Franco’s Nuova t'n- 
venzione di diversi mostri di punto in acre, ret.i- 
cclla, $•<;., was published at Venice in 1506; and 
last comes one of Lucrezia Romana's splendid 
works, Ornamento nobile per oyni gentil matrona, 
dove si contiene bavari, frisi d'infinita bellezza, 
Rome, 1630. The grotesque patterns for collars 
remind one of the designs on a maiolica plate of 
Urbino aud Oastel Durante. 

M. Fkr.ix Martin, an artist deaf and dumb 
from his birth, has just executed a group repre¬ 
senting the Abbe de l’Epee teaching a deaf-and- 
dumb youth. He desires it to be placed in the 
court of the Sourds et Muets institution at Paris, 
to which he gives it in recognition of the debt of 
gratitude which he and his brethren in misfortune 
owe to the Abbe for their moral and intellectual 
emancipation. 

The Shah of Persia, considering that the tex¬ 
tiles of his country are not adequately represented 
in the South Kensington Museum, has sent over 
a present of modern carpets and embroidery, which 
are now exhibited in that part of the Museum 
devoted to Persian Art. The carpets are the pro¬ 
duce of Kurdistan, Feraghan, Ghain and Meshed, 
each of these districts producing carpets of dis¬ 
tinctive texture and style. Among them, those 
of Kurdistan are the most highly esteemed, the 
flowers being harmoniously strewed over a white 
pound, the borders well marked and of very 
brilliant colours. The embroidery is chiefly from 
Resht, capital of a province on the Caspian Sea, 
and is mostly executed in chain stitch—the pattern, 
a rich central rosette surrounded by flowers geo¬ 
metrically arranged. The collection is large and 
varied, and occupies ten cases in the Museum. 

It is quite true, as M. Charles Blanc says in a 
lengthy paper he has recently published, that the 


Exhibition of the Salon, being an exhibition of 
only moveable pictures, is liable to convey an 
inadequate idea of contemporary art in France. 
He makes the remark a propos of a study of 
certain mural paintings lately finished in the 
capital; but does he sufficiently take into account 
the necessary limitations actually imposed on 
mural art, which can rarely be called into requi¬ 
sition save in the decoration of public buildings, and 
must there be employed almost exclusively in the 
treatment of themes now deplorably familiar P 
Generally, it is still allegory—allegory constrained 
sometimes to the illustration of commerce, some¬ 
times of justice, some times of religion. The com¬ 
paratively few uses to which it may he put limit 
its fertility and would tend to make any novelty 
of conception a thing difficult of attainment. 
We are far from the day when the happy sym¬ 
bolism of Giotto could throw into figures, abstract 
and alone, the whole significance of Charity, it 
may be, or J ustice, or Pity ; and yet the feat he 
accomplished at Padua is that which our artists 
employed iu mural design have always been 
resolved or obliged to repeat. M. Charles Blanc, 
though invariably a valuable writer, belongs to 
a school—perhaps even to a generation—that has 
not sufficiently admitted the barrenness of themes 
so old and so perpetually repeated; and we may 
expect therefore to find in him a facile judge of 
eilorts made in a cause which on the whole ho 
espouses. It is an open question whether Baudrv's 
work at the Opera is destined to he a living 
success or the triumph of a day; but it is not, 
we take it, an open question that the work with 
■which Hippolyte Flandrin decorated two of the 
churches of Paris is of a biirh order—the earlier 
aud more tentative work at St. Germain-des-Pres, 
and the later and less restrained at St. Vincent de 
Paul. We have not, for our part, seen any mural 
paintings executed since the Renaissance which 
equal Flandrin s for the presence of a gentle yet 
original imagination, a flow of design, ami a 
calm harmony of colour. And M. Blanc is careful, 
in speaking of the work of Flandrin’s pupil, 
not to put it into comparison with the work of 
the master. The pupil is M. Elie Delaunay, 
the recipient about a dozen years since of the 
Grand l’rix de Rome. He had already, before 
the efforts which now engage attention, been 
employed in the decoration of the ceiling of the 
Grand Cafe—Maecenas having appeared to him 
in the guise of a tavern-keeper. Labour scarcely 
less difficult, but possibly more dignified, is that 
which has recently fallen to him. He has had 
to represent in the new salle of the Palais Royal 
the different departments of the Ministry—the 
Interior, Finance, aud Public Works having been 
by no means among the easiest to symbolise. 
While giving something of Nature to his repre¬ 
sentation, he has not forgotten style. Perhaps 
the happiest of his inventions is the watching 
woman—the wise virgin, say—with lamp alight 
and loins girt, who symbolises the functions of 
the Ministry of the Interior—the Ministry of 
Police. But generally, however much the pictures 
may deserve the praise of the critic for dignity 
of plan and a command of the resources of colour, 
they appear to us lacking in the inventive quality 
which, before all things else, is required to give 
interest to the treatment of themes for the most 
part aged. 


THB STAGE. 

The OptSra Comique reopens this evening for a 
short season with a romantic drama entitled Liz, 
or that Lass o' Lowrie's, founded by the authors, 
Messrs. Hatton and Mattheson, upon a novel 
descriptive of a miner's life. An original comedy 
in one act, by Mr. Gerald Dixon, entitled 
Married Another, will he produced on the same 
occasion. 

The Folly Theatre will reopen on Septem¬ 
ber 16, under the management as heretofore of 
Mr. Alexander Henderson. English adaptations 
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by Mr. Farnie and Mr. Reece of comic operas by 
liecocq, Hervfi, and Otfenbach are in preparation, 
in "which Miss Lydia Thompson and her company 
•will appear. 

It is stated that M. Victor Hugo will himself 
superintend the rehearsal of Hemani at the 
Theatre Franfais. Mounet Sully will sustain the 
part of the hero, and Sarah Bernhardt that of 
Donna Sol. In the forthcoming revival of Alfred 
de Musset's Lc Chandelier at the same theatre M. 
Volny, the young pupil of Talbot, whose perform¬ 
ance in Chatterton attracted much notice, will 
appear as Fortunio. Mdlle. Croizette succeeds 
Mdrne. Madeleine Brohan as Jacqueline. Other 
parts will be represented by MM. lebvre, Thiron, 
and Ooquelin the younger. The rehearsals are 
superintended by M. Delaunay, who yields to M. 
Volny his famous part. 

The anonymous author of The Dead Secret, 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday 
evening, has accomplished his difficult task of 
dramatising Mr. Wilkie Collins's novel with as 
much success as was to be expected. Mr. Collins's 
stories, though rarely" wanting in strong dramatic 
incidents, depend lor effect nevertheless in so great 
a degree upon means which are denied to the 
dramatist, that the question how to put one of 
those stories on the stage really represents a hope¬ 
less problem. Nor does this fact arise merely 
from the intricacy and minuteness of workmanship 
which render Mr. Collins's plots—like “ laborious 
Orient ivory sphere in sphere ”—rather bewilder¬ 
ing unless attentively examined. It is the analy¬ 
sis of feelings and motives which the reader of the 
story chietly misses; and without this key those 
among the audience who are unacquainted with 
the original work necessarily feel the conduct of 
the plot to be in great degree arbitrary. The. Dead 
Secret in its original shape is saved front becom¬ 
ing a mere melodrama, chietly by the constant 
presence of the novelist to unfold, explain, and 
qualify. On the stage, these aids being absent, 
the work becomes essentially melodramatic. The 
complex attributes with which the author has 
endowed the character of his heroine are ex¬ 
changed for those of a merely superstitious person, 
who loves her child very much, but not enough 
to prevent her abandoning it without apparent ex¬ 
cuse to the care of strangers. It is not even made 
clear what are the motives which actuate her; 
and the notion of representing Sarah Leeson’s 
imaginative terrors by a real ghost, which ap¬ 
pears from time to time to assail her with solemn 
reproaches, borders slightly on the ludicrous, 
while it fails to take note of the lamentable decay 
of faith in “ witches and other night-fears ” which 
afflicts modern audiences. We shall, however, 
have occasion to refer more in detail to this play. 
During the short recess the theatre has been re¬ 
decorated ; and the interior now presents a very 
bright and cheerful appearance. 


MUSIC. 

NEW THEORETICAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The Student’ll Text-Book of the Science of 
Music. By John Taylor. (London: 
George Philip & Son, 1876.) 

A Text-Book of Harmony; for the TJse of 
Schools and Students. By Charles Edward 
Horsley. (London : Sampson Low & Co., 
1876.) 

Music in Common Things. Part II. Music 
in Figures. By Colin Brown. (London 
and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons & 
Co., 1876.) 

A New Method for the Piano. By Aloys 
Hennes. Translated from the Twenty- 
fifth German Edition, by H. Mannheimer. 
Second Course. (London : Novello, Ewer 
& Co,, 18/ 6.) 
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The New Graduated Method for the Piano¬ 
forte. By Joseph Goddard. (London : 

Goddard & Co.) 

The Organ: A Theoretical and Practical 

Treatise. By Frederick Archer. Second 

Edition. (London: Novello, Ewer & Co., 
1876.) 

Notation. By John ' Hullah. (London: 

Longmans & Co., 1876.) 

New publications upon the Theory of Music 
may be divided into two classes — those 
which are a summary, more or less concise, 
of the results arrived at by authorities upon 
the subject; and those which contain some¬ 
thing new, either in the views advocated or 
in the presentation and illustration of facts 
previously known. Mr. Taylor’s book may 
be taken as an example of the former, and 
the little works of Mr. Horsley and Mr. 
Colin Brown as specimens of the latter, 
class. 

Mr. Taylor’s somewhnt bulky volume—it 
contains more than 450 pages of small 
octavo—is intended to give a general view 
of the whole field of musical study. In its 
aim, therefore, it resembles such works as 
Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction, and 
Mr. H. C. Banister’s excellent treatise on 
Music. Its general plan is clear and good. 
The first part deals with the rudiments of 
music—notation, the scale, time, rhythm, 
&c.—the second part gives instruction on 
Harmony and Counterpoint; and the third 
treats of musical forms. With Mr. Taylor’s 
general views we for the most part agree; but 
the first requisite for such a work as his is that 
it be thoroughly trustworthy in its details ; 
and this, though generally, is by no means in¬ 
variably the case. For instance, his defini¬ 
tion of “ Compound Time ” (pp. 56 and 57) 
is absolutely misleading. He gives four- 
crotchet time as an example of compound 
time; the fact being (as one would have 
thought every musician knew) that the 
peculiarity of compound time is that each 
beat is of the value of a dotted note. Again, 
in his treatment of the harmonies of the 
minor scale Mr. Taylor is at variance with 
some of the best theorists, who do not admit 
the minor seventh of the scale in the chords 
of the key at all. The chapter on the 
“ Pedal Point ” is singularly unsatisfactory, 
its true nature being most imperfectly ex¬ 
plained ; while the quotation of the holding 
notes in Handel’s “ Hallelujah ” chorus as 
an illustration of a pedal in a middle or upper 
part is simply ludicrous. It is a curious 
fact, perhaps not without significance, that 
of the numerous quotations from Mozart 
given in the course of the work the 
large majority are from the so-called 
“ Twelfth Mass,” which the best critics 
(Jahn, Kdchel, and others) are agreed in 
calling spurious. 

The late Mr. Horsley’s Text-Book of Har¬ 
mony furnishes a remarkable illustration of 
the well-known fact that an excellent 
musician and a good composer may yet bo a 
very indifferent teacher. His theory is that 
there are only six possible chords—those of 
the tonic major and minor triad, seventh, 
and ninth—and that all chords on other 
degrees of the scale than the key-note are 
simply transpositions of a tonic chord. Find¬ 
ing himself in difficulties as to the explana¬ 


tion of the root of the chord of the “eurea 
sharp sixth,” he informs us that "itksi) 
root ”—a procedure somewhat analogous a 
that of the Frenchman who, when told tht 
the facts were against him, replied 
much the worse for the facts.” Meet { 
Mr. Horsley’s explanations certainly reqaini 
explaining: as, for instance, on p.*9, whs*} 
he gives the octave from B sharp to B 
as an instance of an enharmonic into 
Then, again, what possible meaning cai. 
attached to the following (p. 25) “ Tj 

triad, or normal scale of C, is termed 
Tonic, or key-note, and is formed on the a 
degree of the scale.” A triad is not a a 
and neither a triad nor a scale can be term! 
tonic, though of course it is possible to q. 
of a tonic triad. Wc can only conjectad 
that the text hero is hopelessly corrnpt. Ol 
p. 78, we find examples of (so-calkJj 
“ Sequences of Suspensions,” neither i 
which contains one single suspension: tire 
are nothing but sequences of chords of th 
seventh; while the statement on p. f" 

“ the pedal bass must always commence i 
the second inversion of the triad” isentirdr 
incorrect, as anyone can prove by an me¬ 
ntion of the various pedal passages in Bsci 
“48 Preludes and Fugues,” the majority tf 
which commence on a triad and no: cu 


inversion. 

Mr. Colin Brown’s interesting little 
contains within the limits of twenty ]«, 
far more information than may be four,: * 
many books of four or five times the sire. 1 
treats first of the relations of the imsal 
scale, and the ratios of the notes to ore a 
other. His method of calculation appears^ ' 
us to be as correct as it certainly is rW 
and simple. The next chapter deals wid 
the relationship of the various keys, ail* 
interesting diagram is given showioi 4 
vibrations of every note of the scale m * 
the major keys, starting from C, 512 vitfl 
tions. We then find remarks on tempffl 
ment, and a comparison between terapert 
and perfect scales ; and lastly a descript* 
of a key-board with perfect intonation, cd 
taining forty-eight sounds within thcocui 
It certainly looks extremely complex, I 
Mr. Brown states that as a fact every* 
who has tried to play upon the instruct 
has done so with very little practice. i 

As we have before us only one part. * 
second, of the five of which Herr Hen* 
New Method for the Piano consists, it) 
of course impossible to speak of the worfcl 
a whole. The impression produced Iff 
careful examination of the section below ■ 
is that the system is certainly very thoroM 
and if properly mastered could hardly » 
(provided the pupil have any ability) top* 
duce the best results. The short ever:* 
and pieces are among the best we h» 
ever met with of their kind. There is® 
one consideration, and that a rather sen* 
one, which might militate against “ 
general adoption of the work. The loos* 
contained in this course are numbered ro 
51 to 100; presumably, therefore, « 
whole work will have 250. An nvor*. 
school-girl has at most two lessons a '■'«> 
each of the five courses will take her at 1« 
six months to master. At the beginning 1 
this seebnd course the bass clef is intro l" 
for the first time ; the pupil, therefore, 
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have been working for six months before 
she rets on as far as this. It is very doubt- 
ful whether many, especially among ama¬ 
teurs would have the requisite patience to 
learn’ by a method which, though un¬ 
doubtedly sure, is certainly slow. To the 
efficacy of the system the playing of the 
author’s daughter, Fraulein Therese Hennes, 
is the best testimony. It is a rather curious 
thincr that there are no scale exercises in 
any part of this second course. Does Herr 
Hennes postpone the practice of scales till 
after a hundred lessons have been given ? 
If so, we fear many pupils, would never 
learn them at all. In reading the book we 
Lave noticed a few misprints, especially in 
the fingering. It would be well if they 
were corrected before a second edition is 

Mr. Joseph Goddard’s New Graduated 
Method far the Piano startles us on the very 
first page. In describing the position of 
the hand, the author tells ns that the little 
finger should not be bent at the middle joint. 
In our ignorance we had imagined exactly 
the contrary, and confess to having wasted 
a great deal of time in trying to make pupils 
bend that particular joint. Many of .the 
exercises given in the book are very good; 
but it contains little that is new or distinc¬ 
tive, and is not altogether free _ from 
blemishes. Holding that for beginners 
purity of harmony is a matter of consider¬ 
able importance, we cannot possibly approve 
of a lesson like No. 12, which commences 
with an unprepared chord of the tonic 
seventh. Some of the exercises on exten¬ 
sions (pp. 37, sqq.) appear to be most un¬ 
comfortably fingered, and in a way which 
would be neither needful nor advisable were 
the passages met with in the course of a 
piece. At p. 101 the “ Acciaccatura ” is 
iucorrectlv described, and confounded with 
the “Beat.” The book as a whole is one 
which is neither particularly good nor spe¬ 
cially bad. 

Mr. Frederick Archer's Treatise on the 
Organ is a work of far higher merit than 
that last noticed; it is, indeed, not too much 
to say that it is one of the best books on the 
subject in our language. While not in¬ 
tended to form solo players of the first rank, 
it contains a sufficiency of information for 
all who wish to acquire a fair mastery of the 
instrument. Alter a description of the key¬ 
boards, stops, &c., Mr. Archer gives instruc¬ 
tion as to the organ touch, and its difference 
from that of the piano. We are glad to see 
that he combats the prevalent idea that 
playing on the organ spoils the touch of the 
pianist. Many of our readers will know 
that he is himself a proof of the contrary. 
I he exercises for touch are particularly 
good, especially those which illustrate “ fin¬ 
gering by substitution.” After these, we 
find a series of studies for the staccato, and 
fur its combination with the legato ; and the 
important subject of pedal-playing is then 
reached. This is treated with great full¬ 
ness. Mr. Archer gives first nearly a 
hnndred exercises for the feet alone, then 
studies for left hand and pedals, and lastly 
for the two bands and feet. After some 
very good instruction on the general prin¬ 
ciples which should guide the player in the 
selection of stops, a large number of mis- 
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cellaneous studies are given, illustrating the 
various points referred to, and incidentally 
conveying a considerable amount of infor¬ 
mation as to matters not generally mentioned 
in instruction books. The whole of the 
studies in the book are, we believe, com¬ 
posed specially for it by Mr. Archer, and 
are not only thoroughly adapted to their 
purpose, but in a large number of cases are of 
considerable interest from a musical point 
of view. We cordially recommend the 
treatise to students of the organ. 

Dr. Hullah’s little pamphlet on Notation 
gives, as stated on its title-page, brief 
directions concerning the choice, adjustment, 
and formation by hand of the characters 
constituting the musical alphabet. ’ In his 
preface the author truly says:— 

‘‘ The copying of a page of music to the tyro in 
1 phonographv ’ is notoriously a tedious and even 
painful operation; and even for many who have 
become more practised in the art it is neither an 
easy nor a pleasant one. The common operations 
brought to hear on the formation of a musical 
note (say a quaver) by the self-taught in phono¬ 
graphy, seem to be the following:—(1) To place 
on the fine or centre of the space the note is to 
occupy a dot; (2) to withdraw the pen in order 
to take a good look at the result; (3) to begin a 
series of widening curves round the aforesaid dot, 
and to continue them till the dot has become the 
head of a note of sufficient dimension; (4) to re¬ 
peat operation 2 ; (0) to draw upwards or down¬ 
wards from this head, sometimes with a ruler, 
the stem; (0) to repeat operation 2;. (7) to 
attach to this stem the hook, sometimes again 
with a ruler; or, in case of the note being one of 
a group, to draw the continuous line over or 
under it, almost always with a ruler.” 

Though the above reads like a caricature, 
it is very little, if at all, exaggerated. Dr. 
Hullah teaches how to form the characters 
with the least possible amount of labour; 
and all amateurs who have music to copy 
will be thankful to him for smoothing their 
path. Ebenezer Prout. 


The Musical Department of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878 will be under the control of a 
Commission consisting of two presidents—the 
Marquis de Chennevi&res and Ambroise Thomas— 
and twenty other members. Among the latter 
are included the names of Deldeves, Delibes, 
Gounod, Halanzier, Massenet, Saint-Saens, and 
Weckerlin. The sum of 250,000 francs from the 
Exhibition Funds has been voted for this depart¬ 
ment, and the first meeting of the Commission 
was held at the Conservatoire last week. 

On the first anniversary of the Bayreuth Fes¬ 
tival the artists who assisted on that occasion 
were agreeably surprised by the receipt from 
Richard Wagner of a silver commemoration 
medal, accompanied by an expression of the com¬ 
poser's “ thanks to his friends. 

Edouard Philippe, of the Revue et. Gazette 
Musicale, and formerly director of the Society 
Chorale des Enfants, at Paris, has been recently 
elected a member of the Academy. 

Victor Mass£, Professor of Composition at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and Choral Director at the 
Grand Opera, has obtained six months’ leave of 
absence in consequence of ill-health. 

Frl. Angelica IIenn, the composer, who 
formerly resided at Paris and is now in Vienna, 
has just completed an opera entitled The Rose of 
Lebanon, founded upon a libretto by Peter 
Lohmann. 


Two grand concerts, at which Nieman will 
assist, are to be given at Brunswick in honour of 
Franz Abt, who has entered upon his twenty- 
fifth year as Court Capellmeister at that place. 

The Vienna Opera was opened on the 15th ult., 
with a performance of Lohengrin. 

R. Musiol’s new Catechism of Musical History 
is being translated into Hungarian by Prof. Sagh, 
of Budapest; into French by Eggely, of Cologny, 
near Geneva; and also into Danish. 

A Hungarian Musical Dictionary, edited by 
Prof. Sagh, under the title of Magyar Zenis- 
zeti Lexicon, is now in course of publication by 
Taborsky and Parsch, of Budapest. 

Akrigo Boito, composer of the opera Mephis- 
topheles, which has lately gone the round of the 
Italian theatres with considerable success, has 
been decorated by King Victor Emmanuel. 

An annual tax of 100 roubles has lately been 
imposed upon all pianos in Russia. 

Auguste Pilate (generally known as Pilati), 
composer of various operas, dramas and ballads, 
and joint composer with Flotow of the opera 
Her Schiffbruch der Medusa, died lately in 
Paris. 

The deaths are also announced of Fred. Wilhelm 
Walther, who, as editor of the feuilletons in the 
Mannheimer Journal, rendered essential service in 
the dissemination of Wagner's views; and (on 
August 16) of Carl Ludwig Fischer, Court Capell¬ 
meister at Hanover. 


new publications. 

Banks (lire. G. L.), Glory, 3 vols., cr Svn 

(Hurst fit Blackett) 

Banks (Rev. J. S.), Martin Luther, the Prophet of Ger¬ 
man v, 12mo.(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 

Brigadier Frederic, by MM. Erckmann-Chafcrian, 12mo 

(Smith, Elder fit Co.) 

Byrne (O.), The Geometry of Compasses, cr 8vo 

(Lockwood & Co.) 

Chandos Classics.—The Adventures of Gil Bias, by Le 

Sage, ..(Warne & Co.) 

Edgeworth (M. P.), Pollen, 8vo.(Hardwicke fit Co.) 

Ewing (Alexander), Memoir of, by A. J. Ross, 8vo 

(DaldyfitCo.) 

Girls’ Home Book (The), edited by Mrs. Valentine, cr 8vo 

(Warne fit Co.) 

Helvig (H.), Tactical Examples, vol. i., the Battalion, 
translated by Col. Sir L. Gruham, 8vo 

(Henry S. King fit Co.) 

Her Mother 8 Darling, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, cr Svo 

(Tiu3ley Brothers) 

Introduction to Logic, edited by M. C. Hime, 12mo 

(Sullivan Brothers) 

lone: a Poem in Four Parts, by Author of “Shadows of 

Coming Events,” 12mo...(Henry S. King fit Co.) 

Jennings (Payne), The English Lakes, roy 8vo 

(W. A. Mansell fit Co.) 

Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopaedia of Education, roy 8vo 

(S. Low & Co.) 

King (H. E. H.), The Disciples, 2nd od., cr Svo 

(Henry S. King & Co.) 
Leigh (Lieut.-Col. E.), Glossary of Words used in the Dia¬ 
lect of Cheshire, cr 8vo.(Hamilton fit Co.) 

Literature Primers.—Shakspere, by E. Dowden. 18mo 

(Macmillan fit Co.) 

Mnckny (Rev. A.), Physiography and Physical Geography, 

j ..(W. Blackwood & Sons) 

MoLster' (Rev. W.). Missionary Stories, Narratives, &c., 

new edition, cr Svo. (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 

Newman (J. H.), The Via Media of the Anglican Church, 

cr Svo.(B. M. Pickering) 

Peyton (B. M.), The Magic Rose, 12mo . „ % 

J (Marcus Ward fit Co.) 

Plain Preaching for a Year, Second Series, edited by Rev. 

E. Fowle, vol. i., 12mo .(Skefflngton fit Son) 

Poet’s Year (The), a Birthday Register, lGmo 

(Marcus Ward & Co.) 

Reynolds (M.), Locomotive-Engine Driving, cr Svo 

(Lockwood fie Co.) 

Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual for 1878, roy 8vo 

• (Routledge & Sons) 

Swinburne (A. C.), A Note on Charlotte Bronte, cr Svo 

(Chatto fit Windus) 

Tennyson (A.), Queen Mary, cabinet edition, 12mo 

(Henry S. King fit Co.) 

Tennyson (A.), Queen Mary, miniature edition. 32mo 

(Henry S. King fit Co.) 
Tucker (Mrs. Jane), Memoir of, by Mrs. G. F. White. 12mo 
(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
Viollet-le-Duc (E ), Lectures on Architecture, translated 

by B. Bnckncll. vol. i., roy 8vo.(S. Low fit Co.) 

Von Schcffel (J. V.), The Trumpeter of Sakkmgen. trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. F. Brllnnow, cr Svo .. (Chapman fit Hall) 
Wilford (F.), In the Backwoods : a Tale, 18mo 

(J. T. Hayes) 

Wilson (Dr. A.), The Colorado Potato Beetle. 8vo 

(W. fit A. K. Johnston) 

Wright (H. E.), Handbook for Young Brewers, cr Svo 

(Lockwood fit Co.) 
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LITERATURE. 

i Hole on Charlotte Bronte. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (London : Cliatto & 
Vilnius, 1877.) 

“Some people admire the work of a fool, 

For it's sure to keep your judgment cool: 

It does not reproach you with want of wit; 

It is not like a lawyer serving a writ.” 

So wrote William Blake; and the sum and 
substance of Mr. Swinburne's note on Char¬ 
lotte Bronte is that her work is not like 
■ the work of a fool ” as described by Blake ; 
Bat it permits no questioning on the part 
f the reader whether this or that be riatht: 
iat the immediate conviction which it pro- 
uccs leaves no place for judgment ; that it 
serves a writ,” lawyerlike, upon the imagi- 
ation; that it possesses a certain quality of 
levitableness which is the special character- 
tic of the creations of genius. Mr. Swin- 
nrne recognises in Charlotte Bronte “a type 
: genius directed and moulded by a touch 
I intelligence.” Do we desire to see “ a type 
f intelligence vivified and coloured by a 
ein of genius ” ? We have but to turn to 
eorge Eliot. And one difference between 
native genius and constructive intellect is 
ds—creative genius, if it errs, quickly 
■covers itself, but tlio errors of the con¬ 
nective intellect may be deliberate and 
ng-sustained. Charlotte Bronte was not 
poet, and she made attempts in verse, but 
■r poems are brief and modest. George 
Hot is not a poet, and her unfortunate 
etrieal experiments are ambitious and la- 
>'ious. The errors, again, of genius never 
ket the central and radical quality of tho 
ork produced, but those of the intellect 
ay be of a capital and mortal kind. Thus 
i George Eliot’s highest achievement, The 
Ml m the Floss, there exists “ a cancer in 
very bosom of the work: ” Maggie 
Oliver yields herself for an hour to the 
ttnetion of “a counter-jumping Anti- 
Ms’—one Stephen Guest. Any blemish 
1 the work of Charlotte Bronte is no 
'ore than a speck upon the skin, a 
:m or splash upon the raiment, 
tsueh, sparing the reader the demand made 
pin his sympathy by the agony of adjec¬ 
ts which cannot escape beyond the narrow 
"finds of the superlative degree, is an out- 
‘d the more substantial portion of Mr. 
"'i 'lbnrne’s Study. It is admirable that, 
uning as } le (j oe8 

in a dithyrambic prose 
I h seems to leave so little room for the 
I & flexible intelligence, Mr. Swin- 
rarne should yet be able to make intel- 
retnal distinctions. And the distinction 
■‘ ai re m this Study, though not new, is true 


and of great importance. “ The fruition of 
beauty,” as Whitman, speaking of the true 
poet, has said, “ is no chance of hit or miss 
—it is inevitable as life—it is exact and 
plumb as gravitation.” To the statement 
that “ great genius not equally balanced by 
great intellect is not one half as liable to go 
one half as wrong as iutellect unequally 
counterpoised by genius,” I, for one, readily 
assent. And it has been felt by all readers 
of Charlotte Bronte that her best work is 
the passionate creation of genius, not tho 
product of a careful or curious intelligence, 
and that it imposes itself with authority 
upon the imagination. Few artists have 
worked in a more eminent degree under the 
daemonic influence (as Goethe named it) 
than did Charlotte Bronte. Replying to 
tho friendly advice of Mr. G. H. Lewes that 
she should finish more and be more sub¬ 
dued, she says:— 

“ When authors write best, or at least when they 
write most fluently, an influence seems to waken 
in them—which becomes their master—putting 
out of view all behests but its own, dictating cer¬ 
tain words, and insisting on their being used, 
whether vehement or measured in their nature; 
new-moulding characters, giving unthought-of 
turns to incidents, rejecting carefully-elaborated 
old ideas, and suddenly creating and adopting now 
ones.” 

It was an error, however, of Charlotte 
Bronte to suppose that the first expression, 
which the daemon, working through its 
mortal instrument of a human brain, catches 
at, is of necessity the absolutely right ex¬ 
pression. We know bow Shelley under the 
daemonic influence corrected with tremulous 
eagerness as fast as ho wrote ; and how, at 
times, the action of the good genius was so 
capricious and intermittent that no right 
phrase would present itself, and a blank 
would be left for subsequent filling np. We 
know bow to Keats, when writing his 
wonderful ode, the true conception of 
Melancholy—the Melancholy of pleasure 
over-ripe—emerged only through the inter¬ 
vention of a spurious conception, that of a 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones Melancholy; wo 
know how two openings to Hyperion were 
written, one the final and flawless opening, 
the other great, though less great. Nor 
can we doubt that it is through exquisite 
and unwearied manipulation that Mr. 
Tennyson brings to perfect form and bril¬ 
liance his— 

“ jewels five words long 
That on tho stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever.” 

The characteristic of genius is not that it 
obtains upon tbe first experiment the expres¬ 
sion which it requires, but that it will not 
rest content until that expression has been 
obtained. 

With Shelley, as has been said, the in¬ 
spiration would now and again flicker for a 
moment. And yet with Shelley, working in 
tho simplicity of a white-heat of lyrical 
feeling, the task of the daemon was com¬ 
paratively easy. That task becomes diffi¬ 
cult in proportion to tho complexity of the 
instrument upon which the daemon plays. 
Melody should flow swift and pure from the 
heart to the lips. When complex and dif¬ 
ficult harmonies are to be produced, the in¬ 
spiration needs to take into itself a certain 
amount of science, of consideration, and of 


self-control. When the motives of a work of 
art include data given by the senses, by the 
affections, by the conscience, by the intellect, 
by the aesthetic sensibilities, by the religious 
emotions, every observer will, indeed, obtain 
something, and therefore such a work of 
art is of universal interest; but, even though 
it be a true creation and no mere construc¬ 
tion, few persons will be able to perceive its 
inevitable rightness as a whole. One ob¬ 
server will be thrown off by its sensuality, 
one by its humour, one by its ethical quality, 
one by its spirituality. Of such a creation 
as King Lear in its totality- our conception is 
at best of the kind which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, speaking of the notion wo possess 
of our globe, has termed a symbolic concep¬ 
tion. Wo can find in it, indeed, nothing 
imperfect or erroneous, but it is rather by 
faith than by sight that we are assured that 
as a whole it is what it ought to be and must 
have been. 

Now if George Eliot has been at any time 
likened to Sliakspere, it lias been because 
her nature, if less fertile and genial than his, 
is yet, like his, a complete nature, and because 
her art, like his, has dealings with no frag¬ 
ment of our humanity, but with our total 
being. Like Shakspere’s, the field of her 
genius is a great circuit of this habitable 
earth ; like liim, she possesses spiritual alti¬ 
tudes, speculative mounts rising from tho 
midst of that broad land of tilth and pasture 
which is so dear to her. But to feel the in¬ 
evitableness of much of her work we must 
bring to it not only the aesthetic emotions, 
a passionate ardour, and a lyrical delight in 
the beauty of goodness, but also an adult, 
disciplined conscience, a will inured to self- 
control, a temper of justice, an understand¬ 
ing heart, a religious spirit, and an intelli¬ 
gence informed by the observation of social 
phenomena. Mr. Swinburne indulges in a 
sneer at the “ cheap science ” of George 
Eliot’s work; it may be, indeed, that Mr. 
Swinburne is indifferent to the passionate 
truth-seeking through science of our age, 
and insensible to the strong thrills of emo¬ 
tion which scientific truth communicates; 
and to the cheap nescience of a large part of 
our literary class it would appear that the 
difference between the sciolist and the 
student is inappreciable. The strenuous fear 
or joy which comes upon tho spirit in pre¬ 
sence of a truth presented by the intellect is 
an emotion alien to their consciousness, and 
of necessity it fails to summon forth from 
them any sympathetic response. 

For intensity and penetration of vision, 
for fidelity to her own perceptions of fact, it 
is impossible to applaud any artist more than 
we applaud Charlotte Bronte. We must, 
however, ask of an artist, not only how he 
sees things, but also what things does he 
see ? Mr. Swinburne sets aside The Pro¬ 
fessor as the crude product of tentative 
genius; he pronounces Shirley (notwith¬ 
standing the previously asserted infallibility 
of genius in things essential) “a failure in 
the central and crucial point of masculine 
character.” Jane Eyre and Villette remain— 
enough indeed for the basis of a noble fame ; 
and Mr. Swinburne discovers in Rochester 
and Paul Emanuel “ the only two male 
figures of wholly truthful workmanship and 
vitally heroic mould ever carved and coloured 
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by a woman’s band.” Tito Melema is a “ con¬ 
struction;” Daniel Deronda is a “doll.” 
But Rochester and Paul Emanuel are un¬ 
questionably only two varieties of the same 
species of the genus lover; and in its 
essence the relation between the two central 
characters of Jane Eyre, and the two central 
characters of Villellc, notwithstanding super¬ 
ficial differences, is one and the same. The 
imperious, energetic, passionate, thwarted 
man, who, a fear and fascination to all others, 
is drawn on from indifference to a soul- 
devouringhungerand thirst for one woman (a 
woman with attraction playing through a 
resisting medium), drawn on to the extreme 
of desire and need, and enveloping her whom 
he loves in an atmosphere charged with the 
electric force of his desire—such is Char¬ 
lotte Bronte’s one conception of man, her 
one conception of love; and it has surely 
occurred to many readers that such a con¬ 
ception, original and striking though it be, 
is peculiarly a woman’s conception, and that 
Rochester and Paul Emanuel are admirable 
quite as much because they are feminine 
ideals as because they are veritable human 
beings; or rather a little more admirable 
and interesting from the former point of 
view than from the latter. Out of the 
oceanic amplitude and variety of human 
life what has Charlotte Bronte seen and 
depicted ? One thing with incomparable 
force, altogether excellently. And for cer¬ 
tain aspects of external nature she possessed 
a true and passionate perception. It wrongs 
her genius to speak of it as other than 
powerful through its intensity, and intense 
partly through its limitation. Those who 
lust after intense feelings, however narrow 
the range of those feelings, may assign the 
highest place among female artists to Char¬ 
lotte Bronte. 

The moral import of Charlotte Bronte’s 
work was that the mutual passionate love of 
one man and one woman is sacred, and 
creates a centre of highest life, energy, and 
joy in the world—the world from whose 
favour, indifference, or antagonism, those 
secluded and isolated by love arc now for 
ever free. The relations of man and woman 
as thus conceived are of the purest personal 
kind. The moral import of George Eliot’s 
work is that all individual personal relations 
grow out of and belong to largo impersonal 
social forces, and that in all joy of individual 
passion there lurks the danger of an egoism 
blind and cruel. And while Charlotte 
Bronte, who would glorify passion, delighted 
in the gradual rapprochement through ex¬ 
ternal oostacles of two persons framed each 
for the bliss and perfecting of the other, 
George Eliot, who is interested in the tests 
which sacrifice,, self-surrender, duty apply to 
the heart, delights in bringing into relation 
two persons who are spiritually unlike and 
unequal, of whom the one must be the giver, 
the other the receiver, or even the one a 
redeemer and the other a destroyer. Two 
human creatures framed for love and joy, 
starved for lack of both, and then warmed 
and fed each by the other until life becomes 
ecstasy—this is what Charlotte Bronte so 
vividly imagined. George Eliot studies the 
tragic parting between a full and joyous 
nature and all its joy save the stern joy of 
dutiful renouncement. 


When Mr. Swinburne selects for criticism 
The Mill on the Floss as the “ highest and 
the purest and the fullest example of George 
Eliot’s magnificent and matchless powers,” 
he assumes what many of her admirers are 
not prepared to admit. Mr. Hutton in his 
most sympathetic study passes by The Mill 
on the Floss as being “ so inferior in art to 
George Eliot’s really greatest works.” 
However we may assign its rank to this 
novel, it is evident that Mr. Swinburne fails 
to approach it with critical intelligence. I 
am not prepared to assert that the relations 
of Maggie Tulliver with Stephen Guest are 
rightly conceived and rightly rendered ; but 
it is certain that they are not what Mr. 
Swinburne imagines them to be. The re¬ 
lation is not of that purely personal kind 
which exists between Lucy Snowe and Paul 
Emanuel. To Maggie with her rich sen¬ 
suous nature, her ardent imagination, re¬ 
pressed as these had been by stern discipline, 
Stephen Guest comes as the sign, the repre¬ 
sentative of the ease, pleasure, sensuous joy, 
of which her life had been defrauded; the 
moral revolt within her is one-half the re¬ 
action from previous self-repression. The 
goldeu haze which surrounds Stephen’s 
figure is as much given forth by poor 
Maggie’s own imagination as the halo 
around Mr. Casaubon’s barren brow is 
bestowed by the exalted idealising of 
Dorothea Brooke. Mr. Swinburne finds 
this “counter-jumping Antinous ” ignoble, 
and doubtless would have “ the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life ” represent themselves superbly 
through some glorious Phraxanor or Mary 
Stuart. Possibly George Eliot may have 
found no painful incongruity in associating 
these things with a type of manhood not 
glorious, not even redeemed from vulgarity. 

The “ low ” ethics of George Eliot, and 
“ the home-made treacle of the Laureate’s 
morality,” are an offence to the moral 
sense of the author of Chastelard. One 
cannot but rejoice to see Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, who in his essay on Blake had de¬ 
clared that “ the one fact for art which is 
worth taking account of is simply mere ex¬ 
cellence of verse and colour,” now applying 
ethical standards to works of art. And one 
need not fear that the standards will be low ; 
the danger is that they will be too exalted, 
notional rather than real. The heroics of 
the Restoration tragedy were quite in har¬ 
mony with the ethical tendencies of the 
Restoration comedy. Reality imposes a 
moderation, offensive to airy moralists, upen 
the conscience when it would estimate the 
evil and the good in the lives or acts of us 
mortal creatures. 

With some of Mr. Swinburne’s foibles of 
manner one does not quarrel. Sainte-Beuve 
defined the motto of “ Chattertonism ” in 
literature as “ Admire me, or I kill myself.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s motto appears to be the less 
distressing one “ Admire me, and all that I 
admire, or I select some odorous animal 
from the Natural History and name you 
after it.” And for one of us poor tribe of 
critics to be distinguished as a polecat, or 
an anthropoid ape, or even (if cheap science 
accept the term) as an aborted ascidian, 
may not seem a fate too severe. But a 
writer of “ constructive intellect vivified 


and coloured by a vein of genius ” is eu. 
titled to higher courtesy than a critic. Mr. 
Swinburne with “ French blood in Lis veins” 
announces a chivalrous sentiment, entirely 
unsolicited it may be surmised, towards 
George Eliot viewed as an unhappy aspirant 
to the place of poet. I entirely concur with 
Mr. Swinburne in regarding George Eliot's 
efforts in verse (though precious for certain . 
qualities) as failures in the essential matte 
of being the poetry of genius. But wh: 
can read the sentence in which Mr. Swin¬ 
burne speaks of “ an Amazon thrown sprawl, 
ing over the crupper of her spavined ail 
spur-galled Pegasus ” without a sense of 
dishonour in having read it ? There needs 
perhaps French blood in one’s veins to unite 
so much of chivalry with so wanton a 
brutalitv ; for English courtesy is of a simpler 
and less vivacious kind. 

Edward Downs, 


Catalogue of Chinese Printed Booh, 1/lii.s- 
scripts, and Draiciugs in the Library <j h 
British Museum. By Robert Kennamy 
Douglas. (London : Longmans & Co, 
1877.) 

Few people know that there arc in & 
Library of the British Museum fully 2, IM 
different Chinese works, forming a consider¬ 
able library by themselves of more tha 
20,000 volumes. The preface of Proi 
Douglas tells us how the collection ta 
grown up, from very small beginnings, 
since 1825. It is likely, we umler-tac-i 
soou to receive very considerable additions, 
but, even at present, it contains a god 
proportion of the most valuable works of 
Chinese literature. 

We visited it about ten years ago, acn 
were struck aghast by the confusion it 
which it lay. Though tolerably familiar 
with Chinese, we attempted in vain to find 
two or three books into which we wished to 
look. This evil is now remedied by tJie 
care of Prof. Douglas, and we congratulate 
him on having been able to complete, and 
superintend the publication of, the catalogue 
to which wo call attention. The arrange¬ 
ment adopted is that used in the genet* 1 
catalogues of the Museum Library. He 
works are placed, for the most part, under 
the names of their authors, in alphabitirt. 
order; and in the transliteration of tbes 
names the author has wisely followed tK 
orthography adopted in the Dictionary of 
Dr. Morrison, omitting, however, to mx'i 
the aspirated pronunciations. 

In carrying out his plan, Prof. Dough’ 
had several difficulties to contend with 
Often the author’s name does not app?‘ r 
in the title, or in any other part of the wort- 
In this case it is catalogued under the nani-i 
of any person or country occurring in the 
title. Where neither of these things is i* 1 
be found, “ the subject, or the prim p - 
word in the title, lias been taken as a hew¬ 
ing.” The works, however, where it 
necessary to resort to these devices are c n n>- 
paratively few and unimportant. Inanothi! 
and more serious difficulty, the author ap¬ 
pears to us to havo succeeded remarkably 
well. Every Chinaman receives, soon alt - 
his birth, a “milk,” or cliild-name; wliti 
be goes to school, a “book,” or boy-name; 
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a third name when he is married ; subse¬ 
quently he may have two or three literary 
appellations, and after his death obtain an 
honorary epithet. By any of these, except¬ 
ing the milk and boy-names, added to his 
surname, an author may be designated ; and 
there is thus a risk of the same work being 
ascribed to two or three different writers. 

In the catalogue before us this danger has 
been carefully guarded against. 

To catalogue a Chinese library successfully 
■equires, it will be seen, not only clerkly 
jerseverance and accuracy, but a wide ac- 
|uaintance with Chinese literature. And 
.here is another difficulty :— 

■ It is customary," says Prof. Douglas, “ for an 
duperor, when he ascends the throne, to choose 
a .Wfn haou, or title for his reign, much in the 
wav as the Popes of Rome adopt pontifical 
aprelhtioos on being called to the chair of St. 
Peter, and when, therefore, it has been necessary 
to refVr to an emperor by his name, I have de- 
ik'Mted him by his Neen haou.." 

We are not aware that this has led in the 
catalogue to any error or confusion, because 
there has not been occasion to refer to em¬ 
perors far back in chronology. The rulers of 
the present dynasty, and of the Ming, which 
weeded it, have contented themselves with 
me .Veen harm, covering the whole period of 
heir reigns; but in the previous dynasties 
he title was often changed, sometimes more 
ban ten times in one reign. It will be found 
>etter to refer to emperors by their canonised 
itlcs, or by a specification of their dynasty 
nri their order in the line of succession. 

To the catalogue there is added an index 
f all the works in the collection, alpha- 
letieally arranged under their titles; and 
his is a valuable feature in it, for a Chinese 
s holar is pretty certain to know the title of 
ha book which he wishes to consult, while 
)e may be ignorant of the name of the 
rathor. The labour of Prof. Douglas will 
bus completely fulfil the purpose for which 
t was intended. The Chinese works in the 
iritish Museum are now available for the 
tndent as much as those in the English or 
my other European language. 

]V e should be glad to learn that the 
- hinese ambassadors have been led to inspect 
he collection of the works of their country 
n oar great library. A visit to the Museum 
night stimulate them to promote foreign 
studies in China, and lead in time to a cor¬ 
responding collection of English works in the 
Imperial Library of Peking. J. Legge. 


k Monl Blanc. Par Charles Durier. 

(Paris : Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1877.) 

It is scarcely a year since a very inferior 
look on Mont Blanc saw the light at Geneva, 
hud books are apt to stop the way for their 
betters. It is therefore with peculiar satis¬ 
faction that we welcome M. Durier’s hand- 
sotne and thorough monograph of the 
monarch of the Alps. 

The story of the attack and conquest of 
the mountain is here told in detail and with 
* Precision hitherto nnattained. M. Durier 
has taken up the task in the spirit of a 
painstaking historian, and has brought to it 
! he necessary qualifications—considerable 
iterary skill and a sufficient technical know- 
edge of mountaineering. No contemporary 
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record has been willingly left unconsulted, 
and the materials thus collected have been 
arranged in a narrative remarkable for its 
accuracy, clearness, and vivacity. His book, 
in consequence, is a work of solid merit 
which cannot fail to interest general and 
scientific as well as Alpine Club readers. 

Mont Blanc itself has no ancient history. 
The Romans thought Monte Yiso the highest 
of the Alps. Mediaeval authors had a con¬ 
fused idea that the “ Summae Alpes,” by 
which they meant the St. Gotliard group 
whence the great rivers all flow, were literally 
the loftiest. Some Swiss writers fancied the 
Titlis the culminating point of the chain. 
The Mont Blanc group was only an un¬ 
observed section of the Graian Alps, which 
in those days extended further than at 
present, probably to the Col do Ferrex. M. 
Durier, it is true, identifies with Mont Blanc 
the “ rapes alba ” of the charter by which 
the newly-founded priory was endowed in 
the papacy of Urban II. (1088-99), with 
“ omnem campum munitum cum appendiciis 
suis ex aqua quae vocatur Desa [the Diosaz 
torrent] et rape quae vocatur alba usque ad 
Balmas.” But the identification seems to 
require more support than he can offer, 
especially as he is obliged to contradict the 
assertion of the author of Les Fastes du Mont 
Blanc, that the mountain is marked as 
“ Roche Blanche ” in some ancient maps. 
A conspicuous roadside rock near the Diosaz 
torrent and the old path would be a formid¬ 
able rival, and such a rock is mentioned by 
early writers. 

When the first visitors approached the 
base of Mont Blanc, it was not with any in¬ 
tention of paying homage to the highest 
mountain in central Europe, but to examine 
the strange phenomena of the glaciers, and to 
compare the glaciers of Savoy with those in 
Switzerland recently described by Scheuchzer 
under the patronage of our Royal Society 
and Sir Isaac Newton. The Englishmen 
Pococke and Wyndham never mention Mont 
Blanc in the record of their celebrated visit 
to the valley in 1741, an expedition the im¬ 
portance of which is fully admitted by M. 
Durier as having been the first made by 
travellers capable of giving an intelligent 
description of what they saw, and thus 
attracting public attention. Even at Geneva 
society had been as ignorant as elsewhere of 
the wonders of Chamonix nntil our country¬ 
men broke the spell. But it was naturally 
from the neighbouring town, the centre of 
considerable intellectual activity, that their 
first followers came. 

The next year a party of Genevese fol¬ 
lowed in the Englishmen’s steps. They 
brought back intelligence that the three 
principal summits were the Aiguilles de Dru 
and de Mont Mallet (the Dent du Geant, 
or Grandes Jorasses), and Mont Blanc, 
“ which passes for the highest of the 
glacieres, and perhaps of the Alps.” At that 
time a distinction was drawn between gla¬ 
cieres and glaciers, the former corresponding 
to what we call n6v6s, as opposed to the ice- 
stream which descends valleywards. 

The growth of natural science, M. Durier 
points out, in place of the barren dispu¬ 
tations of the schools did much to call at¬ 
tention to the mountains. He might have 
, quoted an old Swiss topographical writer, 


who expresses warmly his obligation to 
Bacon as his master and leader in his 
studies. But there was also needed the 
mountain passion, and this feeling did not 
become manifest till some twenty years later, 
when, fanned by the intluence of Rousseau, 
it broke out at Geneva in a little knot of 
remarkable men—Bourrit, De Luc, Bordier, 
and, above all, Do Saussnre. 

Do Saussnre has acquired European fame; 
everybody has heard of his exploits and re¬ 
searches. Fortune favoured the young Ge¬ 
nevese with many gifts, and he was worthy 
of her favours. 


“Ah ! qu’im riche lettre noble en ees jouiseanees 
Porte jusqu'au Mont lilanc le luxe dea science,-, 
J’applaudis,” 

writes a contemporary, and posterity has 
echoed the applause. The owner of the 
finest house in Geneva, built in the style of 
the Luxembourg, he spent his wealth in col¬ 
lecting a cabinet of minerals and a library, 
and bis leisure in travels and researches, to 
which he brought a patient and methodical 
spirit and a rare power of observation. 

The lesser lights of the constellation 
which lit up Geneva in the latter half of 
the last century have long faded into ob¬ 
scurity. Yet in his own'day Bourrit was a 
well-known character; his works obtained 
for him the title of the “ historian of the 
Alps,” and his enthusiasm drew from De 
Saussure the avowal that “ M. Bourrit 
mettait encore plus d’interet que moi a la 
conqucte du Mont Blanc.” His Vo gage aux 
Glaciers was translated into English and 
German, and every visitor to Chamonix was 
familiar with his name. M. Durier draws a 
charming picture of this amiable enthu¬ 
siast. Brought up as a miniature-painter, he 
does not seem to have found his vocation 
till the age of twenty-two, when a visit to 
Les Voirons suddenly awakened in him a 
passion for the mountains. Portrait-painting 
henceforth was given np. He obtained 
through his friends a post as precantor in 
the cathedral which gave him enough to 
live on, and his abundant leisure was spent 
at the feet of his beloved mountains. He 
painted, and sold his pictures or illustrated 
his books with them, remarking compla¬ 
cently on their fidelity as compared with those 
of Gruner, whoso artists “ were rather men 
of taste than draughtsmen,” or with “ a plate 
of Mr. Vivare in London representing the 
icy valley of Montanvert., in which there is 
hardly so much as one stroke taken from 
Nature.” “ Bourrit dropped now and then his 
mite of observation into the hand of science.” 
But in truth his pictures and his science 
are a pretence; he goes to Chamonix and 
wanders np and down the flanks and side of 
Mont Blanc because he loves the great 
mountain. Bourrit in spirit is the type and 
ancestor of the modern climber, who feels a 
passion which he can hardly explain for the 
free air of the heights and the glories of the 
eternal snows. In the flesh perhaps Alpine 
clubmen would scarcely acknowledge him as 
a forerunner. He was no great climber— 
short of breath, and quickly exhausted ; so 
that, despite his endeavours, he never stood on 
the crowning ridge of Mont Blanc, although, 
if we may believe his own estimate in sucli a 
case, he came once within ten minutes of it. 
His disappointment was aggravated by the 
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fact that one of his companions, Mr. Wood- 
ley, afterwards Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, reached the top. The third tra¬ 
veller was a Dutchman named Camper, who 
gave up before Bourrit, after having been 
nearly blown bodily away. Twenty-two 
guides formed the escort. Bonrrit’s chief 
feats were the discovery of the Col du 
Geant, unknown to the Chamoniards of his 
day, and the ascent of the Buet from Yal 
Orsine, an expedition just suited to his 
powers, which he frequently repeated. 

M. Durier, alarmed perhaps by the ex¬ 
tent of his subject, has confined himself 
strictly to Mont Blanc. We thns loso any 
mention of Jean Andre de Luc, a watch¬ 
maker who took to the Alps and natural 
science, became chamber philosopher to 
Qtmen Charlotte, and died in a good old age 
at Windsor. His exploit was the conquest 
of the Buet, of which when he set out in 
1765 the name and position were unknown 
to the Genevese. Nor do we notice any 
allusion to another very remarkable and 
neglected member of this circle, Bordier, 
who gave dire offence to Bourrit in 1773 by 
anticipating him in the publication of a 
Voyage av.x Glaciers which Bourrit haughtily 
dismisses as “a hasty narrative” founded 
on a six days’ tour and the sight of only one 
glacier. Yet Bordier’s ono glance taught 
him more than the “ historian of the Alps ” 
learnt in all his rambles. If Prof. B. Studer 
is right in 6aying that the following pas¬ 
sage has never been quoted in the recent 
battles over glacier theories, the omission 
cannot be too soon repaired :— 

“ Au premier aspect des moots de glace une 
observation s’offrit a moi et elle me parut suffire 
a tout. C'est que la masse entiere des glaces est 
lioe ensemble et pese l’une sur l’autre de haut en 
bas, a la maniere des fluides. Considi5rons done 
l’assemblage des glaces non point comma une 
masse entierement dure et immobile, mais comme 
un amas de matiere coagulee ou comme de la 
cire amollie, flexible et ductile jusqu’a un certain 
point.” 

Chamonix itself produced the true hero of 
Mont Blanc in Jacques Balmat. His singu¬ 
lar character and mysterious fate are de¬ 
scribed at length by M. Durier, who gives 
also an excellent portrait of the famous 
guide. But I have lingered long enough 
over what seems to me the most generally 
interesting part of M. Durier's book. 

The early ascents in which the travellers 
on leaving the Montague de la C6te or the 
Pierre ii l’Echelle felt all the awe and terrors 
of plunging into a new and unknown world, 
and which were really acts of daring, have, 
as is their due, full record. In dealing with 
the second portion of his material, the later 
ascents made after the routo up the mountain 
had been established, and the successful en¬ 
deavours to discover new paths to the sum¬ 
mit of St. Gervais and Cormayeur, M. 
Durier has made the necessary selec¬ 
tion with great judgment. The scientific 
ascents of De Saussure ‘and Tyndall or 
the climbing feats of our Alpine Club are 
duly dealt with ; the more or less question¬ 
able exploits of the climbers, male or female, 
who have “done” the mountain alone and 
unroped, against time, or in midwinter, are 
lightly touched. “The accidents” form a 
sad but necessary and moving chapter. The 


ascent of Mont Blanc can no longer be con¬ 
sidered difficult, but it will always be dan¬ 
gerous so long as the goal tempts guides 
and travellers to short cuts swept by ava¬ 
lanches, or to venture upon the upper dome 
in doubtful weather. 

There are few points in which, as it seems 
to us, M. Durier is open to criticism. Per¬ 
haps in his remarks on the guides he has 
lost an opportunity of lending his weight 
to those who desire to break down the Cha¬ 
monix superstition, embodied to some extent 
in the regulations, that any male inhabitant 
of the village is a capable guide for Mont 
Blanc. Of the courage and capacity of 
many Chamoniards ho gives ample proof: 
unfortunately, most mountaineers haveknown 
instances of incompetence among the men on 
the roll. Mont Blanc, which attracts to itself 
more than any mountain travellers utterly 
inexperienced, requires the best of guides; 
and it is by insisting, within reasonable 
limits, on the responsibility of the guides in 
case of accidents, that fatal rashness may 
best be prevented. 

English Alpine literature has been closely 
examined by M. Durier. He might well 
have added to his mention of Goethe some 
reference to the English poets who have paid 
their homage to Mont Blanc. Justice is 
hardly done to the part which Albert Smith 
played in popularising the ascent of the moun¬ 
tain : but it can scarcely be expected that 
anyone but a Londoner should appreciate 
the influence of the illustrated lectures to 
which so many of us owe our first impres¬ 
sions of Alpine travel. 

On one point concerning which authorities 
disagree M. Durier’s evidence will not give 
complete satisfaction to either side. Are we 
to write Chamonix, Chamounix, or Cha- 
mouni ? The derivation is “ Campus Mu- 
nitus,” but the three forms known in the 
thirteenth century were Chammonis, Cha¬ 
monix, and Chamunix. With every sympathy 
for those who cling to the example of De 
Saussure aud Forbes, we must take our part 
with M. Durier in writing Chamonix in 
obedience to the modern local and official 
practice. 

The book is handsomely printed, and 
fifteen illustrations and two good maps add 
to its value. Douglas W. Freshfield. 


The History of India, as told by its own His¬ 
torians. The Muhammadan Period. The 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.C.B., edited and continued by 
Prof. John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff Col¬ 
lege, Sandhurst. VolumeVII. (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1877.) 

The seventh volume of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
History of India, after its own historians, 
treats of Shdh Jahan, Aurangzeb, and minor 
monarchs up to Muhammad Shah. Some 
idea of the able editor’s own work may be 
formed from the fact that he has himself 
translated 400 of its 570 pages, indepen¬ 
dently of joint labour and more strictly 
editorial contributions. In the remainder of 
the volume Sir Henry Elliot’s translations 
are supplemented by those of Captain Jona¬ 
than Scott and Major Fuller. Owing to a 
strange mishap the performance of another 
worthy labourer in the same field has be¬ 


come unavoidably excluded. Major A 
Gordon, of the Madras Army, to whom bed 
Elphinstone and Grant Duff openly aefaio*. 
ledged their indebtedness for English rra. 
dering of native Indian chronicles, hid 
apparently translated, and well translated 
the Muntakhabu-l Lubdb of Khali Kb; 

“ down to near the end of Jahangir's reign 
but Prof. Dowson’s enquiries regarding t- 
MS. have led to no satisfactory result. 1: 
nowhere forthcoming. • 

Useful for collation and comparison as a: | 
the several contributions to a history i 1 
India by its natural and legitimate recorder: 
discrepancies and disagreements bema 
different copies of the same work are inju¬ 
riously frequent. On the other hand, expe¬ 
rience of the native mind warns the mu 
and student against indiscriminate accex- 
ance of a text, or passages of a text sap- 
ported by each and all of the local scriW 
How different, again, are the bare farts n- 
corded by the annalists of one country fre 
those recorded by the annalists of anotht: 
country, though they be contemporary, ail 
both Orientals, especially if belonginj;: 
opposed (i.e. Sunni or Shia’h ) school; s: 
Islam. In the volume before ns tl;- 
would doubtless be many examples fa 
of either proposition stated. We cons ■ 
ourselves with an extract from Abdn-1 iiss 
Lahori, whose Bddshdh-mhnah is said to'» 

“ the great authority for the reign of Sti 
Jahan.” It reflects on the character of a 
individual, ’Ali Mardan Khan, Persia 
Governor of Kandahar :— 

“ The strong fortress of Kandahar was unest - 
to the Imperial dominions in the fortieth year ol 

the Emperor Akbar.Shah Safi, of IVra, 

was desirous of recovering it. In the fifteeoth ' 
year of the reign of Jahangir, Prince Shah Jahis 
was sent to arrange the affairs of the D&khic.,., 
and the Shah of Persia seized the opportunity t» 
make an attempt to recover the place. He * 
vested it, and after a siege of forty-five days w 
duced the fortress in the seventeenth year s 

Jahangir.After a time, ’Ali Mardau Kbit 

was appointed Governor of Kandahar, . . ■ - “J 
Shiih Jahan, being desirous of recoverin? « 
place, directed his Governor of Kabul to send ij 
able emissary to’Ali Mardan Khan, who was IJ 
learn what he could about the fortress and m 
garrison, and to make overtures to ’Ali Marla 

Khan.The envoy was received very pjf 

ciously, .... and friendly relations were e-twj 
fished between ’Ali Mardan Khan and the 
vernor of Kabul, .... so that the Khan ij 
length wrote, expressing his desire to snrM« 
the place to Shah Jahan. ... On the sypM* 
of the Imperial forces, ’Ali Mardan Kkin e*f 
ducted them into the fortress, and gave it n? J , 
them. . . . The Governor of Kabul was direct® 
to proceed to Kandahar, and to present s k « 
rupees to ’Ali Mardan Khan. He wss then» 
take the Khan to Kabul, and to send him 
escort to the Imperial Court, with all his fcyl 
and dependents. . . . The Emperor sent 
Mardan Khan a khiCat.” ; 

The passage which immediately folI'-v'V 
in bracketed italics, shows that many wo* 
fine presents were added. But the inferc" 1 ’* 
from this—and it must be remembered tM 
it is one warranted by custom—is that -W 
Mardan had been bribed ; whereas such > raS 
not really the case, if we credit the accounts 
of other writers. The Persian side of '» lf 
story—or, rather, the impression derived by 
old European sojourners in Persia—is ^ s 
contrary effect. We are told by l' at ' : ' r 
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cLminski, writing in the early part of the 
hghteenth century (and himself present at 
Ispahan daring the successful Afghan inva¬ 
sion). that the great ’Abbas confirmed ’Ali 
Mardan in the title of hereditary Prince of 
Kandahar on the death of his father, who, 
though, vanquished by Persian troops, had 
been recognised and restored to his rights 
>y the Persian monarch. We further learn, 
rom the same authority, that in the time of 
shah Safi, grandson of ’Abbas, the great in- 
erited wealth of ’Ali Mardan Khan had 
soiled the cupidity of the king’s advisers, 
nd caused the recall to Ispahan of the 
'ersian Governor of Kandahar; and that 
lie latter, in despair at the prospect of per¬ 
sonal injury in store for him at the capital, 
tad thrown himself under the protection of 
he Indian emperor. From the Great Mughal 
is t could receive nothing save a post of 
lononr; but he “carried such a mass of 
nasure with him that, without taking any- 
hing from that prince, he lived at his court 
vith greater splendour than anybody.” 
Tavernier mentions his house at Jahauabad 
is “ the most stately edifice in the Mughal’s 
loraioions,” and it is related that his wife 
penlv exhibited to the Imperial princesses 
■veral coffers of gold, in evidence that 
ie Persian ex-Governor was independent 
the Debli treasury. M. Sanson, a mis- 
onary of Louis XIV. to Persia, in the latter 
irt of the seventeenth century, bears in¬ 
fect testimony to this nobleman’s circum- 
aBces in the following general statement, 
r it serves to illustrate them in every 
irticular:— 

fi* Governours of Kandahar have so often be- 
iyd the King in delivering the Fortress to the 
o?ul. that there are no more sent, but such as 
“ faithful, Rich, and Powerful, and who would 
't have been able to have found greater Ad- 
•Uices in his Court, than they had at borne in 
eir own. And besides, they always pitch upon 
food Family that they may retain ’em for 
cites.” 

wording to Ferrier, when ’Ali Mardan 
ban marched off with his soldiery from 
andahdr, the Uzbeks took possession of the 
ace. These again were driven out by 
Jiangir in 1634. Muhammadan ebroni- 
ers have a great deal to say of this ’Ali 
ard;'m Khan, subseqnently Governor of 
x‘hmir, and the Amiru-1 Umara of the 
'•dian peerage. He died in about 1658, or 
wrtly before the deposition of his Imperial 
aster, and more than twenty years after 
accession of Kandahar.* We learn from 
lahammad Salih Kambn in the 'Amal-i- 
" V, K extracts from which work translated 
f Prof. Dowson form Article LXV. of the 
omme under notice, that— 
d ; i sons, Ibrahim Khan and the others, brought 
u corpse to Lahore, and buried it in the tomb 
h>s mother. He was a noble of the highest 
igmty; he held a mansab of 7,000 with 7,000 
cise, 0,000 do-aspas and sih-aspas. He had an 
''■in of one kror of dams. Altogether his emo- 
croents amounted to thirty lacs of rupees. His 
caused the emperor great grief.” 

The extracts from the Tdnkh-i-Irddat 
^"ii are from Captain Scott’s translations, 

In a review of Trotter’s History of India 
_ nEMT ' April 3, 1875). Shah Jaban’s name should 
c wn gubgtitytgd for that of Jahangir as the 
. : l e nispossessor of the Uzbeks from Kandahar 


and will be well known to readers of Orien¬ 
tal history. The History of the Bekhan, 
with which this work is incorporated, was 
written about a century ago, and published 
at Shrewsbury in 1794. The first volume is 
from Ferishta. The second, which is divided 
into four parts, contains “Aurungzeb’s 
Operations in the Dekkan,” as recorded in 
“a journal kept by a Bondela officer, who 
attended Dulput Roy, the chief of his tribe,” 
in that emperor’s campaigns; the history of 
Aurungzeb’s successors, otherwise the above- 
named “ Tarikh-i-Iradat Khan,” in two 
parts; and the history of Bengal, partly 
from the Persian of Ghulam Husain Khan, 
styled in the Preface “ a learned and respec¬ 
table character,” and partly from a Persian 
manuscript, of which the author is not 
named. Such materials, so ably put together 
by Captain Scott, deserve a better treat¬ 
ment than isolation within two books of 
singularly uninviting and antiquated form. 

Upon the whole this is a most interesting 
and valuable collection of papers, and the 
present issue is well calculated to maintain 
the high character of the preceding volnmes. 

F. J. Goldsmu). 


Historisch-kritische Einleitung in das Neue 

Testament. Von Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld. 

(Leipzig: Fnes's Verlag.) 

This work, crowning the labours of twenty- 
five years devoted to the higher criticism of 
the New Testament, may be taken as a very 
complete and comprehensive summary of 
the most important results which have been 
obtained by the investigations of the last 
century in this branch of study. The posi¬ 
tion of Prof. Hilgenfeld is well known, as 
that of a moderate disciple of the Tubingen 
School, many of whose conclusions, however, 
he has abandoned in favour of a return to 
traditional views. Not, indeed, that he can 
be* regarded as in any sense reactionary. 
Conservative theologians will, in these days, 
perhaps, be grateful to him for having en¬ 
larged by a few books the very limited canon 
of Banr, for having pushed back the date of 
the Gospels some quarter of a century or 
more, and for his admission that our canoni¬ 
cal Gospels, even including the fonrth, were 
all known to Justin Martyr. But these 
concessions, if they are to be called so, will 
scarcely be thought to atone for his fidelity 
to the principle established by Baur and his 
school, and his consequent rejection of many 
of the New Testament Scriptm-es. 

That the primitive Church was split into 
two parties, radically differing from one 
another on the question of the Mosaic law 
and the admission of Gentiles to Christian 
privileges, and that these two parties ulti¬ 
mately coalesced to form the Catholic 
Church ; and further, that it is only in the 
light of this fact that the real significance 
of the several books forming our New Testa¬ 
ment can be understood, and their proper 
place and dato assigned to them—this is a 
principle which, whatever modifications its 
original application by Banr may demand, no 
criticism calling itself scientific can hence¬ 
forth afford to ignore. Only in this country 
is there a disposition to make light of it as 
a mere crotchet of the German theologians; 
and for that reason, though a full treatment 


of the subject is out of the question here, it 
may not be amiss to put together, in a few 
words, some of the leading points in evi¬ 
dence. In the first place, then, wo have the 
plain statement of Irenaeus( Adv.Haer. i., 26, 
2) that the Ebionites in his day used only 
the Gospel of Matthew, and rejected the 
Apostle Paul, calling him an apostate from 
the law. Now, it may be said that the 
Ebionites were merely an obscuro heretical 
sect, and that no inference affecting any 
considerable portion of the Church can be 
drawn from their rejection of Paul; but in 
truth there is every reason to believe that 
they stood most directly on the line of the 
primitive tradition, and represented most 
accurately the spirit of the pre-Pauline 
Church. The original apostles, again, 
were rejected as Judaising corrupters of 
Christianity by the heretic Marcion, who 
received Paul alone as the one true apostle, 
and among the Gospels that of Luke in an 
abbreviated or mutilated form; forMarcion’s 
Gospel, at one time supposed by Baur to be 
the original form of our Luke, is now ad¬ 
mitted, and was eventually admitted by 
Baur himself, to be of later date. Besides, 
we have a whole literature representing the 
views of one party or the other, or endeavour¬ 
ing to mediate between them. Among the 
most remarkable works of this kind are the 
' Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, in 
which there are passages animated by the 
bitterest hostility to Paul. In the pre¬ 
tended letter of Peter to James, prefixed to 
these works, Peter complains that some of 
the Gentiles had rejected his preaching to 
make room for the antinomian doctrine of 
“ an enemy ; ” and in the Recognitions this 
enemy is introduced attacking the disciples, 
throwing the Apostle James from the top of 
the Temple steps, and finally receiving a 
commission from the high-priest to go to 
Damascus and arrest any Christians he might 
find there. The identity with Paul is thus 
made clear, and, considering that there is 
not the slightest hint that this enemy’s atti¬ 
tude towards the Church was ever changed, 
there can be no doubt as to the animus of the 
writer. Indeed, the German critics do not 
hesitate to say that Simon Magus, whose 
encounter with the Apostle Peter forms a 
principal feature in this theological romance, 
was a mere mythical character, called into 
being by the Jewish-Christian horror of 
Paul, that he was, in short, Paul himself as 
he appeared to the imagination of his 
enemies; and, however that may be, there is 
at least one passage in the Homilies which 
it is quite impossible to interpret otherwise 
than as a direct attack on Paul’s pretensions. 


“ If, indeed,” says Peter to Simon (Clem. 
Horn. xvii. 19; Hilg. p. 220), “our Jesus did 
appear unto tlieo in a vision, thou didst recognise 
him, and he conversed with thee; it was because 
thou didst resist him and he was wroth with 
thee: for this reason it was that he spake to thee 
by visions and dreams, or even by outward reve¬ 
lations, if such took place. But can anyono be 
made wise to be a teacher of others by a vision ? 
And if thou sayest that he can, then why did the 
Master abide with us for a whole year and con¬ 
verse with us, not sleeping but awake? And how 
are wo to believe thee when thou sayest that he 
was seen of thee ? (axj>dq trot ; affli ? mpai, 
1 Cor. xv. 8). And how could he be seen of 
thee when thou boldest things contrary to hi 
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teaching ? But if thou wert Been of him for one 
hour, and, having been taught by him, wert made an 
apostle, then preach the things which he said,”&c. 

Nor, if such, was the feeling of any con¬ 
siderable portion of the Church during the 
second century, does it appear to have been 
less strong in the life-time of the apostle 
himself. Why, indeed, in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, should Paul so vehemently 
assert his apostleship unless doubt had been 
thrown upon it by some whose opinion was 
worth considering ? Or why, in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, does he adopt such a tone 
of contempt towards the three leading 
apostles of the Jerusalem Church unless 
there was a strong tendency to subordi¬ 
nate his authority to theirs ? It is im¬ 
possible not to see that the recognition 
given to Paul by Peter, James, and John 
was of a very partial and hesitating 
kind ; and it is perfectly clear that Paul’s 
relations to the Twelve were much less 
close and confidential than the narrative of 
the Acts, written long afterwards and with 
a conciliatory object, would lead one to 
suppose. So far from being introduced to 
the apostles by Barnabas, and living on 
intimate terms with them in Jerusalem, 
after his escape from Damascus, on his first 
visit to Jerusalem, though he lived, it is 
true, with Peter for fifteen days, he did not 
even see any of the other apostles except 
James, the Lord's brother; and, indeed, it 
is probable that the quarrel with Barnabas 
which afterwards took place at Antioch had 
a much deeper cause than the disagreement 
about Mark. Nor was Paul’s rebuke to 
Peter, to which again we have an evident 
reference in the Clementines, of a nature to be 
soon forgiven. It is, however, in the Apo¬ 
calypse that the feeling of the primitive 
Church towards Paul and his school is most 
strongly expressed. Notwithstanding some 
recent attempts to throw doubt on the tra¬ 
dition which makes John the apostle of the 
Churches of Asia, the general tendency of 
scientific criticism has been to establish the 
claim of the Apocalypse to be regarded as a 
genuine work—and, indeed, the only one we 
possess—of one of the personal followers of 
Jesus. Now, when this book speaks of 
those “ who say they are apostles, and are 
not, but are liars ” (llev. ii. 2), and that 
with special reference to the Church of 
Ephesus, one ofPaul's foundations ; when it 
speaks afterwards of the doctrine of Balaam, 
believed to be the same as that of the 
Nieolaitans, that it is lawful to eat “ things 
sacrificed to idols ”—precisely what Paul 
taught—is it possible for any unprejudiced 
reader to mistake the reference ? Just as 
little doubt can there be that in the new 
Jerusalem, with its twelve foundations, 
in which are “ the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb,” the apostle who 
was in no sense one of the Twelve is 
expressly excluded. Surely there is here 
evidence enough to demonstrate the ex¬ 
tent and the radical nature of the differ¬ 
ences which separated the Pauline and 
the Jcwish-Christian parties; and if the 
recognition of these differences as an all- 
important feature in the history of the 
primitive Church throws light on much in 
the New Testament that is otherwise ob¬ 
scure, and even goes far to solve the riddle 


of the Gospels, the criticism which yields 
such substantial results cannot be laughed 
aside as mere dreaming. In proceeding to 
give some more particular account of the 
bulky volume at present before us, it will be 
possible only to notice very briefly some of 
tho author’s leading positions. 

Pursuing the historical method, Hilgen- 
feld begins his discussion of the separate 
books of the New Testament with Paul, to 
whom he restores, notwithstanding the for¬ 
midable objections of Baur, first Thessa- 
lonians, as well as Philippians and Philemon. 
Second Thessalonians, on the contrary, as 
“ a little Pauline Apocalypse," is referred to 
the last years of the Emperor Trajan, to 
which period also belongs tho first Epistle 
of Peter, whose dependence on James seems 
to be satisfactorily established. Whether the 
Gospel question, so far as regards the mutual 
relations of the synoptics and their re¬ 
spective ' dates, will ever be finally dis¬ 
posed of, or whether criticism must declare 
itself baffled before a problem of which such 
various solutions have been attempted, with¬ 
out any one of them commanding general 
assent, who will undertake to say f Pro¬ 
bably the once favourite hypothesis of the 
priority and originality of Mark may be 
considered as now completely out of the field; 
and in giving Mark once more the second 
place between Matthew and Luke, Hilgen- 
feld can claim to have on his side the almost 
uncontradicted tradition of the Church. 
The arguments by which he seeks to prove 
Mark’s entire dependence on Matthew and 
equally entire independence of Luke are 
at least as convincing as those by which 
Baur showed the second Gospel to be 
wholly made up of the first and third. 
And Hilgenfeld's theory is certainly the 
more natural of the two. In fact, it is diffi¬ 
cult to account for Mark’s Gospel having 
been written at all on the supposition that 
the writer was acquainted with Luke as well 
as Matthew, while it is easy to understand 
it as a redaction of Matthew, with much that 
interesting only to Jews omitted, for 


tho use of the Churches in heathen quarters. 
Mark, for example, has retained only a 
couple of verses from the declamation against 
tho Pharisees, but in other respects he has 
not always abridged, but sometimes even 
expanded Matthew. On the other hand, it 
may be accepted as a settled point that the 
primitive evangelical record, the work of 
the apostle Matthew himself, is embodied in 
our first canonical Gospel, the author of 
which in its present form, Hilgenfeld thinks, 
w r as a Jewish-Christian, but of liberal ten¬ 
dencies and believing in tho conversion of 
the heathen; while the tradition of the 
Church pointing out Luke’s as the Pauline 
Gospel is amply confirmed by the cha¬ 
racter and contents of that work. 

The Pauline, or universalist, tendency of 
Luke is, indeed, too plain to be mistaken by 
the most superficial reader. It appears not 
only in such parables as that of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, or the Prodigal Son, but 
still more decidedly in the depreciation of the 
Twelve, and the transference, in large mea¬ 
sure, of their commission to the Seventy, in 
the journey through Samaria, and the re¬ 
buke administered to James and John when 
they proposed to call down fire from heaven 


I 


on a Samaritan village, in the omission of 
the wedding garment (i.e. the observance of 
the law) from the parable of the great 
supper, and other particulars in which 
Luke stands contrasted with Matthew. 

“ Paulinism,” remarks our author, “is 
the animating spirit of Luke’s Gospel' 
But it is a modified Paulinism—a Pat. 
linism having the friendliest feeling? 
towards the law. In fact, both Luke an; , 
Acts belong to what Hilgenfeld cal- 
“ Unions-Paulinismns,” and represent tb 
tendency of the two parties, or of the mon 
moderate section of each, towards an ultimair 
reconciliation of their differences. Of the re¬ 
maining books of the New Testament it must 
now suffice to say that most of them, as bear, 
ing the traces of the conflict with Gnostic 
heresies, are to be referred to the post-apo¬ 
stolic age. To this rule the Epistle to the 
Hebrews of course forms an exception, while 
that of James, the work of a Jewish.Chris¬ 
tian of Essenian tendencies and imbued with 
Orphic mysticism, finds its proper place ia 
the reign of Domitian (a.d. 81—96). I m 
only call attention to Hilgenfeld’s reversal 
of Baur’s judgment regarding the mutua; 
relations of the Jobaunine Epistles and tb 
fourth Gospel. The Epistles, be thinks, we 1 
prior to the Gospel. The latter work, pr¬ 
eceding from the school of John in Asia j 
Minor, bears the impress of having been pn- < 
duced in the heat of the second Jewish war. 
and may be referred with confidence a 
the fourth decade of the second ccntan. . 
Second Peter, the last to obtain reeoesi-. 
tion, is unquestionably the latest book in the 
canon, and apparently belongs to aboat the 
middle of the same century. 

Hilgenfeld’s “ Introduction ” consists ef 
three parts, of which the second, treating 
of the separate books of the New Tevs- 
ment, is by far tho longest. The author, it 
may bo noticed in passing, as a somewhat 
remarkable phenomenon in “destructive' 
criticism, defends the integrity of the . 
Joliannine Gospel as it stands in the canoM 
and also of the Gospel of Mark. The firs' 
part of the work, in which justice is don£- 
to Sender as a comparatively unrecogni>4t 
precursor of Baur, and also, though in * 
different sense, to Tischendorf’s attempt m 
a pamphlet of seventy octavo pages to nnk 
tho work of a whole century of criticism,, 
is on the history and criticism of the Canoe, 
and the third on the history of the Test. 
And, as a German treatise would scarcely 
be complete without a notice of all other 
treatises on the same subject, there is s* 
Introduction giving an account in very 
summary form of Einleitung literature fro* 
the Eiirnywyi) of a certain Adrian, who 
must have lived in the fifth or the beginning 
of tbo sixth century, down to the nwS 
recent times. The work is thus complete 
on all sides; and, whether as a book « 
reference, or a work embodying the results 
of original study, will be found most nsetnl 
to the student of the New Testament. The 
author, indeed, will scarcely be regarded » 
this country as anything but an extreme 
critic, but lie is a critic who must be re 
spected even by those who most dissent 
from his conclusions. It is true that he 
sometimes make too much of sniat! 


may 


points, or put forced constructions on phene- 
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inena capable of various explanations, but 
generally his judgments are moderate, irn- 
nurtial, and based on some kind of solid, or 
apparently solid, foundation. The import¬ 
ance of his services will scarcely be disputed 
by anyone who at all admits the rights of 
criticism in its application to the “sacred” 
canon, or believes that the truth can be 
jbtained only by purely scientific processes, 
file present work will probably take as high 
t place as De Wette’s well-known Lehrhuch, 
mil whoever adds to it the same author’s 
llilgcnfeld’s) Novum Testamentwm extra 
mu; tem receptum will be furnished with no 
mean outfit for beginning his New Testament 
studies. Robert B. Drummond. 


A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times , 
:• fit Lessons for the Future. By Lieut.- 
Colonel George T. Denison, commanding 
the Governor-General’s Body Guard, 
Canada. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 

Is January, 1875, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Inspector-General of the Russian cavalry, 
offered prizes for the three best treatises on 
he history of cavalry; the prizes were 
hrown open to all foreign armies, the con- 
itions being that the treatises were to be 
ent in on January 1, 1877, and that those 
,ot written in Russian were to be translated 
nto that language. Colonel Denison was, 
re believe, one of the successful competitors, 
ad the English edition of his History of 
lamlry is a valuable addition to our mili¬ 
ary literature. The historical analysis is 
•rticnlarly instructive, and throws much 
ight on the causes which have led to 
ianges in the cavalry service from the 
trliest use of the horse in war to the pre- 
entday; the chapters devoted to the or- 
fanisation, armament, and employment of 
avalry in modern warfare are also of much 
nterest, bnt it is not always possible to ac- 
ept the views which Colonel Denison puts 
orward. 

It seems probable that in Eastern coun¬ 
ties, where the horse was indigenous and 
wearable circumstances led to his early 
■omestication, men first acquired the art of 
iding and made use of cavalry in their wars 
t a very remote period. At a later date causes 
“>t far to seek led to the introduction of 
far chariots, which were extensively used 
the armies of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, 
badually, however, as men began to ap¬ 
preciate the value of cavalry as a means 
~ reaping the full fruits of victory, the 
chariots disappeared, while the horsemen in- 
cre ased in number and played a more im- 
oertant part in the operations of war. The 
'.'."Xt cavalry of the army with which Xerxes 
nvaded Greece are said to have been in a high 
u? tC n°^ efficien °y > and the progress made by 
“ e Greeks after the failure of the invasion 
^ybe inferred from Xenophon’s Treatise on 
mlr y, which shows a sound knowledge of 
general principles, such, for instance, as the 
necessity of great care in the selection and 
tta nagement of the horses, of acquiring 
S j! 10 the use of arms and in horseman- 
s "Pi of constant attention to details on the 
Part of squadron commanders, of frequent 
exercise over rough ground, of reconuais- 
^ce, of “ peace manoeuvres,” of properly 


posting pickets, and of acquiring in peace 
an accurate knowledge of the theatre 
of war. Philip and Alexander introduced 
many improvements, and the battles of the 
latter oiler examples of the tactical employ¬ 
ment of cavalry which arc not without their 
lessons at the present day; not only are 
reserves employed and tho cavalry held well 
in hand after tho delivery of the charge, 
but at Arbela the enemy are defeated by 
flanking movements combined with sudden 
deployment, and afterwards pursued for 
seventy-five miles in twenty-four hours. 

Cavalry was little used by the Romans till 
the wars with Hannibal taught them its true 
value. The superiority of the Carthaginian 
cavalry was established at the first battle on 
the Ticinus, and tho vigorous manner in 
which the flanks and rear of the Roman 
army were attacked at the Trebia and at 
Cannae shows the skill with which Hannibal 
handled it. Perhaps, however, the most 
convincing proof of the high character of 
the Carthaginian liorso is the ease with 
which they were recalled after delivering 
successful charges, and again and again 
thrown into action. The Romans soon 
made efforts to supply their deficiency in 
cavalry, and its successful reorganisation is 
one of the most striking proofs of the genius 
of Scipio. The energy with which Scipio 
devoted himself to the improvement of every 
detail marks the true leader of cavalry, and 
at Ilinga, and later at Zama, when the Roman 
horse charged at a critical moment, he gained 
his reward. The next lesson comes from 
the Partbians, who, taking advantage of 
their superior speed in movement and the 
greater range of their missiles, inflicted on 
Crassns, B.c. 53, one of the most crushing 
defeats ever experienced by the Romans. 

Aetius at Chalons, Narses at Casilinnm, 
and Charles Martel at Poictiers, owed their 
victories in no small degree to the action of 
their cavalry; but when the Hungarian 
horsemen swept like a torrent over Germany 
the cavalry service had long been neglected 
in Europe. The progress of the Hungarians 
was checked by Henry I., whose successful 
reorganisation of his cavalry may be com¬ 
pared with that of the Roman cavalry by 
Scipio in ancient, and that of the Prussian 
cavalry by Frederick tho Great in modern 
times. The decisive battle was fought at 
Merseburg, a.d. 933, where the German light 
horse, armed with crossbows, distracted the 
attention of the Hungarians, while Henry, 
seizing the critical moment with true insight, 
charged on their flank at the head of his 
heavy cavalry. About this time the institu¬ 
tion of chivalry arose, and by degrees armies 
came to be formed almost entirely of 
cavalry, clad in heavy armour. So great 
was the hold which chivalry acquired 
over men’s minds that it was only gradu¬ 
ally, as infantry regained its proper posi¬ 
tion, and firearms were introduced, that any 
change took place. At first the change 
was in the wrong direction; the cavalry, 
armed with mnskets and pistols, became 
little better than mounted infantry; the 
squadrons wore formed in from six to ten 
ranks, and the charge at speed was un¬ 
known. 

The cuirassiers, organised by Maurice of 
Nassau, were a step in advance; but Gus- 


tavus Adolphus was the first to give greater 
freedom and mobility to cavalry by reducing 
the depth to three ranks, and by strip¬ 
ping it almost entirely of its armour and 
teaching it to charge sword in hand he 
added much to its value. In Cromwell onr 
own Civil War produced a cavalry leader 
second to none; Condo at Rocroy, Marl¬ 
borough at Blenheim and Ramilies, won 
their victories by the timely action of their 
horse ; but it was left to Charles XII. to 
raise cavalry from the false position into 
which it fell on the death of Gustavus. 
Great, however, as were the achievements 
of the Swedish cavalry, they cannot bo com¬ 
pared with those of tho Turkish horsemen, 
who obtainod a complete mastery over in¬ 
fantry, and forced it to take refuge behind 
chevaux de frise. 


The influence of the Turkish wars on the 
Austrian cavalry is clearly seon at tho battle 
of Molwitz, where, sword in hand, it charged 
tho unwieldy Prussian horsemen and drove 
them from the field. The deep impression 
made by this charge on the mind of Frede¬ 
rick the Great is apparent in tho immediate 
steps which ho took, on the conclusion of 
peace, to reorganise his cavalry. The direc¬ 
tion in which reform was necessary had 
been partially indicated by Marshal Saxe, 
but Frederick was the first to carry out the 
reforms in practice, and his reorganised 
cavalry, under Seidlitz and Ziethen, per¬ 
formed feats during the Seven Years’ War 
which recall the days of Alexander and 
Hannibal. Frederick began by prohibit¬ 
ing the use of firearms when mounted, 
and by carefully training the individual 
soldier in horsemanship and the use of the 
sword; tho equipment and armament were 
lightened ; the squadrons were trained to 
preserve a close order and go through all 
their manoeuvres at fall speed, and every 
effort was made to attain the ideal of 
Marshal Saxe, that cavalry should be able 
to charge 2,000 paces at speed without 
breaking. Frederick was well aware that 
with cavalry the moment for action passes 
quickly, and that its leader must to a certain 
extent take bis directions from the enemy. 
He therefore gave no special orders to his 
cavalry generals, and the brilliant deeds of 
Seidlitz and Ziethen at Hohenfriedberg, 
Hochkirchen, Rossbach, Leuthen, and es¬ 
pecially at Zorndorf, were to a great extent 
the result of the freedom of action allowed to 
them by the King. The Austrian Light Cavalry 
during the Seven Years’ War, though inca¬ 
pable of withstanding the impetuous rash of 
tho Prussian squadrons, excelled in scouting, 
reconnoitring, and partisan raids, and formed 
an impenetrable screen round the Austrian 
army. 

During the Napoleonic wars tho views of 
Frederick and his generals were considerably 
developed; no man knew better than Napo¬ 
leon tho value of cavalry, used in large 
masses, to deal decisive blows on the field 
of battle, or the importance of light cavalry 
as a means of screening his own movements 
and watching those of the enemy ; and no 
man was more ready to reap the fruits of 
victory by energetic pursuit. In individual 
training and manoeuvring power, however, 
the French cavalry was inferior to that of 
Frederick, and no general appeared to lead 
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it who can he compared with Seidlitz. 
Napoleon obtained his results by the un¬ 
sparing use of overpowering numbers, and 
when those numbers disappeared in the 
snows of Russia his career was checked. 
The action of the Cossacks, and their in¬ 
fluence on the progress of the campaigns of 
1812-13, deserve the closest study; in 1813 
raids were made in rear of the French army, 
and their success had a most important 
moral and political effect. 

The last epoch in the history of cavalry 
commences with the introduction of rifled 
fire-arms. At first the cry arose that cavalry 
could never again play a leading part in war; 
but when war came it was soon perceived 
that cavalry had a brilliant future before it, 
and that it was only necessary to adapt the 
rules and principles of the great cavalry 
leaders of former times to modern circum¬ 
stances. The successful raids during the 
American Civil War are good instances of 
the employment of mounted riflemen in a 
country unsuitcd to cavalry proper, and the 
duties of light cavalry have seldom been 
more efficiently performed than by the Ger¬ 
man horse during the war of 1870-71, but 
no Seidlitz has yet appeared to show the 
true value of masses of cavalry on the field 
of battle. Colonel Denison considers that 
“ the sphere of cavalry on the battle-field has 
so narrowed that it would be a mistake to 
maintain too large a force of a kind not 
likely to be much used,” and he proposes 
that one-fourth of the cavalry should be 
heavy and three-fourths mounted rifles. It 
is hardly safe to say that cavalry cannot be 
used on the field of battle in presence of 
the breech-loader; the Franco-German War 
only proves, what was known before, that 
cavalry, except for some special object, 
should never attack unshaken infantry. The 
broken ground on which battles are now 
fought will often enable cavalry to approach 
nearer under cover, while the thin and ex¬ 
tended lines will offer frequent opportunities 
for brilliant dashes of small bodies of horse. 
Nor is the employment of large masses of 
cavalry a thing of the past; the occasions 
may be fewer, the penalty of failure greater, 
but there will assuredly be moments in future 
battles when a true cavalry leader will be 
able to deal decisive blows. One such 
moment there was at the battle of Grave- 
lotte, when the Prussian Guard wavered on 
the long gentle slope of St. Privat, but there 
was no Kellerman waiting behind the wood 
to take advantage of it. 

Off the field of battle cavalry will more 
frequently than heretofore have to perform 
the duties of infantry, and it should not be 
armed with an inferior weapon. Whether 
this requirement should bo met in the spirit 
of Seidlitz by training all cavalry to the 
movements of infantry ; by adding a certain 
number of mounted riflemen to each squad¬ 
ron ; or, ns Colonel Denison proposes, by 
converting three-fourths of the cavalry into 
mounted rifles, is a question as yet unsolved. 
Colonel Denison’s suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of the armament and equipment 
will no doubt receive the attention they 
deserve from cavalry officers, and we can 
only regret that he has not added a chapter 
on the important question of cavalry pioneers. 
In conclusion, attention may be drawn to 


one lesson which runs clearly through the 
History of Cavalry , and it is this, that the 
secret of all cavalry success lies in the care¬ 
ful training of the individual soldier, and 
that that nation which keeps its cavalry in 
the highest state of efficiency will find its 
reward in the hour of trial. 

C. W. Wilson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Never Despair. By H. Richardson Clark. 

(London: Remington, 1877.) 

The Evening and the Morning. A Narra¬ 
tive. (London : James Speirs, 1877.) 
Only a Love Story. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1877.) 

Won ! By the Author of “ Jennie of the 
Prince’s.” In Three Volumes. (Lon¬ 
don : R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

Never Despair is a goody little story by a 
clerically-minded author perfectly safe and 
moderate in opinions, but not endued with 
much inventive faculty, though he exhibits 
some capacity for observation. The whole 
of the plot, if it may be so called, is that a 
young clergyman, the son of the decorous 
rector of a country parish, falls in love with 
the squire’s daughter and heiress, who 
has been his playmate and companion from 
childhood, and who returns his affection. 
The wealthy parents naturally look higher 
than a deacon in his first curacy, and with¬ 
out interest or connexions, for their child’s 
husband, and refuse their consent, in which 
refusal she duly acquiesces. But her low 
spirits cause her to catch scarlet fever, then 
epidemic in the parish, and during her de¬ 
lirium her mother ascertains that her pro¬ 
spects of ultimate recovery will largely de¬ 
pend on the reversal of the decision against 
the lover ; wherefore, so soon as she begins to 
mend, he is written for, and the book ends 
literally with their wedding. The whole 
tale is little more than a bit of magazine 
padding very slightly expanded, and all the 
persons and scenes are as commonplace as 
the language, which does not rise above the 
level of “ different to,” though it is largely 
reinforced with quotations from religious 
poetry, and from the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The, Evening and the Morning is a narra¬ 
tive, if the title-page may be trusted. But 
further inspection proves it to be a mere 
controversial treatise intended to set forth 
and recommend the peculiar doctrines of the 
Swedenborgian body. Where these opinions 
are purely subordinate to the general scope 
of a tale, as in some of Mrs. Whitney’s clever 
American stories, and do but colour the 
personality of some of the characters, they 
fall within the general province of literary 
criticism; but when the staple of a professed 
novel consists of nothing but polemics strung 
on the merest thread of dialogue, it becomes 
matter for theological discussion only, and, 
if still viewed as fiction, needs the genius of 
a Newman to make it go down. But the 
book before us is not in the very least on 
the level of Loss and Gain. It does but 
transfer quotations wholesale from Sweden¬ 
borg’s own writings, which may as well be 
examined first-hand, if at all, though the 


hundred-years’ life of the curious sect he 
founded has done nothing to bring it into 
such importance, as a factor in collective 
Christianity, as to make it at all binding to 
people in general to investigate its claims. 

In Only a Love Story there is something ' 
of the same preference for ghastly image 
noticeable as in its immediate precursor, 
Glencairn, though the authoress has the pose 
of seeing and noting brighter aspects of lL f : 
In the present novel, one-half of the pb 
turns on the question of hereditary insanity 
and the duty of regarding it as a ter to 
marriage—a situation already treated by 
Miss Jewsbury in Constance Herbert and Ms 
Parr in Gilbert Messenger , probably by others 
also. But the manner in which this tragedy 
is complicated with another in the very 
same life, so as to lead up to the ultimate 
catastrophe of the story, puts too great i 
strain on probability, and is so far inartistic, 
besides deepening the shade into luridness. 
The opening part of the tale, in which the 
girlhood of the heroine is described as the 
one glint of snnshine in a London lodeiug 
house, is quite the best and freshes:: 
but two other sketches, though returr.-: 
upon more than once, lack colour art 
vividness—namely, the account of the mr> 
of an English family settled in a Free: 
chateau, and an attempt to lift the enma 
which shrouds literary and artistic Boheta 
—“ Bohemia here, in the city ”—from Phil¬ 
istine gaze. It is true that the special pro¬ 
vince of Bohemia depicted is that which is 
at truce with respectability, but, even so. the 
landscape recalls Gath and Ashkelon mot* 
than the “beautiful city of Prague.” The 
later part of the novel, wherein not only as* 
two men in love with the heroine, but shea 
in love with the two men, is not in keeping 
with the general conception of strength, 
clearsightedness and faith as the staple of 
Calla Yorke’s character; and, besides, the 
second lover is rather a melodramatic study 
after Joaquin Miller than a flesh-and-bl™ 
hero. The solution found at last .« 
the young lady’s difficulty, though is 
itself well told, is so summary as to re* 
more like the device of a novice in ficte* 
than of an experienced writer like 
Hardy. She has power, but she does» 
keep it well in hand ; and she has vividness, 
but wastes too much of it on digressive 
monologue, doomed to skipping. The i« s 
possible practice for her would be to write* 
few short concentrated stories on wholes?® 
and cheerful themes, and not to go back to 
three-volume limits till she has redressed 
the balance of her mind in that simple mt 
effective fashion. Then she might do fa 
better than she has yet succeeded in doing, 
for capacity is not lacking. 

Won ! which is still running its course n 
the feuilleton of the World, is not equal w 
its precursor in those columns, Tits l""' 1 . 1 ’ 
Butterfly, but it marks an advance on Ju-j- 
Buxton’s earlier work, and there is 111111 
cleverness, not only in the plot, but in n> M . v 
of the situations worked out episodically ® 
it; besides which, there is vigour ^ 
brightness—though, it must be said, 
coarseness and vulgarity — in much ot 1 
dialogue. The best parts of the story ** 
also the quietest, and notably the glin>P- es 
of the higher-class burgher-life in Hamburg, 
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is also the description of the ship-knacker’s 
wharf on the Thames. But the “society” 
bits are loud and garish, without har¬ 
mony of tone or grace of description. 
An artistic fault of a serious kind is 
committed in overdoing the evil genius of 
the story, since a bigamy, one completed 
mnrder, two attempted ones, a proposal to 
an unresponsive gentleman, a plot to sepa¬ 
rate and ruin an inoffensive married couple, 
rad a suicide, are rather too much business 
for one young lady to get through without 
.wen Lady Audley’s excuse of insanity. 
Also, it is a mistake to draw at second-hand 
from report, and not from observation ; and 
neither the fine-society talk, the artist talk, 
nor the racing talk rings true. The author, 
moreover, breaks down in that almost certain 
raare for non-experts, the nobiliary styles of 
Great Britain. She thinks that an earl’s 
danghter married to a Mr. Carlton may be 
equally named Lady Caroline Carlton or 
Lsuly Carlton; and she has invented the 
curious title of “ Lady Grain Basilisk ” for 
a personage whose rank, whatever it may 
be, is derived from a foreign husband pos¬ 
sessed of some kind of coronet, but not of 
my English knighthood, baronetcy, peerage, 
ir title of courtesy, which alone would, 
ustify the peculiarly British epithet of 
Lady” so-and-so. Finally, “wracking” 
s not English, nor is the verb “ intrigue ” 
,sed actively, as in French, to mean 
perplex; ” nor are In multo terrorism ., A cui 
m, and Secundus used as a sequence to 
mprimis, Latin. The printer may, by a 
haritable hypothesis, be credited with the 
latement that an erring lady was “ tatooed ” 
v society, but, to be sure, this may be a 
old figure of speech to denote the needle- 
ricks and consequent denigration of cha¬ 
pter which commonly attend tabooing. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


CURRENT THEOLOGT. 

h Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. 
arincr-Gould. (Hodges.) Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
mipilaticn is so entertaining, and supplies 
ich an obvious want, that it seems uugrate- 
1 to find fault with it and point out that it 
decidedly premature. All narrative requires a 
sar idea of the conditions under which its sub- 
ct lived and of the character of the sources from 
hieh it is to he drawn,and at present we know just 
touch of the conditions under which the saints 
'«! and their Lives were written to disturb the 
•aditional view without enabling us to replace it 
J a fresh view of our own or a deeper apprehen- 
k® of the old. For instance, in dealing with the 
c? difficult life of St. Ignatius Loyola, Mr. Baring- 
•omd puts his main strength into a parallel be- 
**on the spiritual history of Luther and Loyola, 
i it both had passed through the same crisis and 
j nie out, one into obedience, one into antino- 
uanism. The contrast is suggestive, but as a 
e 7 the Baint’s character it is worth very little, 
'■train, the whole account of the life of St. 
treenius is a declamation on his passion for 
"“tide, which the author assigns to the fact 
be was conscience-stricken because the sons 
1 Theodosius, whom he had educated, turned 
W badly. The author’s free handling of the life 
T Arsenius makes us a little suspicious of his 
l! *‘ of St. Christina the Wonderful. He brings 
"t very clearly that her physical constitution 
oust have been most abnormal, and that she was 
distinguishable from a lunatic; he hardly 
revausthe impression that he has halted long 


upon the question whether she had a distinct 
genuine spiritual charm. It is rather a pity 
that the author has not distinguished a little 
more closely between the different kinds of un- 
historical acts—those which owed their origin 
to a more or less genuine popular tradition, 
and those which owed their origin to the 
imagination or invention of a late compiler; 
and in the latter class those which are made up 
absolutely out of the compiler's own head, and 
those in which he used Christian or pre- 
Christian materials which had a strong hold on 
the popular imagination. Of course it would 
have been impossible to discuss these questions 
a propos of every Life that suggests them. And in 
order that the Lives should be written well, it 
would have been necessary that the writer should 
have found these questions ready solved, or have 
solved them himself, before starting. As it is, 
these legends are rather capriciously treated. For 
instance, in the legend of St. Wilgefortis, whose 
numerous aliases are a proof of her popularity, it is 
suggested with great plausibility that the long- 
robed Rood of Lucca had something to do with 
the legend of a bearded woman. The writer does 
not go on to point out that more may be due 
to the form of the Cinderella legend, in which the 
heroine escapes from an unsuitable marriage with 
a dress made of the skins of all the beasts of the 
forest. Another case where Mr. Baring-Gould 
has missed an opportunity of contributing to com¬ 
parative mythology is the legend of SS. Maura 
and Bridget, Virgin Martyrs. Perhaps the 
legend is irrecoverably lost, like so much else, 
through the misdirected conscientiousness of the 
dignified clergy at the time of the revival of 
letters, who condemned everything fabulous, so 
far as they could, to oblivion. But certainly the 
information that it was for their sake that the 
castle at Edinburgh was called the Maiden's 
Castle excites our curiosity with the hope that 
some faint spark of light might be thrown on one 
of the obscurest corners of the Sangrail Cycle. 
On the other hand, in treating of the Provencal 
legend of the Family of Bethany, which is given 
under the name of St. Martha, we find a very 
suggestive account of the parallel between the St. 
Martha of Provencal piety and the Phoenician 
goddess worshipped at Marseilles under the name 
of Britomartis, with the further conjecture that 
the name gained an additional hold on the affec¬ 
tions of the people because it was borne by the 
prophetess whom Marius had with him when he 
delivered the land, which perhaps might enable 
us to dispense with a question that would other¬ 
wise certainly have been urgent, how far it can be 
shown that the cultus spread from Marseilles. 
One more objection: the Lives of St. Olaf and St. 
Canute are written from the sagas as more impar¬ 
tial and authentic than the Latin ecclesiastical 
lives. Of course the latter are written with one 
kind of bias; but the sagas have a strong anti- 
monarchical bias too; and their great look of 
actuality and matter-of-fact tone blinds the author 
to the extent to which they rest on older metrical 
works, and to the large amount of error which is 
to he found in vivid anecdotes, even when they 
are much more strictly contemporary than the 
sagas can possibly be. 

Job et TEgypte: le ridempteur et la vie future 
dans les civilisations primitives. Par M. l’Abbd 
Victor Ancessi. (Paris: Ernest Leroux.) The 
work of the learned AbtxS Ancessi reminds us of a 
striking passage in one of Landoris dialogues, 
which is in fact a reductio ad absurdum of the 
Egyptological argument for (or against) Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Timotheus .— . . . And now, to tell you the truth, 
my cousin Lucian, I como to you this morning to pro¬ 
pose that we should lay our heads together and con¬ 
trive a merry dialogue on these said priests of Isis. 
What say you ? 

“Lucian .—These said priests of Isis hare already 
been with me, several times, on a similar business in 
regard to yours. 


“ Timotheus. —Malicious wretches ! What slyness! 
what perfidy! 

“ Lucian. —Beside, they have attempted to persuade 
me that your religion is borrowed from theirs, alter¬ 
ing a name a little, and laying the scene of action in 
a corner, in the midst of obscurity and ruins.” 

The problem of the relation between the Egyptian 
and the Biblical religion cannot be solved by itself! 
So far as our knowledge extends at present (for 
suspicions and conjectures form no part of science), 
the direct influence of Mizraim on Israel is con¬ 
fined to the department of religious ceremonies. 
No doubt there has also been an indirect influence, 
but the extent of this can only be measured when 
we have, first of all, a critical history of Egyptian 
theology (which will hardly be found to begin 
with monotheism); and, secondly, a comparative 
Semitic theology, only the foundation-stone of 
which has as yet been laid. Still, an attempt like 
that of M. Ancessi to group the religious ideas of 
Egypt on God, the redeemer, the immortality of 
the soul, the judgment, the resurrection of the 
body, and eternal rewards aud punishments, 
round the celebrated text (Job xix., 23-20) in 
which Job expresses his faith in a redeemer, is 
certainly interesting and justified, considering the 
number of undoubted references in Job to the 
land of Egypt. It is a pity, however, that M. 
Ancessi limited himself to a single passage, and 
that such an obscure one. AVe notice, however, 
that he is a Roman Catholic; he has, therefore, 
probably no doubt as to the meaning of the text. 
He is evidently an ardent student of hieroglyphics; 
a pupil, as he allows us to infer, of the late M. de 
RougtS, and able to translate on his own account. 
The misfortune is that, holding strong theological 
opinions, and having an historical thesis to main¬ 
tain, he has succumbed to the temptation of mak¬ 
ing the obscure Egyptian texts say more than a 
pure philologist can guarantee. We have taken the 
trouble to compare some of his translations from 
the “ Book of the Dead ” with those of Dr. Birch 
in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s Egypt. The result 
in the more important passages is not satisfactory. 
For instance, M. Ancessi renders (p. 251) “ Plus 
de tache, autrement dit, souillure aucune de ma 
mere ” («.e., my soul is pure); Dr. Birch (if we 
have not mistaken the passage) has, “ Do not ye 
do any evil to my mother.” M. Ancessi (p. 
208) has, “Sont renouveldes mes chairs a 
la splendeur des tes beautds;” Dr. Birch, 
“ My substance subsists so that I may see 
thy perfections like all thy subjects.” M. 
Ancessi (p. 144): “ Cet esprit glorieux, de ces 
chairs, lui, lui-meme, il voit (Dieu) ”; Dr. Birch: 
“ While the Sun looks at that spirit in his own 
limbs, he has seen him made divine.” M. Ancessi 
is a scholar, but several little points of detail, 
such as misspelt names, quotations from Latin 
versions of Greek and Hebrew writers, and (we 
are informed by a Rabbinical scholar) an uncriti¬ 
cal use of late Jewish theologians, incline us to 
suspect that his accuracy is not quite equal to his 
learning. His book will, however, be useful to 
students, if read with due cognisance of its draw¬ 
backs ; it may be compared with the modest little 
work of Mr. W. R. Cooper on Egypt and the 
Pentateuch (Bagster) noticed lately in these 
columns. Both writers lay great stress on the 
parallel between Horus, the son of Osiris, and the 
Christian’s Redeemer; Mfl Cooper, however, un¬ 
like M. Ancessi, recognises a broad distinction be¬ 
tween the religious teaching of the two systems. 
Both writers quote largely from the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, but M. Ancessi is able to translate 
for himself, and gives several extremely suggestive 
passages not generally known. He is evidently a 
practised writer, but has not withstood the temp¬ 
tation to rhetoric. 


Monotheism in the main derived from the 
Hebrew Nation ; and the Law of Moses the 
Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. By 
the Rev. Henry Formby. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) Mr. Formby, like M. Ancessi, is a 
Roman Catholic, but, unlike him, is not a trained 
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scholar. One of his conclusions is: “ That the 
Christian testimony, beginning with St. Paul, is 
clear and precise, that Pome in the beginning did 
possess the knowledge of Monotheism, obtaining it 
from the Hebrew people.” Ilia singular book is as 
destitute of style as it is barren of historical facts. 

The, Bible fur Yount) People. Yol. III. From 
David to Josiah. Prepared by Dr. II. Oort. 
Authorised Translation. ("Williams and Nonrate.) 
IIow to read tlio Old Testament writings with 
due regard to their very various origins and 
degrees of historical accuracy, and yet without 
detriment to the poetic aroma of the originals— 
that is the problem of the day for a largo class of 
Biblical students. Dr. Oort has to a great extent 
solved this problem for his own eountrv. As an 
accomplished and singularly clear-sighted Old 
Testament critic he has long enjoved a high 
reputation on the Continent, and careful students 
will glean from these pages many valuable indica¬ 
tions of his critical conclusions. ‘The book (which 
is excellently translated) is a real acquisition for 
English readers, though, not having been written 
with an eye to our circumstances, it can hardly 
be recommended without some qualifications. 
Many things which sound quite natural in Dutch 
become bald in an English version, and many 
statements which are quite appropriate to the 
highly critical atmosphere of the Dutch churches 
are, to say the least, not likely to make their wav 
so easily in England. A deduction must also be 
made front Dr. Oorts undeniable scholarship, 
front.an English point of view. He is certainly 
deficient in caution, and perhaps in exactness— 
qualities which may no doubt be over-estimated, 
but which cannot be quite counterbalanced by bril¬ 
liance and dash. Still the hazardous statements 
which now and then may surprise the student 
do not materially impair ‘the value of this very 
vivid and very interesting sketch. To teachers of 
“ young people ” in our higher schools and colleges 
we cordially recommend the work. They will now 
be able to compare two competent Lives of David 
—that. of Dr. Oort, and that of Prof. Robertson 
Smith in his elaborate and conservative monograph 
on David in tlie Encyclopaedia Britannica. ° 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By Alfred 
Cave, B.A. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) “ A 
tentative enquiry, the characteristic feature of 
which is the desire to exhibit the several phases 
of Scriptural .Sacrifice, in all their fundamental 
resemblance and gradational difference, from the 
days of Adam to those of the Apostle John.” 
“ Instead of the vicious custom of reading the 
New Testament into the Old, would it not be a 
beneficial change if we were to begin to read the 
Old Testament into the New? ” (p. 25). A very 
just remark, if it were only carried out consistently. 
But unhappily the author is even more opposed 
than his Oerman teachers (Biihr, Kurtz, Keil, 
Oehler, &c.) to the analysis of the Bible bv the 
ordinary methods of historical and literary criti¬ 
cism. He admits, indeed, in principle, that one 
w ho would trace the resemblances and differences 
ot the religious teachers whose works are embraced 
m the Canon must “ make diligent use ” of the 
“ auxiliary science ” of Biblical criticism. But 
the degree ot his own diligence may be estimated 
by the fact that, in spite of Dr. Delitzsch, he can 
still echo the erroneous assertion “ that the 
I entnteuch describes itself as a unity and at¬ 
tributes Us composition to Moses ” (p. 250) ; can 
still sneer (p. 2*?.)) at the pseudo-criticism of 
Gesemus and Ewald, and congratulate himself 
that Isaiah is not to us an anthology.” On a 
basis ot which the hollowness is every day more 
and more generally recognised even by orthodox 
scholarship what sort of structure can be raised ? 

\ e regret being forced to pronounce so unfavour¬ 
ably on the work of a thoughtful and diligent 
student, from whom we venture to expect better 
things in the future. 

The hoolfif Isaiah arranyed chronologically in 
a revised Translation, and accompanied with 


Historical Notes. By Samuel Sharpe. (J. Russell 
Smith.) We cannot help questioning whether 
the most ingenious critic lias a right to propound 
hypotheses without a serious foundation. Such 
attempts as these of Mr. Sharpe can only tend to 
discredit the cause which we sincerely believe he 
has at heart. 

Satan , ou le Diable. Hude de philosophic re— 
liyicuse. Par Jules Baissac. (Paris : Maison- 
neuve.) This pamphlet, forming one chapter of a 
Philosophic du sacrifice which its author and two 
of his friends have made the subject of their 
joint study, is an attempt to interpret the Mazdaic 
and Christian myths relating to Satan, or the 
adversary of God. Original sin, according to 
their idea, is essentially the individual, conscious, 
deliberate, the really personal, life: such would 
be the meaning conveyed by the story of Genesis. 
The notion, more or less obscure, of this truth 
would account for sacrifice—immolation having 
been regarded as the form par excellence of 
religion. As ideas become more spiritual, they 
lead to the conviction that the only true sacri¬ 
fice is the moral. It is by moral means that .Satan 
—that is to say, the principle of opposition to the 
divine harmony—must be vanquished, and will 
be, thanks to the progress of science, bv which 
the notion of justice is rendered more and more 
perfect. It is thus that Ahriman will gradually 
disappear before Ormuzd. We have more than 
one objection to raise to this theory, which too 
completely ignores the fact that intellectual pro¬ 
gress leads to moral progress, but does not neces¬ 
sarily determine it. The interpretation of the 
old myths strikes us, in many instances, as arbi¬ 
trary, at times even fantastic. To quote the Old 
and New Testament systematically from the Vul¬ 
gate in a treatise that has any pretension to being 
scientific is no longer admissible. The reasoning 
is often obscure, and the phrases difficult in the 
reading. In spite of all this, the work is a serious 
one, indicating careful study and suggestive of 
thought. 

Le Christianisme du Christ et le Christtanisme du 
Pape. La Primaute de lHerre et la Primauti du 
Pa;>e. Par I. Froschammer. (Paris : Bonhoure.) 
These two treatises belong to the collection of pam¬ 
phlets of the same tendency published by Bonhoure, 
which are being very largely read at the present 
moment by the French Catholic population. To 
those already familiar with Protestant literature, 
which abounds in publications of the kind, they 
contain nothing new. Their special interest is 
due to the fact that their author, an Old Catholic 
who had revolted against the Papacy, addresses 
his readers from the German or Swiss-Catholic 
point of view. They show how, where it waB 
necessary, Old Catholicism has adopted the ideas 
long professed by Protestant theology. 

L'Enfer, essai philosophiqne. et historique sur 
les Ugendes de la vie future. Par Octave 
Delepierre. (Triibner.) T'his book contains, in 
a form which is free from all suspicion of pedantry, 
a spicileyium of the descriptions of Hell which 
may he gleaned from popular legends and from 
the works of the mystics. It denotes extensive 
reading on the part of its author, and may be 
consulted with profit by those who are interested 
in the subject. A few photographic illustrations, 
taken from old paintings, add to the value of the 
book, which, learned as it is, contains nothing to 
repel the general reader. But we cannot credit it 
with any definite theological or philosophical 
import. The author has not sought to unravel 
the idea which underlies this special mythology as 
well as all others; the genesis of ttie infernal 
myth is not really shown, and the very nature of 
the subject condemns the author's exposition to a 
monotony which is felt more and more the farther 
one reads. And so we must pronounce the title 
too ambitious for the book, which we can only 
regard as a collection of notes preparatory to a 
more profound work which is to justify the exist¬ 
ence of that now before us. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Henry James, jun., author of The Amm- 
can, a novel which has attracted some attention <f 
late, is collecting a volume of essays on Fmxi 
poets and novelists, which will be publUied ; ; 
the course of the autumn by Messrs. Macmilla 
and Co. 

We understand that Prof. Lotze of Gijftii®* 
the eminent philosopher and author of M:.-, 
kosmos and other works, will contribute a i-:fi 
of articles to the Contemporary Review. 

Mr. James T. Fields, the author of Yatarh 
with Authors, is about to publish a little v ita 
of personal reminiscence and reflection utukrib l 
title of Underbrush. We have seen early sW 
the book, and can say of it that it will mr re tk 
maintain his reputation ; for it is touched kt:; 
fancy, and shows more humour than his {.«* 
books had prepared us for. “Getting Hue 
Again ” is as delicate as “ How to Hough it" i< 
practical in suggestion; and, as could hardlv feil 
to be the case, we have charming glimpses of • 
some favourite authors. 

One of Mrs. Oliphant’s most striking 
volume stories—showing her faculty for edit¬ 
ing analysis of morbid conditions with straig 
incident and careful character-study—will. i- 
understand, appear in early numbers of 0W 
I Yards, j 

Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch is preparin'’ a *r. 1 
on the geography of the Assyrian inscriptions , 

In consequence of the absence of our cone 
spondent, M. Gabriel Monod, from Paris n s 
compelled to reserve our notice of M. Thiers mi 
next week. In the meantime we give fra 
Yapereau the following list of his principal «nt 
ings:— Eloge de Vauvenargues (prize essay!. i‘A 
fragments of which were published the iolkraj 
year in the Const it utionncl, and secured his a'.ui- 
ment to the staff of that paper. In the Condi' s'k*- 
nel he became the critic of the picture-galleries ol 
the Stage, and, among more miscellaneous nun*, 
contributed to its columns sketches in the Py:®* 
and South of France. In the following yea: i* 
joined with Jouflroy, Dubois, Rdmusat, an : hi 
friend Mignet in the redaction of the TailC.i 
Historiques. At this time he began to werl it 
his first important book, the Histoire de In k‘* 
lution Franqaise depuis 1789 jusqiiau IB 
moire, which appeared 1823-27. After th- ; j* 
projected a General History’, and, as a prepare'* 
was about to undertake a voyage round the w<cH 
when political events induced him to reman ij 
home (1829), and he then founded the Natifii 
along with Mignet and Armand Carrel. Pc 33 ® 
occupied him until 1837, when he went to EOT 
art in Italy, and again from 1841 to 1845 travel® 
in Italy, Spain, Germany, England, &C., collects? 
materials for his History of the. Consulate 
the Empire. The first two volumes of this ™ 
appeared in 1845, the last (of twenty) in_l>& 
M. Thiers received for this the biennia! priw« 
20,000 francs given by the Acaddmie Francs* 
and resigned the money to found a new p rJf 
bearing his own name. Among his minor wo* 
mav he mentioned : Law et son si/stcme define 
(1826); La Monarchic de 1830 (1831); D« M 
de ProprUti (1848); and Conyrts de E' s * 
(1853); besides frequent articles in Le Get** 
L'Enci/clopedie Proyressive, La Revue Francos- 
La Revue des i)eux-Mondes, and numeto* 
speeches published in the Moniteur and aK£r ‘ 
wards separately. 

The Rev. R. H. Codrington has publishes ! 15 
interesting Sketch of Mota Grammar, the g®* 
outlines of which agree with those of " f 
Melanesian tongues. Tense and mood are de: o-j* 
in the verb by prefixed particles, transitive? 
marked by affixes; and there are nine un«® 
pounded prepositions, one postposition, and •* 
relative pronoun. 

oogle 
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The ninth annual session of the American 
philological Association has been held this year 
at Baltimore, under the presidency of Prof. Halde- 
B hd As usual, a large number of good papers 
were read, but there were also several which ought 
not to have appeared. Prof. Whitney was par¬ 
ticularly active. He read a paper on “ Surds and 
Sonants,” in which he criticised some of the 
Asa of Sievers; another on “The Principle of 
Economy as a Euphonic Force; ” and a third on 
“Cuckneyisms,” in which he includes the addi¬ 
tion and detraction of r in words like idear and 
dta'. The latter habit is also prevalent in New 
England; and, according to Prof. Webster and 
Piot. Buckingham, the interchange of wand v has 
keen noticed in North and South Carolina and in 
Philadelphia, where it is apparently of German 
orurin. Prof. Brewer gave an account of the 
oolliftions recently made by Greek scholars 
of the folklore of different localities, Buch 
as Crete, Trebizonde, and Cyprus; and Prof. 
Holden made a very interesting communica¬ 
tion. “On the Extent of the Vocabulary of 
Yuunv Children.” He had found that his own 
vocabulary consisted of about 34,000 words; 
and since the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle contains 
a t many as 11,013 words, 26,000 words and 
over would he by no means too large a voca- 
bularv for persons of average intelligence and 
education at the present day. Ease of pronuncia¬ 
tion rather than complexity of idea seems to 
determine the adoption of words by children. In 
three cases under observation he found that at 
the atre of two years one child used 483 words, a 
second 309, and a third 172—the third case being 
accompanied by great backwardness in enuncia¬ 
tion. Af seems the easiest sound to pronounce, n 
beinsr the sixth in frequency with children, though 
the tenth with adults. The interest of the session, 
however, chiefly centred round Prof. March’s 
Report on Spelling Reform. The committee 
appointed to consider the question have now arrived 
at practical results. The retention of the Roman 
letters is advocated, the differences between vowels 
beiiiz indicated by diacritical marks, and the 
alphabet being thus increased to 32 letters. 
Of these, 22 would preserve their present form 
and power, but three new characters are needed 
to express the vowels in fat, not and but, and the 
use of digraphs is considered objectionable. As 
there would be a transition-period between the 
discontinuance of the old system of spelling and 
the general adoption of the new, it is suggested 
that ( If transition-letters sbonld be U9ed, resem¬ 
bling, if possible, two letters; (2) digraphs now 
representing single sounds should be named and 
used as single letters; (3) the new letters should 
resemble the old as far as may be ; and (4) long 
Words and vowels should be regarded as bearing 
cknze best. In conjunction with this Report a 
Bull,:lin of the Spelling Reform Association has 
appealed, published last April, containing an 
sole address by the Vice-President, Prof. Halde- 
man. In it he remarks that 

“Asa whole, Inglish spelling has never bin perma- 
«at, and innovators hav bin eonstantli met by pro¬ 
testors. In Ingland, the exclusiv right to publish 
tills was given to Oxford; and when ameliorations 
in too spelling began to appear at the Oxford press, a 
string and lerned protest was issued at London in 
1682—an anonimous folio pamflet of ten pages, en¬ 
titled ‘Friendly Advice to the Correctour of the 
English press at Oxford concerning English Ortho- 
grapuie.’ The lerned author sets the argument in a 
Hrri "? light, yet most of the innovations objected to 
' 5st tin adopted, even by the objectors of today.” 

h is satisfactory to find the matter so energeti- 
cdi v taken up and supported by the leading philo- 
lo/bts and educationalists of America, and we 
can have little doubt that their efforts will even- 
tually end in success. It may he mentioned that 
a hree publishing firm in Chicago has offered to 
cast the new letters recommended by the Spelling 
Reform Committee, and use them at once in all 
their publications. 


The reform of German spelling, initiated by 
Schleicher, is being carried through and pressed 
forward by Dr. Frikke of Wiesbaden. Spelling- 
reform associations are being formed throughout 
Germany as well as among the German settlers in 
England and elsewhere, and a paper devoted to 
the cause, and printed in the reformed spelling and 
tvpe, is now published at Bremen, under the title 
of Reform. The first number appeared at the be¬ 
ginning of last March. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish 
shortly Talent in Tatters: or, Some Vicissitudes in 
the Life of an English Bog, by Hope Wravthe 
—another contribution, we believe, to Eton litera¬ 
ture. 

The same publishers announce, under the title 
of Wilton of Cuthbert’s, a story of undergraduate 
life at Oxford a generation ago, by the Rev. H. 0. 
Adams, author of Hairbreadth Escapes ; and The 
Secret of Wrexford; or, Stella Desmond's Search, 
by Esther Carr, with illustrations by Miss 0. 
Paterson. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce How 
Shall the Nation Regain Prosperity ? by David A. 
Wells; Money and Legal Tender in the United 
States, by H. R. Lindemann, Director of the United 
States Mint; Economics; or, the Science of Wealth, 
a manual for the use of higher classes; and La¬ 
bour and Capital, by John B. Jervis. 

Messrs. Harper and Bros, will shortly publish 
Caricature and other Comic Art in all Times and 
Many Lands, by James Parton, with upwards of 
200 illustrations; Contemporary Art in Europe, 
by S. G. W. Benjamin ; The Book of Gold, and 
other Poems, by J. T. Trowbridge; and The 
Origin of the World, according to Revelation and 
Science, by J. W. Dawson. 

The Official Reports of the International Board 
of Judges, Centennial Exhibition, edited by Francis 
A. Walker, will be published by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott and Go. 

Messrs. Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger 
have in the press Scenes and Incidents in the Penin¬ 
sular Campaign. 

The New York Nation announces, with regret, 
that the Virginia College of William and Mary, 
the second oldest college in the United States, is 
reduced to such pecuniary straits that it will 
very probably be found necessary to finally close it. 

Finland has lost another prominent man in 
Frans Ludvig Schauman, Bishop of Borga, who 
died on August 29. He was born near Abo, on 
September 24, 1810, entered the Churchy in 1837, 
and was raised to the bishopric of Borga in 1806. 
As politician, churchman, and author, he was 
greatly distinguished, and, in particular, his theo¬ 
logical writings have had a wide circulation. 

The New York Herald of August 19 prints a 
letter from Mr. John Bronte, dated Dromore, 
county Down, Ireland. The writer is a grandson 
of the father of the Brontes, and he denies with 
some asperity the statement contained in Mr. 
Wemvss Ileid’s recent Monograph on Charlotte 
Bronte, that the incumbent of Haworth in early 
life bore the name of Prunty, which he exchanged, 
at the request of his patron Mr. Tighe, for the 
more euphonious appellation of Bronte. 

In the eleventh number of the American 
Library Journal, Mr. Cutter has a paper on the 
work of the “ Soeititd Franklin ” in extending and 
improving popular libraries in France. Prominent 
topics in this number are Mr. Winsor's migration 
to Harvard, the September meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association, and our own Conference 
in October. It is now finally settled that Air. 
Winsor and many other leading librarians will 
cross the Atlantic to compare methods with us and 
promote co-operation. 

Mr. T. Hughes’ speech at Sion College “ On 
the Church of England ” appears in a Spanish 
dress in the Revista Contcmporanea of August 15. 


Among original articles in that and the preceding 
number are continuations of R. de Labra’a “ Demo¬ 
cracy in England,” and of the lively scientific 
dialogues of F. de la Vega on “ The Earth in 
Space.” In the number for July 30, G. Serrano 
concludes his series of articles on “ Goethe and 
Schiller ” with the words of St. Rend Taillandier, 
that the life-poem of this mutual friendship sur¬ 
passes any that proceeded from the pen of either 
writer. In the number for August 15, P. Estasen 
examines “The Notion of Right according to 
Positive Philosophy.” 


TnE Annual Report of the Warden of the Stan¬ 
dards for 1870-77 (Eyre and Spottiswoode) gives 
a brief summary of the work done by the Depart¬ 
ment since its reorganisation. On the retirement 
of Mr. Chisholm, it was arranged that the office of 
Warden of the Standards should no longer.be held 
by a separately paid official, but should be annexed 
to that of the Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. The position of Master of the Mint was 
abolished some years ago under the administration 
of Mr. Lowe; and now a second post has gone 
which was naturally connected with the perform¬ 
ance of scientific duties in high places. The real 
labour of the Standards Department is somewhat 
incongruously assigned to a subordinate clerk in 
the Harbour Department of the Board of Trade. 
It does not appear that many important investiga¬ 
tions have been conducted during the year under 
review. Our weights and measures are regulated 
by a great many Acts of Parliament, of which 
the buying and selling public are generally in total 
ignorance ; and a large portion of the work of the 
Department consists in continually verifying the 
local standards to which appeal has practically 
to be made. Up to the present time these standards 
have been constructed of such expensive materials 
as bronze or brass, but the success of Prof. Barff's 
experiments for preventing the corrosion of iron has 
suggested that use may he made of the cheaper 
material. The attention of compilers of arithmetic 
books is drawn to the following vulgar errors:— 

“ The student may he taught, among many other use¬ 
less terms, that 8* lbs. make a stone of butcher's meat, 
although the stone is expressly declared by 5 and 6 
Will. IV. cap. 63, to be equal to 14 lbs.; that cloth is 
measured by the Flemish ell, which expired forty 
years ago ; that the hide is a measure of land, although 
the hide was obsolete in 1701 ; that coal is sold by a 
measure called the chaldron, although coal can be 
legally sold only by weight.” 

It is expected that the first volume of Mr. J. 
P. Earwaker's East Cheshire, Past and Present, 
will be ready in October or November. When 
the work was originally undertaken a popular 
account of the district was contemplated, but it 
has grown under its author's hands, so that it will 
now he a history of the Hundred ol Macclesfield 
from original records and other sources. Not 
only have the Cheshire Records been consulted 
since their arrival in London, but every parish 
register in the Hundred has been examined. The 
work will be printed in royal 4to, with numerous 
illustrations. 

A new edition of some of the poet Oowper’s 
most characteristic and interesting letters is an¬ 
nounced by the Religious Tract Society. From 
the same house we are promised a new contribu¬ 
tion to the Evidences of Christianity, the Grounds 
of Christian Hope, by Prof. Stanley Leathes, who 
approaches the old question in a somewhat novel 
way—taking up the Bible itself, and maintaining 
that there is no possible explanation of its varied 
phenomena except that it is the unveiling of a 
Divine plan. The Society also announces a second 
series of Meditations on the Miracles of our Lord, 
by the Dean of Chester. Among its lighter 
works, adapted for the coming season, is a volume 
of English IHct.ures with Pen and Pencil, uniform 
with the illustrated books on Switzerland, Spain, 
Palestine, America, and other parts of the world 
already issued in successive years by tho Society. 
For young people the usual quota of “ amusing 
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and instructive ” literature appears to be pro¬ 
vided, including an English adaptation of Otto 
Klasing's Buck der Samndungen, under the title of 
The Home Naturalist, profusely illustrated. 


LUIGI GKIS08T0M0 FERRUCCI. 

Ferrucci was born at Lugo, in the province of 
Ferrara, on the Inst day of 1707. He was edu¬ 
cated at Faenza and at the University of Bologna, 
which he left in 1820, receiving the title of advo¬ 
cate, but with no intention of following the law 
as a profession, lie devoted himself to literature, 
and soon made himself known. Both in prose and 
verse he was an indefatigable writer. The list of 
his works, commencing with a treatise on Dante 
and ending with a small volume of I .at in fables, 
nearly lills two octavo pages. Of these the best 
known is the Scala di Vita, a poem in terza rima, 
which some Italian critics consider a very fair re¬ 
production of the style and language of Dante. It 
was dedicated to the Sultan. To some readers 
his contributions to Ecclesiastical History— Inves- 
tigazioni storico-critiche sul Pontificato di Boni- 
fazio VII. (1850) and Comment ariorum Pontificu- 
lium Libri II. ex actis diiimalibus Pii IX. (1857) 
—will be more attractive than his numerous odes, 
sonnets, and epigrams. He was enthusiastic in 
the cause of education, and published more than 
one work on the subject— e.g., his Avvertimenti 
morali ad un giovane di spirito (1830), and his 
three letters on Public Instruction (1855). The 
latter contained a new fragment, as he himself 
believed, of Cicero's De Fato ; a discovery ac¬ 
cepted at the time by some savans as a real one, 
but condemned by Hitachi, and now generally dis¬ 
credited. To epigraphy he contributed three 
volumes of Inscriptions (1831, 1840, 1867). But 
it was in Latin poetry that he believed him¬ 
self to have achieved his main success. He 
wrote in a great variety of metres, hexa¬ 
meters, lyrics, iambics in the style of Phae- 
rus’ fables. It must be confessed that in these 
the laws of prosody are not very rigidly observed, 
and that no Englishman trained at any of our 
great schools would be likely to commend their 
versification. The fables in particular are singu¬ 
larly inaccurate, though the fertility of their 
author’s fancy is demonstrated by the numerous 
volumes which he successively poured upon the 
world, reaching the astonishing number of twelve 
books, besides a napepyov. Ferrucci’s most suc¬ 
cessful attempts are, I think, in the style of 
Horace's Epistles; several specimens addressed to 
learned or literary friends will be found in a 
small volume printed at Leipzig in 1872. Among 
those whom the venerable author thus honoured 
the writer of this article is proud to be included, 
a piece of good fortune which I owe to the acci¬ 
dental circumstance of having sent him a copy of 
my Oxford prize-poem. It was as director of the 
Laurentiau Library at Florence, a post to which 
he was appointed by the Grand-Duke Leopold II. 
in 1857, that Ferrucci became known to many 
who could never have heard of his writings. His 
kindness and affability as controller of that rich 
store of M8S. are familiar to every scholar; but 
it is not everyone who, like myself, can claim the 
advantage of a personal feeling' from the old man 
approaching to affection. It was only last year 
that I received from him, when collating in the 
Laurentian library, the most paternal kindness, 
and the news of his tragic death comes with an 
almost personal shock. He had long had a 
serious complaint in tho eyes, and the despond¬ 
ency occasioned by it has at last found its final 
relief in suicide. He threw himself into a well 
in the courtyard of his house, leaving, it is said, 
a paper in which he ascribes the act to his love of 
music. He had been one of tho most intimate 
friends of Kossini, and was himself a good 
musician. His funeral was attended by many of 
the literary notables of Florence; but' the final 
place of interment, it is said, will be at Lugo. 

II. Ellis. 


ROTES OF TRAVEL. 

The navigation of the River Putumayo, one of 
the head-streams of the Amazon, has newly been 
undertaken. On March 7 last the steamer Julio 
la Rocque left the Brazilian port of Para or Belem 
at the mouth of the Amazon, and reached Manaos 
on the 19th ; twenty-five days later, after ascend¬ 
ing the Putumayo, it reached the point named 
Oantineras, which is distant eight days’ march 
from the Columbian town of Pasto in the Cor¬ 
dilleras of the Andes. A few weeks ago this 
steamer again anchored at Para, having made the 
voyage down stream from lea, in the United 
States of Columbia, with a cargo of 131,000 kilo¬ 
grammes of Peruvian bark and 800 of sarsa¬ 
parilla, in thirty-four days. 

The latest part of the Zeitschrift der Gesell- 
schoft fiir Erdkundezu Berlin (nos. 69 and 70) is 
full of new and interesting material. Dr. Erwin 
von Bary's letters from Ghat, detailing his 
journey thence to the Wady Mihero, to which we 
have formerly referred, are printed in full; there 
aro two important papers on Persian geography— 
one by II. Kiepert, gi ving an account of Dr. Stolze's 
travels in southern Persia during 1875; the other 
by General Schindler, describing several little- 
known routes in Chorassan. Captain von 
Schleinitz contributes the geographical and ethno¬ 
graphical observations made in New Guinea and 
the Salomons Archipelago during the voyage of 
the Gazelle round the world during 1874-76; and 
Dr. Kloos a study of the geography and geology 
of the State of Minnesota. Perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting feature of the number, however, is Dr. 
Pogge's itinerary of his march from Kimbundo, on 
the inner borders of Angola, to Quizemeine, the 
Mussumba or residence of the Central African 
potentate, the Muata Yamvo, from September, 
1875 to February, 1876. The accompanying 
part of the “ Verhandlungen ” of this society 
is chiefly occupied by a learned paper by 
Herr von Richthofen on the Central Asiatic silk- 
trade routes up to the second century a.d. From 
114 B.C. to 120 A.D., with a break of fifty-six 
years, the Chinese carried silk to the Western 
markets by routes which crossed the southern por¬ 
tion of the basin of the Tarim, the Terek pass 
being especially used by those caravans which 
supplied the great mart of Tawan or Uratepe. 
Thence the silk passed on to Samarcand, and 
further through the Oxus lands to India, and by the 
Parthian country to Asia Minor and the Roman 
markets in Europe. 

We have received from the publishers—Messrs. 
Stanford—a copy of the latest edition of the 
Library Map of Africa, originally constructed in 
1866 by the late Keith Johnston, LL.D., and 
since kept up to date in frequent new editions issued 
from Stanford’s geographical establishment. This 
map is by far the largest in scale and the best 
general map of the continent in existence. The 
present edition represents as nearly as possible the 
existing state of our rapidly increasing knowledge 
of the continent; all the more important materials 
gathered in the explorations by Cameron, by 
Colonel Gordon’s staff in the Upper Nile region, 
by Stanley, by Nachtigal in the Sudan, and by the 
host of travellers who have been attacking the un¬ 
known regions from all sides, have been critically 
utilised and incorporated in the map. In a rapid 
examination of it we have not been able to dis¬ 
cover any one recent exploration that is not duly 
represented, with the exception of M. Bonuat’s 
survey of the Volta river on the Gold 
Coast, which appears to have been overlooked. 
The political relations of the different States and 
possessions in Africa are very distinctly brought 
out by the colouring; in a few instances, how¬ 
ever, the map is somewhat in advance of the 
times, as, for instance, where the whole of 
Kafraria between Natal and the Cape Colony is 
marked as British, or where Socotra Island is 
indicated as a British possession ; and in one or 
two places it is out of date—for example,when the 


south coast of the Gulf of Aden is marked u rill 
independent native territory, the Egyptians harag 
taken possession of Berbers and the other chief 
ports several years ago. 

We learn from a French contemporary that the 
Ministry of Marine and the Colonies has latek 
made a grant of 6,000 francs in aid of the expedi¬ 
tion of M. Largeau, who is engaged in mask; 
archaeological and ethnographical investigations in 
the Algerian Sahara. The traveller, we may nia- 
tion, is passing the summer in the oasis of kYarrii. 
and has promised to forward to the Society f 
Geographic at Paris during the present montl 
some specimens of knives, saws, and other instru¬ 
ments which he has discovered in the desert. M. 
Largeau has been led to conclude by the places b 
which these have been found that the phvsicsl 
conditions of the country in former ages were fc 
different from what they are now, and that, it 
point of fact, the great depressions known by the 
names of Chotts and Sebknas were once lakes. 
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From the communications made by M. Ujfalvy i 
to the Paris Geographical Society we learn Its: | 
Colonel Prejevalsky’s expedition has resulted j | 
much interesting geographical information. For l 
the first time since the era of Marco Polo tie I 
famous Lake Lob has been visited by an educatoi t. 
traveller, Prejevalsky having circumnavigate! i: i 
and determined five astronomical positions in at 
vicinity of the lake and the Tarim River. He ; 
also discovered the existence of a range rising tm J 
height of 10,000 feet, called Altyn Tau, 120 mils | 
south of Lake Lob, which appeared to be the spi i 
of a still more important mountain chain. It tit I 
neighbourhood of these mountains Prejevahii ! 
shot some wild camels, animals the existence of ■ ; 
which has been doubted by many naturalists. 

The Government printing-office at Washington 
has just issued a Report on the Telegraphic be'"- 
mination of Differences of Longitude in the II •< , 
Indies, §c., by Lieutenant-Commander F. X. 3 
Green, U.S.N., which has been prepared at the 
United States’ Hydrographic Office, bv order of 
Commodore R. H. Wyman, Hydrographer of tie 
Navy. 

M. Isidore Hedde, who was deputed by tie 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce at Paris» 
far back as 1843 to study the condition of the sik i 
industry in China, has contributed a paper of son* • 
interest on the geography of that empire to i' 
recent number of the Bulletin of the Societe de j 
Geographic de Lyon. j 

The various efforts now being put forth in. 
Europe in the cause of African exploration bare, 
called attention in the United States to a paaiplwi 
entitled African Colonisation, a reprint of an ah ■ 
dress delivered before the American Colonisation 
Society at Washington in January, 1875, by the 
Rev. John Orcutt, D.D., of New York. This 
society, it may be mentioned, planted Liberia, at 
a total cost of not much over 500,000/., which it 
not unfairly claims as “ the cheapest colonisation 
work in human history.’ 

The July and August part of the Bulletin of 
the Socidtd de Gdographie de Marseille is an un¬ 
usually interesting one. Among other readah.e 
matter it contains a note on Uuyamwesi, which 
is contributed by M. Philippe Brovon-Mirainb • 
son-in-law of the king of that country. This 
note is accompanied by a biographical sketch rf 
the writer, and by a map showing the explore 
tions undertaken by him (1874-7) between the 
East Coast of Africa, opposite Zanzibar, and k if- 
toria Nyanza. M. Broyon, it may be remark'!, 
particularly recommends leaders of exploring ex¬ 
peditions to avoid the Unvanyembe route, on the 
ground that it is infested by people whose special 
objects are to pillage caravans, and to carry or. 8 
trade in slaves. M. Broyon’s experiences in ue 
country to the south of Lake Victoria will m 1 
doubt, be peculiarly valuable at the present junc¬ 
ture to those who are taking an active part in 
promotion of African exploration. 
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M. Totosaiond contributes to L'Exploration 
the first instalment of a paper, entitled “ Un 
Eldorado Africain," in which, he will describe 
M. J. Bonnat's explorations on the coast of Guinea 
in search of gold, alluded to in the last issue of 
the Academy. A map accompanies the paper, 
showing the position of the gold-bearing region in 
which M. Bonnat obtained an extensive conces¬ 
sion from the local chiefs early last June. 

At the recent meeting at Havre of the Associa- 
:ion Fran^aise pour PAvancement des Sciences 
treater attention was paid to the subject of geo- 
rraphy than in previous years. The Socidtd de 
itiographie was represented by its president, M. 
Levasseur, and by MM. Oh. Maunoir and Ch. 
lertz, the last-named also acting, in conjunction 
sith MM. Capitaine and Ooquelin, as delegate of 
he Socidtd de Geographic Commerciale. The 
■objects of the papers read before the Geogra¬ 
phical Section included the following:—“ Societies 
of Commercial Geography and their Usefulness 
in friending the Foreign Commerce of France,” 
bvM. Capitaine; “History, Manners, and Cus¬ 
toms of Montenegro,” by M. l’Abbd Durand; 
‘ Emigration and Colonisation,” by M. Coquelin ; 
Principal Products and Manufactures of France,” 
by M. Roehrig; “ Geography of Thibet,” by 
M. Ch. Maunoir; “ M. Bonnat’s Expedition on 
he Coast of Guinea,” by M. Ch. Hertz ; “ On the 
hthogTaphy of Geographical Names,” by General 
’armentier; “Highways of Commerce across 
'entral Asia,” by M. Paquier; “Products and 
ommercial Resources of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
1 M. de Varigny ; “ On Polar Expeditions,” by 
l Levasseur; “ On the Port and Railway in 
oorse of Construction in Reunion,” by M. 
arallev; and “ On the Determination of Longi- 
idfis,” by M. le Commandant Perrier. 


THE DIEZ MEMORIAE. 

oe some time a movement has been in pro¬ 
ws on the Continent for establishing a memorial 
the late Professor Diez, the founder of Romanic 
lilolopv, in the shape of scholarships or prizes 
T the promotion of the studies to which his life 
as devoted. The movement was inaugurated at 
srlin by a committee of eminent German philo- 
rists (see Academy, March 17 and May 19, 
*77); it has been warmly taken up in Austria 
d Italy, where similar committees have been 
rmed, and has since been joined by France, 
is intended that the final disposal of the fund, 
aieh will to a great extent depend on its amount, 
«U be determined by consultation among the 
■mittees after the closing of the subscription 
ts at the end of this year. 

Diez's work interests in England a wider circle 
to that of the students of language who look up 
him as a master and a founder. Owing to the 
oroian Conquest, it is impossible for Englishmen 
investigate, sometimes, indeed, to properly 
“demand, much of the history of their language 
t their literature, even of their constitution or 
■rif country, without being acquainted with the 
language and literature of France; and 
itnout Diez our knowledge of these would be 
nnore imperfect than it is. 

The English committee, whose names are ap- 
®ded, therefore appeal, not only to philologists, 
‘t to the reading public generally, for subscrip- 
tws to the Diez Memorial Fund, believing that 
ngland will not show herself unable to appre- 
ate, or unwilling to recognise, labours with which 
13 so intimately concerned :— 

Prof. Atkinson, Dublin; Prince Louis-Lucien 
wnaparte, London; A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., 
oodon; Prof. Max Muller, Oxford ; H. Nicol, 
f}’’ London; Prof. Rhys, Oxford; Prof. Sayce, 
itord; Rev. W. W. Skeat, Cambridge ; and H. 

Esfi., President of the Philological Society, 

'otters to be addressed, and remittances made 
Jable > ‘o Henry Nicol, 52, Thornhill Road, 


Bamsbury, London, N. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Cheque Bank,” and P. O. Orders made payable 
at London (Chief Office). 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The most attractive paper of the September 
Contemporary, that on “French Chateaux of 
the Renaissance,” by Mrs. Mark Pattison, can 
hardly fail to quicken a thirst for the complete 
book of which it is a sample. Tracing the 
periods of transition from the “ maison forte ” to 
the “ maison de plaisance,” and from the latter to 
the height of contemporary luxury and conve¬ 
nience compatible with the date of the extinction 
of the House of Valois, she deals with such 
diverse chateaux as Chambord, Azay le Rideau, 
and others, with an ease of touch and description 
which inspires an outsider with a zeal for an archi¬ 
tectural tour among them. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
discourses soundly and temperately on the “ Labour 
War in the United States,” the reasons why arbi¬ 
tration is likely to be less efficacious there than in 
England, and the probable issues of a legislative 
crusade against Trade Unions. The danger, he 
thinks, lies in driving combination into con¬ 
spiracy by legislative enactment, and he holds 
that the only sure pacification will he the revival 
of trade. An examination of “ Intimidation and 
Picketing,” as two phases of Trade-Unionism in 
England, is contributed by Mr. George Howell, 
who aims at distinguishing acts of direct illegality 
from such acts of so-called picketing as may or may 
not involve undue influence or coercion. Prof. 
Edward Dowden has a profound article on the 
relations of the scientific movement to litera¬ 
ture ; and Prof. Edward Caird furnishes a subtle 
and interesting study of Rousseau. Gallenga’s 
“ Last Hundred Years of French History ” 
has the great advantage of practical conclu¬ 
sions which will interest most readers ; but we 
cannot say that we think the right mode to put 
down the “ newest thing in journalism ” is to pile 
up cases of snobbism and caricaturism from Vanity 
Fair, the World and Whitehall, and to give them 
redoubled circulation by parading them as objec¬ 
tionable before readers who would remain unac¬ 
quainted with them unless through the reproba¬ 
tion of the Contemporary. If the “ Modern Child’s 
Catechism ” has really appeared in the World, it 
need not have been reprinted in the Contemporary. 
Neither is the style of the new censor that of a 
temperate and unspasmodic critic, though we 
seem to detect other traces of his hand in the 
“ Essays and Notices.” With one, however, of 
these, on Mrs. Oliphant’s Carilit, most persons of 
good taste will sympathise. 

In the current Nineteenth Century are two 
articles of interest on the Eastern Question—Herr 
George von Bunsen's “ Germany and Egypt,” and 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s “Mr. Gladstone and Our 
Empire.” The former with the frankest candour 
assures us of Germany’s profound desire and need 
of peace, and of its having no choice but to keep 
on terms of friendship and alliance with Russia. 
Herr von Bunsen does not see why England 
should not occupy the Isthmus of Suez and 
Lower Egypt, though such a step will involve 
the annexation of Armenia by Russia, and that 
of other countries— e.g., Syria, by France—as 
parallel concessions. At the same time he would 
counsel in preference Mr. Gladstone's non-ag¬ 
gressive policy, against which in the later article 
Mr. Dicey lifts an eloquent voice, showing 
that England's prestige has been gotten by 
and depends on the vast area added to her 
empire in Canada, India, Australia—annexations 
not made originally from the highest motives, 
but yet of vital consequence to retain, for the cul¬ 
ture and good government introduced into them. 
He reiterates his counsel of securing the com¬ 
mand of the Canal and the Isthmus, especially in 
the event of the overthrow of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire. Sir James F. Stephen, Q.C., has a moat 


attractive paper on “Law Reform by Private 
Enterprise, in which he shows, by the ex¬ 
ample of his own Digests of the Law of Evi¬ 
dence and of Criminal Late, how the whole 
law of England might be transfigured, and 
made short, full, systematic, intelligible, nay, 
even generally interesting, in the course of" 
fifteen or twenty years. Mr. Froude brings 
down his “Thomas Becket” to the futile con¬ 
ference at MoDtmartre, and the subsequent re¬ 
conciliation with the King at Freteval, in Ven- 
dome; and Mr. Roswell Fisher uses all his 
eloquence to bring round the longsuffering British 
householder of every grade to the perfect American 
panacea of economical “co-operative housekeep¬ 
ing.” A good and practical article on “ England 
and South Africa ” justifies the annexation of the 
Transvaal very much on Mr. Dicey’s principle; and 
another, by Mr. Pedder, discusses the “ Famine 
and Debt in India.” The philosophical efforts 
of the. Nineteenth Century can hardly be said 
to he abreast of its other activities. The 
new Symposium is even less like a Platonic 
dialogue than its predecessor. It professes to 
he a discussion of the problem of the Soul 
and Future Life, but in reality it consists of a 
series of attacks on Mr. F. Harrison’s recent paper 
on this subject. The Positivists may be con¬ 
gratulated on a certain skill in raising opposition 
in all quartere ; and Prof. Huxley’s vigorous 
defence of the physiological method in its appli¬ 
cation to mind, and the milder support of orthodox 
philosophic conceptions by Mr. Hutton and his- 
coadjutors, illustrate the many-sidedness of Mr. 
Harrison’s creed. “ Is Life Worth Living P ” 
(I.) by W. H. Mallock, is a creditable rhetorical 
exercise, evidently from the pen of a very young 
man. Such a question can only usefully lie asked 
by one who has felt its importunity, and can 
only he answered without impertinence by one 
who has a much more extensive experience than 
is manifested by the present writer. There are 
many good points about the essay, especially 
many good phrases: but upon the whole it 
scarcely repays perusal. 

MacmiUan's Magazine for September contains 
several remarkable papers. Writing on “ Prus¬ 
sian History” Prof. Seeley not only disabuses 
general readers of the delusion that they have 
for years been familiar with Hardenberg’s Me¬ 
moirs, either through Alison or in the French 
Mhnoires tirtes des Papiers d'un Homme d'Etat ; 
but makes them acquainted with the genuine 
memoirs of a statesman who, with Stein, 
Schamhorst, and others, was the founder of 
the new system which has led to Prussia’s 
greatness. He also introduces them to the 
companion volumes with which their editor, the 
illustrious Leopold von Ranke, has supple¬ 
mented the biography contained in these me¬ 
moirs. A page of history hitherto almost 
wholly veiled is thus opened out, and the services 
of Stein and Hardenberg in preparing the way 
for Constitutionalism are traced to the right 
source. On the “ Colours of Animals and 
Plants” Mr. A. R. Wallace, with singular clear¬ 
ness, discusses the uses of colour—protective, 
sexual, and typical—in animals; dissipating, in 
passing, some current misconceptions on the 
subject, and, while in much agreeing with Mr. 
Darwin's views as to the other uses, contro¬ 
verting his theory that in birds colour actuates 
the choice of the females. Miss Phillimore 
fills another chapter, so to speak, with sketches 
ofVicenzo Monti, whose tragedy of Aristodemo 
is warmly commended, while those of Cato 
Oracco and Galeotto Manfredi are shown to 
evince both study of the classics and famili¬ 
arity with Shakspere. Of the comic poet 
Goldoni, his struggles to substitute the “Corn- 
media di carattere ” for the “ Commedia a sog- 
getto,” and the home of his adoption in Paris, a 
leasant sketch is also given. Mrs. Ross contri- 
utes some of Lady Duff Gordon’s reminiscences 
of “ German Society Forty Years Ago; ” St. Loe 
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Strachey a poem on “ Lore’s Arrows,” which is 
idyllic, but abrupt in its ending; and “ Young 
Musgrave ” approaches its end, in the return of 
the guiltless exile. 

The Dublin University Magazine bids for popu¬ 
lar favour this month by the inclusion of Mr. 
Irving the actor in its Portrait Gallery, and Mr. 
A. Lewis’s biography reads as if the writer had 
found a subject which did not need exaggeration. 
The actor’s persistence in spite of disappointment, 
and his steady progress to the highest place in con¬ 
temporary British dramatic art, in spite of prophe¬ 
cies of failure or a limit to his range, bespeak the 
quiet confidence of true genius. A paper on 
“ Indian Anomalies ” lays bare some mistakes 
in the matter of Native Education and in the 
appointment of subordinate native officials, which 
the writer, Mr. U. R. Burke, considers calculated 
sooner or later to embarrass the Government of 
India. Mr. Bagwell sketches the Irish Obstruc¬ 
tives of last session in a depreciative style in the 
paper “ Erin Stops the Way.” There is a good 
biographical sketch of Elizabeth Garter, who was 
as good at making a pudding as translating Epic¬ 
tetus ; and almost too much about the early days 
of Mortimer Collins, especially as his widow’s 
Memoir is noticed in the Reviews. “ On Different 
Levels " is a pretty art-story, naturally told; but 
we cannot say we think the translation of “ Sap- 
pho’3 Hymn to Love ” musical, or “ M. Absinthe 
and Mdue. Tartine ” particularly lucid in its drift. 

In the Irish Monthly of September (published 
by M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, and Burns and 
Oates, London) will be found several clever papers, 
and at least one lively poetical piece—“ The Alio 
Unvisited.” “ The Glaciers of the Alps ” is the 
Rev. Dr. Molloy's geological lecture to the St. 
Kevin’s Branch of the Catholic Union, and dis¬ 
cusses rather the distinct characteristics and 
phenomena of the Alpine snowfield than the 
hairbreadth escapes of the average Alpine tra¬ 
vellers. There is a fair sketch of the poetical 
career of Francis Davis, “the Belfast man,” 
like Aubrey de Vere and Coventry Patmore, a 
poet convert to the Church of Rome. And a 
continuation of a shrewd article on “ Wit,” by 
“Isaac Tuxton,” bespeaks a writer who appre¬ 
ciates his subject, and treasures up its best 
sparkles. 


iiBERICtrs GENTILIS. 

In the course of re-examining the other day the 
MSS. of Alhericus Gentilis which are preserved 
at the Bodleian, with a view to his new edition 
of the De Jure Belli of that author, Prof. Hol¬ 
la nd met with the subjoined fragment. It occurs 
in the midst of a confused mass of notes on 
Roman law, and, being in Gentilis’ own hand¬ 
writing, is important as establishing beyond ques¬ 
tion the hitherto unknown date of his birth. 

“ Dies nunc est XIV Januarii 
“ 1582, Hora noctia inter octavam 
“ et nonam. Hoc est hora 
“ quarts noctis ex more Italico, 

“ et its annus trigessimus 
“ abiit ab hora nativitatis meae : nam 
“ ilia fuit ann. 1552 die 14 Jan. hora 4 noct. 

“ Gratias ago tibi, Pater eterae. quod ortum dederis 
ex optimis necnon Claris parentibus in Italia, Sangi- 
n esii oppidinon obscuri Picenorum. Gratias ago quod 
foveris, nutrieris, juveris, gratia, dignitate, honoribus, 
et aliis bonis insigniveris. Gratias ago pro omnibus, 
eo magis quo minus omnino sum moritus. Sed quid 
omnia ista cum misericordia revelati Evangelii in 
mediis tenebris Antichristi ? Video, Pater, quot irre- 
titum laqueis tu me, nullis viribus hominem, ab ea 
servitute liberaveris ; si illecebras Italiae considero, si 
mea studia considero, heu quomodo nunc potuorim 
tecum esse. Italiam patriam, matrem illam, illam 
sororem, ne fratres, ne reliquos cognatos, ne tot 
amicos, tot personas dicam, debuissem reiinquere, et 
in extents, longinquas regiones peregrinari. Et qua, 
Pater, rations motus ! quod cuncta nihil essent prac 
regno tuo? Sed unde id cognovi miser? ex iure 
ei vili ? At noverim primum hoc : tamen Iiomana 


ecclesia num hostium tuorum regnum? Hostium 
tuorum regnum, Pater, tu rem tantam caeco revelabas 
mihi. 0 altitudo beneficii Dei Patris. Pro hoe tibi 
gratias ago, Pater, quam maximas. Quot gradibus 
numerisque beneficiorum istud reliqua superat, superat 
autem innumeris, eo tibi majores gratias ago pro ipso 
uno. At porfice etiam sauetissimum hoc opus tuum 
in me. Augo mihi fidom. Operare in electo tuo 
opera justitiae. Confirms me adversus Diaboli, et 
primogeniti sui Papae Romani, maehinas. Da tandem 
quod bonum est : quo in hac vita cum tuis in 
occlesia tua saneta saucte vivere possim, et inde ad 
te venire, per ilium Iesum, filium tuum redemptorem 
meum. Amen.” 


SPELLING EEPOKMERS. 

IX. 

Satf.r Ritod, M.D., published in 1755 a work 
entitled Prodromus, or Observations on the English 
Letters, being an Attempt to reform our Alphabet 
and regulate our Manner of Spelling. Thomas 
Edwards, the Shaksperian critic, proposed some 
changes, but they were of a highly conservative 
character. He published, in 1768, an amusing 
little pamphlet entitled An Account of the Trial 
of the Letter Y alias Y ; which is appended to 
his work The Canons of Criticism. The author 
cared little for phonetic theories, and he points 
out that what is required is uniformity in spelling 
in conformity with etymology, for “ modes of 
pronunciation may vary, hut orthography settled 
upon true principles will last as long as the 
language continues.” The trial takes place before 
Apollo, and the cases of y, d, and th, and ugh come 
on first. The petition of ugh to be restored to 
the end of the words tho' and thro’ is granted, 
and a censure passed upon Sir Roger l'Estrange, 

“ who, in a foolish imitation of the French, intro¬ 
duced their new-fangled way of leaving out such 
letters as are not pronounced, whereby the lan¬ 
guage is maimed and disfigured and the etymo¬ 
logy of words in danger of being lost.” Among 
other complaints we find those of * against o, and o 
against u, in honour, labour, &c.; the court finds in 
favour of o, but in govemour, e is ordered to replace 
both these letters. N petitions against g for its 
unwarrantable intrusion in the words foreign, 
sovereign, but a, hearing of the matter, comes in 
to ask to be allowed to take the place of ei 
as well, the result being foran and sovran. Th 
remonstrates against s being allowed to take his 
place “ in the second and third persons singular, as 
absolves, pardons, for absolveth, pardoneth. And, 
lastly, the complaint of ed against t, for jostling 
it out of the ends of verbs of the preterperfect 
tense and of participles ” is agreed to. 

Most of the innovators mentioned above appear 
to have been little heeded by their contemporaries, 
but the vagaries of James Elphinston raised up a 
considerable number of enemies. In 1765 he first 
promulgated his system of spelling in The Prin¬ 
ciples of the English Language digested, which 
was written in the ordinary spelling; but in 1770, 
and from that date to his death, whatever he 
wrote, either for press or for his private use, he 
committed to writing according to his own ortho¬ 
graphy. He altered many words that might well 
have been left untouched, and also respelt proper 
names, so that Richardson appeared as Ritchard- 
son, Edinburgh as Eddinburrough, and Jupiter as 
Dzhoopiter, but curiously enough he made no 
alteration in Elphinston. 

In 1768 Benjamin Franklin drew up a scheme 
for a new alphabet and reformed mode of spelling, 
which is printed in the sixth volume of Jared 
Sparks’s edition of his works. He omits the letters 
c, j, q, w, x, and y. The hard sound of c is sup¬ 
plied by k, the soft by s. Ch is replaced by a 
new letter called ish ; d before this character gives 
the sound of j, and soft g ; t before it the ch in 
cherry and e/iip. Q is replaced by k, x by !cs ; 
y by i when used simply, and by two vowels 
when a diphthong. In addition to the letter t, 
the author introduced two new characters to re- 
I present th in think, and th in thy. His chief 


object was to arrange the letters so that tier J 5 
should each have but one sound, and to stri- 
out all superfluous letters. Short and loaj 
vowels are distinguished by the use of a singie 
vowel when short, and a double one when long. 
George Whatley adopted certain alterations a 
spelling in a book which he published in 1774. 
with the odd title of Principles of Trade. Tram 
and Protection are its best suport. The chief 
points to be noticed are the expulsion of all douhk 
letters and of the mute final e, as al, vsl, juh. 
afectionatly, judg, pursu, &c. Words ending in \ 
have an s added for the plural, instead of fit s 
being replaced by ie, as bountys. 

Noah Webster proposed a full scheme of pho¬ 
netic reform long before the publication «i 
his great Dictionary. In 1780 appeared at Bosks, ' 
U.S., “ An Essay on the Necessity, Advanteps, ( 
and Practicability of reforming the Mode of Speii- i 
ing, and of rendering the Orthography of Words j 
correspondent to the Pronunciation,” as an ap]» \ . 
dix to Dissertations on the English innpiwjf, in ; - 
Noah Webster, jun. He there proposes mud 
which he had not sufficient courage to carry inn 
practice in his Dictionary : thus, for ph he wouii 
use/, as Fillip and fyzzic, and k for ch, as kmdu 
and korus. The reasons given by Webster tor 
change are curious, and not such as would apyi 
to anyone at the present day. He writes o! hi 
“ American tongue,” and adds:— , 

“ But a capital advantage of this reform in tta 
States would be tlmt it would make a differeaw > 
tween the English orthography and the Americas. 

The English would never copy our orthographic 
their own use, and consequently the same impress 
of books would not answer for both countries.. • 
Let us seize the present moment, and establish i 
national language as well as a national Govenmea 
The spirit of these remarks was revived in th 
action of the Southerners during the late civil ws:. 
Words were purposely spelt by the Kichmcad 
newspaper writers in an antique manner in orsa 
that they might be unlike those used in the North 
The u was inserted again in parlour, favour, hewff, 
&c., and the k added at the end of music&.pidM 
&c. Joseph Ritson followed an eccentric sys# 
of his own, hut he can hardly he called a props* 
of change, because if others had followed 
the spirit of contradiction would probably 
induced him to return to a more orthodox lo» 
He hated contractions, so that he ah)!* 
spelt mister in full, and joined added syllabi# 
on to the root word without alteration, »ij* 
bablely and oweing for probably and owing. 
mock modesty also he insisted on using a stnaJ ( 
for the personal pronoun. What Archdesc# 
Hare and Bishop Thirlwall did is well known, 
the many schemes of the nineteenth century a* 
not be recapitulated here. 

Most of the teachers already mentioned 
been allowed to pipe while none have danced) 
and some, seeing the want of attention pa 11 ; ® 
individual effort, have called upon the Universit# 
and the State for direct intervention. Bare! 
one of the first to do this, and he writes as t* 
lows:— 

"Wo may still wonder and find fault villi 1 # 
orthographic (or rather cacographie in deed). I® 1 '■ 
impossible (in mine opinion) for any private man 
amend it, and untill the learned Universities hare® 
termined upon the truth thereof, and after the rf 
also with the noble councell ratified and centra# 
the same, to be publikely taugtit and used m ■# 
Realme.” 

Alexander Hume, who wrote Of the Orlrir* 
phie of the Britan Tongue, about 1617 , was 
the same opinion as Baret, and he hoped ” it 
please the supreme majestie to command the 1#' 
versitie to censure and ratifie and the wheel* * 
teach the future age right and wrang, if tbs f 
sent will not rectius sapere.” . 

Soon after the foundation of the Royal 
that body undertook the task which had l - 
proposed to tho Universities, and a strong a/ 
mittee was formed for the purpose of inij«' ( ““ 
the English language. Many men o f 
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m?re members, among ■whom the Duke of 
Buckinffliam, Cowley, Drvden, Evelyn, Sprat, and 
Matthew Wren may be mentioned. Sir Peter 
\Vvolte was the chairman, and Dr. Wilkins was 
diiwteil to intimate to the committee the way of 
proceedin':. Three or four meetings were held at 
(irav's Inn, but no results followed therefrom; 
and we learn from Evelyn's Diary that “ by the 
d.-ath of the incomparable Mr. Cowley, distance 
and inconvenience of the place, the contagion, 
mil other circumstances intervening, it crumbled 
iwav and came to nothing." 

Swift, probably ignorant of what had been 
already attempted, printed in May, 1712, A I’ro- 
H-wl for correcting, improving, and ascertaining 
'he English Tongue, ill a Letter to the Earl of 
Qiforil, Lord High Treasurer, in which he sug- 
_vsts that a body' of qualified persons he appointed 
to consider the subject and to fix the language 
“for ever.’ The famous Dean exhibited little 
acquaintance with the growth of a language when 
he wrote, “ provided that no word which a society 
shall give sanction to be afterwards antiquated 
and exploded, they may have liberty to receive 
wiiitever new ones they shall find occasion for." 

freides those already referred to, there is a 
class of whimsical changers such as Richard 
StLuyuurst, the translator of Virgil in 1583, who 
•titered the spelling of words according to a 
pro.'aly of his own, and Alexander Top, who 
published a translation of the Psalms in 1020. 
lint all other attempts at change sink into in- 
•L-m'icanee before the standard of revolt raised 
jy John Pinkerton in his young days.- llis object 
to alter the spirit of the language and to 
-ive our words the musicalness and softness they 
rejuire by adding vowels to the end of them, 
lb calculated that “the Greek language hath of 
•v.wid terminations one-third, or thirty-three 
vords in one hundred ; the Latin the same ; the 
Italian nine-tenths, or ninety in one hundred; the 
rp imdi sixty-six in one hundred, or two-thirds ; 
hv l.nciish twenty-five in one hundred, or oue- 
■'orth.” His attempt to change these relative 
proportions may he understood from the following 
Million:—“When I waz at Grand Cairo I 
:ok.‘(i up several orientala manuscript* whiea I 
My still by me. Among othera I met with ond 
ntitnlen thea visiona of Mirza, whica I have 
v .i4 ove with great pleasure.” 

There have not been wanting those who have 
)P«e.-ted against the changes which have been 
n#de in English spelling at different times. In 
was published a pamphlet entitled Friendly 
iilniee to the Correctour of the. English Press at 
t'ford concerning the English Orthographic. The 
"Clor strongly objected to the suppression of the 
■-'.ter u in such words as editour, neighbour, See., 
:! *d to the docking of words by taking from the 
nd of then, “ as for example, writing diabolic, 
"M. ftomac, public, instead of the known words 
twWicfc, topick, publick, or as sometimes they 
* fre written, diaboliquc, topique, publique.” Dr. 
gathaniel Lnrdner also was desirous of reviving 
* uld mode of spelling in some instances, by 
auding- the mute e to words ending in double s, 
f S'rslnme, and superseding the final y bv ie, as 

Certain literary men, ignoring the fact that 
coangos are continually taking place at the irre¬ 
sponsible hands of the printers, write as if any 
Cfi ansre would be an evil, and yet some of our 
hT-ateat writers have been in favour of refor- 
mation. lien Jonson adopted a few alterations 
™ j proposed many more ; Milton carried out an 
oith erraphical system of his own; and Hume 
, , " 1Hn y amended spellings, such as lookt. for 
hut was overruled by his printers. Walter 
■ vvaire Landor was a strenuous advocate for cer- 
ln c “ an ges, but was totally opposed to all 
a vinpts to bring spelling more into unison with 
pronunciation. Horsley distinguished the pre- 
rit . 9 , om the present tense of such verbs as 
T .where they are usually spelt alike, and Byron 
i ' L ’ 1 Wl5 bed some rule of the kind to be adopted. 


Benjamin Stillingfleet, whose blue stockings gave 
a name to the coterie of literary ladies he fre¬ 
quented, used, like Kitson, a little i for the personal 
pronoun; but there is no great advantage in any 
such unsystematic changes of individual words, 
even when correctly made. 

Something may be learned from the schemes of 
the various authors here enumerated, but none of 
them can be considered altogether satisfactory. 
They are either inconsistent in themselves or they 
necessitate too great a change at ono time ; anil 
none of them afibrds a solution of the question 
which still remains unanswered, viz., With how 
little change can the chief incongruities of our 
spelling be cleared away ? 

Ilr.sRV B. Wheatley. 


LETTER FROM EG TFT. 

Cairo : Aug. 20, 1877. 

On August C (the eve of the 27th Ramadan) 
was celebrated the Night of the miraculous ascen¬ 
sion of the Prophet (Leylet el Miarag). A large 
open court of the Khedive’s palace of Abdin was 
the chief scene of interest for those who were 
able to obtain admittance. Large tents were 
erected, the centre of the court carpeted, and the 
whole place being brilliantly illuminated pre¬ 
sented a striking and quite Egyptian spectacle. 
Long zikrs of Kadrieh, Mowlowieh, Saadieh, and 
Rufaieh dervishes took place, and the perform¬ 
ances of some fire-eating “ Moghrahi ” or North 
African dervishes were of a peculiar nature. It 
was not till after one o'clock that the reading of 
the narrative of the “ Night Journey ’’ of Mo¬ 
hammed was commenced by the Sheikh Ali Nail, 
the recital terminating at 2.15 a.m. 

The great Tanta Fair, or summer “moulid” of 
the Seyvid Ahmed el Bedawi took place August 
3-10. The numbers that flocked to Tanta this 
year are stated to have been greater than for some 
years past. Some critics object to the statement 
of Herodotus that 700,000 persons were said to 
assemble at the great festival of Bubastis, as 
probably an exaggeration. It is, however, likely 
enough that the figures are correct, as the fair of 
Tanta, which may he regarded as a sort of sur¬ 
vival of the “ moulid ” of Bubastis, brings to¬ 
gether, on some occasions, half a million of per¬ 
sons from first to last. 

The great hold of saint-worship in general, 
and that of Ahmed el Bbdawi in particular, upon 
the modem Egyptians is very observable. There 
is no money which the official bird of prey finds 
it more difficult to exact than that which 
the fellah has set aside for the service of 
this saint. It is a frequent practice to devote a 
certain sum for the purposes of this “ moulid ”; it 
being spent, for example, in enabling poor neigh¬ 
bours to accomplish their pilgrimage to the 
shrine. Cases have not, it is said, been wanting 
in which an Egyptian has parted with his life 
rather than the money vowed for this pious ob¬ 
ject, and occasionally the son has afterwards 
carried out the wishes of his parent. Many a 
fellah has boasted as to how much he has endured 
for the sake of the Arab saint. On the last 
Friday, or great day of the festival, a sort of car¬ 
nival is held. Masquerades are to be witnessed 
during the great forenoon procession. The 
armour and helmet of the Seyyid are carefully 
preserved at Tanta, as are some relics of Saracen 
and crusaders’ armour. These are brought out on 
this occasion, and the helmet of St. Ahmed is 
worn by one of his descendants. Formerly cer¬ 
tain victims used to he clad in the Christian 
armour, and made to run the gauntlet through a 
jeering and excited crowd. Numerous girls 
dressed as boys ride past on horseback. Some of 
those who take part in these masquerades are 
persons of good family, and include the sons of 
members of Parliament. On this occasion the 
European was caricatured as an artist. Seated on 
an ass with tall hat and long beard, he gazed 
about him for subjects for his pencil, with which 


he drew imaginary sketches upon a huge tablet 
composed of materials which form the cheapest 
kind of the fuel of the country. This personage 
elicited roars of laughter from the crowd. The 
Kadi, too, figured, with a turban measuring about 
a yard in diameter ; while his Katib, or secretary, 
rode behind, seated on an ass with his head to¬ 
wards the tail. Imaginary trials were carried on 
by the Kadi as tho procession moved along, 
chietlv against persons who had been guilty of 
divorcing an undue number of wives; for the 
fair sex, as is well known, is by no means con¬ 
spicuous by its absence during this “ moulid,” and 
compliments must be duly paid to them. 

This morning (August 20 = 15th of the Koptic 
Misreli), took place the annual ceremony of cutting 
the “ Khalig,” or metropolitan canal. This cere¬ 
mony and the festivities of the preceding night 
have been so often described that no details 
need be entered into, as nothing worthy of 
remark took place on this occasion. The Nile 
this year is unusually low, and remains at present 
about (i pics below the height attained at the same 
period in the two preceding years. Nor are the 
reports from tho Upper Country such as to render 
a sudden increase probable; but the local papers 
are diligent in arguing that a deficient Nile will 
not necessarily involve a bad cotton crop, or un¬ 
favourably affect the agriculture of Egypt. 

The first Report of the proceedings of Colonel 
Gordon, edited by General Stone, chief of the 
Egyptian stall', will have reached those who are 
interested in following the career of the Governor- 
General of the Soudan. Various useful publica¬ 
tions have been lately issued by the staff, in 
Arabic and in European languages, including maps 
of various districts illustrating the seat of the war. 

Colonel Purdy has lately returned in good 
health from Darfour, after an absence of two and 
a half years, and talks of rejoining Colonel 
Gordon after three or four months. He is, it is 
understood, to he raised to the rank of Pasha, in 
recognition of his services, and at the request of 
Gordon Pasha. 

Prof. Mitchell, who has completely recovered 
from the effects of the rough treatment he expe¬ 
rienced in Abyssinia, is putting into shape the 
results of his geological explorations. We shall 
shortly know how much he was able to accomplish. 

A movement is being made to institute a 
“ Philological Society ” in Cairo: the chief ori¬ 
ginator of the idea being M. Carpi. A prelimi¬ 
nary meeting of persons who support the proposal 
has been held at the house of M. Figari, a leading 
Italian avocat-, but in the face of the present 
languishing condition of the “Institut,” and of 
the “ Geographical Society,” it is too early to 
predict the probability of its attaining to any im¬ 
portance. Roland L. N. Michell. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HEW LETTERS OP SEATS. 

London : Sept. 3,1877. 

I have received a letter, dated August 14, from 
Mr. John Jeffrey, of Lexington, Kentucky, on the 
subject of the Letters of Keats lately published 
in the World newspaper, and in Harper t Maga¬ 
zine. He writes that I was in error in stating 
that these letters had been sent to me by Mr. 
George Keats, who had died several years before 
the appearance of my Life, and that I received 
them from his widow, who is still liviDg. This 
lady Mr. Jeffrey married, and the copies which I 
received are in his handwriting, and he pledges 
himself to their entire correctness. He writes 
this to me at his wife's request, and adds that she 
is much annoyed at the discrepancies between the 
original letters and those published in the Ame¬ 
rican papers. Houghton. 


THE “MASTER homers” AT CANTERBURY. 

Llangollen : Sept. 3, 1877. 

In the notice (Academy, August 181 of Christ¬ 
church Letter>, I mentioned the remarkable build¬ 
ing within the precincts of Canterbury Cathedral 
known as the “ Master Homers,” and I added the 
explanation accepted by Willis, and generally be¬ 
lieved to be the most probable, that the place was so 
named from the elms ( ormeaux ) which surrounded 
it.. I have since received from Mr. Sheppard, the 
editor of Christchurch Letters, a chain of evidence 
which gives the real meaning, and shows beyond 
doubt that the building was named from an actual 
“ Maister Omer,” or “ Homer,” who was attorney 
for the Prior and Convent during the latter half 
of the thirteenth century. In 1261 “ Magister 
Omerus,” as attorney for Christchurch, receives 
seizin of land at Ash (W. 186 S.; these references 
are to the Canterbury documents). A little later 
(Reg. G. 9), a list of the places in which evidences 
were kept during the Priorate of Henry of Eastry 
includes the “ Camera MagiBtri Homerii.” In 
1398 the will of Buckingham, Bishop of Lincoln, 
is dated “ in quodam manso volgariter nuncUpato 
the Meister Homers” (W. 220). And in 1453 
occurs a grant of the “ mansum Meister Homerys 
antiquitus vocatum, a modemis Le Cardinallys 
place nuncupatum ” to Edmund, Duke of Somer¬ 
set. The boundaries added to this grant prove 
that the site was that of the building still known 
as the Master Homers. 

The “ Camera ” assigned to such secular per¬ 
sons as were allowed to live within the precincts 
of the monastery answered to a modern French 
“ Appartement,” and consisted of a chamber, hall, 
kitchen, and other rooms. That of Master Homer 
was no doubt a detached building. How it came 
afterwards to be known as the Cardinal’s Place 
does not appear. It was rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century, but the old names were clearly retained. 

Richard John King. 


DISCOVERY OF THE FIRST CHRISTIAN HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. 

Tubingen : Sept. 3,1877. 

Allow me to correct a statement in your account 
of my “ Discovery of the First Christian Hebrew 
Grammar,” in your impression of August 18. 

The photo-lithographic reproduction of this 
grammar has not been made, as there stated, from 
the copy in the British Museum, but from that in 
the Royal Public Library of Stuttgart, by Martin 
Rommel of that city, whose photographic-printing 
establishment is favourably known in Germany. 

Perhaps I may Rdd that, if a sufficient number 
of English Hebraists and book-lovers were in¬ 
terested in it, I should be glad to make arrange¬ 
ments for an English edition of this photo-litho¬ 
graphic reproduction (with English Introduction, 
&c.). E. Nestle. 


8CIENCE. 

Natural Law; an Essay in Ethics. By Edith 
Simcox. (London: Triibner & Co., 1877.) 

The theme of this work is the naturalness 
of Law, Morality, and Religion. It en¬ 
deavours to show that Law and Morality 
do not depend upon authority, nor Religion 
upon the Supernatural. Human nature is 
not something apart and different from the 
rest of nature ; and therefore from the con. 
stitution of men in contact with the surround¬ 
ing world there result certain actions and 
feelings which have the constancy of nature 
in general. It is really for this reason that 
positive laws exist; though it seems at first 
sight, and is now usually assumed, that 
they are a kind of commands issued, often 
arbitrarily, by a personal lawgiver. Montes¬ 
quieu was nearer the truth :— 

“ The difficulty is to frame a definition of law 
which shall include the laws of nature, as con¬ 
ceived by men of science; the laws of human 
nature, as conceived by philosophers and moralists; 
and laws properly so called, or the laws of human 
society, as conceived by jurists and politicians.” 
This difficulty is surmounted, not in the 
too common way, by assimilating the laws 
of nature to positive laws, but rather by 
the reverse process. “The reader is re¬ 
quested always to understand by the term 
law— a statement of constant relations posited 
by the nature of things ” (p. 6). By an un¬ 
fortunate oversight “ the nature of a thing ” 
has just been defined, at page 5, as “ the 
classes of actions (or sufferances) constantly 
characteristic of it under given circum¬ 
stances— i.e., the laws it follows.” So that, 
amending the first definition by the light of 
the second, we gather that a law is a state¬ 
ment of constant relations posited by the laws 
which things follow. But as this plainly will 
not do, it may perhaps be enough to under¬ 
stand hy law a statement of constant rela¬ 
tions ; at page 8 this abbreviation seems to 
be sanctioned. If, now, the above three 
kinds of laws are not really identical (and it 
is not maintained that they are so), a defini¬ 
tion of them all—of the genus—should be 
true of all as far as it goes, without being 
adequate for any one species. But the defi¬ 
nition given does not fulfil either of these 
conditions. For, first, it seems adequate for 
natural laws, of which, perhaps, as a class 
no more can be said than that they are con¬ 
stant relations; and, secondly, it does not 
seem to be true of positive laws, which are 
not always obeyed; for to say that the 
“ normal citizen ” obeys the laws is only to 
say that he who obeys the laws obeys them. 

This is an instructive failure, showing 
that natural and positive laws are not even 
genetically alike, but only confounded by 
a misnomer. One sort is always conformed 
with, and its statement is merely a conse¬ 
quence of the conformity: the other sort 
is not always conformed with, and what 
conformity exists is partly a consequence of 
its statement. Nevertheless, the author has 
only given aif inappropriate introduction to 
a most important truth, which might be 
expressed by a parody of one of Shakspere’s 
profoundest sayings—- 

“ O'er that law 

Which you say adds to nature is a law 

That nature makes.” 


So of all human works. Positive laws, to*, 
ever different from natural laws, are effects 
of natural forces: namely, the character 
of certain human beings forming a societr. 
together with indirect influences of the poii- 
tical and physical environment. It is ei. 
cellently shown that permanent laws camct 
be merely arbitrary : they must be in har¬ 
mony with the general tendencies of i 
society; or else either they cannot be a- 
forced or their enforcement destroys tte 
society. Hence it is a characteristic i 
good laws to be “generally obeyed: 
and a law too good to be obeyed wool! 1 
not be really good, because not suitable to 
the particular society in its actual state of 
development. And, again, a law is no: 
necessarily imposed by a personal lav- 
giver, but may be due to custom, and re¬ 
motely to the conditions of social life 
Here it may be noticed that that whies 
custom establishes is not so much the la* 
itself as a connexion between the breach of 
it and some sort of reparation or retalia¬ 
tion: this, too, is what is declared bytk 
sentences of early judges : and this must be 
admitted to have some characteristics of 
natural law. It is not so much that a ce- 
tom arises of not committing murder, as e 
putting murderers to death. This isi 
natural sequence, and the declaration of» 
by judge or statute may be truly said to bt . 
the statement of a natural law. Such i 
law, however, regarding the future, is not >. 
command, but a prediction: there is u 
question of the criminal obeying or disobey- 
ing it: it is executed by force, as the wind 
blows down a tree. Moreover, as lone s. 
custom iB efficient a statement of the b» 
contributes nothing to its fulfilment; bat 
this is hardly the case where positive law it 
developed. Positive laws, then, though as 
commands they widely differ from natcml 
laws, yet approximate to the latter wbea 
declaring the sanctions by which they then- 
selves are enforced. 

Morality, too, is “laid down for every 
rational being hy its own nature, the free, 
development of which is conditioned by the- 
equally natural, fixed order of the universe 
(p. 106). Experience that he cannot de>. 
velop in any way be likes brings home tt 
a man that sense of constraint which is as 
essential to morality as to law. Since mas 
are to a great extent similar, and exposed 
to similar conditions, they have similar tea- 
dencies which are checked in similar wsys; 
and hence arises the general consensu? as to 
what is moral. It would have been well w 
describe and classify more distinctly the 
conditions which have this effect. The 
book gives hardly enough prominence to the 
influence of social conditions; indeed, it tf 
characteristic of it to overlook proximate 
in quest of ultimate causes. The most 
palpable check upon each man’s “free 
development ” is the thick-set hedge « 
other men’s interests and resentments. 
However, the social is also natural; and 
natural conditions of whatever sort in so tar 
as they are uniform have a selective power 
Hence there are kinds of beings es™ 
tending to a type, and among them the 
human kind with its appropriate type. T° 
approach the type is to approach perfection, 
to deviate from it is imperfection; for the 
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rpical man is the most real, enjoys the 
iiUest and freest activity in relation to the 
world; and perfection is the end or Chief 
Good of natural morality. “ Moral conduct 
may be defined in general as conduct con¬ 
ducive to the natural good or perfection of 
the agent and those persons affected by his 
iction ” (p. 105). Not that the type is 
iied; it is best conceived as constantly pro- 
pessive; so that the highest virtue aims 
rather at a type that is to be, than at any 
yet realised. And, again, since a perfect 
udividual supposes a perfect society; the 
perfection of mankind at large is part of 
the moral end. In Mr. Sidgwick’s Methods 
•j Ethics it is observed that the possible 
system which should take universal per¬ 
ihelion for its end is not represented in 
the history of philosophy: the present 
treatise supplies such a system. 

To establish the natural system of morals 
more firmly it is compared with its rivals. 
Intuitional ethics seem reconcileable with it, 
since “the moral sense is a naturally con¬ 
ditioned appetite for natural perfection ” 
(p. 105). But theistic theories are rejected, 
md Utilitarianism is weighed and found 
ranting. Perhaps the greatest flaw in the 
fork is its misconception of Utilitarianism, 
t is disappointing to find a writer so widely- 
ead and generally well-informed represent- 
og that system as egoistic, and as identify- 
ng happiness with sensible pleasure. To 
e sure at p. 115 Utilitarianism is divided 
ito the Selfish and the Social; but, al- 
Sougb the name rightly belongs only to the 
itter, both are thenceforth discussed under 
ie bare name of Utilitarianism, as if the 
istinction depended on no real difference. 

‘t p. 217 we are informed that in the 
andard of Utilitarianism “ physical in¬ 
flation supplies the rule.” And many 
ther passages might be quoted to show 
iat the system is looked upon as disre 
ardieg intellectual pleasures, perhaps also 
wral pleasures (“Utilitarians when hard 
ressed will talk about the pleasures of 
htne,” p. Ill), and as subordinating the 
'mote to the near, the future to the present, 
f the arguments against it, prominence is 
ven to two: first, that it does not in. 
nde development of the moral ideal. And 
1 one sense this is true: the endeavour 
der the greatest happiness is not an ideal 
> be developed, for it does not need develop- 
®)t, being equally good for every age that 
f ca P a ble of receiving it. But the concep. 
i°n of what the greatest happiness is may 
w-lop to any extent, and will develop 
5 long as the human race itself grows 
1 capacity for richer, subtler, more 
ympathetic, and more disinterested plea- 
“ res - Secondly, that natural good and 
cnsible good (happiness) do not coincide. 

| this means that they do not always coin- 
I ' n the individual, a Utilitarian will 
that he had never supposed they must; 
'hat they do not coincide in the race, he 
, j say with the courage of his opinions 
'■it if ever it should be foreseen that thence- 
. development must bring decreasing 
la PPmess, further evolution ought if possible 
0 be stopped. If happiness is concomitant 
•' 1 Perfection, to aim at happiness is to 
| m at perfection; and the systems which 
we these for their respective ends may find 


alliance more profitable than warfare. But 
if happiness is not concomitant with per¬ 
fection, to prefer the latter is the infatuation 
of a fixed idea. Such we might expect to 
be the view of “ positive thinkers; ” but ex 
cessive pursuit of wealth is apt to make < 
man a miser, and excessive devotion to cul¬ 
ture may breed a corresponding malady. 
The only possible refutation of Utilitarianism 
is a demonstration of its unworkableness 
and it will then remain to find a theory to 
work better. Whether natural perfection is 
a more definite and practicable ideal than 
greatest happiness cannot be fairly judged 
from the chapter in this book on “ Social 
and Individual Perfection,” since the con 
ception has not yet had time to shape itself 
in the human mind. 

Generally speaking, “ morality consists in 
the consciousness of voluntary bondage; 
religion, in the consciousness of subjective 
release from all bondage." Religious liberty 
cannot be due to a relaxation of the laws of 
the universe; it must therefore lie in such a 
change of heart that those laws are no longer 
felt as a constraint on action. This happens 
when the perception and sense of their 
necessity becomes so clear and full that the 
will acquiesces in their harmony, and in ac¬ 
quiescence learns affection. It is not main, 
tained that the universal Not-Self is perfectly 
good or adorable; there is evil in it, but 
more good: most men are glad of life, and 
turn in love and awe to the powers on which 
they feel their lives dependent. The exist¬ 
ence of religion is a fact, and needs this 
natural explanation. Now, every positive 
opinion excludes its contradictories, and 
therefore no quarter can be given to Agnos¬ 
ticism, the heresy of “ half-fledged ration¬ 
alists, who claim tolerance from dogmatists 
because they are too modest to say anything 
worse of a dogma than that it has not yet 
been proved to their satisfaction.” Other 
views meet a similar fate. The Religion of 
Humanity can hardly be expected to supplant 
contemporary religions, for two reasons: 
first, the conception of Humanity is likely, 
for a long time, to prove too difficult 
for the popular mind. But perhaps 
this is underrating popular intelligence. 
Secondly, Humanity is not supreme 
and absolute, but itself conditioned, and 
therefore not apt to evoke the full strength 
of the religious sentiment. This last 
(although some theists now abandon the 
attribute of omnipotence) must be allowed 
weight: the idea of Humanity seems hardly 
able to absorb the whole religious sentiment 
as at present developed. On the other 
hand, it absorbs readily certain elements of 
the religions sentiment which cannot and 
ought not to attach themselves to the 
“ stream of tendency.” And there is no in¬ 
compatibility between tho Religion of Hu¬ 
manity and Spinozism, but a natural 
alliance. Humanity is the Mediator between 
individual men and the Universe; and is, 
perhaps, for ages to come the more natural 
object of religious sentiment so far as con¬ 
cerned with conduct—especially if “ allowed 
to borrow cogency from merely moral con¬ 
siderations ”—and it is admitted that morality 
and religion are not clearly separate. In¬ 
deed, acquiescence is rather the flower than 
the root of religion : “ morality touched with 


emotion ” better describes the experience of 
most religious men ; and this sentiment as¬ 
sociates itself more easily with the idea of 
Humanity than with the irresponsive Not- 
Ourselves. 

Those who sympathise with the general 
spirit of this book must regret that its in¬ 
fluence is likely to be weakened by the 
obscurity of its style. Whether it was 
written in fragments and imperfectly put 
together, or carelessly revised, or not quite 
coherently meditated, there is a radical per¬ 
versity in the construction of sentence, para¬ 
graph, and chapter. There are also many 
unconsidered trifles that ought to have been 
seen to before publication. The first para¬ 
graph of the book consists entirely of this 
commanding aphorism:—“ Any enquiry into 
the conditions of existence takes for granted 
that something exists.” That is very un¬ 
prepossessing and absolutely gratuitous. 
At page 153 the reader is expected to figure 
to himself Philosophy brandishing a “two- 
edged muzzle.” At page 311 we read :— 

“ The double fallacy of economical writers is to 
lose sight of this starting-point; ignoring the 
elements of cost and utility, they take the propor¬ 
tion of supply and demand as the sole guide to the 

E rice of commodities, and then proceed to treat 
uman labour as an inanimate commodity, subject 
to the same unlimited depreciation of price under 
variations of demand as air or water.” 

To what fossil economist does this refer P Is 
there really nothing about utility, cost, and 
a necessary rate of wages in Mrs. Fawcett’s 
excellent Political Economy for Beginners P 
It is a great pity that such oversights 
should divert attention from the necessary 
questions of a book which for the rest is a 
mine of suggestions. Carveth Read. 


The Fern World. By Francis George Heath. 

(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 
The love for ferns will never die. Special 
groups of flowering plants have been “ all 
the rage ” for a time, to be replaced by 
others, but ferns, with their unassuming and 
exquisitely delicate forms and easy cul¬ 
ture, will ever appeal successfully to our 
aesthetic tastes. Consequently, numerous 
have been the books on ferns and fern- 
culture, varying in size and treatment, both 
popular and scientific, from large nature- 
printed tomes to the unpretending handy- 
books. Tet lovers of ferns will hail with 
delight another and charming volume from 
the pen of Mr. Heath. 

Whether we regard the cover stamped 
all over with pretty ferns, or the pictorial 
embellishments within, consisting of an 
excellent photograph of the interior of a 
fernery as a frontispiece, several full-sized 
and pleasing views of fern scenery, and 
twelve plates of nature-printed British ferns ; 
or, on the other hand, the excellent treat¬ 
ment of the subject, the volume is an attrac¬ 
tive one. It is divided into five parts. The 
first chapter contains a brief account of the 
reproductive organs, properly so-called. A 
few woodcuts would have made this account 
somewhat clearer. The organs being micro¬ 
scopic, can rarely be seen, and certainly 
cannot possibly be imagined from the de¬ 
scription, while the following sentence 
will not only be misleading, but has a 
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somewhat ludicrous appearance:—“ At a 
certain stage in the germination of the spore 
the frond-bud emerges from its cell, and the 
spermatozoids about the same time issue 
forth from their cells, and coming into con¬ 
tact with the bud or embryo, the latter 
becomes fertilised.” 

The chapters are all conveniently short, 
and the subject-matter of each is treated 
concisely. They deal respectively with the 
conditions of growth, structure, classifica¬ 
tion, distribution, uses, and folk-lore. The 
author is particularly happy in avoiding an 
excessive amount of detail, as well as, later 
on, the enumeration of too many varieties. 
As he rightly observes :— 

“ Probably few of those who are not prepared 
to give up a lifetime to the study of the subject 
will care to burden their memories with more 
details relating to our native ferns than are in¬ 
cluded within the succeeding chapters. "When 
the eye is familiarised with the normal forms of 
the British species, little if any difficulty will be 
experienced in recognising the departures from 
those forms.” 

This expresses well the one sound and 
rational method of studying not only ferns, 
but all complicated subjects, i.e. to get a 
thorough grasp of a series of types, and then 
make them points of departure. Thus, 
if the common hartstongue be known, 
the student may be pleased or horrified, as 
the case may be, to know that there are 500 
varieties of it, involving the use of nearly 
1,600 Latin words. So again, of tho lady- 
fern no less than 300 varieties have been 
described, “ each of which,” adds Mr. 
Heath, “ bears a separate Latin name, and 
many of which—the ferns, not the Latin 
names—are extremely boautiful.” 

Part II. deals with fern-culture, and will 
be found especially valuable to lovers of 
growing ferns, and to those who wish to 
make fern-valleys, fern-caves and fern- 
rockeries. Part III. describes the delightful 
process of fern-hunting, and the author 
sensibly remarks:— 

“ It is too frequently the custom of our botanical 
writers to describe with painstaking minuteness 
only the structure and peculiarities of the organs 
of plants . . . but to tell us nothing of their life. 
They give us a fragment of dried rootstock and 
frond or leaf, but will not provide any colouring, 
even as a background or as a framework to their 
picture.” 

After giving careful directions to tho fern 
collector, both for the purpose of cultivating 
his specimens as well as drying them for the 
herbarium, our author takes us (Part IV.) 
for some “ Rambles through Fern-land.” 
And very pleasing and interesting rambles 
they are. Mr. Heath is here “ at home,” 
and revelling in the delightful fern-land of 
Devon. Let us join him in one of his 
rambles, down “ a combe by the sea: ”— 

“ The entrance to the combe had the appearance 
of a deep gully; along its bed a stream ran 
murmuring . . . now tumbling down in tiny 
cascades as its bed makes a sudden drop, now 
hissing and foaming as the murmurinsr down¬ 
flowing current is pent by stones which block up 
its channel. Anon, for a moment, it assumes its 
peaceful uninterrupted flow, but the next it is 
precipitated in a shimmering, sparkling sheet over 
long moss-covered stones, its smooth and silvery 
surface flashing with the reflected sunlight which 
dances upon it. . . . Its sides were clothed with 
a rich profusion of the light-green golden fronds of 


the exquisitely scented Mountain Buckler fern, 
with tall forms of Bracken, and with Blechnum 
spicans in its greatest depth of glossy green. In¬ 
termingled with these were the shuttlecock shapes 
of Lnstrea Jili.r-mus, and many a form of the 
graceful lady-fern. The gully sides, fringed on 
their tops by groups of the Broad and Mountain 
Buckler fern, were of red sandstone earth, the 
vivid colouring of which, shown in strong relief 
against deep-green patches of clustering moss, im¬ 
parted a singular element of beauty to the whole 
scene.” 

Will not this delightful sketch tempt the 
novice to become a fern-lnmter ? If more 
were wanted, let him or her glance at the 
pretty view of Lynmouth (p. 131), or turn to 
the fern dell (p. 146), where “ we look in 
wonder upon a fairy, dreamy scone of clus¬ 
tering ferny forms, in fascinating associa¬ 
tion with mossy rocks and flowing waters.” 

The latter part of the book, which is also 
the larger part (Part V., pp. 197-443), is 
devoted to British ferns, their description, 
distribution and culture, and is inter¬ 
spersed with twelve nature-printed plates 
of the British species. The descriptions 
are excellent, and the plates generally good, 
clear, and delicately defined. Writing for 
amateur botanists, Mr. Heath has hit the 
happy medium of avoiding a too great 
technicality, while at the same time he gives 
the essential botanical features and characters 
of the habitats. But we certainly think a 
few small woodcuts to show the position and 
characters of the sori, indnsia, spore-sacs, 
and spores, of at least certain leading types, 
such as Polypodmm, Osmunda, Asplenium, 
Adiantum, &c., would have been desirable ; 
as no real knowledge of ferns can be obtained 
without an accurate study of these organs. 
The character of the venation too is not ex¬ 
pressed in the plates, the fronds being 
coloured of one uniform green, without any 
lines to indicate the veins. If this is im¬ 
practicable in the process, small cuts of 
pinnules could have been introduced into 
the text. Such additional details would no.t 
have made the book “too scientific,” but 
would have induced beginners to examine 
those parts, and led them to acquire a higher 
scientific status. However, as an excellent 
guide to amateur fern-collectors and as a 
handsome volume, either as a “ prize for 
botany ” or for a drawing-room table, we 
heartUy recommend it to the reader. 

George Henslow. 


Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. 
By Jamaspji Dastnr Minocheherji Jamasp 
Asana. Vol. I. (London: Triibner & 
Co., 1877.) 

The partial publication of the first attempt 
at a complete Dictionary of the Pahlavi 
language may perhaps be taken as an indi¬ 
cation that the study of Pahlavi is beginning 
to emerge from the mythic state in which 
the dogmatic scepticism of some writers and 
the misplaced ingenuity of others have 
hitherto managed to involve it. It is hardly 
creditable to the good sense of English 
scholars that they should have so utterly 
neglected the numerous Pahlavi manuscripts 
which, for more than a century, they have 
known to be still preserved by their fellow- 
subjects, the Parsis in Western India. That 
this neglect has been due rather to prejudice 


than to any shrinking from difficulties on 
their part is evident from the labour ami 
ingenuity which they have so successfully 
spent upon the cuneiform and hieroglyphs 
records, which were originally far more in- 
accessible and complicated than the P&hkvi 
writings. Deserted by English scholars, tj 
whom they had a right to look for advice, 
the Parsis have had to rely upon the assist, 
ance of Frenchmen, Danes, and Germans b 
studying their religious literature, and lam 
begun, at last, to make researches themselves 
They have already published several Pahlavi 
texts and a good Grammar of the languat’f. 
and now issue the first instalment of a com¬ 
plete Dictionary. i 

The term Pahlavi is applied to the writtes 
language of the Persian Empire as it emted 
during the rule of the Sassanian kings (cf. 
226-651) ; and by means of inscriptions 
contemporary with the earlier kings of tk 
dynasty we are able to trace the progress 
of the language nearly into the form it as¬ 
sumes in the Parsi books, which appear to 
preserve the written language as it sss 
current in Persia about the time of Khiss 
Noshirwan (a.d. 531-579). The Pereias 
seem to have adopted their written charset* : 
from a Semitic people who spoke a languse j 
closely related to Chaldee. They did m 
however, adopt merely the alphabet, k! 
appropriated most of the commoner wo» 
bodily, as the English have appropriated ik 
abbreviations viz., i.e., lb., fyc., from Ink. 
The Pahlavi writings, therefore, present tk 
appearance of a mixture of Semitic tali 
Iranian words, though their grammatical j 
structure is Iranian. This admixture of 
Semitic is totally different in cbaractff; 
from the Arabic admixture in modal. 
Persian, occasioned by the Mohammedai 
conquest, as it is confined to a limited 
number of the commonest words in it* 
language, while all unusual words, relisio* 
phrases, and scientific terms in Pah lav, 
Iranian. So striking is this difference ikt 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to assert M 
every Semitic (Arabic) word in modci^ 
Persian was represented by an Iranian oij 
in Pahlavi, and every Semitic (Cbaldeq 
word in Pahlavi is represented by 
Iranian one in modern Persian. Tkl 
term Hnzvarish is applied to this Sem» 
element in the Pahlavi writing, and also* 
a number of Iranian words written in ** 
obsolete manner—that is, in a manner win* 
would lead to their being mispronomc* 
Although this Hnzvarish is fonnd in “ 
Pahlavi writings, both before and after w 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia, it suddiidj 
disappears as soon as the language is writt* 
in its modern character; but the can* “ 
this disappearance is easily explained. T® 
Hnzvarish words were never spoken as tDe ? 
were written by the Persians, and form™ 
no part of the spoken language; they *** 
merely Semitic or obsolete ways of 6 ; 
certain Iranian words which formed » P 1 ’’ 
of the spoken language; in the same 
as viz. is a way of writing the spoken 
“namely” in English. As soon, tbcrefrt 
as a new mode of writing was adopted- a* 
Huzvarish forms, which were merely a 
of the old writing, disappeared at once, w'- 


the Persians wrote their language as 


they 


| had always spoken it. The spoken langaap 
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' the Sassanian times is represented by the 
iizaml, not by the Pahlavi, of the Parsi 
lannscripts. 

The only real difficulties in the study of 
’ahlavi are the decipherment of the charac- 
crs, and the explanation of obsolete and 
clinical words. As the alphabet contains 
a ) T thirteen really distinct letters, with a 
n- variants, there are often several sounds 
presented by the same letter; and com- 
mud forms, consisting of two or three 
ch letters, are common, so that a score of 
ihrent words can be readily expressed by 
le and the same compound character, 
nch of the difficulty of decipherment is, 
jwever, being cleared away by the first 
.cdem students of the language; and Das- 
ir Jamaspji’s Dictionary, when complete, 
ill rive nearly all the traditional readings 

• each written form which the student is 
kely to meet with, arranged in a convenient 
rier for reference, together with the tradi- 
niial explanation of each reading. This 
iformation will be a most important assist- 
nce to the Oriental scholar, even in those 
isos where he may prefer his own read- 
igs and explanations to those handed down 

• tradition, as it will enable him to iden- 
y the words with certainty. But he will 
11 have to notice that Pahlavi syntax 
fers, in some respects, from that of Fir- 
ati's Persian, before he can really under- 
tnd the Pahlavi texts. 

Dastur Jamaspji commences his work 
tb an Introduction, both in English and 
ljarati, in which he discusses the age, 
igin, and meaning of Pahlavi and Huz- 
risli. Several of his views and specula- 
ms will hardly meet with the approval of 
tropean scholars; but in addition to his own 
sws he supplies a fair summary of those 
others, so that his original Introduction, 
Gujarati, will be both useful and inter- 
iing to the Parsi community. He gives 
Awards a table of the Pahlavi letters and 
eir various compound forms and readings, 
th an explanation of the alphabetical 
ler adopted in the Dictionary. This is 
sed upon the order of the letters in the 
askrit and other Indian alphabets, which 
perhaps the most convenient arrangement 
‘ the Parsis, whose vernacular is Gujarati; 
•t it is rendered unnecessarily complex by 
ssing such common letters as s and sh 
■tb the similarly formed diphthongs te and 
respectively, which seems to be carrying 

* analysis of the characters rather too far. 

■ *ould be more practical, though perhaps 

* theoretically perfect, to adopt the 
Terse arrangement of classing te with s, 
ri ii with sh. 

The Dictionary itself, in this first instal- 
ent, extends to 168 pages, and contains 
e explanation of more than 1,400 words. 
»ch word is given in the Pahlavi cha¬ 
fer with its traditional pronunciation 
“th in Gujarati and Roman type, fol- 
W! d by its meaning both in Gujarati 
■ri English. Some of the more un. 
Mai words have references to the works 
1 which they have been found; and in 
any cases the Avesta and Persian synonyms 
re given, but the author has wisely re- 
"S'ned from venturing too far into etymo- 
°P ca l speculation. His object has been to 
frodnee a dictionary which shall be practi¬ 


cally nseful to the reader of Pahlavi texts; 
and with this view he has arranged all the 
verbal forms in their alphabetical order, as 
in a vocabulary, and not collected under 
their primary forms; he has also introduced 
many double words which are not strictly 
compounds, and many corrupt forms which 
are attributable to the eccentricities of copy¬ 
ists. Some persons may consider this mode 
of compilation objectionable, but it will cer¬ 
tainly be convenient to the student to find 
all probable readings of any combination of 
letters arranged in juxtaposition. 

With regard to the copiousness of the 
Dictionary there can be no question, although 
it is difficult to compare it with other glos¬ 
saries, because of the differences in alpha¬ 
betical arrangement. It may, however, be 
estimated to contain about twenty times as 
many words as have been published in pre¬ 
vious glossaries, so far as this first instal¬ 
ment goes. Tho meanings attached to the 
several words appear to be fairly correct, 
and it would be hazardous to object to any 
of them without examining the texts in 
which they occur. A few oversights may, 
however, be discovered : thus, gabnlned 
cannot mean “ may eat,” when gabruntan 
means “ to carry; ” and the passage quoted 
in support of the former meaning seems to 
refer to the bringing of water to fire. Such 
errors, however, occur in other vocabu¬ 
laries. Thus Dastur Hoshangji gives giris- 
tnn, “ to weep,” as the Pazaud of this same 
Huzvarish verb gabruntan , in liis Pahlavi- 
Pazand Glossary; but this is certainly 
wrong, as most manuscripts of the Glossary 
agree with Anquetil Duperron and Dastur 
Jamaspji in explaining both gabruntan and 
dadruntan by bar dan, “ to carry, convey.” 
It is, therefore, very possible that the verb 
was originally debruntan (compare Chald. 

, “he led”); hut this form is now 
rarely used, as it has been corrupted by 
Pahlavi writers into dedruntan, in the same 
manner as they have changed b into d in 
several other words. If this be the case, 
the reading yedruntan, adopted by some 
Europeans (myself among the number), will 
have to be abandoned as one of the many 
unnecessary Western amendments of Parsi 
tradition. 

The collection and preparation of materials 
for this Dictionary have been the work of 
many years, and were commenced by the 
author’s father. Being in possession of an 
extensive library of manuscripts, and assisted 
by the loan of manuscripts from other libra¬ 
ries, the author lias been able to collect the 
words occurring in nearly the whole of the 
Pahlavi literature known to be extant, the 
amount of which may be estimated at about 
forty times that of the Bundahish. The 
progress of Pahlavi studies during this 
period of preparation has, more than once, 
compelled him to recast his work, till it has 
assumed a practical form which will render 
it an indispensable book of reference for all 
Pahlavi students, whether Parsi or Euro¬ 
pean, as soon as it is completed. They have 
only to hope that Dastur Jamaspji will soon 
be enabled to finish the work ho has so ably 
begun. E. W. West. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSrOEOGY. 

Distribution of Unorganised Ferments in the Body. 
—Munk has made the discovery that mixed human 
saliva contains a proteolytic ferment not unlike 
the pepsin of the gastric juice. If a small piece 
of washed blood-fibrin be suspended in fresh saliva 
acidulated with dilute hydrochloric acid and main¬ 
tained at a temperature of 40° 0., it will be 
completely dissolved in about four hours, and 
the solution will be found to contain peptone. 
This ferment may bo extracted from the sali¬ 
vary glands directly by means of glycerine. 
It must not be confounded with another proteo¬ 
lytic fermeut obtained from the same source by 
Hefner; for the latter is capable of digesting 
albumen in alkaline media, tbe former only in such 
as are acid. From the gastric and intestinal 
mucous membranes of the dog and horse, Munk 
succeeded in extracting a diastatic ferment, 
differing from that contained in the salivary 
glands and pancreas, inasmuch as its activity 
is arrested by the presence of free acid or 
alkali iu very minute proportions {Central- 
hint t far die mediz. JViss., August 11, 1877). 
Kiihne has also been engaged in a search after 
ferments. Tbe various organs and tissues sub¬ 
jected to examination were steeped in absolute 
alcohol, or elso extracted, while fresh, with watery 
solutions of salicylic acid or thymol. From the 
salivary glands of the pig a pepsinoid proteolytic 
ferment (clearly identical with that discovered by 
Muuk) was obtained. The gastric mucous mem¬ 
brane of tho dog and pig yielded no trace either 
of ptyalin or trypsin ; a substance was obtained 
from "it, however, which breaks up with the 
formation of leucin and tyrosin in abundance. 
The intestinal mucous membrane contains a 
diastatic ferment, with traces both of trypsin and 
pepsin. The two latter could never he detected 
in the liver, from which, moreover, only doubtful 
traces of amylolytic ferment were obtained. On 
the other hand, an alcoholic precipitate of ox-gall 
was found (as pointed out by Von Wittich), to be 
rich in ptyalin ; tho same process, however, failed 
to extract it from the biliary secretion of tbe 
dog. Many interestiug facts were made out con¬ 
cerning the presence of ferments in organs and 
tissues not directly connected with the digestive 
function. Generally speaking, traces of pepsin 
and of a diastatic ferment were pretty extensively 
met with. Especially noteworthy is the presence 
of pepsin in the blood and blood-fibrin of the dog. 
Trypsin appears to be limited to the pancreas and 
the intestinal contents, none having been dis¬ 
covered in the other solids and liquids of the 
organism. Whenever we find albumen breaking 
up with the formation of amido-acids and indol 
outside the alimentary canal, we may conclude 
with confidence that the process is due to the 
operations of bacteria. What becomes of the 
trypsin poured into the alimentary canal is still un¬ 
certain. When introduced under the skin, this 
substance gives rise to wide-spread injury ; but it 
may be injected into the blood with impunity, 
and is then eliminated by the kidneys. (Trypsin 
is the name given by Kiihne to the proteolytic 
ferment of the pancreas which acts on albuminous 
compounds in the presence of free alkali.) 

Action of Chloroform on Septic Microzymes .— 
Chloroform is usually believed to resemble its 
congeners in destroying tho vital activity of septic 
organisms. Muntz, indeed, has gone so far as to 
suggest its employment as a means of distinguish¬ 
ing virulence due to unorganised ferments from 
that due to the presence of microzymes. Some 
experiments published by Feltz (Comptes Itendus, 
0 Aoiit, 1877) seem to show, however, that 
chloroform differs very widely in its action from 
alcohol and compressed oxygen. lie found that it 
altogether failed to destroy the virulence of 
putrid blood when added to it in the liquid state, 
or when allowed to bubble through it iu the form 
of vapour for a great number of hours. 
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On Certain Points of Difference between Electric 
and Tactile Sensations. —In the year 1875, Bloch 
published the results of an enquiry into the rate 
at which impressions are propagated along cen¬ 
tripetal nerve-fibres (Academy, November 13, 
1876). The stimulus employed on that occasion 
was a mechanical one; a flexible index attached 
to a revolving wheel being made to touch the 
skin at known intervals. On repeating his ex¬ 
periments this year in Marey’s laboratory, with 
the substitution of an electric shock (due to 
momentarily breaking contact with an induction- 
coil) for the mechanical one, he arrived at the un¬ 
expected conclusion that the persistence of the 
impression obeys totally different laws in the two 
cases (Societt de Biulogie, July 28, 1877). When 
two electric shocks are given in succession at one 
point (e.g., the tip of one finger) they become 
fuBed and give rise to a single sensation when the 
interval of time between them is reduced to of 
a second. If one shock be inflicted on the index, 
the other on the middle finger of the same hand, 
they continue to produce distinct sensations till 
the interval between them falls to j :1 of a second. 
When the index and little finger of the same hand 
are employed, the sensations do not blend till 
the shocks succeed each other at intervals of ~ 
of a second. When the two hands are employed, 
apparent synchronism does not set in till the 
shocks are i of a second apart. These differences 
are not observed in the case of mechanical stimuli. 
Two blows are fused into one sensation when they 
are separated by about of a second; and this 
interval is approximately the same whether the 
twin blows be struck on the same finger, or on 
different fingers of the same hand, or on different 
hands. Again, when the electric shocks are given 
to the two feet instead of the two hands, they 
cease to be distinguishable at the same point— 
viz., when they succeed each other at intervals 
of ^ of a second. In the case of mechanical 
stimuli, on the other hand, it is found that fusion 
of twin contacts occurs at longer intervals in pro¬ 
portion as the part touched is less sensitive, and 
that the interval between the strokes has, accord¬ 
ingly, to be longer in the hands than in the feet, 
in order that the sensations may be kept distinct. 

The well-known Archie of Reichert and 
Dubois Raymond has taken a new shape. It 
will appear henceforward in two parallel issues, 
either of which may be purchased separately. 
One, devoted to Anatomy and Embryology, will 
be edited by Profs. His and Braune ; the other, 
exclusively physiological, will continue under the 
immediate control of Dubois Reymond. In the 
first number of the new series the latter publishes 
some interesting letters from Dr. Oarl Sachs, who 
was despatched some time ago, at the expense of 
the Berlin Academy, to Venezuela, for the pur¬ 
pose of studying the electric eel ( Gymnotus elec- 
tricus). It is hardly creditable, as Dubois points 
out, that our knowledge concerning this, the 
most powerful of the electric fishes, should lag so 
far behind that which we possess concerning the 
Torpedineae of the Mediterranean, and the 
African Malapterurus. Faraday, indeed, made 
some experiments on a living Gymnotus which 
was brought to London in the year 1838; 
but his experiments, as may be supposed, were 
of physical, rather than of physiological, in¬ 
terest. Dr. Sachs appears to have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to obtain a sufficient number of 
living eels to’ enable him to make a full use of the 
elaborate apparatus he took out. Besides investi¬ 
gating the electrical phenomena, he devoted a 
considerable amount of attention to the histology of 
the electrical organs, and of the nervous system in 
general. The results of his enquiry will doubtless 
be embodied in a systematic memoir on his return 
to Germany. He has done us the questionable 
service of exploding Humboldt’s dramatic account 
of the Indian method of capturing the eel, copied 
from the Ansichten der Nntur into every popu¬ 
lar book on Natural History. When he gravely 
suggested that a herd of mules or horses should 


be driven into a lagoon to serve as lightning-con¬ 
ductors, he was greeted, he tells us, with “ Homeric 
laughter.” For handling the eels after their re¬ 
moval from the water, he employed thick gutta¬ 
percha gloves; on one occasion, however, he 
dropped a large and lively specimen across his 
legs, his trousers having been previously wet 
through and serving as excellent conductors to 
the current. The effect appears to have been both 
startling and painful. 


FINE ART. 


Sebald und Barthel BeJtam, zwei Maler 
der Deulsclien Renaissance. Von Adolf 
Rosenberg. (Leipzig: Seemann.) 


The two brothers Sebald and Barthel 
Beham belong to that set of German en¬ 
gravers who are known as the “ Little 
Masters of Niimberg.” Their number is 
generally limited to seven : the two Behams, 
Georg Pencz, Heinrich Aldegrever, Albrecht 
Altdorfer, Jacob Binck, and Hans Brosamer; 
all of whom may be considered as coming 
under the immediate influence of Diirer, 
though it is not certain that any of them, 
except perhaps Sebald Beham and Georg 
Pencz, were actually his pupils. 

But, besides the influence of Diirer, another 
influence, which was only beginning to 
make itself felt in his art, is powerfully at 
work in theirs. Diirer’s mind, although 
evidently moved by the great religious ques¬ 
tions that agitated his age, never, so far as 
we know, drifted entirely away from the old 
anchors of belief, and his art was far too 
individual for even the beauty of the Italian 
Renaissance to have any great effect upon 
its character. In his later works, it is true, 
especially in his paintings of the Apostles, 
we perceive a simple grandeur of design and 
a harmony of colour that do not exist in his 
earlier paintings; but this is to be attributed 
far more to the study of nature in the matu¬ 
rity of his powers than to the study of those 
great Italian masters of the Renaissance who 
were at this time reviving the old Greek 
love of beauty after the long period of 
Mediaeval asceticism. With the younger 
masters of this period in Germany the in¬ 
fluence of the Renaissance, both as regards 
thought and art, was, however, paramount. 
The freedom of thought which the Reforma¬ 
tion movement stimulated had many other 
results than those involved in mere questions 
of dogma and belief. In art this freedom 
became apparent by aesthetic perfection 
being more sought after than moral eleva¬ 
tion, and sensuous beauty being more es¬ 
teemed than spiritual ugliness. Of course, 
this was more the case in Italy than in Ger¬ 
many, but even in Germany this Renaissance 
of the spirit of classical art had its votaries, 
and foremost among these, strange as it 
may appear to the casual observer of their 
intensely German productions, stand the 
brothers Sebald and Barthel Beham. 

The family of Bebaim, Beheym, Beham, or 
Bdhm (for it is thus variously written), was 
an old one in Niimberg which had originally 
come, as the name implies, from Bohemia. 
Several members of it are mentioned by 
Neudbrfer; and the celebrated navigator, 
Martin Behaim, who first sailed through 
Magellan Straits, and who also constructed 
the first globe on record, belonged to one 


branch of it. Sebald Beham, the elder 
brother and not the nephew of Barthel is 
most writers, following Sandi-art, have J. 
firmed, was bom in 1500, and Barthel two 
years later. Whether either or both of 
them received personal instruction fan 
Diirer in their youth is uncertain. Dopf*. 
mayer expressly states that Sebald did, tr 
Neudorfer does not mention the fact. It h 
certain, however, that they formed then, 
selves after his model, and may therefore h 
termed his followers in the most extend;-: 
sense of the word, although, as beta 
stated, a new influence was also at work u 
their art. 

The two brothers appear for the first tint 
in the records of Niimberg in 1524, in 
which year they, together with Georr 
Pencz, the pupil and assistant of Diirer, 
were summoned before the Rath, on tic j 
information of a certain Veit Wirspcrgcr. ■ 
to take their trial for holding and dissemi- ; 
nating pernicious and radical doctrines sib 
versive of all authority and order. Frcn 
this trial, the protocol of which w&sfc: 
published in Baader’s Beitriige :ur friw- 
geschichte Niimbergs, it appears that bo:: . 
Sebald and Barthel were master-painters s 
Niimberg at this date, that Sebald hade 
apprentice ( Junger ) under him, and tk 
both were married. Sebald being the elir 
examined first. He endeavoured to 


defend himself against the accusation of 
spreading his opinions among the people. 
He had only talked of his doubts (IJaiKrij 
to a few companions. He did not be¬ 
lieve in transubstantiation. He had out* 
been persuaded to take the sacrament, tet 
thought he had done wrong in so doing. 
As to baptism, he “ neither praised it nor 
blamed it.” There was nothing in water- 
Am wasser liige n id its. For the rest, if ms 
doubts could be laid, he was quite willing» 
listen to instruction. Barthel spoke ost. 
still more boldly. He not only denied the 
efficacy of baptism and the other Sacramcntv 
but also the authority of the Bible. Preachq 
ing he considered “ mere idle talk.” 
did not see any use in it. Georg Pens 
being asked whether he believed in God. r 
plied “ that he did so in part, but what b 
hold as God he knew not.” He did not b&i 
lieve in the Scriptures, and recognised n^ 
Lord but the God of all. We can well, 
understand what offence such views miA 
have given to an honourable, pious, a® 
God-fearing Rath. 

But it was probably less for their re¬ 
ligious than for their political opinions tnat 
these three rationalistic artists were con¬ 
sidered undesirable citizens in a well-ordered 
town. Niimberg, we must remember, 
one of the first towns in Germany to de¬ 
clare for the reformed religion; and. a.- 
though the Rath resisted the new doctrines 
as long as they could, still it was not in the!' 
power at this date to persecute those ww 
held them, for the Lutheran faith had rr 
ceived full recognition at the Diet hold m 
their town the year before—that is, in lot•(' 
and most of the men of letters, as well astfo’ 
lower classes of the people, had adopted it 

Nowhere, indeed, was the Reformation 
established with so little revolution an) 
violence as at Niimberg, but even hen’ 11 
brought in its train many social disorder? 
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md radical agitations. Two teachers of 
communistic theories, a certain Heinrich 
Schwerdtfisch and Thomas Miinzer, besides 
a preacher of unsound views respecting 
Christian ordinances, named Karlstadt, had 
recently been banished from the town, and 
it was most probably because onr artists had 
imbibed their opinions with regard to the 
disposition of property and the unlawfulness 
of authority, and not merely on account of 
their views respecting transnbstantiation, that 
liev met with the like fate. At all events, the 
Rath found six substantial reasons why three 
mc-li “ proud, defiant, and obstinate persons, 
who had shown themselves, not only on the 
first day of their trial, but also on the second 
and third day, after warning and instruction, 
so wholly godless and heathenish as the like 
was never heard before,” should not be 
suffered to “cumber ” their native town any 
longer. How long their banishment lasted 
is not certain, but both Pencz and Sebald 
Beham appear to have been allowed to re¬ 
turn before many years had passed. 

Barthel Beham, strange to say, who had 
exhibited stronger radical tendencies than 
either of the ot hers, settled, in 1527, at the 
Tourt of the Ultra-Catholic Princes Ludwig 
nil Wilhelm of Bavaria, for whom he exe- 
utcd an admirable series of portraits, 
mong which may be mentioned a fine 
aintiug of the Elector Otto Heinrich, in the 
allery at Augsburg, which formerly passed 
)r the portrait of our Henry VIII. by 
imbcrger. Besides these, he painted a good 
iany altar-pieces and other pictures of 
atholic subjects; but, like his brother 
cbald, he is now chiefly known by his 
iqaisitely-finished copperplate engravings 
"om his poetically conceived designs, of 
b:ch Dr. Lochner enumerates eighty-five 
Kcts. According to Neudorfer, he died in 
aly in 1540. 

The better-known Sebald appears to have 
*fM‘d a more eventful life than his brother, 
i 152ti a satirical poem entitled The Tope 
id hit Members was published in Niirn- 
-Tg with woodcuts from his designs, so 
iat it seems probable that he had re- 
rned by that time ; at all events, he must 
- we been there in 1528, the year of Diirer’s 
»th, for in this year he put forth his work 
. l the Proportions of the Horse, a work which 
*re was strong suspicion of his having 
°‘rii from Diirer. Whether this suspicion 
■esc out of the general evil opinion in 
di' ii ficbald was held, or whether it was well 
»nded, it is difficult to say. Camerarius 
thinly states that such a manuscript was 
ki n from Diirer by some “ faithless per- 
®,' and that Diirer knew who the thief 
but that his gentleness and goodness 
°»ld not allow him to prosecute. Such 
. -murks, of course, plainly point to Sebald 
kl'um; but it is possible that he may simply 
* PC followed np his master’s branch of study, 
tt| i even have made use of some of Durer’s 
Masurimients, without having actually stolen 
lls manuscript. From one cause and another, 
l0 ' tePcr i it is evident that his life in Niirn- 
* r g could not have been very pleasant, and 
'is not to be wondered at that about the 
ear 15.14 he settled in Frankfurt, where 
'? rtuiam ed until his death, which took 
\ ace probably in 1550. His artistic works 
Unn g this period were chiefly those small 


engravings on wood and copper, mostly 
executed for book-illustrations, with which 
his name is commonly associated. Many 
of these are so coarse in subject that they 
seem to justify the imputation which almost 
all his biographers make against him of 
having led a loose, immoral life. Sandrart 
affirms that towards the close of his life he 
opened a low drinking-house in Frankfurt, 
and brought it still farther into disrepute 
by his own licentious conduct; but lie does 
not give his authority for the statement. It is 
easy to believe it, however, in spite of Herr 
Rosenberg’s vindication, when we look at 
his riotous dancing peasants and demonstrat¬ 
ive lovers. But whatever fault we may find 
with the occasional subjects of his art—and 
in condemning we must bear in mind that 
it was the coarseness of the age and not 
merely of the man that chose such subjects 
for representation—the art itself must be 
acknowledged as of the highest excellence. 
In simple technical skill in the use of the 
graver both brothers, indeed, stand almost 
unrivalled. 

As a painter, even less is known of Sebald 
than of Barthel Beham, the only thoroughly 
authenticated picture by his hand being 
that remarkable Table-piece, as it is called, 
in the Louvre, comprised of subjects taken 
from the history of David. This curious 
work, which is divided into four principal 
and many minor compartments, requires to 
be looked down upon like a table. According 
to the Latin inscription upon it, it was 
“ painted with the greatest care by Sebald 
Beham, of Niirnberg, for the most illustrious 
Prince Albrecht, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Mainz, a lover of this and of all other arts. 
Ano 1534.” In it the painter has represented 
himself standing, with a compass in one 
hand, by a sort of bureau bearing the mono¬ 
gram “ H.S.B.,” and pointing with the other 
to the above inscription, which is written on 
the wall behind him. His patron, the Car¬ 
dinal Archbishop, also figures surrounded by 
several other dignitaries, and, if we may 
believe tradition, the Bathsheba of the piece 
is a portrait of the Cardinal’s mistress, 
Margaretha Ridinger. 

Another Table-pictnre of like kind repre¬ 
senting fishing and hunting scenes is in the 
Berlin Museum. Both these pictures are 
painted very much in Durer’s manner, and 
there seems no reason for doubting that they 
were really the work of his pupil and follower, 
but none of the other paintings ascribed to 
him in different galleries are considered by 
Herr Rosenberg to be authentic. Even the 
Berlin work, indeed, he does not place beyond 
suspicion. 

It is impossible in tbe limits of this notice 
to enter upon any description of Sebald 
Beham’s engravings. A few omissions cer¬ 
tainly occur in Herr Rosenberg’s catalogues, 
but on the whole they are very carefully 
prepared. They enumerate as many as 271 
copper-plates, and 281 woodcuts. Most of 
these, of course, are of that small size which 
has gained for their engraver the title of 
“ Little Master,” but many among them are 
elaborate works, and all of them, it must 
be remembered, are from his own designs. 
He never seems to have engraved the 
works of other artists. A great many of 
his subjects are taken from Biblical his¬ 


tory ; and, although we fail to recognise 
in these “ the deep religions sentiment 
and true feeling of piety ” that his modern 
biographer finds in them, still they are cer¬ 
tainly not conceived in any spirit of levity 
such as the loose character and sceptical 
opinions assigned to the master might lead 
us to expect. His allegories on the other 
hand are generally strained and tasteless, 
and his classical figures, although evidently 
inspired by Italian art, are heavy and un¬ 
graceful. More interesting, and especially 
important with regard to the history of 
costume, are his numerous drawings of the 
peasants, soldiers, musicians, and artisans 
of Germany in the national dress of the 
time. Many of these are drawn from scenes in 
the Peasants’ War, and have great historical 
value. 

From all that has been said it will 
be seen that Herr Rosenberg has found 
plenty of material for his interesting mono¬ 
graph on the two Behams, though at first it 
seems difficult to understand how 140 good- 
sized pages can be filled with their history. 
He confines himself strictly to his subject, 
however, and his work forms a valuable 
contribution to onr knowledge of the Re¬ 
formation period in German art, or, as he 
calls it, tbe “ German Renaissance.” Five- 
and-twenty beautifully-executed woodcuts 
add greatly to the value of the book, and 
will give a very fair idea to those who are 
unacquainted with these Little Masters of 
Niirnberg of the peculiar style and character 
of their art. Mary M. Heaton. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Archaeology of Rome. By John Henry 
Parker. Part VIII. The Aqueducts. 
Part XI. Mosaic Pictures. A Topogra¬ 
phical Plan of Rome. (Oxford and 
London: J. Parker & Co., 1877.) 

The Roman Forum. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1877.) 

Christian Mosaic Pictures. A Catalogue of 
Reproductions in the South Kensington 
Museum. By J. W. Appell. (London : 
Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 

Most attempts to reproduce a complete pic¬ 
ture of ancient Rome have been based on a 
comparison of the passages in ancient 
authors which describe or refer to the build¬ 
ings of the city. How unsatisfactory this 
process was has been shown by the progress 
of the excavations, which have caused 
sweeping changes to be made in the ideal 
restorations of the plan of Rome proposed by 
Canina and other enthusiastic archaeologists. 
If we could combine the efforts of Mr. 
Parker, who has a keen eye for construction, 
and has bestowed great pains on investigat¬ 
ing the actual remains, with those of Mr. 
Burn and Mr. Nichols, who represent Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford respectively in the 
enquiry, we might possibly reduce the 
points of difference, and get something like 
an agreement as to what are settled and what 
must remain open questions. We propose 
here to compare some of Mr. Parker’s and 
Mr. Nichols’s statements. Prof. Cicconetti’s 
topographical plan, on which he has marked 
the existing remains in thick red, and the 
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necessary continuations by a thinner line, 
■while merely probable parts are only dotted 
red, was published for Mr. Parker in 1876, 
and seems very useful. In Nichols, 
p. 26, some fragments of the marble 
plan of Rome are given from Canina; 
but Canina thought that this plan was ori¬ 
ginally a pavement, and therefore all on the 
same scale, while the excavations in 1868 
showed that it was really placed against 
a high wall facing the large Forum Paris, 
and was on three different scales, according 
to the distances from the eye of the spec¬ 
tator. The two fragments here put together 
by Canina are on two different scales, and 
can hardly, therefore, belong together. Mr. 
Nichols, following the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum, which describes the Basilica Julia 
as lying between the Temple of Castor and 
the Temple of Saturn, makes the temple 
with the well-known Ionic portico to be 
that of Saturn. Mr. Parker holds that the 
Temple of Saturn was the one with the 
doorway to the steps of the Aerarium behind 
it, since this is quite near enough to the 
north end of the Basilica Julia to agree with 
Augustus’s statement in the Monumentum, 
and that the Ionic temple is that of Vespa¬ 
sian, built, of course, at a later date, and to 
which Augustus, therefore, could not refer ; 
while the apparent difficulties about the 
Temple of Saturn can be explained by the 
different rebuildings on or near the same 
site, and the fact of the temple being used as a 
Treasury seems naturally to connect it with 
the Aerarium behind. The Temple of Ops, 
where Caesar kept his treasure, is supposed 
to have adjoined that of Saturn ; Mr. Parker 
thinks that the remains exist in the Via della 
Consolazione, just opposite the hospital of 
that name: there was an old church over 
these remains, called S. Maria in Portion, 
the church being, as in so many other cases, 
built on the site of a temple. 

Mr. Nichols’s plan of the Forum, of course, 
does not agree with Mr. Parker’s. One 
main difference is as to the Senate House, 
which the latter, following Mommsen, places 
on the Capitol, making, in fact, the whole 
group of buildings connected with the 
Tabularium the centre of the ancient city 
government, as it is of the modern; while 
Mr. Nichols follows the usual view, that 
the Senate House was at right-angles to 
this, between the Arch of Severus and the 
Forum Julium. The way in which writers 
use the terms north and east with reference 
to the Forum is perplexing. The Corso 
runs north and south, and would come 
down right on Ara Celi if continued in a 
straight line, and not slightly deflected 
round the Capitoline Hill. But people con¬ 
stantly speak of the north side of the Forum 
when they should say the east or, at least, 
north-east. Now, there is a famous passage 
of Pliny which says that the hour of noon 
was proclaimed by the Consul’s marshal 
when, standing in front of the Senate House 
(curia), he could see the sun between the 
Graecostasis and the Rostra. This ought to 
be a decisive passage, but both our authors 
claim it as supporting their views. Is it 
possible that it can suit both the sites as¬ 
signed to the Senate House p The question 
ought to be solved on the spot. A whole 
set of buildings and objects are connected 


with the situation of the Senate House. Mr. 
Parker makes the Graecostasis, or ambassa¬ 
dors’ platform, to have been the higher ground 
above the Forum; it was partly covered over 
by the modern path of Michelangelo, between 
the east side of the Temple of Concord and the 
mediaeval tower where there is a door filled 
with concrete by Michelangelo. In p. 60 
Mr. Nichols considers the two marble walls 
sculptured with bas-reliefs, discovered in 
1872 near the column of Phocas, to repre¬ 
sent the remission of debts by Trajan. But 
on looking more closely into the bas-reliefs, 
Mr. Parker thinks it clear that they repre¬ 
sent the remission by Marcus Aurelius. 
The populace becoming impatient at the 
emperor’s speech rudely interrupted him by 
crying out octo, octo —that is, demanding that 
he should give them each eight gold pieces. 
Marcus goodnaturedly replied octo, so pro¬ 
mising that he would give it them; and he 
did so. Now, the two leading figures of 
the citizens in front of the emperor on the 
bas-relief are holding up five fingers and 
three respectively, to make the eight, and 
what appears to be a piece of money is 
falling from the hand of the emperor into 
that of the foremost figure. The burning of 
the debtors’ bonds by Marcus Aurelius took 
place in the old Forum Romanum, which is 
here represented. 

In p. 118 (on the Grove of Vesta), Mr. 
Parker would make the Church of S. Maria 
Liberatrice the site of the Regia, while the 
burial-place of the Vestals would be in the 
grove behind. Nichols’ reconstructive views 
in several places are but imaginary : e.g., on 
p. 141, for it is anything but certain that 
the bas-relief of Aurelius (or Trajan) repre¬ 
sents the Arch of Augustus and Temple of 
Julius—in Mr. Parker’s view they would 
represent the Temple of Saturn, and one 
arch of the Tabularium, as the emperor was 
descending the Clivus Capitolinus into the 
Forum. It would be a great help if the 
certain parts could be distinguished from the 
uncertain ; even on Mr. Parker’s plan of the 
topography this is hardly made clear enough, 
and a few more signs of doubt would be 
useful. Was the Basilica Julia built on the 
site of the old Comitium ? Possibly. Was 
the Curia Hostilia the same as the Curia 
Julia, and did the senate usually meet in it ? 
We should like to see a more minute enquiry 
into the use of the words Curia, Senaculum, 
and the like. Mr. Nichols has noticed the 
ambiguity of Curia (p. 155). Mr. Parker 
allows that the Curia Hostilia was on the 
north-east side of the Forum, so that the 
dispute partly resolves itself into the ques¬ 
tion as to the regular meeting-place of the 
senate. The Vulcanal, or area of Vulcan, 
Mr. Parker would place on the higher level 
(not yet excavated) on which St. Hadrian 
and St. Luke stand; and Mr. N ichols marks 
it definitely as behind the Curia Hostilia, 
but he well sums up thus :— 

“ It is remarkable that, of all the other objects 
which have been mentioned in connexion with 
the Curia, there is only me which can be con¬ 
fidently identified with any existing remains. The 
Comitium, the Rostra, the Graecostasis, the 
Senaculum, and the Janus, as well as the Curia 
itself and the Forum of Caesar, have all disap¬ 
peared, without leaving any certain traces behind 
them. The one monument which still exists in 
ruins is the Temple of Concord.” 


As to the doors mentioned on p. 182, it is s 
be noted that they do not go into the Tab. 
larium, but pass under it, and the steps fon 
them come out on the other side. 

There is another remark of Pliny’s which 
ought to be of some use for determinb; I 
various localities. He says that the closet* ! 
legal business was marked when the sunk] 
sunk from the column of Maenius to fit 
Prison. Where was the column of Maenis- 
Mr. Parker would place it at the north tele 
Maenius’ Rostra, nearly at the nortli-w* 
corner of the Arch of Septimius Severn 
“ the setting sun would thus throw tin 
shadow of a tall column across the Gr* 
costasis on to the walls of the Prison tr 
we must first agree where the Graecostj-s 
and the Prison were. All these difficult: -, j. 
however, sink into nothing compared wb , 
that as to the site of the Temple of Jupiter, 
Capitolinus : was it on the Ara Celi ora | 
the Caffarelli Palace ? and, in either ca.% j 
what is the real meaning of the famous pi- , 
sago in Tacitus as to the burning oi lit 
Capitol (itself a most equivocal word) uni: 
Vitellius ? 1 

Mr. Parker's separate volume or ' 
Aqueducts takes us to more certain ground 
He has followed each aqueduct up to» 
source, and his gnide, Fabio Gori, wa- w 
to show that the Company which 
restored the Aqua Marcia had not gone is 
enough, and that the real spring of 
Marcia was a mile further from Rome tUi 
the one the Company had taken. Ti» 
aqueduct has now been carried to that poitSa 
so that the ancient Aqna Marcia m*| - 
comes into Rome again, and is gettxgt 
rapidly into general use, as it is by is 
the best drinking-water. In tracing fl* 
aqueducts into Rome the question arises I 
to tho sites of the old gates, and Mr. Pw>'« 
has shown that they were not exactly iiA : 
lines of the old earthworks, but some*:* 
thrown back, so that the approach to t'bes 
was flanked from either side, which rai 
them more defensible from a military poii 
of view. 

There is an appendix on the phrase if 
vetus, which Mr. Parker thinks may be 
contraction of specus vetus —a conjecture* 
cannot think probable. The usual inM 
pretation refers these passages to a Temp 
of Spes Vetus outside the Porta Maggie 
there being another in the Campus H&ri« 
In Livy ii., 51, it is said that the Ltra 
cans crossed the Tiber and fought one bid , 
at the Temple of Spes and another at tj - 
Porta Collina. Mr. Parker thinks that i ( 
first battle was fought in the Campos Jto - 
tins. But then we must suppose that th 
Etruscans recrossed the river, and crass* 1 
it again above to get to the Porta Collin',* 
all which there is no mention. The Tern]* 
of Spes in the Campus Martins was m 
built till 854 B.C., and it is much more 
bable that the Etruscans crossed the TM 
above Rome into the Ager Romanus, sM 
fought one battle near the Porta Mag-’W 1 * 
and a second near the Collina. Dion'-** 
ix., 24, expressly says the first battle 
“ eight furlongs from the City, at the Temf* 
of Hope,” and the Greek word ’EXric ad’- 1 '* 
of no ambiguity. Spes Vetus most, thefr 
fore, be left in possession of her temp* 
which is mentioned in several passages. 
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The volume on the Mosaic Pictures is 
rv interesting, and it includes a full ac- 
raut of church and altar decorations, 
[ere. njain, Mr. Parker has done good ser- 
icc in establishing something like a chro- 
jloi'ieal arrangement of the paintings and 
u-iiirs. In truth, his whole work must be 
lieid by the facts contained in it, and not 
his applications of passages from ancient 
thors, in which he does not claim to be an 
pert. The splendid series of photographs 
jcnted under his direction are of penna¬ 
nt value; and part of what he has thus 
cserved has perished, or is perishing, 
le mosaics at Rome form an invaluable 
rie>. and the copies at South Kensington 
tui be seen. The art may possibly revive 
, a "renter extent than it has done at pre- 
nt, and there is an idea of permanence 
vs 1 .nred to the mind by it that makes 
tsiii’s particularly suitable for the decora- 
mof churches. It is unfortunate that the 

t-m-.i;t of theological dispute has intruded 
to the history of the Catacombs aud their 
lit,!;:tsand mosaics; but it was probably 
cvit Jde. 

31 r. barker's project is to print a series of 
tps. with different colours to represent the 
iMi.'igs of different ages ; and, if this can 
done, it will be a great help. In the 
lit,try map, one does uot get a clear idea 
the state of things in the earlier times, 
'"i.' the ground was so completely covered 
tli buildings. 

Chaiu.es William Boase. 


HIE ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

so f r as the reading of papers is concerned 
A - cmion has done much better than the 
titat". The number of papers has been con- 
Oi , ■: a few were of much interest, and all 
r- .:-tened to by a sufficiently large company, 
lb ’> i 1 meetings were all late, and many of the 
: . tired. A morning or two given exclu- 
o ;.i such work would, we are certain, benefit 
Sm'c of archaeology in the end far more than 
-• u ul long days’ excursions, 
hr u-ighbourhood of Llaugollen is not so rich, 
itwuhgically, as that of Hereford. But the 
w-i,ius, in spite of oho or two rough and 
'Jiy days, have been extremely pleasant; and 
ur.u e.m follow them from day to day without 
“j 5 - a fresh interest in Wales and in its 
T - :i - history. Everywhere, in every archaeo- 
iuti (iivisiou, and throughout all periods of 
: tv. \\ elsh peculiarities are strongly marked. 

tiustles are not like English castles. The 
Jsur Miown on Welsh sepulchral effigies often 
•"t» widely from that displayed on English 
"s' ut the same period; and a seventeenth 
' -7 manor-house in Wales hardly resembles 

* :-h manor-house of the days of James I. 
ll *'' Restoration. The Association has well 

the beautiful valley of the Dee from 
L1 ' n to Bala; and this difference has been 
"M' nt throughout every expedition. Dinas 
which lifts itself above the town of Llan- 
introduced the antiquaries to one special 

* jf a Welsh mediaeval stronghold. Perched 
I of a rocky hill once crowned by the 

,„ 01 a true British dinat, the situation is 
j ut'' that of a Rhenish robber-hold than of 
•' j-V'Le on the Saxon side of the Marches, 
'"ucre but in Wales do we lind such a hill-for- 

* ta te;i possession of in later times and made 
- «rv i it may well be so called) of a mediaeval 

• the hill commands the valley; and along 
ln - T a wiudiug of the “ sacred ” river the ruined 
01 ^ le castle appear overtopping the lower 
, or towering high between some opening 


in the ranges. It cannot be seen from Valle 
Crucis, the well-known Cistercian house founded 
in 1200 hv Madoc ap Griffith, the Prince of 
Powys, who was at that time lord of Dinas 
Bran; but it is only in the depth of the valley 
that the castle hides itself, and from the hill¬ 
side above it is conspicuous. Thus the Castle 
and the Convent, as in so many other instances, 
were not far apart; and the retainers of the Welsh 
prince may have been well acquainted with the 
“ Abbot’s ale’—to drink which a certain Welsh 
bard invites hi3 friend with much warmth of 
vicarious hospitality. 

Tiiree Cistercian houses—Valle Crucis, Basing- 
werk, and Cyrnmer, near Dulgelly—have been 
visited by the Association. Of these Valle Crucis 
is the most perfect, and by far the most beautiful. 
The situation of no monastic ruin is more lovely; 
and the open triplets of the east and west fronts 
frame a landscape of wood and rough hill so 
exquisite that one is glad to remember how the 
Cistercian rule forbade the use of stained glass in 
their churches—so that the scene may have been 
before the eyes of the monks almost as we now see 
it. Valle Crucis is throughout Early English, 
with a gradual development of style toward the 
west. What little sculpture there is is of un¬ 
common type, and consists, of course, of foliage (the 
rule disallowed all representations of the human 
figure, except one “ picture ” of Our Lord). The 
dormitory of the monks, on the east side of the 
cloister, with a small lean-to chamber looking 
into it, apparently for the “ praepositus monach- 
orum,” remains tolerably perfect. Below it are the 
chapter-house and sacristy, with a room over the 
former, lighted by small lancets. This room, like 
the chapter-house itself, projects eastward from 
the dormitory ; and was probably the scriptorium 
of the monastery. 

The curious tomb-slabs ranged on the sward of 
the Abbey church were explained by Mr. M. II. 
ltloxam, than whom we have no more competent 
instructor in this class of antiquities. On one of 
them, the memorial of “Gweirdd, filia Owein,” is 
the date 12110 in Roman numerals—a very early 
and noticeable example of a dated monument. On 
the mound or tumulus which supports Eliseg’s 
pillar, a very short distance up the valley, beyond 
the monastery, Mr. Bloxatn read a paper explana¬ 
tory—so far as any explanation is possible—of 
that famous column, with its now illegible inscrip¬ 
tion. It is fairly to bo called a “column,” if Mr. 
Bloxam be right in his belief that it was a Homan 
relic, brought from either Deva or Uriconium, 
and that the inscription, which is in minuscules, 
and resembles the Irish handwriting of the Book 
of Kells and similar manuscripts, is of the eighth 
century, or perhaps a little earlier. The inscrip¬ 
tion can no longer be deciphered; and all we know 
is that it contained a long Welsh genealogy, and 
bore reference to events which occurred in Britain 
before the Romans had left the island. Such 
knowledge only tantalises. It is more satisfactory 
to be assured that this stone, on its mound, was 
the marked feature of the valley' before the 
foundation of the monastery, and that “ Llan 
Egwistle ” was the name of the place at that 
period. The abbey, or the place of the abbey, is 
so called in its earliest charter, and one of its 
latest extant seals has this name as its legend. 
This knowledge we owe to Mr. Loftus Brock, who 
read, on the spot, an interesting paper on Valle 
Crucis. 

The superb Perpendicular church of Wrexham, 
and that, almost equally fine, at Gresford, were 
visited on the same day, and afforded good illus¬ 
trations of a peculiar ecclesiastical type in which 
there is no architectural division between nave 
and chancel, the separation being effected by rich 
wooden screen-work. Gresford remains in this 
condition, and the early sixteenth century rood- 
loft, with its overhanging canopy, is still 
in place. Wrexham has been singularly altered. 
The nave ai-cade shows that the church 
was at first Late Decorated, and that, as at Gres¬ 


ford, there was no chancel arch. Late in the 
fifteenth century an addition was made. The east 
window of the chancel was opened, and beyond 
it was built a polygonal apse extending for some 
distance eastward. This formed the new chancel; 
and the tracery' of the former window was allowed 
to remain, so as to form an elaborate open screen 
of stone between the nave aud the apse. This 
stone tracery has been broken away, but enough 
remains to show its original character. The eilect 
must have been unusual, but perhaps not unplea¬ 
sing. The effigy of Hugh Bellot, Bishop succes¬ 
sively of Bangor and Chester (d. 1000), which 
lies under the south wall of the chancel, is, as 
Mr. Bloxam pointed out, one of considerable inte¬ 
rest. Tlie bishop wears the academical robes of a 
Cambridge Doctor of Divinity—a “ cappa clausa ” 
and a furred tippet—over his episcopal rochet and 
chitnere. Only two other examples are known. 
One is on the tomb of Bishop Carey, in Exeter 
Cathedral; the other was the figure of Archbishop 
Grindal, unhappily destroyed by the fire which 
ruined the church of Croydon. In Gresford church 
the efligv of a certain Madoc ap Llewellyn, 
dating about 1 ■!•'!(), affords a good illustration 
of a peculiar kind of armour found only in Wales. 
What elsewhere would lxt chain-mail here appears 
as if studded witli plates of iron, about the size of 
nail-heads. These plates must have been fastened 
on linen or on leather. Mr. Bloxam has been the 
first to drew attention to this kind of mail, which 
seems to have escaped the attention of Sir Samuel 
Mevriek. 

The great castles of Chirk, of Denbigh, and of 
Ruthin afford material for the explorations and 
discussions of weeks, rather than of a few hours. 
The extraordinary amount of substructure now 
visible at Ruthin demands careful planning. Be¬ 
sides visits to these a paper was read on the 
castles of Harlech and Criccieth—so that the 
military architecture of some part of North Wales 
was tolerably well considered. Among other 
papers read during this Congress should be men¬ 
tioned that by Mr. H. C. Compton, on the 
“ Ancient Law's and Statutes of Wales ”—a very 
important subject, well treated; one by Mr. 
Grover, on the “ Welsh Converts of St. Paul”—a 
discussion of the Claudia and Pudens story; a 
remarkable paper bv Hr. Phend, who has just 
returned from the East, and supposes that he has 
discovered dracontine traces in certain of the 
greater Eastern temples—an experience which he 
brings to hear on the primitive fortified town 
which covers a summit of the Eiti in Caernarvon¬ 
shire (described by Mr. Barnwell in the Arrhaeo- 
loi/in Cambi eims ); Mr. Tucker’s (Rouge Croix) 
paper on the arms assigned to Wales; Dr. M ar- 
golioutb’s discovery that the Kymry were so 
named from Ornri, King of Samaria; and, last 
not least, a'short but pregnant paper by Prof. 
Rhys on certain Welsh names in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Llangollen. The Professor of Keltic was 
fortunately present during the reading of Dr. 
Margoliouth’s paper, and he afterwards vindicated 
the dignity of science and the honour of his 
country in a manner which will long live in the 
recollection of those who heard him. 

“ Owen Gleudower and his Times ” was the sub¬ 
ject of a paper read on the site of his house 
—Sychnant, not far from Corwen—by Mr. G. 
Wright, the principal Secretary of the Association. 
Mr. Wright's admirable management of the ex¬ 
cursions, and, indeed, of the general affairs of the 
Congress, calls for the sincere recognition of all 
those who were present. 

RicirARD John Kino. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Whilb much is being said and written about 
the establishment of a British Academy in Rome, 
certain enterprising individuals, seeing the diffi¬ 
culties which lady students especially have to 
encounter in their pursuit of art in Rome, have 
proposed to found a School of Art in that city to 
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■which ladies only will be admitted, and which will 
secure for them all the advantages of a home, 
giving them at the same time every facility for 
carrying out a course of study. The scheme is 
now, we believe, almost matured. A house has 
been taken in the Via degli Artisti, in one of the 
healthiest parts of Rome; and it is proposed, if the 
requisite funds can be raised—-and there seems 
little doubt on this subject—that the school shall 
open next month under the auspices of Miss Mayor, 
who has offered her personal services for the first 
year in the direction of the new establishment, 
Ilelp is naturally wanted at the outset, but it is 
believed that the institution will soon become 
entirely independent and self-supporting. There 
are two studios in the house always open for pur¬ 
poses of study ; and fSignor Cammerano, professor 
in the Academy of San Luca, at Rome, has 
undertaken to act ns director in the Art School 
and to be responsible for the efficiency of the 
teaching. Further information may be had on 
application to the secretary, Miss Mayor, 8 Gayton 
Crescent, Hampstead. 

The Government of the United States have 
presented the South Kensington Museum with six 
models of the ancient cave and cliff dwellings 
found in the San Juan basin, a district situated at 
the point where the States of Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and Xew Mexico join. This district was 
surveyed in 187"), and comprises an area of 0,000 
square miles. Mr. \Y. II. Holmes reports that 
there is evidence that it once supported a numerous 
population; “ there is scarcely,” he states, “ a 
square mile examined that would not furnish 
evidence of occupation by a race totally distinct 
from the nomadic savages who hold it now, and 
in every wav superior to them.” The structures 
are stone, whether combined with adobe or sun- 
dried bricks he is unable to decide, lie divides 
them into lowland agricultural settlements, cave 
dwellings, and dill" houses or fortresses, the last 
used in time of war for placing the women and 
children in safety. Flint and stone implements 
and fragments of pottery are the only remains 
found among them. The circle and parallelogram 
seem to be the form of these dwellings. The 
models sent from the United States give a cave- 
dwelling in the lower canon of Rio do Chelly, in 
Arizona, consisting of a range of castellated 
buildings, with towers scattered at intervals, pro¬ 
bably used for signal or watch towers. Another 
model gives the same restored. There are models 
of cliff ruins, built in the face of the rocks, in the 
valley of the Rio de Chelly, and in the canon of 
the llio Marcos, Colorado, and one of a circular 
building, forty feet in diameter, resembling a 
round tower, in South Western Colorado. The 
models aro placed at the extremity of the new 
gallery just opened on the upper floor of the Hor¬ 
ticultural Gardens' Buildings. 

Messes. Virtue and Co. announce, among 
their new Fine Art publications for 1878, The 
Works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with a bio¬ 
graphical sketch, &c., by James Dafforne; Studies 
In/ Sir Edwin Landseer, It.A., with a history of 
his art life, and a New Series of Pictures by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, by W. Cosmo Monkhouse; The 
Albert Memorial: its History and Description, by 
James Hatforne \ St. John and the Seven Churches, 
by the Rev. Robert Vaughan ; and The History 
of Ceramic Art in Great Britain, from the Earliest 
Period to the. Present Day, by Llewellynn Jewitt, 
in two volumes, with nearly 2,000 engravings. 

We have received the Report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Society of Athens for 1870. Their 
work for the year comprises excavations at 
Corinth, Tanagra, and Mykenae. These last 
were undertaken, as is well known, by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, in the name and under the supervision of 
the society, it being stipulated that he should bear 
the expense and reserve to himself the privilege 
of the first publication of all discoveries, the 
objects themselves to remain the property of the 
society, on behalf of the Greek nition. His ex¬ 


penditure, it appears, amounted to 30,000 drach¬ 
mas. The society's share of incidental expenses 
has been about 4,000 drachmas. The most im¬ 
portant, however, of the society’s operations has 
been the clearance of the rock of the Acropolis on 
its southern side, in the course of which founda¬ 
tions of buildings have been brought to light which, 
although intermingled with Byzantine remains, 
correspond with the description of Pausanias. 
The pages devoted to this object in M. Kouman- 
oudes’ Report, and the plan appended to it, form 
an interesting introduction to a new chapter in 
the history of the topography of Athens. Exca¬ 
vations at Delphi and at Eleusis are announced 
as part of the society's future programme. It is 
to be hoped that they will be enabled to resume 
the publication of their Journal, which has been 
discontinued for some years, and that the cata¬ 
logue of their collections will not long remain 
unfinished or unpublished. When these collec¬ 
tions have been properly arranged and exhibited, 
the society will be able to boast of one of the 
most interesting, if not of the richest, museums in 
Europe. , 

Rembrandt's Anatomical Lecture is now re¬ 
stored to its place in the Gallery of the Maurits- 
huis, and De Ncderlandsche Spectator takes tho 
opportunity to give some interesting account of 
its vicissitudes. 8iucel700 it has been at least 
four times under the hands of the restorers. In 
1739 all the pictures in the Surgical Guild were 
cleaned up, and it is particularly recorded that 
the mantle of Prof. Tulp was “repaired.” In 
1781 Quinckhart received 150 florius for beautify¬ 
ing all the pictures belonging to the College, and 
in 1817 there is recorded the more serious expen¬ 
diture of 453 florins for restoring the great Rem¬ 
brandt. In 1800 the Anatomical Lecture was 
carefully cleaned bv Mr. E. L. Le Roy. The 
present manipulator has been Mr. Ilopman ; the 
result of his labours is commended as entirely 
satisfactory. 

M. Aim ft Millet, the French sculptor, whose 
reputation was established by an Ariadne aban¬ 
doned, and who is the author of a colossal statue 
of Vercingetorix which crowns the hill of Alesia, 
and was commissioned by M. Gamier to execute 
the Apollo holdiny the Lyre which forms the 
highest point of the New Opera-House, has just 
finished a terra-cotta bust of the senator Edmond 
Adam, who died recently. Although modelled 
from memory, this bust is an excellent likeness. 
It will be executed in marble for next year's 
Salon. It gives an accurate rendering of the 
double expression of energy and gentleness pecu¬ 
liar to this remarkable man, who was Prefect of 
Police during the first half of the siege of Paris. 

The second part of the General Inventory of 
the Art Itiches of France has just appeared (Plon). 
It completes the first volume, which is devoted to 
the religious buildings of Paris, and contains an 
alphabetical table of contents by M. P. Chdron. 
These studies on the churches of Paris have 
caused the re-discoverv of a considerable number 
of old pictures all traces of which had been lost. 
M. Paul Mantz, for instance, has recognised in the 
little church of Sainte Marguerite a picture on 
panel painted by Salviati in 1554, which the 
annotators of Vasari believed to be lost. It re¬ 
presents the Descent from the Cross, and has this 
historical peculiarity, that Joseph of Arimathea, 
who is supporting the body of Christ, is really’ a 
portrait of Henry II. in the later years of his 
reign. 

TnE Fourth Annual Exhibition of Modern 
Paintings at Brighton opened on Thursday last. 
Tiie catalogue contains upwards of eight hundred 
numbers. 

M. Ai.rnoNSE Wavters, the learned archivist 
of the citv of Brussels, whose researches into the 
history of his country’ have yielded so many rich 
results, has contributed to the last two numbers 
o'' LArt the beginning of a history of Rubens. 


Several details not generally known are relatri: 
the first chapter with respect to his birth, wtii 
have special interest at the present time. , 
Siegen and Antwerp are each disputing for tb 
honour. 

A number of statues symbolical of the to o 
countries represented at the Exhibition of h‘< i 
are being executed by different French ink ;' 
note for the decoration of the facade of the pro 
of the Champ-de-Mars. There are to be alterir 
as many as twenty-one figures, each co-- 
4,000 fr.' 

M. Charles Ruei.ens, conservator of ma. 
scripts in the Bibliotheque Rovale at Bratsk*.is 
just published an important work entitle! hw- 
Paul Rubens: documents et let!res. in whir: hi 
has made known several new particulars with t>’ 
gard to Rubens’s life, and has rectified manynts'i 
of preceding biographers. Another publicans ill 
the tercentenary is a short hut well-studied ».i, 
on Rubens by M. Max Sulzberger. j 

Two paintings by Lambert Lombard tt::- j 
senting the Scourges of God have jns i-.-c 
acquired by the Royal Museum at lira!-* 
These curious works no doubt once fri-i 
part of an altarpiece or votive picture set up a 
memory of deliverance from some calamity tt 
the right-hand panel is depicted the seior c 
the plague, which a religious procession hstix 
an image of the Virgin is endeavouring tears | 
by prayers and psalms, and with apparent siiosi j 
for the Pest-Angel who follows is sheatliiwui 
sword. On the other panel a shipwreck b -t 1 
from which only a single person has escajm!.’* 
is represented standing on the shore in »sii 
tilde of prayer, while an angel bearing tb’ ■'* 
descends to comfort him. The two panrk i* 
merly belonged to the celebrated gallery oi k 
King of Holland, and in spite of their quiitct* 
are interesting works, anil less Italianised tail 
most of Lambert Lombard's paintings. 

Among the recent nominations to the I.-.* 
d'Houneur appear the names of M. Munke.-y.tb 
celebrated Hungarian painter, and M. Yriarti.tk 
well-known writer on Art. 

TnE Brussels Museum lias lately acquir'd a 
important painting by Gullait —The Wiw f 
Antioch. It has been bought bv the Govenuzd 
for 20,000 fr. 

M. Muller, of the Museum of Copenhagen.hj 
just published in Danish, but with a rism-n 
French, a very elaborate enquiry into the utc '■ 
signification of the form of cross now Jetr-nfl 
known as the suastika, the name under which Ih 
Sehliemann popularised it. The enquiry exteudj 
into the antiquities of all the ancient natiorf 4 
Europe, beginning naturally with the Greeks »!* 
have left more, if not better, specimens of it' * 
any of the others. That this particular for 1 * 
cross is—as an ornament—nothing more or .<* 
than the Greek fret reduced to its aim?'* 
elements, has been pointed out before non; ** 
besides being an ornament it is said to bavel-<* 
also a symbol, and when a student is once c-U’ 
viuced of that, he very soon discovers all®* 
ner of reasonable explanations of it. It is li ‘ 
ficult to know where to stop. We do not c;® - 
plain of the thoroughness with which M. V ' 
bus dealt with his subject, though we thin ■ 
rather an excess of thoroughness to search ' ’ 
connexion between this cross and the t ” 
legs on the Manx standard, the more so since -■ 
three legs (Triskele) are evidently synil 
something. It is scarcely fair to try to get s: ■' 
meaning of the suastika through them, it h*' "- 
fonr legs to begin with. There are some *" 
think that the Manx standard must have Wee st¬ 
rived from the Greeks, with whom it * 
favourite symbol, and no donbt it is curious to 
two peoples so distant from each other in 11 ■ 
wavs than one should have the same sign. 1 
might say the same of the lion, who is qm 
Greek as bo is British; but then he is no. w 
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strange a figure as these three legs running dif¬ 
ferent wavs. No one would argue from the lion 
on the British standard that he had once existed 
here in the native grandeur which he symbolises, 
vet it is conversely much the same to argue from 
the cross being once an actual ornament that it 
afterwards became a symbol among the same 
pee,pie. Still it is not a question whether we agree 
with M. Muller and others at present. Our duty 
is rather to point out how very completely lie has 
•oiiected the wide-spread material on which a 
udoment may be formed. The illustrations are 
iimieraus, and the notes full of detailed informa- 
ion. 

The death is announced of the French land- 
cape-painter 51. Daliphard, chiefly kuown by his 
■emarkable water-colour sketches made during a 
on; sojourn in the East. 


THE STAGE. 

Thf new drama entitled Liz: or, that Lass o' 
Lonies, founded bv the authors. Messrs. Joseph 
Hatton and Arthur Matthison, on a story by Mrs. 
Humett, an American novelist, was performed for 
the first time in London on .Saturday last, at the 
Opera Comique. It is a romantic play, dealing 
with the life of the mining population of Lanca- 
-hire ami their employers and patrons. Out of 
'lies; materials the authors have been enabled to 
iirnhli their piece with tho exciting incidents 
ride!i seem indispensable to the success of a play 
f this kind; but tho interest is mainly derived 
■cm its pathetic story, and, above all, from the 
hirteter of the heroine, whose rugged but tender 
□d earnest nature is depicted with admirable art 
v Miss Bose Lecleroq. Liz, which is in four 
cts. originally appeared at Liverpool a short 
me sco. An original comedietta from the pen 
fMr, Gerald Dixon, entitled Married Another, 
as produced at the Oprira Comique on the same 
tension. We may here notice that this theatre 
as passed, for a short season, into the hands of 
It. John KadelitT, who is assisted by Mr. Charles 
I rton and Mr. J. G. Taylor in the practical 
usicesa of the theatre and the stage. 

Mr. Iln.xity Irving has been succeeded at the 
katre Koval, Manchester, by Mr. Charles Cal- 
", who has placed Henry VIII. on the stage 
•fo a remarkable profusion of scenic illustration, 
r. Calvert's acting of Wolsey was impressive, and 
fwed a careful and intelligent reading of the 
urarter. lie was ably supported by Miss Ward 
1 foe Queen. Mr. Belford’s version of the King 
«s rather that of tradition than of history. While 
okmg the character, he certainly overstepped the 
'desty of nature in the vehemence and loudness 
, bis elocution. Mr. Calvert claims that this is 
» most complete attempt yet made to place 
Imry VIII. adequately on the stage. The scenes 
us an archaeological value; and the last, in which 
k spectator sees, as from the deck of the royal 
1‘yy, a panorama of old London, is especially 
taking. The artist is Mr. William Telbin. 

Paris theatres are re-opening, or preparing 
0 re-open, somewhat in advance of the usual 
-d id; though the Odeon, it is true, was at one 
mis accustomed to make a point of dating its 
CA "°u trom September 1. As yet, however, there 
5 no important novelty to record. The manage¬ 
ment of Le Troisieme Theatre Franyais, following 
•k: example of M. Ballande last year, have had 
w-mrae to the collection known as “ Le Thdatre 
lit du XIX' Siecle,” whence they have chosen 
a comedy in four acts and in verse by M. Calonne, 
nir- h, being found in this asylum of unappre- 
’’iitsd dramatic genius, may be presumed to have 

offered in vain to other theatres. M. 

- connes play possesses some good comedy scenes, 

. 'history, though unequally sustained,is fairly 
! ’wresting. It bears, however, so close a resem- 
n ince to XI. I’onsard's well-known L’Honneur et 
■‘"lent that reluctance on the part of managers 


to accept it would be sufficiently intelligible. 
To do M. Calonne justice, he seems to have been 
so far from desiring to conceal his obligations that 
the very title of his work, L'Amour et I Argent, 
may by its close similarity be said to draw atten¬ 
tion to the source of his inspiration. 


MUSIC. 

SACRED MUSIC. 

The Resurrection i an Oratorio. The Words 
selected by E. G. Monk ; the Music by 
G. A. Macfarren ; the Pianoforte Arrange¬ 
ment by F. W. Davenport. (London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) 

“ God is cmr hope and strength ” (Psalm 
xlvi.). Set to Music for Soli, Chorus, 
Orchestra, and Organ, by C. Villiers 
Stanford. (London: Novello, Ewer & 
Co.) 

Prof. Macfarren’s second oratorio was com¬ 
posed, as our readers will doubtless re¬ 
member, for the last Birmingham festival, 
and was produced for the first time upon 
that occasion. It is only recently, however, 
that the vocal score has been published, and 
an opportunity thus afforded to musicians 
to make a closer acquaintance with its con¬ 
tents than could he gained at a single hear¬ 
ing by those who were present at its per¬ 
formance. As probably the most important 
sacred work of its composer it deserves more 
tlmn merely a passing notice. 

Bearing in mind tho great success ob¬ 
tained by Prof. Macfarren’s first oratorio, St. 
John the Baptist, the question that will natu¬ 
rally at once suggest itself will be, Does The 
Resurrection compare favourably or otherwise 
wi th its predecessor ? Such comparisons of one 
work with another from the same hand may 
not always be just; but they are perhaps 
inevitable. In the case now under con¬ 
sideration a decision is of no small difficulty, 
because the two oratorios present very few 
points of resemblance. In St. John the 
Baptist there was a dramatic element of 
strong interest, which is entirely wanting in 
the present work; and how strongly such 
an element affects the reception of an oratorio 
by the general public is shown in the rela¬ 
tive popularity of Mendelssohn’s two great 
oratorios— St. Paul, though musically quite 
as fine as, if not finer than, Elijah, being by no 
means such a favonrite with the majority of 
concert-goers. To return to Prof. Macfarren 
—it will probably not be far from the truth 
to say that St. John the Baptist will be likely 
to win the suffrages of our audiences, while 
musicians will give their preference to The 
Resurrection. 

In its form the present oratorio follows 
pretty closely the model of Bach's “ Passion 
Music.” The narrative of the Resurrection, 
taken from the 20th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, is interspersed with reflective pas¬ 
sages from other portions of Scripture and 
from the Book of Common Prayer, as well 
as with a few hymns. Tho selection has been 
judiciously made, and offers sufficient variety 
to the composer. 

Those who are familiar with Prof. Mac¬ 
farren’s works will be prepared to hear that 
the strength of the oratorio lies in its choral 
portions. In his complete mastery of all the 
resources of counterpoint the composer has 


few equals and no superior in this country ; 
it would, indeed, be difficult to name any other 
English musician who could have written 
some of the choruses in The Resurrection. 
Such numbers as “ This is tho victory that 
overcometh the world,” “ He is the resur¬ 
rection and the life,” “ He pardoneth and ab- 
solveth,” “ He that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea,” and the finale, “Joy all men in onr 
God, the Lord,” are not more remarkable for 
tho command of scientific writing which they 
show than for the fact that nowhere is the 
science obtruded. One never has the feeling 
(which sometimes suggests itself in modern 
music) that the composer is setting himself 
down, of malice aforethought, to show us 
how clever ho is, and how much he knows. 
Tho contrapuntal and fngal devices are all 
introduced as a means to an end, as the. 
natural expression of the text, and not to 
display scholarship ; and it is needless to 
add that they are all the more effective on 
that account. 

While showing the same high polish in its 
workmanship, the solo music is compara¬ 
tively (and only comparatively) somewhat 
less interesting than the choruses. This 
arises from the fact that the special charac¬ 
teristics of Prof. Macfarren’s genius are pre¬ 
cisely those which find the most scope for 
their exhibition in polyphonic writing.' 
Many of the songs aro excellent—wo may 
name as examples, “ Let ns have grace,” 
“ For this our heart is faint,” “ Now is our 
salvation nearer,” and “ His right hand 
shall hold us up.” But in all these numbers 
it is ratiier the truth and appropriateness of 
the expression, and the finish of the accom¬ 
paniment, than the intrinsic beauty of the 
melody, that most impress one ; while to our 
mind the best of all the solo numbers is the 
trio “ The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” just the piece in which tho 
composer's taste and fluency in part-writing 
have the opportunity of coming into promi¬ 
nence. While speaking of the solo music, 
reference should be made to the treatment 
of the narrative portions of the text. 
These comprise seventeen numbers out of 
the thirty-six contained in the oratorio. Had 
they been all set as recitatives the effect on 
the whole work would have been unques¬ 
tionably heavy. The composer has there¬ 
fore entitled them “ Recitation,” and treated 
them mostly in the form of the “Arioso,” 
which is particularly appropriate for his 
purpose, as, while not excluding the declam¬ 
ation of the recitative it combines with it 
the more melodic features of the air. The 
whole of this recitation is allotted to a bari¬ 
tone voice, and much of it is from a musical 
point of view highly effective. 

A detailed analysis of the separate num¬ 
bers of the oratorio would not only carry us 
far beyond onr limits, but would be to a 
large extent unintelligible without the aid 
of musical quotations. Enough has pro¬ 
bably been already said to convey some 
general idea of the character of the work; 
we will only add in conclusion that The 
Resurrection is an oratorio which is not only 
worthy the reputation of its composer, bat 
is one of the best English musical works 
which have appeared for many years. 

Mr. Villiers Stanford, the composer of 
the “46th Psalm,” is a young musician 
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■with whose name at least many of ns will 
he acquainted as conductor of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, to which his 
sacred cantata is dedicated. His work is 
in many respects a contrast to the oratorio 
just noticed; and the comparison of the two is 
interesting as showing the difference between 
the standpoint of our younger musicians and 
that of those whom we would designate as the 
“ old school ”—the term, be it understood, 
is not meant disparagingly. In Prof. Mac- 
farren’s oratorio scarcely the slightest trace 
of the influence of modern German com¬ 
posers is perceptible; his models, so far as 
he may be said to have models, are, we 
think, the older English writers, and the 
great contrapuntists. In Mr. Stanford’s 
Psalm, on the other hand, we find traces of 
the modern German school on almost every 
page; and this, not in absolute reminis¬ 
cences, of which there are at most but one 
or two, but in a general affinity of thought 
and feeling with the music of Schumann 
and Brahms, particularly the latter. It 
could scarcely have been otherwise ; for the 
works of these two composers have been the 
especial subjects of study by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, and not even 
a composer of the highest individuality of 
genius could fail to be more or less in¬ 
fluenced by works which he had studied so 
closely. 

Mr. Stanford’s Psalm consists of five 
movements, each of which follows that pre¬ 
ceding it without a break. The first chorus 
commences with an orchestral prelude, in 
which the chief subjects of the movement 
are announced ; the voices then enter with a 
broad theme, which is mostly treated in pas¬ 
sages of free imitation; at the close of the 
first portion of this chorus (p. 6 of the 
score) we find a passage which seems to 
have been suggested by the first movement 
of Brahms’s “ Deutsches Requiem.” At the 
second verse of the Psalm, “ Therefore will we 
not fear,” a change of time is introduced, and 
a long movement follows containing much 
excellent harmony, and bold modulation. 
The return, at the close of the chorus, to 
the more tranquil feeling of the “ Tempo 
l mo ” is well conceived. The second number 
of the work, a qnartett, “ The rivers of the 
flood thereof,” while containing much good 
writing, is in the value of its ideas hardly 
equal to the preceding piece; but the chorus 
(No. 3) “ The heathen make much ado,” 
in spite of a slight resemblance to the second 
movement of Brahms’s “ Schicksalslied,” is 
in our opinion on the whole the finest part 
of the work. Towards the end of this 
chorus, at the words “ The Lord of Hosts is 
with us,” a new subject occurs, which ac¬ 
quires importance for its subsequent use in 
the finale of the work. No. 4 is a baritone 
solo and chorus, “ 0 come hither and see 
the works of the Lord,” with a prominent 
part in the accompaniment for the harp. 
The music of this piece is flowing and 
elegant; and the introduction of the chorus, 
pianissimo, at the text “ Be still then, and 
know that I am God,” is of excellent effect. 
The fngned finale of the work is elaborately 
and cleverly worked; but (in reading at least) 
it appears slightly dry. There is no task 
which a composer can set himself more 
difficult than that of writing a fugue which 


shall be at the same time skilful and in¬ 
teresting. In the present movement the 
chief fault appears to be a want of unity. 
After the subject of the first chorus, “ God 
is our hope and strength,” has been treated 
at considerable length, Mr. Stanford leaves 
it altogether, and takes up the theme from 
No. 3, “The Lord of Hosts is with us,” 
which seems to have very little relationship 
with the other melody, though the one in a 
slightly modified form is subsequently used 
as a counterpoint to the other. In spite of 
this defect, if such it can be called, the 
whole movement shows the hand of a 
practised musician. So far as can be 
judged from the indications of the instru¬ 
mentation given in the pianoforte part, Mr. 
Stanford handles his orchestra with freedom 
and boldness; on this, however, it is im¬ 
possible to pronounce a decided opinion 
without either hearing the work or ex¬ 
amining the full score. The composition as 
a whole is one which not only does its 
author great credit, but gives promise of 
still better things in the future. 

Ebenezek Pbout. 


The Festival of the Three Choirs, which has been 
held at Gloucester during the present week, has 
been of no more than average musical interest, 
having been characterised by the almost entire 
absence of novelties. As the enumeration of the 
chief works performed was given in these columns 
a few weeks since (Academy, August 11), it is 
needless to repeat it. The one new piece to 
be brought forward was a “ Kyrie ” by Mr. B. 
Luard Selby, which was included in the pro¬ 
gramme for Thursday morning. A copy of the 
music lies before us, and from a careful examina¬ 
tion of it we can credit Mr. Selby with consider¬ 
able taste and feeling, while at the same time we 
cannot but wish that he had not made use quite so 
freely of “ licences" in his harmonies. 

Mdme. Liebhart is giving a series of Promenade 
Concerts at the Agricultural Hall, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. F. Kingsbury. The programmes are 
of the usual miscellaneous and popular character; 
among the vocalists announced during the week 
have been Mdme. Liebhart, Miss Giulia Warwick, 
Mr. Pearson, and Signor Monari Rocca. 

It is with much regret that we learn that Mr. 
Weist Hill has resigned his post as director of the 
music at the Alexandra Palace, and that his excel¬ 
lent orchestra have also sent in their resignations. 
During the time of his connexion with the 
Palace Mr. Hill has done much good honest work 
for art; and there are not so many places in 
London at which music receives due recognition 
that we can afford to lose the services of one 
who has shown himself at once so capable and so 
earnest in the cause to which he was devoted. If 
the Alexandra Palace is to he made a mere pro¬ 
menade, Mr. Hill would of course be out of place; 
but all amateurs had hoped (and we trust that 
the hope may even yet be fulfilled) that music 
would have found a permanent home there, as on 
the other side of London it has done at the Crystal 
Palace. 

The Prospectus of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association for the coming season has just 
been issued. Four concerts are to be given, and 
among the works to be produced are the follow¬ 
ing:—Mendelssohn's 13th Psalm, and the frag¬ 
ments of Lorele i/ ; E. Front's “ Magnificat; ” 
Webers Jubilee Cantata, and a selection from 
Oberon-, Beethoven’s Mass in C; Gade's Cru¬ 
saders ; a great portion of Schubert’s music to 
I Rosamunds-, Haydn’s Military Symphony, over¬ 


tures by Bennett, Auber, Rossini, &c. The con- 
certs will be given in Shoreditch Town Hall, tad 
Mr. E. Prout will continue to hold the past of 
conductor to the association. 

The Sunderland Philharmonic Society hs 
issued its Prospectus for the season. Thus sal, 
scription concerts are to be given in the Yictris 
Halt; at the first Gade's Crusaders and Haiidl • 
Acis and Galatea will be performed; at the secor i 
the Creation ; and Sir Michael Costa's Eli is to h 
brought forward at the third. Mr. Angelo ba¬ 
rest will be the conductor. 

Bernard ITopffkr, a German composer ' 
much talent, whose opera Frithjof was prelmW 
with consiolcrnble success at Berlin in 1-S71. hi? — 
lately died at Niederwald, near Rudeshrim, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. 

The Lower Rhenish Musical Festival nett vie j 
in Diisseldorf is, it is stated, to he conducted by 1 
Anton Rubinstein. ’ 

M R. Theodore Thomas, thecelebrated Amri.m 
conductor, who has done more than any other mi 
for good music across the Atlantic, has just cos- j 
eluded a highly successful season of orchstrs! | \ 
concerts at Chicago. \ 
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LITERATURE. 

Re Life of Christopher Columbus. By 

Arthur George Knight, of the Society of 

J«u3. (London : Burns & Oates, 1877.) 

Ms. Knioht’s book is not written with a 
view to the extension of historical or geo- 
erraplncal knowledge, but to bring out more 
clearly the personal character and lofty 
piety of Columbus, whose name will pro¬ 
bably soon be added by formal canonisation 
to the roll of the Saints of the Chnrch. 
Any steps towards such a laudable object 
we must welcome with gratitude. It is cer- 
ainly desirable in the present day to set up 
ucre saints who are remarkable for their 
■radical character as a counterpoise to 
he vast crowd whose virtues are those of 
neditation ; it is also well to increase the 
lumber of those about whose lives something 
s known as against those whose exploits are 
t.-care or legendary. We wish Air. Knight 
nd his teacher. Count Roselly de Lorgues, 
very success in their enterprise. It is iin- 
wssiblo for one who is not versed in the 
[uantitative measurement of holiness to say 
iow far they have progressed in their labour; 
mt everyone would bo ready to admit that 
hey have a strong case to begin with. 

Mr. Knight takes as his chief authority 
-ount Roselly de Lorgues, who since 1843 
ins been busied in investigating the life of 
.olumbus; but he is also well acquainted 
vitli Prescott, Irving, and Humboldt, of 
vhose works he speaks with the highest 
wpect, though from time to time he has to 
orrect the errors into which they have been 
t‘d by their blundering, because unen- 
ichtened, Protestantism. He is glad to 
■vail himself of their testimonies to the 
nigh moral worth of his hero. The highest 
testimony, however, to the entirely religious 
• de of the work of Columbus was borne by 
l'-dgar Quinet. Nothing that Mr. Knight 
ihngs forward adds to the realisation of 
too religious fervour of Columbus which is 
^pressed in the chapter on the New World 
1,1 L.« Revolutions d’ltalie. A brief quota¬ 
tion will show how unreserved it is :— 

“Le genie de l’humanite respire tout entier 
hbrement dans certaines paroles de Ohristophe 
tolomb. II semble que les brises dee continents 
oconnus scveillent, et que le souffle de l’Etemel 
p 1 *- sur cette ame comae sur l'Oceun createur de 
11 i’cnese. Dieu le pousse: il le sent, il le dit. 
: '; n entreprise est une revelation, son voyage un 
“urade; il est le messager des prophetes. Le 
nouveau monde est n<5 dans cette ame embrassde.” 

We can cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s 
look. It is written with scholarly care, 
taste and sobriety. Of course he holds a 


brief for his hero’s character; bnt very little 
special pleading is required, and we must 
pronounce the defence to be successful. 
There is at the same time much opportunity 
for attack. The sanctity of Columbus does 
not depend upon any fullness of repentance ; 
he is not claimed as one who was disciplined 
into holiness by tribulation. Rather he 
must be set forward as one who was ani¬ 
mated all his life long by a missionary zeal 
and prophetic ardour. To maintain this 
position ho must bo cleared throughout the 
whole of his life from any charge of deliberate 
evil-doing. 

The charges brought against him are of 
two kinds. His enemies in his lifetime ac¬ 
cused him of cruelty and rapacity ; but the 
unanimous verdict of history has gone 
against them. A foreign adventurer was 
likely to have enemies enough who were 
angry at his success. The position of 
Columbus as the head of a band of 
insubordinate and ruffianly Spaniards was a 
difficult one to hold, and no prudenco could 
suffice to decide all the questions which the 
Spanish settlements in the New World 
necessarily involved. Yet in all things 
Columbus behaved with rare moderation; 
up to the highest knowledge of his time he 
acted with wisdom aud discretion; his 
enemies who were sent to supplant him were 
those who made the Spanish rule an oppres¬ 
sion and a curse. In this matter Mr. 
Knight cannot help regarding his hero’s 
doings with some feeling of regret; he was 
too simple—too straightforward; he be¬ 
lieved too much in tho purity of his own 
motives, and had too much faith in the 
goodness of others. Air. Knight sighs to 
think that Columbus lived in the days 
before the Jesuits had elaborated casuistry. 
“ Columbus ought,” he says, “ perhaps to 
have understood better the hopelessness of 
the attempt to force men to be good by dis¬ 
ciplinary enactments, and he, ought perhaps to 
hove been willing on occasion to permit a lesser 
evil in order to escape a greater, hut he seemed 
unable to fathom the lower depths of depra¬ 
vity.” The evil in question is the oppression 
of the Indians against which Columbus set 
his face. We cannot agree with Air. Knight 
in thinking that if Columbus had been more 
willing to allow the Spaniards to proceed at 
once as conquerors he might have become 
more popular, and so might have been better 
able to exercise control up to a certain 
point. The character of the Spanish settlers, 
and the temptations suddenly thrown in 
their way, would have rendered control im¬ 
possible under any circumstances. 

In some cases Air. Knight’s pleadings 
strike a false note. Notably on p. 138 
where he is defending Columbus from the 
charge of treachery in having sent in¬ 
structions to his lieutenant how to cap¬ 
ture by stratagem a native chief, Cao- 
nabo, to whom ho had promised friendship, 
but whose attitude towards the Spaniards 
was still threatening. Columbus might 
easily have been defended on the ground 
that his promise of friendship implied a cor¬ 
responding return, and, if this was denied, 
the promise came to an end. But Air. 
Knight will have in this case no mere mo¬ 
tive of policy. He must stand on higher 
ground than that. “Columbus may have 


thought that he was acting as a truer friend 
to Caonabo by giving him his life and a 
chance of baptism, than by allowing him to 
wage a hopeless war which could only end 
in ruin for time and eternity. ” This assump¬ 
tion that a promise made with an unbeliever 
is to be construed, not according to the sense 
in which it is understood by him, but ac¬ 
cording to a more extended view of his wel¬ 
fare than he can take for himself, is an un¬ 
pleasant subtlety of a later date, which was 
entirely alien to the spirit of Columbus. 

There are some other points on which 
Air. Knight reasons with greater refinement 
than conclusiveness. It is clear that some 
apology is needed for the want of succeeB 
shown by the Spaniards in converting the 
Indians. Columbus was earnestly desirous 
for the spiritual welfare of those to whom he 
went as a missionary, so the blame of failure 
is justly laid by Air. Knight on the priests who 
accompanied Columbus on his second expe¬ 
dition. At their head was Father Bernard 
Boil, a worldly-minded monk, “ whose ap¬ 
pointment had no blessing of heaven upon it ” 
—so far is clear, but Mr. Knight has more to 
prove—“aud, as it now seems, no authorisa¬ 
tion from Rome.” The infallibility even of 
such a Pope as Alexander VI. must be main¬ 
tained, and Mr. Knight is able to do it. King 
Ferdinand applied for the Pope’s sanction to 
the appointment of Father Bernard Boil, a 
Benedictine. The Pope’s Bull, however, was 
issued “ Dilecto filio Bernardo Boyl, fratri 
ordinis minorum.' ’ The Pope, Mr. Knight 
maintains, knew that the Benedictine was 
no good, yet, not wishing to offend the 
King, nominated a Franciscan of the same 
name, and left the King to make the best 
of it. In the absence of any evidence of 
the existence of a Franciscan of the name 
of Bernard Boil, we should have concluded, 
like the King, that the Papal Chancery had 
made an error. The Bull itself, moreover, 
is not to be found among the Spanish State 
Papers, and Air. Knight’s authority is a 
copy preserved in the Vatican. 

We observe, also, that Mr. Knight has not 
made up his mind whether the gift of pro¬ 
phecy is included under infallibility or not. 
He consequently adopts the ingenious method 
of including or excluding it, as best suits his 
purpose. Thus, he excuses Alexander VI. 
from the charge of ignorance in making his 
famous allotment of the East to Portugal 
and the West to Spain. His excuse, that 
such a settlement of the question sufficed for 
the time, and that it is true wisdom to deal 
with difficulties as they arise, is a perfectly 
sound one. But he goes further:—“ The 
Pope might have also had some light from 
heaven to know that before the collision of 
Spaniards rounding the world to the West 
and Portuguese to the East took plaoe at 
the Antipodes, England might have some¬ 
thing to say to lines of demarcation.” 

After thus finding the Pope credited with 
prophetic insight on page 98, we are a little 
shocked to find this gift of prophecy indig¬ 
nantly repudiated on page 105. Mr. Knight 
is there defending the Popes for granting to 
Christian princes the lands of infidels. They 
did it, he urges, in the interest of Christian 
civilisation as it was then understood, just 
as England extends her colonial possessions 
in the interest of civilisation as we now 
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choose to understand it. Here, too, Mr. 
Knight’s argument is fair; but he adds 
“ Again, unless it be assumed that ‘ infalli¬ 
bility ’ (for Popes were as infallible then as 
now) includes the gift of prophecy, the rulers 
of the Church are not to be held accountable 
for the horrible excesses of men who ought 
to have been Christians.” These are trivial 
inconsistencies, which arise when Mr. Knight 
allows his feelings as a partisan to overpower 
his historical sense. They occur with such 
naivete as to be immediately obvious, and do 
not affect the value of his book, which is 
written in a tone of sobriety, carefulness, 
gravity and scholarly refinement, which is 
not very commonly met with in popular 
books on popular subjects, especially when 
they are written with a party aim. 

M. Creighton. 


On English Adjectives in -able, with special 
Reference to Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, 
C.B., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. (London : 
Trubner & Co., 1877.) 

This is a careful monograph, and deserving 
of attention. Its appearance is due to the 
fact that the author “ found that, in order 
to treat, with desirable thoroughness, o£ Reli¬ 
able and words similar, it was necessary to 
survey, in connexion with them, our adjec¬ 
tives in -able generally.” The italics in 
“ with desirable thoroughness ” are our own ; 
but are well worth noting. For the whole 
volume, extending to over 200 pages, illus¬ 
trates a very noticeable fact in the history 
of English linguistic criticism. It may 
fairly be maintained that there is no other 
subject extant which has, in general, been 
treated with such undesirable superficiality, 
such supercilious ignorance, and such dog¬ 
matic blundering. Latin and Greek are so 
well taught at schools that we commonly 
find one of two results: either an author 
makes fairly correct and scholarly statements 
anent them, properly supported by sufficient 
examples, or else he has the grace and the 
good sense to say nothing. But English 
linguistic criticism is often approached in a 
very different manner. The critic who has 
had no school training in the subject, who 
has never seen an English manuscript, who 
has never read our standard authors criti¬ 
cally, or who has probably never read them 
at all except in fragments or in books of ex¬ 
tracts, frequently finds himself in a position 
in which he has to offer an opinion. Ignorant 
of the facts, he retires into himself, and 
evolves his opinions out of his internal con¬ 
sciousness, with a sublime disregard of all 
linguistic history and chronology. This was 
particularly exemplified in the case of the 
very word reliable here discussed. The 
critics cared not to enquire ; they could give 
their opinion more oracularly if left to them¬ 
selves. And very wonderful were the 
opinions which they gave. Some objected 
to it; some defended it. Some called it 
“an Americanism”—meaning thereby silly 
impertinence towards America, as if no good 
words could ever arise in such a quarter. 
Others called it a “ Cockney ” word. Others 
said it was ill-formed, and “ ought ” to be 
rely-on-able, while others declared it to be 
wholly useless, inasmuch as it could always 


be replaced by “ trustworthy,” a dictum 
which may be doubted. 

It is very characteristic of human nature 
that the less a man knows about the facts of 
a subject the more confidently will he use 
the famous word “ ought.” It is as if a de¬ 
claration of what “ ought" to be absolves 
one from all further trouble, and stands in 
place of all enquiry into what has been and 
what is likely to be. A dunce may be easily 
known by the word “ought.” He feels 
that he is ignorant of facts, that he does not 
even know how to collect them, that he 
would not know how to arrange them even if 
collected for him; he therefore jumps to a 
conclusion without their aid, mistaking his 
own notion at the moment for a valuable 
and irrefragable conclusion, that must never 
be challenged. For has he not said “ ought ” P 
And is it “gentlemanly” (see p. 40) to 
adduce any proofs to the contrary after he 
has once spoken ? 

Dr. Hall has some remarks upon this 
which are so excellent that we qnote them 
here with pleasure:— 

“Of those who talk and write as if they 
thought that a knowledge of philology comes by 
inspiration, and has' inspired themselves in parti¬ 
cular, the number is legion. And the less they 
have of this knowledge, the greater, often, is their 
daring. Tell a person of this class that he can no 
more with safety pronounce, intuitively, on a phi¬ 
lological matter than on an astronomical or a 
chemical, and his answer is ridicule. Still .... 
every word has a history; and without acquaint¬ 
ing one’s self with that history, how, with reason¬ 
able confidence, can one make positive assertions 
regarding it ? Nor, in order to have a complete 
history of a word, can we, after investigating its 
ancestry, dispense with inquiry concerning its 
cousins, and perhaps even to the third or fourth 
remove. Here its etymology, its morphological 
variations, and its changes of signification, are 
contemplated. But, besides all this, there are the 
questions of its being analogical in form, or the 
contrary; of its age in our vernacular speech 
[please mark this, for it is quite common to 
neglect chronology] ; of the conventional sense or 
senses of it now, or formerly, most accredited; of 
its respectability or vulgarity; of its utility or 
superfluousness; and a great many questions more, 
which these samples may serve to suggest. Now, 
most certainly, these are not things to guess about, 
and yet we daily meet with people who treat them 
as if they could be ascertained by mere instinct or 
conjecture, who contemptuously resent any re¬ 
luctance in others to accept their chimerical con¬ 
clusions, and who, if demonstrated by an exhibi¬ 
tion of facts to have discoursed headlong nonsense, 
turn upon their critic, and call him bad names— 
pedant and such like ” (p. 12). 

And a little further on we find words of 
equal wisdom, words not to be gainsaid, nor 
to be lightly regarded by the best of us; 
yet certain, alas ! to be disregarded by those 
who might most profit by them:— 

“ Conjecture, in discussions on language, is by no 
means to be discouraged; only it should not be 
put forth under a false character. In the domain 
of philology, a single fact is, ordinarily, worth a 
thousand speculations. Nor is it, here, simply 
speculation obtruded as ascertained truth, that 
operates to beget false notions. With nine in ten 
of the occasional critics of words who contribute 
their superficial views to newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, a declaration of personal approval or dis¬ 
approval, generally accompanied Dy some auda¬ 
cious historical invention, is propounded as if it 
ought to be received as conclusive ” (p. 24). 

And yet again, Dr. Hall expresses a wish 


that “ philological philosophers were more 
common;” and defines a “philosopher" as 
“ one who, however much or however little 
he may know and believe, indulges no ere. 
dulity, and, above all, has got quit of the 
conceit that he is the centre of the universe, • 
and a pattern for all mankind.” 

We make no apology for quoting thus as ■ 
length. Such words are closely applicate 
to the present state of the study of Engl;-. 
The system of random and rampant gu-,, 
work has lorded it over us only too lot; 
Comparative philology has introduced sod; 
sort of order into the study of Latin ate 
Greek, so that the guessers, though by m ■ 
means extinct, have no longer wholly their 
own way; but in the matter of the study of 
English we are yet in the very thick of the 
fight. Random guesses are still admire! 
for their audacity, and accepted by such » 
have no real knowledge. Yet theoutlooi 
is hopeful. There are several among ns, n 
may trust, who intend to fight out this 
battle in behalf of true scientific criticism 
with all due patience and resolution; and it 
is a cheering thought that, here as ate, 
the truth must prevail at last. 

To return to the word reliable, and to tb 
facts concerning it. Why any partiedr ; 
objection to it was ever made, is not, av j 
all, quite clear. Far more clumsy wm j 
have been in favour for a time, and Iso j 
then given way, while this one has stood ill 
ground well, and is, to all appearance, rooted 
in the language. It is, at any rate, » 
longer worth protesting against, as it has 
completed more than three-fourths of a cen¬ 
tury of existence. The earliest known ex¬ 
ample of it is in Coleridge, who possibly 
invented it, and who used it offhand, as if 
there were nothing remarkable about it, 
while professing to give the substance of t 
speech by William Pitt. Here is the sen¬ 
tence :— 

“ The Emperor of Russia may have annoM«d 
the restoration of monarchy, as exclusively t* 
object. This is not considered as the ultima* 
object, by this country, but as the best means ad| 
most reliable pledge of a higher object—viz-, 
own security, and that of Europe ” (Essays an 
Own Time, p. 296). ' 

The exact date of this sentence is knownS 
it was first printed in the Morning Fosi op 
February 18, 1800. The word was objected 
to in The Literary Churchman for lwt 
pp. 3, 442 ; but used by another writer is 
the same magazine (at p. 390) in 
sincerity. So, too, in the Saturday Fe res 1 : 
it was objected to in vol. xi., p. 319 , 
vol. xii., p. 523, but was used by other 
writers in the same Review frequently 
enough—viz., in vol. xi., pp. 93, 105,3'b> 
495. The same Review also favoured the 
derived words reliability and uurdidf 
without any hint of objection (see vol. xii- 
pp. 87, 206, 238, 415, 420, 486). Dr. Hall 
abundantly proves that the frantic objections 
to the word, as urged by uninformed writers, 
rest upon very insignificant foundation 5 ' 
and we may now fairly allow this per - 
secuted word, after having been in constant 
use for more than seventy-six years, to he 
received as a useful recruit into the vast 
army of our words, composed as it is o! 
very heterogeneous materials. 

The great value of Dr, Hall’s book li® a 
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ts enormous number of quotations from 
i host of authors. He cites almost every 
imaginable word ending in -able that has 
ever been used by inventive writers ; with 
the exception of such as are so common 
as to require no comment. Those who 
are shocked at reliable would be simply 
istounded at such words as the following, 
nany of which have been used by writers of 
he highest rank, and for all of which he 
ites his authorities. The list includes ac- 
ommodable, accustomable, acquaintable, 
dvantageable, aggravable, airable (suitable 
o be sung), anchorable, appealable, ap- 
ilanseable, astonishable, behovable, bowable 
inclinable), chanceable (fortuitous), chap- 
nanable (saleable), clubbable (suited to 
oelong to a club), commerceable, congra- 
tulable, conniveable, contemplable, conveni- 
lble (suitable), corrumpable, countable (ac- 
■oontable), conntervailable, covenable (suit. 
ible), createable, customable ; and these are 
ralyafew selections, without'going beyond 
the third letter of the alphabet. 

There is one question which Dr. Hall 
loes not enter into—viz., as to the exact 
wriod when words in -able first appeared in 
ho language. He cites several from Chau- 
er, Langland, &c. ; and it is certain that 
ter were very abundant soon after the year 
3W. We may note innumerable in the 
yenhite of Inwyt (ed. Morris, p. 267), 
ritten in 1340; and some others in the 
ime work, such as charitable , p. 145, pays- 
•k (peaceable), p. 261. Hampole, in his 
'ride of Conscience, written at the same 
ate, has several examples; such as favor¬ 
ed, profitabel, 11. 1,344, 1,345; unstable , 
'mmjeable, 11.1,420, 1,421 ; and we see that 
ae ending -able was then already established 
7 the occurrence of such words as unstable- 
1. 1,472. Passing backward to the 
airteenth century, such words become very 
are; yet we find in Robert of Gloucester 
*•■>• 1208) a few examples in renable (rea¬ 
mble), p. 414; unstable, p. 510 ; defensable, 

• *49. Dr. Hall mentions the word coven- 
bb, suitable, as occurring in Chaucer (near 
ie beginning of “The Persones Tale ”). This 
1 the very earliest example of a word in 
iWe which we have as yet succeeded in 
nding. It appears in an old Kentish 
cnnon, which can hardly be much later 
tan a d. 1240. Tho preacher is speaking 
f the offer of gold to Christ by the Magi, 
nd says: “ And be thet hi offrede gold, 
“ et as amenable yeftte to kinge, seawede 
“ft he was sothfast kink ; ” i.e., “ and, inas- 
Mch as they offered gold, that is a suitable 
f°r a king, they shewed that he was a 
ei 7 king.” The fact is, as might be sup¬ 
’ll that all words in -able were at first of 
rench origin, and merely borrowed from 
-'rench without material change; and that, 
*“ en these became numerous, the ending 
iras at last recognised as a suffix; after 
™ch, words like breakable, teachable, and 
(r like, were freely coined upon an Anglo- 
^sonbase. Few suffixes have been used 
aore freely and readily, and are so easily 
Mderstood. To coin new words for the 
®once with this suffix is still,, as it long has 
e o, quite an easy matter. 

e can heartily commend this monograph 
such as care for tho history of our lan- 
illustrating a particular class of 


words, it shows clearly enough how other 
classes of words may be profitably studied. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


Calendar of State Tapers relating to Ireland, 
of the Reign of James I., 1611-1614. 
Edited by the Rev. C. W. Russell, D.D., 
and J. P. Prendergast. (London : Long¬ 
mans & Co., 1877.) 

If the present volume, carrying us on 
four years further in the history of Ireland, 
does not quite equal its immediate predeces¬ 
sor in interest, it is only because such an 
event as the colonisation of Ulster does not 
often occur in the life of a people. By 
those, however, who think that the results 
of important action are as worth taking into 
account as the crisis itself which led up to 
them, this instalment of the work of the 
editors will be regarded as of the greatest 
value. It is true that on the great question 
which is always present to the burdened 
mind of the student of Irish history, the 
question whether the evil to come could by 
any possibility have been averted, no papers 
dealing exclusively with Irish affairs, and 
least of all those in this special section, could 
be expected to give all the elements of the 
problem. A great battle of opinion was being 
fought out in Europe, and Ireland was from 
its social condition and its consequent reli- 
gisus tendencies an advanced post occupied 
by the Southern Army on the right flank of 
the Northern Army. Not only for the sake 
of its own development, but also for the sake 
of the great cause for which it was balf- 
unconsciously combating, England could 
not permit such a post to be occupied by any 
garrison but her own. Her retention of 
Ireland is to be justified or condemned by 
precisely the same reasons as tho retention 
of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany; though 
it may be added that, whatever may hereafter 
appear to be the general results of the victory 
of Germany in 1870, the resnlt of the success 
of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was the strengthening of a system 
favourable to freedom of thought and en¬ 
quiry at the expense of a system hostile to 
both. 

Leaving, however, such questions to 
those who have more leisure to follow them 
up, we may fairly ask whether the method 
adopted to secure Ireland was the best pos¬ 
sible ; and it is here that the publication of 
these Calendars is likely to be of service. 
From the beginning to the end a choice of 
two courses lay before the English Govern¬ 
ment—the course of maintaining its supre¬ 
macy by a powerful army which would have 
enabled it to deal tenderly with the social 
and religious habits of Ireland, and to allow 
it to develop itself in its own way ; and the 
course of making up for want of physical 
strength by planting its acres with English 
colonists, by proscribing all expression in 
worship of its religious creed, by entting up 
by the root those social arrangements to 
which the people had from time immemorial 
been accustomed. As is well known it was 
the latter course which the English Govern¬ 
ment chose, not altogether without hesita¬ 
tion. Probably it could not do otherwise. 
It had no standing army at its disposal, and 
when a few years later such an army was 


created by Wentworth, its existence became 
a menace to the English people. At the 
same time it mast be acknowledged that no 
English Governor of Ireland ever fully 
appreciated the highest difficulties of his 
task. He was so convinced that English 
society was better than Irish society, so 
ready to imagine that Irishmen might be 
turned into Englishmen by the application 
of the proper means of compulsion, that it 
was only at rare intervals that facts would 
exercise some influence over him: as, for 
instance, when Chichester argued that the 
natives of Ulster should be satisfied with 
land before provision was made for the 
English and Scottish colonists. He was, 
therefore, always apt to fall back upon the 
old ways, and to treat Irish habits and Irish 
feelings with the bitterest contempt; at the 
same time that his English habit of respect¬ 
ing law embarked him in the pursuit of a 
technical legality which, in the eyes of those 
who suffered from it, went far to heighten 
the injustice which it clothed. 

Of this evil habit the story of the Planta¬ 
tion of Ulster, concluded in this volume, 
offers a telling example. The forfeiture of 
the lands of a whole population on the 
ground of the treason of its chiefs set at 
naught the Irish notion that the land was 
the property of the tribe, not of the chief, 
in favour of a theory derived from English 
feudal law—a theory which might have been 
accepted if it had been produced with the 
object of making the condition of the Irish 
population better than it had been before, 
but which was destructive of all the moral 
influence of the law when it was used to 
make it worse. Equally injurious was the 
other great event of which this volume 
records the particulars. There are times 
when the government of the sword is an 
unhappy necessity. But there never can be 
a time when the government of hypocrisy 
is necessary. The gathering of the Irish 
Parliament of 1613 was an act of pure 
hypocrisy. Arrangements had been care¬ 
fully made to make it look like a Parliament 
of Ireland, while, in reality, it was nothing 
of the sort. Small boroughs were created 
for the avowed purpose of overswaying tho 
vote of the real majority of the population, 
and every influence was used to prevent that 
real majority acquiring a majority in either 
House. The scene of tumult which followed 
has been often told, and may be told again 
with fuller knowledge of details from these 
papers. But tho interest for the historian 
does not lie in these details. It lies in the 
unfortunate attempt to carry out the theory 
of a Parliamentary constitution before the 
national unity was developed which alone 
can make a Parliamentary constitution pos¬ 
sible. It would hardly serve to conciliate 
the Irish people to know that insult had 
been added to injury, and that, not only had 
they been stripped of their lands, but that 
this very process was made to go forth to 
the world as an act to which they had them¬ 
selves given their cheerful consent. So suc¬ 
cessful, however, did the process appear that 
it commended itself to English rulers as 
worthy of imitation in future. 

“The indirect results of the Parliament of 
1613 were regarded at tho time as of great im¬ 
portance, and they continue to be felt down to 
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our own day. These results are summed up in a 
very able letter to the Earl of Somerset by Sir 
John Davys, who regards them as ‘of such im¬ 
portance that greater has not been effected in any 
Parliament of Ireland these hundred years. For, 
first, the new created boroughs have taken place, 
which will be perpetual seminaries of Protestant 
burgesses, since it is provided in the charters that 
the provost and twelve chief burgesses, who are 
to elect all the rest, must always be such as will 
take the oath of supremacy. Next, all the States 
of the kingdom have attainted Tyrone, the most 
notorious and dangerous traitor that ever was in 
Ireland, -whereof foreign nations will take notice, 
because it has been given out that Tyrone had 
left many friends behind him, and that only the 
Protestants wished his utter ruin. Besides, this 
attainder settles the plantation of Ulster.’ ” 

Such results will not seem as satisfactory 
at the present day as they did to an English 
lawyer of the seventeenth century. They 
ultimately substituted the rule of an alien 
minority for the rule of a Lord Deputy, who 
was usually chosen as a man of ability and 
prudence; and they led on future Lord 
Deputies to disregard the shock they gave to 
Irish feeling by violent and hasty changes, 
if only they could persuade themselves that 
their action was technically legal. The Irish 
government of Wentworth was only the 
lull development of those principles which 
were adopted in the reign of James. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


American Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. Samuel Manning, 
LL.D. (London: Religious Tract So¬ 
ciety, 1876.) 

Dr. Manning has made the journey across 
the North American continent by railway 
to San Francisco and back; and, as he 
appears to have done before after similar 
expeditions to different countries of the Old 
World, he has crowned his labours by the 
production of an illustrated book of travel. 
The result in the present instance is a work 
which cannot fairly be said to possess much 
originality or intrinsic worth, although the 
information which it contains, aided by a 
large number of illustrations, and the slight 
religious flavour with which it is seasoned 
here and there, will perhaps render it useful 
for the purposes of the society by which it 
is published. But the author tells us little 
or nothing which has not been told as well, 
or better, many a time before. Some of the 
descriptions—as, for example, the account 
of the Yellowstone Region, which Dr. Man¬ 
ning was unable to visit personally—are 
culled from other writers; and when the 
author sketches from his own observation 
he hardly conveys the impression that he is 
really describing what he has himself seen 
and visited. He looks at things with con¬ 
ventional eyes, and reproduces the old 
scenes, and raises the old points so familiar 
to the reader of books of American travel. 
We have the element of vastness ; the rapid 
growth of Western States and cities; the 
Mormons and Salt Lake city; the Chinese 
difficulty ; the Yosemite Valley; the big trees; 
and a hundred other well-known topics, but 
nothing new, or fresh, or striking about any 
of them. The result is a fairly clear, trust¬ 
worthy, and readable account of the chief 
features of interest in the Northern and 
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Western States, which will be found con¬ 
venient and useful as a guide or text-book 
to those who know little of the subject 
beforehand. 

The illustrations, which are scattered 
through the volume with extreme profusion, 
are generally apposite and effective; the 
chief fault to be found with them is their 
excessive number. They cut up nearly 
every page, and thus seriously interfere 
with the letterpress, and render its perusal 
interrupted and irksome. If the multitude 
of sketches were all the work of Dr. Man¬ 
ning’s pencil, as the title of the book would 
rather lead one to suppose, he might fairly 
claim to be considered one of the most in¬ 
dustrious of men ; but this is clearly not the 
case, for certain of them are confessedly 
taken from photographs, or the drawings of 
others. Some are sketches of scenes un¬ 
visited by the author; and many will 
be recognised as old friends which have 
done duty before in other company. We 
are altogether left in much uncertainty as 
to the extent to which we are indebted to 
the author’s artistic skill. One of the most 
interesting pictures is a copy of a sketch 
of Niagara taken in the year 1677 by 
Father Hennepin, a Franciscan missionary, 
who in the seventeenth century made a 
journey of discovery to the Great Lakes. 
This drawing shows that great changes have 
taken place in the form of the cataract since 
Father Hennepin’s time, and bears out the 
conclusions of geologists that the length of 
the rapids between the falls and the lake 
above is being constantly diminished by the 
wearing-away of the wall of shale and lime¬ 
stone rock over which the water pours. The 
rate of recession has been calculated, and the 
date when the river will have disappeared, 
and the lake empty itself directly into the 
channel below, may be approximately esti¬ 
mated. Another quaint sketch is one 
entitled, “ T’ Fort Niew Amsterdam op de 
Manhatan ”— i.e., the original Dutch Settle¬ 
ment which formed the nucleus of New York, 
and which has been rendered famous by the 
historical genius of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

The last, and perhaps the best, chapters 
are devoted to New England and the State 
of New York. There is a short clear history 
of Harvard and Yale, the old universities of 
America; of the industrial and educational 
experiment of the Cornell University; and 
ofVassar College, near Poughkeepsie, where 
three hundred and fifty girls are passing 
through a course intellectually (and appar¬ 
ently physically also) as advanced and severe 
as the masculine curriculum of Harvard or 
Yale. 

One of the few things which raised Dr. 
Manning’s enthusiasm was the scenery of the 
Hudson River, which he considers, on the 
whole, superior to that of the Rhino or the 
Danube—and in richness and variety, and 
continuous succession of lovely landscapes, it 
is perhaps unequalled. Indeed, some of the 
most charming scenery in America is to be 
found in the State of New York. 

W. B. Cheadle. 


Henrik Iimr.N has in the press a satirical 
drama entitled Samfundets Stotter (The Pillars 
of Society), and Bjornstjerne Bjdrnson a novel 
named after the heroine Magnhdd. 


A Primaeval British Metropolis, with so® 
Notes on the Ancient Topography of th 
South-Western Peninsula of Great Bri. i 
tain. (Bristol: Thos. Kerslake i u 
1877.) 

At the junction of the three countiarf 
Wilts, Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, a 
adjoining the grounds of Stourhead-vb 
the Hampshire Stour takes its rise-* . 
some ancient remains known as Pen Pa 
These pits, which are some thousands 
number, are situated in an elevated ha > 
surrounded on all sides by hills. Thermj 
in size, and are generally just ao far aptf i 
from each other as to admit of a fairly ri , 
path between them. The history and rat®- 
of these pits has long been a pnnie t- : 
antiquaries. Mr. Fosbrooke regarded that i 
as the foundations of the dwelling.pkes, 
of the early British inhabitants, althaAj 
some have considered them to be mereiy :se j 
remains of British mill-stone qnarris-ei 
hypothesis which, on the whole, is nntanhr 
Mr. Kerslake has written and published ths 
pamphlet in the endeavour, not only t» 
prove the accuracy of Mr. FosbnxeF 
view, but further to identify the remainli 
those of the British town which is 
Kairpen-Huelgoit by Geoffrey, Pen-Tfc 
Coit by Camden, and Cair Pensaneksx 
the Nennian catalogue of British fa • 
Geoffrey relates that Vespasian, whet id 
by Claudius, a.d. 47, to subdue Arviragi 
leaving that prince unattacked, sailed to th 1 
Tutonesium littus, and inarched directly i '] 
besiege Kairpen-Huelgoit quae Emm r:d i 
tur. These last three words, Mr. Kersitl 
considers to be a mere gloss, or at Any rt 
nothing but a surmise of Geoffrey's: andi 
is due entirely to their presence that i 
name in question has long been consideredi , 
an ancient name of Exeter. The following* 
the chief grounds on which the author baa 
his position. Firstly, there still exists, eld 
to Pen Pits, a village called Penselwood, ai 
Penselwood is shown to be the same 
Pensauelcoit. Secondly, the topography 
the locality, which is minutely examine 
and strongly supports the author’s vs 
A difficulty, however, occurs in ideal . 
fying the Totonesium littus, which is « 
viously not Totnes in Devon, for this, amorf , 
other reasons, that the length of Britain f , 
measured by Solinus (as quoted by Higde* 

“ frome the clyf of Totonesse ” to Caitha* 
This shore, then, Mr. Kerslake holds to 1* 
that of the modern Christchurch—whereS* 
junction of the Avon and Stour at that ti» 
formed a good harbour. Further, the Ron® 
name Alauna Syl va has never been identified, 
and this seems to be the Roman name i* 
Pensauelcoit—the Wood on the Alauna; a® 
the Alauna Mr. Kerslake supposes to haw 
been the Stour, or, rather, he adduces sevet# 
arguments to show that the Stour and tbs 
Avon were both called Alaenus. Asia 
“ Peonnan by Gillingaham,” whereEdnm™ 
fought with Canute, has been thought hf 
some to be a name of Penselwood jtsdt 
chiefly because that village is near GiJhng- 
ham. But Peonnan seems to be the 
as the modem Pointington Down, which s 
also near Gillingham. The short e oft*' 
British Pen would never have been changed 
into the Anglo-Saxon diphthong eo (Peon- 
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m), of which the long vowel sound in 
oiutmgton is the modern representative. 
Altogether, the identification of Pen Pits 
ith the Kairpen-Iluelgoit of Geofi'rey is 
ipported in a way which is very near being 
t>of positive. As to the difficulty about 
e “ Totonesian shore,” is it not possible 
st “ Totlands ’’—the name of a little village 
d bay in the Isle of Wight—is a relic of 
is name ? Totlands is almost exactly 
posite to Christchurch Harbour, and the 
me “ Totonesium ” might have been ap¬ 
ed to the wholo of the sea between the 
Bid and the shore. Vespasian probably 
ided, then, at the month of the Stour, and 
irehed up that river to Pensauelcoit. Any- 
* who knows the country will see that the 
rition must have been, as the author points 
it, of great strength, as there is a chain of 
11-forts right down to the sea, terminating 
Hengistbary Head. And the importance 
the position amply accounts for the un- 
raal size of the town. Mr. Kcrslake’s de¬ 
ration of the topography of these regions 
very accurate, and his remarks on this 
lint ate—even as apart from his main 
jeet—of great value. The question is one 
considerable interest, and deserves a 
igcr and more adequate discussion. 

A. T. Martin. 


e Works of Robert Burns. Vol. I. 
Poetry. (Edinburgh : Paterson, 1877.) 

E believe Mr. William Scott Douglas is 
lerally allowed to be the very best man 
ing for the editing of Burns : ho is the 
tor of the present publication, and we are 
Before at once prepossessed in its favour— 
. t to speak of its very handsome externals, 
which all is sightly without being pretti- 
L To dedicate the work to Carlyle was 
less appropriate than to got it edited by 
'. Douglas. This edition is to comprise the 
ire works of Burns, prose as well as 
itry, in two divisions, each strictly 
•onological. The present volume goes 
wn to the “ Reply to a Trimming Epistle 
leivc-d from a Tailor,” written in 1786, 
len Burns was twenty-eight years of age. 
very considerable number of poems, it is 
nounced, will appear here for the first 
Be; and great efforts have been made to 
tain the original MSS. Asterisks are 
Erked in the Index against those compo- 
aons which are wholly or partly new to 
l l collected edition: seven asterisks ap- 
* in vol. i. Notwithstanding the im- 
number of editions of Burns, and the 
-luge of diligent enthusiasm expended 
pon them, Mr. Douglas can still say that 
b exhaustive effort had yet been made to 
ulcct together the whole works and corre- 
pondence, unabridged, and showing the 
Bnations: he trusts that now little will be 
dt undone. We will here interject a query: 
vhat has become of the projected edition of 
Brns which no less capable a man than 
r - IV. Bell Scott took in hand somo few 
•ears ago? ’We hear no more of it. In 
‘■a volume there are four engravings (that 
0 the poet’s birthplace, after Bough, is a 
c oice little bit), four facsimiles, and a very 
convenient “ Map of the district of Ayrshire 
re m timately associated with the life and 


works of the Poet, as at the close of last 
century.” 

Mr. Douglas appends an explanatory note 
to each poem. The notes are not excessive 
in length—a considerable merit on the 
whole : for instance, “ Hallowe’en ” gets 
hardly half a page of note, “ The Mouse ” 
only a rather short paragraph : even “ Tho 
Cottar’s Saturday Night ” comes in for less 
than a page. Tho greatest structural diffi¬ 
culty in an edition of Barns is to decido 
what to do with tho glossarial explanations. 
In this handsome library-edition, circulating 
no doubt chiefly among Scotchmen who are 
not tripped up at every line, we think the 
best plan would have been to give, at the 
end of each volume, an alphabetical glossary 
of all the Scotticisms, &c., proper to that 
volume. Mr. Douglas, however, adopts the 
contrary plan—that of notes at tho foot of 
the page, explaining the words or phrases 
as they occur. Thus probably one word gets 
explained at least twenty to thirty times over 
in the course of the volume : sometimes it 
is explained, at other times not; and other 
words just as important or ballling aro left 
unexplained. For example, on p. 4, tho 
words “ laik o’ gear ” are explained as 
moaning “lack of money:” this phrase 
could be pretty well understood unaided, 
and is certainly not more abnormal than 
“ I care na by,” which occurs in tho very 
next line, and of which no explanation is 
supplied. On p. 6, “ park,” in its Scotch 
sense of “ field,” is unexplained; aud, on 
p. 7, “ drumlie.” On the very first page of 
tho text wo find “braw” (in the lines 
“ As bonie lasses I hac seen, And mony full 
as braw ”) explained as meaning “ hand¬ 
some ; ” but surely it here means “ fine, 
smart, well-dressed” — to which “hand¬ 
some ” does not correspond, though possibly 
Mr. Douglas intends it in that sense. The 
stanzas of poems of any length ought 
certainly, we think, to bo numbered : it 
is annoying (as in the note on p. 160) to bo 
told of “ tho sixteenth stanza ” in a poem 
so long as Hallowe’en, and then to have 
to count tho stanzas for oneself. Another 
pitfall for Burns editors is tho question of 
how to treat his indecencies—flagrant enough 
at times, in prose as well as verse. Mr. 
Douglas deals with this matter with a sort 
of qualified consistency. At p. 166 we find 
him entering, but not printing, an “ un¬ 
published poem,” here entitled “ The Court 
of Equity,” which be pronounces not “ pre¬ 
sentable ; ” on p. 345 lie prints the “ Reply 
to a Tailor ” previously referred to, with all 
tho grossness of its finale, saying: “As we 
do not approve of presenting an author’s 
production in a garbled state, we prefer 
giving this piece entire rather than to omit 
it altogether.” 

To sum up: though wo find points here 
and there to demur to in this edition, we can 
heartily congratulate the admirers of Burns, 
and of poetry, in the prospect of having in 
tlieir hands some day, completed in we know 
not exactly how many volumes, such a labour 
of love and of knowledge on the entire 
corpus of the great Scotchman’s life-work. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


Recollections of Samuel Bred;, with Passages 
from his Noto Books, 1771-1862. Edited 
by H. E. Scudder. (Philadelphia : Porter 
and Coates ; London : Triibner and Co., 
1877.) 

The American gentleman of whom this book 
is a memorial was four years old when 
Bunker’s Hill was fought, and was taken by 
his nurse to look at the engagement from 
one of the heights near Boston. He lived 
through the first year of the great civil war, 
until August 31, 1862. During the greater 
part of the ninety-one years of his pilgrimage 
he was in the habit of keeping copious jour¬ 
nals, and at one time (apparently in or about 
1830) appears to have proposed to condense 
these into an autobiographical memoir. The 
result of this intention (of which he seems 
to have thought better in later life) forms 
the first and larger part of this book, the re¬ 
mainder being composed of snippings from 
his journals and note-books, selected by tho 
editor, and strung together under the follow¬ 
ing headings: “ Public Men and Events,” 
“ Notes on Travel,” “ Personal and Society 
Gossip,” “ Manners and Changes.” In his 
Prefaco Mr. Scudder anticipates criticism, 
and maintains frankly the historical value 
of “ personal gossip, and such reminiscences 
and notes as these of Mr. Breck, which he 
believes will be found to have the power of 
reconstructing the past for us as a living 
force” (p. 7). We are unable to go this 
length with him. His author was evidently 
a pleasant gentlemanly person, who lived in 
stirring times, and was lucky enough to 
come across a number of the prominent 
actors in memorable scenes; hut he had 
neither the keen insight nor the dramatic 
power which enable a man “ to reconstruct 
the past for us as a living force.” His recol¬ 
lections are pleasant gossip, of a very desul¬ 
tory kind, neither more nor less; and if 
readers will take them simply as such, they 
may spend several pleasant leisure hours over 
them. Mr. Breck’s father was agent, to the 
French Government for Massachusetts during 
the revolutionary war, and in transacting 
their business, and entertaining all theofficers 
who came to Boston,found reason to regret his 
total ignorance of the French language. He 
resolved that his sons should not suffer from 
the same cause, and so sent Samuel at the 
age of twelve to the College of Soreze, in 
Languedoc, where he spent more than four 
years, and so effectually fulfilled his father’s 
intentions that he partially forgot his own 
language. He also became a Roman 
Catholic, not, it would seem, from any depth 
of religious conviction—as he returned to 
Protestantism when he got home again—but 
from a sort of easy-going camaraderie, which 
was evidently a part of his constitutional 
temperament. 

On the whole, chapter ii., which gives the 
account of his journey to and fro and his 
residence in France—which terminated with 
a visit to Paris in April, 1787, when the 
Notables were sitting at Versailles—seems 
to ns the most interesting in the book, per¬ 
haps because it is the only approach to con¬ 
nected narrative ; but there are plums lying 
about in all parts of the pudding. Of these 
we may note in the early pages the story of 
the dinner of welcome given at Cambridge 
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to the admiral and officers of the first 
Frenoh squadron which entered Boston har¬ 
bour. Mr. Nathaniel Tracy, the host, in 
his anxiety to do special honour to his 
guests, had scoured the swamps of Cam¬ 
bridge, with the result that a large frog was 
served in every plate of soup. “ Ah, mon 
Dieu! un grenouille,” exclaimed the new 
Frenoh Consul, holding his specimen up by 
its hind leg, with such results as may be 
easily imagined (p. 26). This Tracy and 
his brother seem to have been good boon com¬ 
panions, but of somewhat irregular habits, 
relying mainly on privateering for a liveli¬ 
hood. John, the younger brother, taking it 
into his head to stand for the post of 
Treasurer to the Commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts, received many promises of sup¬ 
port from his convivial friends, but only one 
vote. In great astonishment and mor¬ 
tification, he called them round him, 
and enquired of each how he voted, when 
each man hinted a claim to the single 
vote. After enjoying their embarrassment a 
little while, he said to them, “You are a 
pack of traitors, and not one of you has 
anything to do with the vote in my favour, 
for I put it in myself” (p. 30). 

The one or two glimpses which we get of 
General Washington are pleasant and cha¬ 
racteristic. Mr. Breck was a born aristo¬ 
crat, though he would probably have been 
astonished to be told so, and consequently 
quite appreciates Washington’s ample stud 
and his habit of “ taking the air with six 
horses to his coach, and always two footmen 
behind his carriage.” “None of his suc¬ 
cessors,” he thinks, “except the elder 
Adams, has placed the proper value on a cer¬ 
tain degree of display that seems suitable 
lor the chief magistrate of a great nation. I 
■do not mean pageantry, but the decent 
exterior of a well-bred gentleman.” Jeffer¬ 
son, riding out without a servant, and 
hitching his hack up to the railing of the 
White Bouse, is to him merely courting 
“the applause of the vulgar, with whom he 
was, however, too proud to associate in 
private ; ” and Madison and Monroe followed 
his slovenly example, with great detriment 
to American life (pp. 188, &c.). We were 
not aware before that Washington declined 
to notice any of the French emigrants 
who gathered at Philadelphia during his 
second Presidency, and, indeed, should doubt 
whether Mr. Breck had good authority for 
this statement (p. 198) ; but the story he 
tells of Volney’s visit to Mount Vernon to 
obtain a circular-letter of introduction from 
the President, carries its own evidence of 
genuineness. Washington disliked free¬ 
thinkers, and so, when driven into a corner 
by Volney, handed him the following by 
way of letter commendatory : “ Mr. Volney, 
who has become so celebrated by his works, 
need only bo named in order to bo known in 
whatever part of the United States he may 
travel.” Ono seems almost to rend be¬ 
tween tho lines, “ And if any zealous per¬ 
sons in New England should put him 
under the pump the President would not bo 
surprised.” Louis Philippe and his two 
brothers, Talleyrand, Beaumais, the Vicomte 
de Noailles, the Due de Leancourt, and 
Moreau, wore among this group of emigres 
who frequented the house of Mr, Breck’s 


father; and of each of these he has some¬ 
thing to tell ns. Perhaps the sketch of 
Noailles is the best j he was brother-in-law 
of Lafayette, and therefore a great fa¬ 
vourite in America, where he dropped his 
title and turned trader, and was to be seen 
daily on ’Change, “his note-book in one 
hand, and a broker or merchant by the 
button with the other, while he drove his 
bargains as earnestly as any regular-bred 
son of a counting-house” (p. 200). The 
great entertainer of Philadelphia at this time 
has also a special interest for Englishmen as 
the founder of the house of Baring Brothers. 
Alexander Baring married the eldest 
daughter of William Bingham, a millionaire, 
and kept a house, in those days “ not suited 
to our manners ” (p. 201). His attempt to 
introduce liveried footmen and other “ out¬ 
landish pageantry ” failed, as have other 
efforts of “ our young dandies ” to bring in 
fashions contrary to the “unvarnished man¬ 
ners of the people,” such as “ the moustache 
on the upper lip, broad-cloth gaiters, and 
other foreign costumes.” The Barings mi¬ 
grated to England, and in that congenial 
climate blossomed into peerages, and the 
outlandish pageantry found a suitable home 
in Bath House, Piccadilly. We much doubt, 
nevertheless, whether the late Lord Ash¬ 
burton (ne Mr. Bingham Baring) was not a 
plainer and simpler man in his tastes and 
habits than Mr. Breck. At any rate, his 
conservatism was of a much less pronounced 
character, and he would never have burst 
out in a denunciation of steam as “destroy¬ 
ing every salutary distinction of society.” 
“Talk of ladies on board a stoam-boat or in 
a railway car! There are none. I never feel like 
a gentleman there. When I see women whom I 
have been accustomed to respect elbowing their 
way through a crowd of dirty emigrants, or low¬ 
bred homespun fellows, in petticoats or breeches, 
in order to reach a table spread for a hundred or 
more, I lose sight of their pretensions to gentility, 
and view them as belonging to the plebeian herd ” 
(p.270> 

The sanguine old gentleman seems more 
than half inclined to believe that posting in 
one’s own carriage “ will be adopted again 
by the generations of after times ” (p. 277). 
Probably Mr. Breck lumped all foreigners, 
except his friends the French emigres, in 
“ tho plebeian herd ” for which he, though a 
genuine Republican, feels so sovereign a 
contempt; for we find him speaking of the 
waste of time 

“ in showing attention to strangers from Europe, 
who, even when endowed with the faculty of 
observation, are in their passage through the 
United States almost to a man, if English, a 
parcel of olfensive smell-funguses, too prejudiced 
to see clearly, too supercilious to acknowledge the 
good they see, and too disgustingly insolent in 
telling us of what they do not like” (p. 293). 

We have no space for further extracts, 
but must warn our English readers not to 
be deterred by such small outbursts of the 
choleric old gentleman from glancing through 
his recollections at any rate, even if they 
eschew the “passages from his note-books.” 
These latter, from which the last quotation 
is taken, have been selected by the editor, 
and for tho publication of them Mr. Breck 
himself is nowise responsible. We cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Scudder must have 
erred in judgment, as he certainly has in 


taste, in his selections, and that there must 
be many better things left in Samuel Brack's 
note-books than some of those which he hxa 
given ns in this volume. 

Thomas Hoghjs. 


Samuel Brolil et Cie. Par Victor Cher, 
bnliez. (Paris: Hachette, 1877.) 

It was the conviction of the late Mis 
Martineau that it is not in the power o: 
any human being, however gifted, to de¬ 
vise a plot for either novel or drama which 
has not had in some remote manner for its 
foundation some incident or occurrence is ! 
real every-day life. Though this opinion is, 
we think, somewhat over-6tated, yet it 
may safely be laid down as a general prin¬ 
ciple that the success of many works of 
fiction, independently of their literary merits, 
is often owing in a great measure to their 
rendering to the reader of some “lost 
chord ” of this shifting life. 

M. Cherbuliez, in this his latest tale, has 
availed himself of an incident which, though 
at first it may appear highly improbable, 
has indeed taken place, though accoa- . 
panied by many dissimilar circumstances, 
within the recollection perhaps of some m 
may be reminded of the fact in reafo 
this sketch of Samuel Brohl’s cares. 
But though in an artistic sense we doc'a 
whether M. Cherbuliez has chosen his safe-. 
ject with the same felicity displayed in bis 
other novels, it cannot fail to be remarked 
how different is the treatment which a 
painful a story receives at the hands of 3a 
able Frenchman from that which it world 
receive from ordinary English novelmv 
endowed as they might be with fluency, 
and ability of composition. With the law, 
the incidents would have formed the k ey-r.ote f 
to pages of sentimental and tragic scenes,| 
with a mass of unintelligible details, and, 
a crowd of useless personages encnmbcn'Jg| 
the construction of tho plot. Here, on tha, 
contrary, treated by a master of his art, *aj 
have a story which, though in itself nnattrac-1 
tive and almost repulsive in its outline, trial 
the witty and sparkling style of its relator) 
carries us on to the end without a moment Ij 
weariness. Our neighbours across the Cbaa-i 
nel no doubt possess in the highest degree trij 
enviable gift, rarely seen among ourselves,) 
still less frequently among the elaborate; 
and often tedious Germans, of being abie tat 
put forth a powerful and concise, and rd 
perfectly complete plot, towards which 
every detail of description and every word 
of dialogue are from first to last made 
to contribute. That M. Cherbuliez P 05- 
sesses this power in no slight measui* 
will be readily admitted by those who bate, 
read this volume as well as some of his, 
former works, especially his Fiance de 
St. Maur, which for delicacy of treatmM* 
and deep pathos, I prefer to any of to 
tales yet published. And yet M. Cherbulia 
is not a profound writer, nor are his novels 
characterised by any positive tenderness ot 
sentiment, even in the scenes and descrip¬ 
tions of nature which he intends to hi 
most affecting. He has too much of the 
spirit of joyous raillery and the 
moqueur of his nation, to possess any strong 
sense of the tragic undercurrent that pet - 
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rades all human life, which in some 
nore poetic and melancholy natures seems 
in intuition. 

Samuel Brohl, the hero of the book, in 
he first chapter introduced to us as Count 
Larinski, is in reality the son of a Polish 
r ew, who kept a wretched tavern, and who 
rough t up his son to lie, to cheat and 
ringe, as the best method, according to his 
ghts, of succeeding in the world. But an 
d copy of Shakspere falling into young 
amuei's hands, he began to dream of 
ther things, and he finally asked his 
tiker to send him to acquire knowledge 
t the Lemberg school. This was sternly 
efused; but soon afterwards an eccen- 
ric Russian princess passing through the 
illage saw the youth, took a fancy to him, 
card him sing, and offered his father to 
locate him at her own expense. This 
:heme she carried out, and by this means 
e was prepared for a musical career, but on 
he condition of being the absolute slave 
nd dependent of a capricious old woman 
'ho alternately petted and tyrannised over 
im. Prom this he escaped one day, and tried 
i gain his livelihood by giving lessons, bnt 
as living in abject poverty in Bucharest, 
len he became intimate with a certain Count 
rinsiri, then dwelling in political seclusion, 
le night the Count was seized with illness 
d died of heart disease; and Samuel 
•obi, profiting by the circumstance of his 
end’s being unknown in the town, con 
ived the idea of taking his name and 
tecedents. He announced to the police 
it it was Samuel Brohl who had died, 
d that Count Larinski was living. Under 
is title, then, wo find him travelling in 
8 Engadine, when he meets with M. and 
file. Moriaz, who have gone there for 
i sake of M. Moriaz’s health. The sup- 
sd Larinski contrives to become ac- 
ainted with Mdlle. Moriaz, discovers from 
tiame de compagnie that she is to inherit 
onsiderable fortune, and, attracted by her 
alth, and partly also by her beauty, 
Rages to ingratiate himself in her affec- 
ns. Mdlle. Moriaz, on the other band, has 
g been adored by young Camille Langis, 
ora, though high-minded, simple, and chi- 
rons, the young lady refuses to regard with 
f warmer feeling than that of friendship. 
»en the false Count declares his affection to 
Ule. Moriaz, her father, though he strongly 
jects, and would prefer Camille Langis for 
son-in-law, does not actually refuse his 
ascot, though he applies in this dilemma 
an old friend and neighbour, Mdme. de 
for, to do all in her power to save his 
itoinette from the marriage. The cor- 
pondence that ensnes between bim and 
lme. de Lorcy on the subject forms 
rhaps the most amusing portion of 
3 book; and equally entertaining are 
tie. de Lorcy’s efforts to draw out Count 
irinsld to commit himself on the subject 
Ws parentage and real character, as, with 
;;ck feminine intuition, she has distrusted 
3 story at the very outset. At first all 
eras destined to baffle her determined 
•position to the marriage. Enquiries that 
o causes to be made at Vienna as to the 
entity of Count Larinski are satisfactorily 
•swered. Antoinette will hear of no objec¬ 
t's, and at one time it would appear as if 


nothing could intervene to deliver her from 
marrying this low-born impostor. But at 
the hour of extremity, when even the good- 
natnred and sanguine Mdme. de Lorcy 
begins to despair, the dens ex rn.ach.ind 
appears in the person of the Princesse de 
Gnlof, Brolil’s former patroness, whom 
Mdme. de Lorcy meets accidentally in Paris, 
and is suddenly struck with the thought 
that she might know something farther 
about the supposed Count Larinski. She 
soon afterwards asks them to meet at dinner, 
when Samuel tries to brave it out and not 
recognise the Princess, bnt is defeated by 
the wily old Russian. 

Those who may in their wanderings 
through the world have met with any who 
belong properly to the adventurer class will 
recognise M. Cherbuliez’s epigrammatic de¬ 
scription of their character at the close of 
his tale as tolerably correct. 

“ All adventurers, whether Jews or Christians, 
are beings who disappear as quickly as they ap¬ 
pear—they belong to the diver class, but after a 
few dives they always end by some fatal catastrophe. 
The wave brings up again the drowned victim for 
a moment, then carries it away to the depths of 
the briny gulf. A flutter of wings is heard, a 
hoarse cry and half-suppressed sigh, and the 
Samuel Brohls are seen no more. For a brief 
Bpace of time people wondered whether his real 
name was Brohl, Kichs, or Larinski, then the 
subject was dropped, and his memory became the 
prey of eternal silence.” 

Selina Hogg. 


RECENT VERSE. 


Songs, Ballads, and Stories. By William Ailing- 
ham. (Bell.) This volume includes many poems 
of Mr. Allingham “ now first collected, the rest 
revised and rearranged.” One wants to enjoy such 
poems as the best of these, not to talk about them. 
No living poet has a more genuine lyrical utter¬ 
ance than Mr. Allingham, not intense, passionate, 
or of long-sustained power, but tender, exquisite, 
and true. That there should he inequalities of 
merit in the contents of a volume like this is 
natural and right; from beginning to end it con¬ 
tains no manufactured verse. Each of the songs 
is born from a moment or a mood of veritable 
pleasure or pain. There are lives of which such 
moments constitute the gold, and for which all the 
rest of existence is by comparison dross: a thrill of 
delight at the first breeze of dawn ; a seizure out of 
common routine into the heart of some loveliness 
of sea or sky; a brooding upon some sound of 
murmuring stream; a tender repose upon the 
colours of twilight clouds—any one of these lift 
common day into a day of grace. The good 
moment does not come at will: it is here, it is 
gone’; “ the wind bloweth where it listeth.” Per¬ 
sons who know and cherish such moments will 
know how to value Mr. Allingham’s songs. But 
the volume is not one of solitary nature-worship: 
Mr. Allingham’s poqms are animated with the 
presence of human figures, always graceful whether 
glad or sad; and beside this, he is on terms of 
more affectionate intimacy with the fairies than 
any contemporary poet in this age of science. 
Whatever may be the opinion of Mr. Huxley or of 
Mr. Darwin on the survival of elves, or goblins, no 
one can question that “ the good people ” may 
still he seen (at least in Ireland) while we can 
adduce such witnesses as Mr. Richard Doyle and 
Mr. W. Allingham. It would he a very sceptical 
person who, having read “ The Lupracaun,” would 
think it ill-spent time to watch a long summer day 
by ruin or “ rath ” on the chance of capturing the 
tiny shoemaker, hoarder of wealth. We welcome 
again “ Mervannee,” the beautiful sea-lady who 
became bride to Prince Dalimar, and disappeared 


a year ago among the sunken wreck of out-of-date 
magazines; we welcome the “ Maids of Elfin- 
Mere ” of earlier fame; yet there is a sense of 
void from the absence of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s 
visionary forms and singing faces of the three lily- 
maidens, and the side-long face of the Pastor’s 
son, with his heart musing and on fire. Mr. 
Allingham has proved his power of dealing,with 
practical and positive themes on an extended scale 
in “ Lawrence Bloomfield ; ” few readers can ade¬ 
quately appreciate its absolute fidelity to fact. 
The same humour which enabled Mr. Allingham 
to sketch character so sympathetically, and tell a 
story so enjovably, appears in the present volume 
in a more lyrical manner in song and ballad. 

The Meda Maiden, and other Poems. By the 
Earl of Southesk, K.T. (Macmillan.) The Earl 
of Southesk has found a new poetic theme in the 
story of an Indian seeress, thrice married, and in 
the end converted to Christianity. Miscellaneous 
poems follow. The entire volume seems to have 
been easy writing; and it is certainly hard reading 
to a reviewer who desires that his way should be 
occasionally brightened by a fine thought, an 
exquisite feeling, a new image, a subtle cadence, 
or a happy phrase. For each of these we have 
painfully sought in vain; yet the poems nowhere 
fall below a certain level—which is not high— 
of meaning and of expression. They are not gro¬ 
tesquely bad; they are only worthless. 

Poems. By Ernest Myers. (Macmillan.) These 
poems are refined and cultured products of what 
Wordsworth would name “ sentiment and reflec¬ 
tion;” they do not possess high imaginative 
energy, or express strong passion. There is a 
tender grace in some of them which when it cul¬ 
minates becomes beauty ; the versification is 
delicate and pure. We quote a passage from the 
poem which impresses us as the most admirable 
in the little volume, a poem entitled “ Could ye 
not watch one hour ? ” 

“ How long, how long, forlorn Humanity, 

Must thou gaze forth from Naxos’ shore in vain 
For vanished sails that ne’er come back to thee, 

For Theseus' arms that clasp thee ne’er again ? 

Let thy sad eyes look round ; 

The young God ivy-crowned, 

Splendidly coming up out of the sea, 

Is stretching forth his hands to marry thee 
With marriage-ring of the new bridal vow. 

Be glad, for thy best life begins but now ; 

For he shall breathe a new love in thy veins 
And shall drown utterly all regretful pains, 

Pouring thee draughts of his celestial wine, 

And blessing thee with kisses o'er and o’er, 

Until he set thee for a heavenly sign 
To be a starry splendour evermore.” 

The sonnets “The Night's Message” and “Pin¬ 
dar ” are of unusual beauty. 

Leszko the Bastard, a Tale of Polish Grief. 
By Alfred Austin. (Chapman and Hall.) Leszko 
the Bastard, except for contemporary allusions, 
might have been produced the year after the ap¬ 
pearance of the Bride of Abydos or The Giaour. 

A Christian and a Pole is serving with the Turks 
in 1877 against the Russians—not that he hates 
the Turks less, hut that he hates the Russians 
more. His mother had been loved by a country¬ 
man of her own, and lusted for by a satrap of the 
Czar; she seeks her lover to warn him of ap¬ 
proaching danger; they consummate their union ; 
in the morning, before marriage-rites can be cele¬ 
brated, they are violently separated, and the un¬ 
wedded bride is despatched to Siberia; a son, 
Leszko the Bastard, is horn; when arrived at 
manhood his mother sends him forth to fight for 
Poland; he returns, after a sudden revenge upon 
her eDemy, to find her dead; his father is dis¬ 
covered dying in Paris of the Commune; Leszko 
has no end in existence but to fling himself 
against the robber hordes of Russia. All this is 
told in Byronic verse, which is always vigorous, 
and in some passages beautiful; hut the beauty is 
not of a kind which calls one back and hack to 
linger with it and live in it. . The poem is dedi- 
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cated to “ The most eminent Philanthropist of his 
Age,” in the hope that it “ may engage his sym¬ 
pathy and secure his zeal for the most oppressed 
of Sclavonic communities, and the most perse¬ 
cuted of Christian nations.” We hope that the 
Russia-hating Philanthropist can identify himself 
as “ the most eminent of his age,” and that the 
dedication may not go astray. 

Songs of Land and Sea. By Frederick Enoch. 
(Moxon.) Songs which, having been set to 
music, and so fulfilled their chief purpose, that of 
being sung, are now collected to form a volume of 
verse. They have as much meaning as the 
average songs young ladies warble to an admiring 
circle around the piano. To write successfully 
so many smooth occasions for tuneful utterance 
implies a gift in its own way not to be despised. 

Songs of the Semitic. In English Verse. By 
G. E. W. (Triibner.) Solomon's Song, the 
Story of Ruth, &c., are done into verse, with a 
pretentious preface. The worst of speaking of 
such books as these is that the smallest literary 
notice seems to imply that they have not come 
stillborn from the press, but gasp and die. Songs 
of the Semitic is a wholly worthless book. Per¬ 
haps there is no poetic passage in the Bible better 
known than Ruth’s address to Naomi, and the 
manner in which it is versified will be no bad test 
of the work:— 

“ Oh! hinder not my steps in following thee, 

Place no obstruction in my way ; 

Thy loving face is all the world to me, 

Dearest, withstand me not, I pray. 

Where diest thou, in that same spot I die; 

Where dwellest thou, I also dwell; 

My grave beside thine own shall peaceful lie, 

Our bodies twain in one small coll.’’ 

Egypt: a Poem. By John H. Davies, B.A. 
(Allen.) Sir Francis Doyle has sanctioned the 
dedication of these poems to himself. No one has 
ever doubted the kindness of heart which cha¬ 
racterises the late Professor of Poetry. How far he 
was qualified for his chair is a matter on which 
opinions are more divided. If his quasi-impri¬ 
matur to Mr. Davies is taken as an ex cathedra 
judgment, the doubters will have their doubts 
strengthened. The author of Egypt is a well- 
meaning, but quite unsuccessful, rhymester. 

Ulysses in Phoeacia. By James Pearce. (Moxon.) 
These “transcripts” from the Odyssey are not 
satisfactory either when viewed as renderings 
from the Greek or as English poems; but they are 
introduced by a Proem in six stanzas which pos¬ 
sesses some real beauty, and shows that the writer 
is sensitive to the fair aspects and shows of the 
world and of the life of man. If Mr. Pearce 
studies for a time under the best masters of 
English verse he may, perhaps, write hereafter 
something of value. 

Dum: a Tragedy; and Poems. By Walter 
Rew. (Triibner.) This volume is hardly likely 
to attract many readers, because the tragedy as 
regards its action is not skilfully constructed, and, 
as the author seems to be aware, in the minor 
poems there is a certain crudity of emotion, as 
well as an undeveloped feeling with respect to 
metrical form. And yet Mr. Rew seems to us to 
possess some qualities which, if matured and de¬ 
livered from neighbouring imperfections, give 
promise of possible high achievement. He con¬ 
ceives nobly ideals of human character; he has an 
intense consciousness of a spiritual element in 
lite ; he understands the potency of human spirit 
with human spirit by virtue of'ideal beauty and 
heroism of character. His imagery in many pas¬ 
sages is not constructed or manufactured, but of 
the involuntaiy kind; and the occasional obscurity 
of his style arises partly from the concentrating o'f 
swiftly rising thoughts and feelings into meta¬ 
phor. Thus, although we cannot regard Dion as 
a success, it may possibly be the forerunner of a 
success. Mr. Rew seems to understand blank 
verse and dramatic prose far better than lyrical 



forms. The Dion of the drama is of more un¬ 
mingled nobleness than even the Dion of Plutarch, 
and with him is united in Pallasana a woman of 
the kind which Mr. Mill believed he had learned 
to know through what he styles “ the most valu¬ 
able friendship of my life.” When Pallasana con¬ 
fesses her fellowship with Dion in the great pur¬ 
poses of his life, he speaks:— 

“ Is it not strange, 

Oh think of it,—I wither not away ? 

Can this poor plant, my being, drink and use 
Such intense glow from Heaven, nor waste what 
beams 

Of blessodness might a whole race suffice 
For beauteous blossoming? I did not dream 
It asked so much, the enduring of great joy ; 

Yet now some vast indebtedness weighs down 
My heavy burdened thought that would pay back 
To some unknown divine benignity 
Thanks meet and service-—to what power it pleasod 
Set my poor dust astir to inherit this 
Beatitude unnameable. Thou then 
Must bear to take the blessing from these eyes 
In love that measures e’en my thankfulness. 

Since thy divineness holds my whole world up, 

And piecing thought to wholeness, solders it 
With all necessity's strong evidence 
That God must be.” 

The need of intense joy to convert itself into 
thankfulness, or love, or faith, is here finely ex¬ 
pressed; and the drama, defective as it is, contains 
many passages as remarkable. 

Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets. By Francis 
Bennoch, F.S.A. (Ilardwicke and Bogue.) Mr. 
Bennoch tells us that about forty years ago he 
published a small volume of verse which was 
favourably received ; some of his friends advised 
him to pursue literature as a profession, hut acting 
on the advice of Wordsworth he decided to con¬ 
tinue the study of poetry only as a pleasure, and 
so remained a man of business. Poetry, how¬ 
ever, always lived with him as the ideal part of 
his existence; and he had the happiness through 
his love of literature to gain the friendship or 
acquaintance of many distinguished men of 
letters. Now Mr. Bennoch collects his scattered 
verses. It is evident that to write these verses 
has been a genuine enjoyment, and others, it would 
seem, besides the author have derived pleasure 
from them. Judged as the parergon of a busy and 
useful life the volume commends itself; judged by 
their intrinsic merits the verses are of some, that 
is of moderate, value. They give evidence of the 
writer’s pleasure in external nature, his genial 
temper, warm human affections, and right moral 
feeling: good things, which, however, do not in 
themselves make a poet, and Mr. Bennoch’s sound 
common sense no doubt does not permit him to 
claim in any high sense that title. 

E. Dowden. 


Messrs. Longmans announce as in the pres, 
in the “ Epochs of Modem History Series" 71 
Empire under the House of Hohenstavfn , by 
Prof. Stubbs; The Early Hanoverians, bv tk 
Rev. T. J. Lawrence; The French Rmlulin, . 
by Miss Cordery; and Frederick the Greet m ' 
the Seven Years' War, by F. W. Longman. 

Mb. H. A. Page has in the press a nasi 
volume titled Thoreau, his Life mid Aim: t 
Study. Thoreau, the author of Waldon ha 
and one of Emerson's early friends, ia am-ij , 
the most refined and charming of the New Ei ria- > 
contemplative writers. In England bevoni a t 
occasional quotation he is almost unknown. Is 1 
object of Mr. Page’s book is to exhibit Th-.-r«:- 
love of nature in its relation to his anti-slavey 
agitation. It will contain many anecd ites i 
Thoreau’s wonderful ways with animals, hm- tint 
brought together; and it will be published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus early in October. 

Messrs. Wyman and Sons announce early it 
October Floral Designs for the Table, beint piss 
directions for its ornamentation with cut llo*cs 
and fruit, with classified lists of suitable plans, 
berries, and leaves. The work will be in io» 
size, and will contain twenty-four origin, 
coloured designs. 

Mb. E. D. Butler is preparing for lie a* 
another collection of translations from the Magui 
poets. Many of these have already appt-c;. 
in the OesszehasonlitA irodalomtortinelmi i.y«, 
edited by Drs. S. Brassai and H. Meltzl at in 
senburg, and have found great favour with j 
H ungarian press. The work will include seiwwa 
from most of the modem popular ballads, -ana 
“ Szrip Ilonka ” (the beautiful Ilonka), by W* 
marty, as also from the poems of Petofi, Area, 
Kisfaludy, Szabados, and others, and will coir.A 
with the fables of Andrew Fay. It will be po¬ 
lished by Messrs. Triibner and Co. 

Mb. \V. St. Chad Boscawen writes to * 
that his journey to the East which we annoiiari 
a few weeks ago has now been unavoidably pst- 
poned for some months, probably till next rear. 

The second part of Prof. Westwood's If 
darium Walliae, devoted to the illustration of the 
early carved and inscribed stones of Wales, cbiefiy 
of the Romano-British and Early Chrisas 
periods, is now ready for the subscribers, c* 
taining twenty plates, in quarto, and text devetec 
to the stones of Glamorganshire and BreckM* 
shire. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Max Muller has returned to Oxford 
very much benefited by his year’s sojourn abroad, 
and will now devote himself to the editing of the 
translations of the Sacred Books of the world 
which he has undertaken. 

Messrs. Williams and Nobgate have sent 
us the prospectus of The Geometry and Optics of 
Ancient Architecture, illustrated by Examples from 
Thebes, Athens and Rome, by John Pennethorne, 
which will come out in November. It will be 
published in folio, with fifty-six plates. 

The Cryptogamic Society of Scotland, which 
will meet at Dunkeld on October 10 and two fol¬ 
lowing days, is about to issue by subscription a 
First Century of Fungi Scotici Exsiccati, which 
will contain many of the new species and rarities 
recently discovered. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son have in 
the press Pastorals of France —by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore—a brief series of stories with Prefece, 


Mr. H. A. Bright, of Liverpool, is sbrot* 
present to the Roxburghe Club a small voluai- a 
Poems, which have descended to him wiia i* 
papers of Sir Kenelm Digby. They are partiyt* 
composition of Sir Kenelm himself, and pt-'-.l 
addressed to him or to his wife, the cekfew 
Lady Venetia. Among them are the weU-b l, *j 
lines beginning, “ Shall I like an Hermit dw-:U. 
printed among the works of Sir Walter RaA” 
but the real author of which Mr. Bright has »' 
ceeded in identifying. 

The following books will be published bj 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. in the course of 
coming season:— Memoirs of Lord Melbourne., tiy 
W. T. McCullagh Torrens, M.P.; The Voyfl 
the “ Challenger ” in the Atlantic, being a preiiat 
nary account of the General Results of the Expc 
dition, by Sir 0. Wyville Thomson, Director & 
the Scientific Staff; China, a History of the i Art- 
Manners, and Customs of the People, by the \«- 
Archdeacon Gray, who has lived in China is 
twenty-five years (this work will be illustrate 
by 150 facsimiles of drawings by a Chin^ 
artist) ; the first two volumes of Mr. I J" 
Green’s History of the English People, taking t-'- 
work down to the Restoration (VoL ID- )“■ 
Revolution, 1660-1782, and Vol. IV. Mw® 
England, 1782-1870, are in the press); I*** 
on Mediaeval Church History, bv Mrchbisne? 


vv eumore—a oriei senea oi SLonee wiui rrernw, ayachawcc/w - i 

which they will shortly issue in a dainty form in Trench; Star-Gazing, Past and Present, ' 
one volume. I Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.; A Manual of Di* 
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■jrnpht/, by Prof. Hnxley, assisted by F. W. 
P.udler; The Application of Electricity to Railway 
Working, by W. E. Langdon; VoL IV. of the 
translation of Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon 1 .; 
a new volume of Sermons by Rev. Alexander 
Maclaren ; A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles 
(o the Thessalonians, by the Rev. Dr. Eadie; 
■lereionB on Some Aspects of the Christian Ideal, 
it 1’rof. Lewis Campbell; Ancient Society, or 
ietearehet in the Line of Human Progress from 
'aeaqery through Barbarism into Cicitisation, by 
ewis H. Morgan; A Cerman Dictionary /, by 
tof. Whitney; Talks about Art, by William 
[unt : The Market and Kitchen Garden, by con- 
ibutors to The Garden ; Laveleyds Forms of 
'roperty, translated by G. R. Marriott; Vol. VI. 
f 1’rof. Masson's Life of Milton ; The Wise Men 
f Greece, in a Series of Dramatic Dialogues, by 
‘rot. J. S. Blackie. Among New Novels are pro- 
mh William Black’s Green Pastures and I^cca- 
W/y, and Mrs. Oliphant's Young Musgrave ; while 
hiidWs books will be represented by The Cuckoo 
isci.a new story from the pen of Ennis Graham, 
other of Tell me a Story and Carrotts, illustrated 
t Walter Crane; and The Magic Valley, by Miss 
i Keaiv, with illustrations by E. V. B. ’ Also, 
lesra. Macmillan and Co. will publish shortly a 
olume of Selections from the Pensees of Jou- 
ert, with translations, by Prof. Attwell. 

Tat Birmingham and Midland Institute has 
sued its list of lectures for the forthcoming 
aeon:—Oct. 8, Mr. Mivart on “Limbs;’’ 
1 15, Mr. Goldwin Smith on the “ Connexion 
tween the Geography and History of Great 
Itain; ’ Oct 22, Col. Yule on “ Marco Polo ; ’’ 
it -*■>, Mr. Mark Pattison on “ The Literature of 
e I ‘ay; ” Nov. 6 and 15, Mr. Froude on “The 
Monies and the Colonial System; ” Nov. 19 and 
V Dr. Robert Ball, F.R.S., on “The Minute 
dies of the Solar System; ” Dec. 8, Mr. 
icmas Hughes on “ Charles Kingsley; ” Dec. 10, 
t Percy Gardner on “ Recent Discoveries at 
?C'.:ae; ” Jan. 28 and Feb. 4, Mr. Bowdler 
wpe on “ The Geographical Distribution of 
ris:"Feb. II,Mr. Sedley Taylor on “Galileo's 
iai before the Inquisition viewed in the Light of 
toot Researches; ” Feb. 18 and 25, Mr. Ford 
•dor Brown on Art; March 4 and 11, Mr. 
wtor on “ Y’oung Worlds ” and “ Old Worlds;” 
trch 18 and 25, Mr. Ernst Pauer on Music; 
rii 1 and 8, Prof. Rolleston on the “ Domes- 
ation of Animals.” In the Archaeological 
ctiou there are to be four papers on local an¬ 
ilities. 

Mr. Emerson contributes to the September 
tuber of the North American Review a paper on 
Perpetual Forces.” The new series of this old 
donee eminent review is to be published by 
ssrs. Osgood of Boston every two months. 

Messrs. Little, Brown and Co. have in the 
se Count Frontenac and Nero France under 
m XIV ., by Francis Parkm&n. 

Me. Arthur H. Moxon will shortly publish a 
Uf -uion of M. Evariste Carrance’s popular work, 

« Acentures du Docteur ran der Bader. The 
irinai, which only appeared in May, has already 
wi translated into German and Italian. The 
G=k rendering is by Mr. J. Colston. 

The literature of vegetarianism has received a 
mow hat notable addition in the shape of an 
pgliih translation, just published in New York, 
Oibtav Schlickhey sen’s Obst und Brod. The 
Ho.? argues in favour of fruit and bread from a 
hrwinian point of view. He holds very strongly 
Ml man’s place in nature is among the highest 
w bich are pure frugivora, and gives an 
“teting table of comparisons between the car¬ 
ers, anthropoid ape, man, and the omnivora. 
lesce —homo sapiens vegetus. 

The Archivio Storico Italians) for September 
witaiiu continuations of the Register of 
it i ^“j ou > an d of the publication of 

ws letten of the Abate Galiam from Paris, 


1763-4. There is also an examination by Signor 
Desimoni of the objections recently raised in 
America by Mr. Buckingham Smith and Mr. 
Murphy against the authenticity of documents 
respecting a voyage to America by the Florentine 
Giovanni Verrazzano under the orders of Francis I. 
of France in 1523. Signor Desimoni defends his 
countryman from the charge of being merely a 
coasting pirate, and supports his claims to be 
reckoned as an important discoverer. In an article 
on the despatches of Giustiniani recently published 
by Signor Villari, Signor Saltini discusses the 
political attitude of Venice in 1509, and publishes 
an important letter of Piero de’ Pazzi, the Floren¬ 
tine envoy at Rome. 

The Recue Historique has an article by M. 
Lallier on Cleophon the Athenian, who is 
identified with the tragic poet of that name men¬ 
tioned by Suidas and Aristotle, and is regarded as 
a type of the demagogues who perverted the policy 
of Pericles into one of boundless presumption, and 
so brought Athens to ruin. M. Gaflkrel finishes 
his interesting -article on “ La Fronde ” in Pro¬ 
vence. M. de Mas Latrie publishes a series of 
notices of St. Hugh of Pisa, Archbishop of Nicosia 
(1251-08); we learn that the article is a fragment 
of a work which is soon to appear entitled Histoire 
diplomatique des archeveques Latins de Nicosie. 
M. Paillard calls attention to the importance of 
the series of papers relative to F’rench history in 
the Archives at Brussels, and publishes, with a 
commentary, two despatches of Jean de Saint- 
Mauris, ambassador of Charles V. to the Court 
of France in 1647. The despatches give an ac¬ 
count of the circumstances of the death of 
Francis I. and the beginnings of the reign of 
Henry II. M. Stern gives a valuable biographi¬ 
cal summary of recent German publications on the 
epoch of the Reformation. M. Bougier, in a re¬ 
view of Mr. Freeman’s Norman Conquest, scarcely 
shows the knowledge of the subject which we 
should have expected from a writer in the Revue. 

The Deutsche Rundschau contains a protest 
against modem materialism, by Herr Carriere, 
who argues that the mechanism of a nature is a 
fact of science which does not exclude the free¬ 
dom of thought, but rather furnishes it with a 
valuable presupposition. The article is written 
from a sociological rather than a metaphysical 
point of view. Prof. Henke contributes an in¬ 
genious and suggestive article on the Art of 
Imitation, in which he attempts to reach some 
principles of dramatic art, regarding merely the 
gestures, and not the declamation, of the actor. 
Beginning from the principles of Lessing's 
Laocoon, he distinguishes in plastic art two styles 
of arrangement of the body—one, the antique, is 
a harmonious arrangement of all the members of 
the body into an attitude expressive of some emo¬ 
tion ; the other, the modem, makes separate mem¬ 
bers of the body express an emotion suddenly and 
forcibly. According to these two styles the 
actor must arrange his poses, the first style being 
more adapted to express a type of character, the 
last style to express a pronounced individuality. 
The antique style is the one followed by the emi¬ 
nent Italian actors, especially Signor Rossi; the 
modern style is the distinguishing excellence of 
German actors. The Rundschau contains also a 
pleasant account of the Island of Corfu, by Ilerr 
Haeckel, and a review of the condition of con¬ 
temporary Italian fiction, by Signor de Guber- 
natis. 

The German Booksellers’ Association have de¬ 
termined to publish “Geschichte des Deutscben 
Buchhandels, from the discovery of printing up 
to the present time, for which co-operation is in¬ 
vited. They have set on foot a periodical, Archie 
fur die Geschichte des Deutschen Buchhandels, as a 
moans of collecting materials for this purpose. 

A recently printed Parliamentary Return 
from libraries established under the Free Libraries 
Act gives a curious insight into the tastes of 
English readers. By far the largest provincial | 


lending library is at Liverpool; it was opened in 
1853, and possesses upwards of 42,000 volumes. 
The average number of times during the year 
that each of these volumes issued is close upon 
ten; but the works classed under Prose Fiction have 
the greatest run upon them, the number of issues 
under this head being 309,425, while Poetry and 
the Drama numbers but 3,432. The demand for 
History and Biographv reached 18,077 ; for Science 
and the Arts, 14,264; Voyages and Travels, 10,774; 
Theology, 9,813 ; the Latin and Greek classics but 
618. 

The new volumo of the Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society contains a varied 
array of papers. There is an attack on the prac¬ 
tice of the Coroner's Court, by Mr. A. Ilildebrandt, 
and an elaborate defence of the institution by Mr. 
Edward Herfnrd. Mr. W. H. J. Traice contri¬ 
butes some facts on Adult Education, and Mr. S. 
Alford discusses the Habitual Drunkards Bill. 
Mr. E. T. Bellhouse shows what has been done for 
the provision of popular baths and wash-houses in 
Manchester, and Mr. Axon points out some defects 
in the English publishing trade. There are two 
suggestive papers “On Banking Statistics as a 
Measure of Trade,” by Mr. G. H. Pownall, and 
“ On the Influence of a Note Circulation on the 
Conduct of Banking Business,” by Mr. R. II. 
Inglis-Palgrave. Mr. Joseph Spencer shows the 
growth of the cotton-trade during the last half 
century, and Mr. Stephen Bourne discusses the in¬ 
creasing dependence of this country upon foreign 
supplies for food. 

Mr. Charles Hadfield, of Warrington, has 
printed a short note on the “ Jackson Collection ” 
at the Warrington Library. It was formed by a 
native of the place who had a strong taste for 
mathematics and philology, affecting in both cases 
the old paths rather than the new. The books 
thus collected by Mr. John Jackson were, at his 
death, purchased and presented to the town by 
Mr. J. G. MacMinnies. Among the notabilia 
may be named Raynald's Byrth of Mankynde 
(1560) ; the De Arte Supputandi of Bishop Ton- 
stall (1552) ; the Diverse Machine of Ramelli 
(1588) ; and Milton's Accidence Commenced 
Grammar (16C9). There are also some early edi¬ 
tions of English poets. 

The Alpenpost, which after its temporary degra¬ 
dation into a kind of hotel-keepers' organ has 
again become a really useful paper under the title 
of the Neue Alpenpost, chronicles the erection of 
a Klubhiitte on the Konkordienplatz near the 
Eggischhom. It stands some three-quarters of an 
hour’s distance above the old Faulberg hut, and 
contains two apartments, each about seven paces 
long and four paces bvoad, besides a room for 
guides and baggage. The name, “ Place de la 
Concorde,” was chosen on account of its fancied 
correspondence, mutatis mutandis, with the situa¬ 
tion of the famous Place in Paris. As in the 
Parisian Place de la Concorde four main arteries 
of intercourse unite in a fine harmonious whole, so 
in this Alpine Konkordienplatz four glacier 
streams gather together to a magnificent square, 
surrounded by colossal'formations of nature. The 
Jungfrau and' Trugberg are supposed to answer to 
the Tuileries; the Lotschenliicke corresponds to 
the Madeleine; the great Aletseh glacier to the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees; and the Weisshom 
to the Arc de Triomphe. 

At the last annual assembly of the Swiss Natur- 
forschende Gesollschaft, which was held at Bex, 
a committee was appointed under the presidency 
of Prof. C. E. Hoffmann of Basel, for collecting 
the fullest available statistics on the colour of the 
skin, eyes and hair of the various “ nationalities ” 
included in the present population of Switzerland. 

The thirtv-second volume of the Gcschichts- 
freund, issued by the “ Historisclie Gesellschaft 
der Fiinf Orte,” has just appeared. Among other 
matter bearing mainly on the local history of the 
older cantons, it contains an article of general 
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historical interest by the Archivist of the Canton 
of Luzern, Herr Theodor von Lieben&u, treating 
of the relations of the Swiss Confederates with 
the various European States during the middle of 
the fifteenth century. This paper is illustrated 
with that fullness of documentary evidence which 
the writer’s position and scholarship enable him to 
bring to bear upon the subject. In Luzern fas 
also in Zurich, St. Gallen, Bern, and Basel), the 
Archivist of the State is a distinct person from the 
Archivist of the City. 

The poet and art-critic, Heinrich Leuthold, who 
has done so much to make Germans acquainted 
with French lyrical poetry, has recently Men re¬ 
moved from a hospital at Munich to the Cantonal 
Asylum for the Insane at Burgholzli, Ziirich. 
The physicians give some hopes of his recovery. 
A subscription has been opened to provide him 
with a small pension. 

Olf the 10th of this month the Institut fur 
Internationales Recht began its sessions at Zurich, 
under the presidency of Prof. Bluntschli. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Birch, W. de G. History, Art, nnd Palaeography of the 
Utrocht Psalter. Jcnner Literal urzeitung, Sept. 1. By W. 
Sclium. 

Doran, Dr. Mann nnd Manners at the Court of Florence. 

Archivio Storico . Sept. By Signor G. Boglietti. 

Freeman, E. A. History of the Norman Conquest of England. 

Revue Iliztorique, Sept. By M. Louis Bougier. 

Stephen. Leslie. History of English Thought in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century. New York Nation, Aug. 30. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The Times states that the International Asso¬ 
ciation for the Exploration of Eastern Central 
Africa, of which the King of the Belgians is Pre¬ 
sident, is about to despatch its first exploring ex¬ 
pedition, consisting of four gentlemen, who will 

S roeeed to Natal in the Union Company's Royal 
[ail steamship Danube, appointed to leave South¬ 
ampton on October 18 next direct for Algoa Bay 
and Natal. The expedition will remain at Natal 
for a week or ten days, perfecting their arrange¬ 
ments, and will then go on to Zanzibar in the 
same company’s steamship Natal. The directors 
of the Union Company have afforded the above- 
named association every facility in their power for 
the conveyance of the exploring parties and their 
baggage, together with arms ana ammunition for 
their followers; and we understand that the King 
of the Belgians has expressed his high sense of 
obligation for the readiness and courtesy with 
which the chairman and directors of the Union 
Company have met their requirements. 

The American Arctic Expedition, under Capt. 
Tyson, in the Florence, the sailing of which from 
New London on August 2 has already been 
noticed in the Academy, was reported off Cape 
Canso on August 9. Capt. Tyson intended to 
Bail across the Gulf of St. Lawrence and through 
the Strait of Belle Isle, hoping thus to save time and 
escape bad weather. The vessel has behaved splen¬ 
didly, and the crew have shown themselves to he 
composed of good working materials, and all are 
hopeful of success. The objects of the expedi¬ 
tion are set out in Capt. Howgate’s instructions to 
Capt. Tyson, published in the New York Herald 
of August 27. The primary object of this “Pre¬ 
liminary Arctic Expedition of 1877 ” is the col¬ 
lection of material for the use of a future colony on 
the shores of Lady Franklin Bay in Smith Sound, 
This material will consist of ten families of Esqui¬ 
maux, if that number of young persons can be ob¬ 
tained ; of dogs, not less than twenty-five in num¬ 
ber ; of sledges, and clothing of fur and skins. The 
secondary object is the collection of scientific data 
and specimens: and a third, and to the crews 
most interesting, object is the capture of a 
sufficient amount of whale-bone and oil to make a 
profitable return cargo, though this must in no 
way interfere with the two first named. The 
locality to be chosen for winter-quarters is to 


be left to Capt. Tyson’s judgment, but should he 
on the northern side of Cumberland Island, in 
such a position ae to enable the expedition to 
reach Disco in August, 1878, there to meet the 
vessel carrying the members and outfit of the 
colony, and to transfer to it the Esquimaux, dogs, 
clothing, &c., collected. 

The just-published Bulletin of the U. S. 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Terri¬ 
tories, which completes the volume for the present 
year, contains a prefatory note. by Dr. F. V. 
Hayden respecting the origin and progress of this 
publication. The issue began in 1874, when it 
was found desirable to establish more ready means 
of communication with the public and with scien¬ 
tific bodies than the regular Reports of the Survey 
afforded; the design being to publish, without 
the delay incident to the appearance of more 
elaborate articles, any new or specially interesting 
matter. In 1874 and 1876 the work was issued 
in a somewhat irregular manner, but last year it 
assumed the shape of an annual serial. The 
scope of the publication, Dr. Hayden adds, in¬ 
cludes the whole range of the subjects "for the in¬ 
vestigation of which the Survey is conducted, 
and the volumes already issued contain articles 
upon archaeology, ethnography, linguistics, geo¬ 
logy, topography, geography, palaeontology, and 
natural history in general, suitably illustrated 
with plates, cuts, and maps. 

We learn from a Portuguese contemporary that 
Lieutenant R. Ivens, the third member of the 
African Exploring Expedition, left Lisbon on the 
7th ult. to join his companions at Loanda, who, 
by the time of his arrival, will have everything 
prepared for their departure into the interior. The 
latest accounts received of Major Pinto and Cap¬ 
tain Oapello, report that they are in excellent 
health and sanguine of success. 

Lieut. Georges Biard, director of the Socidtd 
des Voyages d’Etude autour du Monde, addressed 
a lengthy communication to the Association 
Frangaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences at 
their recent meeting at Havre, in which he fully 
explained the objects the society have in view as 
well as the programme for the first voyage, to be 
undertaken next year. The latter has been 
slightly altered from that originally sketched out 
in the Academy. It is now arranged that the 
excursion in North America shall be on a more 
extended scale than was at first contemplated, and 
include visits to Philadelphia, New York, Mon¬ 
treal, the Great Lakes, and the Falls of Niagara. 
In order not to increase the duration of the whole 
voyage, this change will necessitate a shorter stay 
at San Francisco. In describing the objects of 
the society, Lieut. Biard observes that their work 
is not, properly speaking, a scientific one, hut 
rather a work of “ vulgarisation scientifique,” and, 
as such, perhaps only indirectly interesting to the 
Association Frampaise. Still he urges not unfairly 
that “ les oeuvres de vulgarisation prennent a notre 
epoque une place de plus en plus grande." 


H. THIERS. 

The great part which M. Thiers has played since 
1870 as the principal founder of the Republic in 
France has to some extent thrown into the back¬ 
ground his rare merits as a writer. During the 
last seven years, even after he ceased to hold 
power, he has been chiefly heard of as the nego¬ 
tiator of 1871, the suppressor of the Commune, 
the liberator of the territory. Though he re¬ 
signed his office on May 24, 1873, he continued 
for French politicians to be the man towards 
whom all eyes and all hopes turned. If those 
who had the privilege of admission to his salon 
continued to address him as M. le President, it 
was because, though he had ceased to be officially 
at the head of the Republic, he continued in 
tho eyes of all men to be its real chief. This 
lofty political position diverted our thoughts from 
the historian, the orator, and the author. But 


this was no more than an optical effect In ik i 
years, when the lively impression of our presa i 
struggles and of the grave crisis through whici 
France is passing has been weakened, M. Tair¬ 
as a writer will take his rightful place by the sis 
of M. Thiers as a statesman. Undoubted^ it 
never he said of him as has been said of M.’Gaiia; 
that his writings constitute his only serious elm 
to the esteem of posterity, and are such a ■„ 
obtain pardon for his politics. The prink 
glory of M. Thiers will always be that be 
France to life after the unparalleled disaster • 
1870 ; and it is for this that our most ten 
descendants will continue to praise his mem*. 
But at the same time they will read with •- 
admiration the literary chef-d 1 oeuvres which is 
has bequeathed to them. 

Like most great writers, M. Thiers did tot a 
first find out his true path. He approached tenta¬ 
tively many subjects and tried many styles hat 
he fixed himself to one; and during his who!,- it 
thanks to the prodigious fertility of his nisi, 
he pursued many researches of various tab 
alongside of his historical labours. Philo-yo; 
and art especially attracted him, and it ws u 
these pursuits that he made his debut. His tss 
work was an essay on Vauvenargues, the profad 
thinker of the seventeenth century. The fans 
President of the French Republic was then t is*- i 
Btudent at Aix in Provence. In that old sria> 
cratic city he had gained the reputation cl i 
Jacobin and a revolutionary. The Acadeityi’ 
Aix had offered a prize for a eulogium on is- 
venargues. M. Thiers sent in a composition *ti 
proved to be by fax the best; but the name co¬ 
author had been guessed, and the Academy, t-t *. 
wishing to assign to him the reward of his acs. 
adjourned its decision for a year, and threenu 
the prize to a fresh competition. At the ead l 
the year M. Thiers presented his compsa 
again; hut, another essay, arriving from 
was justly acknowledged to be superior to it. sai 
received the prize, while the effort of the se¬ 
ceding year was only marked with an maii 
As soon, however, as the decision had been * 
nounced, and the sealed envelope contain®: 
name of the author of the successful essay* 
been opened, it was found that it was sis, a 
work of M. Thiers. He had prepared a 
paper, written from a point of view altocetw 
different from that of the first, and, in crc-r a 
get the better of the judges, had had i:e.?« 
by the hand of a stranger, and sent by « 
post from Paris. Thus announced deli 
a prizeman by the same judges on account oi k 
different essays on the same subject, the y 
student cleverly got the better of the e;* 
tice done to him. The anecdote is charactersa 
of the man. It reveals, at the very begincj- * 
his career, the incomparable suppleness ana w 
tility of his intellect. 

The date of this double triumph of M. Taj* 
at Aix was 1820; and at once, though t » 
turned his special attention to mathematics a; * 
College of Marseilles with a view to that me 
career which he had proposed for himwli un 
the Empire, he completed his legal studies at 
and was called to the bar. The next year* 0 ® 
him at Paris. He had renounced the P rol '"f 
of the law, as he had formerly abandoned a 0 
tary career. He had become a journalist- 1 
celebrated patriot Manuel, his fellow-citizen it 
Marseilles, gave him work in the Conitit’du '' 1 
the most important French journal o! the 11 
From the first, his articles, and especially- the■ 
which he wrote on the pamphlet of M. de 
losier, De la Monarchie Franpiise au V ■. 
1822, gave him the reputation of the most amo 
witted of polemical writers. 

Till 1830 he was above all things a journ-'*--^ 
though, besides writing for newspapers a“ J ^ 
views, he issued some publications on hi? s 
account. He was employed on the ConstiMf- 
the Globe, the National, the Revue ‘ 

Tablettes Universelles, the Eneyclopldu l^'j 
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ra.' He dealt with a great variety of subjects, 
publishing in 1823, Let Pyrinte* et le midi de la 
France pendant let moil de Novembre et de Dt- 
cembre, 1822, a book of recollections of travel, in 
which, alongside of political studies of Spanish 
Carlism—to which he had paid particular atten¬ 
tion—we find some descriptions, especially one 
of the valley of Argeles (p. 206, &c.), which 
show how true a sentiment of nature he possessed. 
Almost at the same time, M. Thiers published a 
Fotice sw la vie de Mrs. Bellamy, an actress of 
Covent Garden Theatre,t and he gave to the 
Comtitutionnel accounts of the exposition of 
paintings in the Salon of 1822, which were pub¬ 
lished in a collected form and can still be read 
with profit.}: Eugene Delacroix was at that 
time beginning to be known, and his vigorous 
painting startled a public accustomed to the 
classic and rather formal art of David and his 
school. Guided by a surer instinct, and being 
without any alarm at the revolutionary novelties 
of the great artist, M. Thiers gave a verdict in his 
favour, which was afterwards fully ratified by the 
opinion of artists. 

There is no space here to mention the innumer¬ 
able articles in so many different journals which 
at this period flowed from M. Thiers’ pen ; but it 
is impossible to pass in silence over the warfare 
which he waged in the National for seven months 
—from January to July, 1830—against the last 
.Ministry of the Restoration. M. Thiers’s political 
conduct at this crisis has been judged in different 
wavs. It has not been universally approved, though 
he great majority of Frenchmen were on his side. 
If, however, as is proper here, we lay politics 
aide, and confine ourselves to the question of 
literary merit, only one opinion is possible. No 
tniter has ever attacked more vigorously the enemy 
whom he wished to destroy. Never was any con¬ 
troversy carried on in which the assailant was 
nore brilliant, more deft, and more implacable, 
dways going straight to his end, and directing 
strokes accurately aimed, while scarcely ever 
smpromising himself. The very character and 
palities of M. Thiers showed themselves in his 
sanner of conducting this campaign, which was 
to lead up to a revolution. At the bottom of the 
whole controversy was a clear and precise idea, 
which was made perfectly comprehensible to the 
loses. But this idea he took care to turn in all 
iirections, and to develop with a marvellous rich- 
less of argumentation. 

It was not, however, as a journalist that M. 
■hiere was to gain his highest fame. His true 
vork was elsewhere. The controversies of the 
1>\T were insufficient for so great a mind. What- 
ver sympathies he might have for Philosophy, or 
'Vfiu for Art, of which he was highly susceptible, 

>e turned aside to History. On this ground M. 
thiers conceived vaster projects than it was pos- 
f° r him to execute. He took much painB 
oer the History of Florence, the city of art 
oeyond all others. He projected a general History 
, Architecture, in which he intended to lay bare 
.deeper causes of the successive development 
vttaat art, just as of late years he spoke much of 
; ie weat work in which he proposed to set forth 
jte whole of his philosophical and religious creed. 

•odoubt all this was sketched out by him, and 

sketch will be precious, if it is ever given to 
tne world. But M. Thiers felt that he was espe- 
a< l a pted for History ; and of all the great 
works which he planned, the only ones which he 
fought to a successful end are his two great 
storual productions, the Histaire de la Jtcvolu- 


■ , *; S| ’ n *840, M. Thiers was also a contributor 
amie des Deux-Mondcs. 

1 This notice will be found at the head of the Me- 
"jrree de Mre. Bellamy, in the collection of Mhnoires 
sfr ’art dramatique. 

. in 1824 M. Thiers, renewing his achievements at 
T 10 *® notices of the Salon both for the Con. 
sosn'v* l aD< ^ Globe, without arousing any 
i° D j 1 l ^ e two series of articles were from the 


tion Franqaite and the Histoire du Contulat et de 
I Empire. 

One of the editors of the Comtitutionnel, who 
is now completely forgotten, but who had a high 
reputation under the Restoration, Ftilix Bodiu, 
urged M. Thiers to undertake the History of the 
Revolution. It was arranged that they should 
work together, and the name of Bodin even figures 
on the first two volumes of the first edition of the 
book. Bodin, however, soon perceived that he was 
eclipsed by his fellow-workman, and modestly re¬ 
tired. These first two volumes, which tell the story 
of the Constitutional and Legislative Assemblies, 
appeared in the autumn of 1823. The public was 
delighted by the clearness of the exposition and 
the liveliness of the style. Yet these two volumes 
are far inferior to the later writings of M. Thiers. 
They contain only a running narrative, prepared 
without any deep study of the facts, and without 
any exploration of original documents. The dra¬ 
matic interest of the subject and the vividness of 
some portraits drawn with a master's hand—that 
of Mirabeau, for example—settled the question of 
the success of the book. That success was great 
enough to throw a less well regulated mind off 
the balance. But the young man of twenty-six, 
who saw the public rushing upon his first work, 
understood two things: first, that he had really 
found his true path, and could gain great renown 
as an historian; and, secondly, that he still had 
almost everything to learn, and that, if he was to 
write a narrative well, he must begin by deep 
study of the secret springs of action. From that 
moment he applied himself to the task with in¬ 
defatigable ardour. He studied finance with 
Baron Louis; tactics with Generals Foy and 
Jomini; fortifications with theofficersofVincennes; 
he surrounded himself with plnns and maps, 
sought on every side for all possible documents, 
questioned all the survivors of the Revolution; 
and it was not till he had thus penetrated to the 
heart of his subject that he took the pen and 
traced that masterly recital which brings a whole 
epoch back to life for the reader’s behoof. 

The Hittoire de la Revolution has been sub¬ 
jected to a general criticism which is not without 
its value. The author has been charged with 
what is termed his fatalism. In the tragic events 
which he recounts he has not left sufficient room 
for human responsibility. For him the events 
are linked so closely together that one produces 
another with a sort of necessity. Hence arises, if 
not a justification, at least an excuse for the crimes 
committed. Robespierre, Danton shed blood 
in torrents; but the fault is rather laid upon 
events and upon a sort of force of things, than 
upon the men themselves. This reproach is, 
to a certain extent, deserved. We are not to look 
to the writings of M. Thiers for the philosophy 
of history; but it is not fair to push our criticism 
too far, as has often been done, for it would be un¬ 
just to forget that the writer who is taxed with 
fatalism has written pages inspired by deep emo¬ 
tion, in pity for the victims, and in detestation of 
their executioners. 

The Histoire du Contulat et de VEmpire, in 
twenty volumes, appeared from 1845 to 1862. A 
general criticism of a different kind, especially that 
of Ste.-Beuve in his Cauteries du Lundi (Nov. 24, 
1875), has reproached the author with a moderation 
which did not permit him to blame many of the acts 
of Napoleon as severely as they deserved. It has 
been said that he softened down the words of the 
Emperor; and that Napoleon’s own correspondence 
shows him to have been far more severe, harsh, 
extravagant, and unjust—for example, towards 
his brothers and some of his generals—than the 
narrative of M. Thiers allows us to suspect. The 
historian has also been reproached with his 
Chauvinism—with the love and admiration with 
which he always regards the French army, that 
army which he persistently exhibits as great, 
even when subjected to the most terrible re¬ 
verses. There is some truth in all these observations. 
We believe that the definitive judgment of pos¬ 


terity on Napoleon will be more severe than that 
of M. Thiers, though the criticism may be unjust 
in many points. Perhaps, too, he is sometimes 
too indulgent towards the French army; but at 
least he renders full justice to the enemy against 
which it fought. Besides, we must not ask for 
impossibilities; and it is not strange that, having 
lived for years in the close study of the actions 
of Napoleon, the historian should have been filled 
with admiration for so powerful a genius, how¬ 
ever fatal it may have been to France. 

In spite of the foundation which some of these 
criticisms may have, the Histoire du Contulat, et de 
VEmpire is nevertheless an admirable work, the 
most finished production of the author’s mind, 
and one of the principal memorials of French 
literature in the nineteenth century. It will 
find readers and passionate admirers as long 
as men speaking French remain upon the earth. 
Others besides M. Thiers, and writers of high in¬ 
telligence, have conceived history in a different 
spirit. Macaulay in England, Augustin Thierry 
in France, have painted the moral and material 
situation, have set forth the sentiments, the 
aspirations, the needs, the sufferings of the peoples 
whose annals they undertook to trace. M. Thiers 
has not been attracted by this side of historic 
truth. He does not describe French or European 
society of the time of the Empire; he does 
not help us to penetrate into the inner feelings 
of the men of that epoch. He prefers depicting 
the history of the Government, telling us what it 
wished, and did, and how it did it. This is a 
natural consequence of his choice of a subject, for 
under the Empire society and the nation were 
nothing; the Government—that is to say, the Em¬ 
peror—was everything. It is also a natural con¬ 
sequence from the nature of the historian. There 
is a wonderful unity in the career of M. Thiers. 
He has always been a politician and a man of 
government. When he had not France to govern 
in the present as a Minister, he governed it, so to 
speak, in the past as an historian—that is to say, 
it was the action of Government which preoccupied 
his mind; and during his whole life his experience 
as a statesman came to his aid in writing history, 
at the same time that his labours as an historian 
helped him to practical action as a statesman. 

M. Thiers’s marvellous clearness of vision, too, is 
found in all his writings. This quality may be seen 
especially in a pamphlet which he published in 
1826, on Law et ton systeme definances. When this 
little work appeared it threw a bright light on the 
system, previously so obscure, of the great finan¬ 
cier of the Regency. The astonished public 
fancied that it was based on new and unpublished 
documents. It was nothing of the kind. M. 
Thiers simply took the collection of edicts of 
the time of Law, official papers perfectly well 
known; hut he contrived with his marvellous 
sagacity to extract the substance, and thus 
to reconstruct the whole system, and present a 
picture of it so true, so fresh, and so clear, that it 
had the effect of a discovery and a revelation. 

This same leading quality made M. Thiers 
one of the great orators of the French tribune. 
Neither perfect correctness of language, nor full¬ 
ness of period, nor majesty of style, was to be ex¬ 
pected from him. He never had anything of a 
Bossuet in him. But together with a marvellous 
justice of mind, and an exquisite tact that en¬ 
abled him to say anything he wished, even to 
the most recalcitrant audience, he had an 
astonishing power of elucidating the most 
abstruse subject. However difficult and 
complicated a question might be, he made it clear 
in such an unexpected way that it was much more 
often that his hearers, charmed, subjugated and 
convinced, ranged themselves on his side, than 
that they were dazzled bv the majesty of his 
language. Often, too, he raised himself to a height 
of eloquence, hut it was by the power of good 
sense, of intelligence, of ardent conviction, and of 
passionate love of the truth which was evident to 
him and for which he wished to secure nccept- 
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ance by all unprejudiced minds. It was on such 
occasions that he hit upon happy phrases which 
summed up in a few words a whole world of 
ideas, or a complete political situation, such as 
“ Les liberty nticessaires,” “ II n’y a plus une 
faute a commettre,” phrases which France took as 
a guide of action, and which found an echo in the 
smallest hamlets, or which clung to the forehead 
of power like that stain which nothing could 
wash from the hand of Lady Macbeth.* 

In this rapid study we have only been able to 
touch lightly on a subject too vast, and deserving 
of fuller treatment; but what has been said will 
be enough to enable the reader to comprehend one 
of the deeper causes of the influence exercised by 
M. Thiers. No one was more of a Frenchman 
than he. The leading qualities of his mind were 
those which are generally allowed to be those of 
the French race; clearness of ideas, good sense, 
justness of view, were his in a pre-eminent degree, 
both as a politician and as an historian. Hence, 
in part at least, the great influence which he has 
long exercised in France, and which he will long 
continue to exercise by his writings. 

Etienne Ooqeerel. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

From a recently printed official return it appears 
that the total value of the printed books imported 
into this country in 1876 was 160,099/., against 
160,118/. in the year preceeding. The value 
of the books exported was 881,839/., against 
916,301/. in 1876. From France we received 
books valued at 46,919/., from Germany 30,508/., 
from Holland 26,288/., and from the United 
States 18,473/. By far the best customer for 
our own literary produce is Australia, to which 
country we sent books worth 334,130/., against 
302,432/. in 1876. Next come the United States 
wijh 189,647/., an amount much less than 
in 1875—viz. 269,907/. Among the exports 
to other countries may be named British 
North America 68,102/., British Possessions in 
South Africa 40,007/., France 33,472/., Holland 
20,400/., Belgium 20,400/., while Germany is 
debited with but 19,906/.; a comparison of these 
figures with those of the year before shows re¬ 
markably little variation. 

The total value of the pictures, drawings, and 
photographs imported reached 649,561/., the cor¬ 
responding figures in 1875 being 637,795/. Out 
of the former amount France is credited with 
244,580/., Belgium with 156,492/., Germany with 
44,598/., Holland with 41,269/., the United States 
with 27,136/., and Italy with 15,034/. The prints 
and engravings imported in 1876 are valued at 
50,017/., the only contributors deemed worth 
naming in the official returns being France and 
Germany, with 27,903/. and 18,653/. respectively, 
against 34,877/. and 23,570/. in 1875, the total for 
all countries in the latter year being 60,891/. The 
imports in 1876 classed under the head of works 
of art other than the above are valued at 129,629/., 
against 131,958/. in 1876, France and Italy with 
the respective figures of 72,787/. and 37,473/., 
being much in advance of all other countries. 
In 1870 we exported paintings of the estimated 
value of 301,945/., and prints, engravings, &c., 
valued at 72,563/. Out of the amount first-named 
France received 160,392/., and Belgium 47,722/., 
their respective sums in 1875 being 115,080/. and 
66,820/., out of a total of 284,321/. Our dealings 
with other countries in works of art are com¬ 
paratively small. 

The musical instruments imported are valued 
at 674,220/., to which total France contributes 
282,733/., Germany 134,652/, Belgium 80,381/., 
and the United States 64,710/. The total for 

* The discourses pronounced by M. Thiers in the 
Corps Lvgislatif, during the session of 1863-4, on the 
Floating Debt, the Necessary Liberties, the Official 
Candidatures, the Expedition to Mexico, the Merchant 
Marine, tho Financies of France, hare been collected 
in one volume 8vo (Paris: L’Heureux, 1864). 


1875 was 633,867/., out of which amount France 
sent no less than 405,017/. Our own exports in 
that line are valued at 224,225/. in 1876, and 
208,442/. in 1875; Australia with 98,167/. in 
1876, and 76,344/. in 1875, and the South African 
Colonies with 32,229/. and 42,261/., being by far 
our best customers. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Fortnightly Review offers an ample choice 
of good articles. Goldwin Smith, on “ The Policy 
of Aggrandisement,” ably opposes Mr. Dicey's 
propositions as to Egypt and the Suez Canal, and 
tacitly lays to the charge of India our sore ex¬ 
penditure of money and blood, and the influencing 
motive of our alliance, in past time, with the 
“foul decrepitude of Turkey,” and our quarrels 
with “ our only sincere friend,” Russia. He 
would not exactly throw away India, now we 
have it; but is strongly opposed to annexation, 
and, as it seems, to Russophobists. “ Art in the 
Community ” is the title of a congratulatory paper 
on the progress of the last forty years of art in 
England, reviewing the help of the State and the 
co-operation of individuals in our large towns, 
and only excepting from the march of progress 
the City corporations. As a fatal drawback and 
alloy he vituperates, in an amusing but truthful 
passage, the English pride in being a practical 
people. Dr. F. Huefl'er writes an interesting 
sketch of the Polish pianist and composer, 
Chopin, whom he regards as “ excepting Heine, 
and, it may be, Sappho, the most perfect 
embodiment of lyrical power, properly so-called, 
that the history of art or poetry can show.” Of 
an intensely sensitive nature, in his love-affairs he 
was always unfortunate; and in his final rupture 
with Mdme. Dudevant he proved himself also 
vindictive. The sad story is well worth perusal. 
“ Antithetic Fallacies” is a clever essay by Frank 
H. Hill, on the vagaries of the figure of speech 
called antithesis, among which he cites an ac¬ 
complished writer as cutting the knot of a difficult 
subject by laying down the necessity of discrimi¬ 
nating between “ the limit of an idea ” and “ the 
idea of a limit.” “ Very good logic, but not 
common sense: ” such are the antithetical parts of 
the British man of business's dictum ; and there 
are the antitheses, so called, between sentiment 
and policy , and between emotional statesmansh'p 
and a politician’s self-possession and solidity, both 
to be relegated to the category of fallacies. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope discusses Cicero as “ a man of 
letters,” as a pendant to his sketch of him as a 
statesman and a/patriot. His task is sketchily 
performed, and will be read without dissent, 
except where the writer presumes to doubt 
whether Lucretius has left anything finer in his 
poetry than Cicero’s battle of the Eagle and the 
Serpent (De Die., i., c. 47). It is slovenly, too, 
to write of “the Third Catiline" for the third 
Catilinarian oration. 

The contents of the Cornhill this month are 
various. Besides three chapters of “Ererna,” 
which tends towards an end by the elimination of 
secondary characters and the unveiling of rogues, 
we have a lively tale of Roman society, and the 
beginning of a bright story, “ For Percival.” Mr. 
A. C. Lvall contributes a poem translated from, 
or suggested by, the Meditations of a Hindu , 
Prince and Sceptic ; and Prof. Dowden discourses 
on some recent and contemporary French writers 
of verso. “ Betsinda and her Bun ” is the funny 
title of a very interesting paper on philanthropic 
entertainments as a recognised form of charity, 
bringing different classes into amicable relation 
much as “buns bring human beings into rela¬ 
tion with bears.” Another very different, but ex¬ 
tremely interesting, paper is on the humourist 
moral teacher, Lucian, never quite made enough 
of, never taken up, as he should be, by the pub¬ 
lishers. This paper aims at bringing him forward 
once more, by noting and illustrating the double 
dowry of counsel and delight which his writings, 


like Aesop’s, unfold; and by showing the varioa, 
sides of his character as satirist, eclectic phik- 
sopher, hater of impostors and humbugs, as/ 
author of rhetorical, critical, biographical, rou®. 
tic, comic, mock-tragical, and epigrammatic coo- 
positions. The writer does not fail to note tb 
love and knowledge of painting and sculpt® 
which Lucian’s works evince, and points out tit 
loans on his imagination and creative fancy wk: 
Holbein and his brother have made in the 
frontispieces, Erasmus in his colloquies ssi 
apothegms, and Montaigne, Swift, and Kabeltl-j 
their common-sense, ironic humour, and pun.><: 
philosophy. 

In Slack-wood's Magazine this month the tirr: 
part of “Mine is Thine” begins to develops 
story, so far at least as indicating the here* ik 
heroine. The character and tactics also of tv 
worldly-wise folks, Mr. and Mrs. Ravenhul), ® • 
cleverly sketched by a master of quiet entire, it 
whose writing we seem to recognise the author of : 
Fair to See. “ Pauline,” too, growing into d*v i 
interest, has found a fresh scene. Under the ml 1 
of “ A School of the Prophets,” a clever and a- 
biassed writer gives his reminiscences of tv 
representatives, the one of Scotch squiredom, tfe 
other of Scotch clericalism, each of whom in hs 
day believed in his call by the Spirit to do tb 
work of an evangelist—viz., Thomas Erskine s 
Linlathen, and John Macleod Campbell, Dll 
While the writer can see the eccentricities of Vc ; 
he can with d humour of his own contrast Ersfe: , 
fatherly piety with that of many would-be sail 
Of the sufferings of Campbell and his son forts 
science sake, and of the influence of Irvine or h 
these Scotch Churchmen, we must leave the area 
referred to to speak more particularly. A eurwiffl 
linked sketch of “ Tramps and Pedestal*, f 
in the bright sketchy manner of Bkdr&i< 
modern-day “ Wanderer,” follows. The mini* 
ends with an appreciative tribute to that di i 
contributor, “ Ten thousand a-year ” Warren. | 

Fraser's Magazine opens with a somewhat sup® 1 1 
ficial survey of the “ atheistic ’’ school of scientftc 
men, though at the last the writer casts in his 1st 
with the “ Knights Theological,” who he stall 
to think have had the worst of it in the field A 
more fruitful and thoughtful article is that d 
“ M. T.” about “ Christianity in India,” of whii 
he writes from obviously personal obsensM 
and experience. He notes as a curious rest 
of the Mutiny the stirnDg of the Hindoo nun-a 
come round to the God who was triumphant. a4 
does not doubt that, had the desire to emltaa 
Christianity been encouraged (which would has 
been against our Indian precedents), large mxvd 
of the population would have become converts. If 
to this time be considers the failure of missionasv 
to be indisputable. Another paper of historicu»' 
classical interest deals with the Etruscan town a 
Veii past and present, “ Isola Farnese.” From the 
silver streamlet of Cremera we are earned )*i 
into the earliest history, and so to Livy’s pie!™ 
page, with which “ R. C.” is abundantly at a:* 
His account “ how to the Veientines their de* 
were their gods and the tombs their tempi* 
recalls us to Mrs. Gray and Mr. Dennis's Etn*& 
Sepulchres, and justifies his wonder that so -* 
English avail themselves of a season at Rome j® 
seize a pleasure so near at hand. But sure.y w 
“Capenati and Falisci,” in pp. 341-2, “R j- 
should have written “ Capenates and Falisci. Id- 
clever series of “ Studies in Russian Literate' 
introduces in this instalment the fabulist Kn-4 
and the fantastic story-teller, Gogol, the form* 
better known to English readers than the letter, 
through his congenial translator, Mr. Ralston. ■ 
very readable paper by “ A. K. H. B.,” on “ \ _ 
garity in Opinion,” embalms some capital stones 
and supplies from the Scotch clergy, Doth in 
ample and practice, convincing arguments • 
written prayers, and even a “ form of prater, , 
public worship. The episode of Prof. ™s*Aies® 
Jenny Geddes, who threw her creepie at the fie®' 
is very rich. 
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Is Israels Watchman, a Hebrew - Christian 
uujazine (August number) the editor’s answer 
,'tlie question “la Judaism possible as a Re- 
„q l)n ?" and Canon Churton's paper “On the 
)ririn of the Septuagint and Controversies ra¬ 
ging thereto,” avouch a high aim. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
early papal chronology. 

Trinity College, Cambridge : Sept. 3, 1877. 
*r.Mullinger seems to be hardly aware of the 
w obscurity of the questions on which he avers, 
•uet prematurely, I fear, that my discoveries can 
to new light. 

^researches of M. Waddington into the life 
' j d Aj ‘ s . t *^ es fi x the death of Polycarp, who 
®t'’d Rome in the days of Anicetus, to Saturday, 
23 (the seventh week before the paschal 
,/*“)> A - D ' 155, so making the assignment of 
Jlf j-m 813 to the predecessor of Anicetus, 
difficult, almost impossible. I should per- 
J?. v ® 8t ®ted that I differ from Lipsios in re- 
a rmv • htherian Catalogue, if we can succeed 
is ill 111 ® l he obvious corruptions it presents, 
, authority thaD Eusebius, because 
■“"dr later and actually Roman. 

J, . 7 statement made by Lipsius and re- 
arliw , to the effect that in the 

Enarl.( t 6 , 0 ^ the Hieronymian Martyrology 
118 t> the only Pope named on Decem¬ 


ber 23,1 had disregarded it, as proceeding from 
palpable ignorance of the meaning of the term 
Hieronymian when applied to a martyrology. Yet 
it proves to be true in an unimagined sense. 

However, I can hardly regret the mistakes 
which led me with astonishment and reluctance 
to accept what I now see to he the true dates of 
one of the most fascinating and of one of the most 
precious of the monuments of Christian antiquity. 

Let me, then, again give the text derived from 
the two most ancient (8th century) copies of the 
Martyrology self-styled and known as Iliero- 
nymiun, and print it with such simple artifices of 
type as to exhibit, apart from all arbitrary hypo¬ 
theses, what the sixth-centurv compiler found in 
his tattered originals for December 23. 


(I) lionise Euaristi Victoris 

et aliorum Dcccxxxm 

(J) sisti 
apo 

lini cleti 

THAI AN I SIR1ANI 

ROM.E EVARISTI 
METELLI BASSILLINI 


pulli 

anincleti 

SOPATRI 

8ATVKNINI 

EVFROSINI 

CARTVLAE 


(») 


eugeni 

niceti 

et aliorum dcc 

eleuteri victoris 


calisti 

urbani rt'tiani 

flaviani 


corneli 

felicis 

euticiani 



& socior eius 
simul 

petri apostoli 
lini 

telii sisti 
sisti solani 
eu-J-aris^i mcjtili 

bassillini 


zepbyrini galliti 



corneli 
(f/)ionis(i) felicis 




I should have thought that any student of early 
Papal chronology would have seen the value of a 
presumably early list giving “cleti anencleti ” 
with room for Clement before them, nnd yet 
leaving room for Pius before, not after, Anicetus. 

Such a find, however, should be almost super¬ 
fluous. We know from Hegesippus that Anicetus 
immediately preceded Soter. Hippolytus is the 
probable author of the ingenious rearrangement of 
the first Popes, but to credit him with the later 
Western blunder of transposing Anicetus and Pius 
is absurd. We might ju9t as well suppose John 
Milton capable of writing an English history that 
mistook the order of succession of Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

But our find may help us vet, as yielding proof 
of a very early Roman commemoration of Euaristus 
on December 23. For earlier than any list that 
misplaces Anicetus is the Liberian which omits 
him, and omits also Eleutherius and Zephyrinus, 
and transfers their dates to their predecessors, 
making over to Pius the fifteen years from 146 to 
161, which we now know must have belonged to 
Anicetus, if to anyone. Now, this catalogue pre¬ 
sents phenomena in the account of Hyginus which 
have led critics, ancient and modern, to believe 
themselves to be restoring the text by inserting 
Anicetus there. For these misleading phenomena 
the assumption of December 23 for the death of 
Euaristus enables us to find an explanation. It 
reduces the various data of the list to mutual co¬ 
herence as far as Telesforus, and if we correct the 
twelve years of Hyginus to 4, brings him down to 
the same day, December 23, 141 = x. kal. Jan. 
coss. Iiufino et Quadrato (142), leaving just four 
years for Pius before January, 146. 

In our list the name Hyginus appears in the 
form “ Egeni ” or “ Eugeni.” In later abridgments 
be becomes Eugenia. But Euaristus, Hyginus, 
and Victor are the only three Popes whose names, 
one or the other of them, appear on this day in the 
less full martyrologies. We have deduced the 


commemoration of Hyginus on this day from that 
of Euaristus by help of the Liberian list. The 
same list will enable us to deduce the commemora¬ 
tion of Victor on this day from the well-known 
festival of Oallistus, if we observe that the years, 
months, and days assigned to Victor are remnants 
of those that should have been assigned to Zephy¬ 
rinus. Thus, then, two ancient Popes, Hyginus 
and Victor, belong to this day, and have been dis¬ 
guised into the two holy virgins, Eugenia and 
Victoria, for each of whom separately very similar 
legends have been concocted. Eugenia’s father, 
by the way, should have been made Bishop of 
Antioch, not of Alexandria. He is not quite a 
fiction, though how he came to get a Pope for 
daughter I do not know. 

The Liberian Catalogue would yield Alexander, 
February 24; Xystus, June 14; Telesforus, 
September 17. But the funeral of Alexander seems 
to have been deferred a week, and then March 3 
misread May 3; and the funeral of Xystus was 
accordingly also postponed ten days, ami his name 
turned into Fistus, who became a fellow-martyr 
with John, when it was forgotten that John 
was the Baptist. Telesforus’ name is lost on 
September 17, but his title, martyr-bishop, seems 
to remain, transferred to Hesychius. 

Thus the Liberian Catalogue is reduced to co¬ 
herence by supposing it based on registers of the 
consular dates of episcopal demises and calendars 
of the anniversaries—the latter giving days of 
which traces still survive in martyrologies—and 
on a computation, resting on these sufficient data, 
of the lengths of the several episcopates; while 
the insertions of the consuls of the first, as well aa 
the last, new year that found each bishop in the 
see, and of the reigning princes, are probably 
afterthoughts. Now, assume an inscription on one 
side of a round column, the other side being de¬ 
faced. Thus: 

v"HY6INV8 XII III VI2K* 

INI XXI Duobua Aaguriti3 PIV3XX 

Vcri et Hereniuni 0HTCD IY III II 
Paterno et Bradua DUlLR lA III II 
I Y ••II Y Saturnini ct tta'.li \/ | P T H D 
I A «ll A Pruesenteot Extricato V I 0 I U It. 


The consulship of Prnesens and Antoninus, 139, 
is obtained by reckoning back four years from 
Rufinus and Quadratus, 142. Here we have the 
origin of the Liberian Catalogue, and with it of 
the Ensebian ascription of fifteen years to Pius, 
ard of the post-Liberian transposition of Pius and 
Anicetus. 

Our assumption has proved to he an assnmpti on 
that the consular dates and the anniversaries of 
episcopal demises were recorded, as they occurre d, 
from the beginning of the second century. This 
is probable enough in a civilised community like 
the Church of Rome. If we accept the Colber- 
tine Acts of Ignatius, Clement's legendary comrade 
Christopher, we have a clear instance of an episco¬ 
pal commemoration thus early. The Acts have a 
genuine air, but the discrepant dates must be sup¬ 
posed to have passed through a Syriac version, 
and so must be reduced to Trajan’s sixth, not ninth, 
year, cos., not SeSeKiov, but Serbiano, a.d. 102, 
the only year that will fit the time described. 

I had t>een led into investigations of the con¬ 
sulships ascribed in the Paschal Chronicle to 
Syrianus by the occurrence of his name in my 
list, supposing, of course, that the Papal names 
had been transposed in a transcription, and the 
consular names left unaltered. It is impossible to 
avoid surmising that the name Metelh, or Tili, 
joined to Euaristi denotes Atilius Metil ins 
Bradua, cos. 108, and the noble name Bassilliims 
joined with it must belong to his colleague, Ap. 
Annins Trebonius Gallus, which, as we find the 
surnames Gallus Pollio and Baasus both among 
the Asinii and the Annii, is not improbable. But 
these names given in a form quite different, 
more dignified, and lees popular than that in 
the Fasti of Philocalus, imply an independent 
and authentic source, and so Irad weight to the 
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superscription “ [temporibus] Trajani Syriani 
[gente].” Thia account of Euaristus is inter¬ 
preted by the sixth-century Felician Catalogue 
from ancient documents as meaning a son of 
Jude of Bethlehem, and thus becomes capable 
of illustration from the account in Hegesippus of 
the grandsons of Jude, who were arraigned before 
Domitian and thenceforth presided in'the churches 
as martyrs and kinsmen of the Lord. Now this 
would bring Euaristus to Borne in 95 at latest, 
the year assigned to his accession by the Liberian 
Catalogue. In that catalogue he is called Aristus, 
and here we find the first syllable of his name 
marked off by a cross (“• ch ” or “ t ’’). It is re¬ 
markable that an Aristion is named by Papias as 
coequal with the presbyter John, and that an 
Aristo is commemorated December 22 in Borne, 
December 13 at Porto. Eastern traditions clearly 
distinguish Clement the consul, beheaded in 
a.d. 95, and Clement the bishop, drowned under 
Trajan; and though Leo, in his Sacramentary 
identifies them, the epistle, with its prayer for the 
emperors, belonging to a.d. 97, compels us to 
sever them. 

Clinging, as we have done all along, to con¬ 
temporary evidence as the best clue to later tradi¬ 
tions, it seems to me that, if any dependence is to 
be placed on our faculties for discerning truth 
from falsehood and for knowing man from man, 
the Second Epistle of Peter is indubitably genuine. 
The clear claims it makes, the ring of thorough 
truth, and the deep Petrine stamp, are alike unmis- 
takeable. But proceeding to examine the indica¬ 
tions of date, it seems to me nearly certain that it 
was written after the death of Paul. Nero’s per¬ 
secution was prolonged till a.d. 70 (Tert. Ad 
Nat. i., 7; Dio. lxvi., 9), and if Peter survived 
Paul, he yet preceded him. 

Titianus was consul in 52 and 69; a Bufus in 
67 and again in 83. I should suggest that Peter 
came to Borne in a.d. 44; was banished with the 
whole Church in a.d. 52, when two of his converts 
became closely attached to Paul; that the Church 
was returning in 57; that Paul suffered in 67 or 
68; that Peter, twenty-five years after his first 
coming, returned to die in a.d. 69; that Linus, 
Cletus, Anencletus and Clement were ordained 
presbyters by Peter; that Linus was sot in charge 
by the council in a.d. 71, and suffered with Cletus 
in 83; that Anencletus survived, and built the 
shrine at the Vatican. These suggestions are not 
made at random, and the earlier part of them 
seems to me confirmed by the book of Acts and 
the Epistle to the Iiomans. 

If Paul and Peter reallv suffered, as the tradi¬ 
tion runs, on the same day in different years, 
whichever were earlier, the celebration and con¬ 
sequent record of episcopal anniversaries would 
almost necessarily follow. If Ignatius were thrown 
to the beasts on the occasion of Trajan’s candida¬ 
ture for his fifth consulship on December 20—the 
grand show day (munus candidatum ), when the 
Bomans resumed their whited togas after the 
week’s undress of the Saturnalia—the recur¬ 
rence year by year of that heathen gala could not 
fail to recal the martyr vividly to his brethren. 
That Martyrologies should help us in recovering 
early Papal chronology is therefore nothing sur¬ 
prising. E, B. Bikes. 


THE WORKS OF SEBALD BEHAM. 

London : Sept. 8, 1877. 

As I have made a special study of the works of 
Hans Sebald Beham, I have read Mrs. Heaton’s 
article in your number of this week with great 
interest. May I venture, however, to take ex¬ 
ception to Herr Bosenberg's catalogue, which 
it seems to me Mrs. Heaton passes over too lightly ? 
A catalogue of this kind should be very good if it 
pretends to supersede that of Bartsch. But 
after going carefully through every item in it, I 
regret to be obliged to characterise it as very poor. 
Herr Bosenberg has apparently seen very few 
of the copperplates he describes, and when 


he differs from Bartsch he is almost always wrong. 
For example, he gives the date of No. 245 B. as 
1628, instead of 1627, which it should be, and 
which Bartsch makes it. He gives No. 231 B. 
the date 1545, instead of 1543, and No. 229 B. 
the date 1545 instead of 1542. I could multiply 
such mistakes at Borne length; but it is in the 
account of states that he is chiefly deficient. In 
many cases he catalogues mere retouches, and he 
omits the first states of a full half-dozen. His 
notice of the states of the Hercules series is 
absurdly misleading. He omits all reference to 
the states of the set of Planets, although there 
are two of all and three of several. He 
omits all notice of some rare prints, and cata¬ 
logues others which are evidently spurious. He 
includes among the genuine prints three of the 
copies from the set of woodcuts of monastic 
orders, and makes no mention at all of the re¬ 
maining thirteen recently identified. He excludes 
the Adam and Eve of 1529, though it is certainly 
genuine, and inserts an etching (22a) which is as 
certainly a copy. W. J. Lofiie. 

SCIENCE. 

Los Aborigines Ibericos 6 los Bereberes en 

la Peninsula. Por Francisco M. Tubino. 

(Madrid, 1876.) 

In this closely printed pamphlet of 120 
octavo pages, Sefior Tubino advances the 
hypothesis that the builders of the mega- 
lithie monuments of Spain and Northern 
Africa, the “ Tamehu ” of the Egyptian 
monuments, the “ Iberi ” of Hispania, the 
Berbers of Northern Africa, the moun¬ 
taineers of Andalusia, and the modem 
Basques, are kindred and allied, though not 
necessarily pure and unmixed races. The 
subject is a highly interesting one, but as 
usual in treatises of this kind, the author is 
more successful in demolishing the hypo¬ 
theses of other authors than in establishing 
his own. 

The writer first describes the megalithic 
monuments and tumuli already examined in 
Spain and Portugal, and more especially in 
Andalusia; then he passes in review the 
objects both of stone and metal found in 
them, and in the caverns and mines, and 
compares both of these with the monuments 
and similar products of the opposite coasts 
of Northern Africa, and establishes their 
identity. The theory of Fergusson that the 
megalithic monuments of Europe date from 
the first ten centuries of the Christian era, in¬ 
cidentally falls under notice, and is, as it seems 
to us, successfully combated. The testimony 
of the Egyptian 'monuments to a fair, red- 
haired, blue-eyed race in North-West Africa 
is next adduced, and our author finds in 
them an analogous state of civilisation to that 
of the builders of these monuments and the 
workers in the mines ; and from personal 
observation he testifies to the existence of 
the same physical characteristics among the 
Berber tribes of Morocco and the moun¬ 
taineers of Southern Andalusia, assimilating 
both in this respect to the Basques. He thus 
confutes, by the way, the theory of Broca, 
adopted by Boyd Dawkins and others, that 
the smaller and darker Kelts are descendants 
of the ancestors of the present Basques. 
He then reviews the theory of Humboldt, 
which identifies the Basques with the 
ancient “ Iberi ” and gives a wide extension 
to the latter race; accepting the criticisms 
of Van Eys, but overlooking the fact that 


if Van Eys asserts the incompetence of 
Hnmboldt in Basque, another scholar, tl 
least not his inferior, Prince L.-L. Bona, 
parte, as strenuously upholds Humboldt's 
authority. ! 

On the positive side of his argument k? 
compares the skulls found in the praelw. 
toric monuments with, those of the Berbers, 
the Andalusian mountaineers, and the me. 
dem Basques. This portion of his wort 
like that of many others, seems to us to iv 
vitiated by an equivocal use of the tern 
dolichocephalous. There are two kinds d 
dolichocephalous skull — one anterior, and 
the other posterior; and these seem to us to 1 
lie at opposite ends of a series which roughly 
runs thus :—(1) posterior-dolichocephslons; 

(2) brachycephalous ; (3) anterior dolich> 
cephalous. To use the term dolichocephs- ' 
Ions without distinguishing whether (1) or : 

(3) is meant only leads to endless emir : 

and confusion. Even Broca, before he com¬ 
mitted himself to the derivation of Kelt 
from Basque, expressly stated that the 
dolichocephalous Basque skulls were “ dot 
chocephale d’une toute autre manure pH 
ceux du Nord de France; leur dolicbocr- 5 
phalie est occipitale.” Our present antirr 
seems hardly to have sufficient philologa. 
knowledge for his attempt to compare r- 
gether theKhamitic group of languages, a 
Berber, and the Basque ; and he is evident; 
unaware that M. d’Abbadie, who has a era- 
petent knowledge both of the Khamint- 
group and of the Escuara, has alreadv ; 
pointed out certain fundamental analog-:J j 
between them.* I 

M. Tubino would be the last to assert j , 
that he has proved his theory. He offers it.] 
only as a hypothesis, and under reserve, bub 
he has given new importance to a tb«7- 
which had been perhaps before too lightlv 
treated, and must now be taken into con- *, 
sideration. One great merit of the essay’ 
consists in the many cautions it contains! 
against hasty generalisation from uncertain 
premisses. Most worthy of attention as . 
the remarks on p. 86— that, from its gw- 
graphical position in all historical times, the 
Spanish peninsula has proved to be a very 
eddy of nations, where waifs and strays of 
all races which have been borne on the pat 
Western stream have been swept together;- 
and that to say that at any given moment, 
the land was solely occupied by one Iberian» 
race of the same language, manners and 
civilisation, is to follow a fantastic ides 
which all facts contradict. The full refs- . 
ence made to all Spanish papers and pan- j 
phlets cited must be noted to the authors 
credit as most useful to foreign readers, sines 
many of these authorities are but little kno* 11 : 
outside the peninsula. ] 

Wentworth Webster J 


Bruch stiiclce einer Vorhieronym knistb . 1 

Uebersetzung der Petrusbriefe. Yeroffect- 
licht von L. Ziegler. (Miinchen: Street-, 

1877.) 

A short time ago we noticed in 
columns a valuable contribution made cj 
Herr Ziegler to our knowledge of the An* e - 
hieronymian, or Old Latin, text of 

* Notice sur les tangoes de Kam, par Antoine d Ab- 
badie. (Paris: Jouast, 1872.) 
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pistles (see Academy, No. 243, p. 630). 
nee the publication of his larger work, 
err Ziegler has continued his researches 
ith somewhat more success than he had 
iticipated, and he has now been able to 
id a supplement in the shape of a reprint 
om the Transactions of the Philosophical 
fi Philological Society of Munich. We 
ed not say that this too is a most con¬ 
tentious piece of work, and marked by all 
e German diligence and thoroughness of 
predecessor. 

It would seem that the present discovery 
not strictly speaking that of a MS., but 
]y of the impressions left by the ink of a 
S. on the paste used in binding a later 
dome. The leaves of the MS. which had 
>en worked up in this binding have been 
>m away. Herr Ziegler, however, speaks 
ith confidence as to the accuracy of his 
to reproduction of the text, and he has 
ready shown that in such matters his 
figment may be trusted. 

There have been thus recovered about 
>rty-nine verses (whole or part) of the 
irst Epistle and four of the Second Epistle 
' St. Peter. At the same time the value 
the matter is not to be judged merely by 
length. A distinctly new type has been 
ded to our knowledge, and a fixed point 
ten for further enquiries. 

It appears that the text now published 
longed to the same MS. as the fragment 
the first series containing 1 John iii., 8— 
21. Herr Ziegler has again gone care- 
ly into the date of this fragment, and he 
nks it may be assigned rather to the sixth 
in, as he had originally thought, to the 
fenth century. The newly-discovered por- 
n presents the same phenomena of resem- 
uice to the text used by the African 
hops, Vigilius of Tapsus and Fulgentius 
Bnspae. It is not absolutely identical with 
itext used by the latter, but approaches 
nearly to it that it may be set down with 
dainty as belonging to the same recension. 
Herr Ziegler notes the curious and rather 
portant feet that in two readings the 
cisingen text agrees with MSS. of the 
ith century in opposition to the Vatican, 
laitic and Alexandrine. It would seem 
it similar relations may be observed in the 
thic version of the Old Testament. We 
nraend this passage (p. 647) to those who 
i interested in the history of the growth 
the Biblical text. 

Towards the end of his pamphlet Herr 
*glcr goes back to the question of the 
igin of the famous interpolation in 1 John 
■ 7. With reference to a remark of our 
® he points out that the supposed allusion 
this verse in Cyprian, Be Bedes. Unit., v., 
questioned by Tischendorf in his eighth 
ition. Tischendorf’s arguments, we con- 
hardly seem to ns conclusive as they 
md, but they receive considerable support 
omthe evidence Herr Ziegler is able to 
idnce connecting the origin of the inter* 
olation with the Arian controversy of the 
fth century and the Vandal persecution. 

‘ seems to be proved that the Codex 
avensis, the first MS. of the Vulgate eon- 
uning the interpolation, is far from an 
toet reproduction of the Vulgate text, and 
ontains many glosses directed specially 
.gainst the Arians. 


So accurate a scholar as Herr Ziegler will 
be glad to have his attention called to the 
printing of ^ as the sign of the Sinaitic MS., 
which is persistently given upside down. 
There is also a misprint (555 for 533) in the 
date assigned to Fulgentius. 

W. Sanday. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Atlas of Micro-Photographs in Histology. (Mac¬ 
millan.) These permanent photographs, executed 
by Dr. Seiler, and accompanied by a few pages of 
explanatory letterpress by Dr. Gibbons Hunt and 
Dr. J. G. Richardson, are chiefly meant to furnish 
those who are from any cause unable to use the 
microscope for themselves, with trustworthy illus¬ 
trations of normal and morbid histology. The 
question that naturally occurs to one is this: are 
photographs really better adapted than drawings 
for conveying histological information, either to 
persons who have never looked through a micro¬ 
scope at all, or to those who, accustomed to the 
use of the instrument, are unable to interpret 
what they see P This question would seem to 
have been answered in the affirmative by several 
men of high scientific standing in the United 
States, where photography has for years past been 
largely employed in connexion with microscopic 
work. There can be no doubt that the camera 
furnishes a true picture of any object put before 
it; it is not biassed by any preconceptions. Still 
the picture it gives, though true, is very incom¬ 
plete, whereas a good drawing of a microscopical 
preparation is far more than a mere facsimile of 
certain lines and dots in a given horizontal plane. 
The skilled observer examines successive strata of 
the preparation by altering the focus of the instru¬ 
ment; he does not limit his attention to that part 
of the specimen which is in the field at one time, 
but shifts the slide about upon the stage; finally, 
he may look at a number of specimens of the 
same object. All this work is reflected in the 
drawing he ultimately produces, even though it 
be an accurate representation of only a small bit of a 
particular preparation. The drawing is a complex 
product of extensive observation and skilled, 
though unconscious, inference.. The seeing eye 
has been aided by the understanding mind. That 
thisis really the case anyone may findoutfor himself, 
by setting a good draughtsman, unaccustomed to 
the use of the microscope, to draw a section—say of 
liver. He will, bv dint of infinite labour, produce 
something not unlike a micro-photograph—some¬ 
thing that will convey to the mind of a spectator 
already familiar with the subject an impression 
similar to that conveyed by the specimen itself when 
viewed through the tube of an instrument with 
whose stage and fine adjustment he is forbidden to 
meddle. Photography cannot do more than this; 
it is faithful, but its "fidelity is dearly bought at 
the expense of fullness. Hence it is by no means 
adapted—save in a very limited sphere—to take the 
place of careful drawing. The above remarks are 
not intended to depreciate the present work. So 
far as one can judge from an examination of the 
first five fasciculi, containing twenty illustrations, 
the promises made in the prospectus are in a fair 
way to be redeemed; the specimens are happily 
chosen, the photographs skilfully executed, and 
the letterpress leaves nothing to be desired as re¬ 
gards brevity, clearness, and freedom from the 
unwarranted speculations to which histological 
writing is unfortunately too prone. 

Animal Physiology. By John G. McKendrick, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. (W. and R. Chambers.) One of 
a series of elementary science manuals intended 
to meet the requirements of the examinations held 
by the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington. It covers much the same ground as 
the Lessons on Elementary Physiology of Prof. 
Huxley, though it is by no means equal to the 
latter work in literary style. The author’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of 


the information supplied, and the excellence 
of the arrangement adopted. At the end of the 
book there iB a long series of questions for self- 
examination, a glossarial index, and a list of 
works of reference suitable for the teacher or more 
advanced student. Though extremely moderate 
in price, the book is well printed on good paper, 
and abundantly illustrated with rather coarse out 
very graphic woodcuts. 

Food. —By Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
Another of the Society’s excellent “Manuals of 
Health,” forming a useful companion to Parkes’ 
Personal Hygiene, reviewed some time ago in these 
columns. A short but perfectly adequate account 
is given of the chemistry of the various solids and 
liquids used as food, and of the necessary infer¬ 
ences to be drawn from their composition as to 
their nutritive value and the best way of preparing 
them for consumption. Dr. Bernays is more 
willing than some chemical writers on the sub¬ 
ject to subordinate the deductions drawn from 
the principles of his science to the teachings of 
common-sense and everyday experience. This 
adds greatly to the practical value of his work. 


Lectures on the Historical Development of the 
Main Principles of Therapeutics (“ Hauptmomente 
in der geschichtlichen Entwickelung der Medizin- 
ischen Therapie ”). By Dr. Jul. Petersen. 
(Copenhagen: Host und Sohn.) The perpetual 
conflict between unreasoning scepticism or nihilism 
on the one hand, and blind credulity on the other, 
is nowhere else so conspicuous as in medicine. 
The most effectual antidote to these equally perni¬ 
cious extremes is to be found in a careful study 
of history. But the history of medicine has never 
had a recognised place in medical education; and 
it is more than ever neglected at the present time, 
when the inroad of scientific methods, and the 
illusory precision of the results attained by their 
employment, foster a disastrous self-sufficiency in 
many minds, leading them to regard their own 
contemporaries as successful pioneers in a wilder¬ 
ness hitherto untrodden. Considerations of this 
kind induced Dr. Petersen to give a course of 
historical lectures at the University of Copen¬ 
hagen ; they seem to have met with an unex¬ 
pectedly favourable reception, and are now offered 
to a larger public in a German dress. The author’s 
fundamental idea is that the evolution of thera¬ 
peutics takes place according to laws of its own, 
which ought to be studied apart from those regu¬ 
lating the development of physiology, pathology, 
and other branches of biological science. Accord¬ 
ingly, he does not attempt to enter into competi¬ 
tion with such writers as Sprengel, Htiser, and 
Daremberg; he limits himself to an analysis of 
certain tendencies inherent in the art of healing, 
and manifested with various degrees of clearness 
at different periods of its history. The tendencies 
in question he groups under two heads : dogmatic 
and empirical. The former includes the mystical 
movement that culminated in mesmerism and 
homoeopathy; the teleological tendency that in¬ 
duces the belief in the vis medicatri.r naturae and the 


expectant plan of treatment; lastly, the dogmatic 
methodism inaugurated hy Asclepiades and The- 
mison, and represented among ourselves by the few 
remaining adherents of Broussais. Under the 
latter, or empirical, head, Petersen describes what 
he thinks the true line of progress in the art of 
therapeutics—the only line on which results 
steadily accumulate from century to century, and 
the advance along which, though slow and pain¬ 
ful, is unbroken by any necessity for a change of 
front or by any revolutionary cataclysms. Though 
regarding the empirical method as destined to 
survive all others, Dr. Petersen freely acknow¬ 
ledges the immense services that have been rendered 
by its rivals. The latter, indeed, are not by any 
means exhausted, and are still capable of fur¬ 
nishing valuable aid. But they require to bo 
carefully watched and kept in strict subordination 
to common sense and the teachings of every-day 
experience. Petersen is very much of Dr. La- 
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tham's opinion that, in our day, “the practice 
of physic is jostled by quacks on the one side and 
by science on the other.” 

The Germ Theory applied to the Explanation of 
the Phenomena of Disease. By T. Maclagan, AI.D. 
(Macmillan.) Supposing the contagium of every 
communicable disease to consist of minute 
organised particles susceptible of undergoing 
almost unlimited multiplication when introduced 
into a suitable medium, how may the known 
phenomena presented by acute diseases of the in¬ 
fective class be reconciled with this theory of 
their causation ? Such is the problem which the 
author of the present work sets himself to solve. 
After giving a brief account of the researches of 
Chauveau, Sanderson, and others, on the intimate 
nature of contagium, he proceeds to review the 
essential and incidental characters of the two 
great divisions of the specific fevers—the eruptive 
and the non-eruptive. Taking the period of in¬ 
cubation, the leading phenomena ot the febrile 
state (wasting of nitrogenous tissues, increased 
consumption of water, increased frequency of the 
circulation, praoternatural heat, nervous and 
typhoid symptoms), the mode of death, and the 
changes noted alter death, he endeavours, with 
great ingenuity, to show, not merely that they are 
compatible with the germ-theorv, but that they 
are more satisfactorily explained by this than by 
any other. Dr. Maclagan deserves great credit 
for the skill with which he has accumulated evi¬ 
dence in support of the hypothesis of which he 
constitutes himself a champion ; but, as an ounce 
of fact in such matters is worth a pound of theory, 
one cannot but feel that a few more discoveries 
like that of Obermeier, who demonstrated the 
presence of a Spirochaete in the blood of patients 
suffering from relapsing fever, would do more to 
convince the unbeliever than any number of 
arguments from analogy, even when they are as 
cogent and well-knit ns in this instance. New 
facts, indeed, or original observations, the author 
does not profess to offer; he simply fits the hard 
fragments he has gleaned in the pathological field 
together, and forms them into a mosaic. Even 
if the usefulness of his work be doubtful, it is 
only fair to say that he has done it well. 

E. B. Baxter. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Satellites of Mars. —When Miidler had 
searched in vain for a satellite of Mars during the 
favourable opposition in the year 1830, he came 
to the conclusion that, if such a satellite existed, 
and if it possessed the same reflecting power as 
the planet, its diameter could not exceed some 
twenty miles, since a larger one could not escape 
being discovered under favourable circumstances. 
As the telescope which had served in these re¬ 
searches (the same which soon afterwards was 
employed in the observations for Miidler’s lunar 
work) was only of moderate size, the object-glass I 
having not more than 3Jin. aperture, the con¬ 
clusion seemed scarcely warranted; yet whatever 
later experience was gained by the employment of 
larger instruments made it more and more plausi¬ 
ble that tho estimate was probably not much too 
low, and that the only hope of discovering a 
satellite lay in researches with the most powerful 
instruments, under favourable circumstances, at 
the most opportune times. The importance of pos¬ 
sessing the means for determining the mass of Mars 
in the most direct w r ay rendered the existence 
and discovery of a satellite an astronomical deside¬ 
ratum, and the wish has now fortunately been 
realised, not only one, but two satellites of Mars 
having been discovered during the present splendid 
opportunity by Prof. Asaph Hall with the great 
Washington refractor of 26 in. aperture. From the 
details of the discovery which have reached 
England it appears that on August 16 at 
11 h. 42 m., Wash. M. T., Prof. Hall observed a 
very small star following Mars, and took an 


approximate measure of its distance from the 
centre of the planet. Since at the time the appa¬ 
rent retrograde motion of Mars amounted to 
about 11 V in an hour, the distance of a fixed star 
would be increased by a corresponding quantity. 
When at 13 h. 7 in. Hall found that the star had 
not been left behind like a fixed star, but had par¬ 
ticipated in the apparent motion of the planet, ho 
took a set of measures fixing the distance from the 
centre at 80"-8, and the angle of position at 
71°'D, and a measure of distance made half an 
hour later agreed with the result. Already five 
days before, in the night of August 11, Prof. Hall 
had made an observation of the satellite as a small 
Btar, but cloudy weather had prevented the certain 
recognition of its true character at the time. 
Observations in the night of August 17 confirmed 
the discovery, and brought to light the existence 
of another satellite nearer to the planet. The 
discoveries were then officially reported to Admiral 
Rodgers, the Superintendent of the Washington 
Observatory, and the news was telegraphed to 
Alvan Clnrk and Sons, at Cambridgeport, Mass., 
in order that, in case the weather should be 
cloudy at Washington, observations of the satel¬ 
lites might be secured by means of the 20-inch 
telescope of Mr. McCormick, which is at present 
in their hands. But the sky was propitious at 
Washington on August 18, and several astro¬ 
nomers took part in the observations. On 
the following day the news was commu¬ 
nicated to the Smithsonian Institution, by 
which it was telegraphed to Europe. An official 
letter of Admiral Rodgers to the Secretary of 
the United States Navy, dated August 21, has 
since been made public, furnishing, with some 
particulars of the discovery, the Washington 
observations of both satellites, as well as ap¬ 
proximate circular elements of their orbits com¬ 
puted by Prof. Newcomb. The results are not a 
little curious. Newcomb finds the period of 
revolution of the outer satellite to be 30 h. 14 m. + 

2 m., that of the inner one 7 h. 38-5 m. + 0'5 m., 
the latter from observations extending over an in¬ 
terval of only three days. The observed distances 
from the planet indicate a mass of Mars in fair 
agreement with the mass which Leverrier has 
deduced by a laborious indirect process from the 
perturbations produced bv Mars in the motion of 
the Earth. The inclination of the plane of the 
orbit of the outer satellite to that of the Earth’s 
equator has been found to be about 36°-2, the 
right ascension of the ascending node being 4C°‘l, 
from which we may infer that the satellite does not 
deviate much from the plane of the equator of Mars. 
The satellites are stated to have been observed, 
not only by Messrs. Clark with the 26-inch 
telescope, but also by Prof. Pickering and his 
assistants at Cambridge, Massachusetts, with the 
lb-inch refractor of the observatory of Harvard 
College, so that they are not beyond the reach of 
several telescopes in this country. In order to 
facilitate the search, we submit an ephemeris of 
the places of the outer satellite for 8 h. and 12 h., 
Ur. M. T., of every' evening of the next two weeks. 
In preparing the ephemeris advantage has been 
taken of the only known European observation, 
made on August 27 by Mr. Henry at the Paris 
Observatory, so to determine the place and motion 
of the satellite that tho observations of August 11 
and August 27 are closely represented. .There- 
suiting period of revolution is 30 h. 17'3 m. The 
ephemeris gives angles of position and apparent 
distances from the centre, the latter expressed in 
seconds of arc and also in semi-diameters of the 
planet. Except on September 20 and 21, the 
moonlight will probably not sensibly increase the 
difficulties of seeing the satellites, since its effect is 
small in comparison with that occasioned by 
the overpowering light of the planet itself. 
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Assuming the periods of revolution 30 h, 173 a 
and 7 h. 38'5m. to be approximately correct, it-t 
become, when expressed m Martial sidereal a a 
and minutes, 20 h. 31 m. and 7 h. 27 m. Ike 
the outer satellite passes any meridian on ther;- 
face of Mars only at intervals of 1 28 h. 10 m., u . 
more than days ; while the inner one pa.-*"- 
the direction from west to east at interval 1 1 
10b. 48m.; and conjunctions between the m 
satellites occur at intervals of 9h, 58m. of Mari 
sidereal time. If there are astronomers on u* 
surface of Mars, they are favoured by the him "• 
of their moons with abnormal facilities fo lk 
determination of the longitudes of their meridaa 
As regards the real size of the satellites, Xem ”4 
considers it hardly possible to make anythin: -» 
a numerical estimate of their diameters, beat* 
they are seen in the telescope only as faint peri* 
of light; yet he seems inclined to think that us*, 
diameters cannot be much more than ten ofa* 
and may be less, so that Mudler'a old estta'** 
which he seems to have reduced afterwards ot* 
to fifteen miles, may not have been a bin. p-s. 
Ten miles at the present distance of Mars ap;® 
under an angle of only 0"-06. I 

The Potation of Saturn .—The observur.* 
have lately been published of a well-defined. kjJ 
liant white spot, which Prof. Hall, whik 
serving Iapetus with the Washington tk'-'.'S 
refractor on December 7, had noticed on the 1 " 
of .Saturn, and which he had succeeded in 
serving up to January 2. From his own u* 
other observations made in America within » 
interval of a few weeks he has deduced a v 
for the time of rotation of the ball of a* 
10 h. 14 m. 23-8 s. + 2-30 s., which 
within tho assigned limit of uncertainty with 
value 10 h. 16 m. 0-44 s. which Sir M '-' J * 
Ilerschel has given in the Philosophical Tea** 
tions for 1794, and which he considered could» 
be in error by so much as two minutes. Hers * 
determination was founded on observations oi t* 
different appearances of a quintuple belt surro® 
ing tho ball. All later observers seem to m* 
failed to find any sufficiently well-defined •?' 
which could serve for the purpose of deternu • 
the rotation anew. Whether the spot observ 
last winter has been seen again during the 
apparition of Saturn has not yet become known 

On the Discovery of Oxygen in the 
Photography and a new Theory of the Solar 
trum .—In a paper with this title rend betore 
American Philosophical Society on July A ^ 
and published in the American Journal ot 
and Arts, in the Journal of the Franklin In* ' • 
and also in our contemporary Nature for Anp*-”': 
Prof. Henry Draper of New York produces 
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leuoe to show that oxygen discloses itself by 
iriirbt lines or bands in the solar spectrum, and 
kes not give dark absorption lines like the metals, 
[he photogram which is given in support of the 
statement, and which shows the solar spectrum 
,ith a comparison spectrum of the oxygen and 
sitrogen of air, and also with some of the lines of 
ran and aluminium, exhibits the coincidences of 
lanv of the oxygen lines or bands with corre- 
jonding bright lines in the solar spectrum suffi- 
ently plainly, and renders Prof. Draper's views 
>rv plausible. In the widened field of investi- 
ition much troublesome and careful work with 
try superior apparatus and also great cireumspec- 
on will be required before the true theory of the 
ik spectrum is satisfactorily settled. 


BOTANY. 

H the Botanische Zeitung of August 24 Dr. H. G. 
Idle replies to a criticism of Eriksson on his 
inner work, Ueber den Vegctatiompunkt der 
Umepermen- Wurzeln, insbesondere die Hauben- 
'Iditiuj. Dr. Holle looks upon the structure of 
he I'crm-root of Helianthus as typical of dicoty- 
idormus roots, this typical structure being onto- 
enhcuUy and phylogenetically modified in the 
enb-m-curves being more and more difi'eren- 
iated aboTe the apex and in the most extreme 
»: utiming the original function of the der- 
ativen by tangential fission. This formation, 
iiicli has become typical in the Gymnosperms, 
tears as abnormal in highly organised Dicoty- 
W Besides, there occurs in such cases, and 

# in those which exhibit no strong development 
periblem above the apex, another modification 
tbe root-point, which consists in this, that the 
station of longitudinal series in the middle of 

# cep encloses the ultimate cells of the root, so 
»t these depart from the curve-system and follow 
wuliar law of formation. This anomaly, which 
, Holle has called a “ degeneration ” of the root 
nee the ultimate cells no longer act as the 
this of the root-body) also occurs in a phlyo- 
■etic as well as in an ontogenetic sense. In 
accotyledonous as in dicotyledonous roots 

• Holle lays no morphological value on the 
icement of the limit of the outer histogen on 

> apex (on which Treub founded a type), 
tong those roots which clearly show curves on 
i apex the typical structure is easily found, 
is typical structure exhibits a simple layer of 
&!s common to dermatogen and periblem, 
ile there occur exceptionally-separated initials 
both histogens. VaUimeria spiralis forms in 

development a connecting-link for this 
'tip. in so fer as originally common initials 
the dermatogen and periblem are present, 
ich, however, separate afterwards tangen- 
lly. The young state in this case also cor¬ 
pus to the type. Dr. Holle goes on to 
n that the calyptrogen of the Monocotyledon 
wsponds to a single cap-cell of the Fern, out 
which also several cap-layers may proceed. 

M a meeting of the Botanischer Verein der 
winz Brandenburg of July 28 (Sot. Zeitg., 
3) Dr. Garcke spoke of those genera sepa- 
hd in recent times from Agaricus, and remarked 
11 a greater number of species belong to the 
“Hi Marasmius than are at present relegated to 
He would reduce Collgbia and Mgcena by 
reral species and place those under Marasmius 

> l ries expected would happen when he esta- 
ished the genus in his Spier ins). He mentioned 
particular Agaricus corticola, Pers., which is 
tally placed in the section Mgcena as being 

* its characters a true Marasmius. At present 
is much confusion in the arrangement of the 

t? nnn i> and some reform is much wanted, 
“ck would perhaps be best effected by the 
. on °f a number of bad species and the 
' ln P °f more attention to structure than to the 
>lour of the spores. 

If. F. Hance gives in the Journal of 
deny for this month a supplementary note on 


intoxicating grasses. The plant treated of on 
this occasion is Stipa sibirica, Munro, which had 
been found to poison horses at Gulmuz, Kashmir. 
Prof. Dyer suggested that the Stipas may be only 
mechanically poisonous, like Hordeum pratense, 
but Dr. Hance thinks the symptoms opposed to 
such a supposition. In the recently-published 
English translation of Przevalsky’s travels the 
Alaskan poisonous grass is stated to be a species 
of Lolium, but the native herds carefully avoid 
eating it, as the cattle of Kashmir refuse the 
Stipa. In Part 22 of Messrs. Trimen and Bent¬ 
ley's Medicinal Plants recently published there is 
given a figure of Lolium tcmulentum, Linn., and 
an account of its so-called poisonous properties. 
Mr. A. S. Wilson, of Aberdeen, ate large quanti¬ 
ties of it daily' for some time, and found it quite 
harmless. It is suggested that in this case the 
poisonous property is due to ergot. It would, 
indeed, seem that grasses are poisonous only in 
two ways—mechanically (like Ilordeum pratense), 
or when afflicted with ergot or some other disease. 
Further experiments are much to be desired. 

Dit. Roberts in bis recent presidential address 
to the British Medical Association at Manchester 
explained the occasional outbreak of cholera in 
India by supposing the cholera virus to he in this 
case “ an occasional sport from some Indian 
saprophyte which, by variation, has acquired a 
parasitic habit, and having run through countless 
generations, either dies out or reverts to its 
original type.” (We quote from the Monthly 
Microscopical Journal, September.) Dr. Roberts 
wiU have to tell us of new discoveries as to the 
nature of saprophytes before he can justify the 
above supposition. 

We have received a book on Pollen, by Mr. M. 
P. Edgeworth, E.L.S., containing a number of 
plates. The figures do not show the highly in¬ 
teresting structure of the many-formed grains, 
and are usually so sketchy as to be of very little 
use. The letterpress, besides being sometimes 
incorrect, gives hardly any information as to the 
nature of the grains. 

We have also received Popular British Fungi, 
by Mr. James Britten, F.L.S., the special feature 
of which is the account of the folk-lore of the 
plants. It also gives information as to the cook¬ 
ing of edible—and in one or two cases of not 
very edible—species, and is written in a very 
popular way. We are sorry that the figures are 
not so good as they ought to he. 


PHILOLOGY. 

In the Cambridge Journal of Philology II. 
Nettleship contributes notes on Varro, Cicero, and 
Virgil; J. E. B. Mayor on Oic. Orat., xlviii., 100, 
and on the third hook of the Aeneid ; Joseph B. 
Mayor on the third and fourth hooks of Thucy¬ 
dides, a severe critique of Mr. G. A. Simcox’s 
edition; R. Ellis on the Aratea of Germanicus, 
on Lucretius, ii., 1162, and on a Greek epigram; 
Henry Jackson on Aristotle Polit., i., 3, and on 
the meaning of «fu£, which he interprets against 
Prof. Mahaffy to mean a “ blot ” as in our back¬ 
gammon ; F. Field on Eusebius H. E., i., 13; 
H. A. J. Munro on Lucilius. J. E. B. Mayor 
continues his notes on Greek Lexicography, and 
R. A. Neil on Liddell and Scott; Percy Gardner 
contributes a discussion on an inscribed Greek 
vase containing subjects from Homer and Hesiod 
and probably belonging to the latter half of the 
fifth century b.c. ; R. Ellis on the Ibis of Ovid, 
new materials for the criticism of which poem 
exist in the rare Itepertorium Vocabulorum Ex- 
quisitorum of Konrad de Mure; J. S. Wood on 
the missing fragment of the fourth book of 
Esdras; Herbert Richards on the question of 
Trilogies and Tetralogies, an interesting essay 
read before the Oxford Philological Society. Last, 
but not least, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor publishes 
some unedited notes on the Satyricon of Petro- 
nius, in the handwriting of Friedrich Jacobs, and 
dated 1793, 


Etude philologique sur les Inscriptions cunSi- 
formes detArmenie. Par Louis de Robert. (Paris: 
Leroux.) The problems of philology have a much 
greater fascination for many minds than the harder 
work of classifying and adding to the facts already 
acquired. The language of the inscriptions set up by 
the kings of the Manni or Minni, the modem Van, 
is one of these problems which have hitherto defied 
solution. The syllabary is a simplified form of 
that used hv the Assyrians, and was introduced 
into Armenia from Nineveh by the Mannian chief 
Seduris, the son of Lutipri, in the eighth century 
b.c. Every word of the inscriptions can, there¬ 
fore, he read; and, since several ideographs are 
used whose signification is well known, the general 
drift of the legends can he fairly made out. But 
there all attempts at decipherment stop, and 
though Hincks tried Greek, Mordtmann Armenian, 
and Lenormant Georgian, no key has yet been 
found which will fit the lock. M. de Robert now 
proposes to see in the language of the inscriptions 
a Semitic dialect, but his attempt must he pro¬ 
nounced as great a failure as those of his predeces¬ 
sors. His knowledge neither of Assyrian, nor of 
the Semitic languages generally, nor of compara¬ 
tive philology, nor of ethnology, is sufficient for 
the task he has taken in band. He assumes the 
existence of ideographs where a comparison of 
Vannic texts makes it impossible that there should 
he any, and where, even in Assyrian, ideographs 
could not he read. His explanations of these 
ideographs, moreover, are not always correct, as 
when he translates birca “ adorationis ” instead of 
“ knee.” Characters are repeatedly misread: rw 
is divided into as (transliterated as) and sib ; um 
becomes the numerals IV. and III.; and su and 
ma are turned into iu and ba. An ideographic 
value (rukhulc) is assigned to the character repre¬ 
senting a, which it never possesses. The author’s 
ideas of what is permissible to the idiom of a 
Semitic language are by no means correct. A 
language almost entirely devoid of prepositions or 
conjunctions, in which “ the suffix m ” denotes 
“ denominative adjectives,” is certainlv not Semitic, 
whatever else it may he ; and when 'M. de Robert 
asserts that it resembles Assyrian he only proves 
his ignorance of the latter language. Indeed, he 
confuses Assyrian and Accadian together; the 
Accniitmalyubbi, “hefortifies” (not “ fortificavit”), 
would not be found in an Assyrian text. But 
when we find a writer speaking of “ Japhetic 
Cushites ” and “ Semitic Cushites,” connecting 
these Cushites with the name of the Hindu Kush, 
and stating that 

“ According to modern ethnologists, the race of Ash¬ 
kenaz is akin to the Germans, who, after having 
quitted the common home of the Japhetic races in com¬ 
pany with the Celts, descended toward Lake Urmiah, 
where having left the Celts, tlioy marched north¬ 
wards, and in their first resting-place as revealod by 
the Bible in the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus to 
the north of the Black Sea, they called themselves 
Goths,” 

our estimation both of himself and of his authorities 
cannot he very high. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society. —( Wednesday, September 5.) 

PnoF. J. 0. Westwood, M.A., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. F. Smith exhibited on behalf of Mr. G. A. 
Rothney a remarkably fine collection of Hymenoptera 
made in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Among 
them wore several species new to science.—Mr. 
McLachlan exhibited a dotailed drawing of a remark- 
nbio insect from Java, described by Westwood in 
1836 as Himantapterns fuscinervis belonging to the 
Lepidoptera. Dr. Hngeu subsequently transferred 
the insect to tho Neuroptera, but Mr. McLachlan had 
recently examined tho uniqtio type-specimen in tho 
Brussels Museum, and decided that it was truly 
lopidopterous, a conclusion in which Prof. Westwood 
agreed.—Mr. McLachlan also exhibited the leaves of 
a large species of Acer from trees growing in a garden 
near Brussels. These trees had been attacked by vast 
numbers of a small saw-fly (Phyllotoma aceris), also a 
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British species, which first appeared ia the grounds 
last year.—Prof. Westwood exhibited specimens of 
minute hymenopterous insects from Ceylon closely 
allied to the British Myma pulchellus. The President 
also exhibited specimens of the two sexes of Nargcius 
gmaragdulus from India. This beetle had remained 
almost unknown since first described by the exhibitor 
in 1842.—Mr. James Wood-Mason, of the Calcutta 
Museum, exhibited the male and fomale of a species 
of Mantidae (Phi/l!othch/s Westwoodi), which was re¬ 
markable from the female possessing a great frontal 
horn scarcely represented in the male. Mr. Mason 
also exhibited a beautifully-executed drawing of a 
stridulating spider (Mt/gale stridulans) in a stridulat- 
ing attitude. Mr. Mason further exhibited specimens 
of two types of Indian stridulating scorpions, and 
also a larva of a case-bearing lepidopterous insect 
attached to the larva of some homopterous 
insect.—Mr. Wormald exhibited for Mr. Pryer a col¬ 
lection of Chinese Lepidoptera.—Mr. G. Champion 
exhibited some rare beetles from Aviemore (Inverness- 
shire), among them Pachyta sex-maculata, a new 
British Longicorn.—Mr. J. Jenner Weir mentioned a 
case of parthenogenesis in Lasiocampa quercus, which 
had come under his notice.—The President read a 
letter from Herr A. W. Grevelink, relating to the 
insects which attack the cocoa-nut trees in the West 
Indies.—The Secretary exhibited a Longicorn beetle 
sent by Mr. David Henderson, of Birkenhead, in 
which town the insect had been captured.—Mr. J. W. 
Slator read a paper entitled “ Vivarium Notes.” 


FINE ART. 

Excavations at Gamac ( Brittany ) : a Record 
of Archaeological Researches in the Bos- 
senno and the Mont Saint Michel. By 
James Miln. (Edinburgh: David Doug¬ 
las, 1877.) 

This volume is neither more nor less than 
what it professes to be—viz., “ a Record of 
Archaeological Researches,” &o. These 
operations were carried on for a brief period 
in each of the years 1874, 1875, and 1876; 
and the book—which is admirably and abun¬ 
dantly illustrated with wood-engravings of 
the local scenery and relics, ground plans of 
discovered foundations, and chromolitho¬ 
graphs of richly-coloured plaster—contains 
162 pages of very interesting details. The 
author truly states that the Bossenno has 
been long known as a site yielding evidence 
of Roman occupation. The name is not 
only indicative of artificial mounds (Bossen 
sing, signifying, in Breton, a mound or tu¬ 
mulus), but fragments of Roman tegulae 
scattered about have ere now suggested to 
local archaeologists that below the surface 
were buried the ruins of buildings of consi¬ 
derable extent. 

Mr. Miln deserves the thanks of Breton 
and other archaeologists for having under¬ 
taken these researches at his own cost. It 
is probable that but for his unselfish enter¬ 
prise these foundations would have remained 
buried for many generations longer—per¬ 
haps for ever. It is hoped that he will be 
enabled to complete the work which he has 
so well commenced. Doctor de Gressy and 
M. Broux, Mayor of Carnac, are likewise 
entitled to the heartiest thanks of anti¬ 
quaries for the friendly aid they have ac¬ 
corded to the explorer in various ways. 

Tourists and archaeologist s who have visited 
Carnac before these excavations were com¬ 
menced will picture to themselves without 
any difficulty the position of the remains. 
Mont St. Michel is a striking feature in the 
landscape. If they place themselves in 
imagination at the east end of the mound, 


behind the chapel, and look eastwards in the 
direction of the wooded hill of Kercado, 
the excavations lie a few fields off in the 
level land below. It was from the summit 
of this great chambered mound that a recent 
talented writer imagines Caesar to have 
“ witnessed the fight between his galleys 
and the fleet of the Veneti.” The assign¬ 
ment of this portion of Armorica to the 
head-quarters of the Veneti, within sight of 
which the sea fight is here thought to have 
taken place, is supported on very slender 
grounds. Caesar himself nowhere mentions 
the name of any town in the district, but 
simply says that the Veneti “ multum natura 
loci confidebant.” There is no locality on the 
Morbihan coast to which this remark could 
specially apply. There is no great defensive 
earthwork stretched across any of its pro¬ 
montories which would increase their natural 
strength and give confidence to this warlike 
people. There are no shoals at low tides 
along that coast such as would necessi¬ 
tate the construction of ships of war, both 
by the enemy and by Caesar, of the cha¬ 
racter he has described. There are shoal 
waters, certainly, in the bay of Quibe- 
ron, in the small enclosed sea of Etel, 
and in the Morbihan itself, at the pre¬ 
sent day; but, on the other hand, there is 
very clear evidence of these having been 
formed, in a great measure, by the encroach¬ 
ment of the sea at a comparatively re¬ 
cent date, and the advance of the sea still 
continues. With these exceptions there is 
no station suitable for a numerous fleet of 
flat-bottomed ships. The whole of Caesar’s 
description of the Veneti and their strong¬ 
holds, and of the difficulty of navigating 
their waters and harbours, owing to his 
imperfect knowledge of them, is fully ap¬ 
plicable to the promontory on the - right 
bank of the embouchure of the Loire, and 
points to that district as the seat of their 
head-quarters. There we find a promontory, 
strong and defensible “ natura loci,” further 
strengthened by an artificial earthwork 
raised across the narrow isthmus between 
St. Liphard and the waters of the Traict de 
Mesquer. There was also at that time a 
shallow inland sea, studded with islands, in 
which flat-bottomed war-ships could navigate 
and manoeuvre, and find a safe anchorage 
in stormy weather. Caesar, according to 
our opinion, brought his army down the 
right bank of the river, flanked by the fleet 
which he had caused to be constructed up 
the Loire, and attacked the enemy simul¬ 
taneously by land and by sea. We have 
been led into this digression because the 
site of Mr. Miln’s excavations bears the ap¬ 
pellation “ Caesar’s Camp,” as though that 
general had entrenched himself here. As, 
however, the author from whose work the 
above quotation has been taken casts a 
doubt upon the existence of Mont St. Michel in 
the days of Caesar, so we may, for the reasons 
just given, fairly question whether Caesar 
witnessed the fight from any elevated crest on 
the Morbihan coast, and, further, whether 
his feet ever trod on Carnac soil at all. It is 
much more certain that Gallo-Roman ladies 
and gentlemen from the villa with which 
Mr. Miln has made us acquainted often 
gazed from the summit of this mound, on 
summer evenings, at the grand view of the 


placid sea and its islands on the one aide, asi, 
on the other, at the silent stone avenues, the 
vast “army of grey phantoms," as Mr- 
Macqnoid, in her recently published vote 
Through Brittany, styles them, and xo;- 
dcred, as we do, what “weird scenes of it- 
cantation might have been enacted ate 
them.” 

Mr. Miln has described his operate 
at the Bossenno in eight chapters era. 
sponding with the eight mounds which l t 
has explored, and in the chronological ori» 
in which the work was prosecuted. Ttat 
with a brief introductory chapter, and & 
other containing an equally brief “Sumnnr 
and Conclusions,” followed by a final charv 
on some more modem constructions at it 
south base of Mont St. Michel, comps* a 
handsome volume. 

The observations he has made upon Beta! 
of the pdttery discovered in Mound A call 
for a word or two. He remarks that it al i 
been— j 


“ made by hand without the aid of the ptet' 
wheel. The marks of the fingers are pa.:t ; 
visible on many of the fragments, whilst othra • - 
bear a sort of ornament formed by the priir i; 
the potter’s finger round the rim, and, jute 
from the smallness and shape of these, one * J 
say that they had been made by women, fa 
paste is formed of earth consisting of the jo 
of primitive rocks, and badly worked, in te 
one can easily distinguish, without the aid "j 
magnifying glass, small fragments of turj 
felspar, mica, &c. The firing is imperfect >4 
unequal. They have in this respect a reMw 
able resemblance to the funeral vases found in a 
Dolmens and Kistvaens, which are generally 
garded as belonging to a very remete period. 


Although it is perfectly correct to say tu 
the pottery resembles some of the 


found in the dolmens of the Morbihan. jl j 
it is not correct to include the kistvacns. 1 

distinction should be drawn between the* - 

classes of monuments. The former are tt« ; 
generally of the larger kind, which hail 
covered passages attached to them, by te 
of which access to the sepulchral elite 
was always possible. The latter are sti 
chests, closed on all sides, which when s 
enveloped in their mounds were intended 
be closed for ever. In the former, pte . 
of all varieties is not unfrequently ' : ' J 
from the rude vessel made by hand 51 ■ 
coarse paste and imperfectly baked, be..-H 
ing to the period of the erection of * 
monument, down to the finer qn;c:« 
wheel-made, manufactured by the p : "l 
occupying the soil when it was invaded 
Roman armies, and even Roman or O ' 
Roman vessels also. Such varieties ai* 
beeu met with in the “ Grottes de Gni" A 
a triple-chambered mound in the Commojl 
of Carnac, as well as in other dolmen'd >* 
same locality. But there is no evitee j 
such a mixture of pottery, or of vf ''q 
other than those of a rude early type, hunj 
beeu discovered in the smaller encte'J 
pnlchral vaults, commonly called kite. 
In the Grottes above-mentioned, be* 


wheel-made pottery, iron weapons 


s an d ! 


brass coin of Faustina were found. - ; 
of tho vessels bore the print of the pte’ 
finger on the rim, and were made tete 
of the quality described by the aul, ‘ l ” 
How these found admission it is 
| explain; and it is, moreover, quite P 0 ” 1, 
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. t he fragments of coarsely manufactured 
iels discovered in the debris of Mound 
belonged to the period of the early 
clement of the Romans on that spot, 
1 not to the time immediately pre- 
iing the destruction of the buildings, 
ere was a manufactory of pottery of the 
j e description of ware on the shore of a 
' in the adjoining parish of Plouharnel, 
t of which has been washed away 
the waves of the encroaching sea, 
’re abundant fragments of vessels 
v be gathered, as well as basketfuls of 
ids or stalks in coarse red earth,” such as 
. Miln has found in Mound A, and which 
conceives were very probably “ mnde use 
to support the apodal and round-bottomed 
scs in the kiln.” Is it not a reasonable 
?sumption that from this manufactory 
re procured those vessels which have 
•en rise to the author’s observations ? 
riie system of hot-air flues for warming 
i principal apartments of the mansion 
md in Mound B, and in the other example 
Mane Bourgerei quoted by Mr. Miln, re- 
nbh.-s that adopted at Aldborongh (Is- 
umj, in Yorkshire. Snch a simple 
f era may have been deemed sufficient in 
n:hl a climate as the Romans enjoyed in 
south of Brittany ; but why it should 
e prevailed in that cold northern town 
jreat Britain, to the total exclusion (so 
as has yet been ascertained) of the more 
feet hypocaust, is an unsolved problem, 
i luxurious citizens of that town, during 
centuries of their residence, constructed 
Tiiticent dwellings richly adorned with 
elated pavements of elaborate designs, 
highly-coloured walls, and yet contented 
ns elves with a few hot-air conduits under 
e of the floors; while small outlying 
is in various parts of the country— c.g., 
lastle Dykes and Well—were furnished 
i hvpocausts under the entire floor. It 
me that in the bath-rooms in Monnd C 
be Bossenno we discover the more per- 
system to which attention is here directed, 
.use a greater amount of heat was re¬ 
ed in them; nevertheless at Castle Dykes 
same system was adopted iu the living 
•ell as in the bath rooms, which was not 
case at Isurinm. 

laster decorations were first revealed in 
passages and apartments of the mansion, 
appear to have been of the colours 
illy met with in other villas, but the 
eat- specimens were found in tlie rooms 
lining the baths. Mr. Miln does not 
e his reasons for supposing the fragments 
lave belonged to the ceilings rather than 
he walls. They are painted in geometric 
igns decorated with sea-shells embedded 
he plaster. This sort of ornamentation 
been met with at Poul-Ker, Ben Odet, 
r Quimper, in Finistere. In the mural 
oration of Room No. 4, Mound B, a 
on! coat of plaster was observed over- 
ig the first; and the second was roughed 
knits picked on its surface for the pur- 
* of making a third coat adhere, each 
tceediug decoration differing in design 
m the preceding. This betokens a long 
■iod of occupation. The same thing has 
si observed elsewhere— e.g. Castle Dykes, 
iere there were three layers, and at Sil- 
ester, where there were traces of two. 


Mr. Miln remarks that the coins found 
extend over a space of nearly 200 years. 

The excavation of Mound D brought to 
light the foundations of a temple, 14 feet 
square, having a free passage round it 
8 feet wide, hounded by walls, and having a 
doorway on the south. Within the temple 
was a square and moulded slab, which Mr. 
Miln conjectures “ served as the base of 
a pedestal on which had been placed the 
statue of a divinity.” This conjecture is 
rendered more than probable by the presence 
in and about the building of numerous 
fragments of white terra-cotta statuettes of 
Venus Genetrix and Venus Anadyomene. 
Statuettes of tho last-named divinity have 
been found in dolmens in the neighbour¬ 
hood. In one instance, in the chambered 
barrow on Mane Rebrocb, Roman bricks, 
statuettes of Venus Anadyomene, models of 
the human hand, &c., were found when the 
tomb was destroyed by the miller who 
erected a windmill upon it. But it must be 
added that the structure was a dolmen and 
not a lcisteaen. 

The buildings at the Bossenno suffered 
the common fato of the Roman villas of 
Gaul and Britain. They were attacked and 
destroyed by fire in the latter half of the 
fifth century; but in this instance Mr. 
Miln is probably justified in observing that 
the total absence of human bones seems to 
prove that the inhabitants had not been 
surprised, but found time to escape. 

We have no space for remarks upon the 
glass, coins, fragments of iron sword-blades, 
bronze statuette of an ox, spurious Samian 
ware, &c., or upon the excavations at Mont 
St. Michel of foundations of a much later 
date than the preceding. We must refer 
our readers to the work itself, from which 
they will derive much interesting and nseful 
information. W. C. IrtJKiS. 


FRENCH ART BOOKS. 

The Rubens Festival at Antwerp has been turned 
to account by M. Alfred Michiefs, the historian of 
Flemish painting and of Flemish art in the South 
and Fast of France, for the purpose of publishing 
a fourth edition of his book Rubens et I'Ecole 
cT Anvers (Renouard). The third edition, in itselfa 
considerable improvement on its predecessors, 
appeared in 1808. Since that time, M. Michiels 
has obtained access to new sources of information, 
and at last the figure of Rubens stands out with 
perfect clearness. Rubens’ letters to Count Olivares, 
which M. Michiels has copied from the archives at 
Simancas, contain a full explanation of his diplo¬ 
matic career in Spain, and more especially in 
England, being for the most part dated from the 
banks of the Thames. 

It is well known that the relations between the 
Antwerp pninter and the English aristocracy, 
which wore destined to prove so fruitful, began 
with an oiler by Lady Carletou’s husband to ex¬ 
change a diamond collar which his wife wished to 
get rid of for a great picture of a wolf- and 
lox-hunt which the painter had just finished. 
Rubens refused, but executed a reduction of 
the picture in exchange for the collar. At a 
later date (1018) Sir Dudley Carleton offered him 
his gallery of antique marbles for an equivalent in 
paintings by his hand. The correspondence shows 
in a striking degree how completely this great 
artist regarded himself as simply an honest work¬ 
man, always at his easel, recoiling before no 
honourable task, and unable to conceal his ardent 
taste for curiosities. His letters are admirable in 
their tact and sincerity. There is no mere play 


upon words in Sir Dudley's reply to the phrase, 
“ I am not a prince, hut a man who lives by the 
labour of his hands ”—“ There is only one point 
on which I cannot agree with you: it is the pas¬ 
sage in which you say that you are not a prince, 
for I regard you as the prince of painters and of 
gentlemen.” 

England has always carried very far her admira¬ 
tion for this painter, whose splendour of conception 
and executive power were well-nigh inexhaustible. 
In France the hatred of bad painters against his 
bold brush and dazzling palette reached an incom¬ 
parable depth of absurdity. In Gros’ studio, in 
1824 or thereabouts, his pupils, indignant at a con¬ 
versation between Paul lluet and his friend Com- 
mayros, in which admiration was expressed for 
Rubens' landscapes, fell back and murmured in 
horror-stricken tones, “ Ce sont des fous furieux I ” 

One of Ingres’ pupils, the permanent secretary 
of the Institute, M. Henri Delaborde, has given 
us in his Notes and Thoughts of J. I). Ingres that 
master’s criticisms on Rubens. I must transcribe 
them for the edification of posterity :—“ Poussin 
ne pouvait rien sentir de Michel Ange de Caravage. 
II disait ‘ qu'il otait venu au monde pour detruire 
la peinture.’ On pourrait bien en dire autant de 
Rubens et de plusieurs autres.” Another day 
Ingres confesses himself somewhat troubled:— 
“ Oui, sans doute, Rubens est un grand peintre, 
mais e’est ce grand peintre qui a tout perdu.” 
Then he gives utterance to a gross insult, which 
is only excusable in the mouth of an intolerant 
painter, for Rubens’ nude figures are extremely 
subtle in beauty, bright, participating in the mar¬ 
vellous charm of flowers, and thereby simple and 
innocent: “ Chez Rubens il y a du boucher; il 
y a avant tout de la chair fraiche dans sa pensfie 
et de l’otal dans sa mise-en-scene.” 

Certainly those magnificent women who sprang 
so swiftly into life beneath that masterly brush, 
those haughty and supple portraits of gentlemen 
of the day, those types of sturdy peasants and 
disorderly sailors, must have carried terror into 
the narrow brain of this arrogant artist, with 
whom will alone supplied the place of genius, and 
who spread brickdust over the faces of his female 
portraits. Ingres regarded Rubens as a personal 
enemy. In M. Delaborde's hook, which we quote 
as being tho will and testament of that school 
which did so grievous an injury to the last genera¬ 
tion, and which still commands the approaches to 
power, we read this incredible apostrophe:— 

“ Vous etes mes t-loves, par consequent mes amis, 
et, comme tels, vous ne salueriez pas un do mes 
ennemis, s’il venait a passer a cotd de vous dans la 
rue. Detournez-vous done de Rubens dans les museos 
oil vous le rencontrez; car, si vous 1’abordez, pour 
sur il vous dira du mal de mes enBeignemens et de 
moi! ” 


On the other hand, to the honour of our coun¬ 
try, which possesses in the Life of Marie de 
Medicis the noblest series of Rubens’ decorative 
works, real artists have never ceased to proclaim 
their admiration for this generous master. Eugene 
Delacroix owes more to him than to Veronese. He 
executed in concert with Bonington and Gericault 
some astonishingly faithful and free copies of 
Rubens’ works, which were one of the chief jewels 
of his posthumous sale. 

But we cannot forgive M. Michiels for not 
rendering homage to the genius of Rubens as a 
landscape-painter. Rubens in his admirable com¬ 
positions has brought out the Balient features of 
Nature. He is the first of lyrical landscape- 
painters. The whole of the French Romantic 
school proceeds from him, from his graudiose in¬ 
dications of the seasons, of the striking effects of 
light, colouring, and distances. 

In a Report to the French Government pub¬ 
lished by Renouard a few weeks since under the 
title of Flemish Art in the South and Fait of 
France, M. Alfred Michiels gives the biography 
of a little-known pupil of Rubens, Francis Wou- 
ters, a native of Liesse, who practised both land¬ 
scape and figure painting, attained a speedy 
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success, and visited both Germany and England. 
He called on Vandyck in London in 1637. The 
Besampon Museum possesses from the brush of 
this master—whose name has often been altered 
beyond recognition—a large landscape, the qualities 
of which explain why Rubens often took him 
into partnership by making him paint backgrounds. 
He appears to have been waylaid and assassinated 
in 1659. Another of our provincial museums, 
that of Nancy, likewise possesses a painting by 
Wouters, an Andromeda chained to the rock, 
awaiting death or deliverance. 

M. Michiels—and herein lies the great interest 
of these visits to local museums aud little-known 
collections—mentions a portrait of Rubens by 
the painter himself at Aix in the possession of 
M. de Laiiziere. Rubens sent it in June, 1630, 
to his learned friend Peiresc. Some time after he 
wrote :—“ I beg you to have the goodness to kiss 
for me the hands of the most noble M. de Valaves, 
your brother, who wrote to me from Lyons on 
July 4, giving me tidings of the arrival of my 
portrait.” This is the first known portrait bearing 
a date, and must have been executed just at the 
time of his leaving Italy. It is a sketch and is 
considerably blackened with age. 

M. Michiels is unsparing in his toil, but too 
combative in his tendencies; he never finds means 
to say all that he has to sav in a single volume, 
but consoles himself by promising the public that 
all shall be said in a forthcoming edition—in 
two volumes. His defects are equal to his merits. 

If he is fertile in hypotheses, he is perfectly honest 
in withdrawing them when disproved. 

Since I have just alluded to the provinces, I 
may mention a volume full of new facts (A. 
Aubrv) on the Unknuicn Artists of the Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, in the north 
of France, by M. Jules Iloudoy of Lille. M. 
Jules Houdoy has already published a considerable 
number of valuable works, especially on tapestry 
and pottery. I may mention particularly in this 
compact volume a notice of the sculptor 0. L. 
Corbet, who was born at Douai in 1758, and died 
in 1808. 

The first volume of a publication to which I 
called attention some months ago is now complete. 
The second volume of the Dictionnaire, raisonne 
(Tarchitecture et des sciences et arts qui s'y ratta- 
chent begins with the letter D. The technical 
part I am not qualified to criticise. I presume 
that it is well done, because I know the author, 
M. Ernest Bose, to be both energetic and competent. 

I may add that up to the present time we have 
had no dictionary of architecture embracing all 
periods and all the arts connected with archi¬ 
tecture, and therefore no repertory in which a 
writer or a man of the world could find ready to 
his hand trustworthy information with regard to 
a term with which he was unacquainted, an in¬ 
strument, or particular modo of construction. 
Matters bearing on aesthetics are likewise dealt | 
with. For instance, “ decorative arts ” occupy 
twelve columns of text, including “theatrical 
decorative art.” Nearly forty books of reference 
are quoted in the list of authorities. This dic¬ 
tionary is published by MM. Didot fri-res, who 
spare no expense in enabling the public to under¬ 
stand the technical details by means of numerous 
illustrations on wood. Every part contains two 
chromolithographs, those in the last-published 
representing a corner of the Parthenon and a 
bay of the Sainte Ghapelle. The chief legislative 
enactments are treated of, and a history of the 
jurisprudence of the subject given. The article 
dealing with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the 
creation of which was due to the Ministry of 
Colbert in 1671, is accompanied by a view of the 
magnificent room which has been'lately built for 
the Museum of Plaster-casts. 

Another writer, likewise an architect, M. L. 
Cernesson, has just published (Ducher) the first 
part of an Elementary Grammar of Design. This 
is a work intended for methodical and progressive 
instruction in drawing as applied to the arts. The 


first part treats of linear drawing, and is accom¬ 
panied by thirty steel engravings. It is well 
known how scarce models are which are fit to be 
placed before the eyes of beginners in drawing. M. 
Cernesson’s method consists in giving the techni¬ 
cal example simultaneously with the geometrical 
combination of lines. The pupil’s mind is thus 
constantly occupied with realities, while at the 
same time he is making progress on the ground of 
abstractions. One may almost say that this is the 
converse of the process recommended by the pro¬ 
fessors of academical aesthetics. 

A complementary part is more closely reserved 
for professional instruction—that is, it places before 
pupils already formed by the study of general 
principles examples of composition which, by 
their combination, their typical forms, may more 
specially be applied to decorative pottery, to 
mosaic, to wall-papers. In this branch of the 
subject great prudence is necessary; we should 
only put before the eyes and into the hands of 
children, whose memory is so absorptive, such 
materials as do not check the exercise of the ima¬ 
gination, but, on the contrary, allure them at every 
step to have reeourse'to Nature, the infallible guide 
of all the great decorative schools—Greek art, 
French mediaeval art, Japanese art, and the like. 

This publication, excellent in its doctrine and 
its exemplifications of that doctrine, is addressed 
more particularly to the humbler class of in¬ 
structors. It enters into the most familiar details 
that can concern a drawing-class. It will greatly 
assist in the development of the industrial arts. 
The second lesson, for instance, comprises the 
combinations of horizontal lines with vertical lines. 
Then the author explains the immense use made 
of them by all nations, from the most primitive to 
the most highly civilised, a3 for instance in the 
decoration of fabrics for wearing-apparel. Finally, 
he shows in a plate a drawing of a Scotch tartan, 
pointing out that besides the effect produced by 
the employment of parallel or transverse lines, the 
juxtaposition of colours more or less deep produces 
infinite modifications in the appearance of the 
fabric. 

Naturally M. Cernesson, who is a very sound 
scholar, has drawn largely upon the Oriental arts 
for carpets, hangings, vases, inlaid metal-work, &c. 

Ph. Boiut. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

M. Gameetta, we hear, gave a sitting to M. 
Legros the other day. The portrait, an etching, 
will in all probability be issued before long, with 
the limited number of impressions habitual with 
work that is destined to be rare. 

M. Van dkr Keleen, lately appointed to the 
post of Curator of the Print Department of the 
Amsterdam Museum—a post by which he is 
placed in charge of perhaps the most remarkable 
series of the works of Rembrandt existing in the 
world—has himself hitherto been a collector of fine 
prints. His appointment has induced him, in the 
words of an auctioneer’s catalogue, to “ relinquish 
the pursuit; ” and accordingly his collection will 
be sold, doubtless in Amsterdam, and most likely 
in the month of December. 

Of the English art-sale season, which chiefly, 
as far as prints are concerned, is wont to begin in 
November, we have as yet no news; but some fine 
Rembrandts and other art possessions left by Dr. 
Wolff are, we understand, to be ottered for sale at 
Frankfort in November. And in the following 
month, at Paris, the collection of M. Alfred Sensier 
—a varied assemblage of pictures, drawings, 
etchings and autographs—will probably appear in 
the auction-room. M. Alfred Sensier was a friend 
of Millet and of Theodore Rousseau, and one of the 
first who understood the power of these men at a 
time when their strong individuality was the 
means rather of repelling the geueral public. 

Prof. Michaelis of Rtrassburg is preparing 
a work on the existing Greek sculptures of Asia 
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Minor dating from about the time of Alesale 
the G reat. The principal monuments of this <'»< 
are in the British Museum, and of these feu 
having careful drawings made similar in soak:, 
the drawings of the Nereid monument fma 
Xanthus in the British Museum, which he h&.r 
published in the Monumenti of the Rubik j : . 
stitute. The new publication will include tb 
sculptures (1) of the Mausoleum atIlalicam-*, 

(2) of the Temple of Athene Polias at Prin. s' 

(3) of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. ,1 
greater number of these sculptures,as is well hr, 
have already been published in separate wow i 
it may fairly be expected that the comrsr ; . 
them one with another by means of dwwivi 
executed by the same hand and reproduce! ;i 
mechanical process will throw new lisht a j 
sculpture of Asia Minor at this particulart re 
Prof. Michaelis is also, we understand, er .r; !: 
an English edition of his Catalogue of 
sculptures in the private collections of E-chi 
which appeared some time ago in the Art;* 
gische Zeitung of Berlin. 

Thorwat.dsen’s fine group of St. John i <-r 
above the entrance of the Frue Church it s’- >:• 
hngen has recently been copied in mirt h 
several of the first sculptors in Denmark, it bn; 
been determined to replace the clay sculptur- t.u 
one in the more durable material. The tin 
group has been exhibited this summer at the lb 
Arts Academy, at Charlottenburg, and wii ii 
soon be set in its place. 

An important point relating to the f.v f 
artistic property has recently been tried > » 
French tribunal. It appears that the e i 
sculptor M. Ciesinger in 1873 ceded to the 
Marvnhac the sole right of reproducing hi.- 5 a 
and the question now arises as to bow faratd 
is justified in selling to different purchaser;* 
similar in design and composition, tbt&i 1 
absolutely identical. The society nbme-;« 
have seized two new sculptures by M. C.-i 
—a Phryne and a Roman Bull—under yd 
that they are only reproductions of pterion;* 
over which they have exclusive right, v« 
well-known sculptors were called in by the ni 
nal to decide upon the merits of the sf.i 
after careful comparison of the alleged reyJ 
tions gave it as their opinion that, thoaga 
external resemblance was undoubtedly put 
ferent ideas were expressed in the seven; "l 
and that therefore this could be no case of sa 
reproduction. The tribunal accordingly ren 
a verdict for M. Ciesinger, condemning tlu- to 
Maryuhac to pay the costs of the trial. 

It is stated in the Chroniqm des Art' A 
Thiers had it in contemplation, at the time4 
death, to write a History of Florence, and J 
Life of Michelangelo. He was, as is well to 
an able art-connoisseur and critic, and fount l 
amid all his other avocations to coed 
numerous articles on aesthetic subjects to m 
journals and reviews. It is hoped that these 
now be gathered together in a volume. 

In the Tort folio this month we have a 
etching by Lefort from one of Rembrandt;;* 
ings of old women. The face stands forth * 
such a mass of black background, that nt nsl 
almost gives the impression of a ghost »py® 
in the dark, but substantiality is apparent '-"A 
examination, and we are told in a note that tb j 
background does not occupy even as large s 1 
relatively to the figure as in the original ptetji 
the Belvedere Gallery, it having bee 3 : i 
expedient to remove some of the shading m - 
to reduce the size of the oval. Albrecht Mtu 
a Little Master, who has recently been made «• 
known to English students by the reprod>‘ c ■'1 
his curious series of small woodcuts of, 
and Redemption of Man, edited by Mr. ■ 
Scott for the Holbein Society, ia the as¬ 
under study by Prof. Colvin. The chict <”<■>■• 
Altdorfer’s work lies in his feeliDg lor 
and due attention is drawn to this " 1L1 

by Google 
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■tinct ” of his in the text; unfortunately, bow¬ 
er, this charm is not apparent in the illustrations 
osen—the one landscape given not being a 
vourable specimen of his art. 

M. Alphonse Walters continues his history 
Rubens in last week's L’Art, Rud several large 
inductions are given from Vorsterman's en- 
viugs after Rubens, as well as other interesting 
is-rations. The current number contains a fine 
king by Oh. Waltner of a portrait of an old 
n by Jordaens in the collection of M. Gustave 
tlam. 

Tub Municipal Administration of Paris have 
■ire the last few years been accustomed to issue 
ic4.il to commemorate the construction of any 
p- riant public building. The last two medals 
uck are by M. Degorge and M. Jean Lagrange, 
oimemorative of the Church of Saint-l’ierre do 
intro age and of the new Palais de Justice, and 
e is now commissioned in honour of the new 
ltd Dieu. 

As article on “Jan Steen in Holland,” by 
ederick Wedmore, appears in Temple. Bar for 
a month. Of Jan Steen's personal history very 
tie is yet known, notwithstanding M. vau West- 
eene’s researches, but his art reveals him as the 
Mt genial and sympathetic of all the Dutch 
nre painters, and Mr. Wedmore characterises 
n with critical discrimination when he says 
it “ Jan Steen observed life, while others ob- 
red satin."’ Another artistic article, by Charles 
H>iy, entitled “ Hans Holbein at his Easel,” 
3 be found in the Gentleman's Magazine of the 
c date ; hut this is merely a sprawling sketch, 
eh does not add anything either of fact or 
fern to our knowledge of the subject, beyond 
iups the unsupported assertion that “ Holbein 
• in art what Sir Richard Steele was in liter¬ 
's "—namely, “ a scapegrace.” 
hr.EE of our well-known European artists are 
w=ent in America. Mr. Story, the sculptor, 
Mr. Aptommas, the harpist, are, according 
the Mew York Herald , staying at Newport, 
jde Island. Mdme. Jauauscbek and her hus- 
i are at Cohasset Beach, Mass. 

Ieke has been a good deal of speculation 
it a class of rude figures in terra-cotta and 
. fmnd of late years in very large numbers 
f Capua, and now mostly to be seen in the 
, cum of that town, though some few specimens 
3 strayed to other museums. They all repre- 
consistentlv a female figure—apparently of 
age—seated, and holding an infant in her 
l, tightly swaddled like a bambino. One 
it was that she might be a goddess personi- 
g the fertility of the earth, a sort of Gaia 
totTiyphos ; hut according to another view 
might be a goddess of death, what appears to 
i bambino being in fact the dead person whom 
receives into her bosom. No doubt dead 
ons were frequently represented as of diminu- 
. sue. Still M. Fernique, who write# an 
Aon the recent acquisitions of the Museum of 
na in the August number of the Jleeue 
Jk ologique, does not incline to this explana- 
i; but, pointing out that at Praeneste the 
dess Fortune Primigenia was worshipped in 
quity in connexion with the infant Jupiter, 
hinlis that the Capuan figures may also repre- 
: this goddess or a similar being, such as Juno 
ana or Venus Genitrix. The article is in¬ 
sting, and gives a careful classification of the 
ious groups of subjects which occur in the dis¬ 
eries at Capua. 

De. W. Hjslbis, who usually manages to select 
‘abject of general interest for those investi- 
iuns to which he brings extraordinary learn- 
■ and clearness, has just contributed a long 
file on the ancient trade in amber to the 
mi met ions of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

•e first point to be settled was whether there 
i6 any good ground for the generally re- 
ivfcd opinion that the amber found abundantly 


in the tombs of Northern Italy had originally been 
collected in that district, or whether it had not 
rather been imported from the Baltic, whence 
amber was, as a rule, believed to come in ancient 
times. He shows that amber could only have been 
found on the spot in very small quantities, entirely 
inadequate to the consumption, and he points out 
that the quality of the ancient amber from the 
tombs is the same as that got from the Baltic. 
As regards the uso of amber for artistic ornament 
among the Greeks, he observes that this only took 
place in the very early and the very late periods 
of Greek art, and that during the good period 
amber was discarded as a substance unsuitable 
to the refined taste. It did not lend itself 
readily to the sculptor or gem-engraver. In the 
tombs of Southern Italy amber objects are found 
usually with vases of the later period. On the 
whole, it seems ditlieult to prove any high anti¬ 
quity for objects sculptured in amber; hut as re¬ 
gards heads, fibulae, and the ordinary ornaments 
of amber, they may or may not, as the things 
found with them determine, be of great age. It 
is curious to notice that the name of amber among 
the ancient Germans, amis, seems to be identical 
with the Latin aurum, especially when we remem¬ 
ber the confusion in Greek also between eledrum 
as meaning amber, and the same word as mean¬ 
ing pale gold. 

Tire French Academia des Inscriptions have 
received from Tunis eighteen stones with neo- 
punic inscriptions. These were rescued bv M. 
Guifinot, a telegraph director at Goulette, 
from being broken up to mend the roads. M. 
Guienot hoped to he the first publisher of these 
ancient stone books, but it seems that a German 
rival contrived to get a copy of the inscriptions, 
and has been beforehand with the Frenchman in 
making them known. Hence some recrimination. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Byron’s new play produced at the Princess's 
Theatre on Monday is a melodrama of a rather 
incoherent and extravagant kind. The author 
may claim to have achieved the feat of writing a 
romantic play of modern life, in four acts, with¬ 
out a single house afire from beginning to end; 
but further than this he has not exhibited any re¬ 
markable ingenuity of plan or skill in the manage¬ 
ment of details. Guinea Gold; or, Lights and 
Shadows of London Life ., is provided with two 
elaborate scenes designed, by the aid of the car¬ 
penter and machinist, to alarm and excite the im¬ 
agination. One of these is reproduced from The 
Shattgraun and Arrah na Pogue ; the other, re¬ 
presenting an overflow of the Thames into a cellar 
in Rotherhithe, is less familiar to the playgoer, 
and is not ineffective; but the spectators, unlike 
the Trojan hero, declined to feed their minds with 
an empty picture. They manifestly felt the want 
of an interesting story, and were shocked not a 
little by the absurdities and incongruities with 
which the piece abounds. Hence expressions of 
discontent which, though no doubt unwelcome to 
the manager's ears, were, from the point of view 
of dramatic art and the interests of the Stage, not 
to be regretted. The theatre has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Walter Gooch. 

The Folly Theatre, at Charing Cross, will re¬ 
open this evening with comic opera. The Hav- 
market also opens to-night for a short season. Mr. 
J. S. Clarke, in Paul Pry and the Widow Hunt, 
will then occupy the stage from which Mr. 
Rowe with his new comedy entitled Brass has 
just retired. On Monday, Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
adaptation of his novel The Moonstone will be 
given at the Olympic. 

Pierre, the new drama in four acts, by MM. 
Narrey and Dreyfus, has been produced at the 
Vaudeville in Paris on the reopening of that house, 
but with little success. Its story is based upon the 
old pathetic theme of the difficulty in tfie way of 
a repentant convict when he Beeks to take his 


place again amongst honest men. In this case, 
however, the trouble falls practically on the son 
of the offender, whose intended marriage to an 
heiress is broken oft' by the discovery of his parent¬ 
age and of the stain upon his name. The fault of 
the play is a want of consistency and logical 
sequence. Parade Delaunoy and Paul Berton 
took part in the representation; but the most 
noteworthy feature in the acting was the impres¬ 
sion made by Millie. Rejane, whose performance 
ol’ the heroine revealed a degree of force and ten¬ 
derness far beyond the reach of the ordinary actress 
of ingenue parts. 

Mr. JosErir Jefeerson has again been delight¬ 
ing the Manchester public with his artistic crea¬ 
tion of Rip van Winkle. Large and appreciative 
audiences have filled the Prince's Theatre to wit¬ 
ness a performance which never palls, hut is ever 
fresh and delightful. 


MUSIC. 

POPULAR MELODIES OF THE LEVANT. 
Melodies papula ires de Grece el d' Orient. Par 

L. A. Bourgault-Ducoudray. (Paris : 

Henry Lemoine, 1876.) 

Mdme. George Sand, who, from her keen 
sympathy with all pastoral artistic peculiari¬ 
ties, and her intimacy with the two most 
able transmitters of natural song to ears 
cultivated, Chopin and Mdme. Viardot, may 
be taken as an authority on the subject of 
folk-melody, remarks on the peasant music 
of the Bourbonnais :— 

“ Ce n'est pas seulement l'harmonie qui echappe 
aux lois de la musique moderne, e'est le plus 
souveut la tonalitiS. . . . Mais sans aller plus loin 
nous avons au coeur de la France, la tonalite 
des cornemuses qui est intraduisible. . . . Ainsi 
des laboureurs et des porchers de chez nous, qui, 
lorsqu'ils disent leurs chants priinitifs, que je crois 
d'origine gauloise, precedent par iutervallesde tons 
beaucoup plus divises que les notres.” 

If this applies to the French peasantry, who 
have little to influence their music but the 
scale of their simple drone-instruments and 
the echo of Parisian comic-opera songs, how 
mnch greater must be the difficulty in the 
faithful transcription of the popular melodies 
| of the Levant. Here the musical organisation is 
far more subtle, and song has been moulded 
and coloured by the continual intercourse of 
distinct nationalities, each with their dis¬ 
tinctive instrument, from the Gnsla of the 
Slavs to the Kisirka of the Nubians. In nine 
cases out of ten it is quite impossible for an 
instrument of such set and imperfect tonality 
as the piano to give the real acute zest of these 
melodies, as no labour or notation can tran¬ 
scribe the traditional grace-notes that a 
naturally-singing peasantry implicates round 
the thin thread of the original air. Where 
such difficulties exist, the compiler, as M. 
Gagnon with his French-Canadian songs, 
has usually chosen to give us the air alone, 
notated as our notation permits, and leaving 
us to accompany it with what instrument 
we think most characteristic and with 
what notes we think most applicable, 
recognising that the melody is alone the 
part interesting from a scientific or historical 
point of view. All these difficulties, how¬ 
ever, M. Bourgault-Ducoudray has under¬ 
taken. His accompaniments are certainly 
ingenious ; but we almost think we could 
dispense with them. He has, we fancy, 
been somewhat shackled by them in the 
selection of the airs, as well as by his 
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naive discovery that some fit the old 
diatonic scales, though nearly always 
allowing for some considerable modification. 
Surely all this introduction on the formation 
of these scales is a little out of place. All 
these plates of the hypo-phrygian and the 
mixto-lydian will only harass and mislead 
the reader who comes to this collection for 
his pleasure, and will be quite superfluous to 
a musician, especially as they are hardly 
ever adequate to tho air. 

Many voices have fashioned these songs, 
and many emotions have coloured them with 
indefinable but distinct tones. Wo are very 
grateful to M. Bonrgault-Ducoudray for his 
transcriptions from Oriental notation; and 
many Greeks and Philhellenes will thank him 
for the melodies he lias brought to the West, 
where they are so difficult to obtain. It 
is but lately that this modest outgrowth 
of people-song has found favour. Per¬ 
haps this is owing to our heightened 
civilisation and artificial enjoyments, as in 
the days when the Sicilian idyllists brought 
their cool pastorals to dusty Alexandria. 
But little volumes of this naive minstrelsy 
are rapidly increasing, and the tunes them¬ 
selves have already greatly influenced our 
modern music. Briz with his Gants popu¬ 
lar* Catalans, Arbeaud with his Chants popu¬ 
lates de la Provence, Marchetti with his 
Roman ditties, and many others, have 
already appeared. Travellers have been 
especially bitter about the Levantine music. 
Marcellus himself, with all his enthu¬ 
siasm for the Grecian folk-ballads, has 
nothing but dispraise of their music, and 
transcribes—as he imagines, to their dis¬ 
credit—what is to us a most delicious 
little snatch of melody. Le Normant, while 
praising the Ionian airs and those of Zante 
in particular, accuses the Greeks of the 
Morea and Archipelago of never singing in 
tune. The cause is, of course, the want of 
an ear sympathetic enough to seize the 
gradations of unusual scales or of a different 
system of tonality. The collection of M. Bour- 
gault-Ducondray does not come too soon. 
The Ionian melodies are daily gaining ground; 
and modern ballads, and even the old 
disticlis, are now distorted to fit the strains 
of Verdi and Donizetti. The same musical 
adaptibility that gave the Asiatic savour to 
the older melodies will cause the ultimate 
undoing of Romaic folk-singing. Every¬ 
where do we find signs of this in the popular 
collections compiled by Agapetos, Angelides, 
and in the 'Aippociry and 'O MaToc of Geor- 
gios, or in 'H “AroiEit of Konstantinides. 
One need not be very musical to adapt the 
original German air to 

2e, art u7Tov Trrjyaiveo, 

2f, <T€ 07T0V (TraOoif 

2c, (T€ fXOVTJU 7TpO(TfXfVa)y 

Mo VTJV (rjTcl) KOI node*. 

Still there are many traditional airs that we 
should have liked to have seen among these 
Melodies populaires de Grece etd'Orient: e.ij., 
the music of Kvpa Mapwpa, so riotous in 
its wit, and with its curious analogy to a 
certain noisy Flemish street-song, or of the 
celebrated To ceiirrov run' K\€<pTuv ; or 'O iV- 
irtvc, the most martial lyric in any tongue, 
not excepting the “Marseillaise.” Of those 
given we may mention Kapa/Iu*’ er airo rt) 
Xu> (the brigantine from Scio), with its true 
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lilt of wave and wind. The words of KXc'^raic 
t)\dav V ra ftowd are familiar to every Greek, 
and the air with its pastoral cries is very 
characteristic. There is also another given 
with the strange call of “ Bui,” like a sheep- 
bleat, that figures in so many of the Greek 
Vlachic ballads. Perhaps the gem of the 
collection is the nannarisma, or cradle-song 
(nanna of the Italians), that opens the 
series. The words are as popular in Greece 
as “ Do, do, l’enfant do,” in France, and are 
so significant of the political ambition of 
the Greeks that we translate them:— 
“ Come, sleep, my daughter, and I 
will give thee Alexandria as thy sugar, 
Cairo as thy rice, and Constantinople 
wherein to reign three years.” Most of the 
other airs have no fixed words. Those 
given in the volume are but selections from 
the distiehs, several thousand in number, 
familiar wherever Romaic or Calabrian is 
spoken. They go by the name of irun- 
xittc, which Perrot derives from fillip v and 
ac<o, though we find a simpler derivation 
from Trarw, to tread, as they are mostly 
sung to the slow step of the Romaika. The 
Cretans call them paiiraiec, which Lord 
Strangford derives from the mattinata of 
the Italian (Gallice auha.de), and Pashley 
from lipitci. To make these verselets fit 
into any given air, some word or sentence 
is interpolated, called yvpiapa, the WitpOeypa 
of tho ancients. These distiehs, which may 
be compared with tho Dome of the Rouma¬ 
nians and the flower-couplets of the Tuscans, 
yield a mine of rich images and happy ex¬ 
pressions. One of the airs assigned to them 
in the collection (No. 13) is most beautiful. 
We have met another version in Lord 
Broughton’s Travels in Albania. It has 
undergone many modifications, but ob¬ 
viously springs from the same source. 

Theo. Marzials. 


The Leeds Triennial Musical Festival will take 
place during the coming week. Monday and 
Tuesday will be devoted to full rehearsals, and 
the actual Festival will commence on Wed¬ 
nesday and conclude on Saturday morning. If the 
Leeds chorus at all approaches the standard of 
excellence of three years since—and report speaks 
very highly of it—a musical treat of a high order 
may be looked for. 

In our note on the Gloucester Festival last week 
we inadvertently spoke of Mr. Luard Selby’s 
“ Kyrie ” as “ the one new piece ” to be brought 
forward. The word “ vocal” ought to have been 
added, as tbe programmes included two new 
overtures, one by Mr. Montague Smith, and the 
other by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford. 

The prospectus of the coming season of tbe 
Theatre-Italien, Paris, which will commence on 
November 3, has just been issued. The first work 
to be given is Donizetti's Poliuto, better known in 
its French form as Les Martyrs. Three novelties 
are announced, Zilia, by Gaspardo Villate; 
Aurelia, by Flotow; and Nero, bv Rubinstein. 
It is said that the first six performances of the 
last-named work are to be conducted by the com¬ 
poser himself, and that the part of Nero will be 
sung by Signor Tamberlik. 

M. Edouard Coi.onne, tbe conductor of the 
Concerts du Cbatelet, has been appointed by the 
musical commission of next year's Exhibition at 
Paris to conduct the grand concerts to be given 
in connexion with that event in the Salle du 
Trocadtiro. 


A grand “ LisztConcert ” was announce) to 3 . : : 
place on Thursday last in the Hall of the 
haus, Leipzig. The programme contain-.- u j 
following works:—Goethe-Festmarech, Pk,«u 
from the oratorio Christus (both by Liszt i; Sea, 
bert’s “ Die Allmacht,” arranged for tenor k. 
male-voice chorus, and orchestra, by Lisit ; 
concerto for violoncello (MS.), by Carl Sccr*a' 
duett from Berlioz's Beatrice et Htneiei. -j 
Liszt's Faust-Symphony. 

Ignaz Brule’s new opera, Per Land frit .j 
be produced in Berlin at the end of next nun. 

The first performance of H. Hofmann's 
Annin at the Ilof-theater in Dresden is nir: i 
the 10th of next month. 

Charles Georg Lickx, well known to s 
monium-players as a voluminous ansn.vr o| 
composer for their instrument, died at Yka a . 
August 3, at the age of seventy-live. lt d ' 
Herr Licld’s arrangements are not equal to■ a 
that have been made recently (notably tlw r 'L 
A. Zelluer), he deserves a line of mention 
been probably the first to combine in an ars* 
and eifeeti ve mnnner the piano with the harnK'taj 
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THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 

Geschichte des Vatihanischen Konzils. l ,tc 
Band. Yon J. Friedrich. (Bonn: Neusser, 
1877.) 

Professor Friedrich, whose personal memo- 
_jials of Home in 1870 have been widely read, 
“has commenced a comprehensive history of 
- - die Vatican Council, moved by much new 
estimony to disregard the axiom that great 
ransactions seldom find their historian until 
be generation engaged in them is beyond 
le reach of praise and blame. The part 
nr published does not display the promised 
»tter, as it comes no farther than the 
tann of I860. It is, in fact, a studied 
[position of the growth of Ultramontanism, 
Joeing rapidly at the times before the Re¬ 
lation, but describing in full detail how 
e revival of the Ultramontane theory formed 
'■ phase of the Legitimist reaction; how 
imennais brought strength to it from the 
jposite quarter; how, and by what tactics, 
battled with the Gallicans, until it gained 
Bsession of the Papacy after the restoration 
Pius IX. 

Although the volume extends to 800 pages, 
is written from a point of view which 
ives social and political problems out of 
cbt ; and the author prefers the strictly 
ecological aspects of the subject before him. 
tramontanism, coupled with the highest 
i nciples, or the broadest liberality, appears, 
der his tests, as Ultramontanism still; 
d it is treated as essentially a question be- 
een Popes and bishops, between the nations 
large and the nation beyond the Alps. To 
ike liberty the central and deciding issue 
raid have robbed the book of its argument 
d its climax, as the improvement is manifest 
ice the days when the error that springs 
ita ignorance was a crime graver than pre- 
editated murder, and to doubt the Dona- 
>n of Constantine was to play with fire. 
;en to reckon among the means by which 
elesiastical authority maintained itself the 
wer over life and death, which was the 
ost potent of all, would disturb the con- 
ntional grouping of opinions and the dis- 
i b ation of parts. In 1761, when the French 
^vxits acknowledged the duty of upholding 
w GalUcan maxims against their General, 
alleged that they had pronounced them- 
" ,e ? similar purpose as early as 1626. 
—J/ ir } e drich seems to doubt the allegation. 

_mwmmstances alluded to are beyond 

T’ and ' mve i )een set forth quite 
_ ”*ther Carayon in the Memoirs of 
’ «^ 3 tm! Se ’nvL ld ^7 father Prat in his Life of 
• 1 he declaration is extant. The two 


most eminent names of the society, Sirmond 
and Petau, stand beneath it; and the man¬ 
ner of obtaining it, the plea of timor cadens 
in constantem virum, by which the Jesuits 
soothed their scruples, might well raise a 
suspicion that there was something hollow 
in the Gallican structure. Prof. Friedrich 
imputes the misfortunes of religion to Ba- 
ronius, Bellarmine, and writers of their 
stamp, and seldom vexes with censure the 
divines of Constance, Bossuet, or the 
Church of France. But the Council of 
Constance is conspicuous among Councils 
for having stilled opposition in blood; 
Bossuet wrote: “ Ceux qui no veulent 
pas souffrir que le prince use de rigucur 
en matiere de religion, parceqne la religion 
doit etro libre, sont dans une erreurimpie ; ” 
the French clergy promoted persecution 
almost down to the eve of the Revolution ; 
and the penalty of death, revived in France 
many years after the last heretic suffered at 
Tor di Nona, and the last priest at Tyburn, 
was inflicted on Huguenot ministers as late 
as 1762. French theology hardly produced 
a more vigorous and independent intellect 
than Arnauld ; yet that champion of rigid 
morals acted on a principle which Guy 
Fawkes would have owned, when he excused 
compulsory conversions by observing that 
insincere converts had little reason to com¬ 
plain, as they were already assured of dam¬ 
nation for their heresy. These facts probably 
explain the somewhat technical treatment 
of an exceedingly complex and manifold 
process, and the author’s willingness to 
leave untouched some of the broader human 
interests over which it ranges. It has been 
his purpose to avoid controversy ; and it is 
evident that he must become more polemical 
the deeper he probes for motives beneath 
the surface, and the farther he extends the 
area of his judgments. Thus, in his descrip¬ 
tion of apocryphal divinity and its influence 
on religion, the graver problem would be to 
know by what arguments men were so per¬ 
suaded that fraud is meritorious, that the 
first scholar who detected the great for¬ 
geries added that the exposure did not 
destroy their authority. But Dr. Friedrich’s 
business is with the nineteenth century, and 
with public events that are not shrouded in 
psychological obscurity. 

He points out that Pius IY. was obliged to 
withdraw a canon be had proposed to the 
Council of Trent, assigning to the Holy See 
plena potestas gubemandi Ecclesiam univer- 
salem ; and, to complete the statement, it 
might be added that the passage was modi¬ 
fied before the attempt to carry it was aban¬ 
doned, and that the Pope suggested to 
substitute the words Ecclesiam Dei, for 
Ecclesiam universalem. But it would be a 
mistake to regard the incident as a sign of 
the spirit that prevailed at Trent, for the 
resisting force was not so much among the 
prelates as at the Court of France. The 
ambassadors made known that their instruc¬ 
tions obliged them to oppose the intended 
definition; and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
who was the leading French statesman, 
after accusing his adversaries of atheism, 
threatened them with the loss of France, 
and of the whole Church with it, if more 
was done to repel the heretics. The first 
religious war was raging, with doubtful for¬ 


tune, at the time; and the Government 
dreaded whatever might have obstructed 
the pacification of the kingdom, just as, 
twenty years later, while professing their 
readiness to adopt the discipline of the 
Council, they refused its dogmatic decrees. 
Cardinal Borromeo, who knew well from 
what quarter the blow came, wrote to 
France:— 

“ Nostro Signore e risolutisaimo di non voler com- 
portar eke si gli facei un si grande afl'routo e 
pregiudicio; ne havenio a maravigliarci dei flagelli 
che Dio manda a quello regno, poiche mentre pro- 
curamo di darli rimedio opportuno, de la nascono 
tutti gli impedimenti di venire a quests santa 
risolutione.” 

The most studious prelate of the French 
Opposition at the last Council was willing 
to accept the canon drawn up by Pius IV., 
on the ground that the bishops would have 
agreed to it, provided, at the same time, 
their own claims had been adequately 
secured. These tactics are indicated by one 
of the legates, in a letter which shows that 
the accepted formula was not the same that 
was originally proposed :— 

“ Io sarei di parere che si proponesse la dottrina 
con i canoni dell’ ordine secondo la conclusions 
che ne 6 stata presa da tutti li deputati in pre- 
senna mia, tra quali non e stato un minimo dis- 
parere, et contiene, secondo me, la verita della 
dignita et potesta della sede apostolica. Ma con 
questo non pare che si possa l'uggire di proporre 
ancora il Deere to della Residenza sotto quella 
forma, che fu gia concluso nella deputations della 
quale fu capo Monsignor Illustrissimo di Lorena.” 

Prof. Friedrich dates the era when the 
Papal system was put into working order 
from the appearance of a volume better 
known among literary curiosities than as 
a landmark of religious history. Twenty- 
five distinct editions of the Roman Index, 
published Surnmi Pontificis jussu, attest the 
literary policy of Rome; but the Index 
Librorum Expurgaudorum, which appeared 
in 1607, is a work of different character and 
inferior significance. The -first Tridentine 
Index, of 1564, introduced the prohibition 
of books donee corrigantur ; and, in 1596, 
Clement VIII. invited bishops and inquisitors 
to draw up lists of necessary corrections. 
The Spaniards did this on such a scale that 
one of their Indexes filled two folio volumes; 
but the Roman Court and congregations 
avoided the indication of censured passages. 
Besides the Censura in glossas, and the 
famous Mouitum of 1620, authorising the 
study of Copernicus, they made scarcely an 
exception to their rule. Guangelli, of 
Brisighella, whom Clement placed at the 
head of the censorship, published an expurga- 
torial volume of Errata for fifty works that 
were then in request, making up half of it 
with a reprint of the corrections to the 
canon law, and a curious critique of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, by Malvenda. It was 
soon found, in the cases of Becanus and Sa, 
that Rome incurred a perilous responsibility 
by the partial approbation thus indirectly 
given . to incriminated works. Guangclli’s- 
volume was put on the shelf— suppressus 
modeste, as Papebroch says—and he himself 
was promoted from his office. The wisdom 
of this course appeared when vehement and 
pugnacious scholars, like Raynaud and 
Alexandre, having ascertained the passages 
for which they had been censured, published 
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them with comments of their own. The 
Index of 1607, therefore, was not official; 
it was disavowed; and it was an act of re¬ 
laxation rather than of rigour. 

Coming to more recent times, Prof. 
Friedrich exhibits, in the most significant 
light, and with vast research, every detail 
in the ecclesiastical history of Germany 
and France that could illustrate the pro¬ 
pensity and the progress to centralisa¬ 
tion ; and events most unlike each other, 
such as the dealings of Rome with Wessen- 
berg, Hirscber, and the Petite Eglise, enforce 
the same moral. He turns away from poli¬ 
tics, partly, no doubt, because the writings 
of Friedberg, Golther, Sickerer, and espe¬ 
cially of Mejer, have made his readers 
familiar with the course of negotiations be¬ 
tween Church and State. He does not 
speak of the Constitution Civile, which was 
the grave of the Gallican Church; and 
although one of his twenty-eight chapters 
is entirely devoted to the vain declamations 
of Lamennais, and another, which is well 
worth reading, to the microscopic communi¬ 
ties which cluster round the Lake of Lucerne, 
he never alludes to the temporal power, 
which was prominent among the generating 
causes of the Council. It was the touch¬ 
stone that divided Catholic Italy, forced 
Liberals and Ultramontanes to face the 
reality of their antagonism, and brought 
the Pope to choose irrevocably between them. 
Since the revolutions of 1776 and 1789 put 
the adherents of civil and religious liberty 
in opposition with the accepted policy of 
Rome, they avoided actual collision, be¬ 
cause of the advantage which religion 
derived from those principles, and because 
the Catholics who held them did not re¬ 
cognise the accident, the exception, or the 
expedient in emergency as the constant and 
consistent practice of their Church. Car¬ 
dinal Chiaramonti justified democracy by 
the New Testament; Cardinal de Bonne- 
choso discovered the Rights of Man in the 
Syllabus; and the most distinguished and 
devoted of Irish bishops wrote :—“ Let the 
Church perish that thrives by oppression, 
and visits by temporal penalties the con¬ 
sciences of men! ” But the Italian Revo¬ 
lution forced the people of Rome and Bo¬ 
logna to make up their minds whether they 
possessed the same rights as those of 
Palermo and Milan. Two priests were the 
guides of Italy in the movement of those 
days—Gioberti, who was Minister at Turin, 
and Rosmini, whom he sent as ambassador 
to Rome, and whom the Pope wished to 
make the President of his Ministry. Tech¬ 
nically they were both Ultramontanes, and, 
apart from their theology, if they had had 
their will, they would, like Leibnitz, have 
exalted the Papacy to an influence over 
men that would almost have realised the 
mediaeval dream. They were, at the 
same time, strenuous Liberals, and re¬ 
formers of Church and State more pro¬ 
found and original than the Frenchmen 
who occupy so much of Dr. Friedrich’s 
space. Their vast popularity, their sudden 
failure, the repudiation of their teaching, 
ought not to have escaped his notice, for 
the reaction against them determined the 
later position of Pius IX. In January, 
1801, when France and Austria had suf¬ 


fered his army to be dispersed, and 
while the Piedmontese were besieging 
Gaeta, a cardinal, advised by Passaglia, 
approached him with proposals from Cavour. 
He was to have absolute control over the 
clergy, and the property of the clergy, 
with securities for his own independ¬ 
ence, if he would allow his dominions to be 
governed for him. There were passages in 
the chequered records of his life that made 
it seem conceivable that, in the language of 
the day, he might consent to betray Legiti¬ 
macy to Revolution. He had striven to 
be a liberal and patriotic Pope; he had 
seemed to Mettemieh almost a revolu¬ 
tionist, and to Ventura almost a rationalist, 
and his views tonching the salvation of 
Protestants have been quoted with admira¬ 
tion by Lutheran divines. The Pied¬ 
montese consul telegraphed to Cavour:— 
“ Le Cardinal Santucci lui a parle de la 
perte inevitable du temporel, et des pro¬ 
positions revues amicalement. Le pape a 
montre se resigner a tout.” In the words 
of the Italian Foreign Office, the Pope, “ scion 
le temoignage du Cardinal, s’en montra 
frappe et convaincu.” But the Liberal party 
could offer nothing to compensate for a 
breach with those who had been associated, 
in prosperity and adversity, with the Papal 
cause. It admitted the temporal power only 
if exercised in conformity with its own prin¬ 
ciples ; and it was sure, in the long run, to 
prove irreconcileable with the whole system 
of privileges, the immunity of the clergy, 
and the Dead Hand. When the King of 
Naples became his guest, the Pope an¬ 
nounced that he would not treat, and Rome 
became the Archimedian point of the Euro¬ 
pean reaction. The Papacy relied thence¬ 
forth on straining the energy of the forces 
that were in harmony with its claims, and 
were most opposed to the Liberal doctrine. In 
those days the Syllabus began to ripen, and 
men accustomed themselves to vague talk of 
a coming Council. The plan was disclosed 
in the autumn of the year 1864, when the 
Convention of September gave warning 
that the temporal power must depend on 
spiritual resources. 

That men should have expected that a 
Council would strengthen the position, espe¬ 
cially the political position, of the Holy See 
may seem a paradox. Soon after the open¬ 
ing, Antonelli said: “ Io temo che sara una 
seconda edizione dell’ amnistia ; ” and Min- 
ghetti, who had concerted with Cavour and 
Passaglia the scheme for the independence of 
Church and State, visited Rome in January, 
1870, and came away convinced that Italy 
would not have long to wait for its capital. 
Some months later the same belief gained 
ground in the Council itself. The Bishop 
of Rotenburg spoke mysteriously of “ magna 
et gravissima pericula, immo, non solum 
pericnla, sed certissima damna, ecclesiae 
inde oritura.” The Archbishop of Paris 
spoke in terms more definite and ominous :— 

“ Nemo non videt si politicae gnarus, quae 
semina dissensionum Schema nostrum contineat, 
et quibus periculis exponatur ipsa temporalis 
Sanctae Sedis potestas. Sed haec exponere 
longum foret, forsan indiscretum; vel certe omnia 
quae in promptu sunt arguments hie non possem 
raebere, quin in plura inciderem quae prudentia 
icere dissuadet.” 


But these speeches were delivered in May, 
when the resignation of Darn and Ollivier's 
impatient despatch had made the per] 
of the hour visible to all. At the in. 
ception of the Council the distance wn 
not so clear. There were doubts whether 
the monarchy could survive the kin»; 
whether Garibaldi would not contrive, as 1* 
said, to destroy the nation he himself hi 
made; whether Italy would not go to piece. ; 
against the Quadrilateral, or against a dt-fic t 
of sixteen millions. Down to the eve of tL: 
Council there were keen eyes that saw t: I 
rocks ahead. Although the programme had 
been proclaimed to France by the Unitm, 
on February 13, one of the ablest French 
men, an opponent of Papal infallibility, but i 
paladin of Papal sovereignty, wrote, is May, 

“ 11 faut esperer et attendre beanconp ik is 
future assembles.” Two months later 
Gratry saw no reason to expect anythin 
but “ un coup d’epee dans l’eau.” Wk, 
at the eleventh hour, Montalembert rousd 
the alarm of the Bishop of Orleans, he de¬ 
clared that it was too late:— 

“ II a attendu beaucoup trop tard, il a tm ; a 
deux coups de canon coup sur coup, de meia 
a en aftaiblir l’effet et l’ocho, et surtout il is 
pas ddfendu, parcequ’il a preebd lui-miE t . 
silence et l’inaction depuis la convocati:: t j 
Concile.” 1 

The last chapter describes the attituded 1 
indifference assumed by the European Powes 
until the production of the Schem 4 
Ecclesia. Dr. Friedrich writes of its 
things with his usual reserve, and neither, 
treats the rejection of the Hohenlohe schew 
as a decoy, nor repeats the reproaches wliA 
one of his most distinguished predecessors W 
addressed especially to this country. Friendf 
counsel, indeed, was not spared; bnt hid 
Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, did nd 
breathe freely in the atmosphere of 
schools. Fenianism was at its height: h 
remembered his viceroyalty of 1848. an 
differed from other public men in thinkq 
it desirable to have spiritual aid from Boa 
in our domestic trouble. He therefore fori 
fied himself with a statement of reass 
why our intervention might be receirt 
with suspicion ; and he kept aloof until, I 
Easter, he joined France in her retail 
strance. Actos. 


The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tounm 
Edited with Critical Introduction 
Notes by John Churton Collins. In 1** 
Volumes. (Chatto & Windus, 187/.) i 
It is difficult to justify the fascination wlid 
the tragedies of Cyril Tourneur estr’ia 
over ns. Works more faulty in constno 
tion, more inadequate in execution, motj 
strained or hysterical in emotion can scare!? 
be found in the range of recognised drama:* 
literature. Those of us who have shane* 
with inward laughter over Voltaire’s gra rt 
analysis of Hamlet and le Undre Otica'j ctf" 
not but feel how exquisitely funny, how pre* 
posterously monstrous, The Atheist’s Tv-pi 
would have seemed to the strong intelligent* 
of the apostle of common sense. Indeed, 
subject the writings of Tourneur to pa: w 
or burlesque would be a sheer waste oi in¬ 
genuity. No transpontine melodrama (V, '-y‘ 
possibly, in its wildest flights of fre 07 .'- 
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ipproach the last act of The Revenger ; no 
laiodist in any happy moment of genius 
;ou ld hope to surpass the brilliant idea that 
induces Charlmont and Castabella, in the 
midst of an interesting churchyard conver¬ 
sion, suddenly to lie down in a grave, 
•with either of them a death’s head for a 
lillow.” But in the intense and magnetic 
jr of Elizabethan tragedy the purely 
oodem notion of the ridiculous must be 
voided as an explosive substance dangerous 
o the entire fabric of the imagination, and 
o laugh is to stir the thunder which may 
™e the whole house about our ears, 
itit even when we approach Cyril Tour- 
:ear with chastened ears, and judge him 
jv the standard of his contemporaries, 
rve do not at once perceive the unique 
jnality of his writing. He seems, as far as 
in: scanty knowledge enables us to judge, 
o have succeeded Marston, and our first 
repression will be that ho imitated that 
■iuister and sullen writer. Antonio's Re- 
\,.f was printed in 1602, five years before 
lourru-tir’s earliest play is known to have 
ten the light. Again, it is hardly possible 
o compare the plays of Webster with those 
eder consideration without perceiving that 
le author of The Dutchess of Unify was 
ic superior in everything that appeals to 
>e heart and the fancy, in tragic tender- 
ss, in grasp of human character, in that 
nvery lyricism that robs death of half its 
irrors. Comparing Tourneur, again, with 
mie, we must at once concede supremacy 
passion and feeling to the later poet; 
d at last, by indulging thus in mere 
rallelisms, we may easily satisfy ourselves 
at Tourneur was a very indifferent poet 
<krd. And yet we read his two tragedies 
“in and again ; we are powerless to resist 
e spell of his barbaric harmonies, and we 
e forced to admit that he knew, in spite 
all bis crude affectations, the right way 
purge the soul with pity and terror. 

Perhaps the best way to understand 
icrein the unique poetic element in Tonr- 
nr's work really consists is to read his 
cutest poem, The Revenger s Tragedy, once 
ire carefully through. The opening im- 
e-ses the imagination, but with some eon- 
don. It is not wholly plain at first that 
indici stands on a balcony, with the 
nil of his mistress in his hand, and apostro- 
lises tho wild throng of revellers that pass 
one the stage below by torchlight. This 
"cit'd and splendid in conception ; but we 
lss on. Vindici has a brother Hippolito— 
little tamer than himself—a mother, and a 
Jr sister, Castiza. Tho poet desires to 
the impression of a like unbending 
®per in each of the three children: he 
■■lively avoids making all three repulsive. 

’ o ire presently introduced to a Duke and 
'“chess, and to their various children, five in 
“oilier, whose figures pass in and out, en¬ 
vy-din more or less terrible vices, but almost 
'“distinguishable to ns who have no clue of 
or dress to guide us. The first 'act 
i- 5 es, and the peculiar power of the poet 
not been revealed ; but the second opens 
v " i a scene that rivets onr attention. 
' mdiei, in disguise, acts as pander between 
mc of the Duke’s sons and his sister, Cas- 
,lza > all the while earnestly trusting that she 
"'ll resist his own subtle arguments. His 


mother he seduces to connivance, or more, 
but Castiza has the stubborn virtue of her 
race. With much that is fantastic, it must 
be admitted that this situation is highly 
dramatic; but we are not deeply moved by 
it until the pervert mother attempts to over¬ 
persuade her daughter, and then we are 
lifted on a wave of excitement which breaks 
in something like agony as Castiza cries :— 
“ Mother, come from that poisonous woman there.” 
This line, the finest in all Tourneur’s writ¬ 
ings, is the key-note to the charm he exer¬ 
cises over ns in spite of our reason. This 
fiery indignation ; this fierce severance of the 
sinner from the sin ; in short, the intense 
moral and intellectual sincerity underlying 
the jargon of an affected and imperfect 
style, and burning its way through into 
faultless expression at moments of the 
highest excitement—this is what fascinates 
and overpowers us in Cyril Tourneur. He 
is as fonl as Marston, but he loathes the filth 
he touches: there is no amorous dandling of 
a beloved error as in Forde. So patent is 
the sincerity of this man that we might 
even without paradox say that we value him 
more for what we feel he could have written 
than for anything he actually did write. 
That his point of view is unhealthy ; that his 
knowledge of tho heart was limited; and 
that his lurid imagination dwelt only on the 
diseases of society, must not blind us to this 
sterling quality. 

Mr. Collins has spent a long time in 
searching for biographical data, and he has 
discovered nothing. But it is surprising 
that he lias failed to observe one of the very 
few contemporary notices of Tourneur in 
existence. In the Alleyn Papers, Robert 
Daborne, firing off a volley of rapacious 
letters to his manager, mentions, on June 5, 
1613, that in order to hurry on his play of 
The Arreignrment of London, he has com¬ 
missioned Cyril Tourneur to write one act 
of it. Various references to this play, 
now lost, occur in Daborne’s correspond¬ 
ence, and at last, on June 25, 1613, be 
seems to speak of it as finished. Here, then, 
is a lost work by Tourneur which Mr. 
Collins should not have omitted to chronicle. 
Another play, as tho editor records, The 
Nobleman, still existed in the present cen¬ 
tury, and was burned by that servant of 
Warburton’s of whom one can scarcely trust 
one’s self to speak. It seems to have been 
written in 1612, acted at Court in 1613, and 
never printed. This is the last we hear of 
Cyril Tourneur. Mr. Collins supposes that 
he composed many more dramas, the very 
titles of which are now lost. This is, of 
course, possible, but not, I think, probable. 
The genius of Tourneur was one of those 
whose chief danger proceeds from their own 
intensity, and which are in danger of ex¬ 
tinction through the weary indifference that 
follows excessive action. He had much 
in common with the lycanthropes of the 
French romanticism, poets who began in 
melancholy and madness, and who quietly 
settled down into nonentities. I can 
fancy that Tourneur, after pouring ont 
volumes of “ Fen et Flamme,” might be 
overcome with utter lassitude, like another 
Pliilotb6e O’Neddy, and end his days long 
afterwards in obscurity. That he came to 
no violent end the silence of his contempo¬ 


raries seems to prove. Again, Mr. Collins 
is convinced that The Revenger, printed in 
1607, was in reality written much later than 
Tlic Atheist, printed in 1611. He has much 
to put forward in favour of this thesis, and 
his arguments are learned and ingenious, 
but T am inclined to think that he overrates 
their importance. No one will question the 
fact that the former play is infinitely 
superior to the latter; but this decline in 
power, which I should attribute to a 
dwindling interest in the practice of verse, 
is exactly what we should expect from such 
a poet as I conceive Tourneur to have been. 
If Mr. Wells, in the midst of the neglect 
thrown upon his drama, had written a 
seqnel to Joseph and his Brethren, I ima¬ 
gine it would have been much inferior to 
that poem. Some amount of success, some 
gratified enthusiasm seems necessary for the 
nourishment of poetic vitality, and this 
Tournenr probably lacked. I confess, on 
the other baud, that the metrical imperfec¬ 
tion of The Atheist bears out Mr. Collins in 
his theory. 

The plays reprinted in these volumes will 
be familiar to many; the poems, on the 
contrary, will be looked at with general 
curiosity. We were not prepared to find 
any great lyrical ability in Tournenr. The 
singing gift feeds on the unexhausted stores 
of natural beauty, and Tournenr was abso¬ 
lutely wanting in the sense of what was 
lovely. If he describes an orchard, full of 
leaves and fruits, overshadowing a running 
water, it is not nature that he looks at, but 
the harsh greens and reds and the distorted 
figures of a samplar. Yet we were not pre¬ 
pared for snch uncouth and monst rous verses 
as are here reprinted. Chapman at his worst 
we have always supposed to he the most 
obscure and crude of possible poets, but 
Tourneur’s first published work, Tho Trans¬ 
formed Metamorphosis, easily wins the bad 
eminence of being the worst-written thing 
in English. Mr. Collins and Mr. Gardiner 
have spent infinite pains in conjecturing 
what it may be all about, but alter reading 
their commentary I cannot say that the poem 
is much clearer to me. It is composed in 
rime royal, is rather long, and this is a good 
average stanza:— 

“ Loe, loo. the ekio, -whose hue was azurio, 

Is cloiitlid with rnoorie Vespcrugoe’s coate, 

The formed Chaos of this Cosmosio 

Is now transform’d to tawny Charon’s boate ; 

And on the Aeheronticke maine doth floate. 

Th'olirapique Globe is now a hollow ball, 

The huge concauitio blacko Plutoo’s hall.” 

As wo read page after page of this barbarous 
and meaningless stuff, we are tempted to 
ask, was Tourneur perhaps after all a master 
humourist, and may not his tongue be in 
his cheek as he watches ns trying to follow 
what he never intended to have any mean¬ 
ing ? In 1609, when he came to write 
“A Funeral Poem upon Sir Francis Vere,” 
he had learned to write intelligibly, but his 
elegiac heroics are of the most leaden quality 
of dulness. The same may be said of his 
“ Grief on the Death of Prince Henry,” 
brought out in 1613 in a volume which 
contained similar elegies by Webster and 
Heywood. We have lost in the disappearance 
of Tourneur’s tragi-comedy of The, Noble¬ 
man more than any possible elegies or 
gnomic verses could give ns. 
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Mr. Churton Collins, whose name we do 
not remember to have met with before as an 
editor, has shown good taste in his critical 
introduction and research in his notes. In 
these last the references to classic literature 
are much to the point. We find in these 
volumes none of the traces of undue haste 
which have marred the labours of some of 
Mr. Collins’ fellow-workers. He has shown 
acumen in what he has rejected no less than 
in what he has retained. The supposed 
comedy of Laugh, and Lie Down, from which 
much interesting matter was expected, 
proves, in the first place, not to be a comedy 
at all, but a prose tract; and, secondly, not 
to be Tourneur’s. Mr. Collins has examined 
the various volumes by “ C. T.” which have 
been claimed for Cyril Tourneur, and has 
rejected these claims. I understand him 
to say that no vestige remains of the plays 
that Daborne was engaged in; but I can 
hardly believe that so learned a student of 
Elizabethan literature can have overlooked 
A Christian turn'd Turk, 1612, a singular 
drama, not without special interest as be¬ 
longing to the same spasmodic school as 
Tourneur. A posthumous tragi-comedy of 
Daborne, The Poor Man's Comfort, was 
printed in 1655. In commenting on the 
line “Has that bald Madam, Opportunity,” 
Mr. Collins conjectures a misprint in “bald.” 
But Opportunity was represented by the 
emblematists as having only a forelock, as 
Cowley, in the Piramus and Tliisbe, says— 
“Occasion, once past by, is bald behind." 

Mr. Collins refers in the preface to The 
Transformed Metamorphosis to a third and 
fourth Ronnet prefixed to that poem, but we 
find only a first and second in his reprint. 
Is this an accidental omission of part of the 
text ? 

Only a few really admirable Elizabethan 
dramatists now remain to be collected and 
edited. William Rowley, of course, and 
Nabbes, especially the latter, should soon be 
in the hands of all lovers of verse. But, as 
I have often ventured to point out, John 
Day is the dramatic writer who of all others 
-cries out most loudly for an editor. If Mr. 
Collins would pass from a stormy seashore, 
harsh with the salt breath of the waves, 
to a little pastoral dingle, full of sunshine 
and English flowers, he should succeed his 
edition of Tourneur by one of Day. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


The Khedive's Egypt: or, the Old House of 
Pondage under New Masters. By Edwin 
de Leon, Ex-Agent and Consul-General in 
Egypt. (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1877.) 

Mb. de Leon has omitted to inform us 
what Government he represented in Egypt, 
and this is inadvisable considering the 
fictitious character of some of the books 
of travel and observation which are unblush- 
ingly published nowadays. He was Consul- 
General in Egypt for the United States for 
some years previous to the great American 
War, when his sympathies with the South 
put an end to his official position. Going 
out to Egypt in 1853, he know that country 
when it had not a mile of railway, and was 
vary little changed from the time of the 
Pharaohs ; during his stay he saw many of 


the changes which have occurred; and he 
visited it again in 1876-77. Thus Mr. de 
Leon had an exceptional position for making 
close acquaintance with Egypt, and he has 
turned that acquaintanceship to very good 
account. His book is not so statistical 
as that of Mr. J. C. McCoan, but it is a great 
deal more readable, probably quite as 
accurate—though by no means perfect in 
that respect—and presents a more intelligible 
view. It is a first-rate rattling book npon 
Egypt, touching off, in a vivid manner, and 
in great part from personal knowledge, the 
characteristics of four Viceroys, the changes 
which the country has undergone during 
their reigns ; the characters and appearance 
of their Ministers and of distinguished 
Europeans connected with Egypt; its foreign 
population, its Fellaheen, irrigation, educa¬ 
tion, slavery, finances, resources, judicial 
tribunals, army and annexations ; together 
with some pleasing pictures of the Egyptian 
landscape. It is a book which he who runs 
may read easily enough ; and yet we think 
it gives as full and as accurate an impression 
of modem Egypt as a more detailed and 
elaborate account would do. 

The chapters on the Viceroys are specially 
interesting, Mehemet Ali, Abbas, Said, and 
the Khedive being graphically depicted. 
With respect to the latter we are at a loss to 
know whether our author puts himself for¬ 
ward as a eulogist, or as something quite the 
contrary. So much depends on the personal 
character of the present Khedive, the first 
bearer of the title, that the subject is of great 
importance. According to Mr. McCoan, the 
Khedive is the State ; “ councils and minis¬ 
ters are the mere agents of his personal 
will, without responsibility—except to him¬ 
self—as without power; ” and our author 
takes a similar view and bestows a good 
deal of praise upon his Highness. At the 
same time, however, very qualifying and de¬ 
preciatory statements are made in regard to 
him. After enumerating the great and 
beneficial changes which Ismail has intro¬ 
duced, Mr. de Leon goes on to say:— 

“ That he possesses that sin by which fell the 
angels—ambition—to which a moralist might add 
vain-glory and rapacity, cannot be denied; that 
in his zeal for rapidly reforming his cities and his 
people on the European model he has gone too 
far and too fast for his own comfort and that of 
his subjects; that in annexing and seeking to 
annex Equatorial Africa to Egypt he has em¬ 
barked on a dubious enterprise ; that in looking 
solely at the ends in view he has often forgotten 
the means, and in the treatment of the fellahs left 
much to be desired; and finally, that his expendi¬ 
ture has been greater than his means—all these 
charges cannot be disputed.” 

Again, under the head of “ Sugar ” we 
are told that the Khedive haa devoted to 
that article 

“ an immense sum of money, and a very great 
quantity of the labour of the country, diverted to 
that purpose from far more profitable pursuits. 
This labour, if it cost him personally little, has 
cost the country and the fellahs prodigiously 
dear.” 

An enormous amount of machinery has been 
purchased and never used; vast sums have 
been expended on the preparation of land; 
a canal has been made, which required a 
fourth of the labour expended on that of 
Suez; and the fellahs have been obliged to 


labour on the Viceroy’s sugar-lands for 
three months in the year, being seldom, if 
ever, paid, and only in food if at all. TLs 
changes wrought in the “ House of Bod 
age ” have by no means improved the pos. 
tion of the great mass of the people; 
though Mr. de Leon writes in a friendly r,? 
of Ismail Pasha, he does not cows) 
that this prince has increased some i 
the evils under which Egypt groans, a 
has been guilty of acts which it is diffiev 
to reconcile with the character of a m- 
and benevolent ruler. Considering tb 
Khedive’s absolute power, his whole rehiir. 
ship with Ismail Sadyk Pasha, his ke 
Finance Minister, is an exceedingly corns 
one. He had many able and compare!..' - 
honest men to choose a Finance Mima: 
from, yet he not only selected this infamous 
man—himself “born and bred an Egy;itiss 
fellah, without training or culture,” “wii 
a manner alternately fawning or brad" 
who “ at first sight inspired an instineiitf 
repugnance ”—but also allowed him to h 
very much as he pleased, both in “ sauce;- 
ing ” the cultivators and in raising morey 
at any price from both foreign and nsm? 
money-lenders. This man rose in a vey 
short time from his low position to imna , 
wealth and influence, and was the ® j 
one of the Ministers allowed to have os-! 
pletely his own way. < 

“He was reputed,” says Mr. de Leon, ‘‘fra. 
his early training and experience, to under:'.j! 
better than any man in Egypt, how 1 to so/*® 
the fellah’! which meant to wring the last para sf 
of the poor wretches by the threat or use of :S0 
terrible kourbash, or hippopotamus-hide whip, i* 
the hands of agents as unscrupulous and merriia* 
as himself, until a cry went up to earth and 
ven against his oppressions, perpetrated in A 
name, if not by the authority, of his master. 
has ever borne the character of a humane ea 
constitutionally averse to cruelty.” j 

Now, this scoundrel’s successful carat 
lasted up till the end of 1876, and the on^| 
explanation of bis power and influence 
that he did press money out of the wretch: 
fellahs as no other man could do, and 
supply the Khedive with money, reg?r 
less — as no respectable Minister coi _ 
have been—of the price he paid for it. Jkj 
de Leon says that be ruled not only Egypf 
but also the Khedive for ten years witfc.% 
rod of iron, “ through some strange infinens^ 
which no man in or out of Egypt can coaj 
prehend; ” but there is no need to go H 
search of a mysterious influence 
Sadyk’s unscrupulousness and rutblea* 
ness administered to his master’s wans. 
But we are told that the fall of Said 
“marks the vanishing point of the 
system of extortion, fraud, and cruelty- 
It may be so; but the way in which 
Sadyk vanished from the scene is not very 
encouraging. The Khedive gave him n> 
chance of escaping to another country, sua 
as he had afforded to his uncle Halim Pas' 5 * 
—no chance of opening his mouth in public. 
The Khedive took him out for a friendly 
drive, the result of which was, Mr. de Lw® 
says, that Sadyk “toppled over into a® 
abyss, from which, living or dead, he never 
emerged; for where his bones are no nun 

knows to-day.” The official account is tbit 

he was condemned to exile and close con¬ 
finement at Dougala, and died from fang® 1 ': 
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rrief and excess. Mr. de Leon tells us that 
ns harem was understood to have thirty-six 
irires regular and irregular, each of whom 
had six white slaves and a retinue of black 
ines. Some mystery hangs over the fate of 
hcse poor creatures also. A question was 
iked by a correspondent of the Times whether 
hey had not been privately sold for the 
enefit of a great opponent of the slave-trade; 
at we are not aware that it has been 
nswered. Most people will agree with our 
nthor when he remarks, in reference to this 
inance Minister, that “the soil in which 
nch poisonous fungi can suddenly spring up 
nd flourish in rank luxuriance certainly 
ieedsdraining and cleansing; ” but through 
ill the years that Sadyk was at once tortnr- 
nc. the fellah and ruining Egypt, did we not 
lear the same accounts that we hear reiter- 
ted now of the benevolence and wisdom 
f Ismail Pasha ? 

Good sketches are given in this work of 
he two great Egyptian Ministers, Nubar 
.nd Cherif Pashas ; but the English reader 
vill have more interest in the graphic 
ketches of two greater Englishmen—Cap- 
tin Bnrton and Colonel Gordon, who are 
nought before ns in a very life-like way, 
ith all the latitude which the transatlantic 
Icmteur allows to himself in such matters, 
r. de Leon had known Burton in Egypt, 
i his return from the Mecca pilgrimage in 
?53, and well describes his skill in assum- 
g disguise, and his ability as a raconteur ; 
it he errs in stating that, on his way to 
ecea, the pilgrim arrived in Egypt as a 
mng Indian officer. He was of course de- 
;hted to meet again “ the familiar face of 
icbard Burton, sadder and sterner,” and to 
el the friendly grasp of his strong hand, 
here was the old charm of conversation, 
creased by new stories of varied informa- 
in and strange and diversified memories of 
longer and more varied wanderings than 
ose of Ulysses.” We are glad to see that 
nile alluding to Captain Burton’s habit of 
casionally “ shocking ” his hearers, he also 
eaks of “ his tolerance of opinions opposite 
s own.” Those who know Captain Burton 
st are well aware, not only that he can tole- 
te opinions opposed to his own, but also that 
: has a large-minded and generous appre- 
ition of those who differ from him, and has 
'thing of littleness or of envy in his charac- 
r. His book on the gold-fields of Midian 
expected to be published this winter; and 
is a curious fact that his knowledge of 
! «e gold-fields dates back to his Mecca 
mrney of 1853. Colonel Gordon’s usual 
^served manners are well described, and also 
® times in which he appears best, when, 
faking through his reticence, he speaks 
with great felicity of expression ” :— 

The real mettle of the man is then discernible, and 
ie strong undercurrent of a singularly suppressed 
store sweeps both speaker and listener along 
” a tide of most animated and earnest talk, in 
hichheseemsto unburden his whole mind . . . . 
od you are impressed with the thorough earnest- 
ess of the man in all he says or undertakes.” 

dr. de Leon is in error in speaking of 
-clonel Gordon as having fought in China 
‘ 'a conjunction with two American officers,” 

‘ Burwign ” and Ward, and in calling these 
3'8 companions. Ward was killed before 
Gordon had anything to do with the discip¬ 


lined Chinese; Burgevine fought against 
him, and it gives a false idea of this dis¬ 
interested officer to associate him with those 
two brave but unscrupulous adventurers. 
The public will be glad to hear that the 
climate of even Central Africa has had no 
injurious effect upon Colonel Gordon, and 
that an account of his doings there is in 
course of preparation. It seems that he has 
been appointed “ Governor-General for life 
of all the Khedive’s actual and potential 
equatorial possessions.” If this be correct, 
his position for carrying out reforms and for 
sustaining them is better than was generally 
understood, though still insecure enough. 
The extraordinary and unscrupulous method 
of the Egyptian annexation of the Lake 
Region, as officially described by Cherif 
Pasha and Colonel Long, stands much in 
need of explanation and excuse. 

Since this book was published two im¬ 
portant documents have appeared relating 
to Egypt—Colonel Gordon’s letter of June 
21, which appeared lately in the Times, and 
the text of the Convention of August 4, 
1877, between England and Egypt for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. We have no 
space here to discuss these documents, and 
would only remark that when Oriental Go¬ 
vernments appear to hind themselves, it is 
always well to remember the skill of those 
jugglers who have themselves tied np in 
boxes before the public view. A country 
like Egypt requires not only a well-meaning 
and clever ruler, assisted by one or two high- 
class foreigners, hut also an honest and 
high-minded administrative service like that 
of British India. I, for one, entirely fail to 
appreciate that orientalisation of English 
policy which has become fashionable of late 
years, and feel certain that, if persisted in, 
it will justly lead to our losing the premier¬ 
ship both of Asia and Europe. 

Andrew Wilson. 


luther’s lectures on the psalms. 

Dr. Martin Luther's erste und alteste Vor- 
lesungen iiber die Psalmen aus den Jahren 
1513-1516. Nach der eigenhandigen 
lateinischen Handschrift Luthers auf der 
Konigl. offentl. Bibliothek zu Dresden 
herausgegeben von Johann Carl Seide- 
mann. (Dresden: R. v. Zahn, 1876.) 

Op the lectures on the Psalms which Luther, 
shortly after having taken his degree as 
Doctor S. Theologiae, delivered to the friars 
in the Augustine convent at Wittenberg 
two MSS. are known to be in existence. 
Parts of the first, now in the possession of 
the Ducal Library at Wolfenbiittel, have 
been printed by Dr. E. C. A. Riehm in his 
Initium Theologiae Lutheri (Halle, 1874; 
cf. also Theologische Stndien und Krit., 
1875, pp. 113-129 : “ Luther’s alteste Psalm- 
erklarnng”). This copy is in Luther’s own 
hand, who wrote his notes partly on the broad 
margin, partly between the few lines of text 
which covered the middle of the page; 
but while this shorter and incidental com¬ 
mentary seems to have served as a guide for 
the hearers, the other MS., now in the 
Royal Library at Dresden, gives a very com¬ 
prehensive and accurate interpretation of 
nearly the whole of the Psalms. 

Dr. Seidemann has given us in two hand¬ 


some volumes the Latin text of Luther’s 
oldest commentaries on the greater part of 
the Psalms. The manuscript from which the 
transcription has been taken passed from 
Luther himself into the possession of his 
grandson, Johann Ernst Luther (1560— 
1637), who, in his own hand, made on the 
now first page of the volume this entry: 
“ Doctoris Mart. Lutheri aui mei beatae 
memoriae Commentarius in psalmos Dauidis 
peruetns, quern ut ictt/H/Am asseruaui.” 
The handwriting of Luther, whose com¬ 
mentary begins on page 11, is narrow, sharp, 
small, full of abbreviations, but clear and, 
on the whole, easy reading for practised 
eyes. A precise date for the composition 
and delivery of the separate lectures is no¬ 
where to be found in the MS. (the passage 
“Eestum tubarnm hodie agitur,” vol. ii., 
page 10, has proved of dubious value for 
fixing the chronology), and the same un¬ 
certainty prevails as to the circumstances 
under which it passed from the hands of 
Luther’s grandson into the public library at 
Dresden. 

These lectures on the Psalms, Dr. Seide¬ 
mann asserts (vol. i., page v.), have not 
been known until now, and it is this 
present publication that Seckendorf (Hist. 
Lutheran., Leipzig, 1694, i., p. 22) wished 
for : “ Optandum foret ut quae ante 

annum 1517 scripsit Lutherus conseruata 
maiori numero essent. Ex paucis qnae 
supersunt magnae iam turn viri dotes clares- 
cunt.” And undoubtedly to these commen¬ 
taries the author just mentioned refers in 
the following passage: “ Primas eius in 
Psalmos praelectiones, qnarum meminit, et 
quas paulo post adeptum in Theologia Doc- 
toratnm peregit, fateorme non vidisse, neqne 
an exstent scire” ( [l.c., p. 316). They were 
begun probably in the beginning of 1513, 
and continued down to 1516. There is, 
besidos Seckendorf, sufficient evidence that 
soon after his promotion to the D.D. (Octo¬ 
ber 19,1512) he devoted his time to biblical 
studies, to the exclusion of philosophy and 
ethics. Johann Oldecop has in his diary (cf. 
H. A. Liintzel, Die Annahme des Evangel. 
Glaubensbekenntnisses, &c., 1842, p. 155) an 
entry for the year 1513: “ Tho diiszer siilven> 
Tidt hoff ann M. Luther den Psalter Davidt 
tho lesende, vnd was dar flittich by vnd 
hadde vele thohorers; ohne dat plach he 
ock tho Predigende vnd was hefftig vp de 
Cantzell,” &e.; and Melanchthon (Hist, de 
Vita et Adis D. M. Lnth., Hierofordiae, 
1548,fol. A.viii.b),and Matthesius ( Historien, 
&c., Nurnberg, 1570, p. 7b, sq.) bear similar 
witness (cf. vol. i., pp. vi.-x.). It is well 
known that his new degree spurred the 
energetic friar into new work. This work 
was exclusively Biblical; in the present 
publication passages occur that are in their 
way indicative of a reforming character, 
and foreshadow already the Luther of 1517 
and 1521. In Erfurt the young man had 
not been mistaken in calling himself the only 
reader of Holy Scripture, and soon after 
October 19 he founded all his theological 
teaching upon the Bible. 

It is true he did this in the old-fashioned 
way peculiar to the scholastic centuries just 
passed; but, notwithstanding the old method, 
of commenting, a new spirit flows through, 
the antiquated form. The Bible and 
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its truth are made the centre of exegesis; 
and while, according to mediaeval custom, 
the teacher in theology would hurry over 
the Bible, and then ascend into the 
airy heights of the “ Sentences,” the new 
doctor, who liked to call himself “ doctor 
scripturae sacrae,” considered it his first, 
true, and only calling to teach theology on 
the basis of Holy Scripture. 

The two volumes give sufficient evidence 
of this; for here we are permitted to see 
how Luther poured out the inmost life of 
his struggling soul into the interpretation of 
the sacred poems, and how every word that 
came from his mouth was dictated by ex¬ 
periences of his inner life. A few years 
later (1519) he calls the Psalms the most 
precious and most difficult among the 
Biblical writings. It is specially the ob¬ 
jective trnth of God’s saving will and of 
tho way of salvation that Luther in these 
lectures brings into full light. Ho there¬ 
fore puts aside—and this practice he has 
in common with all contemporaneous writers 
who excelled in exegetical or practical the¬ 
ology—the original and historical relations 
of the text, takes into no account the religious 
point of view from which the sacred songs 
were written, and makes no apparent dis¬ 
tinction between the revelation of the Old 
Testament and the New. He everywhere 
looks for direct relations with, and allusions 
to, Christ; “ Et quid quaeris ? ” he asks, 
vol. ii., pp. 183-184, “Ego non intellego 
usquam in Scriptura nisi Christum cruci- 
fixum; ideo semper idem ubique sapio, quia 
ubique occurrit idem ; ” or vol. ii., p. 45, 
“ Quis iam dubitet crucem Christi esse de- 
scriptam et depictam digito Dei in omnibus 
creaturiB.” And in the same way, when the 
original authors of the Psalms touch mere 
external things, he prefers to follow the 
old method, and to find mysterious hints at, 
and tropical allusions to, higher spiritual 
trnths. Thus we get the clue to his 
frequent use of allegorical interpretation, 
into the tricks of which he himself confesses 
to have fallen: “In allegoriis cum essem 
monachus fui artifex ; omnia allegorisabam, 
post per epist. ad Rom. veni ad cognitionem 
aliquam Christi .... antea allegorisabam 
etiam cloacam et omnia.” According to 
him the moral explanation (tropologia) gives 
the original, if not the first, meaning of 
the Scriptures, from which the allegorical 
meaning is to be inferred (<•/. vol. i., p. 399, 
Psalm lxxvi. [lxxvii.], 12): “ primo literaliter 
in Christo personaliter facta, secundo tropo- 
logice eadem in anima contra carnem, tercio 
allegorice in mundo contra malos, quarto 
anagogice in celo et inferno . . . . et ideo 
videamus quomodo tropologia infert alle- 

f oriam et anagogiam ” (c/. also vol. i., pp. 

37, 378, 379, 400, 401; vol. ii., 338). For 
all these reasons the commentaries are 
mainly to be valued as giving an accurate 
statement of his dogmatical pre-Reformation 
views rather than as a monument of his 
exegetical acumen. 

In this respect the most important glossa 
touching Luther’s later doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith only is to be found in 
Psalm iv., explaining the words: “ O Dens 
iustitiae meae, exaudisti me cum invocarem,” 
on which Luther comments thus :— 

“ V ide quam vera et pia est ista confessio quae 


nihil sibi de mentis arrogat. Non enim ait: cum 
multa fecissem, vel opere, ore aut aliquo meo 
membro meruissem, ut intellegas eum nullam ius¬ 
titiam allegare, nullum meritum iactare, nullam 
dignitatem ostentare, sed nudam et solam miseri- 
cordiam Dei et benignitatem gratuitam extollere 
quae nihil in eo invenit propter quod eum exaudiret 
nisi quod invocaret,” &c. 

And on the following page :— 

“ Igitur si ad David dixeris, Cur tu solam invo- 
cationem allegas et non etiam quia iustus es et 
iustitiam habes, respondet mox tibi: Iustitia mea 
non est mea sed eius qui me exaudivit, quia Deus 
iustitiae meae est, nudum me et qui nihil sum 
exaudivit invocantem et non propter iustitiam 
me nu quae eius est et de manu eius accepi earn.” 
And his later view of the justifying faith 
itself is indicated, one might almost say 
clearly established, vol. ii., p. 48: “. . . . 
siquidem fides, quae ex gratia Dei donatur 
impiis qua et iustificantur, est substantia, 
fundamentum, fons, origo, principium primo- 
genitum omnium spiritualium gratiarum, 
donorum, virtutum, meritorum, operum.” 
Cf. also the very interesting interpretation 
of the passage : “ Veritas de terra orta est, et 
iustitia de celo prospexit ” (Ps. lxxxv., 12 ; 
vol. ii., pp. 69-71), and the few lines vol. ii., 
p. 152, beginning: “ Ratio omnium est haec 
regula quod nos iusti non sumus ex ope- 
ribus,” &c. Of similar value are his 
outspoken thoughts on indulgences (vol. 
i., p. 287, “ et multum facilitamus viam 
ad celum per indulgentias,” &c,, p. 297 f.; 
p. 325); on the great Councils (vol. ii., p. 24); 
on the wants and abuses of the Church (vol. 
i., p. 289 ; vol. ii., p. 116 : “quare nunc in 
ecclesia omhia sunt miserabilia ” ; ibid., p. 
172) ; and on the ministers of the Church 
(vol. i., 242 f.; 245; ii., 337). 

I should mention that the MS. does 
not contain the whole of the Psalms; we 
have a short Introduction (vol. i., pp. 1-3), 
and then follow Pss. i.—ii. ; iv.-xi.; xv.-xvii.; 
xxvi.-xxxv.; xxxvii.-xli.; xliv.; xlviii.- 
lix; Ixi.-lxv.; lxvii.-xcviii.; c.-ci.; ciii.- 
cvi.; cviii.-cxiii.; cxv.; cxvii.-cxix.; cxxi. ; 
cxxv (Pss. iv. and cxv. are twice given) ; 
the remaining Pss. cxxvi.-cl. are not in the 
MS. It appears, however, that Luther 
contemplated their annotation as well (c/. 
vol. ii., p. 395 : “ de quo hie breviter, quia 
infra latiusforte Ps. cxxxii.”), although there 
is no vestige of their having found a place 
in this collection. 

If the editor be right in referring Luther’s 
words: “ Sum lector Pauli, collector Psalterii ” 
(Luther’s letter of October 26, 1516, ad¬ 
dressed to T. Lange in Erfurt), to these 
commentaries, Luther himself must have 
had very modest views of his work, and his 
self-denial and modesty appear everywhere. 
He did not at all sufficiently appreciate what 
he had done, thus leaving the correct esti 
mation of this important exegetical work to 
a grateful and interested posterity. 

Rudolf Buddensieo. 


We have received L'Adresse de* Positioistes 
d Midhat-Pacha (Paris: P. Iiitti). The predomi¬ 
nant political interest of this little pamphlet 
deprives it of an adequate notice in these columns; 
but it may be recommended to English readers 
as showing the views of an intelligent though 
small class, who are not influenced either by pro- 
Christian sympathies or by alarm for British 
interests. 


Memorials of the Discovery and Early &w,. 
merit of the Bermudas or Somers 
1515-1685. Compiled from the Coloi! 
Records and other original Source? h 
Major-General Lefroy, R.A., C.B., F.R.f 
&c., sometime Governor of theBennafc 
"Vol. I,, 1515-1052. (London: Lod^siL' 
& Co., 1877.) 

The early settlement of a colony which a 
writers have thought Shakspere refer- , 
in the Tempest as “ the still vexed fe. 
moothes,” which Edmund Waller has Est 
famous in his poem of the “ Battle of i- 
Summer Islands,” and of which Andra 
Marvel has sung so sweetly in those beaotii'J 
descriptive verses beginning “ Where a 
remote Bermudas ride,” cannot fail to hi- 
teresting ; and we must say that justice hr 
been done to the subject by General Ltb 
in this handsome volume of “ Memo:;-’ 
now before us. There are, it is true, a fe» 
points in the early history of the Berraai 
which the author has not been able a 
clear up entirely, but this has been cad 
through the occasional want of comp* 
ness in the documents he has consulted. S! 
does not seem, however, to have been sir 
of the private collections in this 
containing papers relating to bis si* 
some of which have already been 3»,' 
known to the public through the vaii*| 
Reports of the Historical Manuscript? la 
mission, • 

It is well known that the colony nor n 
long after its first settlement was in>4 
with rats, which in the space of two ja 
had increased to such an alarming es> 
that they filled not only those places "A 
they were first landed, but swimming ft 
place to place spread themselves imo 
parts of the country, insomuch that da 
was no island but it was pestered with tin 
and fish were even taken with rats in tl 
bellies. These “ silly rats ” had nest* 
almost every tree, and burrowed in a 
places in the ground like rabbits. They 
voured everything that came in their wi 
fruits, plants, and even trees. Where i 
was sown, they would come by troops ia 
night and scratch it out of the groai 
“ nay, they so devoured the fruits of 
earth that the people were destiw® 
bread for a year or two.” Every expel 
was tried to destroy them. Dogs ] 
trained to hunt them, who would £ 
score or more in an hour. Cats, I 
wild and tame, were employed in h 
numbers for the same purpose; poisors 
traps—every man having to set twelve m 
—were brought into requisition ; and sj 
woods were set on fire, to help to extermiq 
them. Every letter written at this 
by the plague-stricken colonists cent 
some account of the dreadful scourge 
“ Our great enemies the rats tkns 
the subversion of the plantation,” " 
Bryan Cave in July, 1616, to Mr. Thoi 
one of the Adventurers for the bos 
Islands. “ Rats are a great judgment * 
God upon ns,” wrote another colonist, s y® 
later. “ At last it pleased God, but by *■ 
means it is not well known, to take u* 
away, insomuch that the wild cats and vW 
dogs that lived on them were famish 
There was universal joy at the sudden t* 
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noval of such destructive vermin, and the 
11-but despairing planters were enabled 
nee more to resume their neglected occa¬ 
sions with spirit and energy. 

Tobacco was for a long time the staple 
ommodity of the Bermudas. The pros- 
erityof the whole colony was in early days 
!most entirely dependent upon the judicious 
anagement of this trade, and the amount 
'duty to be paid to the king was naturally 
most important consideration to the 
inters. In April, 1627, the king himself 
fered to buy all that the planters should 
•ing into England, but the price fixed 
as not considered by them “ sufficient to 
isintain so many people,” and so the offer 
as refused altogether “ with one joint and 
til consent.” A year later we find upwards 
fsixty poor planters petitioning the Privy 
onncil against an imposition of 9 d. per 
mud demanded by the Custom House, 
leging that tobacco had fallen in price, 
id would not yield 9<f. per pound clear, 
though no duty were paid to his Majesty 
uon it. But we do not see the most im- 
irtant petition of all on this subject in the 
Memorials.” On June 4, 1628, a petition 
t read from the planters to the House of 
mmons, upon which a committee was at 
>e appointed to report upon the whole 
te of the case to the House, who there- 
. m ordered that a petition from them- 
. res be drawn np to the king, which 
t duly presented on the 20th of the 
te month. This petition, containing as 
loes an account of the colony at this 
od, deserves attention. The House of 
amons beseech his Majesty, in dis- 
fge of the trust committed to them, to 
■ into consideration the heavy pressures 
the Adventurers and planters of the 
ters Islands, who having about fifteen 
s since first discovered the place, ob- 
*d a patent from King James and 
:rs privileges, to encourage them to 
mpt the plantation and fortifying thereof, 
ch, with much labour and hazard, they 
i at length effected. About 2,000 people 
5 been transported from hence, many 
tes and churches have been built, and 

* and castles furnished with ordnance 
ammunition. For support of their 
lal expenses, those islands yield at 
ent nothing of value hut tobacco, 
dt is so overcharged that great num- 

of the planters are in danger 
teriy to perish.” The particular griev- 
*, in which tho common liberty of 
subject is concerned, are represented 

* twofold. It is contrary to law, and 
<% against an express grant in their 
nt, that the planters should be taxed 
e than five per cent, upon their goods 
orted, whereas ninepence per pound is 
landed for customs upon their tobacco, 

® they ought to pay but three-halfpence 

pound; and upon the exportation of 
commodities which they cannot sell 
J are denied a return of any part of 
imposition, though all other merchants, 

J ‘i 1 strangers and natives,” receive back 
it they have formerly paid. The king 
nt-refore prayed to grant tho planters of 
Somers Islands such relief as is agree- 
e to ids princely justice, and may en- 
trage them and others in the prosecution 


of similar designs. The upshot of this 
petition was that on July 11 following a 
warrant was issued to abate threepence per 
pound of the duty ; which was followed in 
the next year (September, 1629) by a royal 
declaration that only threepence duty should 
henceforth be paid for every pound of to¬ 
bacco imported from Virginia and the Somers 
Islands. 

The Bermudas were included among those 
islands in the West Indies which Parlia¬ 
ment ordered should “ be reduced to the 
obedience of the Commonwealth.” The 
Council of State also ordered that the 
Government of the Somers Islands should 
he settled on Captain Forster and his 
Council, as the Company in England had 
already appointed; and that the persons of 
Captain Turner, the late Governor, and Mr. 
Viner, the Minister, be secured and sent to 
England with proofs of their crimes and 
misdemeanours. The Bev. William Viner 
was dead and buried in December, 1C49, a 
month before this order ; he was afterwards 
designated by the Council of State as a 
“ scandalous minister,” because, wo suppose, 
his religious opinions differed from those of 
that angust body. Instructions were soon 
prepared for reducing the islands, and 
“ Bermudas, which may be gained without 
much strength or difficulty, [was] to be pri¬ 
marily attempted.” Orders were likewise 
given to withdraw the former oaths, and 
administer to all the chief officers and 
commanders “ those now to be taken.” 
There is no account of the surrender of 
the island, but no doubt it took place 
in the course of 1651, for on New 
Year’s Day, 1652, Governor Forster and his 
Council wrote to the Somers Islands Com¬ 
pany describing tho colony as having been 
in great distress, which had been timely 
though indifferently relieved by a Dutch 
| vessel with necessary commodities; that 
they were in great despair of any other 
supply ; that their summer crop of tobacco 
had been mostly blown away by “ a great 
wind,” and therefore the Governor had 
given leave to the inhabitants to trade with 
the Dutch ship. The colony was only in 
want of encouragement from England to be 
in peace and quietness, and loudly com¬ 
plained of being termed in an Act of Par¬ 
liament rebels and traitors, tho odium of 
which they desired might be taken from 
them. This account of Bermudas trading 
with a Dutch vessel was greatly resented by 
the Company. They at once represented 
the prejudice thereby to the commonwealth 
in loss of about 1,500Z. in customs, and 
desired liberty to proceed against those 
planters who had thus exported their tobacco, 
and also to seize any Dutch ships within the 
islands. 

We should have preferred seeing the titles 
only of the Acts of Assembly of the Colony 
referred to, where necessary, in the body of 
the book, so as not to overload the more 
readable portions of it; and to have found 
the Acts themselves printed altogether in an 
Appendix. They form a valuable addition 
to the history of the Bermudas. 

Tho word printed axle at p. 346, de¬ 
scribed in a foot-note as perhaps an abbre¬ 
viation, stands for a[nne]xte — viz. “you 
shall receive in a note annexed.” The word 


which is “ legible enough but baffles inter¬ 
pretation,” at p. 426, and which in a foot¬ 
note is printed inscinduaryes, is, we think, 
meant for incendiaries: thus the passage 
reads “ The jugglings of theise two mothes 
of this plantation, incendiaries for whose 
favor, the company and countrye have daylie 
snffred.” Tho word incendiary was fre¬ 
quently used at that period as a term of re¬ 
proach, but it did not necessarily mean that 
the person referred to was guilty of arson. 

In an account of a Militia riot which 
took place in 1627 there is a curious refer¬ 
ence to the challenge of a guard, who cried 
“Kivilaugh,” or “Ki-vi-la”— i.e. “ Qui va 
la ? ” and “ Stand ! ” a cry which the author 
says is still claimed for England, and carries 
us back to the gates of Dunkirk, and perhaps 
to those of Calais when lost to the English. 

General Lefroy speaks enthusiastically of 
the healthy air of the Bermudas and its 
wonderful effects upon the English constitu¬ 
tion, notwithstanding the supposed injurious 
frequency of intermarriage. He affirms that 
the climate deserves all the credit given 
to it by tho early settlers; and he names 
tho descendants of Governor Tucker, who 
died in 1625, the Penistons, Outerbridges, 
Triminghams, Trotts, and other representa¬ 
tives of the first colonists, as being as fine 
specimens of physical strength and stature 
as England herself can produce. 

We take leave of these interesting “ Me¬ 
morials,” satisfied that a second volume of 
them, which General Lefroy has promised, 
will be as welcome to a numerous body of 
readers as the present one. 

W. Noel Sainsburt. 


j balzac’s posthcmods novel. 

[ lies Petits Brmryeois. Par H. do Balzac 
(oeuvre posthumo). (Paris : Calmann 
Levy, 1877.) 

The appearance of an elaborate novel, so 
long after his death, from the hand of the 
most influential, if not the greatest, of 
French writers of fiction, cannot fail to be 
regarded as a literary event. M. Levy pub¬ 
lishes the book without note or comment, 
and even the very date of composition, the 
“Paris, juin—septembre 18—” to which 
Balzac's readers are so much accustomed, is 
absent from these volumes. We must then 
take them as we find them, and assume 
that they are the work of one of tho years 
after 1840, kept back from earlier publication 
for some mysterious reason. They certainly 
are not unworthy of their great author ; and 
if they will not rank with his best novels, 
with Le P'ere Coriot and Le Lys dans la Vallee, 
neither will they rank with his worst, with 
La Covsine Bette the horrible or tfrsule 
Mirouet the dull. It goes without saying 
that the character-drawing, or what the 
French call the “ creation of types,” is 
stronger than the story. The latter is in 
many points too improbable; it brings the 
commonplace reality of the life of the pelits 
bourgeois into too sharp contact with the 
melodramatic world into which Balzac’s 
imagination loved to soar; it shows here 
and there a want of finish in the introduc¬ 
tion of persons who do not help the plot. 
But the characters have the cachet of their 
author, the cachet of genius; that “certain 
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appearance of facility” which makes their 
actions follow one another so naturally as to 
create no surprise, and those clear, firm lines 
which present at the outset a portrait which 
is a true portrait to the end. Theodose de 
la Peyrade, the hero, is one of Balzac’s most 
highly-wrought pictures ; and, hateful as he 
is, one understands as one follows out the in¬ 
tricacies of his fortunes how the author came 
in the little note of dedication to confess him¬ 
self pleased with his performance. “ Here 
is one of those works,” he says, in the lines 
in which he lays the novel at the feet of a 
lady, “that fall across one’s thought one 
knows not whence, and that please an author 
before he can foresee what will be the wel¬ 
come given by the public, that great judge 
of the moment.” Then, going on to describe 
his motive, he adds:— 

“ Some fragments of clay left by Moliere at the 
base of his colossal statue of Tartuffe have here 
been worked upon by a hand more bold than skil¬ 
ful ; but whatever my distance from the greatest 
of the writers of comedy, I shall be happy in 
having utilised these fragments of his in showing 
the modem hypocrite at his work.” 

The hypocrite is the La Peyrade of whom 
we have spoken, and the milieu in which he 
works is one that explains the title of the 
novel; it is a group of petite bourgeois, true 
specimens of the class on whose support the 
monarchy of July rested. Thuillier, an ex¬ 
employe gone into speculation; his sister, a 
woman of business, tyrannical, capable, and 
hard; an ex-clarionet player of the Opera, now 
secretory of the Mairie, with his wife, a Made, 
leine repentie, expiating a youth of frivolity in 
a middle age of devotion; Minard, “the Roth¬ 
schild of the quarter,” a shopkeeper become 
a Croesus, and dominating his neighbours 
with the ideas of the shop; Phellion, who, 
though he plays little part in the story, is an 
admirable type of his class, admirably 
drawn—honest, pompous, digne, delighting 
m the rebuilding of Paris and the straighten¬ 
ing of the streets; contradicting himself a 
dozen times in every conversation, denounc¬ 
ing England as the Machiavellian enemy of 
France, and praising it as the model of all 
things constitutional; admitting the value 
of the democratic element, and refusing any 
terms to the Republicans; a painfully con¬ 
scientious juryman, an excellent p'ere de 
famille ; never using one word where two 
would serve his purpose, and, finally, pos¬ 
sessed with one great passion, the future of 
his son, the Professor of Mathematics, whom 
he believes (and, as it turns out, rightly) 
destined for the Academy of Sciences. 

The plot of the novel may be shortly de¬ 
scribed as the history of the attempts made 
by La Peyrade, a young Provencal with a 
donbtful past, and now devot and the “ poor 
man’s advocate,” to establish himself as 
the husband of Celeste Colleville, putative 
daughter of the late clarionet-player, and 
heiress of Thuillier. The whole story, the 
whole atmosphere, are such as Balzac de¬ 
lighted m. There is, first, the house in the 
Quartier Latin to be described, and the skill 
with which Mdlle. Brigitte Thuillier secured 
it for half its value; then there are the group 
we have indicated, and the antecedents of 
some of them to be told in detail; there is 
the prodigious ability with which La Peyrade 
first ousts his rivals one after another, then, 


by a stroke of financing most happily dis¬ 
guised, secures for Thuillier another house, 
a superb mansion in the neighbourhood of 
the new aristocracy of the Madeleine; there 
are the scamps with whom he is brought in 
contact while performing this, and the double 
part he has to play, towards his patron and 
towards his agents; there is Thuillier him¬ 
self, poor fool, played upon by means of his 
bourgeois ambition, hoisted into the GonseiU 
General, and dazzled with the thought of a 
decoration and a seat as deputy; there is the 
sweet insignificance of the little Celeste and 
the suicidal simplicity of her scientific lover, 
Felix Phellion; last of all, there is the mys¬ 
terious presence that sits in secret behind it 
all—the presence that Balzac’s readers will 
recognise at the first indication—the figure 
that holds the strings of fate for half the 
characters of the story—old Corentin, the 
chief of the secret police. With Fouche 
and De Sartine in our memory, we cannot 
absolutely pronounce Corentin’s achieve¬ 
ments impossible; the belief that the French 
police contain in its ranks fair ladies “ who 
speak all the languages in Europe,” and 
are artists in impassioned love-making, is a 
belief that others than novelists have held 
and hold still. But it goes almost beyond 
the limits that should be allowed even to 
Balzac’s invention to represent Corentin as 
bent upon marrying La Peyrade, who hap¬ 
pens to be nephew to an old friend of 
his that has been poisoned, to the daughter 
of that old friend who has been driven 
mad by the murder of her father; and then 
that it should turn out that the amiable hero 
has himself been an accomplice in the out¬ 
rage, and has had a hand in the destruction 
of her reason by violence done to her. At 
least, it is a wrong done to poetic justice 
that La Peyrade should, after all his crimes 
and hypocrisies, suddenly find himself trans¬ 
ported from the bourgeois world in which he 
was already beginning to feel stifled into the 
world of mystery and omnipotence, with a 
gigantic fortune at his disposal and a lovely 
wife, for whom the physicians prophesy a 
certain cure before the year is out. 

We have said that this is really a novel of 
character; and it is in the character-drawing 
and its accessories of subtle apergus and 
philosophic generalisations that the reader 
will find his chief pleasure. We therefore do 
not hesitate to present the most elaborate 
of all the portraits—that in which the author 
draws La Peyrade as be stands—the centre 
of a bourgeois evening party, at the moment 
when he is first introduced to us :— 

“ There exists in Provence, and especially around 
Avignon, a race of men with hair fair or chestnut- 
coloured, with a soft complexion and eyes almost 
tender, the pupil being calm, languishing, or even 
weak, rather than of that living and ardent depth 
that one generally sees in the children of the 
South. So too, it may be remarked in passing, 
there may be found among the Corsicans, a people 
subject to the most dangerous transports of anger, 
these fair and seemingly tranquil natures. These 
pale large men, with troubled eyes, half blue, half 
green, are the worst class among the Proven 9 als; 
and Charles Marie Theodose de la Peyrade pre¬ 
sented a worthy type of this race, the constitution 
of which is well worthy of a careful examination 
at the hands of philosophical physiology. There 
seems to move within them a kind of bile, a bitter 
humour which affects their brain and makes them 
capable of fierce actions, though done, it would 


seem, in cold blood, a sort of violence 
results from inward intoxication, and which U 
quite irreconcileable with their lymphatic exterior, 
their look of calm benignity. 

“ Born in the neighbourhood of Avignon, :a 
young Provencal of whom we are speaking was,! ! 
moderate height, of well-proportioned and rote 
figure; his complexion without brilliancy,neili-j 
livid, nor bright-coloured, nor, on the otter kd 
dull, but gelatinous—the only image that car. p- 
an idea of the soft surroundings which hid a ?■ 
vous system less vigorous than capable of pc- 
gious resistance at a given moment. His era.- 
a pale chilly blue, had a deceitful look of met 
choly that possessed a great charm for women. & 
well-cut forehead was not without nobiiitv, a:: 
harmonised well with his thin and silky Lair, 
bright chestnut in colour, and lightly curiing c 
the end. His nose, exactly like that of a hoc; 
was short, slightly upturned, curious, intefe; 
for ever seeming to seek something and, as it vert, 
to sniff the wind; an ironical and modiing res', 
with no good nature in it. But irony and nixt.- 
were sides of his character that were seldom wr; 
it was only when he ceased to keep a watch t?.; 
himself and when he was carried away by ele¬ 
ment that he let loose the sarcasm and the k 
which increased tenfold the effect of his im'eal 
pleasantries. His mouth with agreeable cans 
and lips red as the pomegranate, seemed the it- 
vellous instrument of a voice the middle tosi 
which were sweet, but which when raised vitas 
in the ears like the sound of a gong. It to a 
middle tone that Thdodose almost always* 
ployed ; the falsetto was the cry of anger on* 
vous excitement. His face, which by an inui 
controlling force he had absolutelyciearel .fi 
expression, was of an oval form. Lastly, bis n» 
ners, in accord with the priestly calm of hi-a®, 
tenance, were reserved and even convention! 
but his ways had a certain elasticity of their on 
and without becoming too palpably insimi:.) 
were not without their seductiveness, tirj 
where the seduction lay none could explain its : 
absence of the charmer. Charm when it spria 
from the heart leaves profound traces; butsri 
cial charm like artificial eloquence obtains 
effects at any cost and is rewarded by only twA 
triumphs. Yet how many people are philwfk 
cal enough to distinguish between them ? An* 1 
always, to use a popular expression, by the bi 
that ordinary folk have found out the mediants 
the trick has been already played.” 

. Here, if we descend to a lower social cwfl 
are some reasons why Cerizet, the usurer 
the Faubourg St. Jacques, came to her 
garded in the neighbourhood as a de® 
member of society. He is described as * 
ting in his horrible den in the entresol on 
the wineshop of the faubonrg; sixty < 
eighty borrowers are crowding the doorws; , 
waiting their turn. Cerizet admits thfj 
one by one, hears their story, and there a4 
then makes them their advance:— j 

“ Although Cdrizet took the precaution of bibj 
his store of money in the false bottom of bis** 
chair, and of keeping only a hundred francs in 
ockets, which he replenished between the vfeM 
is clients, he had nothing to fear from the ding 
ent forms of despair that held rendezvous in 
storehouse of money. Certainly there are nia* 
ways and degrees of being honest or yiruA 
... A man does violence to his conscience. ■ 
breaks the rules of delicacy, he injures that u* 
flower of honour which he still may injure 
out falling into general disesteem; after**® * 
is guilty of something plainly dishonourable. 
after that may come the police-court. EvenA* 
he is not necessarily amenable to the aasira-w 0 
The next step is the infamy of the jury’s vet® 
and the convict’s prison. But there, too, by a '- 
be honoured if he brings with him that kind 
probity which thieves observe towards one aw®® 1 
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and which consists in never telling tales, in shar¬ 
ia? loyally, in running the same risks. Now, this 
last kind of probity, which perhaps is after all 
based on calculation, and which gives a man a 
chance of a return to better things, reigned inva¬ 
riably between Cerizet and his clients. Neither he 
nor they ever made a mistake; neither interest nor 
-afilial was ever in doubt for a moment. More 
ban once the usurer, who had himself sprung 
rora the ranks of the people, had rectified a 
nistaka to the profit of some unfortunate family 
bat had not perceived it. So he passed for a dog, 
t is tme, but not for a cur; his word, in the 
liJst of this city of tribulation, was sacred, 
hire a woman died, and with her a debt of thirty 
rancs. ‘Ah,’he said to the group around him, 
there go my profits, and yet you cry out after 
ae. Still, I won't vex the brats! ’ and, sure 
■notijih, his lad took the children some bread and 
vine. From this act, which was one of clever 
•simulation, both the faubourgs used to say of 
lim, ‘ lie's not a bad fellow after all! ’ ” 

We do not think that more than these two 
xtracts are necessary to show that the 
taster's hand has not forgotten its cunning. 
,es hills Bourgeois is not an agreeable story; 
mt then Balzac hated the Revolution of 
illy and the importance which it gave the 
oiuyecisie, and it is not to be expected that 
e should represent their world as a noble 
id a brilliant one. Yet ho is not unjust to 
em; “they have their absurdities, but 
ey have also great virtues,” says La Pey- 
le in the last scene of all. “ Nay,” he 
ds, “ there lies the one chance of salvation 
roar corrupt society.” Mdme. Thuillier, 
ntle, self-forgetful, but rising on occasion 
defence of her godchild, who is being 
iriticed; Celeste, the Abbe Gondrin, young 
lix Phellion, the astronomer—these are 

3 bright lights in the picture of a society 
icre petty ambitions and sharp practice 

4 in tyre discordc, la maladie chrouique des 
i wjes bourgeois, for the most part bear 
ay. Hero, in fact, lies the difference be- 
ecn the master and the most thorough- 
ing of his pupils, Emile Zola. Balzac 
a society as a whole ; he admits that here 
1 there we may find something that is 
iable. Zola, perhaps because be believes 
sself to have a more immediate mission, 
•tes ns a partisan, and represents the world 
of which the Second Empire grew, and 
which it flourished, as wholly vile. 

T. H. Ward. 


SOME RECENT LAW BOOKS. 

Diy/st of the Lain of Evidence. By Sir James 
rjiraes Stephen, Q.O. Second Edition. (Mac- 
laa.) This little volume may he accepted rs a 
ttcal demonstration of the author’s well-known 
»iy that the law of this country is capable of 
tg expounded in a rational and concise man- 
• In its contents, no less than in its outward 
earance, it marks an epoch in the publication 
wlhoritative law treatises. Though no “ handy- 
k" in the illusory sense of the term, it is 
bes>cd to the general public as much as to the 
feion. It does not pretend to guard the lay 
jkr from the perils of litigation, or even to 
‘P him when he is already involved in trouble; 
1 it aims at explaining, for the benefit of all 
care to understand, the principles upon which 
awed the English lawof evidence. This branch of 
r law is generally regarded, and not without good 
as being in a special degree a mere con- 
*4 mass of technical dicta, the right applica- 
,n which is the monopoly of the experienced 
‘'ocate. As Sir J. Stephen has clearly shown, 
consist* almost entirely of modern decisions, 


little affected by the positive interference of the 
Legislature. Of the many text-books on the sub¬ 
ject, whatever may be their relative merits, all are 
open to the criticism here passed upon them, that 
they are unwieldy compilations, not professing to 
do more than afford to those who know how to 
use them an index to the thousands of reported 
cases on this single branch of the law. Sir J. 
Stephen, with characteristic audacity, has entirely 
reversed the traditional mode of treating the 
matter. In forcible language, which almost seems 
to expose him to the dread penalties for con¬ 
tempt of court, ho controverts a celebrated 
maxim of the legal oracle, Lord Coke, and de¬ 
clares that the study of the Reports is a waste 
of time; and that the primary duty of the legal 
author is to discover the rules and principles 
upon which judicial decisions are founded. In 
the present case these rules and principles are 
arranged in a series of short articles, taking 
the form of sections in an Act of Parliament, 
to most of which are appended illustrations 
drawn from the actual life of the courts. The 
author is thus enabled to compress into 130 
pages a digest of the law of evidence, which is not 
only comprehensive in substance, but also made 
intelligible in detail and in the coherence of its 
parts. 

The Principles of Punishment, ns applied in the 
Administration of the Criminal Law. By Serjeant 
Cox. (Law Times Office.) This book, though of a 
totally different character from the one just noticed, 
happens to resemble it in one point. It is very 
rnre that a busy lawyer or judge will condescend 
to give to the world the benefit of his ripe experi¬ 
ence. He may publish his views on special 
questions disconnected from his profession, and he 
may compile or edit law books of the common 
type; but in the present case we find Sir J. 
Stephen and Serjeant Cox addressing a general 
audience, or at least adopting popular language, 
in reference to the arcana of their own practice. 
There is nothing very original or striking in what 
Mr. Cox has to say, and occasionally his opinions 
on sociological, and even on legal, questions are 
such as to provoke dissent. But, on the whole, 
the general impression left after reading through 
his book is that he is a kindly old gentleman, who 
is honestly desirous to impart to all concerned the 
rules which he has imposed upon himself for the 
apportionment of sentences upon prisoners during 
an unusually long exercise of the functions of a 
criminal judge. It is noteworthy that his reason¬ 
ing (pp. 211-214) on the application of the 
Vagrancy Act to the case of spiritualist impostors 
is not in harmony with the recent judgment of 
the Exchequer Division in the Huddersfield case, 
from which there is no appeal. 

A Concise Law Dictionary. By Herbert New¬ 
man Mozley and George Crispe Whiteley. (But- 
terworths.) Though there is more than one large 
Law Dictionary of recognised authority in the pro¬ 
fession, the joint authors of the book under notice 
cannot be said to have wasted their industry. 
The new practice under the Judicature Acts has 
already rendered antiquated entire classes of legal 
phraseology, which the student of the future will 
nave to learn elsewhere than in chambers. And 
even the experienced practitioner will be glad to 
have a convenient volume of reference, in which 
he can ascertain the meaning of terms grown 
obsolete centuries ago. Among the merits of this 
Dictionary, apart from its low price, and great 
accuracy, may be mentioned the exhaustive 
catalogue (pp. 304-371!) of English, Scotch, and 
Irish Reports; and the insertion in their alpha¬ 
betical places of the names of celebrated legal 
writers, and of historical “ leading cases.” An 
unmistakeably weak point is inattention to the 
science of etymology. Derivations have been 
almost altogether omitted ; and when given, have 
been sometimes quoted from such an archaic 
source ns (Dowel's Interpreter. It may also be 
mentioned that the inclusion of foreign legal 
terms has been carried out on a wrong principle. 


In all such cases the heading ought to be im¬ 
mediately followed by “(Scotch)” or “(Indian)”; 
for the ordinary reader cannot be expected to 
infer the nationality of a word merely from the 
word itself, or even from the name of the autho¬ 
rity cited at the end of the notice. 

Fonns of Claims and Defences in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, with Notes. 
By 0. Stewart Drewrv. (Butterwortbs.) Mr. 
Drewry may fairly claim to have established 
his reputation as a legal writer. It was in 1841 
that the first edition was published of his Treatise 
on Injunctions, which long remained the standard 
work on a subject of growing importance; from 
1852 to 1805 lie was the reporter in the court of 
Vice-Chancellor Kinderslev. When an authority 
of such standing comes forward to contribute to 
the process of applying to actual practice the new 
Rules under the Judicature Acts, his contribu¬ 
tions deserve to be treated with respect. The 
thirty-four Forms which he now publishes for 
the guidance of the younger members of the pro¬ 
fession are, with a single exception, based upon 
the facts of reported cases, and are excellent 
illustrations of the extent to which the old Bill 
and Answer in Equity can he Bhorn of their 
former excessive prolixity. The notes appended 
are of varying merit. Their comparative length 
seems to be dictated, not by the importance 
of their subject-matter, but by the interest 
which the author individually felt in the several 
cases. On no other principle can it be explained 
why “ Trusts ” should be knocked off in a short 
six pages, while “ Letters Patent ” occupy, and 
not unduly occupy, eight times that space. 

A Concise View of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant. By Joseph Haworth Redman and George 
Edward Lyon. (Reeves and Turner.) This hook 
belongs to ft class which it was not worth while 
to write; but yet, now that it has been pub¬ 
lished, it will doubtless serve a purpose. In 
encyclopaedic comprehensiveness it will not super¬ 
sede the standard treatise of Woodfall; while in 
clearness of exposition it cannot stand comparison 
with the more modern work with the same title 
by Mr. Fawcett. Mere lapse of lime, however, 
always affords some sort of justification for the 
issue of new law-books, especially on a subject of 
such general interest as that of the relations be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant. In the present case, 
the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1875 and the modifications in practice introduced 
by the Judicature and County Court Acts of the 
same year have been taken advantage of, as an 
excuse to use scissors and paste od a grand scale. 
The result is 450 pages of law for the trifling sum 
of 7*. 0 d. 

The Law of Criticism and Libel: a Handbook 
for Journalists, Authors, and the Libelled. By 
0. E. Howard Vincent. (Effingham Wilson.) 
It is difficult to find any good word to say 
in commendation of this pamphlet. The author 
appears to have deserted the army for the hnr, and 
while in his former profession to have published 
some slight works which received favourable 
notice. 


Horse Warranty on the Purchase and Sale of 
Horses. Bv Francis Henry Lascelles, LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. (Reeves and Turner.) Mi. 
Lascelles has had considerable experience, noth in 
the practical management of horses and in the 
application of the law to disputed questions of 
horse-dealing. This experience he has aptly 
utilised in the preparation of a hook which will 
prove of great advantage to all who wish to buy 
or sell horses honestly and safely. No mere read¬ 
ing will ever avail to protect the unwary from the 
versatile arts of the norse-chanter, or from the 
conflict of evidence wlrch always arises when this 
branch of cases is brought into court. But so far 
as the public can be forewarned, Mr. Lascelles has 
rendered a valuable service; and we can heartily 
recommend his work to all those who are disposed 
to follow Lord Bacon's advice—that “ every man 
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should know as much law as would enable him to 
keep out of it.” 

A Handy-Book for Justices of the Peace. By a 
Devonshire Justice. (Reeves and Turner.) This 
book, also, is deserving of commendation. It 
is not intended to supersede the standard treatise 
by Oke for reference on the bench; but it will 
serve as an exhaustive and trustworthy introduc¬ 
tion to their magisterial duties for that large class 
of country gentlemen who are called to administer 
the law without much legal training. The work is 
executed throughout in a practical spirit, which is 
well adapted to instruct the inexperienced, and yet 
not too technical to repel the lazy. 

An Analysis of Austin's Lectures on Jurispru¬ 
dence. By Gordon Campbell, of the Inner Tem¬ 
ple. (John Murray.) Little more than two vears 
have elapsed since Mr. Robert Campbell' the 
original editor of Austin’s well-known Lectures, 
published a Student's Austin , which was reviewed 
in the Academy for September 18, 1875. The 
appearance of this Analysis, under the sanction of 
the same publisher, may be taken to imply that 
students of the principles of jurisprudence are on 
the increase, and that they belong to a class who 
will avail themselves of popular editions. All the 
artifices of the printer have been used to impress 
upon the reader the scientific precision of Austin's 
classification and definitions. 

A Platn Outline of Law. Bv Henry Harper 
Geach, Solicitor of the Supreme'Court/ (Hard- 
wicke and Bogue.) It is a significant sign of the 
times when a member of that branch of the legal 
profession which has least to do either with 
teaching or applying the principles of jurispru¬ 
dence undertakes to publish a work of this sort, 
■which would not profit much at the examinations 
of the Incorporated Law Society. We have read 
more philosophical disquisitions on the subject, 
but the. earnestness and practical object of the 
writer disarm adverse criticism. 

The Laic Magazine and Bedew (Stevens and 
Haves), a legal quarterly of nearly fifty years’ 
standing, continues to maintain its character in 
the hands of its new editors. The August num¬ 
ber is of fully average merit. The writers of the 
original articles, which are mostly signed, show 
how criticism may be brought to bear upon the 
process of law-making; while the digest of cases 
compiled by Mr. Robbins reveals to us the manner 
in .which law is really made. The dimensions of 
this digest, suggest the comforting thought that 
the land will have rest during the ensuino* three 
months of the long vacation. ° 

Popular Monthly Law Tracts. Edited bv 
James Ball. No. 4. (0. Jaques, 30 Kenton 

Street, Brunswick Square.) This August number 
on “ Bights of Way,” contributed by the Editor 
himself, is not of such a character as to induce 
the hope that the series will be* longlived. The 
Appendix on tho Principles of Law, which is ap¬ 
parently inserted only to fill up the full sixteen 
pages, is altogether beneath censure. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


POETRY. 

Few handsomer editions can have been issued 
of an English poet during his lifetime than 
the recently-completed seven-volume issue of 
Mr. Tennyson's works (Henry S. King and 
Lo ). I he arrangement is mainly, but not alto¬ 
gether, chronological, the last volume contain¬ 
ing the dramas, the fifth and sixth the Idylls 
arranged in their later order; the fourth, In 
Memonam and Maud ; the third, The Princess, 
and certain miscellaneous poems, chieflv on public 
occasions. But it is in the first and second 
volumes, and notably in the first, that the general 
run of Mr. Tennyson's admirers who were 
brought up upon his editions of fifteen or twenty 
years, ago will find most interest. This volume 
contains a great many juvenilia which were 


either unknown previously or known only to the 
few possessors or investigators of the now very 
rare little volumes in which Mr. Tennyson was 
first presented to the world. The reprint now 
includes (besides the well-known address to the 
Queen, which would seem to be a favourite 
with the author, since he prints it twice in these 
volumes) sixteen poems unfamiliar to the pos¬ 
sessors of the ordinary editions. The first two— 
companion pieces—entitled “ Nothing will Die,” 
and “All Things will Die,” cannot be said to be 
of much value except as points of departure. But 
it is certainly bold of Mr. Tennyson, even with 
this purpose, to reprint the lines 

“ When will the stream be aweary of flowing 
Under my eye ? ” 

where the exquisite ludicrousness of tho second 
line is perhaps unparalleled in English poetry. 

“ The Krakon,” which follows, comes back attain 
to at least the level of Olaribel, if it does not 
surpass it; but the next, “ A Song,” shows us 
how bad the Claribel style might have got if it 
had continued:— 

“ Tho winds, as at their hour of birth. 

Leaning upon the ridgod sea. 

Breathed low around the roiling earth 
With mellow preludes ‘ We are free,’ 

The streams through many a lilied row, 
Down-carolling to tho crisped sea. 

Low twinkled to a bell-like flow x 
Between the blossoms ‘ We are free.’” 

Then for many pages we are at home again, until 
from the splendid music of “ Eleanore ” we are 
introduced to certain untitled lines beginning “My 
life is full of weary days,” two lines in the first 
stanza of which are curiously prophetic of In 
Memonam, while another passage gives us the 
motive of a very graceful song of a poetess of 
our own day. Then follow a batch of early 
sonnets, only one of which, that “ To J. R. K.,” 
will be known to our supposed reader. Two of 
them, “ The form, the form alone, is eloquent,” 
and “ Wan sculptor, weepest thou to take the 
cast ? ” might challenge a place in almost any poet’s 
work. But, as a whole, they do not, any more 
than certain later essays in the same style, incline 
us to believe in the Laureate as a sonneteer. A 
very fine poem “On a Mourner” divides the 
familiar “To J. S.” and the equally familiar “You 
ask me why;” and the last piece in the volume is 
“England and America in 1782,” which falls but 
thinly on our ears immediately after “ Ulysses.” In 
subsequent volumes we note as new—according to 
the standard we have fixed—“The Third of 
February, 1852,” a political exercitation of a 
rather instructive nature to the curious in matters 
of poetry; “ In the Garden at Swainston," a most 
perfect pendent to “ In the Valley of Cauterets; ” 
two pieces of less interesting character, “ The 
Spiteful Letter ” and “ Literary Squabbles; ” and, 
lastly, in the poet's most ambitious but not most 
successful manner, “The Voice and the Peak.” We 
have thus gone through what will bo treasure- 
trove to all but a few in the new edition. But 
for ourselves it is not in the new but in the old that 
we find pleasure. Lovers of the poetry which is 
more specially that of our own day are sometimes 
reproached with forgettiug the honour due to the 
Laureate. It is an idle charge enough, and one 
which can only make a true lover of poetry 
smile. We will not go quite so far as to 
quote oi8eIs n’uov na\<nbv, because we are for 
our part rather inclined to a wide catholicity in 
matters poetical. But it must be a strong and 
choice vintage which will make anyone who has 
once tasted them forget “Oenoue” and “The 
Dream of Fair Women,” and a score more of 
their companions. Never, except perhaps in the 
old illustrated quarto, have these gems been more 
worthily set than in the present edition, and never 
at any time has so complete a collection of them 
been put forth. 

Sonys of Many Seasons. By Jemmett Browne. 
Illustrated by Du Maurier, Walter Crane, C. 
Morgan, &c. (Simpkin and Marshall.) It will 


notbehis publishers’ fault if Mr. Jemmett Bro*® 
poems do not make him famous. No hook coni' 
be more charmingly got up: its Bquare shape i. 
bevelled boards, its gilt and crimson edG 
delightful illustrations, must make an imptiv 
wherever they are seen. The songs themst 
are many of them fairly musical, and someth- 
humorous. They do not appear to lay claim ; ; 
being anything more than drawing-room nc 
and as such will probably succeed. In the t® 
there is a mixture of a little sadness, mild Mo¬ 
tion at the hollowness of the world, and a modi: 
amount of quiet humour. Of the latter qu: 

“ Lines to a Tea-Cup ” are an average spent.-, 
from which we quote:— 

“ Dear little tea-cup, 

Oh ! my rare wee cup, 

Work of Celestials! you must be divine; ’ 
Tea no one drank in i 

■ Porcelain of Nankin 

So fit to rank in 

Richer ceramic collections than mine. 

Those curious bine marks, 

Not sham, but true marks, 1 

Prove you are nearly five centuries old; 

In your young beauty , 

Perhaps you did brew tea ; 

For the King Chuty, 

Robed, like the sun, in a mantle of gold. 

Whore is his charmer? 

Who would dare harm her, 

She who ruled over the ruler of men? 

But in the places 
Which knew her graces 
She left no traces, J 

They have forgotten their fair denizen. 

She was not brittle, 

Frail perhaps a little, 

Why is she missing, and you here to-djj? i 
Say by what token ! 

You are unbroken? \ 

Patent to no ken 

Is the distinction, for both are of clay.’’ I 

China and other Poems. By the Author of® 

“ King's Sacrifices.” (Smith, Elder and 
The effect of this drama is somewhat maari Jj 
a long dedication to its crit ics. It would me 4 
most beautiful poem a schoolboy could redjj 
he came np to say it with his hands over Lh a 
for fear they should be boxed ; and this auth ;i 
taken up just such an attitude. He is daw: 
have taken Byron's subject, but he has a n't 
facility in expressing himself; though we d-ol . 
think Adam would have spoken to the serpei 
“ pernicious snake,” or have said that— 

“ Earth, heaven 
Blaze, writhe, roar; ” 

or that Abel would have so vividly dt-Kifl 
how the lamb lay looking on his face »s “ doss 
drew ”— 

“ The bent-up leg to find the knife its my. j 

Leyends and Poems. By F. Malcolm M* 
(Provost and Co.) Some legends are very» 
told in this small collection ; we could wish '■* 
had been more of them. The legend dS 
Christopher is written with much spirit. ’* j 
whole poem is as good as this last verse:— ■ 
“And wherever in humble, childlike faith ' 

A simple deed is lovingly wrought; 

Wherever a strong man uses his strength 

To fight as the great St. Christopher fought- 

Not for self, but for others—for love, not 

To serve the Lord he has found the way. 

Though it may be, like holy St. Christopher, ! 

He wills not to fast or he knows not to pray 

Idyls of the. Pink. Illustrated by G. bo** 
(Hardwicke and Bogue.) Parodies on r -~ 

known poems by Tennyson, Longfellow, Km-'- 1 ■ 

Coleridge, Dr. Watts, Sec. Cleverly 
and adapted to rinking with much vivacity- 1 
“ Elegy written in a Country Rink’ and 
“ Three Skaters ” are among the best. 

The Pride of Messina. From the German d 
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Schiller. Translated into English verse by Emily 
Yllfrev. (Trubner and Co.) This is an unequal 
translation; in some places the language is stilted 
.md trite, but in others it has caught the freshness 
m, 1 force of the original with considerable effect. 
As a whole we should say that there is not 
eciu_.il of the Saxon element in it, and long 
trunk are used where short ones would do. 
This is chiefly the case in the choruses and 
obloquies; in the dialogues the language is 
her and more forcible. The beautiful passage in 
ccue iii beginning 

“Wohl! wirbewohnen ein gliiekliches Land," 
i flat when we read it 

"True, wc live in a beautiful country,” &c. 

In the other hand, Don Manuel's first speech in 
Act I. sc. vii. is very spirited; and there is real 
jortie beauty as well as adherence to the original 
n the passage in sc. viii. :— 

“Or trust wo the goddess in azure drest, 

The erer-cbanging, who knoweth no rest, 

And beckonetli us in glassy clearness 
Into her infinite breast,” &e. 

Tie churns in Act IV. sc. vii.— 

"I envy him, his lot is happy, 

Who far from life's cares and alarms. 

Away in the verdant, quiet country, 

Lieth child-like in Nature's arms 
salso vert-good, having caught the spirit of the 
rigiual. Don Cesar's sacrifice of himself in ex- 
istioii for his fatal deed is told in simple forcible 
ords. and the ending is very well done:—■ 

"This only do I feel, and see it plainly. 

That life is not the greatest good of all, 

But that of ovils guilt is surely worst." 

Wk have received Watching fur the Dead, and 
W Poem*, by Faith Chiltern (Provost) ; Pet 
muntf, by R. A. Douglas-Lithgow (Provost) ; 
the: a Tale, hv Mark H. G. Goldie (Ilenry S. 
ing and Co.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

EMe. Smith, Elder and Co. announce The 
fimenmon of Aeschylus, “ transcribed ” by Robert 
owning. 

Mk-rs. Cn.vrro and Wixnrs have ready for 
blintion a second series of Poems and Ilailads, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Tin; October number of the Contemporary Re¬ 
in will contain an article on “ The Divine 
tidance of the Church,” by the Bishop of Salis- 
ty, in reply to that on the same subject by 
■non Lyttelton in the August number; and Mr. 
A. Freeman will direct attention to the man- 
r in which Her Majesty’s Government are 
frying out their policy of neutrality in relation 
the Eastern question. The Contemporary will 
*> contain an article by Prof. Beyschlag, of 
tflin, on “ The Gospel of St. John and Modern 
iticism.” 

Tk forthcoming number of the Fortnightly 
'trmr win contain an article by Mr. Lowe on a 
5ff Reform Bill; and also some autobiographical 
'Hn-rsations of M. Thiers with the late Mr. 
as'm Senior, describing his relations with Louis 
apoloon before the coup d'etat. 

Macmillan’* Magazine for October will contain 
contribution to the question of Homeric geo- 
■ aphv, bv the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
iUt., d “ The Dominions of Odysseus, and the 
: ^ud Group of the Odyssey.” 

, Messes. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
the next few weeks the following edu- 
‘tiunal works:—a Primer of Greek Lit.era- 
urf , bv P ro f. Jebb, in the series of Litera¬ 
te Primers edited by J. R. Green, and an 
fjlnh Exercise Rook by Dr. Morris, to ae- 
;"mpany his Primer of English Grammar ; a Ilis- 
P of European Colonies, with maps, by E. J. 
.“"ri bi the Historical Course for Schools, 
"Wed by E. A. Freeman, D.O.L.; a Primer of 


Pianoforte Playing, by Franklin Taylor, edited by 
George Grove; Part II. of Macmillans French 
Course, by G. Eugene Fasnacht; Yol. II. of Prof. 
John Mayor's edition of Juvenal; the Heauton 
Timoroumenos of Terence, with notes and transla¬ 
tion, bv E. S. Shuckburgh; Linear, Perspective, 
and Model Drawing; a School and Art Class 
Manual, with questions and answers for examin¬ 
ation, by Laurence Anderson; Part II. of Mr. 
Todhunter’s Natural Philosophy for Beginners ; 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry, with illustra¬ 
tions, by J. B. Millar; An Elementary Treatise on 
Heat in Relation to Steam and the Steam-Engine, 
with numerous illustrations, by G. Shaun; and A 
Treatise on the Stability of a Given State of 
Motion, being the Adams Prize Essay at Cam¬ 
bridge in tlie present year, bv E. J. Routh, M.A., 
F.U.S. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately The Gospel of St. Mark, with critical 
and explanatory notes, and an introduction, by 
Dr. Maclenr, Head-Master of King's College 
School, London. This is the first instalment of 
the Cambridge edition of the Bible for Schools to 
be brought out under the general editorship of 
Prof. Perowne, with the assistance of an able 
staff. The Public Orator’s edition of the late 
Mr. Cope's Commentary on the Rhetoric of Aris¬ 
totle, with a biographical notice of Mr. Cope by 
Mr. II. A. J. Munro, is also to be looked for in a 
few days. Mr. Alexander Freeman has finished 
his translation of The Analytical Theory of Heat 
by Fourier; Mr. Christopher Wordsworth has 
just completed his new volume on The Studies of 
the University in the Eighteenth Century ; and 
Mr. Ileitland has prepared an edition of some of 
the Dialogues of Lucian with English notes. 

Messrs. Allen and Co. have in the press a 
second edition of Mr. Hughes's Notes on Muham¬ 
madanism. The same firm will publish for the 
future The Royal Kalendar, for many years issued 
by Messrs. Suttaby. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will publish 
this autumn a translation of S. Giovanni Battista 
Testa’s History of the War of Frederick I. against 
the Communes of Lombardy, Anatomy for Artists, 
by John Marshall, F.R.S., F.li.C.P.; a History 
of the Church of England from the. Abolition of 
the Roman Jurisdiction, by Rev. R. W. Dixon; 
the Foregleams of Christianity, by C. Newton 
Scott ; See. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windtjs nnnouuce for the 
coming season Contemporary Art, etchings from 
representative works by living English and foreign 
artists, edited with critical notes, by J. Comyns 
Carr; William Blake, etchings from his works, 
by William Bell Scott, with descriptive text; 
Christmas Canters, or Sketches in the Shires, 
by G. Bowers; The Art of Beauty, by Mrs. II. 
R. Haweis, author of “ Chaucer for Children,” 
with nearly 100 illustrations by the author; 
North Italian Folk, by Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
with illustrations by Randolph Caldecott; Spenser 
for Children, by M. II. Towry, with illustra¬ 
tions by Walter J. Morgan ; Myths and Mar¬ 
vels of Astronomy, by Richard A. Proctor; 
Prose and Verse : Humorous, Satirical, and Senti¬ 
mental, bv Thomas Moore, chiefly from the 
author's MSS., and all hitherto inedited and 
uncollected, edited with notes by Richard Ilerne 
Shepherd ; Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus, carefully reprinted from the unique copies 
recently discovered, and described in the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine-, Prometheus the Eire-Giver, an 
attempted restoration of the lost first part of the 
Trilogy of Aeschylus; and the two following 
new volumes of Henry Blackburn's Art Hand¬ 
books uniform with Academy Notes: Pictures at 
South Kensington, with eighty illustrations of the 
Raphael cartoons, the Sheepshanks Collection, &c.; 
The Old Masters at Trafalgar Square, with 
numerous illustrations. Among novels, Miss Mis¬ 
anthrope, by Justin McCarthy; and The World 
Well Lost, by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Messrs. Maclachlan and Stewart (Edin- 
burgh) will publish in October a new edition of 
Mr. Sand s Life m St. Kdda, containing much 
new and interesting matter obtained during the 
author's compulsory residence of eight months on 
the island. 

The Religious Tract Society have just pub¬ 
lished The Acts ami Monuments of John Eo.ce, 
fourth edition (in eight vols.), revised and cor¬ 
rected, with Appendices, Glossary, and Indices, 
by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, M.A. ; with an Intro¬ 
duction, biographical and descriptive, by the 
Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. 

Messrs. Frederick Wakne and Co. have just 
issued That Husband of Mine, by the Author 
ot “ Helen's Babies ; ” and Denise, by the Author 
of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 

The sixth part of Lane’s Arabic Lexicon has 
just appeared. Prefixed to it is a memoir of the 
author by the editor, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. 

Mr. Gctiirie (Ardrossan), publisher of Th ■ 
Burns Birthday Book, Arran, Sc,, has in the 
press The Moore Birthday Book. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's Essays are about to 
appear in a French translation in Bailliere's 
Bibliothique dt Philosophie Coutemporaine. 

M. Calmann Lfcvr, of Paris, announces Der¬ 
nier es Pages dr George Sand: and the fifteenth 
volume of the complete dramatic works of 
Alexandre Dumas Jils, containing the unpub¬ 
lished prefaces. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of New¬ 
castle has issued the following list of lectures: 
November 14 and 10, Mr. Ralston on “ Popular 
Russian Tales;” November “0 and 27, Dr. 
Richardson on “ Health in Great Cities; ” De¬ 
cember 6 and 7, Mr. W. II. Pollock on “ Be ranger 
and Victor Hugo;” December 10 and 12, Mrs. 
Fawcett on “Miss Martineau; ” December 14 and 
21, Prof. Corlield on “Sanitation;” January 7 
and 9, I’rof. Rolleston on “ The History of some 
of our Domestic Animals;” January 14 and 10, 
Prof. Meiklejohn on “ Parody ” and “ The Prema¬ 
ture in Education ; ” January 20, Canon Dixon on 
“ Some of the Forms of Poetry as developed in 
English Poetry;” January 31 and February 1, 
Mr. R. A. Proctor on “The Youth of Worlds” 
and “ The Old Age of Worlds; ” February 4 and 
0, Prof. T. 0. Archer on “ Pottery and Porcelain” 
and “Glass;” February 11, the Rev. Mandell 
Creighton on “ Men of the Italian Reuaissance; ” 
February 13, the Rev. W. II. Dallinger on “ Con¬ 
tinued Investigations into the Origin and Deve¬ 
lopment of Minute Organic Forms ; ” February 18 
and 20, Prof. W. B. Hodgson on “ The Economics 
of Mr. Ruskin.” 

The death is announced of the Portuguese his¬ 
torian, Senhor Alexander Ilerculano de Carvalho 
e Arango, on September 13 ; and of M. Altmever, 
Professor of History at the University of Brussels, 
on September 15. M. Altmever, who was bom 
in 1804, had occupied his Chair for the long period 
of forty years. He was the collaborateur of Motley, 
Prescott, and Ranke in their researches in the 
Belgian archives. 

Mr. Edsworth has just finished Parts II. and 
III. of his edition of the Bugford Ballads for the 
Ballad Society, thus completing those ballads of 
the second volume of the original Bagford Col¬ 
lection that are not in the Iioxburghe volumes. 
Part IV. is far advanced at press, and will be 
completed by December. It will contain all the 
rest of the non-Roxburghe Ballads in the third 
and last volume of the Bagford Collection, and 
will form the first part of the Ballad Society's 
issue for 1878. 

Mr. Ebsworth is preparing for publication 
in Mr. R. Roberts's series of haudsome reprints a 
collection of rare old early “Garlands” of English 
songs. He has also undertaken, among other 
things, to engrave on copper for Dr. Grosart's 
quarto edition of Spenser the whole set of twelve 
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“Months” pictures in the 1601 edition of the 
Shepheard's Calendar. 

The Early English Text Society has now in the 
binder’s hands, for speedy issue to its Extra-Series 
subscribers, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor’s edition of the 
English Works of Bishop Fisher; Part III. of 
Mr. Fumivall's edition of Lonelich's Englished 
History of the Holy Grail, from the unique MS. in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, cir. 1450 a.d. ; 
and Part III. of Mr. Skeat's edition of Barbour’s 
Bruce, edited from the MSS. and early-printed 
elitions. 

Me. Sidney J. Herrtage, B.A., Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, has undertaken to edit for the Early 
English Text Society not only William of Nas- 
sington’s Mirror of Life, from all the MSS. and 
the original Latin, John of Waldeby's Speculum 
Vitae, but also to re-edit from the MSS. the 
Early English versions of the Gesta Romanorum, 
to join Mr. H. B. Wheatley in the editing of 
the Early Latin-English Lexicon Catholicon Angli- 
cum from Lord Monson's MS., and to edit the 
Northern version of the Early English Pilgrymage 
of the I/gf of Manhod in the St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, MS., from the French of Guillaume 
de Deguileville. Mr. Herrtage is now finishing 
for the English Dialect Society the edition of 
Tusser’s Fioe hundred pointes of good Husbandrie, 
which Mr. William Payne’s illness obliged him 
to abandon. 

Mr. John Wood, late of Mill Hill, has now 
in hand for the Early English Text Society an 
edition of the fourteenth-century Englished Psalms 
formerly, but wrongly, attributed to Shoreham, 
and a re-edition of the Romance of Ipomydon. 

The work left complete at his death by the late 
Shaksperian student, Richard Simpson, will be 
published next week by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus in two volumes. It is entitled “ The 
School of Shakspere, edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, and an Account of Robert Greene, his 
Prose Works, and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by 
Richard Simpson, B.A., Author of ‘ The Philo¬ 
sophy of Shakspere’s Sonnets,’ the 1 Life of 
Campion,' &c.” A short prefatory “ Notice ” by 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. J. M. Gibbs gives an 
account of Mr. Simpson's purpose in this publica¬ 
tion. 

The Theologisch Tijdschnft for September con¬ 
tains discussions of two difficult points of Penta¬ 
teuch criticism, by Dr. Kuenen—the account of 
the Cities of Refuge, in Josh, xx., and of the 
Tribe of Manasseh, in Numb., Deut., Josh.; an 
elaborate essay on M. Ancessi’s attempt to show 
that Egyptian religion is a corruption of the pri¬ 
mitive revelation (Christianity before Christ), 
and hardly less complete reviews of three other 
recent books—viz., the new French and German 
editions of Maspero's Ancient History of the Bast, 
the third volume of Supernatural Religion, and 
the second part of Prins’ Practische Theologie. 
In the first of these reviews we notice that Dr. 
Tiele rejects Sir H. Rawlinson's identification of 
Pul with Tiglath-Pileser, on the ground that an 
Israelitish writer would never have put forward a 
mere fragment of Pileser (treated, though impro- 
perlv, as a single word in Hebrew) as the name 
of Tiglath-Pileser. It is, however, certain, from 
the Assyrian annals, that Chinzirus, who is men¬ 
tioned in Ptolemy's Canon as a Babylonian king 
side by side with Porus (? Pul), was a contem¬ 
porary of Tiglath-Pileser, who conquered him, 
and proclaimed himself King of Babylonia 
(Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeo¬ 
logy, i., 85). Dr. Tiele might, perhaps, be still 
more easily answered by supposing that Pul, 
either in 2 Kings xv. (which is not free from 
corruptions of the text), or in the source from 
which the compiler drow, is a corruption of 
Pileser. The review, by Dr. Van Manen, of 
the new volume of Supernatural Religion avoids 
going into detail, but is distinctly favourable. 
There is also a notice of Dr. Schiau’s valuable 


essay on the Acts of Paul and Thecla (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs). 

Dr. Grate continues to edit his Monatsschrift 
to the great benefit of Jewish, and indirectly of 
Christian, scholarship. Among the recent articles 
we may mention a remarkable review of Daniel 
Deronda, which is described, from a Jewish point 
of view, as true to the life, even the Oriental pro¬ 
ject of the hero being in accordance with the 
wishes of an earnest, if not large, party among 
the Jews; and articles by the editor on the date 
of the Greek translation of Job (first century, 
a.d.) ; on the chronology of the proceedings rela¬ 
tive to the Jews under Caligula (important 
for the study of Philo); on the date of the 
proselyte queen Helena's journey to Jerusalem 
(a.d. 43, which is conjectured to coincide with 
the date of St. Paul’s conversion); on the history 
and chronology of Agrippa II.; and on the exe¬ 
gesis and historical circumstances of Psalm xvi. 
(dated shortly before theExile, after Jehoiakim had 
decreed the introduction of idolatrous worship—a 
very questionable hypothesis). We also notice ft 
review of Gudemann’s Religionsgeschichtliche Stu- 
dien —an important collection of curious facts from 
the Talmud, some bearing on New Testament 
criticism, which seems to have escaped the atten¬ 
tion of English scholars. 

The September number of De Bonier contains 
a valuable paper by Mr. C. Vosmaer, on “ Homer 
in Holland.” The Dutch poet, whose own trans¬ 
lation of the Iliad into hexameters we lately an¬ 
nounced, traces the study of Homer in the 
Netherlands from the Renaissance. An epitome 
of the Iliad appeared at Utrecht in the fifteenth 
century, but the first metrical translation was 
that of the Odgsseij by Coornhert published in 
1503. Certain passages, quoted by Mr. Vosmaer, 
show that this version curiously resembled that 
of Chapman into English, begun five years later. 
In 1011 Van Mander translated twelve books of 
the Iliad into Dutch verse; in 1053 Glazemaker 
printed a version of all Homer in prose. In 1722, 
in 1818, and 1855, new translations were given to 
tho public. Mr. Vosmaer is tho first who has 
tried to write hexameters in Dutch, and this 
gives his version a remarkable interest. More¬ 
over, with the exception of Coornhert, he is the 
only accredited poet who has undertaken the 
labour of translation. The number further con¬ 
tains a lively account of Dirk Smits, a forgotten 
poet of the eighteenth century, who seems, by the 
extracts given, to have possessed exceptional lyric 
gifts. De Bonier continues to support the high 
standard of its early papers, and promises to take 
the foremost place among Dutch literary maga¬ 
zines. It is edited by two of the most prominent 
of the younger men of letters, Marcellus Emants 
and F. Srnit Kleiue. 

In the Revista Cont.emporanea for August 30 
Diaz de Benjumea upholds the claims of Andres 
Perez to the authorship of. the spurious Quijote, in 
opposition to those of Lope de Vega, advocated by 
Senor Mainez of Cadiz. Senor Nanot Renart has a 
very interesting article on “ Pedro IV. of Aragon, 
judged bv his Literary Works.” He remarks on the 
empty character of the chivalry of that age of 
transition, the fourteenth century. Rafael M. de 
Labra discourses on the change of the English 
constitution from 1832 to 1808. Since the latter 
date it is, he maintains, in reality though not in 
| name, simply a democracy. But why does a 
writer generally so well-informed speak of Lord 
Gladstone? b f . de la Vega's scientific dialogues 
in this number deal with microscopic research. 

M D'AmuDlE, of the Institute, has reprinted an 
article from the Revue des Questions Scienti/iques, 
on “ Les causes actuelles de l’esclavage en 
Ethiopie,” He reproaches the English Govern¬ 
ment with neglecting the nobler races of the 
North-East of Africa, while energetically putting 
down the negro slave-trade in the West. He 
acknowledges, however, that something has been 
gained by the right of search granted to British 


ships by the Khedive in the Red Sea. Tb 
pamphlet is enriched by curious anecdote of 
personal intercourse with slaves during a Rilkes 
of eleven years in Eastern Africa. 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler writes to call oar 
attention to a mistake in the article of Pri 1 
E. H. Palmer on De Vogiid's Syrie, Pale<m s : 
Mt. Athos (Academy, August 25.) The arasr 
of this book is not the eminent archawk.-f 
and traveller, Comte de VogiitS, lately amba®sj 
at Constantinople, but his nephew” Vicoimi ! 
Vogue, an attache at the French Enitea r 
St. Petersburg, and formerly in the same capit.r 
at Constantinople. Mr. Schuyler adds that ;a--- 
is a movement on foot, urged on by the Greek 
for turning the Russian monks away from he 
monastery of Mount Athos. 

In our notice of M. Thiers last week are t*» 
misprints. Vauvenargues is called “ the profmi 
thinker of the seventeenth century,” it should o: 
course, be eighteenth century; and the date :( 
Ste.-Beuve’s criticism on the Histoire du Cw*e 
et del'Empire should be November 24, 1855,nJ i 
1875. Ste.-Beuve died in 1809. j 

I 

We have received Mathematical ExtnmM 
Samuel H. Winter, new edition (lonrc-u. 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial InstiMt.'i. ‘ 
viii.; Advantages of Glengarriff as a Winta b- ' 
sort (Bush); The Government of the Empie.b • 
W. Boustield (Stanford) ; London, Chatham a i 
Dover Railway Panoramic Guide, by Hi 
Philp (Bemrose); Bibliography of Lancathv s 
Cheshire during 1870 (Manchester: Heywjv. 
Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Chvrai- 
England Sunday-School Institute ; Barm it* 
began, M.P., by' E. Jenkins (Mullan) ; Tin fi*. 
sures of House-Building, by J. F. Macfeta' 
(Routledge); Blunt's Book of Church Lu, T 
W. G. F. Phillimore, second edition (RiviagtsL-i; 
The Care and Cure of the Insane, by J. Mi r' ti 
Granville (llardwieke and Bogue); The L ‘-« 
Mahomet, by Samuel Green, new edition (Ugji 
Swan's translation of the Gesta Romanore-m 
Wynnard Hooper (Bell) ; The Vision or Oi 
&c., by Henry Allon, second edition (Ilodkrs* 
Stoughton) ; Elementary Treatise on the In‘ ?4 
Calculus, by B. Williamson, second efed 
(Longmans); Christianity and Morality, by FleaJ 
Wace, second edition (Pickering); Ih*~$ 
Economy, by Mrs. W. H. Wigley, revised elm 
(Murby); Count Amim's Rejig, authorised 
lation (Hardwicke and Bogue); Aryan 0ri~>| 
the Gaelic Race and Language, by the Very M 
Ulick J. Bourke, second edition (LoDsnM ! q| 
Church and Brodribb's translation of the -l'w 
of Tacitus, second edition, and of the Ilf 
third edition, completed by a reprint (rer.s 1 « 
the translation of the minor works (Macm;Ui{ 
Buxton Forman, Poetical Works of Percy L* 
Shelley, vol. iv. (Reeves and Turner); A 
book for Young Brewers, by U. E. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.); A Key to the St 
rative of the Four Gospels, by Canon Norris, m* 
edition revised (Rivingtons); Antholoyia G' 5 * 
or Passages from the Greek Poets or ranjf if 
Notes, by F. St. John Thackeray (Bell) - ./** 
legium Poeticum, or a Selection from OriJ f 
Tibullus, by the Rev. Percival Frost (Bell): S* 
Studies on Great. Sulyects, by J. A. 1 K 'f 
vol. iii., new edition (Longmans); Sayinoi » 
Doings of the Skittish Association (Taiuarwt-'A 
Brendon); A Protest against the Destrudu"^ 
Property by Elevated Railroads (New LA 
Thomas and Hagar) ; Figaro at 
Cuthbert Bede (Iieywood); Miller's Ele«f F 
Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical, revistdU • " 
bert MacLeod,F.C.S. (Longmans); Keirn's Ib'f 
of Jesus of Nazara, translated by Arthur Rsr - — 
vol. iii. (Williams and Norgate); The U * ’/"' 
Year-Book for 1875, by H. H. Ilayter i 1 '" j 
Robertson); Taine's Geschichte der evyw 
Literatur, deutsch bearbeitet von Leof™. '. 
scher, Part I. (Leipzig: Gunther); The 
of Laughter and Smiling, second edition, wi 
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unplement entitled “ ^Critical Essay on Critics 
ad Criticism,” by G. Vasey (J. Burns); Rotes on 
ht Church Catechism, by J. Wilkins (Relfe 
tethers); The Keys of the Apocalypse, by i. 
1. Morgan (Elliot Stock) ; The Fourth Course of 
terminations and Certificates of Teachers tn 
elementary Schools, by Maria S. Wallace (Moz- 
ev and Smith); 1Vho was Carton f (Hardwicke 
n'd Bogue); Silver Coins issued in England since 
he Conquest, by J. Henry (J. Henry) ; Arithmetic 
or il,e Use of Schools, by J. Barter (Daldy, le¬ 
ister and Co.) ; Petites Leqons lie Conversation et 
't Orammaire, by F. Julien (Sampson Low) ; Die 
\'tue Geiellschaft: Mmatschrift fiir Socialwissen- 
ckaft, hrsg. v. F. Wiede (Zurich). 


PORBtGH REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

0A57VR Jamn5p : i. Pahlavi, Gujarati and English Dictionary. 

bev Critique, Sept 15. By M. James Dar most e ter. 

Iall Fiuedward. Edition of Trof. H. H. Wilson’s Vishnu 
Parana. VoL V., Part 2. Revue Critique, Sept. 15. By M. 
A. Barth . 

'noLLitPE, Antony. The American Senator. Canadian Monthly 

for .September, 

.'EfTWOow, Prof. J. O. Lapidarium Walliae. Part I. Jenaer 
Liirratur:eituny, Sept. 15. By E. HUbtier. 
fiM P.W. History of Great Britain during the Keign of 
Qa-en Anne. Revue Critique, Sept. 15. By M. Ch. Bemont. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

lira the completion of Mr. Stanley’s marvellous 
>uitot across tropical Africa, and his descent of 
w Lualaba-Congo, the last of the greater pro¬ 
ems of African geography has been finally 
>lved. Although it was sufficiently clear, on 
leteorological grounds alone, that the Lualaba 
mid not form part of the river of Egypt, there 
ere pot wanting those who still inclined to 
mugstone's great hope that the Lualaba would 
tiraatelv prove to belong to the Nile system; 
hers supposed that it might empty itself into 
me vast inland lake without outlet, or with Dr. 
ogre, the late explorer of the country of the 
uata Yanvo, believed that it might shrink 
■to the comparatively insignificant channel of the 
row.:. Now, however, the Chambese-Luapula- 
liahba-Congo (as it is variously known along its 
urse of more than 3,000 miles) takes its place 
the greatest by far, if not the longest, of African 
rers. The forest country of Ureggu, through 
hich Stanley marched northward from Nyangwe, 
ay be recognised as the country of the Balegga, 
ported in that direction by Livingstone and 
ameron, and pointed out to Sir Samuel Baker as 
ing south-west of the Albert Nyanza. Thence- 
rward, however, his march and voyage by the 
ter to the west coast was through a totally un- 
aown region. One of the most remarkable and 
respected features of his discovery is that of the 
rest northward sweep of the river, to two de- 
rees north of the equator, before it bends south- 
eetward to the Atlantic, a fact which sufficiently 
recants for the annual rise of the Congo on the 
•est coast in September and October, without the 
•■pethesis of large northern tributaries. The 
,J *« course of the Welle river of Schweinfurth 
"d its relations to the Shari, the Binue or the 
now become the main problem of African 
■ydrography. 

Tan Geographical Department of the India 
jTice, from the charge of which Mr. Clements 
d irsham is retiring, may be said to have been 
Willed contemporaneously with the East India 
wnipany, for only two months after the charter 
j been granted by Queen Elizabeth to the 
"“‘•on merchants, Richard Hakluyt was engaged 
horuary, 1001) in preparing memoranda of 
vie chief places where spices grew and of the pro- 
lueta to be obtained from the porta of the Indies. 

P years later Edward Wright, the first 
uizushtnan to publish the principle of Mercator’s 
/"jection, was appointed to compile maps and 
arts and keep records of voyages; but it was 
wt until the acquisition of Bengal by Lord Clive 
the land surveys of Rennell, “ the father 


of Indian geography,” were begun. In 1700 
Alexander Dalrymple became head of the Geo¬ 
graphical Department at the India Office, 
and laboured with Rennell, who had returned 
to England in 1782, in the preparation of 
his great map of Hindustan. From the time of 
Dalrymple'e death, in 1808, the post remained 
vacant for two years, until tiie accumulation of 
materials led to the appointment of Captain 
James Horsburgh, who, with the assistance of 
Mr. John Walker (appointed in 1825), carried on 
the work of preparing and engraving the sheets of 
the Indian Atlas until 1830, Sir Charles Wilkins, 
the librarian, taking charge of original maps and 
memoirs. From 1830, when Sir Charles Wilkins 
and Captain Horsburgh died, neglect of geo¬ 
graphical work began ; soon the work ceased to be 
performed at all: records were lost or left to rot, 
and even the correspondence books were destroyed, 
many precious documents being sold as waste 
paper. Such was the state of matters when in 
1807 Mr. Clements Markham began to examine 
into the state of geographical business in 
the India Office, and to prepare a scheme for 
introducing an efficient system. During his 
previous experience in other Departments 
— in the Secret Department, through the 
periods of the Persian War and the Indian 
Mutinies; in the Revenue Department; in super¬ 
intending the collection of chinchona plants and 
seeds in South America from 1850 to 1801, and 
introducing the cultivation of these in India; in 
the Public Works Department; in inspecting and 
reporting on the Indian chinchona plantations, 
and on the pearl fisheries; and in drawing up an 
elaborate memoir on the systems of irrigation in 
India—Mr. Markham had become fully convinced 
of the necessity of a Department for the prompt 
supply of geographical information, nnd had 
gained ample knowledge of the principles which 
should guide its organisation. His proposals, made 
in April, 1807, that he should receive charge of all 
geographical and kindred work, that the valuable 
collection of maps and documents, then lying in a 
heapinacorner of a passage of the India Office should 
be properly arranged and cared for, and that effectual 
steps should be taken for utilising all work done 
in India, were supported by General Stracbey, 
by Colonel Walker, Superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, by Sir Bartle Frere, and 
Colonel Thuillier, and met with full approval. 
Accordinglv, on his return to England, after bemg 
employed by the Treasury as Geographer to the 
Abyssinian Expedition, Mr. Markham was placed 
in charge of the geographical work. During the 
ten years which have since elapsed the Geogra¬ 
phical Department of the India Office has been 
thoroughly organised and brought into a high 
state of efficiency by Mr. Markham’s exertions, 
and has accomplished much important and valu¬ 
able work. The services of Mr. Trelawney 
Saunders were secured for the Department; under 
his care the precious collection of maps has been 
arranged, and a general catalogue of every geogra¬ 
phical document in the India Office, including 
the original manuscript work of Rennell, has 
been prepared. Mr. Markham’s Memoir• on the 
Indian Surveys, a complete history of the scienti¬ 
fic surveys from their commencement; his Report 
on the Moral and Material lb-ogress of India, pre¬ 
sented to Parliament in April, 1873, written with 
the object of promoting general interest in Indian 
affairs, and universally approved and praised; his 
Narrative of the Missions to Tibet ; and the 
Abstracts of the Reports of the Surveys in India, 
all formed part of the departmental work. One of 
the many important questions actively taken up 
by the new Department was that of the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Indian Marine Surveys, which had been 
entirely neglected since 1861, to the great detri¬ 
ment of commerce and of coast navigation ; the 
result gained after much persevering labour being 
the establishment of a Marine Survey Department 
at Calcutta, and tho restoration to efficiency of 
this most necessary branch of the public service. 


Although Mr. Markham’s energetic perseverance 
has thus restored the Geographical Depart¬ 
ment of the India Office to vitality, and has 
made it an indispensable section of the establish¬ 
ment in spite of many obstructions and dis¬ 
couragements, bis official position in connexion 
with it has all along been an unsatisfactory and 
anomalous one. He was entirely unpaid, and, 
notwithstanding several appeals, was never placed 
in responsible charge of the Department which he 
had, as it were, created. Under these circum¬ 
stances his resignation of his position at the India 
Office is not surprising, though it cannot be other¬ 
wise than a matter of great regret that the public 
service should lose a man of such abilities and 
rare working power. 

The sixth number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society for the session of 
1870-7 is unusually interesting. In addition to 
Bishop Orowther's “Notes on the River Niger,” 
and Mr. E. Hutchinson's account of the progress 
of the Victoria Nyanza Expedition of the Church 
Missionary Society, read at the meeting of 
June 11, it contains Mr. A. R. Wallace’s learned 
lecture on the comparative antiquity of conti¬ 
nents as indicated bv the distribution of living 
and extinct animals. In the “ Additional Notices,” 
which, as on the present occasion, frequently con¬ 
tain the most interesting matter communicated to 
the Society, Mr. Clements R. Markham leads off 
with a paper on the “ Results of the Arctic Ex¬ 
pedition of 1876-6.” After due consideration of 
the best routes for future Arctic expeditions, 
Mr. Markham comes to the conclusion that the 
greatest advantages are offered by (1) the Jones 
Souud route, the work of which will be to con¬ 
nect North Lincoln with Aldrich's farthest, and 
to ascertain the limits of the Palaeocrvstic Sea in 
that direction ; and (2) the East Greenland route, 
to connect Cape Bismarck with Beaumont’s 
farthest, and to complete the discovery of Green¬ 
land. But, he adds, with equal advantages as 
regards the chance of success, the East Greenland 
route oilers geographical results of greater im¬ 
portance—viz., the completion of the discovery 
of that vast mass of glacier-bearing land. In con¬ 
clusion, Mr. Markham urges that 
“ The Council of the Royal Geographical Society ought 
not to relax its efforts after one success, but that there 
should be continuity in its measures, and that, through 
good report and evil report, it should steadily per¬ 
severe until the exploration of the unknown region 
round the North Pole is complete.” 


This paper is accompanied by a useful map of the 
Arctic Regions, drawn by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein. 
Under the head of “ Notes of Recent Journeys in 
South America ” are included two distinct papers 
by Mr. Alfred Simsou. The first gives an account 
of his journey from Guayaquil to the Napo, by the 
Upper Pastassa route, iu the course of which he 
endeavours to illustrate the varied configuration of 
the surface of the country by a description of 
portions of his wanderings “ through its almost 
inaccessible passes, rich tropical valleys, 
bleak snow-capped heights, fertile and desert 
plains, and foaming rivers.” In his other 

E Mr. Simsou describes his ascent of the 
Putumayo (I$a). This contribution is 
the more valuable as the river is almost un¬ 
known even by name, and no traveller seems to 
have followed its course, nor has any naturalist 
explored its fauna and flora. Mr. Sirnson ascended 
the river in a steam gun-launch belonging to the 
Brazilian Government, to pioneer the way for a 
steamer fitted out by an energetic Columbian of 
Popayan, who desired to explore this route 
thoroughly for commercial purposes. In bis brief 
contribution on the translation and transliteration 
of Chinese geographical names, Mr. F. P. Smith 
appears to labour under the mistaken impression 
tnat he is throwing new light on this well-worn sub¬ 
ject. Captain H. O. Marsh's paper, descriptive of 
a journey overland from Poti, on the Black Sea, to 
India, vid Meshed, Herat, Candahar, and the 
Bolan Pass, contains matter of a different calibre, 
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and well deserves perusal. Captain Marsh, like 
Captain Burnaby, met with a serious disappoint¬ 
ment on his adventurous journey, though his 
came from a diii'erent quarter, lie had evidently 
set his heart on visiting Cabul, and was making 
great preparations at Candahar for the journey, 
when a letter arrived from the Amir, asking 
if lie had had permission from his Government 
to travel, and, if not, directing him to 
depart at once for India by the lower or southern 
road, via Quetta and Kolat. Dr. Kirk's note of a 
visit to the Mungao district, the most southerly 
division of the Zanzibar dominions, is chiefly re¬ 
markable for the information that the slave-trade 
is at an end there, and that, in consequence, a 
healthy commerce has sprung up. The next paper 
is one by Mr. II. Cottam, a Ceylon planter, detail¬ 
ing an unsuccessful attempt to explore an over¬ 
land route from India to China, via Assam, the 
Teuga-pani river, Khnmti and Singphoo country, 
across the Irrawaddi river into Yunnan. In the 
course of his journey Mr. Cottam visited the 
Brahma Khund or Sacred Pool of Buddha, as has 
been recorded in a previous issue of the Acadkmt. 
He was singularly unfortunate in the matter of 
weather, for during twenty-two days successively 
he encountered heavy rain, with thunder, light¬ 
ning, and strong winds, and this alone is sufficient 
to account for the failure of the expedition. The 
volume before us concludes with a full report of 
the meeting at the Mansion House in support of 
the African Exploration Fund, and the minutes 
of a conference respecting the feasibility of a line 
of overland telegraph through Africa to connect 
the lines in South Africa with those of Egypt. 

The just-published Bulletin of the Socidtd Beige 
de Gdograpbie contains, among other matter, an 
article by M. Suttor on the Congo and the country 
bordering thereon, and one by M. Genonceaux 
on Stanley s Explorations. M. Jacquemiu contri¬ 
butes a first paper on the Transvaal, and Major 
Adan the fourth instalment of his history 
of African explorations. We cannot say much 
for the execution of the maps in this number, and 
for neatness and clearness they certainly will not 
bear comparison with those issued by most geo¬ 
graphical societies. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

Among American Reviews the International is 
always conspicuous. The number for September- 
October has several able literary articles. A paper 
by Alexander H. Stephens on the “ Letters of 
Junius” sensibly and ably contents itself with 
showing who Junius was not, and more especially 
that he was not Sir Philip Francis—not one 
dependent on subordinate office, but a man of 
learned leisure and of the highest legal training. 
By the way, in page 611, Thomas Lyttleton, a son 
of George Lord Lyttleton, and a suspected author 
of these famous letters, is called M.P. ioxBreedley 
in 1708. It should be Bewdley. Prof. Sheldon 
Amos furnishes valuable data, statistics and re¬ 
flections on “Modern Armiesand Modes of Warfare, 
as bearing upon Peace; ” and Dr. Francis Wharton 
goes a long way towards proving, in Queen Caro¬ 
line's case at any rate, that the boasted impartiality 
of English judges when the highest political 
stakes are concerned has been unconsciously, 
perhaps, but still largely, influenced by their poli¬ 
tical sympathies. In proof he cites Lord Eldon, 
Sir John Leach, and Lord Iiedesdale. A second 
literary article in this number deals a little hesi¬ 
tatingly with Mr. Page's Life of Thomas de 
Quince;/, in which the writer oscillates between 
admiration and disparagement, chargingDeQuincey 
with consummate egotism, constant exaggeration, 
and not infrequent revealing of secrets. It 
seems as if the reviewer's animus was by no 
means consonant with Mr. Page's view." A 
third paper on “ The late World's Display ” is full 
of statistical and comparative interest, whether 
as regards live-stock and food supplies, or manu¬ 
factures. 


Lippincott's Magazine has its two excellently- 
illustrated articles, “ Among the Kabyles,” and a 
“ Paduan Holiday,” the latter the more attractive 
of the two, because Charlotte Adams, its author, 
has seized the bright idea of peopling the streets 
of modern Patavium on St. Antonio's day with 
the dramatis personae of Katherine and Petruchio. 

It is withal very realistic and amusing: introduces 
a good sprinkling of history, en passant, and is 
capitally illustrated. “A Law unto Herself” pro¬ 
gresses, and George Macdonald's “Marquis of 
Lossie ” comes to an end. “ A Summer Evening's 
Dream ” strikes us as a more fanciful and far¬ 
fetched effort of fiction. There are two pretty 
bits of poetry, the latter a translation from Ileiue; 
one or two good sketches— e.g., “ The Battle of 
Brandywine in 1777,” by Howard Jenkins, and 
“ A Venetian of the Eighteenth Century as well 
as on ornithological paper by Ernest Ingersoll, 
which introduces us to transatlantic misnomered 
blackbirds. Perhaps, however, the most enter¬ 
taining paper is one by, we suppose, the Editor on 
Mdme. Patterson-Bounparte, the repudiated wife 
of Jerome, King of Wiirtemberg, a brilliant, 
handsome, spirited daughter of Baltimore, of whom 
Baron Bonstettin, savant and philanthropist, said 
justly, “ Ah! si elle n'est pas reine de Westphalie, 
elle est au moins reine des ccuurs.” 

Tire colour of the Baclieal lin-iew's cover re¬ 
minds us of the corsair who 

“ Said to his gallant crew. 

Up with tho black flag, down with the blue 
and, accordingly, we are not surprised at an un¬ 
compromising “ no quarter” to aught save Radical 
opinions and the most pronounced exponents of 
them. McOlennan's views on Female Kinship 
and Maternal Filiation are warmly justified, and 
pronounced “ able to renovate in a large measure 
tho history and science of jurisprudence.” “ Walt 
Whitman ” is the subject of a very pronounced, 
though certainly able, literary criticism; but a 
piece of poetry headed “ Paul at Athens ” out- 
herods Herod, and beggars pronouncedness in 
despite of all that European irreverence could 
utter. 

The New Englander, No. cxl., July, 1877 
(published at Newhaven), is a quarterly of more 
temperate opinions, in spite of its motto, “ Nnllius 
addictus jurare in verba magislri." It sets the 
literary world at its ease and in complacent rela¬ 
tion with the rest of its fellow-men in an article 
“ On the Relation of the Student Life to Health 
and Longevity”—an article which not only main¬ 
tains that the student has a better established 
“ expectation of life ” than the clergyman or pro¬ 
fessional man, but that he has more to live for in 
“ honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” A 
more learned but not less readable article is based 
“ On Bible Hygiene,” and contains much curious 
matter as to the disease and phenomena of 
leprosy. Another well-thought-out paper ap¬ 
proaches the consideration of Robertson's (of 
Brighton) Life and Writings, from an opposite 
point of view to the Rev. George M'Crie s llvli- 
gion of our Literature. Another paper, “ Shall 
Womanhood be Abolished ? ” will command many 
readers by the curiosity of its title, though there 
is much in its arguments and authorities to justify 
the writer in his vehement and hostile pleadings 
against the masculinisation of womankind. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for September will be 
found lively instalments of the “ Queen of Sheba ” 
and “ A Counterfeit Presentment,” the two cur¬ 
rent novels; and in the poetry department a very 
musical and sweet-toned piece, “ The Silver 
Bridge,” by Mis.s E. A. Allen. Mr. E. H. 
Knight's survey of the “Crude and Curious In¬ 
ventions at the Centennial Exhibition ” discusses 
the implements of husbandry, among which the 
New Zealand spade carries 11 s back to Hesiod, and 
the Japanese to Columella and Ciucinnatus. 
Among strictly literary papers must be named 
T. R. Lounsbury’s “Fictitious Lives of Chaucer,” 
which gives a lucid sketch of the influence upon 


these of the ascription to the poet of the"Tens, 
ment of Love.” It affected pretentiously the U> 
graphy by Dart to Urry's edition of ChauM 
in 1721, and all that have followed to the mi.iolt 
of this century more or less, Sir Harris Xicds 
being the first to play the destructive, an! t; 
cause the “edifice of fiction” to crumble awn 
Mr. Lounsbury posts the reader up in the ii 
cussions between Mr. Furnivall, director ofi 
Early English Text Society, and Mr. Brad-hi 
the Trinity Librarian, and shows much acumen 
noting the discrepancies in style between i 
“ Testament of Love ” and Chaucer's adn ::.r 
prose works. “ A Study of De Stendhal,' w 
of his Le Rouge el Le Noir, by Eugene Bac¬ 
ks a paper of like merit. “ Waverley Oaks" kre- 
title of a pleasant and idyllic tree-gossip. 

The Celtic Magazine (J. Menzies and Co. 
Edinburgh), No. xxii., is a very respectable si- 
pennyworth, containing a good account of i- 
Battfe of Sheriffmuir, in the “ Fifteen,” nod so! 
more graphic description of the Rout of Moy.ai: 
the flight of Lord Loudon and 1,500 Ik-vsis 
troops before Donald Frazer, the blacksmr.i : 
the Chief of Moy, just before Culloden, in res 
“ Forty-five.” A’ Highland Superstition, “Alai 
Duinn,” is very well and weirdly told; and :>? 
is a paper, in his own vehement and peiterr- 
style, on the Education of the Highlander, 8a 
the Scoto-elassic pen of Prof. Blackie, whoa 5 
take to be the Celtic Magazine's “ Magnus Aji 


M. THIERS AS AN HISTORIAN. 

[The fudoicing interesting criticism arrted • 


late for publication last week. ] 

He was before everything a journalist, a rik 
licist: a rapid, brilliant, and sensible 
sateur, for whom alike speech and wrilire »j 
pre-eminently means of action, having to 

n. nract.iral result—viz., the Dt-rs-lre.." * 


aim a practical result—viz., the pen,are-;,: 
those to whom they are addressed. It was ?;* 
time before he discovered the form of uucrj* 
most fitted for his talent. Endowed will dj 
Marseillaise volubility, he began by writire ui 
speaking with a certain oratorical ampiini.J 
certain llorid emphasis ; but after he had ac-pi* 
more sureness and experience, he soon cfetM 
his manner, and developed a style of writing s» 
speaking at once simple, abundant, and IV* 
more facile than accurate, more lucid than p 
ful, in which all is sacrificed to the purp-.sl 
view—viz., clearness and demonstration. A 4 
cere passion, often mixed with somewhat ” 4 
sonal vanity, but generally inspired less by vim^JJ 
of temperament than by definiteness of convict* 
and the ardent desire of communicating 
he believed to be true, animated and col 
the somewhat invertebrate and diffuse matt-r* 
his discourse. This passion at times raise! * 
to the level of real eloquence, just as his la s’ 

p • 1 .. • .j i_ e:__1_*._ 


of mind pointed by his ardent patriotism P llc ^j 


at times an historic sense of singular depth- 


famous evidence which he gave respecting ■ 


events of September 4 before tbe Commi-s/ 3 


Enquiry of the National Assembly is in tbs » 
spect a chef d'amrre ; and will remain the 
speech and the finest piece of history which 
owe to M. Thiers. . . 

Lamartine admirably defined M. Thiers 
quence when he wrote in 1830 as follows:— 

“ II ne frapp,-lit. pas los grands coups, mais 1 * 
frappait uno multitude do petits avee lesque- 
brisait les ministeres, les majoritus, et les tran-s 
n’avait pas les gestes d'anio de Mirabeau, n; -’; 
await sa force en detail; il avait pris - ;l j, 
Mirabeau sur la tribune, et it en await m ^ 
flechcs. II en penpiit a droite et a gauche «* j” 
blees; surl'une etaitOerit ‘raisonnement'; e» r 
‘ sarcasmo ’; sur celle-ci ‘ grieu,’ sur cebe-» t 
sion.’ Cetait uue nuee, on n’y eebappait P 35 - _ 

M. Thiers was neither a scholar nor a tiiujj 
but he had acquired by practice in affairs 8 
npnnnintftnoA with administration. With P ■ 


acquaintance with administration, 
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mil with finance. His marvellous memory, his 
,-ast reading, and his practical energy, (Hive him 
he largest and most varied information; his 
iractical sense and his experience supplied the 
ack of meditation and profundity of thought, 
i wonderful ensemble of mediocre qualities in 
perfect equilibrium and brought into play by an 
ndefatigable energy gave him a superiority which 
night in certain moments pass for genius. 

That which M. Thiers was as a journalist and a 
peaker, he was also as an historian. Here, also, 
te remained a publicist and a man of action : we 
oust not ask of him either completeness or depth ; 
le only says what he knows, and he says it with 
. particular audience in view. The characteristic 
>[ the publicist is to write always with his public 
n his eye; he thinks and he writes not so much 
die mere results of his reflections or his studies, 
but is influenced, modified, transformed by those 
whom he addresses. It was thus with M. Thiers. 
His Uitiory of the Revolution, written during the 
feiomtion, was an apology for the revolutionary 
reriod adapted to the Liberals of that time. All 
hesc had been successful against Louis XVIII. and 
IbnrlesX. M. Thiers satisfied by turns all the 
ections of the Opposition. With a fatalism 
vhich las often been the subject of censure, he 
liaised the men of the Constituent Assembly as 
igainst the defenders of the ancien rtgime, the 
iinmdists as against the Assembly, the Jacobins 
sagainst the Girondists, the men of Tbermidor 
8 against the men of the Terror. He knew how 
_ > make an admirable use of all the printed docu- 
" he had before him at Paris; but he never 
reamed of carrying his researches further, of 
truing over original records, examining the re¬ 
ads of each important day of the Revolution, of 
teh personage in the drama, llis fatalism pro- 
Mel him with a philosophy at once convenient 
)d short; and his only care was to narrate with 
relmess and vigour. His History of the C'on- 
iate and the Umpire is a more mature work, 
ore studied, more meditated than the History of 
* Revolution, but it has the same faults, 
t this case M. Thiers had access to many 
anuscript documents, but he only used them as 
political speaker makes use of facts and figures 
-for the needs of his cause. Intentionally or 
lintentionallv, he has neglected entire nspects of 
is subject, and keeps in view only those about 
hid. he has theses to support. Administration, 
lan.-e, war. seemed at that time the only things 
ortiiv of the attention of a statesman : they were 
wirdingly the only objects of his attention as an 
storian. The movements of the public mind, 
aimers, public education, the development of 
ter.iture, religion, had only a secondary value for 
an. and play no part in his History of Kapoleon. 
laving begun it under Louis Philippe at a time 
hen the Liberals were still united with the Bona- 
Ulists, profoundly imbued as he was with the nd- 
hfiNtmtive ideas of the Empire, and with some 
retension to being a strategist himself, he shows 
ihis first volumes an exaggerated admiration for 
"* great captain who organised the Revolution, 
■ate, under the Second Empire, and writing for a 
deration which threw back on Napoleon I. the 
yum inspired by Napoleon III., and also with the 
ustoric fatalism which made him admire success 
nn condemn failure, he became severe towards the 
iero whom he had before unreservedly praised. 

This slightly superficial point of view, conform- 
°g m it does to the illiberal passions of the great 
lubjic. doubtless contributed to the success of the 
Mo *' but deprives it of a permanent value, as 
®uch as the incompleteness in the manner of treat- 
Wnt and in the documents used. M. Thiers, again, 
™ ignored foreign documents; and accordingly 
7 s wor k gives no idea of the state of Europe at the 
"me °f Napoleon—either of its political or social 
condition, or of the sentiments animating foreign 
It is as a narrative that the Histon/ of 
1 ' on fulate and the Empire is admirable. Never 
military and diplomatic affairs endowed with 
uch life. There are portions, like the first Italian 


campaign, which are veritable masterpieces. As 
an historian, though his point of view is less large, 
his originality of treatment inferior, while his 
practical sense and the justness of his judgment 
are greater, M. Thiers recalls the manner of 
Macaulay. 

But, I repeat, it is wronging M. Thiers to judge 
him from a single point of view. He was above 
all, and always, a man of action. He acted all 
his life and in every sort of way—as journalist, 
deputy, minister, man of the world, historian, 
academician, ambassador, first magistrate. No 
man has been more persevering, more rouiinier 
even, in his ideas; none has shown more adroit¬ 
ness in giving etlect to them. A man of sense 
before everything; a patriot, endowed with wit, 
judgment, penetration, always keeping himself 
in a middle region which rendered him accessible 
to all; he remains the noblest and most complete 
representative of the liberal French bourgeoisie of 
the nineteenth century with all its qualities and 
all its defects. 

In the last twenty years of his life he began 
two new works, a History of Florence and a 
System of Natural Philosophy. We must not 
regret that he did not live to finish them. He 
had neither the erudition nor the speculative 
qualities necessary for such efforts. M. Thiers 
lias accomplished his work; he has died in his 
full glory, after haviug bestowed upon his country 
all that he was capable of bestowing upon her. 
Up to his last hours he was a happy man. 

’ G. Monod. 


m. Thiers’ wile. 

M. Thiers has left a considerable legacy to his 
country. By an article in his will of which up to 
the present moment only his intimate friends have 
been aware, he leaves to the State not only all his 
collections, but also the immense historical 
materials which he had gathered for his works, 
as well ns the house which he had partly rebuilt 
with the funds voted by the National Assembly 
after the defeat of the Commune. We under¬ 
stand that this house will be converted into a 
museum. The packets of MSS., comprising docu¬ 
ments of the highest political and diplomatic in¬ 
terest, which he used for his History of the Revo¬ 
lution and his History of the Consulate and the 
Empire, and which had been given him or 
transcribed for him by the surviving members 
of the families of the historical personages con¬ 
cerned, or by the Chancelleries of the various coun¬ 
tries, will be deposited in the National Archives, 
after the friends of the deceased have selected from 
them all matter of a purely personal nature. This 
explains why the Government abstained from 
sealing them up, as is customary with the papers 
of late Ministers the day after their death. The 
copies of Italian paintings which M. Thiers had 
had executed for him, mostly in water-colour, by 
the pupils of the Ecole de Rome, will be presented 
to the Museum at Marseilles, his native town. 
We hear, too, that a committee is being organised 
by the editors of the Republican newspapers for 
the purpose of opening a subscription for the 
erection of a statue of the deceased statesman in 
front of his house in the Place Saint-Georges. 


TILE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 

As the time for this important meeting draws 
near, the prospects of its unqualified success be¬ 
come more and more assured. A hundred British 
libraries, including almost all of any note, have 
sent in their adhesion, and the number of tickets 
already taken by librarians and others interested 
in the aims of the Conference points to a large 
attendance. 

It is not yet known how many Continental 
librarians will be present; but Prof, the Abbate 
Mondino, vice-librarian of the Biblioteca Na- 
zionale, Palermo, has already arrived in England, 
and from France will certainly come M. Leopold 
Delisle, director of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 


Paris; M. Guillaume Depping, librarian at the 
Bibliotheque Ste.-Genevieve, Paris; M. le Comte 
de Marsy, one of the curators of the public 
library of Conipiegno ; and M. le Baron O. de 
Watteville, of the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, the officer charged with the general superin¬ 
tendence of French libraries. A numerous delega¬ 
tion of the leading American librarians is known 
to have sailed from New York on the 8th inst. 
Among them are the representatives of the public 
libraries of Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis, New¬ 
ton, and Worcester; the libraries of Brown and 
Harvard Universities; the Boston Athenaeum; 
the Library Company and Loganian Library of 
Philadelphia; the Fletcher Library at Burling¬ 
ton ; aud the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
They will have reached England before these lines 
are in print, and propose spending the interval be¬ 
fore the Conference in a tour of inspection to the 
chief provincial libraries. 

Much gratification has been caused by the in¬ 
telligence that the Lord Mayor purposes entertain¬ 
ing at dinner on October 4 those librarians from 
other countries whose presence is expected, toge¬ 
ther with a large number of English librarians. 
This recognition comes with special fitness from 
the representative of a Corporation which main¬ 
tains out of its own revenues a free public library. 
Mr. J. Winter Jones will also give a reception at 
his house on the afternoon of October 3, after 
the visit of the Conference to the British Museum. 

The Organising Committee will nominate to 
additional vice-presidencies Sir Redmond Barry, 
President of the (Melbourne) Public Library of 
Victoria; Prof. Justin Winsor, lately superin¬ 
tendent of the Boston (U.S.) Public Library, and 
now librarian of Harvard University ; Mr. W. H. 
Poole, Public Librarian of Chicago; Mr. Lloyd 
P. Smith, Librarian of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia; and Prof. Mondino. A like elec¬ 
tion from among the French visitors will be made 
at the next meeting, when the vacant nomina¬ 
tions for the council will also be filled up. 

The Organising Committee have considered and 
revised their secretary’s draft of a constitution for 
the proposed Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, and have decided on recommending it 
to the Conference for adoption. It specifies that 
the “ main object ” of the association “ shall be to 
unite all persons engaged or interested in library 
work, for the purpose of promoting the best pos¬ 
sible administration of existing libraries, and the 
formation of new ones where desirable. It shall 
also aim at the encouragement of bibliographi¬ 
cal research.” The annual subscription is fixed at 
a guinea, and the government of the association is 
vested in an annually elected council, consisting 
of a president, three vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
and two secretaries, together with twelve other 
members. Of these twelve not more than eight 
can be re-elected at the end of the year, and 
monopoly of office is further guarded against by a 
rule providing that the president and vice-presi¬ 
dents shall not be capable of holding the same 
offices more than two successive years. There is 
to be an annual meeting, and, lest London should 
be undulv favoured by a preponderating influence 
of metropolitan votes, the same town is not to be 
chosen twice in succession. Monthly meetings 
are to he held in London, at which papers and 
suggestions will be considered and reported on to 
the council; the establishment of a museum of 
library designs and appliances is also contem¬ 
plated, and the gradual acquisition of a biblio¬ 
graphical library. Finally, sanction is given to 
the formation of local committees, whose recom¬ 
mendations are to he considered and reported on 
by the meetings in London. 

The scheme of this constitution is so compre¬ 
hensive, and the regard paid in it to the interests 
of the provincial librarians so scrupulous, that its 
adoption by the Conference, and the election of 
the first council, are looked for with some degree 
of confidence. 
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LETTER FROM CHINA. 

Chefoo, China : July 18,1877. 

The literature of the day in China wears more 
and more each year the impress of foreign ideas. 

The recently published Journal of the Chinese 
Ambassador in England shows with sufficient 
clearness that he is a man of liberal mind. He was 
diligent with his pencil, and wrote a full diary 
during his voyage from Shanghai to Southampton; 
at Hongkong, Singapore, Ceylon, in the Suez 
Canal, at Malta anil at Gibraltar he engaged ac¬ 
tively in collecting facts. He studies schools 
and prisons. He describes the arrangement of 
courts of justice and the contents of museums. 
He takes notes of batteries and garrisons. He ob¬ 
serves religious customs and ancient inscriptions. 
If anyone is conspicuous for paying him atten¬ 
tions, a note will be made of it in the ambassa¬ 
dor’s journal. If anything like roughness or ex¬ 
uberance of spirits occurs, leading to oddities, he 
remarks it, and it will go down to posterity. 
“ A chiel’s amang ye takin notes, and faith he’ll 
prent it.” He holds progressive views, and com¬ 
bats the conservative party of his country. He is 
profoundly impressed, not only with the military 
power of \Vestern nations, but with their political 
wisdom. He is well acquainted with the history 
of his own country, and supports his views by 
appeals to past events. In the intervals of landing 
at ports of call he was not idle. He fills up the 
days when he was at sea with interesting disqui¬ 
sitions on politics, on religious toleration, on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. He gets acquainted with 
leading articles from the Timet newspaper by 
means of his translators. He has studied the 
journals of former travellers to Europe, and 
recent books on geography by Chinese authors. 
He speaks with frankness on the views held by 
Wen siang, the Prime Minister lately deceased, 
upon political questions connected with the Roman 
Catholic missions, and shows an interest in 
describing what he saw both of Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

The object of the Government in Peking in so 
promptly printing this Journal, and allowing it to 
be put on sale at a cheap rate, is probably to fami¬ 
liarise the public mind with liberal views. The 
truth is that the members of the Government are 
more liberal in sentiment than they dare to be in 
action. They wish for railways and telegraphs, but 
they do not venture to risk the formidable oppo¬ 
sition they would certainly incur by vigorously 
commencing their construction. They desire to 
see the mind of the reading public enlightened on 
matters of foreign policy; they are glad of the 
opportunity of circulating widely the opinions of 
the ambassador to England on what ought to be 
•China’s policy towards the nations of Europe. 
Perhaps no prominent member of the Government 
would be found to speak as boldly as he does on 
this subject; but not one of them would object to 
the circulation of what the ambassador has said 
on his own responsibility in this diary. It is pos¬ 
sible also that the Government, in ordering the 
publication at their new printing-press in Peking, 
provided with moveable types, has felt a pleasure 
m allowing to go forth to the world a lively de¬ 
scription by a native Chinese of his first impres¬ 
sions of foreign civilisation, and the wonders of 
the sea. They are not insensible to the advantage 
of opening wide the door of foreign knowledge to 
their countrymen. 

The Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade has recently published in Chinese a state¬ 
ment of the objects oi the Society. A native society 
has been formed at Canton for putting down opium 
smoking. This society has printed a variety of 
short essays, criticising the published statement of 
the British society. The authors say what they 
choose, and it is not to be wondered at if they 
take in some instances a perverse view. Some of 
them speak of the British society as constituted in 
the interest of those connected with the opium 
trade. The attempt to persuade the Chinese that 
they should themselves stop the cultivation of 


the poppy is part of a scheme for extending the 
trade in opium from India. Other critics admit 
that the object of the statement is kindly, and the 
language well chosen and plausible, but doubt 
whether the methods recommended are such as can 
be readily carried out. What the authors of these 
essays do not agree with is that China should be 
called on to take the initiatory step by prohibit¬ 
ing the growth of the poppy, and the practice 
of opium-smoking within her own territories. 
They rather press on England the duty of taking 
the initiatory step, and resolutely stopping the 
cultivation of the poppy in India. They recom¬ 
mend that the ambassador now in London should, 
therefore, be directed to place the matter before 
the British Queen, and let a prohibition at once 
be issued by her authority of the opium trade 
between India and China. 

In this opinion they do not agree with the 
ambassndor himself, whose memorial to his 
sovereign on the opium question has just been 
made public in China. In it he recommends a 
course of stringent action to be at once entered 
on by the Chinese Government, to bring to an end 
all poppy-cultivation and all opium-smoking 
throughout the Empire. He thinks that China 
has certainly something to do in the matter, 
and he dithers entirely from those wild theorists 
among his countrymen, who urge the wretched 
policy of extending the poppv-cultivation in 
China to the utmost in the hope of stopping 
by increased home supply the demand for the 
Indian drug. Joseph Edkins. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TEMPLE OP SIVA AT TAHJOBE. 

Tnnjore: August 20,1877. 

Mr. Fergusson, in his History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, has drawn attention to the 
great temple of <Siva at Tanjore as one of the 
most important specimens of South Indian archi¬ 


tecture. It well deserves notice, for, unlike othe 
South Indian temples, it has been but little alterei 
or improved according to modem Indian fe, 
and it is also the oldest temple in South Inti 
with the exception of some insignificant erne, 
and the monoliths at Seven Pagodas. Mr. Fa- 
gusson, misled by a worthless legend, attrites 
it to the fourteenth century a.d., but it u r 
least three centuries older, as, indeed, his bet* 
judgment first led him to believe; theenorm t 
inscriptions on the base of the vimdna (or ton 
over the shrine) conclusively prove this. Ts 
the original plan is of the same date is provt-d t 
Mr. II. J. Stokes's discovery of similar inscriptb 
on the outer enclosure-wall, which have ter 
plastered over or buried, to a great extent, bvi 
earthworks of a recently-made causeway. So® 
of the subordinate shrines are, however, » n 
centuries later, and this must be the case with "1- 
upper part of the vimdna, which has been hi; 
over a small original shrine. The figures on tie 
upper part must be quite recent, for am it 
them there is one in European dress with s is: 
such as was worn at the end of the sever-eij 
or the beginning of the eighteenth ceitr 
These ornamental figures are of cement. Arm: 
the inner shrine there is a wide passage which :• 
clearly given in a plan in my possession, and i 
the wall there are (lam told) bas-reliefs oi de 
ferent forms of Siva, and these represent fra 
of that god as once worshipped, but hardly k r 
now. The outer wall of the vimdna is corn:' 
with bas-reliefs of not an ancient character, k) 
the original shrine must have been on a wiQ* i> 
form of masonry, and it is on the base of a t 
that the inscriptions exist. 

These inscriptions record gifts and endowneS 
of the most miscellaneous kind—land, pmiiy 
gold (in very large quantities), silver (hi'ik 
mentioned), copper chiefly in the form of idi. 
and utensils, and a great quantitv of jewels. Afc 
of this mu3t have become the booty of the M 
hammadan invaders in the fourteenth century. { 

These inscriptions are—with one or two eiwp 
tions—of the last half of the eleventh century, t* 
are of importance from many points of view. 

The chief historical fact in them is a record « 
the conquestof Bengal by a. Kola kingi'i.f. a Taaja 
king) in the eleventh century a.d. ; but this iso 
the only important fact, for the conquestof Cm* : 
is also mentioned, which was already knows in 
the Singhalese records. 

Much geographical information is also t: I 
found here; and I have thus ascertained that 1 
kingdom of Malakuta, first mentioned by Hiosi 
Thsang, and then, for the next time, in these a 
scriptions, is not Madura, as has been supf-sa 
but the old Kola, kingdom (or much the samel 
the modern province of Tanjore). The place ise 
was near the town of Combaconum. 

These inscriptions throw a flood of light « 
the social state of the people of this part of kjj 
in the eleventh century, and especially on “J 
history of the village communities and their re* 
stitution. Sir H. Maine and M. de Laveleye tat 
first brought into notice the existence of f«*J 
communities, but they bad to rely on modem >» 
unsatisfactory documents. These inscription 3 ™ 
show the condition of these villages in the dew™ 
century, and will explain how, in so many casSi 
the original cultivating proprietors have he®, 
reduced to mere labourers owing to the grane^ 
the royal dues to Brahman families or commum*’. 
ties, or by their own too-liberal grants to tempi* 
There is also mention of settlements of arti*» 
and other low-caste people attached to t®* 
villages; and it is beyond doubt that the cultre'-^ 
came to look on the Brahmans and the wto™ 
and labourers as interlopers and their enenma “ 
this is the distinction that divides the cast® 1 
South India into right-and left-hand castes, "-'^ 
have always been and still are at enmity, b 13 K 
hoped that the condition and usages of the 
remaining village communities in Tanjore 
, soon examined and recorded, for they are 
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•earinjr'fast under the dissolving action of foreign 
leas introduced by the English lawyers.. This 
r.icesa may be inevitable, but at present it is most 
ijurious to the people, and greatly contributes to 
ha terrible results of the periodical famines such 
s now desolate South India. 

I bare taught a Tamil man, who is a good 
; bolar so far as his own language is concerned, 
i read the character of these inscriptions, and 
. has already transcribed most in modern Tamil 
tters. I shall get them printed when done, and 
each a critical edition will still be necessary, 
is transcript may help students meanwhile. 

As regards the language, it presents many 
ords the meaning of which is not now known, 
it it is very close to the modern colloquial dia- 
ct of Tamil, and does not show any traces of the 
•titciol Shen-Tamil used in poetry. 

A. Burnell. 


S. mSSLiTIOK OP THE “ NOVUM OROANUM ” IN 
TEE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATION ALE AT PARIS. 

Lincoln College, Oxford : Sept. 16, 1877. 
luring a recent visit to the Bibliothbque Nationals 
wss so fortunate as to find an old French trans- 
don in MS. of portions of the Kovum Organum, 
intomporary, I believe, or almost contemporary, 
ith the original publication of the work. It is 
ritten in a beautiful hand, very similar to a good 
al of writing which I have seen in MSS. of 
con's own time, and not likely, M. Deprez, one 
the gentlemen attached to the Manuscript 
partment, informed me, to be later than 
i early part of the seventeenth century. 
i» MS., which is numbered Fr. 19,002, 
merly belonged to the Library of St. Germain 
i Pnis. The description of it in the catalogue 
is follows: “ Ex Bibliotheca MSS. Coisliniana, 
a Sejueriana, quam Illustr. Henricus Du Cam- 
it, Dux de Ooislin, Par Franciae, Episcopus 
tensis, &e., Monasterio S. Germani a Pratis 
■vit. An. mdccxxxii.” 

Che piece is entitled “ Methodes et conceptions 
sieur Verulam, Oban" d’Angleterre, and 
ins “ Tableau dee belles et rares conceptions de 
*ire francois Verulam Chan" de la grand 
itJsne touchants le restablissemen des sciences et 
ip ” de la methode.” It then proceeds much as 
the opening words of the Great Instawation. 
lorder of the pieces in the first edition is followed 
iu?hout, including the “ Deest Pars Prima,” 
, which, so far as I am aware, occurs in no 
h edition of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
turies. The translation of Book I. leaves 
at the beginning of Aphorism 101, a space 
tg left for the insertion of that and the re- 
Bing aphorisms of Book I. Book II. is 
islated as far as the words “ de forma calidi ” 
iph. 11, just before the commencement of the 
>1«. There are no blank leaves after this, 
ibis translation is not, so far as I can ascertain, 
utioned by any writer on Bacon, and the trans- 
ons of Lasalle and Lorquot bear no signs of 
baring been consulted by those authors. 

T. Fowler. 


THE BITE OF CARCHEMISH. 

Orfa in Mesopotamia: August 27,1877. 

In a recent number of your journal you state 
it Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen has started for 
brlonia, &c., “ and that be will visit the site of 
rehemish, discovered by the late Mr. George 
nth.” In justice allow me to give the real 
’-!*■ J. H. Skene, Esq., Her Majesty's consul 
Aleppo, during a visit to Bedouin Arabs came 
wea certain ruins seven hours from Berejik, on 
a banks of the Euphrates, which he identi- 
d in his mind as the probable site of Carche- 
bh. On Mr. Smith’s arrival at Aleppo, and 
bile awaiting the Euphrates steamer for Bag- 
ri, Mr. Skene suggested to Mr. Smith to visit 
‘e ruins; and, in order that he might not miss the 
xx, sent him under the guidance of the cawass 


who was with him at the time Mr. Skene made 
the discovery. John Parsons. 

[We are glad to have a statement corrected 
which has been repeatedly made and never con¬ 
tradicted since it was first announced by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson at the anniversary meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society last year. Mr. Skene 
deserves all the credit due to so important an 
identification; but it must he remembered that 
the ruin8 of Jerablus have been described by 
travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, and that we must look to the inscriptions 
in the so-called Ilamathite character copied on 
the spot by Mr. George Smith for a verification 
of their identity with the site of Carchemish. 
Editor.] __ 

“ RELIABLE.” 

BottcsforJ Manor, Bripg : Sept-10,1877. 

Mr. Skeat is mistaken in thinking that the 
word “ reliable ” cannot he traced further back 
than the beginning of this century. It was used 
by Richard Montagu in writing to John Cosin in 
1624. The passage runs thus:—“ I knowe not 
two honester, abler men, and reliable indeed of 
their ranke and state.” Correspond, of John Cosin 
(Surtees Soc.), vol. i., p. 34. My father doubted 
whether the manuscript had not been misread, 
and wrote to a friend in Durham to verify the 
passage for him. He replied as follows : It is 

‘reliable’ bevond a doubt. The particular letter 
in which the' word occurs is more legibly written 
than many of Montagu’s.” Mabel Peacock. 

A FRESH ALLUSION TO SHAKSPERE. 

London : September 18,1877. 

Samuel Rowlands, in his Whole Crew of Kind 
Gossips, 1009, makes the fifth husband of his 
satirical poem say,inanswertohis wife’s slanders: 

11 In a new mould this woman I will cast, 

Her tongue in other order I will keepe, 

Bettor she had bin in her bed aslecpe, 

Then in a Tauerne, when those words she spake ; 
A little paines with her I meane to take: 

For she shall find me in another tune, 

Between this February and next June: 

In sober Badness© I do speake it now. 

And to you all I make a solemn© vow, 

Thechiefest Art I liaue I will bestow 
About a worke eald taming of the Shrow." 

I quote from the handsome reprint of Rowlands’s 

poem by the Hunterian Club, p. 33, but the italics 
are mine. In the same Club’s reprint of Row- 
lands's DoctorMerryman, second edition, 1609, will 
he found, at pp. 14,16, a short story like Chaucer’s 
Shipman's Tale. The Club print of the Bannatyne 
MS. contains some very lively poems. 

F. J. Furnivall. 
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FniDAY, September 28.-8 r.M. Quekett Microscopical Club. 


SCIENCE. 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy, of 
Kant. With an Historical Introduction. 
By Edward Caird, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. (Glasgow: Maclehose, 
1877.) 

At last we have in English a book which 
will tell anyone, accustomed to philosophi¬ 
cal reading and who will read it with atten¬ 
tion, what it was that Kant had to say, how 
he came to say it as he did, and how it has 
happened that what he said has had such a 
different significance for different enquirers 
who have followed him in the same field. 
For many years past there has been con¬ 


siderable curiosity among us on the subject, 
but very little to satisfy it. Kant, indeed, 
is frequently referred to in our philosophical 
books; in those succinct solutions of the 
great problems of the universe, which onr 
monthly periodicals supply, his name, at 
least, generally appears ; but the statements 
about him are seldom based on textual quo¬ 
tation, and if put together would form & 
puzzling medley of contradictions. Nor is 
this difficult to account for. To most 
readers The Critique of Pure Reason is among 
the most repellent of books. As is well 
known, it was written in a burry by a, man 
too much absorbed in a novel enquiry to 
think of Literary effect. Its style is bad, 
not merely from the constant and often in¬ 
consistent use of techical terms, but from 
the bad structure of the sentences—from its 
failing to put the emphatic words in the em¬ 
phatic places. It can, indeed, almost every¬ 
where be ultimately understood, which is 
more than the present writer would venture 
to say of Hegel’s logic in the form in which 
it is preserved to ns; but on the other hand 
it is not relieved by those luminous passages 
of pregnant meaning with which Hegel 
tempts us along. It must be read continuously 
and frequently if it is to be read with profit, 
and even the student who has the patience 
so to read it will find himself constantly 
baffled by seeming contradictions, to which, 
until the appearance of Prof. Caird’s book, 
he might have long sought the key in vain. 

The current English conceptions of Kant 
have had a curious history. The last genera¬ 
tion took its notions about him chiefly from 
Coleridge; and though Coleridge, if ho would 
have taken the necessary trouble, might have 
expounded him as no one else could, he in 
fact did little more than convey to his 
countrymen the grotesquely false impression 
that Kant had sought to establish the exist¬ 
ence of a mysterious intellectual faculty called 
Reason, the organ of truths inaccessible to 
the understanding, on the strength of which 
such an ecclesiastical dogma as that of the 
Trinity might be intelligently accepted. 
From Sir William Hamilton English “ Cul¬ 
ture ” absorbed Kant’s opposition of a priori 
and empirical truth in its most misleading 
form. It came to be supposed that the 
essence of Kantism lay in the doctrine that 
truths respecting number and magnitude, 
because their contradictories were inconceiv¬ 
able, could not be derived from experience ; 
and this doctrine was met by interminable 
refutations, all virtually anticipated by Kant’s 
own assertion of the “ empirical reality 
of space and time. It is, again, chiefly 
as transmitted through Hamilton that Kant s 
antinomies have become familiar to ns, 
and that he has come to be taken as the 
great authority for a doctrine which sets 
“ phenomena and noumena over against 
each other as two worlds, one knowable, the 
other unknowable—a doctrine which can 
appeal for justification, no doubt, to many 
statements of Kant, but which, as commonly 
presented to ns, is a sort of ossification into 
a fallacious antithesis of what with him is 
the vital play of two opposing tendencies of 
thought, constantly shifting their relations, 
but unable to arrive at a complete adjust¬ 
ment. The really prolific element, in his 
system—the view of the “ noumenon,” whioh 
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he calls the Ego, as the source of the cate¬ 
gories, and thus at once of the order of phe¬ 
nomena and of our knowledge of it, and 
again as itself constituting an intelligible 
world of ends freely pursued—is meantime 
entirely overlooked. It thus becomes pos¬ 
sible for Prof. Mansel to extract from Kant 
an “ agnostic ” apology for the acceptance 
of ecclesiastical dogma, on the ground that 
our necessary ignorance of God, as a nou- 
menon, justifies our belief in miraculous per¬ 
turbations of phenomena. There may bo an 
irony in the history of opinion as in other 
history, and perhaps it is an instance of it 
that a philosopher whose central conception 
was that of the necessary ordering of phe¬ 
nomena in relation to a single thinking 
principle, and who among his formulae for 
expressing such order emphatically adopted 
the “ in mundo non datur saltus ” and “ in 
mundo non datur hiatus,” should be turned 
to account for the vindication of a position 
which to him could only mean that the 
“ noumenon ” reveals itself in annulling the 
order in which it is implied and apart from 
which it has no reality. 

Kant having fared thus hardly in Eng¬ 
land at the hands of his professed disciples, 
it was not to be expected that opponents 
should help to a right appreciation of him. 
He committed the unpardonable sin of ask¬ 
ing what were the conditions under which 
an intelligent experience is possible, a ques¬ 
tion which, in being asked, implies that the 
conditions sought for cannot themselves be 
the product of a generalisation based on ex¬ 
perience. Therefore he is set down as a 
“ metempiric,” and it is forthwith supposed 
that he professed to “ evolve intuitions out 
of his own consciousness,” to be conversant 
with “ a world beyond experience,” to know 
things by some inner light independent of 
experience and observation. It happens 
also that the term “ transcendental,” in a 
very precise and restricted sense, constantly 
appears on his pages, and that he applied it 
to his own theory. Accordingly he is sot 
down as a “ Transcondentalist,” and all the 
loose connotation of that term, as it is 
now dyslogistically employed among us, is 
thought to be applicable to him. Yet, on 
the other hand, his constant assertion of the 
strict correlativity and commensurability of 
experience and knowledge dhnnot be kept 
quite in the background, and his “ agnosti¬ 
cism ” seems to fit as well into Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory as into Dr. Mansel’s. 
There naturally results among those en¬ 
quirers who have not leisure to unravel 
Kant for themselves, an impression that he 
must have been an incoherent thinker; on 
the one hand misled by the seemingly un¬ 
alterable character of certain beliefs, on 
which the “ discovery ” of hereditary trans¬ 
mission had not yet thrown light, into the 
assumption that they were independent of 
experience; on the other, aware of the 
futility of every effort to arrive at instruc¬ 
tive propositions, except through the medium 
of experience, and thus constrained to admit 
the restriction of possible knowledge to the 
world of phenomena. The nature of the 
problem with which he dealt, and the unity 
of his system, are thus alike misapprehended. 
It is not understood that his doctrine 
of “ a priori forms ” of experience refers, 
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not to subjective beliefs, but to those 
relations of phenomena which are neces¬ 
sary to the existence of a knowable objec¬ 
tive world, and that no discovery as to 
the hereditary formation of our habits of 
memory and expectation, which presupposes 
those relations, has any bearing upon it. 
The connexion, again, disappears between 
his assertion of the regulative, and his denial 
of the constitutive, use of reason—between 
the sense in which he held “ Metaphysics ” 
to be involved in all knowledge, and the 
sense in which he regarded them as illusive. 

To be thus half understood is a worse fate 
for a philosopher than to be wholly ignored ; 
and all those who, without being Kantists, 
appreciate the necessity of an assimilation of 
Kant to any true progress in philosophy 
will be grateful to Prof. Caird for having 
made such an assimilation possible to every 
genuine student. He has done his work 
with admirable lucidity and completeness, 
and as it only could be done by one who has 
passed through Kant to a position beyond, 
from which the permanent conquests of his 
philosophy can be distinguished from the 
residua left in him by the doctrine which ho 
was superseding. The title “ Hegelian ” is 
rather wildly thrown about nowadays, and 
has naturally fallen into some disrepute. 
No one who by trial has become aware of 
the difficulty of mastering, and still more of 
appreciating, Hegel’s system, would be in a 
hurry either to accept the title for himself 
or to bestow it on another. We shall not, 
therefore, describe Prof. Caird as an Hegelian, 
but it is clear that he has very much made 
Hegel’s point of view his own, and it is from 
this that he undertakes the exposition and 
examination of Kant. He opens with an 
Introduction which explains the problem 
Kant proposed to himself, how it necessarily 
arose out of the previous history of philo¬ 
sophy, and how this history again is but a 
further expression of the spirit of the Re¬ 
naissance and the Reformation. The whole 
process is treated as leading up to an explicit 
and reasoned “ conception of that unity of 
thought with its object ” which our author 
considers to be involved in experience. Such 
a conception he holds to bo throughout 
implicit in the Christian consciousness. Its 
justification and development is the special 
work of philosophy—of the critical philo¬ 
sophy par excellence only because this brings 
into clearer relief than its predecessors the 
question which had been at issue throughout. 
But while Kant carried this work on by a 
very long step, he left it incomplete, and, in 
effect, pronounced it incapable of completion. 
The reasons for his doing so it is the chief 
object of the critical, as distinct from the 
expository, part of Mr. Caird’s work to dis¬ 
entangle and discuss. 

We are all familiar with the opening ques¬ 
tion of the Critique —“ How are syn¬ 
thetic judgments a priori possible F ” The 
meaning of this, to quote Mr. Caird, is 
“ Simply this—IIow can the individual mind get 
beyond itself ? How can we know ? I can well 
understand (Kant seems to argue) how analytic 
propositions are possible; how the mind, when it 
has once possessed itself of certain conceptions, can 
analyse them, or break them up into their parts. 
But in so doing it is merely dealing with itself; 
how can it go on to add to its own conception of 
objects? How can the mind throw a bridge 


between itself and objective reality? How’ewh 
form a new synthesis and bind elements toKsiK 
which are not already given to it in combinati % 
with the assurance that they are so combinei a 
the objective world ? We find, as a matter o::V, 
that it has actually done so, for we arecootiriaj 
making judgments in relation to objects, ati a 
these judgments binding together ideas whirl V 
no means imply each other, or can be got bv r-- . 
analysis from each other. But what is the u., ; 
of this process ? How is what we call eiptria I 
possible? What validity can be ascribed to a t 
knowledge of objects when, on the verv »•=':-> J 
tion that they are objects, the imposeibilitr, ( 
knowledge seems to be involved ? It is the <i- • 
of criticism to discover the value of koovl-b 
by scrutinising its genesis. If we can trace t* 
process whereby knowledge is attained, we ssl 
be able to see on what it rests, and thereby te t 
termine its validity, and the limit of its valifo- 
to determine whether it is trustworthy in recssi; 
all the objects it seems to disclose to ns, or l 
in relation to some of these and not to others." 

Such is Kant’s new statement of the qts 
tion ; but— 

“ In a sense,” as Mr. Caird continues, ‘•'Kei! 
problem is simply the oldest of all prober®, d 
the age of criticism begins with philosophy iwi 
Philosophy, in its very dawn, presupposes a t- 
turbance of the unity of man’s life, a divisioi d 
discord between the individual and his with 
spiritual revolt against custom, tradition ei ! 
opinion, and an attempt to test them byis* j 
standard. Philosophy is ‘ nothing if not crits I 
it is an analysis of all things with a view nj 
higher synthesis which shall no longer he hss 
tive or habitual, but rational. It begins in l«k‘ 
and wonder, which disturb the peace of ignos*v 
and its goal is the peace of knowledge. Bn: *! 
first, and in the earner philosophies, there is al 
imperfect analysis, and therefore in them there -a] 
be only an imperfect synthesis. The ditri all 
cannot be solved, because it has not been fathoaesj 
The apparent failure of philosophy in spit 4 
real progress is explained, when we observe :i4 
the progress is not simply towards better 
to the question asked, but quite as much to*si4i 
the deepening and enlarging of the question. W 
until the seeming contradiction has been stre"! 
to the utmost, it cannot be reconciled: unti* tl 
problem has been stated in its most dangeroi 
form, all solutions of it must be partial and il 
adequate. They must leave after all an M 
placable surd, like the matter of Aristotle, wid 
simply indicates a place left vacant by the Io-url 
the system. If Kant prepared the way for a few 
philosophy than that of his predecessors, it r “ 
because he took up the problem at a more l 
vanced stage after the failure of the individual 
of Locke and Leibnitz, as well as of the universal! 
of Spinoza. He asked at first sight a bnM 
question, but it turned out to be a question uq 
could be answered.” j 

On the unavoidableness of the 
here spoken of, Mr. Caird afterwards writd 
as follows:— 

“ As a matter of fact, nature ceases to he a u* 
external existence for us, when we have discovers 
its laws. As a matter of fact, God ceases to fe J 
mere blank name for the absolute power 
unity that embraces all things, when we receirt 
into our minds the Christian idea of his nana. 
But still, even after this process, self, the went 
and God have the aspect of three elements, wtc» 
we find together in our minds, but which are lV J r 
nected by no necessary relations, or at least tit 
relations which are felt only and not understood 
Hence this immediate and unreflected consca 5 ' 
ness in all its forms is still exposed to the 
of doubt, a doubt that may assail even the re j -j? 
of its objects. The consciousness of self ntf r . 
turned against the consciousness of an extra 
world; or the consciousness of an external we. 
against the consciousness of self, so long** lte - 
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e not seen to be necessary to each other. Or, 
■fiin, the finite consciousness may be opposed to 
e consciousness of the infinite, and either may 
■ used to suppress the other. The Spinozistic 
.ntlieism, that reduces the world and the finite 
irit to an illusion, is but the opposite counter- 
rt of the Positivist denial of the possibility of 
wwing God.” 

“So soon as such doubts arise, the empirical 
•thod ceases to be sufficient, and philosophy 
comes a necessity. For the empirical method 
»t presuppose its objects as given, and given 
kpendently of each other. It must take God 
: granted, if it is not to treat the religious 
nliment as an illusion. It must take the 
tirnal world for granted, else it hns no fact 
fore it for science to examine. Philosophy, on 
le other hand, seeks to draw the lines that 
innect all these objects in one system of belief, 
ul to show the impossibility of admitting one 
' them without, in some sense, admitting all. 
a ;uai is to undermine and cut away every 
imiing ground for scepticism, by showing the 
nprocal implication of all the principles on 
lick the world as an intelligible world must 
st It must, therefore, distinguish itself from 
e ordinary opinion or common sense of men by 
to marks—it must raise into clear consciousness 
hat is latent in common sense, the laws and the 
ineiples that underlie our common experience 
d knowledge ; and, secondly, it must bring its 
ju.’lits together, and discover their mutual 
ation, instead of passing from the one to the 
ler and forgetting each in turn. For the eon- 
onsoess that dwells in parts and not in the 
tole can never estimate the parts properly; or 
her. each part is to it for the moment as if it 
ie the whole. Thus the different elements of 
ith stand each by its own isolated weight; they 
not support, and it is even well if they are not 
red against, each other. But the ultimate test 
each truth, a test which at the same time fixes 
> limit of its validity, lies in the exhibition of 
relation to other truths in a system. Thus 
dosophy is a kind of reasoning in a circle ; but 
s is no argument against it, for it is the circle 
raid which nothing lies. The ultimate unity 
knowledge must be that in which all the 
mints of. knowledge are reflected into each 
aer ' in which the parts cannot be apprehended 
®. :it ns merging themselves into the whole; 

1 the whole cannot he apprehended except as 
tessarily differentiating itself into the parts.” 


^ e have quoted these passages by way af 
** of indicating Prof. Caird’s point of 
3W an d of drawing attention to the great 
:nt °f his style, but we have done so under 
1 mwar d protest, for it is essentially unfair 
6o well-woven a treatise on so difficult a 
bject to detach fragments from the whole. 
e Introduction (of 120 pages) is the only 
®t of the work with which it would be at 
proper to deal by the method of extracts, 
not intrinsically the most valuable, it is 
e part which the general reader, if he has 
7 preliminary culture in philosophy, is 
certain to enjoy. It will depend on his 
possessions whether he is more attracted 
^7 w hat is pretty certain to be 
ears t> Rheological colouring ” which it 
v: i , "jhevers in dogmatic theology will 
he m ^ the “ ancilla” pnt in place of 
m<w re8 ?‘ Those, again, who are still 
ion« JyR ^ere being intelligible ques- 
s 1 h which the “ empirical method ” 
ip,.,. T^hfied to deal, will perhaps be less 
ity of when they find the iden- 

®"d nlill 6 1? e8 tions with which theology 
avowed' ° S0 PR severally deal as plainly 
viap .if 8 their several modes of dealing 
10 sre distinguished. If we are 


satisfied, on tho other hand, that however 
heterogeneous philosophy and religion may 
be—and to confuse them would be almost, 
though not altogether, as absurd as to con¬ 
fuse philosophy and morality—yet philoso¬ 
phy and theology are related simply as the 
critical and uncritical methods of dealing 
with one and the same question, we shall be 
grateful to Mr. Caird for having kept the 
thread of identity so constantly in view. 

Having stated, as above, the general pro¬ 
blem of philosophy and Kant’s “ Critical ” 
version of it, Prof. Caird devotes the rest of 
the Introduction to a consideration of Car- 
tesianism and its modification by Spinoza 
(a subject with which he has lately dealt 
more at large and most luminously iu the 
new issue of the Encyclopaedia Britannica), 
of the English philosophy which found its 
last word in Hume, and of the philosophy of 
Leibnitz, as so many imperfect contributions 
to the great work of philosophy, understood 
as we have seen that ho understands it. 
Each had its onesideduess. Spinozism 
resolves all finite existences into the unity 
of God, instead of explaining their relation 
to that unity, and, at the same time, is so 
far false to its own principle of unification 
that it leaves thought and extension as two 
attributes of God, standing in no intelligible 
relation to each other. The “ individualism ” 
of the English school ends in a doctrine 
which treats all universal relations as ficti¬ 
tious, and the de facto sequence of feeling 
upon feeling as the sole reality. Leibnitz, 
or at any rate the Wolfian interpretation of 
Leibnitz, comes to a virtually equivalent 
result by reducing the unity of the world 
to “ an external and mechanical composition 
of unrelated elements.” This onesidedness 
was to be overcome by a truer conception of 
the relation between thought and reality, 
for which the question raised by the 
Critique of Pure licason prepared the way. 
It is impossible, however, by a sum¬ 
mary sketch to do justice to Mr. Caird’s 
review of the progress of philosophy from 
Descartes to Kant, which, if it has any 
faults, has only those which arise from its 
being itself a summary. In attempting to 
do so we should merely ring the changes on 
those ’isms—Dualism, Individualism, Monad- 
ism—which Mr. Caird only uses as symbols 
of well-explained modes of thought, but 
which it is the misfortune of a summary 
view that it should be necessary to use 
at all. 

It is iu Leibnitz and Hume that we first 
come to close quarters with Kant. On the 
former Prof. Caird rightly bestows special 
attention, for the doctrines of Leibnitz 
formed the permanent atmosphere of Kant’s 
mind. His reading of Hume in middle life 
no doubt helped to determine the mode in 
which he absorbed and transformed them; 
but it was upon them, as we find in the 
Critique no less than in his earlier writings, 
that his mind constantly worked, and there 
would be a better case, at any rate, for de¬ 
scribing him as a corrected and developed 
Leibnitz than for putting him in snch 
a relation to anyone else. Leibnitz’s 
doctrine, whatever its actual shortcomings, 
was essentially prolific. Mr. Caird exhibits 
its strength and its weakness with remark¬ 
able skill, and it is perhaps this part of 


his work, together with the account of 
Kant’s “ pre-critical period,” during which 
the digestion of Leibnitz was going on, that 
the maturo student of Kant will find most 
instructive. Nothing of the kind, so far as 
we are aware, has hitherto been attempted 
in English. When wo understand what the 
questions exactly wore that a philosopher 
put to himself, and how he came to put them 
as he did, we are more than half-way to¬ 
wards understanding the answer; and, as 
Mr. Caird shows, it is through Leibnitz 
especially that we must seek this intelligence 
in regard to Kant. Leibnitz’s wavering 
distinction between necessary truth, of 
which the knowledge is regulated by the 
principle of identity, and truths of fact of 
which our knowledge—for over imperfect— 
is regulated by the principle of sufficient 
reason, determines the question which 
Kant asks as to the possibility of ex¬ 
tending knowledge by analytical judg¬ 
ments ; a question which, answered in tho 
negative, compels him to regard mathe¬ 
matical truths and the formative prin¬ 
ciples of science as synthetical, and so leads 
on to the further question as to the nature 
and origin of the necessity which he still 
finds in them. As Kant himself points out, 
his “ synthetical unity of apperception ” 
answers the same question in regard to 
the nexus of matters of fact which the 
“ pre-established harmony ” was invoked 
to meet. Leibnitz’s doctrine of sense, again, 
as confused thought—confused in snch a 
way as to make us represent the world as an 
order of things in space and time—though 
Kant explicitly rejects it, is, in fact, rather 
elaborated than superseded by his doctrine 
of space and time as forms of sensibility 
under which alone experience is possible, 
but which prevent what is true of phenomena 
from being true of things in themselves, and 
knowledge from reaching the totality which 
it seeks. 

On this connexion of Kant with Leibnitz 
Prof. Caird throws much new light; and it 
is interesting to remark by the way how, as 
he shows, in the transition from the Leib- 
nitziau doctrine, before reaching the point of 
view represented by the Critique, Kant 
halted for a brief interval in the position 
which most of his English assailants have 
never left. Having outgrown the Wolfian 
logic and its confusion of self-consistency 
with truth, having satisfied himself that no 
progress in knowledge was to be made by 
the analysis of given conceptions, he was for 
a time content to say (as appears from a 
treatise of the year 1766) that experience 
of an actual, but intrinsically unintelligible, 
sequence of phenomena teaches us all that 
we know, and that the office of metaphysics 
is only to warn ns against the pretence of 
knowledge otherwise founded. He had not 
yet approached the farther question, how the 
sequence of phenomena comes to be trans¬ 
formed into such an experience as renders 
knowledge possible. It did not take him 
long, however, to become alive to the neces¬ 
sity of this question—a necessity which, for 
better or worse, most of those who under¬ 
take his refutation still do not see—for two 
years later, in a treatise which Mr. Caird 
summarises for us, we find him beginning 
that reconsideration of mathematical know- 
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ledge with which the twelve years’ gestation 
of the Critique began. 

We have nearly reached our limit of space, 
and have yet scarcely noticed the main body 
of Prof. Caird’s work—his detailed state¬ 
ment and criticism of Kant’s final doctrine 
in regard to the world of knowledge. And, 
indeed, from the nature of the case it is 
difficult to say anything to the purpose about 
it without writing something nearly as long 
as the original. We find no holes to pick 
in it; and a statement that it contributes 
more to an understanding of the central 
questions of philosophy than any other 
treatise which this generation of Englishmen 
has produced would perhaps be ascribed to 
the partiality of a reviewer with whose views 
it happens exactly to correspond. On one 
point, indeed, we anticipate little difference 
of opinion—viz., the singular felicity of Mr. 
Caird’s statement of the Kantian doctrine. 
He has wisely followed the plan of keeping 
this statement quite apart from the criticism 
which at each stage he applies to it. The 
reader thus gets the benefit of a simplifica¬ 
tion at once full, accurate, and unbiassed. 
Perhaps, indeed, an old student of the 
Critique, conscious of having struggled long 
and not always successfully with its obscu¬ 
rities and verbal inconsistencies, might be 
disposed half-grudgingly to pronounce the 
simplification too complete. That Mr. Caird 
throughout extracts the essence of Kant 
with great precision is, we think, indisputa¬ 
ble ; but he would probably himself admit 
that in many cases he might be confronted 
with passages which would with difficulty 
be fitted into his interpretation. This, how¬ 
ever, is merely to say that his work does not 
fully serve the purposes of a Kant commen¬ 
tary. If any Englishman, “ fated,” as Kant 
says of himself, “ to be a lover of Meta¬ 
physic, though able to boast few of her 
favours,” and indifferent to literary reputa¬ 
tion, feels drawn to undertake such a com¬ 
mentary, he will find that there is still 
enough for him to do. 

On the value of Mr. Caird's criticism, 
though there will scarcely be a doubt as to 
the perspicacity and literary skill which it 
shows, opinions will differ according to the 
speculative tendencies of the reader. It has 
the advantage or disadvantage of not being 
external criticism. It is based on the 
principles which Kant himself was the 
first to assert. Its objections are not to his 
idealism, but to that incomplete develop¬ 
ment of his idealism which is shown by his 
partial retention, after all that he had shown 
of the action of thought in the constitution 
of experience, of that antithesis between the 
world of experience and the world of ideas 
which he inherited from Leibnitz. To this 
incompleteness is to be ascribed, for in¬ 
stance, what is most readily and reasonably 
objected to in the Aesthetic —its separation of 
pure from empirical intuition. This part of 
Kant’s system had been worked out, as Mr. 
Caird shows, before the enquiry represented 
by the Analytic was entered upon, and it thus 
allowed to intuition as such what according 
to the Analytic could only belong to intuition 
as determined by understanding. Hence it 
treats as two kinds of intuition (or, as Mr. 
Caird uniformly and perhaps wisely renders 
it, perception), alike given to the understand¬ 


ing, what should rather be treated, from the 
point of view reached in the Analytic, as two 
stages in that operation of the understand¬ 
ing which is necessary to constitute any in¬ 
tuition or perception whatever. In like 
manner the exhibition in the Dialectic of the 
impotency of thought in dealing with such 
objects as the soul, the Cosmos, and God, 
turns on the retention of certain absolute 
antitheses—between things as we know 
them under relations, and unrelated things 
in themselves, between the form and matter 
of thought, between idea and reality—which 
give way before the application of the prin¬ 
ciples admitted in the analysis of experience. 
In his examination of these antitheses, as 
forming the basis of the Dialectic, Mr. Caird’s 
work is specially interesting and suggestive, 
and incidentally supplies the reader with 
what is in effect an account of the transi¬ 
tion from Kant to Hegel. T. H. Green. 


son has now proved that, far from being ti-j 
original, it is derived from one of the latest i 
them (which is also the source of the two EitrLa 
metrical versions), and was not written till st-.j 
1330. The second of the two texts no* pi 
lished is a translation of this Latin version, prn| 
at Geneva in 1402, and so faithful as toptacaal* 
replace it for critical purposes. The other tei: ip 
a prose rendering of the poem long ago puUxa! 
by Keller, Li Romans des Sept Saga, msrjl 
whose couplets exist in it almost unaltered; :i 
thus of considerable importance for the restun 
of the original text in verse. M. G. Pork o 
has discovered at Chartres another manuscfipd 
part of the poem, proposes to re-edit it d 
examine the mutual relations of the four l-j 
groups of European versions; his work *ii t 
awaited with much interest by literary studies. 

Hexm Met’. 
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SOClfelf: DBS AXCIEN8 TEXTES FRAXQAIS. 

Guillaume de Ralerne. Public par H. Michelant. 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie.) Deux redactions 
du roman des Sept Sages de Rome. Publides par 
Gaston Paris. (Paris: Firmin-Didot et Ote.) 
The linguistic importance of these texts, especially 
the second, is comparatively small; but the first 
being probably of the end of the twelfth century, 
would at least afford materials for a special 
glossary, which, unfortunately for the philologist, 
is at present wanting. The romance of Guillaume 
de Paleme is well known to many English readers 
from the alliterative English version of 1350, 
published from the unique manuscript in 1832 by 
Sir F. Madden, under the title William and the 
Wencolf, and re-edited by Mr. Skeat for the 
Early English Text Society in 1807. In the 
latter edition a copy of the beginning of the also 
unique manuscript of the French poem, obligingly 
furnished by M. Michelant himself, enabled Mr. 
Skeat to fill up some gaps in the MS. of the 
English version, and to compare about a tenth 
part of this with its original; with the result of 
showing the English writer to have been no mere 
translator, but a poet. By the present volume M. 
Michelant makes comparison possible throughout, 
and an examination of the remainder confirms Mr. 
Skeat’s opinion of the superiority of the transla¬ 
tion to the original; while faithfully preserving 
the incidents of the story, the English poet makes 
numerous alterations in the descriptions, abridg¬ 
ing many passages and expanding others, generally 
with excellent effect. We are consequently rather 
surprised at the present editor's statement (Preface, 
p. xvii.) that “ the translation follows the original 
almost step by step, except a few passages doubtless 
not very intelligible to the translator, and which 
he therefore thought he might abridge.” As the 
French text has been revised and compared with 
the MS. by M. G. Paris, its accuracy can be 
depended on; the want, however, of notes and 
glossary will sometimes he felt by ordinary 
readers. We would also remark that in a poem 
of nearly 10,000 lines without subdivisions, the 
absence of special headlines or other indication of 
what part of the story is being told causes con¬ 
siderable loss of time in finding a particular passage. 
M. Gaston Paris’s edition of Let Sept Sages de 
Rome is of interest chiefly in connexion with the 
history of mediaeval literature, to which his 
preface of forty-three pages is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion. In it he examines the relations of the 
French versions of this once popular romance to 
one another and to the Latin Historia Septum 
Sapientum, which latter version has generally 
been considered the origin of all the others. This 
opinion, rejected by Gbdeke, was overthrown by 
M. Paulin Paris, who showed that the Frencn 
versions were independent of the Latin; and his 


The Estimation of Nickel.—A paper on thi; 
lytical process, written by Margaret S. Ct-'-f 
and Ellen Swallow Richards, and dated fiexia. 
“ Woman's Laboratory, Massachusetts Incra, 
of Technology,” appears in the current p fl 
Silliman's Journal ( Amer. Jour. Sc., 1677. rr. 
178). The authors having occasion to detc.-a 
quantitatively the amount of nickel in somt?* 
mens of pyrrhotites and mattes were led:* 
of the various una 


the a< 


accuracy 


proposed for the separation of that metal aT 
iron. They found that known as the ace® »! 
cess a tedious one, and the plan for the rex --1 
the iron with ammonium hydrate very unsi-if 
tory ; but good results were obtained by tka 
cess proposed by Field in 1859, who em; 
lead oxide to eflect the complete separation 
metals. In the case of the nickel, which d 
weighed as oxide, the analytical numbers W- : 
high—a result which was to be expected 
they were finally led to adopt a process W 
the fact that phosphate of nickel is comfit" 
soluble, while phosphate of iron is slrnot: 
soluble, in acetic acid in the presence 
an excess of phosphate of soda. After 
metals which are thrown down by sulphurd 
hydrogen have been removed, and the filtrate 
been boiled to remove the excess of that res:i 
the iron is oxidised with nitric acid, and ammo: 
hydrate is added until a permanent prec.f 
begins to form, but not until complete precip^ 
of the iron oxide is effected. Acetic acid is 
added to redissolve the oxide, and the deep 
coloured solution raised to the boiling-point, 
excess of ordinary phosphate of soda is then s:aj 
to it, and the nearly white precipitate is filtered! 
and washed with hot water containing acetic srl 
The filtrate is heated nearly to the boilinr-p’^ 
and caustic potash is added to it till the od.crj 
ammonia is distinctly perceptible. The «"W 
green precipitate of phosphate of nickel is 
washed, dissolved in a little dilute sulphuric a* 
the solution rendered strongly alkaline with t* 
monium hydrate and the nickel precipitated by 
battery; a current from two quart cells chan 
with bichromate and sulphuric acid sufficed 
completely precipitate the metal in two ho: 
The numbers fell only a little short of those ( 
quired by theory, amounting in three experim d 
determinations to 99‘06,99 33, and 99'73 per 
respectively. 

Eunsenine .—We directed attention someth 
since (Academy, April 14,1877, p. 325), to 
nouncement by Krenner of the occurrence y 
crystallised telluride of gold at Nagyag whirs 
had named Bunsenite, a name previously r’ v “ 
a native nickel oxide met with at Johan nsreor. 
stadt. He has now changed the name to * 
given above ( Ann, der Physik und C/um '-' 
i., 636). Bunsenine occurs in small gray r “? rJ . 

Its chemical constitstwu 


crystals on quartz. 
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ret made known, but the analytical results 
ai'ned by Wartha will shortly be published. 
Aluminum Nitride. —Mallet has made some ex¬ 
tents with the object of ascertaining whether 
minium resembles iron in being capable of com¬ 
ing with carbon. When heated to very high 
aremtures with carbonate of soda, a metallic 
bide was not formed. Small yellow crystalline 
tides, as well as crusts of a yellow colour, were 
erred on the surface or in the cavities of the 
minium regulus, and these proved to be a 
ide of that metal. When amorphous the 
stance is pale-yellow; when crystalline it is 
ev-vellow and transparent. The crystals are 
liras, brittle, and less hard than glass: they 
not directly decomposed by water, either hot 
Mid, but by long exposure to moist air they 
ome sulphur-coloured and opaque, and finally 
mbletoa white powder (alumina), ammonia 
ng cron off. They are decomposed by acids 
caustic alkalies. The composition of the 
e substance was found to be:— 

Aluminium .... 66-16 
Nitrogen. 33 81 

10000 

cb corresponds with the formula A1 3 N 3 {Ann. 
them., 1877, clxxxvi.). 

I .Vcw Carbo-Hydrate in Milk. —Ritthausen 
found (Jour, prakt. C/iem., 1877, xv., 348) in 
; a carbo-hydrate which is not milk-sugar. It 
rs only in small quantities, and is easily 
We in water; its solution forms with a small 
ititv of the copper solution and potash the 
-known blue liquid ; when boiled for a long 
a little cuprous oxide is deposited; if the 
id be previously boiled with a little sulphuric 
tie application of a gentle heat is sufficient 
wise a copious reduction. Alcohol throws 
3 a flocculent precipitate from an aqueous solu- 
of the substance. When evaporated to dry- 
either by the application of heat or at ordi- 
temperatures over sulphuric acid, its solution 
s a gam-like viscous residue, in which the 
War, non-crystalline substance can be recog- 
L This reaction shows that the body under 
deration is not milk-sugar. 
aonia Cylinders for the Oxy-hydrogen Light. 
caper discusses the advantages and disadvan- 
1 of the various artificial lights employed for 
rarposeof projecting magnified representations 
licroscopic objects "on a screen, and gives in 
idlest detail the plan he employed to obtain 
zirconia from the zircon of North Carolina, 
:he best mode of preparing cylinders of the 
) (Amer. Jour. Sc., 1877, xiv., 208). The 
nia is separated from the iron by means of sul- 
oiis acid, subsequently dissolved in hydro¬ 
’ll acid and precipitated from a hot solution by 
wia. The pure material is placed in a 
der of hardened steel, the piston-rod of which 
loscly, and is subjected in a small hydraulic 
i to a pressure of about two tons. The 
rcil," or “ cylinder/’ is very hard, and has to 
Wed out of the steel mould by the press 
[• “With care in the management or the 
ils the use of agglutinants may he avoided, 
though they may be necessary in the case of 
ih to be handled by an ordinary peripatetic 
in light manipulator, they are not only un¬ 
wary in the hands of a lecturer, hut are also 
imtntal exactly in the proportion in which 
reduce the brilliancy of the light.” If the 
Mm contains silicic acid, for instance, the spot 
tbe flame touches becomes glazed, and the 
t is far less brilliant. 

h Action of Water containing Carbonic Acid 
h<*kt (tnd Minerali .—R. Muller has studied 
fiction of water charged with carbonic acid 
cJularia, oligoclase, hornblende rock, magnetite, 
•'ntiic iron ore, moroxite, apatite, spargelstein, 
■| n ™ noble serpentine ( Mineralogische Mit- 
‘ m !/e> i, 1877, 25). He finds that they are 
-.“m all acted upon by such water, and that 


the following of their constituents are turned into 
carbonates: lime, iron protoxide, manganese prot¬ 
oxide, cohalt oxide, nickel oxide, potash and 
soda. In the case of adularia and. oligoclase a 
little silicic acid invariably passes into solution, 
very probably in the form of hydrate, and a little 
alumina is likewise dissolved. Adularia is de¬ 
cidedly less readily affected than oligoclase, and 
hornblende more easily than a felspar. Increase 
of pressure appears to augment the action of the 
water more than prolonged contact. Although 
magnetite is the member of the series which is 
the least acted upon, its comportment with the 
charged water is not in all respects such as we 
should be led to expect it to be from our know¬ 
ledge of its power to resist the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Olivin is more easily decomposed 
than any other member of the series, about twice 
as readily as serpentine. The magnesium silicate 
is acted upon; conversion into serpentine is, 
therefore, not the final change which a rock may 
undergo. 


The Oxides of Iron .—Moisson finds that iron 
peroxide, obtained by calcining the oxalate, when 
heated to 350° O. for thirty minutes in hydrogen, 
is converted into a black magnetic powder which 
is not pvrophoric; it has the composition of 
magnetite, and is not a mixture of iron peroxide 
and metal. If the peroxide be heated to 
500° for twenty minutes in a current of the 
gas a black powder of a duller hue than the 
former product is formed, which is magnetic, 
pyrophoric, and possesses the properties of 
iron protoxide. At the temperature of its forma¬ 
tion it can decompose carbonic acid and is con¬ 
verted into magnetite. Iron peroxide, if reduced 
by hydrogen at 700°, yields metallic iron which is 
not pvrophoric. Iron protoxide obtained in the 
manner mentioned above when heated to 1,000° 
loses the property of being pyrophoric {Comp, 
rend., 1877, No. 23). 


The Liebig Memorial subscription list is now 
closed; 5,750/. has been collected for a statue to be 
erected at Munich and 1,200/. for that which will 
be placed in Giessen. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of stone 
implements which have been recorded for a long 
time past has recently been made in the West of 
England. This discovery was brought before the 
British Association by Dr. John Evans, who had 
just visited the locality where the implements in 
question had been found. It appears that a part 
of the South-Western line, in the neighbourhood 
of Chard, had been ballasted with gravel from a 
pit near Broom, in the valley of the Axe; and it 
was in this gravel that the implements were de¬ 
tected. They are decidedly of palaeolithic type, 
mostly of flat ovoid shape, and the river-gravel 
which yielded them appears to he a Quaternary 
deposit, like our other implement-bearing gravels. 
It is notable that the implements are not fashioned 
out of ordinary flint from the chalk, but of chert 
obtained no doubt from the Blackdown beds, 
which are a set of deposits representing apparently 
both Upper and Lower Greensand. About fifty of 
the implements are exhibited in the Albert 
Museum at Exeter, having been collected by the 
accomplished curator, Mr. D’Urban, who has paid 
great attention to the arrangement of the ethno¬ 
logical part of this museum. 

With so distinguished an anthropologist as M. 
Paul Broca at the head of the Frencn Association 
for the Advancement of Science, it was only to he 
expected that anthropology would form the staple 
of the presidential address delivered at the open¬ 
ing of the recent meeting at Havre. In sketching 
the history of scientific opinion on the famous 
question of the antiquity of man, M. Broca ad¬ 
mitted that the evidence for the existence of man 
in Tertiary times is not yet sufficiently strong to 
amount to a satisfactory proof. The Abbd Bour¬ 


geois’ “ Miocene man ” is, therefore, not yet on 
the platform of science. Few Englishmen, we 
need hardly say, ever supposed he was; but 
nevertheless it is satisfactory to hear a dis¬ 
tinguished French anthropologist of advanced 
views joining in this opinion. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of M. Broca's address was 
his clear description of the three races of pre¬ 
historic man whose bones have come down 
to us, and of whose physical characteristics we 
consequently know something. The oldest of 
these three types of man is the Canstadt race, so 
called from Canstadt, near Stuttgart, where some 
human remains were discovered in the last century, 
though they remained for many years in the 
Wiirtemburg collections before their interest was 
fully realised. It is to the ancient race of 
Canstadt that we must refer the celebrated Nean¬ 
derthal skull. The Canstadt people were of short 
stature, with very long heads, much flattened at 
the top, the flattening being mainly due to 
the retreating forehead. Technically they would 
be described as dolichoplatycephalic. Marks of 
inferiority are conspicuous in every part of the 
skull, ana M. Broca considers that the race must 
have been more savage than any in existence at 
the present day. These people date back to the 
Quaternary period; and, to judge from the 
number of localities in which human remains 
of the samo type have been found, they must 
have had a very wide geographical extension. 
Another type of prehistoric man is that known 
as the Cromagnon race, since some typical re¬ 
mains were found, in 1868, in the Cromagnon 
cavern in the Dordogne. These represent a 
dolichocephalic or long-headed people, like those 
of Canstadt, from whom, however, they differed by 
their vastly superior organisation. In fact, the 
Canstadt skull is of so elevated a type that no one 
at the present day need he ashamed to own it. 
Yet the race flourished as far back as the second 
half of the Quaternary period, and was at its 
zenith during the reindeer age. It is notable 
that the Cromagnon people were flat-shinned, or 
platycnemic; not exceptionally as among certain 
peoples at the present time, but constantly ; so that 
platycnemism with them was an ethnic charac¬ 
teristic. Yet a third type of prehistoric man may be 
recognised in the remains which were discovered 
ten years ago near Furfooz, in Belgium, whence 
it is known as the Furfooz type. The men of this 
race were extremely short, not taller perhaps than 
the present Lapps. Their type of cranium is 
decidedly lower than that of the Cromagnon 
people, and appears to approach rather to the 
Canstadt type. The head is rounded, but not 
decidedly brachycephalic, belonging rather to the 
mesatocephalic group, or that class in which the 
cephalic index is between the brachy- and dolicho¬ 
cephalic indices. This race arrived in Belgium at 
the close of the reindeer period. But, though 
greatly inferior in cranial development to the Cro¬ 
magnon race, the Furfooz people were acquainted 
with the art of making pottery, an art of which 
the Cromagnon folk are believed to have been 
ignorant. For an English abstract of M. Brocas 
masterly address, the reader may be referred to a 
recent number of Nature. 


Six volumes of the Archivio per V Antropologia 
r Etnologia have been completed under the able 
Jitorship of Dr. Paolo Mantegazza, Professor of 
.nthropology at Florence; and we have recently 
ad the pleasure of receiving the first part of the 
sventh volume. In addition to a large number 
f reviews, extracts and notices, this part con- 
tins three original papers, one of which is from 
le pen of the learned editor. This memoir is 
a titled “ Della lunghezza relativa dell’ indice e 
ell’ anulare nella mono umana.” Dr. Mantegazza 
as frequently put the following question to 
natomists, artists, and sculptors:—“ Is the index- 
nger or the ring-finger the longer in the human 
snd P ” And he has generally found that, being 
tus suddenly called upon for a reply, they have 
ioked down at their own hands helore attempting 
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an answer. In fact, no one seems very clear 
about it. Ordinary anatomical works give con¬ 
tradictory statements, and the author cites a warm 
discussion on this subject between Casanova and 
Raphnel Mengs (Memoires de Casanova, t. vi., 
p. 252). After all, it may seem a very small 
point in human anatomy; nevertheless it has 
engaged the attention of so great an anthropolo¬ 
gist as Dr. Ecker. lie has observed that in the 
anthropoid apes the index is always shorter than 
the ring-finger; and out of twenty-five negroes 
he found the same relation to hold in twenty-four, 
while on examining the hands of twenty-four 
negresses it was seen that fifteen had the index 
shorter than the annularis, six had it longer, and 
three had both fingers of the same length. 
A Hottentot and an Australian were found, 
like the majority of the negroes, to have 
the second linger shorter than the fourth ; and 
this was also the case in the hands of the two 
Akka boys brought to Italy, two or three years 
ago, from Schweinfurth's country of the dwarfs. 
Such facts ns these might induce anthropologists 
to regard the relation just given as that charac¬ 
teristic of the lower types of mankind. On the 
other hand, it is said the highest types have the 
ring-finger shorter than the index. Most of the 
sculptors of antiquity seem to have thought this 
typical of a fine hand, and it is seen in the Apollo 
Belvedere, the Venus de’ Medici, the Venus of 
the Vatican, the Dying Gladiator, &c. But 
modern sculptors and painters appear careless in 
this respect, giving the greater length sometimes 
to one and sometimes to the other finger. Dr. 
Mantegnzza, assisted by Mr. Forsyth Major, has 
examined 712 Italian hands. He finds that 91 
have the index longer than the ring-finger, on 
both hands ; 503 have the index shorter on both 
hands; 102 have the index longer on one hand, 
and either shorter than, or equal to, the ring- 
finger on the other hand; while 10 had the two 
digits of equal length on both hands. It appears, 
therefore, that the relation of length between the 
two fingers is not sufficiently constant to be made 
an ethnical characteristic, or a mark of higher or 
lower physical development. This agrees in the 
main with the conclusion of Dr. Ecker, who 
designated it as a “ schwankender Oharakter.” 
It may bo mentioned that Mantegazza claims to 
be an impartial judge of this question, since 
nature has given him a left hand with the index 
as long as the ring-finger and a right hand with 
the index much shorter. 


rniLOLOGT. 


Ix the Philologus (vol. xxxvi., part 3) II. 
Schrader discusses very fully the prosecution of 
Aristophanes and Callistratus by Cdeon after the 
performance of the Rabylonians. Critical remarks 
on Sextus Empiricus are contributed by E. Pap- 
penheim, and a collation of the Munster MS. of 
Cornificius Ad Ilerennium is communicated by 
P. Langen. This MS., although a comparatively 
late one, appears to contain some valuable read¬ 
ings. Gustav Nick has some interesting notes 
upon Ovid’s Fasti ; and Kallenberg continues his 
elaborate essay on the sources of the history of the 
Diadochi down to the death of Eumenes and 
Olympias, promising a conclusion in the next 
number. In the “ Jahresberichte ” at the end of 
the volume, Jacoby continues his account of the 
recent literature on Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

Ttik Rhcinisehrs Museum (vol. xxxii., part 3) 
opens with a very interesting paper (“ Zu den 
Mirabilien des Phlegon ”) by E. Rohde. After 
discussing the origin of the story on which Goethe 
based his “ Bride of Corinth,” the author commu¬ 
nicates, from the notes of the English theologian 
Alexander More, a similar story hitherto un¬ 
known, taken by More from Proclus, and by 
Proclns (probably) from Clearchus rrepi vnvov. 
Fritzheim (“ Ein Widerspruch bei Tacitus”) 
argues that Tacitus's account of the mutiny in 
Ann. i., 40, is, so far as it refers to Agrippina, 


self-contradictory, and that Dio’s version of the t 
facts is to be preferred. The genuineness of the a 
document quoted in Dem. Contr. Macart., § 61, is 1 
defended in an ingenious essay by Buermann. g 
Th. Birt's “ Animadversiones ad Ovidii Heroidum v 
Epistulas ” are mainly a discussion of the relation t 
of the genuine epistles to the Greek drama, y 
Biicheler contributes some emendations in Philo r 
irtp'i cujiBapuias. Ribbeck has a short but interest- c 
ing paper on Tibullus’ elegies to Delia; some new e 
but hardly intelligible fragments of Pindar are a 
communicated and discussed by Blass ; and Clemm t 
has a note on the Homeric arSpoTys. In the mis- : 
cellauies at the end of the volume there are inter¬ 
esting notes by Biicheler, Diels, Schanz, Brugman, 
and Gomperz, who in a very complimentary notice 
of Bywater's Heraclitus , communicates a fragment 
of the philosopher on rhetoric. 

Buusian's Jahresbericht contains the following 
reports of the progress of classical study in 1 
various departments: recent works on the post- < 
Homeric Greek epic, by Flach; on Plautus, by 
Lorenz; on Greek and Roman mythology, by 
Preuner; on Greek tragedy, by Wecklein; on 
Ovid and the Latin Anthology, by Riese ; on the 
Roman satirists, by Friedliinder; on Pliny the 
Elder, by Urliehs ; on the Roman bucolic poets, 
by Fritz'che ; on the Roman epic, by Biilirens ; on 
Lucretius, by Brieger; on the history and ency¬ 
clopaedia of philology, by Bursian ; on the Greek 
lyric, by Blass; on vulgar Latin, by Ludwig; on 
Horace^ by Fritzche; on Quintilian, by Ivan 
Muller; and on Roman history and chronologv, 
by J. J. Muller. 

We have received through Messrs. Nutt an essay 
by Dr. August Fleck, I)er betontc Vocalismus 
cinujcr altostfranzdsise/ier Sprachdcnhnulcr und 
die Assonanzen der Chanson des Lohcrains ver- 
<1 lichen (Marburg : Elwert), whose subject is suf¬ 
ficiently indicated by its title. The general 
character of Dr. Fleck's conclusions is that from 
the documents at his disposal it is impossible to 
draw anv; but, though this is to some extent 
true, more might certainly have been made of the 
materials. The arrangement of the French 
vowels, which is according to the Latin ones from 
which they derive, is often very ill adapted to 
bring out their dialectic features; and from each 
vowel being primarily subdivided according as it 
is or is not in position, it would appear that Dr. 
Fleck is not aware that the Latin distinction be¬ 
tween long and short vowels before two con¬ 
sonants is generally maintained (as a qualitative 
one) in the Romanic languages. Then what he 
has really investigated is to a groat extent not the 
Old Eastern French vowels, but only their 
. spellings; there is no attempt to ascertain the 
orthographical system of any of the documents, so 
that the real sound-changes are often not brought 
1 out. Dr. Fleck, indeed, remarks under long u, 

. that “ it is often written ui, probably without iiu- 
; portant modification of pronunciation ; ” but he 
fails to see that the indifferent use of ui for u, and 
u for ui, shows that the diphthong ui •= yi, and 
the simple vowel u-yy, had been reduced to the 
5 same sound—an inference fully confirmed by cer- 
5 tain living Eastern French dialects, in which ui 
j from u + 1 is the same as ordinary French u. This 
, fact is noticed by V. Thomsen in the Romania for 
, 1870 (p. 73), in an article (e + i in French) which 
Dr. Fleck has unfortunately overlooked (though 
0 he quotes from a later number), and which 
would have informed him of another note- 
) worthy feature of the same dialects. This is 
a the non-simplification of ei to i in such words as 
r lit, ( lectum), pire (pejor), Eastern French lei, 
e peire ; a peculiarity which exists, as Thomsen re- 
i- marks, in some of the Old French documents Dr. 
n Fleck has examined, and is thus an important aid 
i- to determining their dialect. Of Dr. Fleck’s 
y opinion that the levelling of a and e under the 
j. latter sound, which has taken place in part of 
') Eastern France, may very well have existed from 
n the beginning, we will only say what is applicable 
», to many similar statements by other philologists, 


that our surprise at it is not diminished h 
arguments on which it is supposed to he t. 
We do not insist on such minor errors u w 
grijois = graecensis instead of graecvm if 
venial grezesc), nor do we dispute the conchtil 
that the Chanson des Loherains was probalkow 
posed somewhere in Eastern France. IV* ri 
recognise Dr. Fleck's industry, and the imprii 
of the facts he has brought together. B.:J 
essay is rather a collection of materials for g > 
vestigation he has undertaken, than the mo¬ 
tion itself. 


FINE ART. 


THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 


Zum Parthenon fries. Von D. A. Rg.i 

win" 1 (Wurzburg: Stahel, 1877.) 

7 in THEr.E has arisen in Wurzburg an at 
post- ologist to whom the explanation of 
i, by Parthenon frieze is so easy and natural 
. b >' he is nnable to conceive bow those whoa 
> ° n thought differently from him can If 

■ the dowed with the smallest gift of artist 
wets preciation. This current of dogma'.;-: 

} ■ on with an unbroken stream, whether the | 
?ncy- at issue be of consequence or the m 
ireek trifle, till it reaches p. 106, when the 
1; on ends, and we are left in wonder as to ' i 
Ivan ancient monument or what field of ihd 
llo gy. art the author may next take np. t-( 

will watch liia future career. May n 
? ssa 7 rude spoil it! 

IS 'u)id St-'ll it. is assuring to find that he a>“ 
i the common opinion as to the general 

s suf- ing of the frieze, that it represents a 
meral procession in connexion with the F. 
from thenaic games, the culmination of which 
lie to to be a grand sacrifice in honour of the 
'Xtent The animals are seen being led to sa 
jf the g e ajmjtg a ] s0 that the seated figon-s 
Hrom fl ,c east frieze are deities, not assemhH 
ed to the Acropolis, but regarding the scene 
each Olympos. Further, that the names u^ 

■ as it assigned to several of those deities areo( 
it Dr. rect lie does not dispute; but, as to thnni4 
m be- where opinion has always varied nw-fl 

c ? n " less, he has arrived at conclusions of I 
tfve own> anc ) it will perhaps be generally 4 
ot the that ’ n sorac cases he has made wk4 
°their called a happy identification. At '4 
n the times—as, for instance, in respect of j 
nts, so figures which he names Demeter and 
■ought or the group of Apollo and Artemis—ho < 
mg u, n ot be held to be more successful thanl 
ut im- predecessors, if, indeed, equally so. q 
mt he - accnm ulation of fine-spun arguments oc» 
a ”‘r question is already very large, and any dl 
to the ti° n t° them is looked on with so n* 
3 y cer - caution that it must have required snblra 
rich ui courage to come forward as Dr. Flasch a 
. This done. 

mia for If in reality these are the gods of Olvw* 
which seated calmly in view of a spectacle, it ■- 
hough comes an interesting speculation as to 3 
w “ lc order and disposition in which the so-'A 

'h\s la conceived then! to sit in their assembly - 

irds as a carnelian intaglio in the British ib'-e- 3 
ch lei, inscribed m:X yoia ruv Oeiov in 'OXvp'f- 
sen re- are represented in nearly a semicireie. J - 
nts Dr. this one would take to be the natural amt- 1 
ant aid ment. It would, however, be obviously f 
Flecks practicable for the bas-relief of a ln y 

(iGr it mow Vm q foil* mmafinn 


Still it may be a fair question whether "i- 
all the exigences of the frieze the sen 
has not in fact indicated that such ^ 
arrangement he had in his mind. 
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est gods are seated towards the centre, 
younger deities towards each extreme, 
two wings in which they are now dis- 
i would meet with Zeus and Athena 
by side, and the group of a priest with 
attendants which in the relief separates 
two wings of deities would be conceived 
anding in the middle of the semicircle 
i visible beings. To this question, how- 
, Dr. Flasch has not directed his in- 
lity. 

ho chief difficulty of the frieze has always 
red in the figure of the priest holding 
with both hands a very large piece of 
pery carefully folded seven times. He 
ns towards a boy, who also with hands ex¬ 
iled has hold of the same piece of drapery, 
letber the priest is in the act of handing 
o the boy or of receiving it from him is 
jint which the design itself cannot well 
■rmine, though Dr. Flasch naturally 
ks it as clear as daylight that the drapery 
eing handed to the boy to take care of: 

in fact, the priest’s upper robe ( luma - 
) of which he has just divested himself 
the sacrificial ceremony. Apart from 
re being no necessity for this act, we must 
ird with astonishment the amplitude of 
robe and the pains which the priest had 
n to fold it, while all the gods ofOlympos 
waiting for the sacrifice, 
ho common opinion has been that this 
i was the peplos for the goddess Athena, 
:h is said to have been carried in the 
athenaic processions, spread like a sail 
i mast. Its size is in favour of this, 
5 the idea of a sail implies a larger piece 
tnff than a himation for the wear of a 
it. On the other hand, if the peplos 
> intended to be placed on the image 
be goddess, as is supposed, that image 
t be conceived as having been much 
md human proportions, and this could 
perhaps well have been true of the very 
ent image which seems to have been 
ot on this occasion. There are obstacles 
;gh to the peplos theory, but it may be 
)ted whether it is not better to bear 
i them for the present than to accept 
theory of disrobing. A. S. Murray. 


EXHIBITION OP riCTITRES AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION OF MANCHESTER. 

first impression upon the mind after going 
mh this interesting exhibition is the general 
Itness that pervades the landscape school of 
fluster, and the absence of form, together 
» a certain dash and freshness not without its 
mi. The landscapes of Messrs. Hague and 
tiiith both suffer irom these defects, which ap- 
■ntiy proceed from a too indiscriminate ed¬ 
ition of certain of the French landscapists, 
i, however clever in their light and shade, 
simply abominable in their colour. There is 
ilack in nature except coal; and it is the most 
chic-vous influence of Daubigny and his school 
t their undoubted genius should have tempted 
many young artists to imitate, not his fine 
‘fities, but his deplorable view of colour. Mr. 
wrset, on the other hand, in taking Oorot for 
model, has avoided the fault of blackness only 
•all into the opposite one of introducing too 
th white. Want of thorough training and 
preciation of form is too common a fault with 
•oy of our rising artists whose work scarcely 
e* above that of clever amateurs. Yet clever 
7 are, and it is a pity to see real ability thrown 
•ay upon the unfinished work which we find 


here. If, however, these artists are incomplete, 
they at any rate appear to be striving after better 
things, which is more than can be predicated of 
the work of J. D. Watson. No. 66 , The Yeoman’s 
Wedding, is quite below his powers, so is the 
Christinas Greeting. We do not think either 
that Wade's work, which a few years ago 
promised so well, shows any advance, and in 
art not to advance is to recede. On the 
other hand, the three landscapes of Mr. Aumonier 
are charming, and the hanging committee 
have done well to give one the place of honour. 
The far distance is well and tenaerly given, and 
the colour far from blackness. Miss Hilda Mon- 
talba has a slight and sketchy but strongly 
breezy picture of two women in an orchard. 
It is too flat and unfinished for a picture 
on so large a scale, but full of promise, if 
the artist will only study conscientiously and 
laboriously, and not be content to exhibit 
sketches. Throughout among the less known 
names there appears to be much good intention 
and an absence of mere mechanic facility, but 
also, unhappily, an absence of careful work and 
finished training. There is too much of this in 
the work of Mr. Clarence Whaite, to whom a 
large portion of the line in the Water-colour room 
is devoted. Conway is excellent, and shows what 
Mr. Whaite can do if he gives his powers fair 
play; colour, composition, and feeling, all are 
there to complete the picture; hut his others 
vary very much, and some are not good in 
colour and are disagreeable in texture. Mr. A. 
B. Donaldson has a very poetic view of West¬ 
minster from Vauxhall Bridge. We always 
meet Mr. Donaldson with pleasure, whether 
we agree with him or not, there is so much quiet 
earnestness in his work. We purposely do not 
speak of the pictures which have been already 
seen in London, such as Watts's Dove, W. 
Crane’s Venus, and Spencer Stanhope’s Eve, and 
others we welcome here, the number of which 
speaks well for the energy and taste of the direc¬ 
tors of the Royal Institution. And in criticising 
pretty freely the local artists we should be sorry 
to he mistaken. There is a most creditable aim¬ 
ing after the true objects of art, which gives to 
the Manchester Exhibition a cachet of its own, 
which is of far more promise for English art than 
the banid mechanism of the great majority of 
furniture pictures which stock our ordinary 
exhibitions; and it is always with pleasure, hope, 
and interest that we look forward to the opening 
of the Exhibition of the Royal Institution of 
Manchester. P. H. Rathbone. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Tns Porte has granted a firman for the con¬ 
tinuation of the excavations at Nineveh, and for 
the recovery of the remainder of the library of 
Assurbanipal at Koujunjik. Hormuzd Rassain is 
already on his way to Mosul. 

A spixial effort will be made hv those in au¬ 
thority in the British Art Department of the 
Paris Exhibition to make adequate show of the 
work of a young artist who died before any great 
amount of work had time to be accomplished— 
the late Frederick Walker. As one of the more 
agreeable and sympathetic manifestations of 
later English art, Walker’s work has claim to be 
represented, and we are glad that Parisians will 
see that with which they are sure to be unfamiliar. 
We trust, however, that the more historic art of 
England—that of the masters of preceding gener¬ 
ations, who made a school and exercised the 
widest influence—will find as adequate a place. 
Constable’s, for example, should be a great one ; 
and if it is possible for the authorities to temporarily 
possess themselves of the celebrated Hay Wain, 
which when it was exposed in Paris in 1824 or 
1826 turned the course of French art, the exhibi¬ 
tion of that historic picture to the French of an¬ 
other generation should not be neglected. 


Speaking of Constable, by the by, the French 
journalists are mistaken in announcing that the 
new picture by Constable at the Louvre is the 
gift of “ Monsieur Lionel,” “ Monsieur Lionel ” 
is none other than Mr. Lionel Constable, a very 
near relative of the illustrious painter. 

Sir John Lubbock has joined the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and has been 
elected a member of the committee. 

Works are now going on in the south-west 
tower of Lincoln Cathedral which will rescue it 
from a condition of considerable danger. Some 
seventy feet above the ground the stair in the 
south-west corner of the tower changes its form 
in such a way as to cause a heavy mass of wall to 
bear on the rubble barrel-vault covering a narrow 
passage in the thickness of the tower wall, thus 
converting the vault into a powerful wedge 
always striving to hurst the wall asunder. The 
addition of the upper stories to the Norman towers 
has increased the weight, but the walls seem to 
have borne it without important movement till 
lately, when serious cracks were observed. Tests 
showed them to be still increasing, and unless 
stopped they must soon have ended in the fall of at 
least a considerable part of the tower. The upper 
stories have been suspended on strong shoring 
carried up from the ground, and the defective 
parts are being strengthened and made good so as 
to remove all danger. The actual work to be 
done on the building is small, hut the quantity of 
shoring and scaffolding required before it could 
be safely begun makes the undertaking a consider¬ 
able one. 


The Cleopatra obelisk, which is likely to arrive 
in the course of a month’s time and will probably 
be the antiquarian lion of next season, is calling 
forth a complete deluge of literature. Dr. Wilson, 
to whom the nation owes the removal, is, we be¬ 
lieve, engaged on a work on the monument, and 
several other antiquaries and Egyptologists are 
also writing works on the subject. 

Some extremely interesting antiquities of the 
early Akkadian or Babylonian Empire have just 
arrived in this country. The finest is a portion 
of the torso of a black basalt statue of large size, 
bearing a long inscription of an early monarch 
named Gudea. This monument and inscription are 
of great importance, as the inscription is of a very 
eariy period and contains the names of several 
deities of the Akkadians. Two small relics, one 
a brick bearing an inscription of the same king, 
and in remarkably good preservation, together with 
a sepulchral cone, also inscribed, have been pre¬ 
sented to the Society of Biblical Archaeology by 
Colonel W. F. Prideaux, F.R.G.S., Her Majesty’s 
Resident atBushire. These antiquities were found 
at Zerghoul, on the river Hye, in Eastern Baby¬ 
lonia, where there was an early city and colony of 
Akkadian origin. 


In a small collection of Assyrian cylinder seals 
in the Museum of the Corporation of Liverpool, 
Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen, who examined them a 
few months ago, discovered a duplicate to one of 
those discovered by General di Cesnola in the 
treasury of the temple at Kuriurn, in Cyprus. 
The seal is inscribed with the name of “ Eriv- 
Bagas the servant Nergal the war-god.” It is of 
haematite and of archaic workmanship, bearing 
the representation of a priest in a long fringed 
robe holding the crook of office. Before the 
priest is a male figure, probably the owner of tho 
seal. Several other gems in the series ore of an 
early period. 

Plaster impressions of a collection of ancient 
Assyrian cylinder seals, now in the Royal Museum 
at the Hague, have been received by the autho¬ 
rities of the British Museum. Some of the gems 
are of curious workmanship, and bear inscriptions 
of early Akkadian officers. 


A SERIES of some two hundred more tablets 
belonging to the Egibi firm of Babylonian hankers, 
of which we published notices by Mr. W. St. C. 
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Boecawen, have been discovered and brought to 
England. The number of tablets belonging to 
this important house which are now known is 
nearly three thousand—a most favourable omen 
for future excavations in Babylonia. 

We hear that M. Gaillard, the eminent en¬ 
graver, has had it proposed to him to undertake 
the engraving of Lionardo da Vinci's La Joconde 
(La Gioconda) at the Louvre, but that he 
hesitates to accept the task. This is to be re¬ 
gretted, since the known engraving by Calametta 
after the picture fails to render its subtlety and 
power, and is but second-rate, while there can be 
little question that M. Gaillard's skill is equal to 
grappling with the difficulties of a not unworthy 
rendering. We have lately seen in his studio an 
early and unfinished proof of the engraved portrait 
of an eminent theologian, while, in matter of paint¬ 
ing, the artist has lately finished the youthful 
head of his niece—a very rosebud among por¬ 
traits. 

Not much is generally known in England with 
regard to the modern French advances in the art 
of pottery and porcelain, nor with respect to the 
seats of those artistic industries. An inspection 
lately made of several of the latter indicates that, 
with the exception of the neighbourhood of Paris 
—where at least one art pottery of high and in¬ 
creasing excellence is established—it is still 
along the banks of the Loire, to some extent 
in the very places where the art flourished 
two centuries ago, that it finds opportunity for 
expansion. Thus Blois, Nevers, and Gien are 
conspicuous for work of artistic intention. The 
Gien ware, preserving as it does somewhat purely 
the styles of ornament of the French and Italian 
Renaissance, is yet inferior in kind to the others 
because it is not hand-painted nor unique, but on 
the contrary liable to indefinite multiplication. 
Its beauty is none the less a gain to those who 
begrudge great outlay in things of household use, 
and its comparative cheapness enables it to be 
used where things of price could hardly hope to be 
employed. At Blois one exceedingly gifted artist, 
M. Ulysse, has within the last few years intro¬ 
duced a hand-painted pottery, in which the forms 
now of the best purely Italian work of the Re¬ 
naissance, and now of Henri Deux ware, are em¬ 
ployed with richness and sobriety of colour, and 
with recourse for motives of ornament to the 
emblems with which the royal house during the 
Renaissance filled the city of Blois itself—the 
salamander of Francis I. and his duff re, and the 
emblems of Anne de Bretagne, and others. 
Ulysse’s work, hardly dear now—vet hardly 
cheap—will probably come to be sought for with 
avidity in the next or succeeding generations, and 
great prices will then be given for what will be 
recognised as of rare beauty. This artist has 
rivals, established, like himself, at Blois, and not 
without merit, yet little has been seen which 
gives evidence of a governing taste like Ulysse’s. 
At Nevers there are several factories—large ones 
—one of the principal being that of M. Signoret, 
whose house, now greatly enlarged, was the seat 
of a like manufactory in the seventeenth century. 
As at the smaller house situated at Blois, the 
work is here all hand-painted. Some of it imitates 
ware of Urbino, and with remarkable success. 
Other examples reproduce with more or less of 
exactitude the old faience de Nevers, of which 
some specimens are in the museum of the town. 
Others, again, are of one or other of the diverse 
genres known as of Rouen; while modern inven¬ 
tion in design is not excluded. Little, however, 
that is entirely new in form or ornament can vie 
successfully with that which is inspired by the 
old ornament of the best period of decorative de¬ 
sign. 

The Gazette des Beaux- Arts opens this month 
with a continuation of Charles Blanc’s detailed 
description of the Palace of San Donato and its tine 
gallery of Flemish and Dutch paintings. An illus¬ 
tration is given of one of these, an extensive land scape 


by Rembrandt, with a church and two windmills; 
it is a creditable etching in its way, but one cannot 
help thinking what Rembrandt himself would have 
made of it. In the second article M. Charles 
Ephrussi continues his study of the drawings of 
Albrecht Diirer, especially of those having relation 
to Durer’s treatment of the horse, and his studies 
of the nude female form for his work on Human 
Proportion. Diirer's curious nllegory of Eloquence, 
represented as a winged Mercury drawing people 
by chains proceeding from his mouth and fastened 
to their ears, is also described. Those who are 
interested in the study of Chinese ceramic art 
will find some information respecting marks in 
an article giving the result of the researches of 
M. Billequin, who is Professor of Chemistry at 
Toungwen College at Peking. The Royal 
Academy receives a small share of notice in this 
number, now that the Salon is at last exhausted. 
The critique upon it is written by Mr. Lionel 
Robinson, who is not quite so severe as Mr. Comvns 
Carr in L'Art. If anything, however, were 
wanting to prejudice the F’rench public against 
English art, it would be supplied in the hideous 
reproductions that are here put forth of certain 
pictures in the Academy. 


The magnificent decoration of the CWs 
the Trinity in Paris is now very nearly tiri* 
M. Fran 9 ais has lately completed his kr*,< 
position in the Baptismal Chapel, repr ~vi 
Adam and Eve driven from Paradise,comroirin 
by the City of Paris in 1«72; and M. Fj 
Barrias has finished his fine paintings frj-n a 
history of St. Genevidve in the Chapel of the ;ii 
Virgin. It now only remains for M. Loa 
du Nouy to complete his paintings in tbo 
church. 

The powerful Flemish master, Jacob Ins, 
has been receiving a tribute of honour 
occasion of his great master's centenary i < i 
tion. His tomb, which had fallen into dec,': 
been restored, and a statue of him— exec 
M. Lambant, a young sculptor of Autwerj-u 
inaugurated with much ceremony dure: j 
period of the Rubens fete. 

M. Parr, Sedille’s instructive lecture cl j 
use of terra-cotta and glazed ware in nwu i 
decoration, delivered at the Ecole des ?■ I 
Arts, is published in the last number c: i 
Chronique dcs Arts. , 


M. Henry Havard, continuing his researches 
into the Etat civil des Mai/res Hollandais, has 
discovered a few particulars relating to the 
little-known master Carel Fabritius, whose work 
was so long ascribed to Rembrandt. It may, 
perhaps, be remembered that the discovery of the 
name of Fabritius on a man’s portrait in the 
Gallery at Rotterdam, which bad long been 
esteemed by critics as one of Rembrandt’s finest 
works, created a sensation in the art-world. 
Every endeavour was made to find out something 
more respecting this excellent painter, but Dr. 
Waagen confused matters by asserting that he 
was identical with a certain Bernard Fabritius, 
by whom a picture exists in the Frankfort Gal¬ 
lery. M. Havard’s researches have, however, re¬ 
established the old story, upon which Dr. Waagen 
threw doubt, according to which this artist perished 
in a gunpowder explosion at Delft that took place 
on October 12, 1054. The proof of this story 
has been discovered by M. Havard in the register 
of burials. Two other entries in the Delft re¬ 
gisters likewise relate to Fabritius. The one 
declares that Kaerel Fabricyus was inscribed as 
master painter, October 20,1652, and as a stranger 
(i.e. not born in the town) paid twelve florins for 
dues; and the other attests the marriage of Carel 
Fabritius, widower, living on the Oude Delft, 
with Juffrow Agatha van Pruvsen, widow of 
Volckerus Vosch, of the same place. There are, 
no doubt, other paintings in existence by Fabritius 
besides the two or three certified; but it is 
to be hoped, upon such slight knowledge as 
we have respecting this master, that it will not 
become a fashion to christen pictures with his 
name. M. Havard hazards a little too much in 
this way with regard to the portraits of Saskia, 
Rembrandt’s wife, and Jean Ziska, at Stockholm. 
Mr. J. A. Crowe, in his edition of Eugler, follow¬ 
ing Immerzeel, makes Van der Meer a pupil of 
Fabritius; but this is doubtful. F’abritius only 
became a master-painter in Delft, as we have seen, 
in 1652, and died in 1654 at the age of thirty, so 
there was not time for him to have given much 
instruction; besides, the source from whence 
Immerzeel drew his information seems to have 
been some obituary verses capable of a different 
interpretation. 

The creation of the Musfie des Arts Ddcoratifs, 
concerning which the French papers were so active 
a few months ago, has, according to the Bulletin 
de f Union Cmtrale, by no means been given up, 
as some journals have too rashly asserted ; it has 
only been found necessary to delay its foundation 
on account of the aspect of political affairs. 

A hew room has just been opened in the French 
Institute for the exhibition of pictures by the 
pensionnaires of Rome. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins's dramatic version :"i| 
own story entitled The Moonstone was t: ■ 
at the Olympic on the reopening of tka '. 
on Monday last. Mr. Collins has redn: 
mystic element in his romance to a point a< 
it may almost be said to have disappears: 
gether. What remains is the abstractio: t i( 
gem by the sleep-walker Franklin Blake, is: i 
consequent estrangement between himself ari 
heroine, Miss Verinder, until, by the aid ' 
detective and the doctor, the mystery is u: a 
—not to the audience, for they are all a.'tj 
possession of the facts, but to Miss Veric ;-:i 
her uncle. All this is supposed to oercy 
more time than the ancient cnnoDS of dn>ij 
art permitted ; and in further deference 1j 
unities the action is confined to a single ie: *4 
The play, of which we shall have occv v 
speak more fully, was somewhat coldly recei«# 

Liverpool has lately distinguished teifj 
some criticisms upon the performances f 
Irving, which exhibit more enthusiasm nr 
actor than power on the part of his xl-il 
to make their views intelligible to rvdl 
Nothing, however, in this way has, perhaps.;* 
sued from the Liverpool printing-offices wk;t 
compare with a “ dramatic study ” by Mr 1.1 
Hall Caine, entitled Richard ill. end 
the Sjhrit of Romantic Play in Relationtkf 
Principles of Greek and Gothic Art, sid ’’ 
Picturesque Interpretations of Mr. Renal Id 
The author seems to be anxious to show that 
must have great actors before we can espd 
have great plays. It is “ largely true. " ! j 
told, “ that it is the player that produces the P 
not the play the player; ” and further, “ A” ■ 
of the highest order never exerts so whole: 0 * 
influence upon the literature of his own see l 
succeeding ages as when, with Emerson. 9 
the altered and extended base-line of M*| 
affixes afresh the focus by means of whiuj 
beetling summit of the mountain may be 
Some pages of this kind of writing lead « B 
proposition that “ Richard III. is proper*.'' 
prime product of the Gothic mind;’ a*"* ^ 
pages later we are assured that it is— , 
“ because Mr. Irving’s mind is essentially 
nently the Gothic mind, and because without tif ^ 
cise of conscious volition he can strike at c:- j 


keynote of Sliakspearean play, that in hi® ’ 


of our tragical Titan seem to storm thebe*’* 3 ^ 
threaten to tear the world from off its Ding® ^ 
yet, according to Schlogel, to possess at the ^ 
the insinuating loveliness of the sweet posiy. 
What Mr. Caine means by citing ScbkpG 
authority on the subject of Mr. IrvinH* “t 
are wholly unable to explain. With ah 5 
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•siion, however, the writer thinks Mr. Irving 
damentally wrong in his conception of Mac¬ 
h's character. He objects to his “ craven view 
tfacbeth "—meaning, we suppose, this view that 
ebeth is a craven—for he calls his view “ a 
itg innovation,” and complains that “the 
•/man ” is “ perpetually under the galvanic in¬ 
ace of ghastly dread.” The conception of 
hard is also objected to; on what precise 
mds the reader may perhaps be more fortunate 
i we have been in discovering from the follow- 
passage:— 

a less (says Mr. Caine) will it be the purpose to 
lenpe -Mr. Irving's interpretation of some phases 
he part of Richard, wherein tho grievance shall be, 
the agitation of innovation, but the conservatorist 
dfeincss tv which the character remains with this 
of.an, as with others, a picture not only of loath- 
e physical deformity—relieved, it is true, by the 
rthness of a Plantagonet and the refinement of an 
muting discourse which theactorcan never wholly 
aside, lot of moral hideousness, cruel and dis- 
tlatire and unsoftened by a single hue of good- 
, except only the valour of a desperado and the 
jnrahle death of a hero on the field of a battle.” 
Caine has a good deal to say about “ subjec¬ 
ts," '• objectivities,” and “ darling proclivities 
-his nineteenth century,” and his pages are 
"riled with references to Goethe, Schlegei, 
tine, Madame de Stael, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
thew Arnold, Schiller, Dr. Chalmers, Cole- 
i, Hazlitt, and, above all, to Mr. Edward 
sell, of the Liverpool Daily Post. The essay 
toreover, dedicated, “ with all admiration and 
itude,” to the latter gentleman, who, Mr. Caine 
res us, has “ brought to the preparation of his 
iesof dramatic art an ardour of enthusiasm 
profundity of insight which, in the opinion of 
present writer, have rarely been equalled since 
Jays of Hazlitt.” We are sorry to learn that 
rtheless “ through the pages of this critic’s 
e critiques may he traced the blighting infiu- 
of the prevailing Hebraism ; ” but nothing 
* quite to satisfy Mr. Caine. 
ierre Gendron, the new piece by MM. Lafon- 
i and Richard, with which the Gvmnase has 
cried, is a romantic play of pathetic interest, 
ippcars to have been successful, though it 
) with the delicate subject of a household in 
A the ostensible man and wife have not been 
ed in the bonds of matrimony; and ends with 
^nation of a fault which audiences are apt to 
rd as inexpiable. The acting of M. Lafon- 
t in a leading part in the play of which he is 
t author has been much admired. M. Jules 
©tie's play, Le Regiment de Champagne, at 
Thiiatre Ilistorique, is a military spectacular 
na. the scene being laid in the reign of 
is XIV., when this regiment became famous. 

1 horses and extravagant consumption of gun- 
der appear to have been more conspicuous 
ares in the performance than the literary power 
-ch might bo expected from so distinguished a 
So long was the play that its first repre- 
toion was not ended until two o’clock in the 
it has, however, since been brought 
“hi more reasonable limits. 


MUSIC. 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Leeds : Tuesday, Sept. 18, 1877. 

few of those who were present at the last musi- 
festival at Leeds, in October, 1874, will be 
. t0 forget its very complete success—a suc- 
- not only artistic but financial, as a surplus of 
WJ(. was divided among the various charities of 
e town. It was, therefore, only to be expected 
a * the Committee of Management should carry 
t their conditional promise, and make the Fes- 
, , at Leeds, like that at Birmingham, a trien- 
a * institution. 

h we compare the festival which will com- 
tnce to-morrow, and for which the preliminary 
“canals (on which I Bhall have a few words to 


say later) have been in active progress yesterday 
and to-day, with that of three years ago, we find 
cause for congratulation, especially as regards tho 
absence of the “ stock pieces ” which at most pro¬ 
vincial festivals seem to be regarded as absolute 
necessities. The programme of 1874 was by no 
means a had one; for though it contained very 
little absolute novelty, several rarely-heard works 
(among these Schumann's Paradise and the Pen) 
were brought to a hearing ; but that of this year 
certainly surpasses it in interest. Two new works 
are to be brought forward—Prof. Macfarren’s 
oratorio Joseph, written expressly for the festival; 
and a dramatic cantata, The. Fire King, composed 
by Mr. Walter Austin, a native of Leeds, and 
erformed for the first time on this occasion. But 
esides these two works there is much in the 
scheme to interest musicians and amateurs. On 
Thursday we are to hear Mendelssohn’s First 
IValpurgis Right in the morning, and Handel's 
Solomon in the evening; while the concluding 
concert of the festival, on Saturday morning, 
comprises Bach's glorious, but in this country 
virtually unknown, Magnificat, Mozart's Requiem, 
and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. The only work 
in the programme which can be considered at all 
hackneyed is the Elijah, with which the festival 
commences to-morrow. 

In tho Introduction prefixed to the word-books 
of the festival, the Committee allude in a half- 
apologetic manner to the omission of the Messiah 
from the scheme. Most certainly no apology is 
needed. The Committee take a most excellent 
and unassailable position when they say that they 
“ have from the first resolved that the Leeds festival 
should not become a slave to any traditional necessity 
which, by setting apart ono day during every festival 
to a particular work, cramps tho power of selection, 
and prevents the production of other great works. 
The stupendous grandeur of the Messiah and Israel 
in Egypt seems to blind people's eyes to the fact that 
there are other great works by the same master 
which require equal resources fur their proper expres¬ 
sion—resources which nro unavailable except on 
occasions like the present. Such a work is Solomon, 
with its massive double choruses,” 

The Committee must be heartily congratulated 
on the soundness and breadth of their views; it 
would he well if the managers of other festivals 
would follow the example. It is to be hoped 
that in 1880 an opportunity will be afforded 
of hearing another of Handel’s great choral works. 
Saul, Joshua, Athalia, Belshazzar, or Deborah are 
quite as rich in choruses as Solomon, and are 
quite as worthy of the attention of the Leeds 
choristers. 

In speaking of the performers, the first thought 
that naturally suggests itself to everyone is a 
feeling of deep regret that the illness of Mdlle. 
Titiens, who was at first announced as one of the 
principal vocalists, should render it impossible for 
her to appear. There is no singer before the 
public who commands at once more admiration 
lor her talent and respect for her personal eba- 
acter; and she certainly has the warmest wishes 
of all for her speedy restoration to health. 

Although unavoidably shorn of one of its prin¬ 
cipal attractions, the cast of principal vocalists is 
still very strong, including, as it does, the names 
of Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Edith Wynne, and Mrs. 
Osgood (soprani) ; Mdme. Patey, Mdlle. Redeker, 
and Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke (contralti); Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Lloyd and Mr. W. Shakespeare (tenors); 
and Mr. Santlev, Mr. Cecil Tovey, and Signor 
Foli (basses). The band, which is very powerful, 
is composed of the best London orchestral players, 
and consists of seventy-eight stringed, and twenty- 
five wind and percussion instruments, the leader 
being M. Sainton; while the published list of the 
chorus gives its total number as 301. Mr. James 
Broughton is the chorus-master, Dr. Spark pre¬ 
sides at the organ, and Sir Michael Costa conducts 
the whole festival, with the exception of the two 
novelties. 

An excellent innovation has been made as re¬ 
gards the full rehearsal. It has been the almost 


invariable custom to] devote only one day to this, 
important purpose; the necessary result being 
that not only has the music to be scrambled 
through, but both singers and players are so 
fatigued by the end of the day that the perform¬ 
ance next day is wanting in freshness. Here the 
experiment has been tried of extending the re¬ 
hearsal over two days. Even with this arrange¬ 
ment there is still plenty for everybody to do ; but 
there is at least a reasonable chance of its being 
thoroughly done. Yesterday the performers were 
summoned for ten in the morning, were kept at 
work, with a short interval for refreshment, till 
about four, and again in the evening from seven 
till nearly ten—a tolerably pood day's work. This 
morning there has been another rehearsal lasting 
from ten o'clock till about four, with half-an- 
hour’s interval. Both performers and reporters 
were, I am sure, pleased by the announcement 
that there is to be no rehearsal this evening. 

The whole of the forenoon yesterday was 
devoted to Prof. Macfarren's new oratorio, after 
which Beethoven’s Mount of Olives was gone 
through. In the evening Mr. Austin’s Fire King 
and Mendelssohn's First IValpurgis Night occupied 
the attention of the performers. This morning we 
have had Bach's Magnificat, Mozart’s Requiem, 
the whole of Solomon, and three or four detached 
pieces from the miscellaneous selections—about, 
the largest dose of music I ever took at a sitting 
in my life. 

I do not propose to criticise any of the music 
from the rehearsal; but one or two general re¬ 
marks may not be uninteresting. First of all, I 
would say that the body of tone of this Leeds 
chorus is every whit as fine and as imposing 
as it was three years ago. Their power of en¬ 
durance, too, is remarkable; after nearly six 
hours’ rehearsal this morning, the final chorus of 
Solomon was given with as much spirit and energy 
as if the singers had just come fresh to their work. 
Their correctness, and the finish of their piano 
singing, show that not only is there splendid 
material in the choir, but that it must have been 
most admirably trained by Mr. James Broughton. 

Another point has struck me very forcibly at the 
rehearsal this morning. It has more than once on 
previous occasions been my unpleasant duty to 
animadvert somewhat strongly on the coarseness 
with which the accompaniments have been playetfr 
under Sir Michael Costa's direction. It is, 
therefore, with the more pleasure that I bear 
hearty testimony to the extreme care which he 
has taken at the rehearsal on the present occasion 
to secure the necessary refinement. If anything 
should be wanting in this respect at the festival, 
it will certainly not be the fault of the conductor; 
for nobody could have been more painstaking, nay 
even fastidious, than he has shown himself on this- 
point this morning. 

Wednesday, September IS- 

There are some musical performances over which, 
a lucky star seems to preside—everything goes, 
right; performers and hearers alike seem to De in 
the vein; while on other occasions various contre¬ 
temps occur, not through any particular fault on 
the part of the executants, but by sheer mis¬ 
fortune. The performance of Elijah, with which 
the festival opened this morning, emphatically 
belonged to the former class. One had a kind of 
presentiment, almost from the first few bars of the- 
overture, that the rendering would be superlatively 
fine; and I am bound to say that I never re¬ 
member hearing one equal to it. In the first 
place, the Leeds Choristers fully justified the' 
anticipations I ventured to express in writing- 
yesterday. Not only was the volume of tono 
wonderful for its richness and sonority, but the- 

E ” ction of the intonation and the finish of the 
and shade were no less admirable. I never- 
heard the difficult chorus, “ Behold, God the Lord: 
passed by,” given with such minute attention to 
detail, and at the same time with such breadth of 
general effect; while the delicacy of such number* 
as “Blessed are the men” and “He watching 
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over Israel ” could not have been surpassed. With¬ 
out entering: into details, it may be said that the 
solo music left scarcely anything to desire—Mdlle. 
Albani, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
particularly distinguishing themselves. 

It is a great pleasure to be able on this occasion 
honestly to speak in the highest terms of Sir 
Michael Costa's conducting. More delicate and 
finished orchestral playing than that of this morn¬ 
ing under his baton nobody could desire. The 
enjoyment of the oratorio, moreover, was greatly 
enhanced bv the almost entire absence of ap- 


Only natives of Belgium residing in the province 
of Brabant will be eligible, 
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enhanced by the almost entire absence of ap¬ 
plause, except at the end of each part. In 
London, and also at many provincial festivals, 
the close of nearly every piece is completely 
spoilt, and frequently rendered inaudible, hy the 
expressions of approval on the part of the audi¬ 
ence. This morning there was nothing of the 
sort—no encores were even attempted. That this , 
arose from the good sense of the hearers, and not 
from want of appreciation, was manifest enough 
at the close of each part. It is to be wished 
that London may follow the excellent example of 
Leeds. 

As the Academy goes to press to-morrow I 
must defer the remaining notice of the Festival 
till next week, merely saying now that Mr. 
Austin’s new cantata, The Fire King, is to be 
given to-night, followed by a miscellanceous selec¬ 
tion; and that the other chief novelty, Prof. 
Macfarren’s Joseph , is to be produced on Friday 
morning. Ebenezer Prout. 


Dr. Julius Rietz, the intimate friend of 
Mendelssohn, and one of the most distinguished of 
the present generation of German musicians, died 
at Dresden on the 12th inst., in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 


A new musical paper, to be entitled The London 
and Provincial Music Trade Review , is announced 
to make its appearance in the course of next 
month. It is somewhat curious that in spite of 
the tolerably large number of musical papers pub¬ 
lished in London, there is not one representing 
more immediately the interests of the trade. This 
deficiency it is intended to meet by the new 
journal, the name of which we should imagine to 
be certainly, and the idea probably, suggested by 
the very successful New York Music Trade 
Review. We trust that the paper may be as well 
conducted, and as well supported as its Trans¬ 
atlantic contemporary. 


Mr. J. S. Shedlock, an excellent pianist, who 
last winter did, in an unpretentious manner, a good 
deal for the dilfusion of the knowledge of high-class 
music in Kensington, has announced a series of four 
classical musical evenings, the first of which will 
take place next month. He has changed his 
place of meeting from the Allen Street School 
Rooms to the Victoria Hall, Archer Street, Bays- 
water, which we Bhould think for his purpose a 
much more desirable locality. He will be assisted 
in the instrumental department by Herr Wiener 
(violin) and Herr Liitgen (violoncello), both well- 
known and thoroughly competent artists. The 
first part of each concert will be devoted to the 
works of some one composer, the four evenings 
being announced as a Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Beethoven and Schubert night, respectively. Such 
enterprises cannot be too warmly commended; 
and we trust that Mr. Shedlock may meet with 
all the support that he deserves. 


new publications. 


It is now definitely announced that the l&te 
Hermann Goetz’s posthumous opera Francesca da 
Rimini , which, as some of our readers will re¬ 
member, has been completed by Herr Ernst 
Frank, the conductor of the opera at Mannheim, 
is to be produced on the boards of that opera-house 
early next month. The great success obtained by 
Goetz’s previous opera, The Taming of the Shrew , 
will naturally cause the production of a work 
necessarily so ditlerent in character to be awaited 
with much curiosity. 

The provincial council of the State of Brabant 
have endowed a scholarship, of the value of 1,200 
francs (50/.) per annum, at the Conservatoire of 
Brussels, for the education of a vocalist, either 
male or female, to be elected after competition. 
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(Cassell) 2/6 

Browno (W. J.), Mechanics for Junior Students, 12mo 

(J. Hey wood) 2/0 

Bryce (J.), Transcaucnsus and Ararat, cr Rvo (Macmillan) 9. 0 
Bulwer (L.), Alice; or, The Mystery, Lily Edition, 8vo 

(Routledgc) 7/6 

Calrnn (L.), The Blue Banner; or, Adventures of a Mus¬ 
sulman, a Christian, ami a Pagan, cr 8vo (S. Low A Co.) 7,6 
Carpenter (A.), Preventive Medicine in Relation to the 

Public Health, cr 8vo .(Simpkin A Co.) 6 0 

Catlin (G.), Last Rambles amongst the Indians, cr 8vo 

(Gall A Jnglis) 3 6 

Christian Ayr, Yol. xii., 4to .(Office) 6,6 

Currey (F. \V.), Prince Kitto; or, The Four-leaved Sham¬ 
rock, roy 8vo, illustrated.(S. Low &i Co.) 10/6 

Davids (T. W. 1L), Buddhism ; Non-Christian Religious 

System, 12mo.(rt. P. C K.) 2/6 

Day (St. John V.), The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel, 

8vo.(Tr'dbner) 12/0 

De Leon (E.) The Khedive's Egypt, 2nd ed., 8vo 

(S. Low ii Co.) 18/0 

Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf (Star Series), 12aio 

(Wame) 1/6 

Epigrams and Epigraphs, cr 8vo.(Dorking : Clark) 2/6 

Flint (R.), Theism : being the Baird Lecture for 1876, 

cr 8vo.(W. Blackwood) 7/6 

Ga<e (F. E. A.). Dictionary of the French and English 

Language. 1 vol. 8vo.(Bell A Son) 12/6 

Gil Bias, Adventures of, by Le Sage (Cbandos Library), 

cr 1 vo .(W arne) 3/6 

Goodrich (F. B.), Sea and its Famous Sailors. 12mo 

(Gall A Inglis) 3/0 

Great Campaigns, edited from the Lectures and Writings 

of the late Major C. Adams, 8vo.(W. Blackwood) 16/0 

Hibberd (S.), The Amateur Kitchen Garden, a Handy 

Guide, cr 8vo.(Groombridge) 6/0 

Hope (A. R.), The Old Tales of Chivalry Retold, 12mo 

(Gall A Inglis) 2/6 

Hughes (W.). Modern Atlas of the Earth, folio . .(Warne) 12/6 
Jacobi (M. P.), The Question of Rest during Menstrua¬ 
tion, 8vo.(Smith, Elder A Co.) 12/0 

Jacquemart (A.). History of the Ceramic Art, translated 
by Mrs. B. Pal User, 2nd ed., roy 8vo ... .(S. Low A Co.) 28/0 
Jael, and other Sermons, by S. T. C., cr Svo 

(Norwich ; Miller) 1/6 

Kanffmann (R. T.), Things you Ought to Know about 
Yourself ; or. Sketches of Unman Physiology, cr 8vo 

(Partridge) 2/6 

King (J.), Interest Tables at 6%, new ed., 8vo .... (Tcgg) 7/6 
Lever (C.), Davenport Dunn, vol. i., cr 8vo . .(Rontledge) 3 6 

Little Sunbeam’s Album. 4to.(Partridge) 5.0 

Manning (Rev. 8.), English Pictures drawn with Pen and 

Pencil, roy 8vo .(Religious Tract Society) 8/0 

Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1877, 12mo 

(\Ycsleyan Conference Office) 1 '9 

Miss Molly,by B. M. Butts, 12ino.(W. Blackwood) 2/0 

Murphy (J. G.), Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 

the Book of Psalms, 8vo .(Clark) 12/0 

Norton (A. T.), Examiner in Anatomy, 12ino 

(Smith, Elder A Co.) 5/0 

Ones a Week, 4th series, vol. vi., March to August. 1877, 

roy 8vo.(Office) 6/6 

Payne (A. G.), Common Sense Papers on Cookery, 12mo 

(Cassell) 2/6 

Payne (E. J.), History of the European Colonies, ISmo 

(Macmillan A Co.) 4/6 

Practical Thoughts and Suggestions for Sisters of Charity, . 

2nd ed., 18mo .(J. Hodges) 2/6 

Rock-Bound ; a Tale of the Shetlaud Isles, by J. M. 

Saxby, cr 8vo .(Mcnzies) 10 

Round about London, Historical, Archaeological, Ac., 

Notes, 12mo .(Stanford) 2/0 

School Drill, a Manual, 3rd ed., revised by N. S. Glover, 

12mo .(Hamilton) 1/6 

Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, vols. vii. to xii., 18mo 

(Bradbury) each 1/0 

Stern dale (Tl. A.), Seonec ; or, Camp Life in the Satpura 

Range, 2nd ed.. 8vo.(S. Low A Co.) 21/0 

Stevenson (J.), Civilisation of South-Eastern Africa, 3rd 

ed., Svo.(Maclehose) 2/6 

Stobart (J. W. H.), Islam and its Founders; Non-Christian 

Religions System, 12mo.(S. P. C. K.) 2/6 

Student Killer (The), by Chum, cr Svo. (Mcnzies) 1/0 

Taylor (F.>, Primer of Pianoforte Playing, ISmo i 

• (Macmillan A Co.) 1/0 

Three Wishes (The), by M. E. B.(Griffith A l-'arran) 1/6 

Two Tales of Married Life : Hard to Bear, by G. M. Croik ; 

A True Man, by M. C. Stirling, 3 vols., cr Svo 

(Hurst A Blackett) 31/6 

Wesley’s Hymns and new Supplement, with Tunes, cr Svo 

(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 3/0 

Wesley’s Selection of Hymns and new Supplement, with 

Tunes, cr Svo, red edges.(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 4/0 

Williams (Monier), Hinduism; Non-Christian Religions 

System, l2rao.(*S. P. C. K.) 2/6 

Wormell (R.), Shilling School Arithmetic, with Answers, 

12mo.(Murby) 1/6 

Yates (M. T.), Pupil-Teachers’ Examination Papers, 12mo 

(J. Heywood) 1/0 


Lefroy’b Memorials of the Bermudas or Sour* 
Islands, by W. Noel Sainsdury . . . 

Balzac's Posthumous Novel, by T. H. Ward . .j 
Some Recent Law Books, by J.S. Cotton . ... 

Poetry.. 

Notes and News.. 

Foreign Reviews of English Books . . . 

Notes of Travel . . . . 

Reviews and Magazines.:« “ 

M. Thiers as an Historian, by G. Monod . 

M. Thiers’ Will.* 

The Conference ok Librarians . . , . •* 
Letter from China, by the Rev. Dr. Ed kins . ,r< 

Selected Books. x 

Correspondence 

Temple of Sica at Tanjors , by A. Burnell; MS. Trs\y 
lation of the “ Novum Organum ” in the BrA*~ 
thigue Rationale at Paris , by Prof. Fowler; Tu se 
of CarcJirmishy by J. Parsons ; “ Reliable? by X.a j : 
M. Peacock ; A Fresh Allusion to Shuisptrt ,bv I* 

F. J. Furnivall.S-C 

Appointment for Next Week. ? 

Cairo’s Philosophy of Kant, by T. H. Green £. 

Ancient French Texts, by Henry Nicol . .a 
Science Notes (Chemistry and Mineralogy ; An¬ 
thropology ; Philology) . . . . *■ 

Flascu’s Frieze of the Parthenon, by A. t 

Murray.•’ 

The Exhibition of the Manchester Ixstircns 

by P. H. Rath bone. V 

Notes on Art and Archaeology . . . 

The Stage . : “*l 

Musical Festival at Leeds, by E. Prout . »«*4 
Music Notes, New Publications, &c. . • *4 
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LITERATURE. 

Sddm from the Dispatches, Treaties, and 
Aier Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, 
K . G .. during his Government of India. 
Edited by Sidney J. Owen, M.A. (Ox- 
utd: Clarendon Press, 1877.) 

carat's two brilliant essays Lave made 
liliur. even to his notorious scliool-boy, 
i story of the foundation of our Indian 
lpire by Clive, and its early consolidation 
Warren Hastings. What follows until 
period of the Mutiny is little known ex- 
t to the students of Indian history ; and 
general public has but a vague idea of 
strange series of events which has built 
tie greatest foreign dependency the 
Id has seen since the Proconsul of 
ivnia held the then richest portions of 
» nnder the benevolent sway of Rome. 
India more than anywhere else have 
lishmen shown their character of an 
erial race, and of all oar English 
ts Lord Wellesley possessed the special 
i of an Imperial mind. He was the 
author of the policy which is now 
lowledged as alone providing for oar 
in India, and supplying a just reason 
onr presence there. A policy which 
fts the paramount authority of onr rule, 
wing the rights of independent princes, 
ling them even in their internal govern- 
t by precept and example, bat intcr- 
ig with them only for their subjects’ 
are, and enforcing the general peace by 
ltaining in onr own hands alone the 
■d. It may seem paradoxical to connect 
| a policy of peace the warlike adminis- 
ion of Lord Wellesley—the Governor- 
eral who especially provoked the jea- 
7 of the peace-loving Court of Directors 
as interference in the politics of native 
*ts, and by organising military expedi- 
a instead of attending to mercantile in¬ 
dents. But, in fact, the days of the 
ding Company were over, and an Empire 
been thrust on their unwilling hands. 

' '"all of the Mogul Empire had left India 
rsv to contending armies, and the rise of 
Mahrattas had introduced a power which 
® by war and plunder, and rendered 
ce impossible. The Marquis of Wellesley 
i clearly that the only hope of peace for 
was the establishment of English an- 
'!%>. and the substitution of English 
ntration in the disputes of the native 
nrts in place of an appeal to the sword, 
gain this end he did not shrink from 
ir ; but, though his administration closed 
unexpected disaster, though a peace-at- 
y-price successor was sent out to reverse 


his policy, it bore its fruit in time, and the 
India of the present day is, to some extent, 
the realisation of his dreams—that Empire 
which he, first of English statesmen, had in 
view, and to create which he did more than 
any other ruler. 

His first war with Tippoo was forced 
upon him. He arrived in India at the time 
of Napoleon’s Egyptian Expedition, and onr 
hereditary enemy Tippoo, who had been 
scotched, not destroyed, by Lord Cornwallis, 
was in open correspondence with the French 
for the subversion of onr rule. The elo¬ 
quence of Burke has made all Englishmen 
acquainted with Hyder Ali’s name, and the 
horrors of his swoop on the Carnatic. The 
alarm felt about his son, Tippoo, was hardly 
less in the settlement of Madras. The Madras 
Government even deprecated making pre¬ 
paration for defence, lest it should provoke 
the ruthless Tippoo to carry out sooner his 
threats of devastation. Onr position was 
critical in the extreme. The Nizam, the 
only ally to whom we could look against the 
Mysore Sultan, was overawed by the French 
officers of liis army, who it was feared might 
lead his forces against ourselves. This 
danger was first met by the increase of our 
subsidiary force with the Nizam, and the 
carrying out of a treaty with him, nnder 
which it was stipulated that no foreigners 
were ever to be received in his service ; and, 
nnder the protection of the subsidiary force, 
his French officers were handed over to our 
custody. The triumphant expedition against 
Tippoo followed, and in a brief campaign the 
Saltan was killed, his capital taken, and the 
whole country conquered. The partition 
treaty then carried out gives the key-note of 
Lord Wellesley’s policy. He retained as 
much of onr conquests as ensured the secu¬ 
rity of our territory and paid the cost of 
the campaign. He gave an equal share to 
the Nizam, our faithful ally; and erected the 
remainder into an independent territory, 
under the former Hindu dynasty of Mysore, 
bound, like the Nizam, by treaty to support 
onr subsidiary force and to respect onr 
authority. The policy of annexation, of the 
absorption of all territory nnder onr own 
rule, had not yet been invented ; and Lord 
Wellesley’s conception of our authority was 
that of a paramount power, not hostile to 
the independent princes of India, but deter¬ 
mined to impose peace upon them for the 
general welfare. 

The alliances thus renewed with the Nizam 
and Mysore on the destruction of Tippoo’s 
power entailed on the English obligations 
which Lord Wellesley was prepared to meet. 
In return for supporting onr subsidiary 
forces, we were bound to protect them from 
aggression; and with the turbulent power 
of the Mahrattas, and their undefined demand 
for Ghouth, or tribute, whenever they were 
in want of plunder, such an obligation on 
onr part was sure to be no empty formality. 
It was certain that sooner or later the Mah¬ 
rattas would attack the Nizam, if not our¬ 
selves, and the war that followed would 
have been forced upon ns. It is doubtful 
whether it was much precipitated by Lord 
Wellesley’s measures. 

The Peishwa was the nominal head of the 
Mahratta ‘ Confederation, and with him, as 
well as the Nizam, the original defensive 


alliance against Tippoo had been formed. He 
had given no help in the war, and, in fact, 
was unable to do so, as he was powerless in 
the hands of Scindiah, and the whole mili¬ 
tary force of the Mahrattas was nnder the 
control of that chieftain, of Holkar, and the 
Rajah of Berar. When the Mysore war was 
over, the Peishwa appealed to the English 
Government for assistance against his rebel 
chiefs, and, when his forces were defeated by 
Holkar, took refuge in the Konkan,within the 
Bombay Presidency. It was under these cir¬ 
cumstances that the celebrated Treaty of Bas- 
sein was entered into, the terms of which were 
precisely the same as those framed with the 
Nizam. They bound the Peishwa to entertain 
a like subsidiary English force, to abstain 
from war except against the enemies of the 
English in alliance with them, and to submit 
any dispute with native independent princes 
to English arbitration. Of the boldness of 
the policy that entered into such obligations 
with a potentate who was a fugitive from his 
realm there can be no doubt; but, strange as 
it seems, Lord Wellesley evidently hoped 
that he might carry out his purpose without 
war, and that the terror of the British arms 
would suffice to overawe Scindiah, and give 
success to his plans. He was, however, per¬ 
fectly prepared for the war which imme¬ 
diately followed on this treaty against 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar. This war 
was illustrated by the brilliant achievements 
of Lord Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley, by 
the victories of Laswary, Assaye, and 
Arganm—battles which utterly crashed the 
regular military forces of the Mahrattas, and 
assured for England that paramount autho¬ 
rity over the whole of India which Lord 
Wellesley claimed. But in ^ar especially 
we must expect the unexpected : when the 
great armies of the Mahrattas had been com¬ 
pletely broken, the freebooter Holkar, as 
Lord Wellesley contemptuously called him, 
again raised the Mahratta standard. After 
he had been apparently driven in utter rout, 
and Lord Lake had returned to his quar¬ 
ters, he returned to the attack, and the 
disastrous retreat of Monson, and the terrible 
losses entailed by the fruitless assaults on 
Bhnrtpore, clouded the closing days of Lord 
Wellesley’s administration. In dark times 
he left the scene of his great achievements. 
Lord Cornwallis, sent out to undo his work, 
went to India but to die ; and Barlow, one of 
Lord Wellesley’s councillors, as provisional 
Governor-General closed the war by aban¬ 
doning the whole of the principles which 
under his great master he had supported. 
The protection of native States was given 
np, as a dangerous and expensive policy; the 
independent powers of India were to be left 
to fight out their mutual destruction, and 
the English Government was to indulge in 
a selfish and precarious peace, unmindful of 
the ills of others. Time has tested the 
soundness of Lord Wellesley’s policy, which, 
if haughty, was at least generous and just. 
With it the annexation mania of Lord 
Dalhousie stands in dark contrast. The latter 
strove to seize possession of all India in a 
robber’s grasp; Lord Wellesley claimed to 
rule it, in complete submission to onr power, 
for the peace and welfare of the whole. 

The selection of original documents by 
Mr. Owen has been prepared to assist Oxford 
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students in the study of Indian hisory under 
Lord Wellesley’s administration. It is on 
the whole well made, and will fairly enable 
the student to judge the great Indian ruler 
on his own showing. The papers in the 
Appendix might with advantage have been 
added to the separate subjects to which they 
refer, instead of being bundled together at 
the end of the volume. The running com¬ 
mentary, consisting of epigrammatic notes 
at the head of each page, cannot, as Mr. 
Owen seems to suppose, take the place of 
an index, though, as the selection is hardly 
complete enough for a work of reference, 
such index may not bo necessary. The 
work is, however, well drawn up for the 
purpose for which it is intended, and affords 
useful materials for the study of a period 
that forms a turning-point in our Indian 
history. James Innes Minchin. 


German Letters on English Education. 
Written during an Educational Tour in 
187(3. By Dr. L. Wiese, late Privy Coun¬ 
cillor in the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Prussia. Translated by Leonard 
Schmitz, LL.D. (Edinburgh : W. Collins 
& Co., 1877.) 

The author of this book has for many years 
exerted considerable influence over the direc¬ 
tion of public instruction in Prussia, and has 
been known beyond the limits of his own 
country as one of the most thoughtful and ex¬ 
perienced educational authorities in Europe. 
He published in 1854, under the title of 
Deutsche Briefe iilier englische Erziehung, a 
record of his impressions on English schools, 
which attracted much and deserved atten¬ 
tion. That work was mainly occupied with 
the investigation of our pnblic schools and 
of their relation to the universities, and its 
general conclusions were, though on the 
whole not unfavourable, marked by acute 
and just criticism. “In knowledge,” he 
said, “ our Prussian schools are far in ad¬ 
vance of the English, but the education 
given in English schools is more effective, 
because it imparts a better preparation for 
life.” While praising heartily the joyons- 
ness, the general brightness and mental 
activity which seemed to be, in some way 
not quite intelligible to him, the outcome 
of the English system, he blamed the dul- 
ness and barrenness of much of the classical 
teaching, the exaggerated importance at¬ 
tached to minute grammatical points, and 
the entire absence of the real or scientific 
element from the curriculum. For the rest, 
the book was occupied by an account—singu¬ 
larly clear and accurate, considering the 
character of the materials at his disposal—of 
the forces then at work, and the tentative 
efforts then being made in England towards 
the establishment of a system of common 
schools, and of national elementary educa¬ 
tion. 

After an interval of nearly a quarter of a 
century, during which an unprecedented 
amount of active thought and of exertion 
has been devoted by Englishmen to matters 
of education, the same shrewd and friendly 
observer essays to estimate our progress, 
and the condition and promise of our school 
system. His present work is fuller and 
more elaborate than its predecessor, and 


affords yet stronger evidence of its author’s 
keen insight and general fairness and 
breadth of view. There are some points, 
however, on which owing partly to the 
official and bureaucratic system in the midst of 
which the author’s own life has been passed, 
and partly to the confused and heterogeneous 
agencies by which our system of public in¬ 
struction is being slowly shaped, his im¬ 
pressions are indistinct or his conclusions 
slightly erroneous. He says truly that “ if 
we except the elementary school, pnblic in¬ 
struction does not in any way show a pro¬ 
gress towards objects clearly recognised and 
defined.” It is perhaps partly for this 
reason, and partly because in the sphere of 
primary instruction the organising and con¬ 
trolling power of a central authority is most 
strongly manifest, that the clearest and most 
trustworthy part of Dr. Wiese’s book is its 
account of elementary schools. He traces 
succinctly and with historical accuracy the 
steps whereby the English Government 
has proceeded, from small grants to voluntary 
societies in 1841, to a general system of 
subsidising voluntary schools by results in 
18(53, and finally to a legislative provision of 
sufficient and efficient primary schools for 
the whole nation ; and he has estimated with 
much justice the various religious, po¬ 
litical, and social influences, by which the 
system has assumed its present dimensions. 
His forecast of the future working of the 
system is on the whole encouraging; but he 
points out, and not without reason, the need 
for a further simplification of administrative 
machinery. He describes the Education De¬ 
partment as an exceedingly complex ma¬ 
chinery, with a great deal of bureaucratic 
wi'iting, and little direct personal influence; 
and he adds: “ The greatest obstacle to a 
healthy development of the system of ele¬ 
mentary schools lies in the part which money 
plays in them. The payment by results is 
a stimulus for teachers, but the impulse 
comes from without, and not from the thing 
itself.” To the first of these criticisms it would 
bo easy to reply that, although undoubtedly 
the official correspondence of a department 
of State is somewhat extravagant in the 
matter of stationery and postage, the per¬ 
sonal influence exerted by the inspectors, 
and the effect of their visits in encouraging 
and guiding the teachers and in keeping tho 
requirements of the central authority con¬ 
tinually before them, could not be regarded 
as feeble or insignificant by anyone familiar 
with the actual state of our elementary 
schools. Nor is it true that the teachers are 
paid wholly by results. One portion of their 
income is derived from the fees of the 
parents; another comes in the form of per¬ 
manent stipend from the local authority 
which dispenses subscriptions or rates; 
while a third, which is drawn from the 
Imperial treasury, is undoubtedly dependent 
partly on the numbers taught and partly on 
the efficiency of the teaching. Seeing that 
payment is the necessary correlative of con¬ 
trol, and that all external authority which 
can be effectively brought to bear upon a 
school must in someway bo exercised by those 
who pay the teacher, it is difficult to know— 
nor does Dr. Wiese tell us—in what better 
way our schools could be governed. At 
present th ey are subject to the three influences 


by which they are most likely to be rink 
guided—that of the parents of the scWav 
that of the managers whose business ii 2 
to see the school properly adapted to ti 
local requirements; and that of thectct-. 1 
Government, which seeks by constant ca¬ 
parison. and investigation to enforce kc 
the schools from time to time tbe bij.s 
ideal of education which Parliament 
sanctioned. It is not difficult to reprs: 
this complex system as somewhat cb: I 
and British ; and yet in practice it is f ... i 
that each of tlieso three kinds of inS:: j 
is very valuable, and that each of ti 
ceases to be operative when it ceases t 
represented by a money payment. 

Dr. Wiese has acquainted himself; . 
roughly with the various measures for r- 
versity reconstruction and reform of ti j 
last few years, and discusses them w I 
candour and judgment. Yet his gttx 
estimate of the progress made in this reap.-.: 
is not flattering :— ; 

“ The educational function of the English o 
versifies,” he says, “ is only a rise up..n thr: 
the public schools, to strengthen and dee;..: J 
general culture, especially by a prol'in.-l 
pation with the ancient classics, to bring tk-- 
racter of the young man to maturity, and t z 
him out more of a man than he was before.' 

While giving to the universities full cite. 
the success with which this object is gcscit 
attained, as well as for the greatly inersa 
attention to natural sciences and m l a 
literature, he complains that, considered I 
institutions for the promotion of kra 
learning and for the quiet unselfish inv.a 
gation of truth, their grave deficient 
have not been removed. Twenty-five ra 
ago he found at Oxford much more nttii 
turbed devotion to stndy, and more a 
interest in the subjects. He expresses,see* 
ingly, some sympathy with those in the a 
versities and out of them who would 2 
to provide for study as well as for tcacw 
for new investigation as well as for avtu 
scholarship. Whether the desired end v i 
be attained by means of what is called i 
“ endowment of research ” is a dithii 
question. Dr. Wiese does not share jl 
sanguine hopes of those who advocate ttfl 
particular remedy. “ It is very doab:i-ij 
be says, “ whether, by conferring high pm* 
exclusively upon scientific research, til 
object of extending and deepening study m 
learning would be actually attained. Ike* 
would be the guarantee that we shouli A 
have idle professorships in the place of ii* 
fellowships ? ” ,i 

Dr. Wiese is very sensible of the chi® 
state of English secondary education, '*•• • ® 
dwells much upon the need of orgamsf-i'Mj 
But he credits English people and link* 
statesmen with greater anxiety than actakj| 
exists to bring about any substantial chan.’® 
“The Government,” be says, “has been rf 
peatedly petitioned to take under its o* 9 
and give grants of money to satisfy a g 1 '.» 
rally felt want of special schools fen lje 
middle classes.” Again, “ The Goi'( n ‘ :h ' ,J 
does not at present intend to prepare» 
legal regulation of the whole domain 111 
lies between tbe elementary schools anJ 
universities; but having taken the first .-Kp 
towards it, by its thorough enquiries, it *; 
sooner or later be forced to it by p 
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oinion.” “In regulating the property of 
le endowed schools the Government has 

ivided them into three grades. A 

•ries of general recommendations were 
iaile to be taken into consideration.” “ The 
merriment drew np a scheme, based on the 
ports for each of the endowed schools.” 
nd he afterwards cites with much surprise 
e testimony of a headmaster that, in the 
bsequent plan and arrangements of the 
bools, “ the recommendations ” were not 
ivcrsally followed, for “ that everyone 
■was before does as he likes.” The writer 
these sentences, as is not surprising, 
istakes altogether the sphere and action of 
Government ” in this country. He fails 
i see the essential difference between com¬ 
issions of enquiry, whose recommenda- 
)ns have no legal force whatever, and 
irliamentary or executive commissions, 
lich are able to effect practical changes. 
) actually cites as an example of “ bureau- 
itie interference ” “ the manner in which,” 
he says, “ the Latin Primer was forced 
xm public schools by the Schools Inquiry 
>mraksioners,” a body which carefully 
stained from any recommendation of par- 
alar books, and which had not the smallest 
wer to enforce any recommendations 
ieh it made. The truth is that there is 
England little or no public opinion in 
or.r of a central administration for inter- 
diate instruction ; certainly none in favour 
Parliamentary grants or subsidies for the 
ication of the middle and npper classes, 
the machinery that exists—the private 
ools, the proprietary schools and colleges, 

1 the endowed fonndations—it is only the 
t class with which Government has at 
sent concerned itself at all ; and with 
s only because the institutions happen to 
scss and to administer charitable funds, 
ese endowed schools are very' capriciously 
tributed over the conntry, the richest 
ng often in obscure places, and large and 
oortant areas of popnlation being often 
erly without any school endowment at 
It is true that a Royal Commission of 
luiry recommended that provincial boards 
1 a central authority should bo consti- 
«1, that the foundation-schools should be 
tded and co-ordinated, and made the basis 
some kind of general re-organisation of 
i secondary instrnction of the country, 
it “ Government,” in the sense in which 
IV icse uses the word, has never adopted 
enforced, this view. It has issued no 
Eolations and laid down no principles. 

* Legislature has, indeed, by' the Endowed 
•'kiols Act, confided to a body of executive 
omissioners the task of preparing schemes 
f each of the foundations in detail, and 
esc schemes, when matured, have the force 
la 'v. In this way endowed schools have 
* n separately improved and modernised, 
leir fa* and their courses of instruction 
: j 1, ai| d their governing bodies popular- 

au( l recast But of grading, grouping, 
™ co-ordination ; of any fair distribution 

* cn( ^ owmen bs between boys and girls, 
r between town and conntry ; of permanent 
"tral supervision ; of any step in the direc- 
,on of the organisation of secondary instrnc- 
*on, there is at present in England little or no 
■ri'pect, because, in fact, there is no general 
' slr e for any of these things. The second 


part of Mr. Forster’s Endowed Schools Act 
was an abortive attempt in this direction in 
18G9, bnt it has not been renewed. The 
more statesmanlike and comprehensive of the 
recommendations of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission were, it would appear, at least a 
generation in advance of the age. Public 
opinion has never sanctioned them, but has, 
on the contrary, resisted every partial 
attempt to put them in force. And Dr. 
Wiese’s conclnsion that Government is laying 
down regulations which are being practically 
disregarded requires to be replaced by the 
still less hopeful statement that English 
parents, schoolmasters, and local trustees, 
dread and distrust any such regulations; and 
that none, therefore, have yet been made, or 
are likely to be made, by the Legislature. 

We have left ourselves no room to quote 
Dr.Wiese’sobservationsnpon minor points— 
e.g., the inordinate length of school vacations, 
the excessive number of prizes and bribes 
both at schools and universities, the total 
absence of any means of professional training 
for the teachers, and the “mania for muscnl 
arity,” which too often prevents the attain¬ 
ment of any high ideal of scholarship or 
general mental culture. On all these points 
his book will bo found wise and suggestive. 
His frequent denunciations of the system of 
examinations, competitive and otherwise, 
which in his judgment ai’e acting injuriously, 
would have more weight if the alternative 
ho has to offer had more chance of being ac¬ 
cepted. Admitting that all schools need 
external stimulus and control of some kind, 
he objects to the operation of tho Local, 
Civil Service, and ether examinations, but 
would substitute for them 
“a stricter separation of the different kinds of 
schools; more definite aims for the instruction in 
the several classes ; the abandonment of the now 
prevailing system of allowing pupils to choose 
their own subjects in favour of the system of 
classes . . . .; fixing the limits of the number 
of pupils in the schools and in the several 
classes ^ 

—in other words, the regulation of the aims 
and work of each school, and its systematic 
supervision by some public authority. On 
the value of such a remedy there is room at 
least for great difference of opinion. Looked 
at as a whole, and from the point of view of 
one who reads newspapers and educational 
literature, it is true that tho number of ex¬ 
aminations appears not a little bewildering; 
but in relation to any given school, or to the 
life of any one pupil, it ought not to be be¬ 
wildering. At least, it is possible for each 
teacher to choose the form of public test or 
competition which best suits his particular 
needs, ami to work for it and for it alone. 
Great as would be the simplicity and unity 
of tho method preferred by Dr. Wiese, it 
would certainly remain open to the English 
objection that it allowed less freedom and 
imposed a heavier burden than tho system 
which it displaced. J. G. Fitch. 


The death is snnounccd of Signor Filippo Par- 
latore, on September 0, in the sixty-first year of 
his age. He was director of the Royal Museum, 
President of the Section of Physical Science at 
the Royal Institute, and Professor of Botany, at 
Florence. He had the honour of being corre¬ 
sponding member of very many foreign societies, 
and of our own Linnenn Society. 


Lettres inedites de Marie Antoinette et de 
Marie Glotilde de France (eoeur de Louis 
XVI.), Beine de Sardaigne; publieea et 
annotees par le Comte de Reiset, ancien 
Ministre Plcnipotentiaire, (Paris : Fir- 
min Didot, 1876.) 

M. de Reiset is a fervent admirer of Marie 
Antoinette. Being in Hanover in 1865, he 
obtained permission to take copies of seven¬ 
teen hitherto unpublished letters written by 
Marie Antoinette to one of her friends, 
Princess Charlotte of Hesse. They hardly 
deserve the name of letters, being only short 
notes, most of them quite unimportant. M. 
de Reiset has enclosed them in a long com¬ 
mentary, and illustrated them by a number 
of anecdotes, very few of which are novel. 
Added to these is a series of letters by 
Marie Clotildc, sister of Louis XVI., who 
married, in 1779, the Prince of Piedmont, 
eldest son of Victor Amadeus III., and who 
became Queen of Sardinia when, in 1796, 
that prince succeeded his father as Charles 
Emanuel IV. Lengthened by several ap¬ 
pendices and illustrations, M. de Reiset’s 
work has grown into a somewhat bulky 
volume in 12mo, of nearly 400 pages. 

We frankly own that this work appears to 
us totally devoid of interest. Marie Antoi¬ 
nette’s letters tell us absolutely nothing, 
except that she was very fond of the Princess 
Charlotte, a fact neither extraordinary nor 
interesting. It may be that we are wanting 
in that special faculty which, it seems, is 
necessary in order duly to appreciate what 
has been written by a queen. Much that 
appears to M. Reiset, in his capacity of 
diplomatist, and as one accustomed to the 
society of princes, as worthy of admiration, 
strikes ns as very simple and very ordinary. 
Marie Antoinette’s friend had lost an elder 
sister in her confinement, and she dreaded 
the same fate herself. Marie Antoinette 
writes to reassure and comfort her. Surely 
this was the most natural thing in the world ; 
to M. do Reiset it is the proof of an excep¬ 
tional kindliness of heart. Very grave ac¬ 
cusations have often been brought against 
tho wife of Louis XVI. M. de Reiset repels 
them as calumnies; we believe he is in 
great measure right, but he slightly exagge¬ 
rates when he represents Marie Antoinette 
as strictly guided by principle. A propos of 
this he quotes a saying which has been attri¬ 
buted to her:—“Lorsqu’on a adopte nno 
ligne de conduite, il ne fant pas en changer.” 
This is quite true, but at the same time it is 
very commonplace. If it had been a simple 
btnirijeoixe who had said it M. de Reiset 
would scarcely have gone into raptures, but 
these were the words of a queen, and, con¬ 
sequent!}', they are worthy of admiration ; 
and our diplomatist exclaims, “ Quoi de plus 
beau que cetto energique reponse, digne de 
la fille do la grande Marie-Therese ! ” 

The Queen of Sardinia's letters are not 
much more interesting. One might, perhaps, 
have expected to find it otherwise, for most 
of these letters were written at the time 
when the King, Queen and Court, driven 
from Piedmont by the armies of the French 
Republic, were wandering about the South 
of Italy in a somewhat wretched condition. 
Bnt Marie Clotilde did not trouble herself 
with politics. Her devotions and her house- 
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hold cares formed the grand business of her 
life, and next came the petty events which 
were passing immediately around her, or 
which were connected with the scattered and 
wandering members of the ancient Piedmon¬ 
tese nobility. As for the tragic events which 
were upsetting the course of the world be¬ 
fore her eyes, she left it to others to attend 
to them. 

In conclusion, M. Do Reiset’s book is 
worth looking into. Here and there among 
his comments will be found some striking 
remark or some telling anecdote (for the 
frame is worth more than the picture), but 
the work has no historical value, not even 
as forming part of a biography of the 
queen. Exienxe Coqderel. 


Exploration of the Colorado River of the West 
and its Tributaries, explored in 1869, 
1870, 1871, and 1872, under the Direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution. (Washing¬ 
ton : Government Printing Office, 1875.) 
Although the Valley of the Colorado pre¬ 
sents scenic features which, as far as we 
know at present, are without a parallel, our 
knowledge of the river has nevertheless been 
so imperfect that until recently it might 
have been not unaptly represented by the 
printing of a Morse telegraph—a dash here 
and a dot there, with many a gaping blank 
between. Of late years, however, the blanks 
have been growing smaller and fewer, and 
Major Powell’s exploration has at last con¬ 
verted the interrupted series of dots and 
dashes into a continuous line. We now 
know the river throughout its entire course. 
The difficulties of navigating certain parts 
of the stream have been overcome, and even 
the Grand Canon itself has yielded its 
secrets to the gallant Major and his party. 
More than three centuries have passed, it 
is true, since this gorge was discovered by 
Lopez de Cardenas ; but the stoutest hearts 
and the coolest heads have turned giddily 
away from the terrible chasm. To attempt 
its exploration seemed to the white man 
nothing but rashness, and to tho red man 
sheer disobedience to his gods; for the Colo¬ 
rado canons were not without their Indian 
myths, while tho hunter and prospector, 
though taking a more matter-of-fact view of 
things, could yet tell of boats which had been 
engulfed in the watery abyss, or sucked into 
boiling whirlpools, or lost in an underground 
waterway. In fine, the horrors of the 
canons formed the burden of many a story 
current in camp and cahin, and sufficient 
to appal any but the most determined 
explorer. But Major Powell was not 
appalled. His examination of some of the 
smaller gorges of tho tributary streams 
had kindled within him a strong desire 
to explore the mighty canons of the Colo¬ 
rado, and, after a good deal of preparatory 
training, he drew around him a small band 
of fellow-workers, determined, if possible, 
to penetrate the Great Unknown. It is true 
that expeditions had previously been de¬ 
spatched to the valley, and that these had 
been fraught with rich results. But, while 
fully and freely acknowledging the labours 
of previous pioneers, we must not for¬ 
get that prior to Major Powell’s expedi¬ 
tion, commenced in the spring of 1869, a 


large part of the upper course of the 
Colorado River was practically unknown. 

Two streams, taking their birth among the 
snow-fed lakes of the Rocky Mountains—the 
one known as the Grand, the other as the 
Green River—unite to form the Colorado of 
the West. After coursing at first through 
deep valleys and steep ravines, and then 
wending its way through the hot and arid 
plains of the southern basin, the river ulti¬ 
mately rolls its muddy waters into the Gulf 
of California. Including its upper continua¬ 
tion in the Green River, the Colorado has a 
length of about two thousand miles, and, 
with its tributaries, drains a region of some¬ 
thing like three hundred thousand square 
miles in extent. The lower part of the basin 
is for the most part not much above sea-level, 
though in places the river runs between 
cliffs thousands of feet in height. It is, 
however, the upper part of the Colorado 
Yalley that gives peculiar interest to the 
river, and fairly entitles it to rank among 
the wonders of the West. This high ground 
bears ranges of snow-capped mountains, 
varying in altitude from eight to fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea. On the melting 
of the snow by the summer sun, the water 
tumbles down the mountain-sides in myriads 
of cascades, which by their union form 
streams abounding with cataracts. The 
rivers as they roll along cut their channels 
deeper and deeper, while the level of the 
surrounding country, by reason of the very 
small rain-fall, is but little worn away. 
In this manner the river-courses become 
deepened, and form narrow gorges, with 
walls well-nigh perpendicular and rising it 
may be to six thousand feet in height. It 
is these gorges which pass under their 
Spanish name of Canons, and the Colorado 
River has carved for itself a canon ex¬ 
tending for more than a thousand miles, 
though broken here and there where joined 
by tributary streams. 

There can be no doubt that theso deep 
trench-like gorges have been cut by the 
action of running water, though there 
have not been wanting advocates of other 
agencies. And, in truth, it seems at first 
sight rather enticing to suppose that volcanic 
action may have riven and rent the table¬ 
land into these yawning chasms. Abundant 
evidence may, however, be adduced against 
such a supposition, and, though the country 
has been faulted and folded on a grand 
scale, Major Powell maintains that “ these 
displacements have never determined the 
course of the streams.” In order to form a 
canon it is necessary that streams should 
act without the interference of other sub¬ 
aerial denudants, which would round off the 
edges and convert the canon into a valley ; 
or, as the author curiously puts it, there 
must be “ much through corrosion and but 
little lateral degradation.” On these points 
Major Powell is at one with Professor Yew- 
berry and other geological explorers in this 
region. 

Although the volume before us is an official 
Report the reader will find in it a narra¬ 
tive of absorbing interest; especially interest¬ 
ing is the description of Major Powell’s 
perilous descent of the river, the dangers of 
shooting the rapids, and the difficulties of 
the numerous portages. In seeking to de¬ 


scribe scenery of so striking a character s- 
that of the Colorado canons, one no doff, 
becomes painfully conscious of the poTert 
of language; and hence the writer k 
been sometimes tempted to pile np la- 
words with questionable taste. An exetfo; 
notion of the grand features of the sets' 
is, however, conveyed to the reader both: 
the text and in the admirable engra-.® 
which are scattered with unusual profs, 
through the pages of the Report. 

But it is not only as a description of; 
original exploration that this Report mat 
commended. The physical geologist tt 
find in it some excellent chapters by Ik? 
Powell on the agencies to which the t® 
graphical features of the valley are probe- 
due, and will at once recognise that it 
writer holds healthy views on such subject 
His remarks on mountain-making, wte: 
speaking of the Uinta range, strike cs s- 
remarkably good. “ We speak of nra- 
tains forming clouds about their tops; is. 
the clouds have formed the mountains." 

Nor is it only the geologist who may to 
with profit to these pages. The zoo! ;,o 
may be referred to a memoir contribute;!; 
Dr. Elliott Coues on the genera Ge«t*y n 
Thomomys —a memoir which embodies a 
results of studies based on the mater*: 
the Museum of the Smithsonian Instiii: 


at Washington. In fact, Major Po®-i 
expedition has developed into a coup* 
survey, extending to the natural fcij 
of the country ; and it is expected that it 
results will be duly published by the Gore* 
ment in the shape of a series of To'iiua 
Assuredly they will all be warmly wetera 
if they prove as valuable as this first instil 
ment. P. W. if . n~ 


i 


Old and New London. Westminster slj 
the Western Suburbs. By Edward 
ford. Vol.IV. (London: Cassell,Pat* 
& Galpin, 1877.) 

In the present volume of Messrs. Cassa 
attractive publication the reader is conk* 
through that part of Westminster whirl* 
left undescribed in the third volume. H» 
then taken by way of St. James’s Part 
the club-land of Pall Mall and St. Jam* 
Street, and along Piccadilly to Hyde Pari 
from the Marble Arch an eastward wart 
commenced, which ends in Bloomsbury, if 
engravings in this volume are of still to' 1 ® 
interest than those in the preceding- 
of the views which are copied from 
in Mr. Crace’s fine collection will 1* a 1 ® 
fresh to most readers. For instance, the vj* 
of Hyde Park Comer, showing the apr 
stall that once stood on the site of At--. 
House, is taken from a drawing that 
not, to our knowledge, been before engrat 
Another interesting view is that of the *• 
Mayor’s Banqueting House, situated ® 
midst of fields by the Oxford Road, wine 
strikingly different from the appear'” 1 ^. 
Stratford Place, which now occupies the 

The literary portii’"'- 


of this old cottage 


the work gives a good popular 


idea of tk 


places described, and is full of 
anecdotes, such as the good story of -to 
de Stael, whose first enquiry on arri' 1 a 
London was for Richardson’s tom- 
directed to Richardson s ho e 
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Covent Garden as a likely place to Ret an 
mswer; but slie afterwards learnt, from a 
better source, that the novelist lay buried 
: n the churchyard of St. Clement Dnnes. 

“Off she packed at once, dark and drizzly as 
he evening was, in quest of the tomb of her 
iivourite English writer; and when she had found 
t prostrated herself upon the cold and mud- 
prinkied stone with such reverence and zeal that 
n returning to Argyll Street it took her landlady 
nd servant the whole evening to brush her dress 
nd make her presentable.” 

This book, however, contains too many 
aistakes to permit it to be looked upon 
is an authority on the history of London. 
,Ve certainly should not seek for an account 
if Babbage’s calculating-machine in tli ePercy 
inecMes, and we may remark generally 
hat Mr. Walford’s choice of authorities 
3 seldom good. He is sometimes led into 
lisiakes which further research would have 
Directed ; thus at p. 74 we read :— 

The Mall is the name now conventionally 
wento the wide gravel walk running under the 
;indoKS of Carlton Terrace, from the Green Park 
i far as Spring Gardens. This was not the 
npinal Mall of the days of Charles II., which 
’das to have lain to the north and to have been 
i nearly as possible identical with the present 
rset of Pull Mall.” 

he same mistake is made at p. 123, where 
efashionable “Mall” is supposed to he 
ill Mall. The game of pall-mall was 
»yed on the ground now occupied by the 
reet of that name, and by St. James’s 
pare before the Commonwealth times, but 
the Restoration houses had been built 
ere, and Charles II. laid out the Mall in 
epark for his favourite game. The mode 
play was not very unlike croquet, so that 
e plate at p. 79, which represents a ring 
-■ aging from a high pole, cannot bo in- 
oded to illustrate the game of pall-mall, 
ccadilly is not mentioned in the first edi- 
ffl of Gerard's Herbal, 1596, but in the 
cond edition, 1633 (p. 248) ; Burlington 
erase was not rebuilt by the third Earl of 
lrlington, hat only refronted with stone. 
ie old red-brick walls of Charles II.’s 
ign still form part of the building now occu- 
i by the Royal Academy (p. 262). Mr. 
afford writes that if it were really true 
at the first Earl of Burlington placed 
a house in such a position that no one 
>s likely to build beyond him his 
0 was speedily frustrated, for shortly 
terwards “ Clarges House rose to the west 
■ it.” Now, Clarges House stood where 
» Albany was subsequently built, and was 
Wrefore situated to the east of Burlington 
tense; Clarendon and Berkeley Houses, 
hieh did stand to the west, were built at 
£ same time as Burlington House. We 
ippose that Mr. Walford is himself acconnt- 
Me for the statements that the “ hand¬ 
le Sidney ” of Grammont’s Memoirs was 
*6 of Radnor instead of Romney, and that 
leriford House, Piccadilly, was built by 
iovosielski for the late Marquis of Hertford 
11 1850, instead of for the Earl of Barry- 
“me in 1780. In 1851, the front of the 
lonse was cased with stone for the Marquis 
'f Hertford, but the “ Polish or Russian 
architect ” had then long been in his grave, 
it page 207 we read :— 

The story of Hannah Lightfoot was thoroughly 
lilted and discussed in the pages of Notes and 


Queries, the conclusion arrived at leaving little 
doubt tis to the legality of her union with tho 
young prince" (George III.). 

The truth is the exact opposite of this. Mr. 
Thoms, after careful investigation of the 
case, came to the conclusion that “ the story 
of Hannah Lightfoot is a fiction and nothing 
but a fiction from beginning to end ” ( Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Series, xii., p. 88, 1867). 

Mr. Walford should have called at Bur¬ 
lington House before writing statements so 
utterly at variance with fact as the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

“ In 1874 an attempt was made, though unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to limit the number of fellows [of the 
Royal Society] to be elected in each year to 
fifteen. The proposal was carefully considered by 
a committee to whom it was referred, hut after a 
long discussion a resolution was passed by the 
Council not to make any change in the existing 
rules.” 

The facts are as follow. In 1847 the 
present mode of election was adopted, by 
which fifteen gentlemen are selected each 
year by the council from the list of can¬ 
didates recommended to the society for elec¬ 
tion. In 1875 a committee, appointed to 
report upon the election statutes, unani¬ 
mously agreed to recommend that no change 
should be made in “ the present limita¬ 
tion of annual selection to fifteen.” 

Besides the actual mistakes there are 
some passages which, without being verbally 
incorrect, are, to say the least, misleading: 
for instance, we read at page 219 :— 

“ It is not generally known that this immediate 
neighbourhood [Haymarket] was the scene of the 
wedding of the young lady bo prettily celebrated 
in the Cavalier song ol' Sir John Suckling, in 
which occur the oft-quoted [and here misquoted] 
lines:— 

1 Her little foet boneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, Btole in and ont 

As if they fear'd the light.’ 

The place is identified by the second verse, which 
runs thus:— 

‘ At Charing Cross, hard by the way 

Where we (thou know'st) do sell our hay.'” 

The identification of the scene of so popular 
a poem as this is of sufficient interest to be 
worth a note; and Mr. Walford should have 
seen that, although the countryman indicates 
that the house is near tho Haymarket, he 
expressly states that it is at Charing Cross. 
The “ house with stairs ” referred to was 
Suffolk, afterwards Northumberland, House, 
and the bride was Lady Margaret Howard, 
daughter of Theophilus Earl of Suffolk. 
Her groom was Roger Boyle Lord Brog- 
hill, afterwards Earl of Orrery. 

In conclusion, we may remark that it is 
to be regretted that the first general work 
on London in which the large district west 
of Temple Bar has been treated with a full¬ 
ness of illustration equal to that devoted to 
the City proper should not have been more 
trustworthy in its statements. 

Henry B. Wheatley. 


SONGS OF THE LAl'l’S. 

Lieder der happen. Gesammelt von 0. 
Donner. (Helsingfors: G. W. Edlund, 
1876.) 

Though the Lapps have long possessed a 
literature constructed for them by their 
religious teachers, their popular legends 
have, until recently, remained almost un¬ 


heeded. The first collection of Lappish 
popular tales was that published in 1856 by 
J. A. Friis, the forerunner of his excellent 
work, which appeared in 1871, on Lappish 
Mi/lliologi. Latin translations of two Lap¬ 
pish songs were inserted by Scheffer, a 
couple of centuries ago, in his Lapponia, 
but the poetry of the Lapps attracted 
but little attention, and seemed to be des¬ 
tined to die out unrecorded. Anders 


Sjogren, indeed, appears to have collected 
some songs at Sodauky lii, thongb they are 
not to be found among the papers formerly 
belonging to that distinguished ethno¬ 
grapher, now preserved in the library of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. But 
in 1849 a series of articles on the Lapps 
appeared in the Ldsning^ /dr folhet, one of 
which contained a Swedish translation of a 
Lappish poem called “The Sun’s Sons,” 
communicated by a clergyman named 
Fjellner. A German translation of this poem 
was contributed by W. Schott to Erman’s 
Archiv in 1853, and a free German version 
was published by Dr. Bertram in 1872, made 
known to English readers by Mr. Weatherly 
under the title of “Peivash Parneh, the 
Sons of the Sun-god” [See Academy, Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1874]. In his valuable work Om 
Lappland (Stockholm, 1873), Gustaf von 
Diiben translated not only this poem, but 
also another, called “ Pishsha Pashsha’s 
Son,” obtained from Pastor Fjellner, to¬ 
gether with a number of Lappish songs and 
tales. As Pastor Fjellner seemed to be the 
only person living who was acquainted with 
these fragments of a Lappish epos in the 
original, Prof. Donner sought him out 
in 1874, and heard him recite the poems 
which appear in the present work, in which 
the Lappish texts are given along with 
literal German translations. 

Anders Fjellner came into the world 
eighty-one years ago, on a snow-covered 
moor and beneath the open sky, his parents 
being Lapps who, with their reindeer, led a 
roving life. After his father s death he was 
sent to school, where he took the name of 
Fjellner, from the /jail, the fell or hill, on 
which he was born. From school he 
went to the Hernosand Gymnasium, and 
thence to the University of Upsala, where 
he remained till 1820. Having been in 
the habit of spending liis vacations in 
rambling about bis native wilds, he had 
kept up his connexion with his own people, 
among whom he' afterwards spent many 
years in missionary labours. In 1842 he 
went with his wife, two children, and eleven 
reindeer, to the parsonage at Sorsele, where 
he has remained ever since. Having had 
every opportunity of mixing witli the Lapps, 
he is thoroughly well acquainted with their 
ideas, but lie lias for some time been pre¬ 
vented by blindness from transmitting his 
knowledge to paper. His good faitli and 
accuracy are all we have to rely upon for 
the authenticity of the more important of 
the poems now before us. He alone of 
living men appears to have retained them in 
his memory, and there is little hope of find¬ 
ing auv confirmatory evidence among a race 
which possesses no old records, and is gra¬ 
dually being absorbed. 

Yon Diiben is by no means cntlmsiastic 
about the Lappish lyrics, but a Russian tra- 
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Teller named Danchenko, who explored Rus¬ 
sian Lapland in 1873, and wrote a series of 
articles about it in the Gulos, speaks in 
higher terms of these vuole’, as the Lapps 
call them, which used to be sung, according 
to Fjellner, only in the open air, and which 
the singers are very shy of imparting to 
strangers. The collection that Danchenko 
made has not yet been published, but he has 
given a few speeimens. In one of these, 
which Prof. Donner compares with a pas¬ 
sage in the Kal-evala, a rich hut old fisher¬ 
man tries to catch a maiden in his nets of 
gold and silver. But he is told that the fish 
he covets has been caught, not by him, but 
by a fisher who is poor but young. In 
another, which can boast of more “ local 
colour,” a hunter kills a reindeer, and car¬ 
ries home its flesh to his parents : only the 
warm heart he presents to his love. But 
far more important than these lyrics of the 
Lapps are their epic fragments, if implicit 
reliance can be placed upon them. The 
first of those printed by Prof. Donner, the 
Piiiven Fame', or “ The Sons of the Sun- 
god ” — to use the title given by Mr. 
Weatherly to his translation—is in reality, 
with the exception of a few verses, a metri¬ 
cal rendering of the well-known tale, familiar 
to many peoples, which tells how a hero 
wins the heart of a maiden of another race, 
generally supernatural, or at least gigantic, 
and is enabled by her to support the trials to 
which her kinsmen submit him, and even¬ 
tually to carry her away to his home. The 
Sun’s Son sails westwards till the Sun and 
the Moon become smaller than the Star of 
the North, which gleams bright and red and 
large. After long years of sailing, his ship 
reaches the land of the giants. There on 
the shore he finds the giant’s youngest 
daughter washing clothes ; she at first asks 
him if he has come to be devoured by her 
kinsmen, but is soon induced to accept him 
as a lover. Her blind old father insists 
upon testiug the strength of his daughter’s 
suitor, but is satisfied when he grasps the 
anchor, which he is told is the stranger’s 
finger. And, after draining the cask of oil 
and the barrel of tar which are offered him 
as bridal drinks, he performs the marriage 
ceremony, pricking the little fingers of the 
lovers, and mixing the two rills of blood. 
And afterwards he fills his son-in-law’s ship 
with gold, ordering masses of the metal to 
be broken off from the cliffs, which in that 
region are all golden. The vessel sails 
away, but presently it is chased by another, 
manned by the giant’s sons, who are 
vexed when they return home and find their 
sister has left them. Soon is heard the 
oar’s stroke, nearer come the grating of the 
oars, the dash and roar of the waves. But 
the bride has carried away with her three 
magic chests containing “ war and peace, 
blood and fire, sickness, evil pestilence, and 
death,” and a cloth in which are tied three 
knots. She loosens the first knot. A strong 
wind fills the sails, the vessel shoulders 
aside the waves, and leaves the pursuers 
behind for a time. Again they draw near, and 
the untying of the second knot is followed 
by a similar result. But when the third 
knot has been unfastened “ Ilmarajja waxes 
wroth,” and a mighty north wind arises, 
and the ship reels so that the bride herself 


veils her eyes. The brothers are obliged to 
give up the chase. And when they go forth 
to the cliffs to look after the fugitives, the 
rays of the rising sun turn them into stone. 
But the bride reaches her lover’s home in 
safety, and there celebrates her marriage, 
her gigantic stature becoming like that of 
other folk. 

In the second poem a Stahl —a being 
somewhat resembling the Jehtan or giant 
of the preceding—kills a man and carries off 
his herds. The victim’s widow escapes, and 
bears a son, who grows up to manhood in 
ignorance of his father’s name and history, 
which his mother long refuses to reveal. 
At length, however, he induces her to tell 
him, and sets out with a herald, two se¬ 
conds, and a burial party, to challenge “ the 
Greybeard of the Black Hill,” the slayer of 
his father Pishsha Pashsha. Arriving at the 
last dwelling on the black hill, he sees a 
skull, and is told that it is his father’s. The 
giant in vain discharges missiles from within 
against his challenger, so at length he 
comes forth, and a fierce wrestling ensues, 
in one of the intervals of which the herald 
makes a long speech, manifestly of modern 
manufacture. The giant, finding himself 
unable to overcome his adversary, exclaims : 

“ The red-glancing eyes of Pishsha Pashsha’s 
shadow sparkle like fire. They burn, they 
enchant me. He stands before me in anger, 

ho bars the way to the other world.A 

deed that is done is like an arrow that is 
shot. Who can appease the dead ? ” to 
which the herald replies that “ God can 
grant pardon, and throw light on all tilings, 
and make them turn out for the best.” 
And he goes on to say that “ The souls of 
the other world have neither flesh nor bones, 
and yet they certainly exist. They take up no 
space, the rocks keep them not down, water 
hinders them not, does not drown them. 
They are like thoughts ; they pierce through 
earth, sun, moon, and stars. They know not 
time ; time has passed behind them ; ” with 
a good deal more to the same effect, until at 
last the giant yields, gives up his herds, and 
dies. Whereupon the youth goes home to 
his mother, rejoicing that he has “ put an 
end to the storm, and reconciled the dead to 
each other.” 

The short poem entitled “ Paive Neita ” 
tells how one bright day a man saw a 
Daughter of the Sun Bitting at the foot of a 
crag, and stole up quietly and seized her. 
Acknowledging that she was in his power, 
she consented to follow him home, but 
strictly enjoined him to drive her reindeer 
before him, without looking round whatever 
might occur. He promised to follow her 
instructions, but a mighty storm roaring 
behind him, he could not help looking back. 
Whereupon a great part of the herd took to 
flight. With the rest he reached a spot on 
which he built a hut, carefully closing every 
aperture, in obedience to the Sun-maiden’s 
orders. But in the morning the sun shone 
in through a small hole. And she cried, 
“ Ah ! I see the eyes of our father, of our 
mother! ” And having said this she dis¬ 
appeared, and the reindeer she left behind 
her turned into stones. 

In the last of the longer Lapp poems a 
Stalu sets his traps in the waters of a foun¬ 
tain round which children are wont to play. 


But an ingenious old Lapp perceives hi; 
fell intent, and places himself, hide bound 
in a trap, from which the Stalu joyfullv 
carries him home. Having fastened cl 
prey to the smoky ceiling of the hut, tie 
Stain goes out to cut wood, but while he s 
singing away at his work, his two sons art 
killed by the Lapp. The Stalu return 
and him also the Lapp kills, “ splitting a 
broad skull, cutting out the eyes and u& 
and pouring forth the cannibal’s blooc 
While ho is thus occupied, the Stain's si 
returns—the Ludac, or Bug, as she is cal!;-; 
from her habit of sucking human bl«i 
through an iron tube. According to k: 
usual custom, she has left her eyes nnfe 
the threshold ; so at first she unsuspecting 
enjoys the morsels of her family which tk 
Lapp throws to her. But presently ;k 
accosts the trap, caressing it and saying: 
“ Fling here only reindeer-feet, fling k: 
stockinged feet.” Then the Lapp extmets 
her eyes from beneath the threshold, ad 
cooks them in the frying pan. She ak 
what it is that crackles and hisses, and ck 
on her eyes to see. Says the Lapp: "!b 
husband, thy eyes, hast thou steeped i 
grease and devoured.” To which she reps 
“ Inside me arc my eyes, and my husic. 
and my little owl, the dear boy, my fe 
one! ” Whereupon the Lapp goes merr 
away. 

Is the Lapp poetry, asks Prof. Donner, i 
natural development of the common ,g eT3 
which had already begun to bud while :s 
Finno-Lapp peoples were still an undid 


ndidii 
> 01 " ’*) 


race, or is it merely a feeble echo 
richer Finnish song ? These questions a«j 
not easily answered. The Finns m'4 
naturally have exercised a great infinc4 
on the Lapps, he says; and Fjellner spatt 
of having heard many a Lapp song col 
responding so closely with a Finnish sea" 
both in form and idea, that one of " 
two must be a free version of the otk 
A reciprocal influence may perhaps to 
existed. But Prof. Donner is firmly 
vinced that “ the poetic activity of 
Finnic peoples must be attributed to a pen 
previous to their separation.” He does n. 
indeed, endorse the opinion of Fjellner, *i 
is inclined to think that the poem 
“ Pishsha Pashsha’s Son,” inasmuch as ti 
words Altait and Baikkala occur in if 
fers to a time when the ancestors of ti 
Finnic peoples wandered over the slopes 
the Altai Mountains and along the shores 
Lake Baikal. It is true that it resemUi 
in many points, especially at the beginning* 
some of the poems collected by Eadloff 0 
South Siberia. But it seems hardly requidt 
to wander so far away for parallels. Scandtni 
avian influences have probably affected dt 
Lappish popular fiction to a considers* 
extent, though Friis may perhaps be n> 
taken in deducing the name of the I*PP“! 
man-eating giant, statu, from the Sffd- 
stdl, “ steel,” and supposing that he 
have originally been a Scandinavian V 
because he is sometimes represented as t 
wearer of an iron shirt. This does ^ 
seem so clear as the identification 
Lappish jehtan, or giant, with the S' rW '. 
jdtte, the Icelandic jotun, the “ Red Etui <•* 
the Scotch fireside story. The n&mes L 
the deities who figure in the Lappish p® 
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m the other hand, are evidently akin to 
hose known to other Finnic peoples. The 
liuaris, or Ilmarajja (Ilmaracce, or Ilmar- 
zza), the weather-god, is the same as the 
liuarinen of the Kalevala. The Lappish 
vord for god, ibmel, or juLmcl, is the same 
> the Finnish jumala, the Tcheremissjuma. 
he Votyaks, it seems, to express the idea 
f God in general, employ the word inmar, 
hick at an earlier period meant the God of 
leaven. Prof. Donner is inclined to trace 
:iek many similar expressions to a time 
lieu the various Finnic peoples formed 
ne undivided race, and possessed a com- 
ion mythology. Since that time each 
eople has developed from common germs 
s own mythological system. From a com- 
arison of what remains of those systems, 
ot yet sufficiently explored, he thinks that 
e may some day be able to form a general 
ea of the Old-Finnic mythology. This 
ay be, and meanwhile we ought to be 
'-iK'ful to Prof. Donner for his valuable 
ratribution to our knowledge of the Lappish 
stion. But in drawing mythological in- 
■reaees from it caution must be observed, 
sr we should fare as Pastor Fjellner once 
i in his youth. The belief in such 
lughters of the Sun as the third of the 
ppish poems mentions is widely spread 
ioug the Lapps, and the youthful Fjellner 
ty have often dreamed of enriching himself 
a marriage with one of these reindeer- 
wered nymphs. At all events, as he was 
icg over a mountain in Herjedal one foggy 
'ruing, it seemed to him that he heard 
tie-bells sounding and that he saw one of 
'coveted maids of the mist sitting on a mass 
8 tone. Stealthily creeping up from behind, 
threw his arms around—a rock, against 
lich his brow struck hard. And then he 
ind himself alone on the bare hillside. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


spere’s career, and the groups and dates of 
his plays, because in it the critic gets 
closest to Shakspere, and interprets the 
broad meaning of the four successive stages 
of his work. These four stages or periods 
Prof. Dowden happily names :—(1) “ In the 
workshop ; ” (2) “ In the world ; ” (3) “ Out 
of the depths;” (4) “On the heights.” 
And anyone who knows the differences be¬ 
tween (1) Love's Labour's Lost, for instance ; 
(2) Henry IV. or The Merry Wives ; (3) 
Othello ; and (4) The Tempest or Winter's 
Tale, will acknowledge how just Prof. 
Dowden’s epithets are. They go to the 
heart of the matter, and show what the pro¬ 
gress of Shakspere was. 

It may be interesting to note a few points 
on which Prof. Dowden differs from some of 
the rest of us in his order of Shakspere’s 
works. Following Hertzberg and the me- 
trical tests, he puts Troilus and Cressida — 
published in 1609 as an unacted play—in 
1603, and allies it with Measure for Measure 
(1603) as “ the comedy of disillusion ”—a 
most interesting view, but a disputable one. 
He puts Midsummer Night’s Dream, for its 
poetic worth, not just after the Errors, to 
which its links are so strong, but after the 
Two Gentlemen, which, I think, is linked to 
Romeo and Juliet. He puts The Tempest 
between Cymbeline and Winter’s Tale —two 
plays which seem to me a pair. But these 
small differences do not touch the value of 
the book; perhaps they enhance it. Prof. 
Dowden’s Primer is sound and helpful 
throughout. • The book is a great boon to 
Shakspere students, and will set- them in 
the only way by which they can reach their 
goal. A copy of it should be with every 
copy of Shakspere throughout the world. 

It is the best shilling’s worth of Shakspere 
criticism in existence, and should sell by the 
hundred-thousand. F. J. Furnivall. 


Shakspere. By Edward 
(London: Macmillan & 


failure Primers. 

Dowden, LL.D. 

^o-, 1877.) 

popularise the results and explain the 
thod of the latest criticism of Shakspere, 
woll as to give his own latest independ- 

- views, Prof. Dowden has written his 
.5 Primer. It has not the rnuch- 
nred chapter on the characteristics of 
wspere as poet and man; it is far 
“f fcr * n tone than his former and dearer 
*; knt yet, from its stricter adherence 

“e chronology of the plays, it has a 
firmer grip of Shakspere’s develop- 
* 1 ai!| l is a better book for the student to 
with. It first gives a short account of 
j _ t ' lza bethan drama, Shakspere’s life, 

0 ^Gy editions of his works; then 
■ ibeg the external, and metrical and 
'sternal, evidence for the chronology 
J-vakspere’s writings, the periods of his 

- r V an “ groups and dates of his 
Hnt° £ ^ ln * ra ble chapters) ; then gives 

' I y -81 * pages) a short introduction to 
.Jv 1 a 7 poem; and ends with a short 
cm i a?! “hakspere actors and criticism 
1 1 fv 1877 > and a lis t of books useful 
***•<? Shakspere. The most in- 
onht *v a ^ f L lm P ort ant chapter is, without 
Wen/^ (PP- 47-60), in which Prof, 
deals with the periods of Shak- 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Brigadier Frederic. From the French of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. By the Rev, 
F. A. Malleson. (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1877). 

Harrington; or, the Exiled Royalist. A 
Tale of the Hague. By F. S. Bird. 
(London : S. Tinsley, 1877.) 

Under a Charm. From the German 
Werner. By Christina Tyrrell, 
don : R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

Glory. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

don: Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 

Geojfry Olivant’s Folly. By Mrs. G. Lin¬ 
naeus Banks. (London: J. W. Ailing- 
ham, 1877.) 

Brigadier Frederic is a good translation of 
perhaps the least attractive of the tales of 
the famous Alsatian twins. Mr. Malleson 
apologises in his Preface for the intense 
hatred of Germany which animates the book; 
and, indeed, some apology is required even 
to those who may be far indeed from 
sympathising with the winners of 1870. 
No one expects the conquered to love their 
conquerors, but it is a somewhat illiberal as 
well as foolish revenge to make disparaging 
reference to their personal habits and weak¬ 
nesses. There are passages in the volume 
which one cannot help thinking that Mr. 


Malleson might have given himself leave to 
omit. Apart from this, the unrelieved sad¬ 
ness of the story tells against it, and ob¬ 
scures to a certain degree the merits of its 
fidelity to nature and its narrative power. 
At the same time it will be of some value to 
the historian as helping to show the reason 
of the intense detestation which we have 
mentioned. It would bo ridiculous to com¬ 
pare the actual sufferings of the French 
peasantry with those endured, we do not say 
by Magdeburg or the Palatinate, but by the 
victims of Napoleon’s wars; yet in none of 
these cases was anything like such hatred 
aroused. The truth is that organised petty 
tyranny is much harder to bear than occa¬ 
sional violence, a truth worth bearing in 
mind in a good many other cases. 

Mr. Bird, who appears to have written on 
the scene of his story, has evidently taken a 
good deal of pains to get up his surround¬ 
ings properly, and this is, of course, a point 
of no mean importance in an historical 
novel. His characters, moreover, are human 
beings, and their dialogue is commendably 
free alike from the stiffness and the exagge¬ 
rated would-be archaism which usually spoil 
works of the kind. The hero rescues virgins, 
assists Royalty in distress, is calumniated and 
challenged, loved and made happy, quite in 
the orthodox manner. We cannot say that 
Mr. Bird has broken the spell of ill success 
which hardly anybody bat Charles Kingsley 
has escaped in onr time in respect of this 
style of composition ; but his work is good 
tyro-work, and shows capacities of putting 
a story together which he may possibly 


succeed in turning to better account some 
of these days. 

Under a Charm is a hook of -which two 
notable things may be said. It is, in the 
first place, the best German novel that we 
have read for some years, and, in the 
second, one of the best translations from the 
German that we have ever read. Such 
translations have of late years multiplied 
and improved considerably, but it is rare to 
find a translator capable of doing his or her 
work with so thorough an appreciation and 
command of both languages as Miss Tyrrell 
possesses. The story, however, is of suffi¬ 
cient intrinsic interest to have borne defici¬ 
encies of rendering, had any such existed. 
Hedwiga Princess Baratowska is a Polish 
lady who has been twice married, and is 
now a widow. Her first husband was a 
German of low birth, who had bought 
enormous estates on the Polish frontier, and 
whom she was in consequence made to 
marry in the hopes of securing his influence 
on the Polish side. This, however, failed 
completely, the German, though not insensi¬ 
ble to the honour of a noble alliance, being 
a thoroughly headstrong and, indeed, brutal 
person, with no notion of submitting to petti¬ 
coat influence. The pair quarrel violently and 
separate; and at her husband’s death the 
widow finds herself jealously excluded from 
all control over their only son, and deprived 
of all benefit from her husband’s fortune. 
She marries again, this time a husband of 
her own rank and nationality, but the inevit¬ 
able Polish insurrection leaves her again 
a widow, with one son and hardly any 
fortune. When the story opens she is 
planning a recovery 
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her eldest son, AValdemar Nordeck, less with 
the view of any personal advantage than 
with that of once more attempting to ntilise 
his wealth for the Polish cause. The boy 
has been brought up under the guardianship 
of one of those Pomeranian landlords who 
continued to exhibit the Squire Western 
type almost longer than their brethren in 
England, and is as nnlicked and ill-con¬ 
ditioned a cnb as Europe could furnish, 
while Leo Baratowski, his half-brother, is a 
promising slip of Polish princohood. The 
princess baits her hook for her wild son with 
the beauty of her niece, Wanda Morynska, 
and at first secures the game, receiving from 
young Nordeck permission to reside at the 
coveted castle. Unluckly, however, Walde- 
mar discovers that Wanda, who, indeed, is 
perfectly innocent of her aunt's design, is 
only playing with him, and breaks away in 
tremendous dudgeon, though without recal¬ 
ling his invitation to his mother. Several 
years pass, and we are then shown the family 
party—excepting Waldemar, who has never 
yet joined them—installed at Wilicza, the 
border castle. Wanda is engaged to her cousin 
Leo, and with her aunt and father is busily 
engaged in making Wilicza, which is on the 
German side, a depot of arms, a council- 
place, and a general focus for the insurrec¬ 
tion planning once more against the Russians. 
That Waldemar returns, out-generals his 
mother, proves himself generally an excellent 
person, and is duly rewarded, goes without 
speaking, but the conclusion is brought about 
with plenty of skill, and with all due blend¬ 
ing of the tragic and comic elements. The 
latter is supplied by the inevitable pragmati¬ 
cal Government functionary who is the stock 
dupe in all German novels, and by a really 
delightful specimen of the flaxen-coiled 
Friiulein. The scene where the latter dis¬ 
solves into tears because she is not allowed 
to conspire and interfere with politics like 
those horrid Polish women is very pleasing. 

Wo do not know that we can pronounce 
the same emphatic verdict upon Glory. One 
reads the first volume with tolerable interest, 
the second with an increasing tendency to 
count the pages yet to be read, and the 
third with ever multiplying yawns. Indeed, 
it can hardly be said that there is any end 
at all, as certainly there is no catastrophe. 
By the time we reach the last page, some of 
the characters are hanged and others mar¬ 
ried ; but the marriages have mostly taken 
place long before, and the hanged persons 
are not above the degree of Third Murderers. 
“ The misfortunes of Jesse Wilton, who did 
not know when he was well off,” is the real 
title of the book; but these misfortunes, 
together with descriptions of the Irish out¬ 
break of 1798, the descent on Fishguard 
(omitting, by the way, the never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten episode of the red petticoats), the 
Duke of York’s exploits in Flanders, the 
mutiny at the Nore, and many other his¬ 
torical events up to and including the Battle 
of Corunna, are intended to illustrate and 
enforce certain digressions of Mrs. Banks’ 
on the wickedness of glory—that is to say, 
military glory—also on the cost thereof. 
Now, it really does not seem to require de¬ 
monstration that while a three-volume novel 
is the very worst vehicle in the world for 
the exhibition of these propositions, the 


continual exhibition of them is the best way 
in the world of spoiling a three-volume 
novel. So long as Mrs. Banks keeps to her 
sketch of Wiltshire town and country life at 
the end of the last century, she is readable 
enough and even interesting ; but the woes 
of the British soldier and sailor are not 
prosperous in her hands. And whatever 
may be thought of the practice of bringing 
forth good wine first and worse afterwards 
in other matters, it is certainly not a wise 
arrangement in the composition of a novel. 

Geoffrey Olivant's Fully, a short tale by 
the same author, is in reality a tract, 
urging by instances the importance of in¬ 
surance. It has thus no literary aim, and, 
we must confess, not much literary merit, 
but its object is no doubt excellent. 

George Saintsbukt. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Jens of Spain and Portugal and the Inqui¬ 
sition, bv F. I). Mocatta (Longmans’), is a slight 
sketch originally composed as a lecture to Jewish 
working-men. Though slight, it is, however, 
accurate and scholarly, and is written with mode¬ 
ration and judgment. There is a certain amount 
of difficulty in dealing with the history of the 
Jews in any separate country, as it is unfair to 
dissociate their treatment in one place from 
their treatment in the rest of Europe ; it is also 
hard to exhibit the political motives which coin¬ 
cided with popular fanaticism so as to give 
free scope to persecution at any given time. 
Mr. Mocatta has realised these difficulties, and has 
fairly kept them before him, so as to be free from 
all partial exaggeration. He admits that the 
Jews in the Middle Ages were deficient in tact 
and in appreciation of their exceptional condition, 
and that their demeanour was not conciliatory of 
popular prejudices. The Inquisition has been so 
entirely appropriated in popular literature as 
having been an engine against Protestantism that 
many readers of Mr. Mocatta's book will be sur¬ 
prised to find it looked upon solely as devised 
against the “New Christians,” as converted Jews 
were called. Yet such was undoubtedly the case 
at first, and hatred against the Jews had pro¬ 
bably much to do with intensifying the Spanish 
hatred against heretics of every kind. AVe notice 
that Mr. Mocatta has a very poor opinion of meta¬ 
physics, as he goes out of his way to say of 
Spinoza that “ Unfortunately, bis propositions 
never led to any result of practical utility, since 
he always chose as the objects of his definitions 
those insoluble subjects, which are beyond all 
human comprehension—the nature of the Deity, 
and the origin and destiny of man.” Yet, surely 
it is for the fortitude with which the Jews held 
to one set of opinions on these “ insoluble sub¬ 
jects” that Mr. Mocatta challenges our sympathy. 

An Ilistorical and Descriptive Account of the 
Old Stone Crosses of •Somerset. By Charles 
Pooley, F.S.A. AVith Map and Plates. (Long¬ 
mans.) Mr. Pooley is an enthusiast in his own 
particular line, but does not desire to keep it 
wholly to himself. He has for years past been 
steadily giving his attention to the Old Stone 
Crosses which are to be found, in a more or less 
fragmentary condition, in nearly every churchyard 
in the West of England ; and he probably knows 
more about this branch of monumental art than 
any of his antiquarian brethren. The usual form 
of a Churchyard Cross was a tall shaft raised 
upon a Calvary of three or more steps and ter¬ 
minating in a cruciform finial. It admitted of 
great variety of treatment, and was often enriched 
with heraldic devices or with elaborate carvings 
of a religious character. The Market Cross was a 
more considerable structure, and usually consisted 
of a group of open arches clustered around a 


central pillar, the colonnade affording a c;. 
venient shelter for the market people and g. 
wares. Crosses of both kinds abound in Sodmv.- 
shire, where, in fact, there is scarcely* parish j- 
whieh Mr. Pooley has failed to discover m, 
traces of their existence. They are of evervci:, 
from the fifth to the nineteenth century, for; 
some instances they have not only been my.< 
but also re-erected upon their traditionary 
Mr. Pooley even records a case in which the vr 
of the parish put the steps of his Church 
Cross to their original use and preached rh r--; 
to an open-air congregation, just as AYed-t 
still remembered to have done at Road. Auc¬ 
tions of another kind belong to the h-.,- . 
Village Cross at AA'edmore. On it Judge Jem- 
who happened to lodge hard by, is said to t; 
hanged a doctor because be helped to dress t- 
wounds of a dying Puritan. Wayside Gr¬ 
and so-called AA r ater Crosses are rare. Wit- 
former there is an example, well-known by 
name of “ Ralegh’s Cross,” on the top of Bred 
Hill; and not far from it the memor 
another cross, called Lowtrow Cross (supper.: 
be a corruption of t autre croij) is presm-i: 
the sign of the road-side inn. Tradition sfe 
that these crosses were erected to mark tit » 
ing-places of the body of Joan, first wife 
Ralegh of Ralegh, in Devonshire, on its *iy‘ 
be buried at Netilecombe, but it is more phi 
that they were intended to serve as bouar- 
stones for the manor of the Raleghs. Tte-j , 
of course, been displayed a good deal oi k- jj 
clastic zeal in dealing with these symbolic «• jj 
tures, and their fragments must often bvj 
for in the walling of the churchyard o: teg 
house, the shaft being sometimes converts Y 
a lamp-post and a block from the Calvary ■ % 
duty as an “ upping-stone.” But, occasionfi:y,i 
strong conservative feeling has displayed 
and in one instance an attempt to remove iM 
village cross led to a serious fight between dj 
villagers and the local waywardens. In t . 
melee that ensued, the shaft was hurled 
ground and the finial broken in twain, but * 
defenders rallied round the fragments, hii.-rij 
flag with the legend “ Be Faithful," and spit t 
night on guard, while their wives prepare! 1 . 
them beds of straw and kindled a fire to "* 
their spirits withal. The scene of this ency-nl 
was Croscombe, and it is rather disappointing 
learn that the name of the place has no a 
nexion with the sacred symbol, but is mai 
corruption of Coriscombe. Mr. Pooler's U* 
the work of a genuine antiquary and eccksi wt 
exhibiting on every page abundant proofs ot i 
telligent and painstaking research. The ninuffl 
illustrations and measurements with which it 
enriched give it an additional value, aid ] 
feel ourselves much indebted to the author I 
directing public attention to an interestiK < 
neglected subject of study. 

Annals of Christ's Hospital from its Fonsiti 
to the Present Time. By a Blue. (Smart at 
Allen.) The Blue-coat Boys ; or, School-if 
in Christ's Hospital, tcith a short Eittoty ( 
the Foundation. By AV. II. Blanch. (A-A 
Eight Years a Blue-coat Boy. (Dean.) rut* 
attention has been directed by an unforto'fl 
event to the condition of Christ's Hospital ® 
the authors of these little hooks have rey* 
ably supposed that the official Report ot the f * 
missioners is more likely to stimulate than :■<» ■*! 
the controversy that has arisen. The inbjeo i 
that controversy is, we need hardly repeat. * 
discipline of the school and the mesas tai 
for enforcing it. And, although in the P* 
cular case the charge of excessive seventy r 
not been proven, we gather from the remart..- 
both the above writers, as well as from the t' ! ^ 
mony of others, that school-life at Christ s 
tal has always been distinguished by » hp L ' 
austerity. Mr. Blanch, it is true, employs as 
frontispiece a photograph of the birches o* 4 
Eton and Christ's Hospital, and clearly 
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on paper) that the instrument in vogue at the 
ii re aristocratic school far exceeds in weight 
rad length that which falls on the hacks of 
Ending Blues; hut we are fain to believe that the 
-haracter of the punishment is less determined 
•jv the weapon than by the hand that wields it. 
"ew will forget Coleridge's remark when he 
ward of his old master's death that “ it 
ras lucky the cherubim who took Dr. Boyer 
, Heaven were nothing but fftces and wings, 
r he would have infallibly flogged them by 
he way." Judging by results, we cannot say 
lat the system pursued at Christ's Hospital has 
een favourable to the development of great men. 
.'either Mr. Blanch nor his anonymous rival is 
ble to make out a long list of distinguished 
lumni, and the only names of real eminence in it 
re those of Joshua Barnes, Bishop Middleton, 
.amb, Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt. To these 
nay be added Barnes (of the Times), Sir Henry 
I, Maine,Dr. Haig Brown, “Cole, C.B.,” Scuda- 
lore of the Po3t Office, with perhaps a score of 
ss repute; but after all the roll is a short one and 
ultrasts badly with that which the other City 
■bools can produce. In past times the Hospital 
iftirrd from want of means, but this cannot now 
e the case if it be true that the gross revenue ex- 
sds 70,000/. a year, and that the endowments 
>r university education are likely to become 
nrer than those possessed by Eton or Win- 
lester. Many reforms in the management of 
e school have recently taken place, and the bar- 
rous dietary of which Lamb complained is a 
ing of the past, but we are very doubtful 
tether the Governing Body is competent to deal 
Ih an educational institution of such magnitude 
4 importance, and to adapt it to the require- 
as of the present age. Mr. Blanch’s little 
«i is very readable and affords a capital picture 
echaol-iife at Christ's Hospital; the Annals 
a Blue, on the other hand, are disfigured by 
nerous mistakes and are exceedingly ineom- 
te: the list of the school-staff being dated 
10 and that of university honours terminating 
entv years ago. There is not much to criticise 
Eight Years a Slue-coat Boy. The author 
Is the story of his school-life agreeably and 
thfully, and expresses his gratitude for the 
ioing he received at Christ's Hospital. He 
i scarcely suppose that any but “ Blues ” will 
<re in the enthusiasm he displays or feel much 
erest in the trivial incidents of his school career, 

• bis piety towards alma mater is commendable, 

1 bis recollections of her care are uniformly 
asant. 

WHp,-n Birmingham and its Institutions: a 
rouble of Local Events from 1841 to 1871. 
mpiled and edited by John Alfred Langford. 
'!• II. (Birmingham: Osborne; Loudon: 
npkin, Marshall and Co.) This volume cora¬ 
ls Mr. Langford's labours on the recent his- 

7 of Birmingham, and it is not the compiler's 
dt if it is less interesting than its predecessors. 

* truth is that newspaper-cuttings a century 
4 invest themselves necessarily with a certain 
tojuarian interest, and admit of being arranged 
to a readable volume; whereas the same mate¬ 
's, when dated as it were from yesterday, only 
lead us by the baldness of their point-blank nn- 
wioements. The growth of Birmingham from 
a little hardware village "constitutes an interest- 
g chapter of English history, and was well pour- 
Ky d in Mr. Langford's Century of Birmingham 

; '"it Modern Birmingham cannot be aimi¬ 
ng constructed out of modern newspapers so ns 

8 bye before our eyes. Any local resident who 
® ‘°rmed an album of clippings of his own will 
'■‘‘‘y 8 complete a record as Mr. Langford has 
> Mer. The chronicle is continued to as recent 
datei as 1871, but we look in vain for any de¬ 
ception of the rise of the famous “ Six Hun- 

or f° r a sketch of the early life of the latest 
innmgham hero, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

,u 3 V. CM ^ WM announced j n the Directory 
1 Science and Art Department of the Com¬ 


mittee of Council on Education, South Kensing¬ 
ton, that a new subject, to be named “ Physio¬ 
graphy,” “ embracing those external relations and 
conditions of the earth which form the common 
basis of the sciences of Nautical Astronomy, 
Geology, and Biology," would take the place of 
Physical Geography in the Science schools and 
classes, and a few months later an outline 
Syllabus of this new subject was issued. Besides 
Physical Geography, which forms its foundation, 
there are grouped under Physiography according 
to this programme, the elements of Physics, of 
Chemistry, Geology, Meteorology, Biology, and 
Astronomy; besides Magnetism and Electricity, 
the principles of Construction of the Telescope, 
Spectrum Analysis, Measurements of Surface, 
Gpodetical Surveys and instruments employed 
in these; Maps and Map Projections—iu short, 
the whole “ Science of Nature," and the methods 
and instruments by means of which our know¬ 
ledge of nature has been arrived at and is 
extended. This grand subject, or group of sub¬ 
jects, had never before been treated of collectively 
in any work or school-book, so that a fine field 
lav open. The first to occupy it, as far as we are 
aware, is the ltev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., the 
author of ft number of excellent geographical 
manuals, whose Physiography and Physical Geo¬ 
graphy has just been published bv Messrs. 
Blackwood. Following the Syllabus issued by 
the Scieuce-and Art Department, the author has 
given within the limits of 140 closely-printed 
pages, a succession of terse paragraphs under the 
subjects and headings named therein, and has 
succeeded in condensing a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion into this small space. The book, which is 
illustrated by woodcuts here and there, and pro¬ 
vided with a full index, will doubtless be 
welcomed by students who are reading for exa¬ 
mination in “ Physiography,” and who previously 
must have been obliged to glean their knowledge 
from a large number of separate works. Whether 
the substitution of the wide-reaching Physiography 
for Physical Geography is a wise or practically 
useful step, and whether it will not more than 
ever tend to give the examinees a great appear¬ 
ance of erudition without the foundation of it, 
seems open to question. Anyone who has gone 
through one or two of the hatches of examination- 
papers in Physical Geography which were formerly 
sent in annually from schools throughout the 
kingdom cannot fail to have become convinced of 
the exceedingly low average standard of know¬ 
ledge shown in the replies, and of the very super¬ 
ficial way in which the subject had been “gotup” 
for examination. Papers indicating any intelli¬ 
gent comprehension of it were exceedingly rare; 
most answers showed mere learning by rote; and 
many hundreds, such as these— 

“The ecliptic is a circle passing around the earth, 
whereas beyond that there is always perpetual snow.” 
“ The animal that represents the elephant is the 
rhododendron in .South America.” “The meaning of 
the distribution of plants and animals is, those that 
are extinct are vertical, and those that are to be seen 
on the surface horizontal.” “ The chief river of the 
Alpine region is the St. Lawrence.” “ When the 
points of the compass are high we may expect fine 
weather, when they are low we may expect wet and 
much rain ; ” &c., &c., 

betray a dire confusion of ideas, the result of 
attempting to “ cram up ” too many subjects. If 
this was the result in simple Physical Geography, 
what is to be expected in Physiography ? 

Foreign Cage Birds. Vol. I. By C. W. Gedney. 
(Bazaar Office.) Directions for the rearing and 
management of the various aviary birds im¬ 
ported into this country. The author is evi¬ 
dently an enthusiastic lover of birds, and gives us 
the benefit of seven years’ bird-fancying in the 
different parts of the world to which the profes¬ 
sion of sailor carried him. He begins his series 
with the parrot tribe, taking some hundred species 
in succession, from the grass parrakeet or bud¬ 
gerigar of Australia, which now rivals the love¬ 


bird in public estimation, to the roselle, king and 
queen parrots, lories, and cockatoos, finishing with 
the gaudy, discordant macaw. In speaking of the 
love-bird, while he admits the allection they 
exhibit towards each other, he protests against the 
pretty fable of the excessive grief of a love-bird 
at the loss of its partner. The result of his 
experience is that no love-bird ever died of a 
broken heart, and that so long as they are 
plentifully supplied with food they will suft'er 
neither loss of appetite nor health from the death 
of a mate. 

Artistic Flower Decorations and Artistic Amuse¬ 
ments (by the same publishers) are useful to ladies 
who go into table decoration, or who occupy 
themselves with decalcomanie, shell-work, and 
lacquer-work. 

Characters Indicated by Handwriting, bv 0. 
Baughan (published also at the Bazaar Office), 
gives a number of specimens of handwriting in 
illustration of the author's theories, the general 
features of which we might be inclined to accept. 
The ascendant writing he shows to be typical 
of ambition, as seen in the handwriting of the 
Duke of Wellington, Napoleon I. and III., 
Nelson, Condo, and others, while the t barred with 
a strong thick line is a sign of an arbitrary will, 
&c. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. Delane has resigned the 
editorship of the Times, and that Air. Chenery, 
the Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford, will be his successor. Prof. Chenery, to 
whose Chair no salary and no duties are assigned, 
has been connected for many years with the staff 
of the leading journal. 

Tnp. Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone has under¬ 
taken to write a Primer of Homer for Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co.'s series of Literature Primers. 

Prop. W. K. Clifford is preparing a new 
work on the Elements of Dynamic, being an in¬ 
troduction to the study of motion and rest in solid 
and fluid bodies. The book is intended for en¬ 
gineers and students of physical science who are 
unable or unwilling to devote much time to 
mathematics. Its method consists in making use 
of the simpler ideas of motion to teach so much 
of the mathematical processes as is required for 
understanding the more advanced parts. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press 
a new novel called Mirage, by George Fleming; 
and a second edition of Dr. Radelilfe’s Proteus, or 
Unity in Nature, which originally appeared some 
five-aud-twenty years ago. The main intention 
of the work is to show that the very same arche¬ 
typal plan is actually and obviously traceable in 
all things organic and inorganic, vital and physical, 
partial and general; and that, in fact, the story 
of nature is truly symbolised in that of Proteus. 
The long interval which has passed since the first 
appearance of this work has allowed it to be so 
far recast that it ought to be described rather as 
a new work than a new edition. 

The same publishers will issue in a few days 
An Elementary Treatise on Spherical Harmonics, 
and Subjects connected with them, bv the Rev. N. 
M. Ferrers, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

The fifty-fifth session of the Birkbeck Literary 
and Scientific Institution, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, will commence on Monday next. 
Nearly 100 classes meet weekly in the various 
subjects taught by the Institution. Special 
courses of lectures on Astronomy and Health will 
be delivered, and a London University Matricula¬ 
tion Class will be held. The inaugural address 
19 to he delivered by Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
F.R.S. 

Messrs. Chapman and Halt, have in the 
press:— 'The Life of Sir Bobrrt Walpole, by A. C. 
Ewald; Shooting, Yachting, and Sea-fishing 
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Trips, at Home and on the Continent, second 
series, by “Wildfowler,” “Snapshot”; The His¬ 
tory of Furniture, researches and notes on objects 
of art which form articles of furniture, or would 
be interesting to collectors, by Albert Jacque- 
mart, translated from the French and edited by 
Mrs. Bury Palliser, with 200 illustrations; On the 
Frontier; Reminiscences of Wild Sport, Personal 
Adventures, and Strange Scenes ; Science and 
literature in the Middle Ages and at the Period 
of the Renaissance, by Paul Lacroix, com¬ 
pleting the series; llibernica Venatica, by M. 
O’Connor Morris, author of “ Triviata ”; In¬ 
tenor Architecture, a purely practical work, 
intended for architects, joiners, cabinetmakers, 
marble-workers, decorators, as well as for the 
owners of houses who wish to have them orna¬ 
mented by artisans of their own choice; Colonial 
Experiences; or, Incidents and Reminiscences of 
Thirty-four Years in New Zealand, by an Old 
Colonist; the two following new volumes of “ The 
Library of Contemporary Science: ”— Biology, by 
I)r. Charles Letourneau, with illustrations; An¬ 
thropology, bv Dr. Paul Topinard, with a Preface 
by Prof. Paul Broca, Secretary of the Socidtd 
d’Anthropologie: Bronzes, by C. Drury E. Fort- 
num, F.S.A., forming a new volume of “The 
South Kensington Museum Art Handbooks; ” 
Twelve Heads after Holbein, selected from his 
drawings in Iler Majesty’s collection at Windsor, 
reproduced in autotype, in portfolio; and new 
novels by Major Whyte-Melville, Anthony Trol¬ 
lope, Lady Wood, Joseph Hatton, and Annie 
Thomas. 

Messrs. Trvuner and Co. will publish this 
season the Original. Letters and Papers on Philo¬ 
logical and Kimlred Subjects, by the late 
Viscount Strangford, edited by Viscountess 
Strangford; Habit, as bearing upon Hereditary 
Instinct, by S. Butler, the author of “ Erewhon ; ” 
English Rule and Native Opinion in India, by 
Jas. Routledge; The Epoch of the Mammoth, and 
the Apparition of Man upon Earth, by James 
Southall; The Young Engineers ; What they Did 
and How they did it, by the author of “ The Lathe 
and its Uses ; ” The History of India as told by 
its own Historians — the Mohammedan Period, 
edited from the posthumous papers of the late 
Sir II. M. Elliot, revised and continued by Prof. 
John Dowson, vol. viii., completing the work, and 
containing a three-fold index of bibliographical, 
geographical and general matter; new parts of 
“ The international Numismata Orientalia,” part 
v., The Parthian Coinage, by Percy Gardner, 
M.A.; part vi., On the Ancient Coins and Mea¬ 
sures of Ceylon, with a Discussion of theCeylon Date 
of the Buddha’s Death, by T. W. Rhys Davids; 
A Life of Jenghis Khan, translated from the 
Chinese, by Prof. R. II. Douglas; Hebrew and 
Christian Records, an historical enquiry concerning 
the age and authorship of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, by the Rev. Dr. Giles, now first published 
complete ; The Birds of Cornwall, a contribution 
to the natural history of the county, by Edward 
IJearlo Rodd; The Barents Relics, recovered in 
the summer of 1870, and presented to the Dutch 
Government, by Charles L. W. Gardiner, Esq.; 
Chemistry in the Brewing Room, by Charles II. 
Piesse; “ Our Neighbourhood,” or, Sketches in the 
Suburbs of Tedo, by T. A. P.; Translations from 
the Magyar Poets, "by E. D. Bulter; Provinces 
of the Equator, a summary of official letters 
and reports of Colonel Gordon (part I., year 1874); 
and the lour following volumes of the English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library: Outlines of the 
History of Religion to the Spread of the Universal 
Religions, by Prof. G. P. Tiele, translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the 
author s assistance; Origin and Migrations of the 
Polynesian Race and the Ancient. History of the 
Hawaiian People to the. Times of Kamehmneha I., 
by Abraham Fornauder, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, II.I.; Essays on the Sacred Lan¬ 
guages, Writings, and Religion of the Parsers, by 
the late Dr. Martin Haug, second revised edition, 


by Dr. E. W. West; Religion in China, contai n " 
ing a brief account of the three religions of the 
Chinese, with observations on the prospects of 
Christian conversion among that people, by Jos. 
Edkins, D.D., Peking. 

The following are a few of the principal articles 
contained in the forthcoming volume (tbe seventh) 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica: —“Decalogue,” 
by Prof. Robertson Smith; “Defoe,” by Mr. 
Saintsbury; “ Demonology,” by Dr. E. B. 

Tvlor; “Demosthenes,” by Prof. Jebb; “Den¬ 
mark,” by Mr. Gosse; “ Descartes,” by Dr. 
W. Wallace; “ Dialling,” by the late Mr. H. 
Godfrey; “Dickens” and “ Dryden,” by Mr. Minto; 

“ Dictionary,” by the Rev. P. A. Lyons; “ Dide¬ 
rot,” by Mr. J. Morley; “ Dietetics,” by Dr. T. K. 
Chambers; “ Digestive Organs,” by Prof. Turner; 
“Distribution,” by Mr. A. R. Wallace and Prof. 
T. T. Dyer; “ Diving,” by Mr. 1). Stevenson; 

“ Dockyards,” by Mr. Rowsell; “ Dogmatic,” by 
Prof. Oandlish; “ Dragon-flv,” by Mr. McLauch- 
lan; “ Drama,” by Prof. A. W. Ward; “ Dream,” 
by Mr. Sully; “ Dredge,” by Sir Wyville Thom¬ 
son ; “Duel,” by Mr. F. Stow; “ Diirer,” by Prof. 
Colvin; “Ear,” by Prof. McKendrick; “Eccle¬ 
siastes,” by Dr. Ginsburg; “ Edinburgh,” by Dr. 
Daniel Wilson; “ Education,” by Mr. O. Brown¬ 
ing; “Egypt,” by Mr. R. S. Poole ; “Elasticity,” 
by Sir W. Thomson; and “ Electricity,” by Mr. 

G. Chrystal. 

Mr. Edward Stanford’s new list embraces 
the following: Fifteen Thousand Miles on the 
Amazon and its Tributaries, by 0. Barrington 
Brown and William Lidstone; The Physical Geo¬ 
graphy and Geology of Ireland, by Edward Hull, 
together with a fifth edition of Prof. Ramsay’s 
Physical Geography and Geology of Great Britain ; 
Adventures in the Air, from the French of M. de 
Fonvielle; Guide to Cannes and its Vicinity, by 
F. M. S.; and the following volumes of a series to 
be entitled “ Stanford's Compendium of Geo¬ 
graphy and Travel,” based upon Hellwald’s “ Die 
Erde und ihre Volker: ”— Europe, by Prof. A. 0. 
Ramsay; Africa, by Keith Johnston; North 
America, by Prof. F. V. Hayden, of the United 
States Geological Survey; and South America, by 

H. W. Bates. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have in prepara¬ 
tion A Man of Other Days ; Recollections of the 
Marquis de Beauregard, edited from the French 
by Charlotte M. Yonge; A Young Squire of the 
Seventeenth Century, from the papers of Christo¬ 
pher Jeaffreson, edited by John Cordy JeaS’reson; 
and A Jewel of a Girl, a novel by the author of 
“ Queenie,” &c. 

Titf. new volume of “Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library ” to be issued in October will 
be the cheap edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s popular 
story of Phoebe Junior, illustrated by E. Hughes. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin will 
publish early next month Lives of the Lords 
Strangford, with their Ancestors and Contempo¬ 
raries through Ten Generations, by Edward 
Barrington de Fonblanque. 

Messrs. W. Collins, Sons, and Co. announce 
in their Advanced Science Series:— Building 
Construction ; Timber and Iron, by R. Scott 
Burn, C.E.; Machine Construction, by E. Tom¬ 
kins, Queen’s College, Liverpool; Mineralogy, by 
J. II. Collins, F.G.S.: in their School Series:— 
Caesar, bv Dr. Leonhard Schmitz; History of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; Scripture Illustrations, 
by the late Prof. Eadie ; Elementary Arithmetic, 
by Dr. Henry Evers: and in their School and 
College Classics:— Shakspere's Coriolanus and 
Hamlet, by S. Neil; Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Book II. 

Mr. Maclehose, publisher to the University of 
Glasgow, has in preparation the following works: 
The History and Poetry of the Border, by Prof. 
Veitch; Outlines of Physiology, intended as a 
class-book for Colleges, by Prof. McKendrick; 
a new edition of The Life of Thomas Davidson, a 


Scotch Probationer ; and a work on “ Navigator,' 
by R. A. Napier, of Glasgow. 

Another “ Chapter from the untmblisbi 
Memoirs of the Chesters of Chicheley, entitled 
Genealogical Metnoirs of the Elder and Ezlimt 
Line of the Wollastons of Shenton, Lektsttnhin, 
and of Finborough, Suffolk, their Ancestort rr,i 
Connexions, by Edmond Chester Waters, is as 
ready for delivery. The impression is limited: 
thirty-five copies. 

It is rumoured in Paris that Victor Huy? u 
in his portfolio a poem of 2,000 lines, entitled j 
Pape, which will appear after the decease s 
Pius IX. 

A new monthly magazine of a humers 
nature, with the title of Mirth, will short;, y 
issued by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. Mr. Har 
J. Byron is to be the editor. 

Messrs. E. Moxon, Son and Co. will sit:r. 
issue Rossetti’s Lives of Famous Poets, a ns- 
panion volume to Moxon’s Popular Poets. It- 
same publishers have in preparation a DktLnr< 
of Biography, by Benjamin Vincent, the set: 
of the last edition of Haydn's Diclmirri • 
Dates. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. annoufs. t 
their forthcoming annuals, The Children's Foe f - 
me-not and Golden Childhood ; three new s® 
of children’s picture-books, entitled The Fa- 
hour Picture-books, Grade Goodchilis hi 
Picture-boolis, and The Good Gift Librm 
Little People ; also a new edition of The Bf' c 
Book, by Captain Crawley and William » f 
and A Knight of the Nineteenth Century, tv l 
by the Rev. E. P. Roe. j 

The Council of the Working Men’s ColkV 
46 Great Ormond Street, have arranged for tte 
ensuing session a series of lectures in cock* 
with the Science and Art Department !* 
Human Physiology. The lectures will be i 
livered on Friday evenings by Mr. T. Duz® 
commencing on October 5. 

The forthcoming number of the ThtoFa 
Renew will contain an article by Miss !•' 
Cobbe on “ Magnanimous Atheism.” 

The “ War Number ” of the Graphic eotal 
one or two very useful sketches of war 
somewhat difficult to realise from the best 1*31 
tions. We would especially note the “ taal 
position of the Russians in the Schipka Pass 4 
the Battle of Karahassankeui. The frontnpj 
Mount St. Nicholas, too, is particularly good. I 
the rest of the number is too much distigurrij 
the sensational pourtrayals of horror aud atr.-sj 
a fault which right-minded people have 
complain of in the Graphic before. Sens*‘.K«® 
should never be allowed to go beyond the r*l 
impressive double picture of the retaking of a M 
garian village by the Turks in the present raz* 
The bird’s-eye view of the seat of war won ! I 
more useful if the names were not all the 
way upwards. ] 

Messrs. George Bell and Sons will pri* 
in October a new edition of Dr. Dyer's Hkri J 
Modem Europe, revised throughout by tbe eo® 
and carried down to a recent date. The ^ 
publishers also announce among their forth. ■"* 
works:—A new and cheaper edition of X-» 
Commentary on International Law, edited l| 
J. T. Abdy, LL.D.; a revised edition of vAl 
of Canon Perowne’s Book of Psalms', Geromrn 
Old Man in Search of Paradise, a posthui* 
work by John Lavicourt Anderdon; and the 
lowing educational works:— The Ajax o] Sef» 
cles, by 0. E. Palmer ; The. Frogs of Arifhnri-* 
by F. A. Paley; The Trachiniae of Sophwirs. tf 
Alfred Pretor; The Menaechmei of Plant®' . 
Dr. Wilhelm Wagner; Examples in AlgJ’n- e 
the Rev. W. F. Macmichael and R. P' 1 
Smith ; A History of Music, by H. G. Bow 
Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, 
Among recent additions to the series of Be*; 
Libraries, now published by Messrs. G. Bell »> 
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Ions, areVol. iii. of Molihre's Dramatic Works, 
■Hiulated by C. H. Wall; a new edition of Mias 
iartineau’s History of the Thirty Years' Peace ; 
'orrespondence between Ooethe and Schiller, 
794 - 1806 , translated by L. Dora Schmitz; Jean- 
'inl Richter’s Flower, Fruit and Thom Pieces, 
■snslated by Alexander Ewing ; Chaucer's Poems, 
jited by Robert Bell, a revised edition, with 
reliminary essay by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

The Mew York Nation of September 13 states 
tat Prof. J. E. Hilgard, Assistant in Charge of 
ie Coast Survey, has been offered the Director- 
tip of the New'lnternational Bureau of Weights 
ad Measures in Paris, a compliment which will 
e highly appreciated in America. Prof. Hilgard 
13 t prtk'nt on the Pacific Coast, being one of 
he excursion party which includes Sir Joseph 
looker. 

The Statistical Account of Bengal by Dr. W. 
V. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
foverament of India, has now been for some time 
nished, and its publication is only delayed by the 
m-arrival of the maps from India. Messrs. Triib- 
ir andCo. expect to be able to issue it in the course 
' next month. The work consists of twenty oc- 
ivo volumes, which the liberality of the Bengal 
lovemment will render available to the public at 
ie -mail cost of 51. It is arranged according to 
ie administrative districts into which the pro¬ 
ses is divided, with a separate index to each 
ilume and a general index of about 200 pages 
r the whole. The origination and the success- 
1 conduct of this undertaking are due to Dr. 
outer; but the cost has been borne by the 
jvermnent, and all the proof sheets have re¬ 
ived the official imprimatur. The object in 
8ff is two-fold: partly to render the facts of 
i Indian dependency more easily accessible to 
jdents and the general public of this country ; 
d partly to form a reference-book of local know- 
Ige for the ever-changing series of Indian ad- 
nistrators. To lighten his task of compilation, 
', Hunter has been assisted in Bengal by five 
aior members of the Covenanted Service, while 
oe part of the supervision at home of the 
iterials sent from India has been entrusted to 
t. J. S. Cotton. 

Dr. Hunter is now engaged upon the Imperial 
vetteer of India, a work destined to supply 
• the first time a systematic account of our 
dian Empire. It will be arranged on an 
ihabetical principle, and will comprehend the 
tire peninsula, including the settlements of the 
■etch and Portuguese, and special attention will 
paid to history. The Statistical Account of 
nn:nl. above referred to, is but one of the many 
ovincial works which will supply the materials 
t the Imperial Gazetteer. It is hoped that Dr. 
utter will be able to complete this formidable 
idertakingin about four years, during the greater 
^ of which time he will of necessity be resident 
this country. 

The Annual Report of tbe Royal Society of 
itature has just been issued. Tire presidential 
Mr-ss of Prince Leopold includes biographical 
,te on Mr. E. W. Lane, Christian Lassen, Rev. 
'r. Haworth, and Rev. Thomas Hugo. The last 
inadequate, and gives no particulars as to the 
■chaeological studies in which Mr. Hugo de¬ 
bit'd, and omits, what is an important feature 
t ruck notices, a list of his essays and works. 

Ms. Frederick T. Elwortiit’s Grammar of 
b Dialect af West Somerset is in the press for the 
ufological Society, and will be issued early next 
The pronunciations are given in Mr. A. J. 

I i Glossic spelling, and have been revised by 

T' A- H. Murray, during a visit to Mr. 

- worthy, from conversations with tbe country 
jols in his district, Wellington. Tbe phrase 
that one caught him, the other let him go,” 
jO'ears as “ Dhik'ee dhae ur oa-m [That there of 
Mu - faech n, dhik tuudh'ur oa m lae't-n goo 
Uf/ee in.” “ Whose boots are these P ” is “ ties 


blots ez dhoot f ” Compare the German Sind das 
ihre Kinder f “ Unlike the Dorset, ‘ I think them 
housen better than theiisem,’ we should say [de¬ 
clares Mr. Elworthy] Any du dhiiujk dhai aewz ez 
bee bad'r-n dhai-z yuur\” 

Mr. W. Alois Wright has all the text of his 
edition of Bobert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, for the 
Master of the Rolls, in type. He has finished the 
Glossary for bis edition of Sir Generides for the 
Early English Text Society, and is far advanced 
with his new small-volume edition of the text of 
Shakspere. 

Dr. J. A. II. Murray and Prof. Zupitza have 
begun their edition of Guy of Warwick from the 
early fourteenth century Auchinleck or Affleck 
MS. for tbe Early English Text Society. Prof. 
Zupitza's edition of tbe Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
versions of tbe legend of Apollonius of Tyre will 
probably appear in one of tbe Early' English Text 
Society's series. 

Mr. Skeat will finish bis edition of the alli¬ 
terative romance of Alexander for tbe Early 
English Text Society next year. 

Messrs. Black ie and Sons have nearly ready 
for publication Upper Egypt: Its People and its 
Products, a descriptive account of the manners, 
customs, superstitions, and occupations of the 
people of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and the 
Red Sea Coast, with sketches of the natural 
history and geology, illustrated from origiual 
sketches, by C. B. Klnnzinger, M.I)., formerly 
Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir on the Red 
Sea ; and a new and greatly enlarged edition of 
Thompson's Gardener’s Assistant, revised and ex¬ 
tended by Thomas Moore, F.L.S., Curator of tbe 
Chelsea Botanic Gardens, &c., assisted by several 
eminent practical gardeners. 

On the 13th inst., Prof. Claus Manicus, the 
Danish historical writer, died at the age of eiglity- 
two. Dr. Manicus was specially distinguished bv 
bis writings on the vexed question of the Duchies 
of Slesvig and Holstein. 

A Swedish translation of Shakspere's Lucrece, 
in the metre of the original, bv Dr. Adolf Lind- 
gren, has recently appeared in Stockholm. 

Mr. W. II. Fox Talbot, F.R.S., who died on 
September 17, at his seat at Laycoek Abbey, near 
Chippenham, at the age of seventy-eight,"was a 
man of varied attainments. He is, perhaps, best 
known as the inventor of tbe talbot-type process ; 
but after he had passed bis fiftieth year he turned 
his attention to the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Associated with Mr. Bosanquet, he 
contributed munificently towards the publication 
of many Assyriological researches. 

Signor Giambattista Beltrani contributes a 
paper to tbe Hi cist a Europea on the Roman 
Printing Office under the direction of Paulus Aldus 
Manutius. This is based upon a discovery by Siirnor 
Beltrani in tbe State Archives of accounts of the 
expenses of the Pontifical Government. One 
volume contains the disbursements between 15(51 
and 15(53 of the printing-office commenced by the 
order of Pius IV. 

A new Society has been founded in Edinburgh, 
under tbe name of the Scottish Literary Club, for 
the purpose of “ reprinting rare, curious, and re¬ 
markable works pertaining to Scotland.” The 
number of its members is limited to sixtv, and 
the yearly subscription is two guineas. Their 
first issue is to be tbe two very singular and in¬ 
teresting works of Adam Petrie, “tbe Scottish 
Chesterfield,” 1720-30. The agent is the well- 
known Thomas George Stevenson, Antiquarian 
and Historical Bookseller, Edinburgh. 

TnE calendar of the Yorkshire College, at 
Leeds, has just been issued. In the first and 
second years of the operations of the college, its 
work was confined to mathematics, phvsics, 
chemistry, geology, and textile industries; last 
year there were added civil and mechanical 
engineering, and biology; while the fourth 


session, about to commence, will include lectures 
on classical literature and history, and modern 
literature and history, an arrangement resulting 
from fusion of the work of tbe Leeds University 
Extension Committee with that of the college. A 
much extended system of outside lecturing is an¬ 
nounced, especially the arrangement made with 
the Gilchrist Trustees, through their secretary, 
Prof. \V. B. Carpenter, F.R.S., by which some of 
the college professors will deliver four series of 
“ Science Lectures for the People,” in Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, and Keighley. Although too 
recent to be named in the calendar, we understand 
that the Drapers’ Company has made a grant to 
enable tbe college to provide practical instruction 
in coal-mining. 

M. Thiers, it is asserted, kept a personal diary 
from the year 1830 onwards. The portion relating 
to the history of his Presidency of the Republic 
is written with continuity and considerable detail. 

Semitic scholars are only too well acquainted 
with the insufficiency of our Arabic lexicons. 
Even Lane's magnificent work is little more than 
a translation of tbe native dictionaries. These are 
doubly defective : the definitions of many words 
are either unintelligible or wanting, and the ex¬ 
treme purism of the compilers excluded words 
which came into use soon after the close of the 
first century of the Hijra. Arabists are conse¬ 
quently much in tbe position of Greek students 
who, in reading Thucydides or Plato, bad only a 
dictionary of the Homeric dialect to refer to. 
Prof. Dozy, of Leiden, accordingly, proposes to 
publish a Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, in 
two volumes of four parts each, containing the 
words and phrases he has collected during a long 
period of years, which are to be found neither 
in Freytag nor in Lane. He has taken as the 
basis of his work three glossaries composed in 
Spain in the Middle Ages. Two are Latia- 
Arabie—one being the Leiden MS. 231 (of the 
eleventh century), and the other the Vocabulista 
which M. Schiaparelli has published at Florence; 
while the third is the great Spanish-Arabie 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, published at 
Granada in 1505. Prof. Dozy has also incorpo¬ 
rated the materials furnished by lexicons and 
vocabularies of modern Arabic—especially the dic¬ 
tionary published at Beyrout in 1870 by Botros 
al-Bistiini under the title of Mohit al-Mohit —by 
European travellers, and by various friends, more 
particularly Prof. Wright, Prof. Simonet (of 
Granada), and Prof. Amari. 

Mr. A. Burnell, of Tanjore, has lately made some 
discoveries in the Saraaveda literature. The most 
importaut is a MS. of the long sought Prdtisukhya 
of that Veda. It consists of about 280 siitras with 
a commentary, and is attributed to Nakahiyana; 
hut, as it is, it is a relatively modern work, and 
much like the Atharva-prdlisdlchya (edited by 
Prof. Whitney) in style and conciseness. The 
copy lie has is tolerably correct, and he hopes to 
print it shortly. He has also ascertained the ex¬ 
istence of a Brahmnna, as yet unknown, which 
belongs to the Gaiminiya Sakha of the Samaveda, 
and expects to have a copy sood, and also au¬ 
thentic information respecting the chants of this 
sikha, which differs widely from those knoxvn 
already. A man who belongs to this school 
(there are very few left now) told him that they 
use thirty-two svaras or notes, but this seems im¬ 
possible, for the other schools oulv admit seven, 
and cau hardly be said to use more than six. 
What ho has heard of the Gaiminiya chants 
makes him think that they are in reality far more 
simple, and perhaps older, than the others— e.g., 
of the Kauthumas. In what little he has heard, he 
could not detect more than four notes, but his 
informant professed to know very little of the 
matter. 

Prof. Isaac Hall writes to the Nation (Sep¬ 
tember 13) to express his dissent from Dr. 
Deecke's view as to the derivation of the Cypriote 
syllabary from the Assyrian cuneiform. He 
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states that Dr. Deecke has been misled by the 
inaccurate copies of the Cypriote inscriptions pub¬ 
lished in Europe. De Vogue is wholly wrong in 
giving an arrow-headed appearance to the cha¬ 
racters of the inscription lound at Alonia tou 
Episcopou, as well as to those in another inscrip¬ 
tion now in the Louvre. His copy of the bilingual 
inscription of the Louvre is also wrong. Prof. 
Hall adds that “ three very important inscriptions 
are generally known in Germany by very faulty 
copies, which have misled and may still mislead.” 
These are given by Schmidt from an unnumbered 
inscription in the British Museum, a long one-line 
inscription in the Cesnola collection in New York, 
on the pediment of a tomb, and the “ Naked 
Archer ” inscription in the British Museum. The 
latter, Prof. Hall thinks, may perhaps contain 
some coincidences with the Hittite hieroglyphics, 
besides those already noticed. He doubts whether 
Dr. Siegismund, aft-r his visit to Cyprus, continued 
to hold (if he ever held) the opinion that the 
Cypriote syllabary was derived from the cunei¬ 
form. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Reid, T. Wcmyss. A Monograph on Charlotte Bronte. Maga- 
zin filr die Literatur des Auslande* , September 22. 

Shankar Pandit. The Vedarthayatna, or an Attempt to Dis¬ 
cover the Vedas. Revue Critique^ September 22. By M. A. 
Barth. 

The Fifty-third Chaptkr of Isaiah. By Prof. Pnsey, Ad. 
Neubauer and S. R. Driver. Jenaer Litsraturzeitung , Sep¬ 
tember 22. By B. Stado. 

Tclloch, John, D.D. The Christian Doctrine of Sin. New 
York Nation , September 13. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The greater portion of the forthcoming number 
of Petermann’s Mittheilunym is occupied by an 
elaborate and valuable essay by Herr Christian 
Schneller on the linguistic and national relations 
of the inhabitants of the southern face of the 
Alps from the Brenner Pass to the plains of Italy, 
especially of Southern Tyrol, round which Italian 
diplomatists would fain draw the frontier of their 
kingdom. A large-scale map of Southern Tyrol 
and Venetia, in which the areas occupied by 
German, Italian, Rhaeto-Romanic, and Slav in¬ 
habitants are clearly distinguished, accompanies 
this paper. An original map of the greater part 
of Costa Rica, incorporating the surveys of the 
previously all but unknown Talamanca-indian 
country, or Atlantic slope of the Republic, made 
by Prof. W. M. Gabb in 1873-74, forms part of 
this number; Dr. Schweinfurth also contributes a 
preliminary sketch of bis journey during March, 
April, and May of this year through the Arabian 
Desert from Ilehvan to Keneh on the Nile. 

The Italian Expedition under the Marquis 
Antinori to the countries south of Abyssinia 
appears to he followed by the same bad fortune 
that haunted the German West African Expe¬ 
ditions. It may be remembered that Captain 
Martini, leaving Marquis Antinori in Shoa, re¬ 
turned to Italy some time ago in order to obtain 
a new outfit for the plundered travellers, and that, 
having obtained the required funds from the 
Italian Geographical Society, he went out again 
to the Gulf of Tajurra, accompanied by Captain 
Cecchi. On May 16 last their caravan again left 
Zevla, and Tull-IIarre, a point more than two- 
thirds of the way to the frontier of Shoa, was 
safely reached on June 14. Here, however, a 
tribal war was in progress, and through the obsti¬ 
nacy of the chiefs of the Danakil, Martini and his 
companion were kept prisoners for more than a 
month, being allowed to continue their march 
only on July 18, when their resources had again 
been reduced to a low ebb. 

The first fruit as yet of the French Expedition 
of Savorgnan de Brazza to the West African 
river OgowtS appears in an interesting sketch-map 
of the upper portion of the river, published in 
one of the recent numbers of the Bulletin of the 
Paris Geographical Society. It shows the course 


of the river from Lope, an Okanda village formerly 
visited by R. M. "Walker and other travellers, up¬ 
ward past the mouth of the Ivindo tributary, 
where Compiegne and Marche were forced to re¬ 
treat in 1874, to the confluence of the Kailei, the 
farthest point yet reached hv this expedition. 
This highest point is nearly a degree further in¬ 
land than the farthest place to which Du Chaillu 
was able to penetrate in his journey of 1805. 

As our information with regard to Corea is 
very limited, the following notes of a letter from 
a resident in the Japanese settlement of Fusan to 
a newspaper in Japan are not without interest:— 
The Japanese settlement in Fusan is not very ex¬ 
tensive, but it is almost entirely a business one. 
It consists of two streets ; many “ godowns ” are 
built in a line on the shore side, with shops behind 
each. Last spring the river was dredged, and the 
streets were repaired. A small hill lies on the 
coast, on which it is intended to lay out a garden 
for the residents, and this work has already been 
commenced. During the second and tenth months 
a large market is established, and numbers of 
merchants assemble there from the eight roads 
leading to it. A large fair is also held twice a 
year by the Chinese at Choki, Ileian-tai, which is 
the most prosperous market in Corea. Gold dust, 
which is one of the articles most traded in, is 
found in abundance in the rivers Naitan, Nainei, 
Naiko, and other places. Several sorts of cotton 
cloth, and round fans are manufactured plentifully 
in Senra-tai, where hides are also procurable. 
The best ginseng abounds in Kinki-tai. Coal¬ 
mines have been discovered in Keieho-tai, silver 
mines in Senra-tai, and tiger-skins are brought 
from Kogen-tai. 


the vegetations of the Rocky Mountains and ;f 
the Sierra Nevada. 

The New York Tribune of September Ussts:- 
“ The fact that a division of the Hayden 1’mtaiy.i* 
Geological Survey, in charge of Gustaves H R i= 
has not boen heard from for some weeks has ruis-u :•» . 
for the safety of the party. Mr. Eeckler was ttaas 
Bioned to explore and survey a tract of couelv; 
Wyoming and Idaho, through which Chief Jose: : 
is supposed, would have to pass in order to rev:. 
National Yellowstone Park. Two parties of tit 
Bitrvey, in charge of Henry Gannett and Jaxe'. 
Gardner, were attacked by a hand of Indians:,~j 
the summer of 1875 in the south-eastern cone: 
Utah, near a lone peak called the Sierra la Sol. T: 
savages consisted of a band of renegades from th? 
Apache, Navajo, and Pah-Ute tribes. The samp; 
parties were surprised in a canon, and a slight slim 
onsued during the night, in which several mulct 
killed or injured. None of the whites were tar. 
it was supposed that one Indian was killed. 71- 
Government party was compelled to retreat art: 
the night, leaving all the baggage and instta.;:- 
behind. It was probable, however, that the laiait. 
not wisit to harm any of the party, but were sip 1 
desirous of obtaining the booty. The terri'er;Op¬ 
tioned to Mr. Beehler was so extended that u x 1 
parties were not apt to meet.” 

The Geographical Society of Bremen k‘ is 
ceived a telegram stating that the steamer Trsr. 
which left Bremerhafen on July 24, with ® 
chandise, for the mouth of the Yenisei, retry 
safely to Ilammerfest on the 2oth inet., kc 
remained in the Yenisei for three weeks. i 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Our Cairo correspondent writes under date 
September 3:—“ Colonel Purdy is engaged in com¬ 
pleting his map of Darfour. Some psychrometri- 
cal observations made by him at Fasher in July, 
August, and September, 1876, have just been 
ublished by the Egyptian General Staff, which 
as also to-day issued an ‘ Essai meteorologique,’ 
together with observations taken at Faster during 
May, 1876, by Dr. J.. Pfund, naturalist attached to 
the Staff. A large map of Africa has just been com¬ 
pleted under the direction of Colonel Lockett, an 
American officer of the Egyptian General Staff. 
The work has occupied six months. It has been 
placed in the library of the Khedive’s Palace of 
Abderi (Cairo), and occupies au entire, spacious 
panel. The map includes the results of all recent 
exploration, and a great portion of the work has 
been done by Colonel Lockett himself. The 
names of all who have been engaged in the work, 
and of all the authorities who have been consulted, 
are recorded on the map, which, as General Stone 
truly observes, is to-day the best map of Africa 
in existence, whatever may be produced to-morrow. 
The Egyptian army is about to lose one of its 
most scientific officers in Colonel Lockett, who has 
accepted a post in his own country. Colonel 
Chaille hns also sent in his resignation, and leaves 
shortly for America.” 

The Daily Eveniny Bulletin of San Francisco, 
for August 31, gives a full account of the reception 
of the three distinguished travellers, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Prof. Asa Gray, and Prof. 10. V. Hayden, 
at the San Francisco Academy of Sciences. In 
returning thanks for the welcome, Sir. J. llooker 
took occasion to communicate one of the lessons 
learned from the expedition :— 

“There is a broad lino nf distribution between tho 
vegetation east of tho Mississippi and that west of 
it. There is probably a greater difference in this re¬ 
spect than between any two similarly situated regions 
in any part of the globe. Von may travel from Eng¬ 
land to Spain, from Siam to China, without, finding 
such diverse vegetations as by crossing the Mississippi 
and comparing tho hanks ono hundred miles east on 
the ono side and one hundred miles west on the 
other.” 

He also remarked on the existence of a more curi¬ 
ous difference than he had anticipated between 


Tiie prospects of the American publishing la- 
ness seem to be improving, in spite of ’» 
recent failure of the popular “ Frank IAff 
for 300,000 dollars, the largest collapse a 4 
publishing business which has been kn sti 
many years. Among the announcement V 
the coming season in the New York 'M >4 
we may notice the following: Messrs. G. r.Fi 
nam's Sons will publish in the spring tic 1 
volume of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler's !Urm :I 
American Literature , and Mr. Bayard 1V--4 
Hist on/ of German Literature. YVe have no of 
in England at all comparable to Mr. Tay’l 
German, and especially Schiller and Giietho. Jf 
rature. Mr. James T. Fields, the frirml 
Thackeray, will publish with Osgood, a vo!t?4 
social and literary papers called Vmkrbrvi: I 
Henry James, jun., a volume of essays on ’ d 
Burts and Novelists (Macmillan): Miss Klc'4 
Stuart Phelps, a charming poetess quite unktj 
in this country, will bring out a story in Hf.® 
with the same publishers ; and Miss Warnerdj . 
of the authors of the Wide Wide World, s 4 
novel, Diana, with the Putnams. Mr. U"hJ 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, hns 
a comedy called Counterfeit J 'resent men: 1 
Aldrich, The Queen of Sheba ; and Mr. J'Mf 
Miller, a poem on New Y'ork life, call'd “ 
Baroness of New York (Carleton). Mr. W J« 
Cullen Bryant's poem, The Flood of 1 H1 [‘- 3 J 
he published by Putnams, with iliustwh ,r -'j 
Mr. \V. J. Linton ; and the other poets. Mr. hi 
fellow, Mr. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, and Mr. by* 
Taylor, will contribute original pieces to at i-4 
trated compilation made hv Miss S. 11. L--T 
Golden Sonys of Great Boots. In history 4 
biography, Mr. Bancroft's new volume will c’• 4 
ready for this season; but Mr. Parknmn. s- 
have already announced, will publish with 
Brown and” Co., his Count Fronteuac <t>d* 
France under Louis XIV. The Life ot 1 ' * 
Sunnier, by Mr. E. L. Pierce, one ul hi.- lito • 
executors, and that of Gerrit Smith by the by 
O. B. Frothingham are also promised—the —• 
hv Roberts Brothers, the last by the 
Messrs. Roberts will also bring out a tra0 ''77j 
e of his brother, h* L j” 
The new volumes ol 


of Paul de Musset's 


Harriet W. Preston. 
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utobiogruphies edited by Mr. Howells will be 
hrttieiick the Great’s Sister, nnd Thomas TUI wood 
u (Junker (Osgood), and will appear immediately. 
Vo text-books on Geology by Prof. Newberry 
nd Dr. Leconte, and an economical treatise by 
he Hon. David A. Wells— How shall the Nation 
/gain Prosperity? —complete the list of the more 
ou.-iderable books of native authorship. As 
sual. a large portion of the solid books to be 
reduced are reprints from the English. Among 
use are:—Van Laun's History of Trench lit.era- 
ire (Putnam); Shairp's Poetic Interpretation of 
'ature (Hurd and Houghton); Miss Y’onge’s 
I' mankind (Macmillan ) ; Leslie Stephens’ Free 
'hoiking and Plain Speaking (Putnams) ; Colonel 
fomlev’s Voltaire, iu “ Classics for English 
leaders" fLippincott); novels by Mrs. Oliphant, 
I is? Br.ulJon, See. (Harper Brothers); Justin 
IcCarthy's Miss Misanthrope (Sheldon) ; Walter 
’humkry'a Life of Turner (Holt) ; He Mazade's 
iff of Count Cavour (Putnams); D'Aubigne's 
lisloni of the Reformation, hist volume (Carter) ; 
ir Edward Creasy's History of the Ottoman 
Ms (Holt); Bright's Popular History of Eng- 
»d (Dutton); E. E. Morris's Aye of Queen 
nnt, and other volumes in the “ Epochs of 
istory" (Scribner) ; Miss Simcox's Natural Law, 
id the English translation of Lange’s History of 
UtUrimm, vol. i. in Mr. Triibner’s new series 
%ood); Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy, 
risk and incorporated with another Vocabulary 
if the Philosophical Sciences,’’ by Prof. Krauth, 
the University of Pennsylvania (Sheldon); 
ckvir’s Stargazing, Past and Present (Mac- 
_ dan); Liibke’s History of Art, edited by 
whiy Cook, with additional illustrations 
odd. Mead and Co.). Mr. Bouton announces 
Htwk etchings after the Old Masters; Mr. 
nyas Carr's articles on Contemporary Art, 
th twenty-seven etchings from the Portfolio-, 

• \\. 11. Scott’s Ten Etchings after Flake ; 

Lastly, Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ Thousand 
ks up the Nile will be imported by Scribner. 


Ihe numerous Englishmen who have been 
dly welcomed in the United States by the 
omplished Colonel Higginson, of Newport, 
will be sorry to bear of the decease of Mrs. 
tyinson. on tile 2nd inst. Mrs. Higginson was 
kee of Dr. Channing, and had been an invalid 
many years. 


The most important communication to the 
lerican Association for the Advancement of 
ence, which met at Nashville at the end of 
gwt, was the proposal of Prof. Grote to 
'Wish “ an International Scientific Service.” We 
e the following portion of his address from the 
* Lork Tribune :— 


The time seems near at hand when, by an Inter- 
iomI Scientific Organisation, the etlorts of the best 
atifie minds of the more civilised nations may be 
ter the solution of those problems which all 
alike forced to grapple with, and which of them- 
tsiconstitute the sufficient proof of a larger kin- 
P Ikan is expressed by tho political boundaries of 
*gcjloe. The benefit which humanity has derived 
® t!> formation of local societies for the advance- 
ft of knowledge need not bo rehearsed at this 
"• L sufficient to say that they have proved 
rumble guides to the intelligence which produced 
The existing national associations in this 
■ftry and in Europe are performing excellent 
«; hut there are other questions, to the answering 
which their moans are inadequate. Foremost 
Wg these there is that of the origin of onr species, 
operable t° a correct habit of thought is tho solu- 
* M this question, and its elucidation must be 
°§'it for in regions outside of those inhabited by tho 
Wcinlised Dations. (I would refer here to a paper 
“ Peopling of America,’ read before the 
. 0 Society of Natural Sciences in February, and 
t 0 . American Naturalist for April, 1877.) 
i'l df 1 ' i' fc ' ent '“° explorations in Africa, Australia 
e I olar Regions need co-operative assistance 
fe aiM * )est resu ' , s from the outlays, wliilo 
. Mw knowledge they bring is the common in- 
nce “H rending peoples. Justice, then, 


would require that whore all participate all should 
contribute). The plan of the International Scien¬ 
tific Service here provisionally proposed embraces the 
appointments of commissioners by tho civil Govern¬ 
ments of the world, whoso deliberations would be tile 
wisdom of the ago, and whose recommendations would 
be respected by the legislative powers of the consent¬ 
ing and represented nations. Under their auspices 
all extrn-limital astronomical, geographical, and bio¬ 
logical expeditions would be fitted out and directed to 
those places which would bo nioro fruitful for tho par¬ 
ticular purpose. No longer would we bo subjected to 
failures arising directly or indirectly from national 
prejudices. The difference in the mental faculties 
botween different nations would prevent the loss in 
such a body of any possible suggestion the human 
intellect could afford. 

“From an economical point of view the outlay 
of the different Governments for scientific expeditions 
would be lessened, and more effective work would be 
done. 

“ The amount to be contributed would be less, 
because the expenses of any expedition to be decided 
upon by the .Service would be made up by a quota 
from all tho Governments represented. The tendency 
to enlarge our application of good conduct is de¬ 
structive to a narrow national sentiment; this is a 
sentiment which is only laudable when it tonds to 
preserve a high morality ; and it is weaker where the 
intellect is more advanced. When science takes hold 
of the brotherhood of nations and calls upon them to 
undertake the solution of vital problems for tho 
common good, there must surely be a glorious 
responso. Of the existing sympathy between the 
nations we have many ready proofs. The Austrian 
Polar Expedition is rescued by ‘foreigners,’ and 
America returns to England the ship she lost in 
Northern ice. The flag of tjio International Scientific 
Service should be made neutral by treaty, and would 
be held sacred by all. 

“As tending to break down social prejudice, as 
working in a direction toward both greater economy 
and greater result, I venture U> lay the proposition 
before the Association that it memorialise Congress to 
appoint commissioners on the part of the United 
States, who would inaugurate the formation of such 
an International Scientific organisation, and, by 
resolutions to be passed by this Association, invite a 
similar action on the part of kindred scientific bodies 
in other lands as would influence their respective 
Governments to assist in the enterprise.” 

The following resolution was refereed to the 
standing committee:— 

“ Resolved, that this Association, believing an ex¬ 
pedition for Polar discovery under the direction of 
Capt. Howgate will be likely to prove in tho highest 
sense an honour to the nation, cordially approve of 
the objects sought and recommend it to (he National 
Legislature and the country at large as deserving of 
earnest, hearty, and liberal support.” 

Prof. Newcomb, of Washington, was the president. 
The next place of meeting is to be St. Louis, on 
the third Wednesday in August, 1878. 

Among other items the Tribune —which, it 
may be said in passing, gives better scientific in¬ 
telligence than any other daily paper in tho world 
—informs us that Prof. Baird, the director of the 
E’ish Commission, recommenced at Salem, Mass., 
the work of the Corps of Naturalists who give their 
gratuitous services to the Government during 
their vacations. The dredging has been very suc¬ 
cessful. In thirty-three hauls have been gathered 
200 species of invertebrate animals, and many 
fishes hitherto not found in the American waters. 

The same paper states that the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences has been discussing 
recently the advantages of promoting tho growth 
of the lacquer-treo in the United States. 

An anonymous writer in the New York Nation 
has called attention to an article in the Hart¬ 
ford Courant, in which the two universities 
of Yale and Harvard are compared together 
in the matter of literary activity, to the disad¬ 
vantage of the former. Yale, he says, is “ less 
literary than many of the inferior colleges,” 
although in the severer departments of law and 
physical science it can boast of the world-wide | 


names of Woolsey, Dana, Silliman, &c. Mr. 
James T. Fields tells a story of a graduate in 
honours at one of the American colleges who, on 
hearing that Mr. Fields was about to visit London, 
remarked, “ I suppose you will not fail to call upon 
Mr. Alexander Pope.” If we are to have “ one- 
horse universities ” founded in every county in 
England, and to give them the power of con¬ 
ferring degrees, we shall probably, before long, bo 
able to match this naive speech of tire American 
student. But to return to Y'ale. The writer in 
the Nation attributes the literary inferiority of 
Y’ale to “ the general torpor of the State in 
which tho college is situated,” and to its 
relative backwardness in the matter of public 
libraries and high schools. In Massachusetts there 
were, in 1875, 1G4 public libraries: in Connecticut 
only eight, even Hartford, its capital, being with¬ 
out one. In Connecticut, again, there are only 
fourteen high schools, while in Massachusetts there 
are 170. The editor of the Nation appends a note, 
in which he accounts for the disparity between 
the two universities on the ground that Yale “ has 
always drawn relatively far more students from 
the West and South than Harvard has,” and “ has 
never held the same intimate relation to New- 
haven and Connecticut that Harvard holds to 
Boston and Massachusetts.” The great men, of 
Harvard, he remarks,—Emerson, Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, and 
Parkman—were all horn within a radius of forty 
miles from Boston ; and the youngest of these 
graduated thirty-three years ago. Harvard, we 
may add, has now lost the services of Mr. Lowell, 
who succeeded Mr. Longfellow as Professor of 
Literature, and quite recently gave regular courses 
on the works of Dante, Cervantes, &c., an ex¬ 
ample which some English universities might 
imitate with advantage. Mr. Lowell is the in¬ 
tellectual father of many of the younger generation 
of literary men and women who now write in the 
magazines, and whose training is often very com¬ 
plete nnd thorough. On the other hand, Y’ale can 
boast of one of the first Comparative Philologists 
in the world, and in its Professor of Political 
Economy has a man who is already beginning to 
take foremost rank as an historian and original 
thinker. What the Professors of Yale complain 
of is, that they have too much schoolboy teaching 
to do, and consequently too little leisure for 
original production. It is pointed out, too, in a 
subsequent number of the Nation, that Yale pro¬ 
duced N. P. Willis, the poet, Charles Astor Bristed, 
Theodore Winthrop, James Fenimore Cooper, and 
others eminent, though, perhaps, not so eminent in 
literature as the leading Harvard men. Surely 
these comparisons, however, between the two 
chief seats of learning in the United States are 
“ odious ” and unworthy ; and we are sorry to see 
the New York Evening Post entering into this 
superfluous controversy. 

Two important library sales are announced. 
The library of the late George Brinley, of 
Hartford, Conn., is one of the richest in rare 
books to be found in the United States, includ¬ 
ing a Mazarin Bible, for which 12,(XX) dole, is 
said to have been paid, as well as many valuable 
Americana. The sale is not expected till the 
spring, but depends on the completion of the 
catalogue, which is undertaken by Mr. J. Ham¬ 
mond Trumbull and may be finished as early as 
Christmas. Mr. Odell's library, which is to be 
sold also witbin the same indefinite limits and is 
to bo carefully catalogued, is especially rich in 
black-letter books. 

The New Fork Herald states that Dr. J. G. 
Palfrey, the venerable historian of New England, 
has in the press his fifth and final volume. 

A school of drawing and painting, we learn 
from the Nation, has been established in Boston 
in connexion with the Museum of F’ine Arts in 
that city. The committee, of which Mr. E. 0. 
Cabot is chairman, includes among its members 
Mr. C. C. Perkins, the historian of Tuscan art, 
Mr. John la Farge, the painter, &c. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 


The Organising Committee have now completed 
their nominations. They propose ns additional 
vice-presidents, M. Leopold Delisle, administrator- 
general of the Bibliotheque Nationale, and M. le 
Baron 0. de Wattevillo, Director of Sciences and 
Letters in the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
Paris, who is specially charged to represent the 
French Government. As further members of the 
Council they will nominate Mr. C. A. Cutter, 
librarian of the Boston (U.S.) Athenaeum; M. 
Guillaume Depping, assistant-librarian of the 
Bibliotheque St.-Genevieve, Paris; Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, assistant-librarian of the Amherst College 
Library (U.S.), managing editor of the American 
Library Journal ; Mr. 0. Evans, librarian of the 
Indianapolis Public Library; Mr. S. S. Green, 
librarian of the Worcester (U.S.) Public Library ; 
Dr. Reuben A. Guild, librarian of the Brown 
University Library, Providence; Mr. F. Jackson, 
superintendent of the Newton (U.S.) Public 
Liurary; M. le Comte de Marsv, joint-admini¬ 
strator of the Town Library, Compiegne ; and M. 
Octave Sachot, editor of the Revue Britannique, 
secretary to the French Commission. 

A very large number of papers have been sent 
in and accepted, but of course they do not cover 
the whole field of library business; discussion will 
therefore be invited on many other subjects of 
interest, and no sitting of the Conference can be 
expected to last less than four hours. It is hoped 
that the lengthy programme wiil be ready on 
Monday, the day before the opening meeting, at 
the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, where 
the Conference is to be held. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

Bryce, James. Trans-Caucasus and Ararat. Macmillan. 

Day, St. John V. Tho Historic Use of Iron and Steel. 
Trlibner. 

Oottschall, R. von. Welkc BlUtter. Breslau : Trewendt. 
Hugo, Victor. Histoire d un crime. Paris : Calmurm Levy. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Uadamk de Pompadour, Correspondance de, avec son p£rc, 
M. Poisson, et son frere. M. do Validities. Publitie pour la 
premiere fois par M. A. P. Malassis. Paris : Baur. 20 fr. 
Tourists’ Guide Round about London, by a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Edward Stanford. 

History . 

Adams, Major C. Great Campaigns : a Succinct Account of the 
principal Military Operations which have taken place in 
Enrope from 1796 to 1870. Edited by Captain C. Cooper 
King. William Blackwood &, Son. 

C atalogus Codd. MSS. in bibliotheca monasteril cremifancnsis 
ord. S. Boned, asservatornm. Ed. H. Scbmid. Tom. I, fasc. I. 
Linz : Ebenlioch. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Daudct, Ernest. Le proeda des Ministres (1830). Paris : 
Claye. 5 fr. 

Payne. E. J. History of the European Colonies. Macmillan. 
Rhys Davids. T. W. Buddhism. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Williams, Monier. Hinduism. Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge. 

Science. 

Kat.isch. M. M. Bible Studies. Longmans. 

Milne Edwards, M. H. Lemons sur la physiologic. Tom. XII. 
fuse. II. Paris : Masson. 4 fr. 

Philology. 

Bucnnor.TZ. H. Prisoae latinitatis originum libri III. Liber I. 
Berlin : DUmmlcr. 3 M. 

Ellis, Alexander J. Pronunciation for Singers, with especial 
Reference to the English, Gen nan, Italian, and French Lan¬ 
guages. J. Curwcn & Sons. 

Koolman, J. ten Doornkaut. 'Wlirtcrbnch der ostfriesischen 
Spracbe. Erstes und Zweites heft. Nor den : H. Braams. 
4 M. 

Ton N ins, F. J. De Jove Ammono quac3tionum specimen. 
Tubingen : Fues. 90 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. 

Weyhtll Rectory, Andover: Sept. 19, 1877. 

In questions of historical topography everyone 
has to be on his guard against the instinctive 
desire to prove that “ something happened ” at his 
own home or in his own neighbourhood. It is, 
therefore, not without hesitation that I venture to 
bring forward a view suggested to me some time 
ago by familiarity with north-eastern Wiltshire, 


which has a bearing on Mr. Kerslake's theory, 
reproduced in the Academy of last week, as to 
the course of the Roman conquest in Britain. 

We know, indeed, from Suetonius ( Veep. 4), 
that Vespasian in a.d. 47 reduced the Isle of 
Wight, and more than twenty towns on the main¬ 
land : but did his conquests extend as far west as 
the Stour? Suetonius’s words (indit.ionem redeyit) 
imply that they were complete and permanent; but 
three years later, according to what I venture to 
think the obvious reading of our authorities, the 
frontier lay a good deal further back. 

In Tac. Arm. xii., 31, we read that Ostorius, in 
A.D. 50, cuncta castris Antonam et Sabrinam Jlurios 
cuhibere parat. Of course here some preposition 
or equivalent word (no matter whether ad, usque, 
inter, or intra) has been lost; but why have all 
editors assumed that the name Antonam is corrupt, 
or, at least, that it means some other river than 
the Anton—the western branch (whose name is 
sometimes given to the united stream) of the Test, 
the westernmost of the rivers whose estuary forms 
Southampton Water ? 

It is true that the Anton is not, at least in its 
upper course, either so large or with so steep hanks 
as to present a formidable strategical frontier; but 
its fertile and (ns chalk-streams go) tolerably 
broad valley is the beginning of the most level 
road into the heart of south-western Britain. 
’Would an invader, starting from the Isle of 
Wight, make it his first care to subdue the wilds 
of the New Forest, or the heaths and peat-bogs of 
Dorsetshire Deserta ? Would it not be both 
easier and more profitable to advance up the 
Anton as far as the present site of Andover ? 
Thence, turning west or north-west—either up one 
of the streams whose union, at or near that town, 
forms the Anton, suppose the large oue called Pill- 
hill Brook in the Ordnance maps; or else along the 
low and level ridge where the modern road runs 
to Devizes—you come, near the village of Lud- 
gerslmll, to a kind of pass, avoiding on the left 
the double range of heights which forms the 
eastern houndary of Salisbury Plain, and on the 
riuht the still higher range which culminates, on 
its northern face, in Inkpen Beacon, and which, ns 
it sinks towards the west, is covered by Snvernake 
Forest. By this route you pass along a “ line of 
least resistance” into the broad Vale of Pewsev, 
and so to the valley of the Bristol Avon—which 
no doubt would form part of a frontier reaching 
from the Anton to the Severn, hut which we need 
not without evidence suppose Tacitus to have 
mentioned by name. 

I prefer to rest my view only on the permanent 
natural features of the country, and the harmony 
with them of the text of Tacitus as it stands. 
Still, without venturing out of my depth in the 
dangerous subject of Celtic antiquities, one may 
mention that Salisbury Plain seems to have re¬ 
mained very late in the hands of the aborigines; 
and that along the valley of the Anton early 
hill-forts are exceedingly numerous. Most if not 
all of these are, I believe, British, not Roman, 
and therefore I do not say that these are the 
castra of Ostorius, though he may have occupied, 
without reconstructing, those he found ready to 
his hand. But they seem to prove that the valley, 
or some line near it, was a frontier at some time 
or other, William Henry Simcox. 


siiakspere's globe theatre. 

London: Sept. 26. 1877. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Barclay and Per¬ 
kins I have been allowed, in company with 
Mr. W. Rendle, to see the title-deeds of the 
Brewery, in order to search for the convey¬ 
ance of the site of the Globe Theatre (from 
Sir Matthew Brand—written “ Brend ”—or his 
assigns), which is undoubtedly included in the 
Brewery property at Park Street, Southwark. 
Unfortunately, no such conveyance can be found. 
The only contemporary mention of the Globe is 
in the earliest title-deed produced, a conveyance 


bv Sir Matthew Brand himself, to Hilkr.- I 
Mimprise, of several houses, one of which ah::;,. I 
on “ the alley or way leading to the GioahePiii. I 
house, commonly called Gloabe Alley, on ii I 
north." This was the Globe Alley leadinc fct I 
Maiden Lane, now New Park Street. As :v I 
later deed mentions that “ in ancient tin- 
Globe Alley also ran from Headman's Place c . 
Park Street) to the Globe Playhouse. Ann 
can be little doubt that at or near the ancle f w 
by the two branches of Globe Alley, and sic 
in Roque's large map of 1746, Siiakspere's tW- 
stood. A passageno w r unn i ng be t wee u t he Br-v - 
officers’ houses on the west of the properly a. 
the work-premises is probably the site of | 
old Globe Alley. A house near, called 
Shipp ” in an early deed, may represent the ik 
where Shakspere and his fellow-players fri 
their ale and sack. In the Brewery-premiss ■ 
the site not only of Mr. Perkins's house, *i* 
Johnson wrote his Dictionary, but also oi t> 
Meeting-house where Baxter passed the m&s 
nine months of his life, and the Buryinc-cniti 
or Deadman's Place, where the bones of Aieu tt 
Cruden of the Concordance lie. Thrale's k.: 
occurs, of course, frequently in tho title-deri*. 
A plan, and further details as to theGbbec- 
will probably appear in the second part ear 
edition of Harrison's Siiakspere's England ir.v. 
New Shakspere Society next year ; and s cl 
fuller account of the district will be given:: a- j 
second of Mr. W. Rendle's “ Southwark I’m j 
Fred. J. Fursit- I 


mr. collins’ edition of cyril lont-vm 

London: Sept. 

In my review of Mr. Collins' edition ot Cd 
Tourneur, in last week’s Academy, I char.-e; 'll 
Collins with the omission of any notice ol I.l 
neur's share in The Arreir/nment of Lori to. 
find the oversight was mine, and I hasten 
apologise for it. Mr. Collins gives the pn-ss 
referred to in the early part of his prelaw. 

Edmund W. Gosb. 

SCIENCE. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. 
Economic Entomology. By Andrew ilnrrs 
Aptera. (Prepared at the Request >': 
Lords of the Committee of Connci. 
Education, and published for them 1 
Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly", Lonb 
1877.) 

Ninth Annual Report on the Noxious , £■-* 
jicial and other Insects of the St.de of Hi 
souri. Made to the State Board of A3 
culture. By Charles V. Riley, Sal 
Entomologist. (Jefferson City: Reg 30 
Carter, 1877.) 

Bulletin of the United States Entwfpi 
Commission. Numbers 1 and 2. 
ington : Government Printing 0S4 
1877.) J 

The Colorado Beetle. By Charles V. BiJejjj 
M. A., Ph.D. (London: Routledge A ' li 1j 
1877. 1 

The Colorado Beetle. Illustrated and d® - 
scribed by Dr. Andrew Wilson. ^(Edin¬ 
burgh and London : Johnston, 18n ) 
Om Colorado-Skalbaggen (Chrysomeb I-''"' 
lineatd), eu for Polatisodlingen K- 
Skadlig Nordamerikansk Inserkt, <** * 
hans befarade Ofverfirande till E’fj* 
Af C. 'Stal. (Stockholm: Norstedt s 
Son, 1875.) 

The Locust-Plague ■jin the United > 
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• being more particularly a Treatise ou the 
Rocky Mountain Locust, or so-called 
Grasshopper, as it occurs East of tlie 
Rocky Mountains: with practical Remedies 
for its Destruction. By Charles V. Riley, 
M.A., Ph.D., &e. With Forty-five Illus 
(rations. (Chicago: Rand, McNally & 

'Co., 1877.) 

■ TomooiSTS, like the objects of their 
earcbes, may be classified into different 
ties. There is, for instaneo, first, the 
uiteiir Entomologist, or, rather, insect-col 
lor, whose whole delight is in the beauty 
the colours, or elegance of the markings 
1 form, of the butterflies or beetles which 
collects, caring nothing for their struc- 
*1 peculiarities, and no more for their 
ssification than that he may be enabled to 
t names to them in his cabinets. Secondly, 
have the General Entomologist, who de- 
its in a general knowledge of all the 
ions orders and families of insects, their 
nral history and general structure, and 
o cares but little for the minute distinc- 
is of species. Thirdly, we have the 
»jic Entomologist, who, taking up the in¬ 
is composing a single order or even a single 
ilv, devotes his whole care and attention 
ie minute distinctions which exist be- 
in the members of the group which he 
selected : such as Baron Chaudoir, who 
lies only the species of the genus Carabus 
mnaeus, or Sehonlierr, who devoted six- 
ithick octavo volumes to the family of 
Weevils (Gen. Curculio, Linn.). Fourthly, 
have the Anatomical Entomologist, who 
ines his attention to the minute struc- 
1 details of one or a few special type 3 of 
cts: such was Lyonnet, who spent the 
e part of his life in investigating the 
«my of the larva, pupa, and perfect states 
•b- common goat-moth (Cossus ligni- 
a); and, fifthly, the Economic Ento. 
tyd, who investigates the habits of 

* especial kinds of insects which are 
rious or beneficial to mankind, 
l our own country the study of Economic 
omology has, from the practical nature 
he pursuit, been successfully followed, 
can boast of a volume by the late 

n Curtis, on Farm Insects, with beautiful 
es. which stands unrivalled in this class 
publications; while the pages of the 
'idlers’ Chronicle and Cottage Gardener 
; name of which has been subsequently 
re d to the Journal of Horticulture ) contain 
®rous articles by Curtis, by the writer 
toe present review, and by other entomo- 
Us - More recently another excellent 
trver has appeared in Mr. Andrew 
rra J. by whom a very valuable collection 
pccimens showing the ravages of insects 
'egetables and other produce has been 
oed This is now deposited in the 
ctaal Green Museum, illustrated by a 
7 extensive series of coloured drawings, 
’resenting the various insects of a magni- 
size—-an excellent method of directing 
attention of the public to the different 
tles ’ an d affording a clearer and simpler 
sns of acquiring a knowledge of the 
’jC'ct than could have been gained by a 
e , conrse of reading, even if popular 
V s were at hand for that purpose. It is 
t w gentleman that we are indebted for 
“rst work placed at the head of this 


article, which is the first of a series of 
handbooks intended to serve, in the first 
instance, as guides to the different branches 
of the collection above mentioned, formed 
by order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education ; and in the next place 
as practical treatises on the subject for the 
use of the public in general. The collection, 
we are told, is now become large enough to 
furnish a basis for such a work; and the 
order in which it is proposed to tako up the 
other subjects is that followed in the pub¬ 
lished list of the contents of the collection— 
viz. the Aptera (spiders, mites, &c.), which 
form the subject of this first issue ; then the 
bugs, the locusts, cockroaches, and earwigs ; 
the two-winged flies; the bees, wasps, &c. ; 
the dragon-flies and May-flies; butterflies 
and moths, and lastly the beetles. 

It is gratifying to learn from the preceding 
statement that in these days of advanced 
science, the attention of Government has 
been directed to the necessity of diffusing a 
correct knowledge of the different kinds of 
insects which annually injure our crops and 
various other productions of human skill, 
since the general ignorance of the public in 
such matters is perfectly lamentable. The 
present writer has been asked the most 
absurd questions on the nature and property 
of this or that species of insect by otherwise 
well-informed people ; thus an archbishop 
asked him some time ago what relationship 
there was between a butterfly and a dragon¬ 
fly- 

The volume before us is devoted entirely 
to the wingless insects, which Linnaeus 
placed in his order Aptera, but which since 
his death have been ascertained to belong to 
several different divisions of the articulated 
animals. We have consequently brought 
under our notice the various families, 
Oniscidae (crustaceans likely to be mistaken 
for insects), Myriapods (Iulidae and Scolo- 
pendridae), scorpions and their allies; 
spiders, mites, and ticks ; Anoplura (lice of 
different kinds) and Thysannra (or Spring- 
tails—Poduridae and Lepismidae). It may 
be objected to the present volume that these 
subjects have been treated in a very uneven 
manner: thus, while only fifty pages are 
given to the spiders, and only sixteen to 
the Thysannra, nearly 300 pages (not quite 
three-fourths of the whole volume) have 
been given to the mites and ticks, which 
havo been almost monographically treated, 
and great numbers of species are described 
and figured which are perfectly harmless, 
and so rare that they can hardly be expected 
to be met with, even by the professed col¬ 
lector. We are thankful, however, for the 
information, as well as for the numerous 
figures by which these almost unknown 
creatures are illustrated. It is, indeed, sur¬ 
prising how much knowledge of a popular 
kind has been collected on these little- 
studied tribes of animals. Especial atten¬ 
tion has, of course, been devoted to the mites 
and ticks which infest man and domestic 
animals and birds; and although the general 
reader will probably be disgusted with the 
necessary details given of tho history and 
habits of some of these creatures, he can 
but admire the labours and perseverance 
with which such details have been investi¬ 
gated and collected together. Another 


group of these creatures, the gall-mites, have 
afforded a mass of information quite new 
to the general reader, and we have to thank 
the author for having with so much care got 
it together and presented it in a readable 
form. The natural history of the different 
species of trap-door spiders has recently 
attracted much attention among naturalists, 
in consequence of the researches of the late 
Mr. Moggridgo upon the different species 
which he discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Mentone, whither he had gone for relief 
from the falal complaint to which he has 
since fallen a lamented victim. His re¬ 
searches have been published in two volumes; 
and Mr. Murray gives an account of the 
discovery of some of these nests in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles by Mr. Mogg¬ 
ridge and his father, communicated to him 
by the latter gentleman. The following 
passage shows the careful attention required 
in prosecuting such natural-history observ¬ 
ations :— 

“ Familiar as they were with the appearance of 
ground that was likely to be inhabited by trap¬ 
door spiders, it appeared to them that the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Marseilles looked a likely place in 
which to find them. Consequently, one of their 
first enquiries of the entomological curator of tho 
museum there, to which they naturally paid an 
early visit, was whether trap-door spiders were 
found in the neighbourhood. The curator replied 
that he thought he might confidently answer that 
they were not, for he had taken much interest in 
them, and had devoted a great deal of time to 
seeking for them without success. Mr. Moggridge 
said nothing in reply; but when they left the 
museum he said to his son, ‘Now let us go and 
see what we can do.’ They agreed to take dif¬ 
ferent routes, so as to go over most ground, and 
separated on their search.” 

Now the hinges of the trap-doors of these 
nests are slightly made (“in London we 
should say the work had been scamped ”), 
and the nests are generally built on shelving 
ground, so that the door, or trap, when 
loosened, easily falls to the bottom of the 
bank ; and although so ingeniously made to 
resemble the surrounding earth, yet they 
can, generally speaking, be detected by a 
practised eye. 

“Acting on this plan, Mr. Moggridge and his 
son spent the morning in reconnoitring tho lanes 
in the vicinity of Marseilles, and next day were 
each able to surprise the curator with a donation 
of several specimens that had rewarded their 
research.” 

The second work on our list is one of the 
annual Reports presented to tho State Board 
of Agriculture by the State entomologist 
of Missouri; for our American cousins have 
discovered the advantage of obtaining 
and diffusing correct information on the 
subject of obnoxious and beneficial insects, 
and have appointed in several of the States 
gentlemen distinguished for their know¬ 
ledge of natural history to prepare annual 
Reports on the subject. Mr. Rfley’s work 
before us is the ninth of his annual Reports, 
and is full of information on the different 
species, on which he treats with tho utmost 
precision, and which he illustrates with ad¬ 
mirable woodcuts. The species described 
in the present Report are the Currant and 
Gooseberry Worms, the Gooseberry Span 
Worm, the imported Currant Worm, the 
native Currant Worm, the Strawberry Worm, 
Abbot’s White-Pine Worm, Leconte’s Pine 
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Worm, the Colorado Potato-Beetle, tlio Army 
Worm, the White-Head Army Worm, the 
Rocky Mountain Locust, the Hellgram Mite, 
and the Yucca Borer. 

The Bulletin of the United States Ento¬ 
mological Commission is another Govern¬ 
ment publication devoted to the illustration 
of destructive insects, being issued by the 
Department of the Interior of the United 
States (Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories). The two parts before us, 
issued during the present year, are devoted 
to the Locusts which have recently done so 
much mischief in the United States, over 
which they have spread to a fearful extent. 
The first Bulletin is devoted to the best means 
to bo adopted for the destruction of the 
young or unfledged locusts, and the second 
to “ the natural history of tho Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Locust and the habits of the young 
or unfledged insects as they occur in the 
more fertile country in which they will 
hatch during the present year.” 

In the first of the works devoted to the 
Colorado Beetle on onr list, Mr. Riley has 
republished those portions of his various 
annual Reports which relate to the history 
of this now renowned beetle, which be¬ 
longs to the great family of Chrysomelidae, 
or plant beetles, and is systematically 
known under the name of Doryplwra decern - 
lineata from the ten black longitudinal lines 
with which its yellow or orange wing-cases 
are marked. The female lays its eggs on 
the leaves of the potato, from which are 
hatched the short, thick, fleshy grabs or 
larvae which are the main agents in the 
destruction of the potato-plant on which 
they feed with avidity, descending into the 
earth to undergo their change to the in¬ 
active pupa, and subsequently to the perfect 
beetle state. The family to which this 
insect belongs is of very great extent, 
hundreds of species being known, generally 
brilliantly coloured, all of which feed upon 
plants, occasionally doing much damage to 
cultivated vegetables. We perceive in the 
public journals of this day (September 4) 
that one of them (Phaedon lumidulnm) a 
blue-black species, is doing much damage 
at the present time to the mustard crops in 
the east of England. The Colorado Beetle 
affords a curious instance of the power of 
emigration possessed by certain insects. 
Mr. Riley remarks on the interesting fact 
that while in the Colorado Potato Beetle 
we have a native American species whose 
eastward spread has been carefully watched 
and recorded from year to year during the 
past eighteen years, the Rape Butterfly 
(Pieris rapas ) is a European species whose 
introduction into America and westward 
advance have been equally well observed 
since that time. So far as the introduction 
of the former of these two insects into 
England is concerned, the writer of these 
remarks agrees with those naturalists who 
are of opinion that even if it were casually 
introduced, its survival and propagation are 
extremely doubtful in this country, being 
so much more to the north than the parts 
of America which have been the chief seats 
of the injury which it has produced—namely, 
from 3o° to 45° of north latitude. 

The next work on our list is a very dear 
short compilation, for the most part from the 


writings of Mr. Riley, and tho magnified 
figure of the insect is one of the coarsest 
illustrations we ever saw. 

The little work of Dr. Still is a short 
popular account of the history and economy 
of the potato-beetle, published in order to 
give Swedish farmers a knowledge of this 
enemy, in case it should make its appearance 
in Sweden. The author’s reputation as the 
most accomplished entomologist in that 
country at the present time will give it a 
due value to his countrymen. 

The last work on our list is a charming 
little volume by Dr. Riley, just published at 
Chicago, containing an exhaustive history 
of tho Rocky Mountain Locust, a species 
which has done incalculable damage in the 
central parts of North America, from 30° 
to 55° N. lat. So great have been the 
ravages of this pest that prayers have been 
offered up against its progress. The work 
is admirably printed and illustrated by 
woodcuts equal to any by the best artists of 
the present day. The representation of tho 
arrival and attack of a swarm of these 
locusts upon a wheat-field is quite artistic ; 
while the details of the structure of the 
abdomen and ovipositor of the female locust, 
the mode of depositing the eggs, and the 
account of the embryo insect within, and 
immediately after leaving, the egg, add to 
our knowledge on these curious points of 
the economy of the tribe to which this 
destructive creature belongs. 

J. O. Westwood. 


Miscellanea Critica ; qnibus continentur ob- 
servationes criticae in scriptores Graecos, 
praesertim Homerum et Demosthenem. 
Scripsit C. G. Cobet. (Leiden, 1876.) 
Observationes criticae et palaeographicae ad 
Dionysii Halicamassensis Antiquitates Iio- 
manas. Scripsit C. G. Cobet. (Leiden, 
1877.) 

The first of these volumes is in the main a 
reprint with certain alterations of a remark¬ 
able series of articles which appeared origi¬ 
nally in the Mnemosyne. It has one feature 
of special interest as compared with its pre¬ 
decessors, the Yariae Lectiones and Novae 
Lectiones, because the author here breaks 
new ground, showing himself to be as com¬ 
pletely at home in matters relating to the 
text of Homer as we all know him to be in 
the criticism of the great Attic writers. 
This string of emendations on Homer seems 
to us one of the most considerable things of 
its kind we have seen in recent years. Many 
of them require no argument to defend 
them: they have the simplicity and, to use 
an old-fashioned term, the elegance which 
compel assent—unless we believe with the 
“ Conservatives ” of philology that the lan¬ 
guage of good Greek writers was a mass of 
eccentricities and anomalies. The opposite 
assumption, however (like that of the uni¬ 
formity of nature in the physical sciences), 
is, and always has been, the working hypo¬ 
thesis of that exact school of philologists to 
whom we owe so much. Cobet does but 
apply with tho hand of a master of the art 
a method which is part of a tradition for¬ 
gotten, perhaps, for the moment, but hardly 
requiring defence in the country of Bentley 
and Porson. 


The suggestions on Homer deal witt. 
great variety of points of criticism, £. 
form and meaning of particular words, ;L 
loss of the digamma, the conventional wr 
of representing the digamma in the speik; 
of later times, and so forth. We kt 
note, also, the valuable discussion on ti 
textual errors which have crept in throe 
the mistakes of the ficrayapasTripisavrieH 
source of error which has been repeats- 
recognised; but we now see, nevertbefe 
that even after Bekker’s labours it is e 
difficult to point out a number of insure- 
in which Zenodotus and his fellow-work;' 
were at fault. Those of us who hare fee 
puzzled by the strange Homeric form k. 
must be thankful for the suggestion that r 
ought to be written iraov, the common for. 
arising out of a false interpretation o: im 
ambiguous pre-Euclidean SAO. We in¬ 
here one of the many proofs that these pr¬ 
offer of the unreasonableness of the pil¬ 
logical nescience which condemns ns to it- 
quiesce in an Alexandrine text as the liffi 
of the possible in the case of Homer. & 
or two of the corrections here propose i- 
volve transposition. We venture to tai 
this a questionable device in Homer, a 
should prefer to consider the line- it, 
require this kind of remedy as of somia j 
later origin than the bulk of the poems. =*» 
regards the origin of the Homeric poaaf 
Prof. Cobet speaks so clearly, and ks af 
rivalled sense of language gives his 53*t 
ment such a unique value, that we rata 
refrain from quoting his weighty wore-1 
the benefit of the many English stu-ia 
who are still in the bondage of supers:! 
on this point:— 

“ Quo saepius antiqua carmina Ionics, pi 
Homeri nomine feruntur, relego et dilid 
omnia considero, eo magis magisque conical 
sententia eorum, qui haec non omnia unto-- s;J 
carmina esse arbitrantur, sed a complurfca 
toribus, neque aetatis eiusdem neque patrae, 
TTje abrriti virodtiriv olim composita et oil 
fuisse; deinde in unum collects et orta 
posita ut els iv capartov coalescerent (p. 

On the other hand, attention is drrou 
the resemblance between the Epic 
and the Old Attic; and on this p 3 

“Homer” is several times spoken of a 

“Athenian.” Cobet’s view, therefore-a 
be quoted henceforth by Mr. Gladstone 
an additional reason for controvertin': 
common theory of the Asiatic origin of 
Homeric poems. But Mr. Gladstone 
the Leiden Professor soon part com 
the latter, we need hardly say, has bo 
pathy with any attempts to find i“ 

“ tale of Troy divine ” a scheme of 1» 
and chronology. 

The rest of tho book consists of , 
saria, chiefly on Strabo, Libanius- sj 
Demosthenes. In the notes on Denies 11 ^ 
we would draw attention to the a r ? 
adduced in support of Reiske’s su-p- 1 
that the real author of the first oration ‘ 

'Apiaroytirovoc was Hyperides ® 


We 

not omit to mention, also, among the 
miscellaneous contents 1,18 pft 


of the U 

volnme, the two new comic fragment 
vered by Tischendorf, and the discn»<® , 
Cobet to show that in all probability 
them came from the Ae«n?aq«rfi’ of Jh®- ^ 
—a conclusion which has certainly ® ori 
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ts favour than the rival suggestions recently 
wile in other quarters. 

The second work on our list is a new 
wok, no portion of it having been pre- 
■jonriy given to the world in the pages of 
be Mnemosyne. An elaborate critical coiu- 
i ntary on Dionysius cannot be expected to 
it,rest us in the same way as the volume 
■o have just been noticing ; it is rather for 
jo few who wish to make a serious study of 
ic liman Antiquities — who will see from 
io.ee brilliant emendations that Kiessling’s 
lition, notwithstanding its great merits, 
umot be considered to give ns the text of 
ic future. The discussion, though princi- 
al’.y on textual difficulties, is enlivened by 
good many piquant remarks on Dionysius 
imself— his literary characteristics, his so- 
histical habit of copying his betters, his 
•eiinlity, his “anile” superstition and 
her failings. In fact, in his general esti- 
ate of him, Cobet reverts to the view of 
t-bke, and thinks Niebuhr’s judgment 
nch too favourable. I. Bywater. 


LB VERRIER. 

n favourable reports from Dieppe and Paris, 
■jouncing but lately the restoration of Le 
rrier's health and the daily expectation of his 
uming his official duties at the Paris Observ- 
rv. have proved to be illusory; on Sunday 
rtinv the great astronomer died, and wherever 
rononiy is cultivated its disciples mourn the 
s of a great master of their science. 

When, alter having published some chemical 
eatigations, Le Verrier came forward as an 
toncmerin 1839, his very first contributions gave 
of of the power and mettle of his mind. For 
grappled at once with the difficulties besetting 
determination of the secular variations of the 
Oftary orbits, and placed himself by his 
ndr-i, published in the Connaissance drs Temps 
EG and 1844, into the first rank of investi¬ 
ng Researches on the motions of Mercury 

I Pallas and of several comets followed, espe- 
Uj a masterly investigation on the erratic 
*t of 1770, the details of which, however, did 
b'coine known till much later. The first notice 
rung to his investigations of the perturbations 
jranus appeared in the spring of 1849. The 
tecution of these investigations and its result 
hit, brought the name of Le Verrier promp¬ 
tly before the whole educated world. The in- 
eudent investigation and indication of the 

* of the disturbing planet by two master- 
ids. Adams and Le Verrier, and the interesting 
■ instructive history connected with the subse¬ 
ts actual discovery of Neptune, need here only 
alluded to. 

fke task which Le Verrier set himself as his 
ii chief work was a nobly ambitious hut a 
Hudiible one. To furnish complete and exact 
of the motions of the eight chief planets 
ocr solar system, and to embody them in aeeti- 

* tobies, is indeed an appalling undertaking, 

II revolves, in addition, a re-examination and 
ovestigation of many fundamental determina- 
ns, and an immense amount of mechanical emu¬ 
lations. Highly gifted with an extraordinary 

tor work, Le Verrier pursued his task with 
tamable energy and perseverance, and he has 
TOnately been spared long enough to accom- 
■h it fully. Since (after Arago's death in 1853) 
a aria Observatory was placed under his direc- 
and thoroughly reorganised, its Annates have 
*? enr 'ched with the results of researches of the 
?w«t theoretical and practical interest. The 
W10U8 mi »tery of the author over his subjects, 
W clearness of his explanations, the skill 
jt which difficulties are usually encountered, 
the methodical arrangement render tho study 


of Le Verrier’s papers in general a welcome and 
pleasant duty. 

If there have been some shadows where there 
has been so much light, the shadows will be over¬ 
looked, and it is probable that many generations 
of future astronomers, when studying his works, 
will think of him with admiration, and will say 
of him what, two generations ago, (fibers said of 
Bradley and of some other worthies of tho 
eighteenth century—“ What he has brought to 
light we recognise as pure gold ! ” Urbain Jean 
Joseph Le Verrier was born on March 11, 1811, 
at St. Loo, and died on September 93, 1877, in 
his sixty-seventh year. A. Makth. 


KOGOERATH. 

Tror. Jacob Noggeratit, whose death in his 
eighty-ninth year at Bonn, on the 13th instant, 
has just been announced, was until a few years 
ago Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Bonn. Ilis scientific career began at an early age, 
and he was made extraordinary professor in the 
year 1818, succeeding to the ordinary professor¬ 
ship in 1899. From the time of his first ap¬ 
pointment bis activity was unceasing, and book 
followed book, and memoir memoir, until the 
weight of years rendered work all but impossible. 
His memoirs on mineralogy, geology, earthquakes, 
landslips, &e., a list of which would fill several 
columns, are to be found in all the mineralogical 
and geological journals from 1810 to 1800. Imme¬ 
diately after his appointment as professor, he com¬ 
menced the publication of Das Gebirge in Rhein- 
land-Westphalen, a collection of papers on the 
geology and mineralogy of the districts mentioned 
in the title, to which he himself was a large 
contributor. This publication was continued until 
1890. In 1838 be, jointly with T. Burkhart, pub¬ 
lished Her Rnu der Erdrinde, which consists of a 
series of five ideal sections of the earth's crust, 
with suitable commentaries upon the groups and 
tlieir subdivisions. The idea, first duo to Web¬ 
ster, whose sections are given in Buckland’s 
Geology and Mineralogy considered with Reference 
to Natural Theology, is an excellent one for teach¬ 
ing purposes ; and the work from the comparison 
of German, English, and French systems of classi¬ 
fication was, and though dill'ering considerably 
from modern systems still is, a valuable contri¬ 
bution to geological literature. Die Entstehung 
der Erde, 1843 and 1847; Das Erdbeben von 
90 Jali, 1840; Der Bergschlff con 90 Dec., 1840, 
bei Obencinter, and several translations of foreign 
work's are the production of his indefatigable pen. 
One is struck by the immense growth of geological 
science during the last century, when one con¬ 
siders that a man who probably derived some of 
his enthusiasm from the lectures of Werner, and 
who was a contemporary of Cuvier, A. Brong- 
niart, von Buch, aud Elia de Beaumont, was, 
until the last few days, still living among us. 
Although not the originator of a grand concep¬ 
tion. his work, both in the accumulation of new 
facts and in the exposition of the then state of 
geological science, will always entitle him to the 
reverence and gratitude of posterity. 

W. J. Lewis. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
physics. 

The Electric and Capillary Constants of Mer¬ 
cury in Contact with different Aqueous Solutions .— 
Lippmann finds ( Compt.es Rend as, lxxxv., p. 149) 
that when mercury is in contact with pure or 
acidulated water, the addition of a small quantity 
of certain substances to the water suffices to pro¬ 
duce a notable change in the physical properties 
of the surfaces of contact—that is to say, in the 
capillary constant or surface tension, and the 
electromotive force or difference of electric poten¬ 
tial between the water and the mercury. Lipp- 
mann's experiments have led him to the following 
very simple relation:—for each value of the elec¬ 


tromotive force the capillary constant has a 
single determinate value, independent of the che¬ 
mical composition of the liquid; or, in other 
words, if for two different combinations the 
electromotive force is the same, the capillary con¬ 
stant is the same also. The liquids which were 
subjected to experiment were the hydracids, hypo¬ 
sulphite of sodium, and bichromate and perman¬ 
ganate of potassium. 

Influence of Heat on Magnetisation .—The be¬ 
haviour of a magnetised steel bar in respect of the 
retention of its magnetism, when its temperature 
is changed through a considerable range, does 
not appear to be well understood. According to 
Wiedemann, if a steel bar magnetised at a high 
temperature he cooled, it loses a part of its mag¬ 
netism, and a still further part when it is reheated; 
but when cooled again it recovers a portion of the 
magnetism previously lost. In the Comptes 
Rcndus of January, l.-'JG, Lave gave an account 
of experiments the results of which were opposed 
to the above, lie stated that a steel bar, mag¬ 
netised at a temperature of 350° O. and then 
allowed to cool, developed on being heated again 
a quantity of magnetism which was sometimes 
ns much ns three times the amount possessed 
after the cooling'. Gaugain has lately undertaken 
experiments with a view to examine the influence 
of changes of temperature on the magnetisation 
of steel bars, and has obtained some still more 
curious results (Comptes Hi ndus, lxxxv., p. 919). 
lie found that, when certain bars were magnetised 
at a high temperature and cooled, their mngnetism 
entirely disappeared and then changed sign; so that 
if a bar had been magnetised when hot in a cer¬ 
tain direction it was loiind to be magnetised in the 
opposite direction after returning' to the ordinary 
temperature. When heated afresh the inverse mag¬ 
netism, which is always very feeble, vanished, and 
the primitive magnetism reappeared. Tho same 
change of sign is reproduced when the bar is again 
cooled. Tho specimens of steel with which these 
experiments were nude were all of Sheffield 
manufacture. With other bars changes of in¬ 
tensity of magnetism were observed, but no 
changes ol'sign. M. Gaugain does not give any 
very satisfactory explanation of these phenomena. 


Electrical Conductivity of Electrolytes .—There 
are two papers on this subject iu the Anna ten der 
l'hysik and Chemie, none Eolge, i., pp. 41 I, 510, 
by A. E. Berggren, of Lund, aud I. Tollinger, of 
Innsbruck, respectively. Berggren employed the 
method of i’aalzow, the electrodes being' amal¬ 
gamated zinc in concentrated solution of zinc 
sulphate contained in porous vessels, and the 
liquids experimented upon were sulphate of 
potassium (neutral and acid), the sulphates of 
sodium, magnesium, and ammonium.and common 
salt. The resistances agreed tolerably well with 
those of Kohlrausch and Grotrian. M. Tollinger’s 
object was not so mucli to determine the 
electrical conductivities of the liquids ns to 
examine, by means of continuous battery 
currents, the results obtained by Kohlrausch and 
by Kohlrausch ami Grotrian (' 1'ogg. Ann., cliv., 
pp. 1 and 915, also clix., p. 939), who employed 
induction currents. The electrodes were made of 
platinum wire bent into the form of fiat spirals, 
the other ends being fused into glass tubes which 
could be placed in the vessels containing the liquid 
under examination. The object of the spiral was 
to get rid of the polarisation-bubbles. It is not 
stated what battery-power was used, but it must 
have been sufficient to render the polarisation 
constant. The resulting conductivities were, as a 
rule, higher by a small percentage than those 
obtained by Kohlrausch by means of induction 
currents. M. Tollinger states his opinion that, 
although the method of rapidly-changed currents 
is more exact than that of constant currents, per¬ 
fectly satisfactory results can be obtained by the 
latter method. 


Specific Heat of Water.—The specific heat 
of water is not a constant quantity, but increases 
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slowly with the temperature. According to Reg¬ 
nault', the results of whose elaborate experiments 
were accepted until lately as entirely trustworthy, if 
the specilic heat of water at O 3 be unity, it becomes 
at 100° equal to l’O HI. The researches of 
Pfaundler and Platter in I860 ( Pot/p. Ann., cxl.) 
gave a much greater change, and, besides, indicated 
a minimum specilic heat at 4° C. New experi¬ 
ments were carried out by Him, Jamin, and 
Amaury ( Comptes Retulus, lxx., 601), and again 
by Pfaundler and Platter ( Pogt/. Ann., cxli.). 
According to the formula given by Jamin, the 
specilic heat at 100° is R122 ; in other words, the 
increase of specilic heat is nearly ten times as 
grdat as Regnault found. A series of carefully- 
conducted experiments has recently been carried 
out in Prof. Wiillner's laboratory, bv W. von 
Miinclihausen of Moscow, and the results appear 
to be of some value, although unfortunately the 
limits of temperature between which the deter¬ 
minations were made were somewhat narrow. 
The method employed was that of mixtures, and 
the calorimeter was similar to Iiegnault's, and of 
about one litre capacity. The temperatures were 
measured with great care, the thermometers being 
read to 0 3, 01 O.; they had been carefully com¬ 
pared with each other and with an air-thermo¬ 
meter. Wiillner’s formula connecting temperature 
and specilic heat together is more simple than 
those of Regnault and Jamin. According to these 
determinations the specific heat of water at 100° is 
l'0-!02 as against 1’013 found by Regnault, and 
l - ]22 by Jamin, and thus agrees much more 
closely with the former than the latter. 


rniLOLOQT. 

Transactions of the American Philological Auto¬ 
nation, 1876. (Published by the Association.) 
The report of the “ Proceedings ” of this Asso¬ 
ciation for the year 1876, containing short 
abstracts of the papers, was noticed in the 
Academy of July 28 last. In the volume 
now before us nine of the papers are given 
in full. The range of subjects is as wide as 
could be desired — including, we are glad to 
see, the history of literature and the philosophy 
of language, ns well as the practical matter of 
English spelling. Of the papers printed there are 
three that deal with problems of Greek syntax. 
Prof. 11. L. Gildersleeve's paper “ On el with the 
Future Indicative, and citv with the Subjunctive, in 
the Tragic Poets,” is a valuable contribution to the 
historical treatment of Syntax. Prof. Humphreys 
suggests an ingenious explanation of the rules ns 
to Negative Commands in Greek. Prof. Goodwin's 
article is chiefly a reply to two papers in former 
volumes of the Transactions: it is in defence of his 
theory (the only tenable one, we venture to 
think) of the moods in conditional sentences. 
“ The Intluence of Accent in Latin Iambic Tri¬ 
meters ” is the subject of a careful and methodical 
enquiry by Prof. Humphreys. His conclusion is 
that the discord between accent and metrical 
ictus—their occurrence on successive syllables— 
was avoided in certain cases, which he carefully 
defines. The older classical philology is repre¬ 
sented in the Transactions by Prof. Packard's 
essay on Grotes theory of the structure of the 
Iliad. Prof. Packard makes some just criticisms, 
but he hardly gives full weight to Grote's main 
argument, which is, that the “ Counsel of Jove,” 
to bring defeat upon the Greeks, is left out of 
sight in Rooks II.-VlII. It is true that delay and 
interruption are needed to keep up interest, and, 
indeed, to make a story of any kind. Moreover, 
there is a good deal of delay in the books from 
the sixteenth onwards. But the “ Counsel of 
Jove ” is only obstructed or fought agaiDst, it is 
not ignored, in these books, as it seems to be in 
Books II.- VIII.; and this is a difference which 
Prof. Packard has not sufficiently recognised. His 
defence of Book IX. is very persuasive. Prof. 
Toy’s paper on “Hebrew Verb-Etymology” is 
chiefly occupied by criticisms of methods hitherto 
attempted. Prof. Toy believes that one of the 


three letters of a Shemitic verbal stem may 
always be regarded as formative ; but the task of 
fixing the value of this modifying letter, or root- 
determinative, is one towards which little has yet 
been done. The paper on the Algonkin Verb, by 
Dr. Hammond Trumbull, is perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting in the volume. It is one of the longest, 
but is not long enough to do justice to the sub¬ 
ject, which requires more abundant illustra¬ 
tions by example than Dr. Trumbull has al¬ 
lowed himself space for. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are so different from those 
which make the round of popular works on 
language that it may be worth while to state some 
of them. (1) Algonkin verbal roots correspond, 
in general character, to Indo-European. Each 
verb predicates by means of the combination of a 
pronominal or demonstrative element with a 
verbal stem. The number of pronominal roots 
seems to be relatively greater than in Indo- 
European speech. (2) Every noun is derived 
from a verb, but there is no confusion between 
these two parts of speech. “ All Algonkin 
dialects have true nouns of action, and have alse 
nouns denoting the agent”—both distinct from 
the stems used in conjugation. (3) “Vowel 
change ” is of very frequent occurrence—indeed, 
is a leading feature—in Algonkin speech. It 
seems to form a subjunctive or “ suppositive ” 
mood, w hich does the work of our participle, as 
well as of conditional, relative, and even interro¬ 
gative clauses. “ Yet this feature seems to have 
escaped the observation of Humboldt, Steinthal, 
Fr. Muller, and many other less eminent writers 
on American languages.” American scholars are 
to be congratulated on the success of an organisa¬ 
tion which does for them what neither the uni¬ 
versities nor any single society has yet been able 
to do for us. And they are especially to be con¬ 
gratulated on the caution and thoromrhness of their 
work. The science of language has reached a 
point at which it can no longer advance by “ leaps 
and bounds,” and its students must learn to con¬ 
form themselves to the conditions thus imposed. 

Ix the Deutsche Revue. E. Reitlinger gives a 
brief and popular account of the Vowel Theory 
of Helmholtz, especially in reference to Auerbach’s 
recent researches. We know that any musical 
tone is compound, and consists, ns far as the ear 
is concerned, of a number of simple tones sound¬ 
ing together. A simple tone can be produced at 
once by striking a tuning-fork and holding it that 
over the mouth of a common drinkiiur-tumbler, 
which is covered partly by the hand till a bright 
ringing tone comes out. With tuning-forks of a 
different make and construction, however, even 
this simple tone will show different effects, 
because the tone is not quite simple. In the 
vowels we have the vocal chords for the fork, the 
mouth (and other chambers) for the tumbler, and 
the lips for the closing hand. Now, Auerbach's 
researches tend to show thnt it is the form of the 
cavity which determines the variation in the 
various loudness of the simple tones wdiich make 
up the musical tone, and thus transform it into a 
vowel, and the closure of the lips mainly affects 
the pitch. But with all this a difference of 
quality of tone, ultimately dependent upon the 
variable loudness of the component simple tones, 
is distinctly recognisable even when the vowel is, 
apparently, not allected. How far this is the 
case, and whence the variable quality of tone in 
vowel quality of tone arises, is a question still 
occupying the attention of the physiological 
acoustician ; and nothing is certainly known, 
though many hypotheses have been started, of 
which one is that it depends upon an original 
quality of tone produced by the vocal chords 
themselves. 


Messrs. Calmann Ltcvr will publish, next 
Monday, the first part of Victor Hugo's new book, 
Le Crime de 2 Rtcembre ; it is entitled “ Le Guet- 
apens.” The second part, “La Lutte,” will 
appear in November. 


FINE ART. 


TITE ETCHINGS OF LEGROS. 


Catalogue Raisonne de I'CEuvre grave til:., 
grapliie d'Alphonse Legros. Par A. p, 
Malassis and A. W. Thibaudeau. (P«: 
Baur; London: Thibaudeau, 1877.) 

Ant generation since the brilliant a. 
of Art—since the sixteenth cemir ; 
Italy, the seventeenth in Holland, the 
teenth in England and in France—in- .l 
to deem itself fortunate if it ha; 
duced three or four artists of iudivi 
united with large attainment; an! 
much to be surmised that no generatior. * 
have greater cause than our own to ft:: 
has done well if it has prod need even as m- 
Notorieties of the moment may always < 
counted by the score, but fame retna:- -i 
rarely for the most popular that the i 
student of the work of a master in aim 
has no reason to question liis own jiv.g d 
when it points him to admiration if tie > 
ject of it is not to be counted am:t: x 
immediate successes of the hour. L« 
notan immediate success. He has v I 
for twenty years, and there are in'; A 
people who see little in his picture- Ini' 
their first ugliness. Each to his tas-H 
cannot always blame them: and Lr-- 
been ugly sometimes gratuitously ;-i 
times with wantonnesss. But Legmi 
a very grave and enduring master, rs 
work is now full of mistake, and r ’ 
power, and now again is certainly trcdj 
with that higher and keener faculty * 
inspiration. It is quite well, then. I 4 
couple of active admirers and further;^ 
his etchings should have undertake 
chronicle and catalogue them even at i 
when the artist is but of middle age. 

The etchings of Legros range ah' 
however, over a period of two-and-r 1 ^ 
years ; and that he began so yonng. a 
a time when etching was not popr.Lt 
the art had not become a trade, is a p" 
least of the spontaneity of his pursuit 
temperament and instinct he was as 
etcher as painter; perhaps even mere. . 
process of etching being—always in - A 
bands, of course—perhaps tho readastl 
the rendering of impressions and the earn 
sion of artistic thought, it is natnr.ii tfl 
Legros, whoso art, whatever it may hB 
immediate attractiveness, is oneundor.y** 
of impressions and of thoughts, shonka* 
turned to this process. And so we.L) 
deed, has he increased his commando 1 .' 1 


always with reference to his own pa'- ! 


;:d 


business : the order of impressions it i ; c 
own task to convey—that, though then’ 
indeed, several of his paintings which 
tho qualities of a master’s work, we g - 
host, of him in his etchings. Great t '* 


best of him in his etchings. Great 
technical progress he has made m y • 
since some of the first plates catalogu'd . 
Messrs. Malassis and Thibaudeau; but!- 1 
not to be imagined that the progre- 


been uninterrupted. Incomplete 


uncertainty are still liable to mark his y ■■ 
His execution, skilful at one time, any 0 
tirely responsive to his desire, is at an 
time halting, wayward, insufficiently 10 
trolled and directed. Therefore, thoug-^ 
I say, the execution is not seldom exee..iJ 
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nomical of means and yet rich in the 
session of various means—it would never 
in itself the occasion of attracting to his 
•k. the kind of observation which after- 
'Us may not be forgotten. With Legros, 
s the conception that dominates. The 
ception is often such as recalls the 
tost achievements of Art. 

• n t the imagination of Legros, in virtue 
which quite as much as by occasional 
. nerisms of handling, he recalls that 
r and more pregnant art which has well 
i passed from the very ken of the pro¬ 
d's of our own day’s trivial array, is not 
ny sense derived from this or that past 

■ ter : it is charged, on the contrary, in 
most considerable pieces with a serious 

pathetic poetry quite his own. Here 
there, indeed, as in one early work— 
•:< ,<sion dans les Cavcaux de Saint-Medard 
in not imagination at all, but the keen 
rvation of an artist content to repro- 
q that alone is remarkable; and here 
e is a certain amount of audacity in 
fidelity with which he has rendered 
commonplace, the mean, the narrow 
s of a certain section of the Pari- 
. lower bourgeoisie engaged in devotions 
h there is no beauty of form or of 
ght to make interesting to the beholder, 
a piece of pure realism—the hideous 
ces and more hideous crinolines, the 
t figures, the slop-shop fashions, the 
, non faces empty of records. And in 
pure and unrelieved realism there is a 
in value, if there is no charm. But 
lieces to which Legros will owe such 
as the better-judging connoisseurs and 
s shall eventually accord him are 
) in which the artistic instinct and de- 
>f beauty, either in form or thought, 
bund some expression. It will be in 
by such masculine, yet refined and 
rful, portraits as those of M. Dalou and 
Foynter—such subtle ones as that of 
inal Manning—wanting as one at least 
lese is in completeness of modelling, 
Legros will stand high. It will be in 
by the etchings in which the pourtrayal 
ctual life has been guided by the 
■ rch for beauty, as, for instance, in the 
' fc Xo. 50 of the Catalogue before us— 

' ho ur (Tune EgliseEspagnole —where not 
is the head firm and dignified and the 
iug more intricate than is usual with 
muster, but where the composition of 

■ figure and curved violoncello is of great 

and refinement of beauty. A more 
ous specimen of the same type is to be 
id in a fine impression of Les Chantres 
aguols (No. 59). They are eight in the 
r of a church—four sit in the stalls, the 
irs stand, of whom one turns the page 
missal placed on a lectern. The scene 
iost ly dark—mostly even very dark—but 
light, by a most skilled treatment of it, 
s here and there on lectern, missal, and 
id of the old man sitting in the choir, 
e observation of reality in this plate has 
nat the same time keen and poetical, 
nothing can be trner and nothing 
re impressive than the study of old 
es out of which so much of the de- 
e of life has gone, and the study of 
stures which are those of hand and will 
uing feeb’e. Two men, at least, are 


placed together in a pathetic harmony of 
weakness: the drooping hand of one and 
his drooped head, as be sits in his long- 
accustomed place; the opened mouth of the 
other—mouth opened with the feebleness of 
a decayed intelligence, with the slow under¬ 
standings of a departing mind. Or, not to 
insist too much on a picturesqueness in 
which pathos predominates, notice, when 
the occasion presents itself, No. 61—the 
first rendering of the subject known as the 
Lutrin —with its acolyte of rare youthful 
dignity ; or, as an example of work in which 
some beauty of modelling has been sought 
to be united with everyday realism, see tho 
design of the bare knee in L’Enfant Prodigue 
(No. 66). 

But where Legros is most apart and alone 
is, after all, in the subjects which owe most 
to the imagination, and of these the very 
finest are La Mort du Vagabond, La Mart el 
le Bucheron, and La Savant emlormi. Some¬ 
thing of the art that gives interest to these 
pieces is contained in the careful persistence 
with which the artist brings the realism of 
physical ugliness into close contact and con¬ 
trast with the spiritual and supernatural. 
A comely and well-to-do youth slumbering 
in his chair at the Marlborough could have 
no dreams an artist of Legros’s nature 
would think worthy of recording; but the 
ugly votary of science and intellectual specu¬ 
lation who sleeps from sheer weariness in 
the arm-chair, before which are still the 
implements of his study and research, has 
the dignity of strained endeavour; and M. 
Legros in ponrtraying him and suggesting 
the subjects of his dream has reached 
an elevation which separates him from 
most of liis contemporaries by as much as 
the Melancholia of Diirer is separated from 
the Melancholia of Beham. La Mort du 
Vagabond is not a whit less suggestive in 
its contrast between the feebleness of the 
worn-out beggar now stretched out lonely 
on the pathside—his head raised, gasping, 
and his hat knocked away—and the force 
and fury of the storm that beats over dead 
tree and desolate common. The unity of 
tragic impression in bomely life preserved 
in this plate, will give it a permanent 
value among the great things of Art. La 
Mort et le Biinheron is more tender: not 
more nor less poetical, but less weird ; and 
nothing short of a high and vigorous imagi¬ 
nation could have saved from chance of 
ridicule, in days in which the symbolical 
has long ceased to be an habitual channel of 
expression, this etching of the veiled skeleton 
of Death appearing to the old man still 
busy with his field-work, and beckoning him 
gently, while he, with simple and ignorant 
yet not insensitive face, touched with awe 
and surprise, looks up under a sudden spell it 
is vain to hope to cast off, since for him, 
however unexpectedly, the hour has plainly 
come. Of this very fascinating subject, La 
Mori et le Bucheron, there exist impressions 
from two different plates: one of the plates, 
and in some respects the better and more 
impressive one—the one in which the figure 
of Death is gentler and more persuasive, and 
in which the face of the bucheron is the more 
mildly expressive—having suffered an acci¬ 
dent after only about a dozen impressions I 
had been taken from it» The second was 


then executed, with something less at first 
than the success of the earlier one, so that 
the almost unique and very rare impressions 
of this plate—whatever may chance to be 
their money value—represent it to the least 
advantage. It was re-touched and re¬ 
touched, and at length with more of reward 
for the trouble than Legros has generally 
been able to meet with when laboriously 
modifying his work in the attempt to 
realise his conception more fully ; until at 
last tho enterprising management of L'Art 
was enabled to offer its readers for about 
three shillings a work of art not rare, indeed, 
but of exquisite beauty. The success of the 
first plate, which the acid had covered in a 
moment of neglect, had been almost refound. 

A final word about the landscapes. As a 
painter of landscape M. Legros is little 
known, but there exist, I believe, in London 
one or two considerable collections of water¬ 
colours which exhibit almost exclusively liis 
art in landscape. As far as the etchings 
show it at all, it is of the most account when 
it is called in for tho aocompaniment of one 
of those impressive and doleful ditties I 
have just been speaking of. Sometimes, 
however, it is good without this mission 
and significance, as in the Pecheur, where a 
delicate effect of early morning is given 
with exquisito refinement. But at other 
times, in which the artist is dealing with 
landscape charged for him with no especial 
meaning, his very observation of it seems 
to have been lacking in interest and acute¬ 
ness, as in the broad slope of grass by the 
streamside in his big print Les Bucherons — 
a whole surface of ground that is treated 
mechanically and without any worthy ap¬ 
prehension. And yet this print, despite 
certain unpleasantness, contains in the heads 
of the woodcutters some of his finest work. 
A much more sketchy subject, Paysage aux 
Meules (No. 108), has greater unity of im¬ 
pression. Like a good deal of Legros’s 
landscape, it is distinctively French: this 
particular glimpse of farm and farm land 
and rounded hill reminding one rather spe¬ 
cially of the wide-stretching uplands of the 
Haut Bouloguais. Other landscapes are of 
England: others, again—and these not 
always the least interesting—are of that 
country which the dream of the artist has 
fashioned. Enough, I hope, has been said, 
not to claim for M. Legros the positive 
merit of perfection or the negative merit of 
faultlessness, hut to justify the most care¬ 
ful and diligent effort of Messrs. Ma- 
lassis and Thibaudeau in taking possession 
of the house of his art and setting it in 
order for him, in this catalogue. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


ART LETTER PROM PARIS. 


Paris: September 15, 1877. 

Un Mustie Rdvolutionnaire. Do not be fright¬ 
ened at the name! The museum is a vast library 
and collection, only distantly connected with the 
“ Chamber of Horrors ” at Mdrne. Tussaud's, and 
the luau who made it, the Marquis de Liesville, a 
thinker and a scholar, belongs to the best society. 
If circumstances are favourable it will, no doubt, 
one day be officially recognised. Its origin is due 
to a decree of the Municipal Council of Paris, 
ordaining the foundation of a collection of books, 
manuscripts, and other objects bearing directly on 
the history of the French Revolution. 
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M. de Liesville’s collection, which I intend to i 
treat of in my present letter of necessity very 1 
briefly, as it would need more than one letter to , 
register the series, and a volume to enumerate its i 
treasures, occupies a whole house in the Bati- i 
gnolles, a quarter or suburb of Paris that in spite < 
of the new tramways has not yet lost, and proba- ! 
bly never will lose, its provincial character. There, 
hanging on the walls and from the ceilings of the 
rooms, the staircase and an immense studio, shut 
up in closets and glass-cases, and ranged on shelves, 
is crowded together the vast mass of things M. de 
Liesville has been collecting for thirty years past. 

I am at a loss where to begin to give you some 
sort of idea of this museum. 

The only portion of it not exclusively national 
is the ceramic. We come across pieces belonging 
not only to every age but to almost every country 
of Europe, the only sine qua non being that all 
must be of faience, and once have been, or still be, 
in common use among the people. Here it was 
that Champlleurv was able to complete his studies 
on popular faience which reflected so accurately in 
France the emotions of the Third Estate—the 
tomb of Mirnbeau, the taking of the Bastille, &c. 

Then there are thousands of pamphlets and 
songs, of engravings and medals. A few days 
ago, having been asked by Mr. Bowes to contri¬ 
bute through mv connexions to the exhibition of 
fans which is going to be held at the Liverpool 
Art Club next month, I went to M. de Liesville's, 
and out of more than 100 fans of the time 
in pro re or less good condition picked out a dozen 
beginning from the famous adventurer Count 
Cagliostro down to the taking of Toulon by the 
armies of the French Republic, including the 
opening of the States-General and a Robespierre 
burning the statue of Atheism at the feast of the 
Supreme Being. 

Among other treasures deserving of mention as 
both of artistic and historical interest is a com¬ 
plete series of coins of the celebrated medal- 
engraver, Dupre, on whom M. Ch. Blanc wrote 
nn excellent paper in his last critical work, en¬ 
titled Les Artistes de mon Temps. 

M. de Liesville is an indefatigable worker and 
a patient and intelligent collector. He has 
undertaken a costly work, constructed on a plan 
certain to attract the sympathy of writers in¬ 
tent on surrounding themselves with a store 
of accurate material. This work, entitled llis- 
toire Ntnnismaliqite de la lie col uf ion de 1848 
(Champion), to consist of three quarto volumes, 
will contain descriptions and drawings of 2,150 
medals, coins, counters, rejtoiesses, &c. The first 
part is just out. One of the most erudite journal¬ 
ists and loyal men of the day, M. Combes, 
recently pointed out that this work, the product 
of an independent, philosophical and unpre¬ 
judiced mind, is free from all political bias, and 
that the accompanying commentary is simply ex- I 
planatory of the facts to which the pieces bear 
record. It is to embrace the whole period from 
February 22, 1848, to December 2, 1851. It 
exceeds in fullness every other work of the kind. 
The collection previously published by MM. 
Saulcv and Itousseau only comprised 5<i(j pieces. 
No other period of history, the author justly 
Bays, can compare with that of our modern revo¬ 
lutions. The weighty problems that were then 
raised, the complex questions involved, the variety 
of the moral phenomena, the grandeur of the 
events, the violence and depth of the passions 
which were then awakened, surpass all that has 
ever been witnessed. All the time M. A. de Liesville 
can spare from his collecting, the making of his 
catalogue and his numismatic studies, he devotes 
to the arts. He is the working president of the 
committee of Retrospective Pottery for the Uni¬ 
versal Exhibition, the committee of which M. 
Alphonse Rothschild is an honorary member, 
and of whose doings I shall shortly give you 
an account, being myself a member. Every 
year for the last four years he has published 
his criticisms on the group of rrtisls belong¬ 


ing to the province where he himself was 
born, under the title Les Artistes Nonnands au 
Sedan. It is a work of quite a special character, 
and I only mention it to draw attention to some 
extremely judicious remarks it contains on the 
ever-growing number of pictures exhibited at the 
Salons. M. de Liesville does not protest against 
the exhibition of original works. What he in¬ 
veighs against, with a great deal of good sense, is 
the multitude of abominable copies on enamel— 
faience and porcelain perpetrated bv young girls 
just leaving the schools. The poor things, more¬ 
over, choose the most pitiable models, probably' to 
soften the hearts of the jury, consisting, as we 
know, either of members of the Institut or its 
pupils. Pictures of such odious insignificance as 
Cabanel’s Sulamite were reproduced no les3 than 
five times this year on faience. Was it not 
enough to have had the originals last year ? 


The founder of an institution which is making 
the fortune of his successors, M. Guichard, the 
honourable ex-president of L’Union Centrale des 
Beaux-Arts appliques a l’lndustrie, is engaged on 
a publication which his learning, his taste, and 
his profession of decorative architect, will render 
useful and attractive. The first three parts of 
Tissue ancients reremst it ties et feeide tie costumes, de 
miniatures, et. tie due umrns inidits are already out. 
The plates, engraved by a new process of photo¬ 
engraving, are very strong. The outline expresses 
clearly the author's decorative intentions. They 
are not, as the title indicates, textual reproduc¬ 
tions, but rather fair copies of the documents, 
materials in which the primitive forms are accen¬ 
tuated for the use of draughtsmen for theditlerent 
industries — wall-papers, tapestry, carved fur¬ 
niture, &c. The styles are very various; be¬ 
ginning with the Egyptian, they go on to the 
end of the French seventeenth century, and 
include the Greek, the Byzantine, &c. Every 
one of these drawings, by the character of its 
details, may give birth to a number of others. 
This method addresses itself to the industrial 
artists whose business it is to compose. They 
have, therefore, not servilely to copy a model but 
to seize - the general spirit and modify it in 
its secondary combinations. M. Guichard per¬ 
forms the functions at once of an artist and a 
professor, and ought to be judged from both those 
points of view. Let me add that ho publishes 
the book himself. Pn. Bcrtt. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Wn are glad to be informed that a special cata¬ 
logue of the engraved work of one of the most 
noteworthy of the Little Masters of Germany— 
Ilans Scbild Beham—is in preparation by one 
who has for some time interested himself in the 
master's work. Such a catalogue is doubtless 
needed, not only by the English reader, but 
bv the collector generally, who at present 
has, as far as catalogues are concerned, only 
the choice between Bartsch and a recent 
writer whose list of Beham's work is much less 
valuable than the other portion of his contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of the master. A year 
ago Mr. Loftie, the compiler of the forthcoming 
, catalogue, recalled to us how Dibdin had in old 
times praised Sebald Beham, and how, never- 
, tireless, this artist had never come into fashion. 

, But, since he wrote, the taste for the master has 
5 increased and prices have risen, and there can be 
; no doubt that there is room for this new little con- 
3 tribution to exact knowledge of early German art. 

s In the recently instituted Art Section of the 
i Social Science Congress, which has been held at 

- Aberdeen, Lord Ronald Gower presiding, Mr. 

• Aitchison, the architect, read a paper on “ What 

Principles should govern the Restoration of 
u Ancieut Buildings, or their Preservation as 
y Memorials.” After much general reflexion of the 
d kind now current in artistic society, as to the evils 

- of inconsiderate and lavish “ restoration,” which 


is but another name for the introduction of r 5 j 
often not in real harmony with the ancient k. 4 . ' 
ing, the author of the paper went on to point 
how the rage for restoration was not only desu.M 
the buildings, but the carvers and architect, i 
well, by turning them from designers inti 
tators. Afterwards Mr. E. M. Ward, ILL w 
a paper on the same subject, urging careful > 
servation as better than restoration, and insist■- 
as examples of the best style of restoration o 
bad been done at Eton and in St. George's Cat. 
Windsor. 

Students of M. Legros’ engraved war., 
which a detailed descriptive catalogue is reiki: 
in an earlier column, will be glad to lean. tl:, 
good collection of his etchings may be setnir. 
Print Room of the British Museum. The g-g.- 
part of these have been presented by M. L-- 
himself, who has, moreover, kindly proa;-.. I 
send an example of every new etching h- p- I 
duces. I 


Another complication has arisen with rtr 
to the disputed birthplace of Rubens. Ts- 
registry of his baptism has been found, it i- v 
allirmed, at Bois-le-Duc, in Holland, dated IH 
which would make him seventeen years old r. :> 
time. If this should prove correct, it won.!;-, 
against the claims of Antwerp, for if be hat 
born in that town he would probably hat 
baptised there according to custom. Sm l 
probability he would have been at Siegen: 
must be remembered that the unfortunate >v 
affairs which existed at the time of kis. 
might have made his mother, the forgivin: n 
Pypelinckx, anxious to efface as far as pos-.t - 
connexion with the town of Siegen, when *jl 
husband was at the time a prisoner en 
after having narrowly escaped death as a [Mi 
ment for his scandalous conduct. I 




As important question relating to the ri;:v 
the State over artistic property in ckuroinill 
lately been tried in France. The decision 
at may be suggestive to those who ore intcistl 
in the preservation of the many curiin 4 
historic monuments contained in our old ei: 

It seems that some years ago the aulkirz v 
Saint Gervais, at Paris, sold out of their c'ta4 
live large tapestries, executed from cartoons m 
by Lesueur and Philippe de Champaign-.new 
senting events in the lives of SS. Gemi-* 
Protais. These were sold to a M. 
well-known dealer in such articles, for the - J | 
8,(X)0 fr. No notice was attracted by this *§ 
the time ; but some time after M. Recapp-i w 
the borders only of these immense tapest-i" 
10,000 fr. This circumstance coming to the 
ledge of the Administration of the City of 
a protest was addressed to the authorities oi 
church, and also to the Rrchbisbop; bur &-• 
means were taken for restoring the property 
Prefet of the Seine at last carried the » 
before a civil tribunal. The court decidwi 
works of art, by reason of their nature and 
tion, “ (Schappent a toute expropriation de b ^ 
de la febrique, qui peut en user, les n?parer.a* 
ne peut en aucun cas les alidner.” M. T-'rf 
was accordingly ordered to restore the tap~g» 
in question, the sum he bad paid for them 
reimbursed by the church, which was lib 3 * 
condemned to pay all expenses. The « Ir y® 
probability of such sales being effected, snl 
means of alienating objects of artistic int-c- y 
churches being adopted, without any knowieL 
the part of the State, shows the great necq- 
that exists in every country for a proper oiw- ■ 
catalogue of all its art treasures. This 
national work is now, as we know, being ia ” 
satisfactorily carried out in France, oud it nuts 
suggests the possibility of a similar unden** 1 •• 
in England. Even a small sixpenny caw-- 
that was published in 1872 bv the Scieae ) 
Art Department of South Kensington »i 1 
different buildings in England having nniij 1 
other painted decorations gives a surprising 
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t wealth of this kind existing in remote little 
antrr churches, and far more valuable and more 
nlv transferable property is often contained in 
ete churches, consigned to the sole care of the 
sprmen and churchwardens, who in many in- 
lari'S have seemed to regard it as their own 
Bernal possession. 

fni: Venus of Milo is once again the subject of 
htc. M. C. Doussault, a French architect who 
gw M. Brest, the consul at Milo at the time of 
> discovery of the statue, has just seen lit to 
bli'li. alter thirty years of silence, a detailed 
•mint of a conversation which took place between 
os'll' and M. Brest in 1847. According to this 
lort M. Brest affirmed to M. Doussault that at 
j time of the first raising of the Venus he had 
n two arms lying on the ground, and that 
took them up and tried to fit them to the 
oktn parts of the statute ; that one held an 
ipl- painted green and the other held some 
apcrv ; also that before the statue was raised 
i had seen that it stood on a narrow base, which 
>uld if correct exclude the hypothesis of its 
vine formed part of a group. All these state- 
ms require to be received with the utmost 
itiun. M. Doussault's paper has beeu offered to 
s Ae.idemie dea Inscriptions, so no doubt M. 
ivni-.-on will have something to say upon it. 

.tv Album of photographic reproductions of 
iinrich Aldegrever’s ornamental work has just 
a published by the firm of H. Manz, at 
mio!i. Aldejrever was a “Little Master,” 
o, besides his small engravings of classical 
other subjects, executed a large amount of 
•mental designs for goldsmiths’ work, book- 
<mu on, and other purposes. A number of his 
<>f this kind are in the Royal Cabinet of 
tils, at Munich, and these have now been re¬ 
duced bv J. B. Obernetter, whose skill in this 
d of work we have before had occasion to eom- 
id. It is hoped that the Album will be found 
ful in schools of design, by giving a knowledge 
» peculiarly German and fantastic mode of 
oration. 

• Hi: Brussels Gazette gives an amusing account 
he present representative of the noble Belgian 
lily of Lalaing, a family whose name has been 
acuued with most of the great events of Belgian 
lory li.r many centuries. Rubens, as is well 
i» n, served in his youth as page to the Countess 
Lining of his time, and a friendliness, it is 
i, hits ever since been kept up between the two 
lilies. The present Count, at all events, carries 
hereditary enthusiasm for the great painter so 
as to dress in the traditional Rubens costume, 
hat and feather, black pourpoint, and Spanish 
A. 


THE STAGE. 

BECKKT PLATS. 

is worthy of remark that of the five new plays 
importance produced within the last few weeks 
or have been adaptations of novels. Dramatis- 
t substantial works of narrative fiction is indeed 
a favourite exercise of the skill of the 
"denien whose business it is to provide our 
Mres with new pieces; and as it may be pre- 
•td that an author who writes a play for the 
wc is anxious, above all things, that his works 
ould give pleasure to audiences, it would seem to 
How that novels are, by the general consent of 
use who have experience in this matter, pecu- 
wly well fitted, as a rule, to furnish material for 
“Wive plays. Experience, however, cannot be 
w to confirm this view. There are, no doubt, 
“stances of dramatised novels which, from their 
*11 intrinsic merits, have enjoyed considerable 
npularity. The play of Hast Lynne, founded on 
Ire. Wood's story of that name, is an example, 
iwte is the still more famous case of Mr. Bouci- 
™t s Colleen Sown, which owed its thread of 
to? to Gerald Griffin's tale The Collegians ; and 
t cannot be doubted that many of the adaptations 


of Mr. Dickens's stories and novelettes have been 
sufficiently profitable to the dramatic speculators 
who have produced them to give additional force 
to the novelist's complaint of the hardship 
of the state of our law which permits a play¬ 
wright to make, in this way, an unauthorised 
use of other men's inventions. On the other 
hand, it is notorious that, with occasional excep¬ 
tions only, dramas founded on novels have been 
clumsy and feeble performances, which either 
baffle the spectator's attention by sheer multiplicity 
of ill-ordered details, or puzzle by suggestions of 
something going on which is only partly unfolded, 
and to the last is left unexplaiued. 

Generally it may be said that, among plays whose 
authors have been indebted in an v degree tosuhstan- 
tialworksof fiction, those which have been suggested 
by a mere episode or simple incident have, from 
the point of view of dramatic art, the best claim 
to be remembered. Why, then, do dramatists who 
are sensitive—as most dramatists are—on the 
question of originality so often aiford an excuse 
to the malevolent for denying their merits, by 
laying themselves under obligations to the novel- 
writers ? And why do novel-writers who have 
proved themselves to he fertile in invention so 
often undertake a task little likely to produce a 
satisfactory result? It is certainly not because 
it is an easy thing to convert a novel into a play 
with any approach to success. On the contrary, 
the hulk of novels so treated are more or less 
wanting in dramatic qualities; and many of them 
unfold a story which could hardly be told at all 
without a minute analysis of motives, a frequent 
resort to descriptive writing, and a running com¬ 
mentary upon the progress of the fable, which are 
means wholly denied to the modern dramatist. 
8o notorious, indeed, is all this, that it has become 
usual for critics of the drama to compliment 
adapters of novels on the sound judgment they 
have shown in evading the self-imposed dilliculties 
of their task, instead of attempting by a tour de 
force to fulfil, in a moderate degree, the promise 
of the playbill. It is to be observed that this 
fashion is of comparatively rec.nt date. No one 
of Smollett's novels, popular ns those productions 
are, seems to have been made the subject of a 
play. Fielding, though a practical dramatist, did 
not attempt to put his novels upon the stage; and 
Joseph Reed's comic opera of Tom Jones appears to 
have had no success. The same remark applies to some 
imperfect attempts on the part of the playwrights 
of the time to avail themselves of “ The History 
of Joseph Andrews.” Of all Richardson’s works 
Pamela alone appears to have become a prey to the 
hack dramatist, and this only at the obscure and 
illegal theatre in Goodman’s Fields, where even 
the acting of Garrick did not secure for it any 
more favour than fell to the lot of Goldoni's play 
on the same story. De Foe’s Colonel Jack might 
be thought to present attractions to the stage 
adapter; but it does not appear that this or any 
other work of De Foe was treated in this way. 
Godwin attempted romantic drama, but he did 
not introduce Caleb Williams to the stage. Even 
Goldsmith’s Vicar was left untouched by the dra¬ 
matist till far into the present century, although 
since then several stage versions of that story have 
been produced. The fact is that, with some trifling 
exceptions, the practice of dramatising novels 
is of recent origin. It may be said to date from 
the success of Terry and Pocock’s early versions 
of the Waverley Novels, which were pieces of no 
great merit, although some of them won the good- 
natured approval of Sir Walter Scott himself. 
They are now obsolete; but they had in their day 
a popularity which was not likely to be forgotten 
by those purveyors of dramatic wares who “ live 
to please. Herein we find some explanation of a 
fashion which is at first sight difficult to explain. 
It has been discovered that a very large number 
of playgoers take delight in having presented to 
their eyes and ears, though imperfectly, inventions 
which have pleased them in another form. Be¬ 
sides these there are people who are attracted by 


any kind of favourable associations. In the days 
of Pocock and Terry cheap popular editions were 
unknown; circulating libraries were the luxury of 
the few; and it is pretty certain that a large pro¬ 
portion of playgoers who went to Drury Lane or 
Oovont Garden to witness the performance of Guy 
Mannering, Ivanhoe, or Hob Hoy knew little more 
than the name or the fame of those heroes. But 
this is for the playwright's purposes a great deal. 
After all, the title of a new play must gather 
some sort of association before a person in search 
of dramatic entertainment can he possessed with 
a strong desire to see it; and it is something that 
the title of the play or the names of its person¬ 
ages should have been heard of before. 

That there are dramatists who choose to en¬ 
cumber themselves with unmanageable plots of 
stories which aro practically uuknown only shows 
the tendency of followers of a custom to forget 
that customs have generally some foundation. Of 
this we have an example in the play entitled Liz, 
by Mr. Joseph llatton and Mr. Arthur Matthison, 
now performing at the Opera Comique. Liz is 
based on an American story, which had no circu¬ 
lation in this country, and which, notwithstanding 
some merit as a work of fiction, presented few 
elements which have not been long the common 
property of novelists and play-writers. Liz her¬ 
self, the rough, untutored Lancashire girl of fine 
instincts, has hovered about the realm of fiction 
since the days of Mis. Gaskell; but this and a 
rather tedious comic person are really the only 
characters in the play which hear in any degree 
the impress of truth. Except a tendency to in¬ 
distinctness in the management of a murder 
scene as the climax of an act, and a rather ineffec¬ 
tive use of the incident of a pit explosion, the 
authors have, however, handled their materials 
with skill ; and they have been able to maintain 
the central point of interest in the fortunes of the 
heroine with a true dramatic instinct which sug¬ 
gests that they should in future determine to 
dispense with the threadbare incidents of an un¬ 
known storv, and should above all abstain from 
following Mrs. Burnett in her superstitious fidelity 
to the unintelligible dialect of the district in 
which the action is supposed to lie. Foremost 
among the causes of the favour with which this 
play has been received must be reckoned Miss 
Rose Leclercq's powerful and touching perform¬ 
ance of the part of the heroine—marked as it is 
not only by great force and tenderness, but by a 
mastery of the art of reserving the display of those 
powers for fit and proper occasions with a view 
to one harmonious result. There is no more im¬ 
pressive or more moving piece of acting now to be 
witnessed on our stage than the performance of 
this lady in the part of the poor pit-girl. 

The anonymous author of the Head Secret, at 
the Lyceum Theatre, has placed himself in another 
category of adapters of novels for the stage. He 
is not one of those who endeavour to give the 
audience, if not the whole story, at least a sample 
of its principal ingredients, but belongs rather to 
the class who handle their subject in a bold and 
free manner, with a view at any hazard to make a 
play. He has, moreover, an idea—even a funda¬ 
mental idea—of his own, which is not the idea of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, the author of the story, in 
any way. With Mr. Collins the key to the whole 
action, as he has pointed out, is the timid, 
hesitating, imaginative, Rnd reflective character of 
the heroine, who can neither resolve to keep her 
oath extorted by the dying lady—except in the 
mere letter of its terms—nor shake off the super¬ 
stitious apprehensions which pursue her even in 
her flight. No doubt a character of this kind must 
be unfolded chiefly from within, and that is a 
method which perhaps no dramatist, except the 
creator of Hamlet, ever vet successfully ndopted. 
Perhaps in view of this difficulty, or possibly from 
a greater sympathy with melodramatic devices, 
the author of this piece has chosen to pitch bis 
theme almost uniformly in the key of terror and 
despair. His ghost is no mere rustle of the 
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curtain, or trick of the moonbeams through the 
'“indow-panes, but a restless, perturbed spirit, for 
\ h ’ll the audience have the “ sensible aud true 
avc"i v. ” of their own eyes. The lighter parts of 
the ,v ■’ dwindle down to a faint and scarcely 
intellig.ble sketch of “ Uncle Joseph,” and the 
part of ,.ie garrulous old butler, whom even the 
grave and sombre Mrs. Radclill’e did not regard 
as out • f place amid the crime and mystery which 
elsewhere reigned within her castle walls. There 
are some tokens in this play of concessions made 
to the presumed peculiar forte of the popular lady 
who sustains the part of Sarah Leeson; but, on 
the whole, the hand of a writer not unacquainted 
•with stage effect may be traced; and where 
there is apparent clumsiness—as in the meagre 
presentation of the misanthropic Andrew 
Treverlon and the spurious Apemantus, his 
serving-man—this defect seems no more than 
is inseparable from the onerous conditions under 
which the adapter has chosen to work. There is 
some reason to think that A Dead Secret might 
be made to inspire in the audience a sense of awe 
and apprehension, and thus to awaken the sort of 
interest attaching to a good ghost-storv; hut Miss 
Bateman's unvarying tones and constantly excited 
action are fatal to anv such purpose. If this lady 
had been trained under the influences of an in¬ 
stitution corresponding to the Paris Conservatoire 
she would long ago have been taught that to 
attempt to keep the imagination and the feelings 
of an audience in a uniformly high state of tension 
is to offend against a law of the human mind. 
Miss Bateman’s style of acting is directly opposed 
to that of Miss Leclercq in the part already re¬ 
ferred to: and herein lies the reason why she so 
often shocks and wearies her audiences where her 
aim is to touch their hearts aud win their sym¬ 
pathy. 

In the case of The Moonstone, at the Olympic, 
Mr. Collius has been his own adapter, and cannot 
therefore complain of a change of key scarcely less 
striking. His very remarkable story is described by 
himself ns a romance; but this dramatic version 
is anything rather than romantic. There is .a 
great deal of ingenuity displayed in the matter of 
telling the whole tale—or at least the substantial 
ortion of it—without a change of scene or a “wait ” 
etween the acts, save one which has been arbi¬ 
trarily interposed in the interests, as the playbill 
honestly hints, of the contractors for refreshments 
located in the lobbies. As far as Mr. Collins is 
concerned the unities of time and place have been 
rigidly observed; and that still more important 
canon of ancient dramatic art, indicated by the 
term “ unity of action ” is no less scrupulously 
fulfilled. This latter characteristic is, indeed, 
manifest in the very document which frankly 
unveils the motive of the unclassical suspension of 
the action “ for a few minutes ” between the 
third and fourth acts. Herein we meet with a 
hasty but on the whole an exhaustive summary 
of tho four divisions of the play, as follows:— 
“ Act I. The Loss—Rachel doubts him. Act II. 
The Search—Rachel screens him. Act III. The 
Surprise—Rachel hates him. Act IV. The Dis¬ 
covery—Rachel loves him.” It may be inferred 
from this curt but comprehensive view of the 
plot that the legendarv and the marvellous 
elements which invest tlio prosaic details of the 
novel with quite an ideal spirit are practically 
abolished. What remains is simply the prosaic 
details which have been arranged with much 
ingenuity, but to little purpose. It has been 
truly suggested that The Moonstone as thus 
altered reminds us of the operas of La Sonnambula 
and La Quzza Ladra ; and this is true, if we 
except the simple, innocent imaginativeness of 
those old-fashioned stories. The only moral to 
be extracted from Mr. Collins's play is that a young 
lady should not give her hand to a gentleman, how¬ 
ever prepossessing in person or winning in manners, 
until he lias been cleared of a strong suspicion of 
robbing the house in the dead of the night. It is 
true that Rachel has the very best reasons for 
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| “ doubting him ; ” but after all she is mistaken, 
and hence it is impossible that she can have been 
heaping abusive epithets upon her lover through¬ 
out nearly three entire acts without sustaining 
in the end some loss of dignity. When true love 
beholds a sweetheart in the very act of pocketing 
the silver spoons it is generally supposed to be prone 
rather to doubt its own eyes than to send for the 
police. Miss Verinder’s missing property, it is 
true, is worth ten thousand pounds, and she does 
not send for the police, but even shows her good 
sense by peremptorily, though ineffectually, de¬ 
clining the services of that exploded hero, the 
detective of romantic fiction. On the other hand, 
she assails her lover with such terribly strong 
words that, while forgiveness might be possible, 
love between persons sensitive on points of honour 
and good taste would seem to he banished beyond 
hope of return. 

Mr. Wills's Emjland in the Dai/s o f C/iarles II., 
with which grand spectacular adaptation of Sir 
Walter Scott's Peivril of the Peak Drury Lane has 
just reopened, demands but a brief mention. 
In this case neither the popularity of tho novel 
nor the dramatic strength of its incidents can 
explain the choice of subject, which is probably, 
therefore, simply attributable to the fact that Mr. 
Chatterton has found the adaptation of Sir Walter 
Scott's plays and poems prepared by the late Mr. 
Ilallidny effective vehicles for the display of 
scenery and the grouping of large numbers of per¬ 
formers in brilliant attire on the vast stage of 
Drury Lane. Mr. Wills in these circumstances 
may well have worked under a disheartening sus¬ 
picion of being rather tolerated as a concession to 
the prejudice in favour of engaging a librettist 
than as a boon fide joint worker with the machinist, 
the scene-painter, the costumier, the armourer, the 
custodian of the gas-bags, and the director of the 
limelight. There is a peculiar sort of literary 
weariness generally discernible in “ letterpress ” 
written to accompany a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of engravings, which may be likened 
to tho predominant quality to be noted in 
most plays produced under similar conditions. Mr. 
Wilis tells us that his play is virtually original; 
only two situations having been taken from the 
novel, which piece of information may be only an 
act of justice towards the illustrious novelist; but 
is this the way, it may be asked, to execute an 
order for a new adaptation of a Waverley Novel ? 
It is so clear that it is not the way that Mr. Chat- 
terton’s meek submission seems only explainable 
on the supposition that he really ordered the 
adaptation to be virtually original; but perhaps 
Mr. Wills's coadjutors may in their turn have 
directed Mr. Chatterton to direct Mr. Wills not 
to trouble himself too much with Sir Walter's 
inventions. After all Mr. Beverley must have his 
way at Drury Lane; and the other coadjutors 
must “ each do well in his degree.” It may even 
be allowed that they have done more than well; 
but Mr. Wills's story, if it ever existed in a 
coherent form, seems, as a consequence, to have 
disappeared, and in its place there remain only a 
number of historical personages bustling about 
from scene to scene, and behaving picturesquely at 
the ends of acts. Mot Thomas. 


Mr. Hall Caine, of Liverpool, whose “dramatic 
study ” of Mr. Irving's acting in the characters of 
Richard III. and Macbeth we noticed last week, 
writes to us to complain that in the passages 
which we quoted as specimens of his style we 
have “ twice printed ‘ historian ’ where ‘ histrion ’ 
should appear; ” that we have not adopted his 
punctuation; and also that we “ eliminate words 
which, if not radicle (sic) to the growth of a sen¬ 
tence, are essential to its finish.” Some printers’ 
errors in our article we admit aud regret. Mr. 
Caine's other objections appear to us to be of little 
importance; but, lest we should have done him 
au injustice, we will reprint the quotations in our 
notice, giving his sentences on this occasion the 
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“ finish” which he prizes, and scrupulously foil. 
ing his punctuation:— " j 

1. “It is indeed largely true that it is the p’-jJ 
that produces the play, not the play the plavtr’ | 

2. “It will be seen that an actor of the hgj 
order never exerts so wholesome an influent* sms 
the literature of his own age and succeeding ay-* 
when, with Kmerson, upon the altered ami em j 
base-line of time he affixes afresh the focus liras 
of which the beetling summit of the mountains.! 
guaged.” 

3. “ Kemble was essentially a Gredin , 
‘Kichard III.’ is properly tho prime product « 
Gothic mind.” 

4. “It is because his [i.e. Mr. Irvine's] mis! 
essentially and eminently tho Gothic mind, id j 
cause without tho exorcise of conscious volt.,: ij 
can strike at once the key-note of ShakspeamstJ, 
that in him the works of 'our tragical Titan'see:. 1 ' 

‘ storm the heavens and threaten to tear lv ’ - 
from off its hingos,’and yet, according to Si!gf 
‘to possess at the same time the insinuating . 
ness of the sweetest poesy.’ ” 

5. “ Mr. Irving's most daring innovation > 
craven view of Macbeth, and in the progressit;;j 
representation the actor is perpetually undertik- 
vanic influence of ghastly dread." 

6. “ Not less will it be the purpose to diall-g! 
Mr. Irving’s interpretation of some phases o: X 
part of Richard, wherein the grievance shall 1- 4 
the agitation of innovation, but the consent 
steadfastness by which the character remains sfi a 
histrion, as with others, a picture not only of! J 
some physical deformity—relieved, it is true, tjil 
courtliness of a Plantagenet and tho refincmeatai 
insinuating discourse which tho actor can s* 
wholly lay aside—but of moral hideousness.endi 
dissimulative, and unsoftoned by a single lies 
goodness, except only the valour of a desperado I 
the ‘ honourable death of a hero on the tie.! 
battle.’ ” 

7. “ Students of our author are indebted ’ 1 
Russell for the studies of dramatic art, to tip 
partition of which he has brought an ardour oft! 
siasm and profundity of insight which, in the qi 
of tho present writer, have rarely been equaled 9 
the days of Hazlitt; but through the paces ii 
critic's noble critiques may be triced tlic- b!i:J 
influence of the prevailing Hebraism.” 

The question being mainly one of lucidity i 
elegance of expression, the above samples o: 1 
Caine's writing will enable our readers to il 
their own judgment. 

The late Lord Lvtton's posthumous com 
entitled The House of Darn ley will be produce 
the Court Theatre on the reopening of that k 
on Saturday next. The play has been compf 
by the addition of a fifth act written, at J 
request of the present Lord Lytton, by 
Coghlan. It is described as “ an original coo 
of modern life.” This must not be contort" 
with the piece founded on the C'aptiii of I'-’ 33 
which was left by Lord Lytton in a cotnp* 
state. This was lately arranged to be pert m 
at the Gaiety, but Mr. Hollingshead has, on I 
consideration, declined to produce it. 

The Prince of Wales’s Theatre reopens i 
evening with revivals of The Unequal Jualcht 
To Parents and Guardians —comedies by Mr. T a 
Taylor. 

The Strand Theatre reopens this evening 
a new comedy by Mr. Burnand and a new ™ 
lesque by Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie. 

The Royalty Theatre will reopen e»rk } 
October, under the management of Miss h** 
Santlev, with the English version of La -”'"7^ 
laine. _ : 

MUSIC. 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

(Second Article.) 

Leeds : Thursday, Sert- ^' 
The first of the promised novelties of tie t* 11 
—Mr. Walter Austin's cantata, The Fire h ,r U 
occupied the entire first part of last nigh; -■ c- 
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l, Mr. Austin's music has only one fault, 
i that is a serious one: it is absolutely and 
fly without value from the first bar to the 
i ' ]t is a mixture in about equal parts of 
jtuiles aud reminiscences. I listened to it most 
tPlv throughout, in the hope that I might at 
f lin'd one number that I could honestly praise ; 
i retrret to say that I was unsuccessful. The 
itto, founded by Miss Maud Hargreaves on a 
a of -Scott's, is by no means inetfective, and 
* considerable scope for contrast; but Mr. 
bn seems to have no feeling for contrast what- 
„ It is literally true that throughout the 
le cantata one almost uniform tempo is ud- 
d to. for about an hour and a half. The 
. parts were excelleutly sung by Mrs. Osgood, 
no. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Signor Foli, and 
Cecil Tovey, who deserved the warmest 
ipathy for their earnest endeavours to irn- 
t interest to music so unworthy of their 
lit;.'?; while band and cborus took as much 
is with the work as if it had been one of the 
lowloiiired masterpieces of the art. The second 
of the concert consisted of a selection of mis- 
tneoiia pieces, of what may be called the regu- 
m festival-pattern, concerning which it is uu- 
ssiry to give any details. 

'his morning a most interesting and excellJnt 
»rt has been given. The first part was mis- 
ito'cs, aud included a few items deserving a 
1 of notice. First should he named the singing 
ie choir, under the direction of Mr. Broughton, 
<o unaccompanied pieces—Mendelssohn's part- 
•, “ The Nightingale,” and Morley's madrigal, 
y bonny lass she smile the’ The high qualities 
i which I have already had occasion to credit 
Lewis choristers were displayed to even greater 
imigc when, as last evening and this morning, 
Mivre deprived of the support of the orchestra, 
gradations of tone, accuracy of intonation—in 
t, all that is generally comprised under the 
l “ finish,” they left little or nothing to desire, 
lew organ solo, played by Dr. -Spark, and 
ten by him specially to show oil’ the peculiar 
arcs of the Leeds organ—-a piece which I con- 
r better than many of his compositions that I 
: met with—suffered from its position in the 
rrsmme. It was placed between the great 
t from the second act of the Flying Dutchman 
Gounod's “ Nazareth,” and was necessarily 
ri to considerable disadvantage in consequence, 
•most important of the instrumental items was 
tlwveii’s Symphony in F (No. 8). This great 
k was correctly but tamely played—a fact 
oably to be in a great measure accounted for 
tiie comparative want of sympathy which Sir 
bad Costa appears to show for German music, 
t most magnificent rendering of Mendelssohn's 
ft Walpurgis Night concluded the morning's 
cert. Lxeepting that the opening chorus was 
ea nearly twice as slow as the composer has 
rked it, there is not one word to be said but 
most unqualified praise. The delicacy of the 
wis “Disperse, disperse,” and the lire and 
Mr of the “Come with torches,” can hardly be 
wised by those who were not present; while 
*wIo parts were admirably sustained by Mdlle. 
deker, Mr. E. Lloyd, aud Mr. Santley. The 
'a s share of the solo music fell to the last-named 
ntieman, who was not only in excellent voice, 
it sang as probably no other living baritone could 
ae sung the part. The whole performance has 
on thus far one of the greatest successes of the 
-tivaL 

Friday, Feptember 21. 

In speaking of the performance of Handel's 
imon last Dight, I fear I must have recourse 
we more to superlatives. It is really no more 
an the plain truth to say that those who 
IV « never heard these Yorkshire singers can 
tin no idea of the truly magnificent manner 
1 winch they sing. It may without exaggera- 
en be said that no more splendid rendering of 
iandel's choral music than that given yesterday 
renii.g could be desired, or perhaps even 


imagined. It is the unanimous opinion of all to 
whom I have spoken that the choruses last night 
were one of the greatest features of a festival dis¬ 
tinguished above all things for the excellence of 
its chorus-singing. Nor were the soloists behind 
in contributing to the success of the performance. 
A better rendering of the various songs and con¬ 
certed pieces than that given by Mdme. Edith 
Wynne, Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. I’atev, Mr. Shake¬ 
speare, aud Signor Foli, could not have been 
wished for. In only one point was the perform¬ 
ance open to criticism. I fear lest my readers 
should think I take a special delight in attacking 
Sir Michael Costa. This is very far from being 
the case ; but so long as he will persist in taking 
unwarrantable liberties with the text of the music 
lie conducts, it will be my plain duty, as an honest 
critic, to continue to protest against bis proceed¬ 
ings. In Solomon last night there were three 
things which call for denunciation. In the final 
number of the second part, “ Swell the full 
chorus,” Sir Michael added an introductory 
symphony to the music; in the great chorus 
“ Shake the dome,” he utterly ruined Handel's 
close by tasteless additions of his own ; while, 
worst of all, in the symphony which opens 
the third part, an additional movement, taken 
from the oratorio of Joshua, has been tacked on 
at the end of the piece! 

Tliis morning the most important novelty, not 
only of this, but of many preceding festivals, has 
been produced, in Prof. Macfnrren's third oratorio, 
Joseph. It will be remembered that the author's 
first essay in this species of composition was his 
St. John the Baptist, first performed at the Bristol 
Festival of 187ff; while its successor, The Resur¬ 
rection, occupied a prominent position in the pro¬ 
gramme of last year's festival at Birmingham. 
All musicians who were acquainted with these 
two oratorios would doubtless expect sound 
musiciauly work, and a command over the highest 
forms of composition such as but few English 
musicians possess; but the great advance shown as a 
whole by Joseph upon its predecessors probably came 
as a surprise upon most present as much as upon 
myself. This advance is manifested in the higher 
level attained by the oratorio considered in its 
entirety, rather than in the special merit of any 
particular movements. For dramatic power it 
may, perhaps, be paralleled by the best parts of 
St. John the Baptist, while fugues equal to any in 
Joseph may be met with in the Resurrection. But 
here there are fewer breaks in the continuity of 
interest. While the choral writing is quite as 
good as heretofore, the solos are, on the whole, 
much better, the melodic invention is richer, and 
there is a sustained power in the oratorio which 
renders it one of the most important additions that 
have been made for many years to the repertory of 
English sacred music. 

In the choice of his subject Prof. Macfarren 
has been certainly happier than on either of his 
previous ventures. The story of Joseph presents 
such strong dramatic interest as to be peculiarly 
well suited for presentation in the form of an 
oratorio. I cannot, however, think that Dr. E. G. 
Monk, by whom the libretto has been compiled, 
has used much judgment in his treatment of the 
details. For instance, in the first part of the 
oratorio, where Joseph relates his dream to his 
brethren, instead of the passage being simply 
given as a narrative, it is thrown into the dialogue 
form, in (he following manner:— 

“ Joseph.— Hear, I pray yon, this dream which I 
have dreamed. 

Brethren. —A dream which thou hast dreamed ? 

Joseph.— Behold, we were binding sheaves in the 
field, and lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood up¬ 
right. 

Brethren. —Thy sheaf arose ? ” &c. 

In the second part of the oratorio, again, 
Joseph is more than once spoken of as “ the 
Governor ”— an epithet which, from its frequent 
colloquial use, is suggestive of associations which 
are apt to raise a smile. Having said this much 


as to mere verbal details, it is only justice to Dr. 
Monk to add that the general plan on which the 
oratorio is laid out is excellent. The first part 
treats of the love of Jacob for Joseph, the con¬ 
spiracy of his brethren against him, his sale to the 
Ishmaelites, and the grief of his father; while 
the second opens with the expounding of Pharaoh’s 
dream by Joseph, and his installation as Governor 
over Egypt, from which point the Scripture nar¬ 
rative is pretty closely followed, though, of course, 
in a somewhat condensed form. 

In the older editions of many of Handel's works 
we find on the title-page “ An Oratorio, or Sacred 
Drama.” The latter terra may he applied with 
special force to Joseph, which is in conception and 
form one of the most dramatic works which in 
sacred music has been written since Flijnh. Of 
the thirty-six numbers which it contains nine are 
entitled “ Dialogue,” while two others (Nos. 8 and 
1C), treating of the conspiracy, are nearly in the 
same form. In his setting of these portions of 
the work, Dr. Macfarren has been very happy. 
He has followed a somewhat similar plan to that 
pursued in the narrative portions of the Resur¬ 
rection ; discarding recitative entirely, he has 
used a free form dictated solely by the exigences 
of the text. In this matter the music has much- 
analogy with that of Wagner, with whom in 
many respects Dr. Macfarren has little sympathy. 
The system of “ Leitmotivs ” (leading themes) 
is also freely, and often most felicitously, em¬ 
ployed ; and I cannot but think that much of 
the impression of sustained strength which the 
work, as a whole, produces arises from the manner 
in which these dramatic situations have been 
seized and musically illustrated. 

I have already referred to the superiority of the 
solo music in Joseph as compared with that to he 
found in Dr. Macfarren's earlier oratorios. On 
this point space will not allow many details; hut 
a few of the songs ought to he mentioned as of 
special excellence. Such are No. 7, “Love is 
strong as death ; ” Joseph's farewell to his country, 
“ If I forget thee, 0 Canaan ; ” Jacob's lament for 
his son, “I will rend my clothes;” the duet, 
“ The Lord sendeth the springs into the rivers ; ” 
the unaccompanied sestett, “ Forgive, if ye have 
aught against any,” and others which might be 
named as not only interesting, but possessing 
real charm. The choral writing is masterly. 
Among the numbers which impressed me most I 
would name from the first part, the introduction, 
“O praise our God;” the fugue, “Honour thy 
father and thy mother; ” and the finale, “ A voice 
was heard in Ilamah:” and from the second, 
“See, Pharaoh hath set Joseph:” the highly 
descriptive “ If I enter into the city,” in which 
the seven years of famine are depicted; and the 
concluding number, “O give thanks unto the 
Lord.” The orchestration of the work is full of 
interesting details. Dr. Macfarren has made freer 
use of the various percussion instruments (bass 
drum, cymbals, triangle, and tambourine) than is 
customary in sacred music. Their introduction 
is, however, fully justified by the dramatic cha¬ 
racter of the work, and in no one instance do they 
appear inconsistent with the dignity of oratorio. 

The performance of the by no means easy music 
was, on the whole, most excellent. The soloa 
were given by Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Edith 
Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley 
and Signor Foli, in a manner with which the 
composer must have been well satisfied, while 
orchestra and chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, did their utmost to ensure the 
success of the work. Dr. Macfarren was called 
for at the close, and received a richly-deserved 
ovation. 

Saturday, Sept. 22. 

A few words only must record last night’s con¬ 
cert. Its special feature was Raff’s Symphony in 
G minor, No. 4, played, under the direction of 
Sir Michael Costa, with a finish and spirit with 
which I was agreeablv surprised, and which con¬ 
trasted favourably with the performance of Beet- 
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hoven’s symphony on Thursday. The remainder 
of the programme consisted of miscellaneous vocal 
and instrumental items, the soloists being Mdme. 
Sinico, Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Redeker, 
Mrs. Mudie-Bolinjjbroke—who, though apparently 
very nervous in Elijah on Wednesday, has since, 
by her excellent singing, justified her engagement 
at a festival of the first rank—Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
Santley, Signor Foli, and Mr. Cecil Tovey. The 
last-named gentleman has made considerable pro¬ 
gress as a singer since I heard him, for the first 
time, at last year's Birmingham Festival. 

This morning the festival has been brought to 
a brilliant close by a most interesting selection, 
comprising Bach's Magnificat, Mozart’s Requiem, 
and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. Bach’s great 
work was heard on this occasion, though not 
absolutely for the first time in England, yet for the 
first time with full orchestra. The honour of its 
first production in this country belongs to the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association, which, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Richard Payne, 
produced it (accompanied, however, only with 
piano) at the Assembly Rooms, Stoke Newington, 
on May 10, 1874. There is probably none of 
, Bach's works so suited for festival purposes as this 
Magnificat. In performance it occupies only forty 
minutes ; it contains several of its composer's most 
colossal choruses, which, though undoubtedly 
difficult, are far less so than some parts of the 
Mass in B minor ; and the solos are more popular 
in style than is frequently the case with Bach. In 
the performance this morning, the solo parts were 
sustained by Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mrs. Mudie- 
Bolingbroke, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Signor Foli; and Franz's admirable additional 
accompaniments wore used to supplement Bach's 
(in parts) skeleton score. Of a work so well-known 
as the Requiem it will be only needful to say that 
the solos were given by Mdme. Edith Wynne, 
Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Mr. Santley. 

The performance of the Mount of Olives was 
rendered specially interesting from the fact that a 
new English version, by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, 
was used for the first time. Many readers will be 
aware that in the original the part of Jesus is 
dramatically treated. In consequence of a strong 
prejudice which formerly existed against this 
practice, the older English versions were so far 
from reproducing the spirit of the original, that 
in some passages Beethoven’s intentions were 
hardly to be recognised. Thanks, however, in a 
great measure to the frequent performances of 
Bach's Passion-Music, our audiences have learned 
that there is not necessarily any irreverence in 
singing the words of our Lord. Mr. Troutbeck’s 
translation is remarkably faithful to the original 
German; consequently the music to-day has been 
heard to far greater advantage than has ever be¬ 
fore been the case in England. The solos in the 
Mount of Olives were sung by Mdlle. AJbani, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 

I cannot say that as a whole the orchestral and 
choral performances this morning were up to the 
mark of previous days. They were extremely 
good; but one or two had slip occurred, which 
it is only fair to set down to the score of fatigue. 
Indeed, the Leeds singers would be more titan 
human were they not very nearly worn out by 
their hard week’B work; the wonder is, not that 
there were a few shortcomings, but that these 
wore not far more numerous than was actually the 
case. 

In saying a few concluding words on the general 
aspects of the festival now ended, it is only due 
to the Committee to credit them in a great degree 
with the large success obtained. True, they 
made one bad error of judgment, which has 
been already alluded to, and the like of which 
it is scarcely probable will be repeated; but ex¬ 
cepting in the matter of The Eire King, they 
deserve unqualified commendation for their selec¬ 
tion of programmes. Of course a certain amount 
of padding must be expected in the miscellaneous 


selections; and there was less at Leeds than at 
some other festivals which I have attended. 

There is reason to expect that the pecuniary 
results of the festival will be satisfactory ; for the 
returns of attendance show a total increase in 
numbers of 1728, as compared with the festival 
of 1874. It is worthy of notice that the best 
programmes always attracted the best audiences, 
the largest number having been present this 
morning, while Elijah and Solomon came next in 
order; the three miscellaneous concerts were those 
which were the most thinly attended. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I have never 
been present at a festival under Sir Michael Costa’s 
direction from which, as a whole, I have de¬ 
rived so much pleasure. Excepting the liberties 
taken with Solomon, of which I have spoken 
above, there was absolutely nothing to blame, but 
everything to praise, for the precision, finish, and 
refinement with which all the music was played. 

Ebenezeb Prout. 


The prospectus of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts has been issued during this week, and in 
the interest of its promises proves itself, as might 
have been anticipated, fully up to the average of 
preceding years. First in importance among the 
novelties we notice a MS. symphony by Schubert 
(No.-2, in B flat), which has not yet been heard 
in public. The “ Harold ” symphony of Berlioz 
is another announcement which will be heartily 
welcome. Brahms’s symphony, which last season 
produced so great an effect, is naturally to be re¬ 
peated, and Rail's “Im VValde” symphony will 
be given at the Palace for the first time. Works 
new to this country by Reinecke, Hofmann, and 
Goldmark are also promised. Among the revivals 
of old music we find promises of concertos by 
Bach and Handel, and The Yorkshire Feast by 
Henry Purcell. Modern English composers are 
to be represented by Stemdale Bennett (the music 
to Ajax, the May Queen, and a concerto), Prof. 
Macfarren (whose new cantata The Lady of the 
Lake is to be given), Mr. J. L. Hatton (a new 
oratorio, Jlezekiah), Mr. E. Prout (a new MS. 
symphony), and Dr. Sullivan (incidental music to 
King Henry the Eighth). In addition to these 
works, many of the best known compositions of 
the great masters will be given. The first concert 
takes place next Saturday, when the programme 
will include Beethoven’s first symphony, Bene¬ 
dict’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, played by 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Sullivan's music to 
Henry the Eighth, overtures by Weber and Auber, 
and various vocal pieces. 

Three new works have been produced at the 
Opdra National Lyrique, Paris, last week. These 
were Oraziella, by Antony Ohoudens; L’Aumonier 
du Regiment, by Hector Salomon; and La Clef 
d Or, by Eugbne Gautier. Of these the first two 
are highly spoken of; the third appears to have 
been less successful. 


Axtber’s charming opera Le Philtre has been 
revived with great success at Brussels. 

A sooiBTT under the title of the “ Bayreuther 
Patronatverein ’’ was founded at Bayreuth on the 
15th and 16th inst. by the friends of Wagner. 
Its object is to establish the Bayreuth Festival 
Performances on a permanent footing. For this 
purpose it is proposed to institute, under the 
direction of Wagner himself, a school for the 
training of singers, instrumentalists, and con¬ 
ductors, for the highest class of musical and 
musico-dramatic performances. In the current 
number of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt appears 
an interesting sketch by Wagner himself of his 
proposed plan of operations, which, as it occupies 
more than a page, we are unfortunately prevented 
from quoting. 

The season of the Gewandhaus Concerts at 
Leipzig will commence on the 11th prox. 

Messrs. Piqott and Co. (Dublin) announce 
the publication of a volume of Irish Music selected 


from the Petrie Collection, and arranged klh 
Hoffmann for the pianoforte. The hook cuithJ 
200 hitherto unpublished airs. 
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LITERATURE. 

n Ft■die Interrelation of Nature. By J. C. 
Shairp, LL.D., Principal of tbc United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, 

St. Andrews. (Edinburgh : David Doug¬ 
las, 1877.) 

ns book is an overflow from tbo mind of 
thoughtful lover of poetry. Only through 
ach leisurely reading and meditative en- 
vment could it have come into existence; 
ere is nothing crude or unformed in the 
•iter's thoughts or feelings. The work 
ms, however, to have been produced 
aewhat hastily for a particular occasion; 
does not give evidence of any special 
dy made in connoxion with its subject; 

■ historical chapters, which glance over a 
de surface, are slight and fragmentary, 
ing as good as it is, one cannot help wish- 
; the book had been better. We are well 
ased to listen to Principal Shairp as he 
b to us from his easy study-chair in a 
•c aud kindly fashion ; but we should be 
ter pleased if he had set himself to do a 
■orous stroke of work on behalf of his 
ijeet. The possessor of ideas in literature 
i often stands on one side, and the accu- 
dator of scholarly detail upon the other, 
were happier for ns if the possessor of 
as would fearlessly encounter detail, and 
iminate it with the light of intelligence, 
ill, much as we may regret the absence of 
icial study in Principal Shairp’s essay, 
cannot but be grateful for the enunciation 
truths which no mere erudition could 
tertain. The book has been written with 
view to the wants of thoughtful young 
tders, and it certainly must tend to deepen 
d to enrich their feeling for what is pro¬ 
ms in literature. 

Principal Shairp’s point of view is in the 
»in that of Wordsworth, but of Words- 
w.h as his earlier was modified by his 
•te self. While appropriating some ele¬ 
cts from what is commonly regarded as 
ie pantheistic feeling for nature, these are 
fought into accord with theism, and the 
hole is then connected with a distinctively 
Kristian body of doctrine. It is one of 
he writer's chief objects to show that the 
Pagination in dealing with external nature 
8 as really a truth-discovering faculty as is 
he intellect, although truths of the imagin- 
kion are of a different order from those 
vhich science ascertains. Beauty, although 
® r 'h existence it requires a living soul, is 
40 'ess real than light or gravitation. And 
»mong the truths to which the poetical 
“"agination testifies is this—that nature is 
. “ot a dead machine, but a living unity in¬ 


formed by the thought of “ a mind which is 
in Nature and above it, and which fills the 
Universe.” 

In an interesting chapter entitled “ Some 
of the Ways in which Poets deal with 
Nature,” Principal Shairp attempts to clas¬ 
sify’ the several forms of the feeling for 
nature which enter most prominently into 
poetry. There is first “ the simple, spon¬ 
taneous, unreflecting pleasure which all un¬ 
sophisticated beings feel in free open-air 
life; ” such is Chaucer’s delight in the 
mead, shone upon by the sun, and illumi¬ 
nated by the daisy flowers. Or, again, the 
poet may use nature “ as a background or 
setting to human action or emotion ; ” so it 
is with Homer in the Iliad. Or he may 
regard nature “ through the light of the 
human, and especially the historic, events 
which it has witnessed, and with which 
some particular spots have become indelibly 
associated ; ” snch was the mode in which 
Scott exercised his special imaginative power. 
Or he may transfer, by that process which 
Mr. Ruskin has named the “ pathetic fal¬ 
lacy,” the colour of his own emotion, glad 
or sad, to nature, as Coleridge has stated it 
in his odo on “ Dejeetion : ”—• 

“ O Lady, wo receive but what we give, 

And in oar life alone doth nature live ; 

Ours is the wedding garmont, ours the shroud.” 

Or he may dwell upon that aspect of 
nature which exhibits it away from and above 
onr humanity, indifferent to our tears and 
to onr smiles. Or he may. in the manner of 
Thomson and other eighteenth-century 
poets, merely deseribo natural phenomena. 
Or, yet once more, by a kind of imaginative 
sympathy, be may penetrate to the being, to 
the very soul, of nature, “ flashing upon onr 
hearts by one touch, one inspired line, a sense 
of the inner life of things, and a conviction 
that he has been allowed for a moment to 
penetrate into their secret.” When Words¬ 
worth speaks of 

“The silence that is in tho starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonchj hills,” 

we feel that a secret has been uttered; 
nothing more can bo said, nothing better ; 
here is for once and for ever a revelation of 
the imaginative truth of things. It is not 
without a shock that we find Mr. Shairp 
declaring that there is one mode of imagina¬ 
tive dealing with nature higher than this 
last, which highest mode of interpreting 
nature is the parabolic, or, as Dr. Newman 
names it, the sacramental, founded upon the 
belief in a system of correspondences be¬ 
tween tlie natural world and that which is 
commonly spoken of as the supernatural 
world, or tho kingdom of grace. The 
reapers in a harvest-field are in the truest 
sense representative of the angels who at 
the end of the world shall gather in the 
harvest of God’s elect; to look upon them as 
Hodge and Nokes, onr honest neighbours, is, 
indeed, not a false view, but it is a lower and 
less spiritual view. For my part I should 
think myself better engaged in discovering 
the true beauty, or pathos, or strength 
lodged in the faces, in the frames, in the 
toil, in the lives, in the souls of my scythe- 
wielding fellows, than in mnsing upon any 
possible end of the world, or in the con¬ 
structing of the most admired mystical 
parables. For, as Principal Shairp has 


maintained, this earth of ours is itself in¬ 
formed by what is spiritual. When tho 
Wanderer of Wordsworth’s Excursion as a 
youth climbed the headland at sunrise, and 
beheld tho sun bathe the world in light; 
when in the silent faces of the clouds he 
read “ unutterable love ; ” when thought ex¬ 
pired in ecstacy ; when his mind was 

“ R;ipt into still communion that transcends 
Thu imperfect offices of prayer and praise,” 


was he in reality declining to approach 
nature in the more excellent way P Would 
he have been employed in a more spiritual 
manner if he had set himself to investigate 
what in tho kingdom of heaven may bo 
symbolised by a sunrise on onr earth ? No, 
let that which touches, which thrills, which 
arouses, which inspires in the external world 
be accepted absolutely for what it is ; if at 
any time a dawn should widen upon tho 
heart or conscience of tho individual man or 
of humanity, then all tho glory and fresh¬ 
ness of tho visible dawns will suggest them¬ 
selves to interpret the new experience, to 
exalt by their associations tho new blessed¬ 
ness : “ Unto you that fear my name shall 
the sun of righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings ; ” “ the day-spring from on 
high hath visited ns.” 

The historical chapters of Principal 
Shairp’s Study contain fine observations, 
delicate touches of criticism, but, with tho 
exception of the chapter on “ Wordsworth 
as an Interpreter of Nature,” they are too 
slight and too inaccurate to be held satis¬ 
factory as even a popular treatment of the 
subject. Thus, in the section which deals 
with Chancer, the single illustration given 
consists of a number of stanzas from a poem 
of which, beyond reasonable question, 
Chaucer did not write one line. In study¬ 
ing Chaucer from Principal Sliairp’s point 
of view it would have been of tho highest 
importance and interest to distinguish be¬ 
tween the conventional poetical feeling for 
nature of the period, and Chaucer’s charac¬ 
teristic individual feeling. Tho “ morning- 
star” of onr poetry was in reality the 
evening-star of a great age, highly complex 
in its civilisation, and around him was dif¬ 
fused the rich colouring of a sunset. 
Chaucer describes with affection a garden 
“quaint and old,” says Mr. Shairp—a 
garden trim and artificial, a walled-in plea- 
sance; bat was not this that same garden 
of which Lady Oyseuso kept the door, the 
garden through which Deduit and Bel 
Accueil went wandering ? The line which 
Principal Shairp notes as remarkable, 

“ Nature, the vicars of the Almightie God,” 


was appropriated by the poet to his own use 
from tlie Roman de la Rose. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to qualify 
a remark of Principal Shairp, made with re¬ 
ference to a supposed defect in Shakspere’s 
feeling for nature. While we find in Shak- 
spere’s writings “ many notices of the fields, 
the forest, and the sea, and of the way they 
affect human imaginations, there is no 
allusion to the effect of mountain scenery. 
It could not have been said of him 
' The power of hills is on thee.’ ” 


And the critic proceeds to render his obser¬ 
vation more precise by quoting a state¬ 
ment of Mr. Ruskin: “ The only thing be- 
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longing to the hills that Shakspere seems to 
feel as noble was the pine.tree, and that was 
because he had seen in Warwickshire clumps 
of pine occasionally rising on little sand¬ 
stone mounds above the lowland woods.” 
This is not precisely a correct statement of 
the facts. It is true, of course, that Shak¬ 
spere had not Wordsworth’s mountain feel¬ 
ing ; his imagination does not often choose 
its point of vision among the heights; “ the 
power of hills ” waB not on Shakspere in 
its mysterious grandeur and solemnity. 
Still Shakspere felt, and felt vividly, the 
beauty of some aspects of mountain land¬ 
scape, and of mountain objects other than 
the pine. Would we behold the light of a 
northern dawn gradually possessing itself 
of the ridges of the hills P 

“ But see, the mom in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill.” 

Or the quicker and gladder outbreak of the 
southern day ? 

“Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 

Or the glory npon the hills of a morning 
which will not keep its promises of splen¬ 
dour ? 

“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye.” 

Or would we see the mountain-mist now 
hanging low, and now severed and blown 
apart and upward by the winds ? 

“ But when a black-faced cloud tho world doth threat, 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding, 
From earth's dark womb some gentle gust doth get. 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing." 

Surely Shakspere’s eye had dwelt with 
interest on the hills and the wreathing 
mist, or these lines would not have suggested 
themselves to him. The melting of moun¬ 
tain snows (V. and A., 750), the purity of 
mountain springs (B. of L., 1077), the free¬ 
dom of mountain winds (Temp, i., 2), are 
among the comparisons of Shakspere. The 
heroic Theseus and his Amazonian bride will 
climb the heights to enjoy the prospect and 
the music of the chase; Othello exalts the 
romantic ardour of Desdemona with a tale 
of adventure among “ hills whose heads 
touch heaven ; ” Hamlet’s father bore him¬ 
self in attitude aB fair as that of the divine 
herald “ new-lighted on a heaven-kissing 
hill." When the Black Prince conquered 
at Cressy 

“ His mountain sire, on mountain standing 
Up in the air, crowned by the golden sun," 
watched the deeds of his heroical child. The 
thrice uttered “ Hail, heaven ! ” of Belarius 
and the noble hoys of Cymbeline, as they 
step into sunshine from the shadow of their 
cave and gaze up the heights, is a note 
struck in harmony with their surrounding. 
It is the aristocrat boor come from “ Lud’s 
town,” it is Cloten who insultingly styles 
the gallant Guiderius a “villain moun¬ 
taineer ; ” it is Pistol who names that brave 
and erudite man of war, Fluellen, a “ moun¬ 
tain-squire.” Uniformly, through the writ¬ 
ings of Shakspere, greatness and beauty are 
associated with mountain-heights and moun¬ 
tain objects. 

It is to be regretted that so excellent a 
critic as Principal Shairp, in tracing the 
growth of the poetical feeling for nature, 
should have omitted a notice of Cowley’s 


beautiful essay on “ Solitude; ” that he 
should have passed by Marvell with a word 
of too-faint praise; and that Dyer, a poet 
whom Wordsworth honoured, and who 
stands in point of date side by side with the 
Scotch poets Thomson and Allen Ramsay, 
should not receive a passing recognition. 

“ Yet pure and powerful minde, hearts meek and 
still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay, 

Long as the shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 

O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aerial waste; 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on GroDgar Hill! ” 

The chapter on Wordsworth is admirable, 
and may be read with advantage in con¬ 
nexion with Principal Shairp’s previously- 
published essay on that poet. By an over¬ 
sight Wordsworth’s “ Letter to the Bishop 
of Landaff,” with reference to the French 
Revolution, is spoken of as having been 
published in 1793. No one, doubtless, is 
better aware than Principal Shairp that the 
letter lay unpublished and inaccessible until 
it was made public by the well-timed energy 
of Dr. Grosart. Edward Dowden. 


British Industries. Sea Fisheries, by E. W. 
H. Holdsworth, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Ac. Salmon 
Fisheries, by Archibald Young, Commis¬ 
sioner of Scotch Fisheries. (London: 
Edward Stanford^ 1877.) 

The leading portion of this volume is, in 
some measure, an epitome of Mr. Holds- 
worth’s admirable work entitled Deep Sea 
Fishing and Fishing Boats, published in 
1874, and already noticed in the pages of 
the Academy. It embraces, however, statis¬ 
tical information of a more recent date and 
the results of further enquiry into the sub¬ 
ject. Among British industries the sea 
fisheries hold a prominent place. Their 
antiquity is undoubted. The supply ob¬ 
tained from their pursuit off our coasts 
found its way into the Latin markets, im¬ 
mediately after, if not before, the partial 
subjection of our island to Roman do¬ 
minion, and during that opulent period of 
the Empire when luxuries were indulged in 
without regard to cost, and the senatorial 
tables groaned under dainties and rare-bits 
fetched from all corners of the then known 
world. The fishes captured on our sea- 
board were held in special estimation, and 
figured, the molluscae particularly, at the 
feasts given by the wealthy epicures of the 
day. But, apart from its antiquity, this 
branch of British industry has maintained, 
is maintaining, and promises long to main¬ 
tain a degree of importance of which a pretty 
correct, and certainly not an exaggerated, es¬ 
timate may be formed from a careful perusal 
of Mr. Holdsworth’s treatise and the accu¬ 
mulation of ascertained facts communicated 
through its medium. The strong position 
held by the sea-fisheries of Great Britain will 
be best shown by one or two brief extracts 
from the volume before me:— 

“ The following table, compiled from the annual 
returns published by the Board of Trade, shows 
the number and aggregate tonnage of the first 
class, and the number of the second and third- 
class fishing-boats on the register in the United 
Kingdom, in the years 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. A 
fair idea of the average size of the first-class boats 
may be gained from this Table; but it is impos¬ 
sible to estimate that of the second and third- 


class boats from these returns, and there is - a 
doubt about the accuracy of the numbers. 

“ Total number of fishing-boats registered is■,! 
United Kingdom in the years above meru.y. 
arranged according to their classes:— 


Year 

First Class 

Second Class TuM* 
* 

Boats 

Tonnage 

Boats j kg 

1872 

5,284 

145,387 

25.452 

1873 

5,510 

152,139 

24,143 f:. 

1874 

6,718 

160.041 

23,130 \ ; 

1875 

5,934 

164,441 

21,933 


It should be remembered that the boats fc-j 
first class range from fifteen to over eighty t® 
and those in the second and third cissy- a ] 
everything under fifteen tons down to the aI 
boat, each of these two classes containing m-1 
boats of both large and small size, altbott i 1 
third class consists mainly of the smaliest iaji- 
used for harbour-fishing ” (pp. 18,19j. 

From the annual Reports of the fe4 
Fishing Board:— 

“ The haddock fishing from Eyemouth *>; r-M 
successful in the early part of 1876. _v« 

boats were used with seven men in each ,<? 
and in one week in January the boats tj 
times at sea and landed 20,000 stones of 'nr -s 
which sold at an average price of 2». pssa. 
thus producing in that short period no fez 
2,0001. ... In 1807 the total value of ta 
boats, nets, and lines, in Scotland, was euz 
at 947,1091. In 1875 it had iocMs: 
1,092,2751” (p. 159). 

In 1872 tho boats and men engaged is 
herring and white fisheries on the Seal 
seaboard amounted to—boats, 15,232; a 
46,178. 

It is impossible, within the allowed ss 
to do justice to the points of intere-t a 
nected with the sea-fisheries of Gt ’ 
Britain dwelt on in this masterly pd 
tion. Mr. Holdsworth is quite an eat 
siast in the matter of his enquiry, and 
entered upon it with the heart and ns 
standing of a man who has resolved a 
plenary justice to the subject under n 
ment. On that subject he may be lot 
up to as the highest practical atnk't 
The information given by him on all mtt 
relating to our sea-fisheries is very vakil 
The sources from which it is taken 
patent and authoritative, and there is a 3 
deal of the suggestive permeating firs 
the pages under notice which only wait) 
be acted upon. 

The other division of this volume of 
British Industries relates to the Sal® 
Fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland, 
author, Mr. Archibald Young, has for sere ' 
years acted as colleague with Mr. Fra ; 
Buckland in the Commission appointed 
the Crown for watching over the interests 
the Scotch Salmon Fisheries ; and in IN *• 
collaborated with Mr. Spencer Walpole is 
Special Commission, the object of which * 
to enquire into the effects of recent legtsa) 
tion on the fisheries in question, and into fa 
operation of the Tweed Fishery Art?, 
both trusts he has shown great capacity fa 
work and much painstaking energy. 
Young is a keen and skilled angler, and tw 
fact of his being so has no doubt assisted t® ! 
render pleasant the performance of hi? ^ 5 
as a Salmon Commissioner. In the exp* 1 ' 
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n. of his subject Mr. Young has shown the 
» faculty of condensation in a remarkable 
lyree, and embraced within the compass of 
s than a hundred pages much interesting 
Liter, interesting to all—and they are not 
ew—who hold the produce of our rivers 
l their condition in lively regard. The 
njects taken into consideration and ade- 
xtely dealt with in this treatise are as 
lows :—1. The Natural History of the 
Imon ; 2. Salmon Fishery Law and Legis- 
ion ; 3. Natural and Artificial Obstruc- 
ns to the Ascent of Salmon to their 
awning Grounds; 4. Pollutions; and 5. The 
atistics of the Salmon Rivers of the United 
ngdom. 

The natural history of the migratory 
I monoids is still undergoing the process of 
ing solved. That it ever will be, to the 
I satisfaction of the enquirer, remains 
lbtful. There are very many puzzling 
ngs about it which seem to grate upon our 
nervation and reasoning powers. Never- 
less, within the last half century con- 
erable light has been cast upon the subject, 
e experiments carried on by Mr. Shaw at 
umianrig, by Mr. Young on the Shin, by 
Tav Commissioners at Stormonthfield, 
Mr. Dunbar in Caithness and Sutherland- 
e, and by many others, have helped in 
desired direction. It has been a matter 
eneral surprise that the Tweed Commis- 
ers—who collectively pride themselves 
icing a very intelligent body of men, com- 
ng with the sagacity of the Scot, the 
■pendent spirit of the Berwicker, and the 
•, so to call it, of the Northumbrian— 
dd refuse to recognise and act, for their 
advantage mainly, upon these estab- 
d discoveries. In the preservation of the 
lg of the Salmo solar they continue to re- 
t the close season to two months—viz., 
il and May—thus virtually ignoring the 
rtaiued fact that the fry of the salmon 
t$ various stages of growth help to 
date the main river and its tributaries 
i year’s end to year’s end. Consequently 
sands upon thousands of young salmon 
victims to the persecuting rod of the 
and pseudo-angler during the ten re- 
ling open months, particularly in 
nst and September. But, apart from 
a sample of waywardness and indiffer- 
as regards the natural history of the 
on, this sagacious body, although armed 
statutory powers for the express pur- 
, have all along steadily declined to do 
le with the polluters of our Border 
rs-. their excuse being utter inability— 
lease which, coming from those of the 
nan proprietors who hold part in the 
imission, has been to some extent made 
bio by their own neglect and want of 
ision. The recommendations also em- 
ed in the Report of the Special Enquiry 
imissioners, published early in 1875, ap- 
to have been practically thrown over- 
rd, or made light of, by this self- 
| ortant body; their acquiescence in the 
priuty of them, at any rate, has as yet 
forth no sign. From a feeling of deli¬ 
s', Mr. Young has touched very leniently 
>u the apathetic attitude of the Tweed 
nmissioners. No doubt the starters of 
enquiry are to blame for not following 
forthwith the suggestions made in the 


Report, but Governments and Parliaments 
are always secure in their excuse for dila¬ 
toriness. It is to bo hoped, however, that 
action upon the questions raised will soon 
be taken, and that their vital importance to 
the community at large, as well as to the 
proprietors of fishings and to anglers, will 
find general recognition. 

In the treatise under review, the Pollution 
of Rivers’ question has been dealt with both 
ably and hopefully. The statistics of our 
British and Irish salmon-fishings have been 
carefully compiled and methodically ar¬ 
ranged. Every point, indeed, proposed to 
be considered by the highly intelligent au¬ 
thor has had justice done to it; and I only 
regret that the space allotted to me in the 
columns of the Academy prevents me in¬ 
dulging in extracts both instructive and in¬ 
teresting—qualities which abound through¬ 
out. Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

Neun Capitel fiber Freie Kirche und Gewisscns- 
freilieit, von Dr. Friedrich Maassen, o. 6. 
Professor des Romischen und Canonischeu 
Rechts an der Wiener Universitiit, u.s.w. 
(Gratz : 1876.) 

When a man of abundant knowledge is 
stimulated to write by some occurrence of 
immediate interest, he generally produces a 
very interesting book; his style gains in 
vigour and directness from the definiteness 
of his end and aim, and he instinctively 
avoids the learned discursiveness which is 
one of the temptations of the mere student 
or professor. Such a work is Dr. Maassen’s 
on “ Free Church and Freedom of Con¬ 
science.” It is, in fact, a treatise on the 
relations of Church and State by one of the 
first canonists in Germany; but it is emi¬ 
nently a popular work. It is evident in 
every page upon how much learning it is 
founded, but there is no gratuitous display 
of erudition, and the style is remarkably 
bright, clear and attractive. The truth is 
that indignation produced the work ; it can 
scarcely be doubted that the papal claims to 
employ coercive power on the one hand, and 
the struggle between Church and State in 
Prussia—the “ Culturkampf,” as it is called 
—on the other, have caused its publication. 
If this consideration seems to place it in the 
ranks of political pamphlets, let no man 
think the worse of it for that; the political 
circumstances under which it was written 
have, at any rate, given vigour and anima¬ 
tion to the author’s pen. A speech or a 
pamphlet of Burke’s is none the worse be¬ 
cause the immediate occasion of it was some 
party squabble which is now utterly forgot¬ 
ten ; on the contrary, the heat of party 
contest probably lifted it above the level of 
the Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

In the first two chapters, which are brief 
and incisive, Dr. Maassen states his general 
principles—that the Church is a society 
which, according to its idea, has no right to 
apply compulsion to its members, but must 
be content with their voluntary adhesion and 
obedience; and that it is bound to tolerate 
all other forms of belief. “ In matters of 
faith every kind of compulsion is excluded.” 
And he paints in striking words the conse¬ 


quences of the neglect of this great prin¬ 
ciple. 

“Men,” he says, “have been deprived of goods 
and land, imprisoned, banished, tortured, gibbeted, 
beheaded, burnt, all because they would not utter 
with their lips a conviction which they had never 
entertained. We are indignant at the hardness 
and cruelty of heathen persecutors; but how much 
more dreadful, how much more detestable, are the 
horrors which have been perpetrated in the name 
of Christianity ! Whatever atrocities the heathen 
have perpetrated against Christians—and I do not 
wish to extenuate them—they were not done 
against such imperfect moral principles as they 
had; but we at least know .... that mere out¬ 
ward profession is nothing worth; we know that 
error is to be put down not by fire and sword, but 
by the truth.” 

In fact, the author lays it down in the 
broadest manner that a man has a natural 
right to profess any religion, or no religion, 
unhindered either by Church or State, so 
long (of course) as his principles do not lead 
him to the violation of his duties as a citizen. 

The third chapter treats of the relations of 
the heathen State— i.e. the Roman empire— 
to the Christian community. It is a rapid 
but vigorous sketch of the relations of a 
State which held “ that gods were to be 
worshipped, not because they were believed in, 
but because they were the gods of the State,” 
to a community which maintained in the most 
emphatic manner that the one God was to be 
worshipped out of sheer faith and for no other 
reason whatever. During the whole period 
of subjection to the heathen state Christian 
writers naturally prayed for toleration. 
With the accession of Constantine we come 
to the “ Roman State-Church,” which is the 
subject of the fourth chapter; a State- 
Church which in the end took this shape,. 
“ that a particular form of faith was adopted 
as exclusively dominant, all others being 
forcibly suppressed; and this, at the same 
time, lost its own freedom and became a 
[ dependent religion in the service of the 
State.” From the time of Theodosius I. 
onwards, “ only one religion could be prac¬ 
tised freely and without disabilities in the 
whole empire—that of the Church recognised , 
as Catholic and orthodox by the state.” 
During this period the leading ecclesiastical: 
writers—most inconsistently, thinks our- 
author—applauded the forcible suppression 
both of heathenism and heresy. From this 
we pass to “ Church and State in the 
Middle Ages,” occupying more than a fourth 
part of the whole book, of which it forms 
perhaps the most interesting as well as the 
longest chapter. If, during the Imperial 
State-Church period, the State had enslaved 
the Church, the Church—so far as the 
Church was represented by the Roman pon¬ 
tiffs—strove during the Middle Ages, not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to enslave the 
State. The result was that the Church itself 
degenerated more and more into a State ; for 
when it once comes to be admitted that the 
Church should put in motion the secular arm,, 
it is on the point of becoming itself a secular 
power. The next two chapters deal mainly with 
the effects of the Reformation on the German 
empire. It is pointed out with much force 
and perspicuity how the utter chaos which 
followed the breaking-up of the old organisa¬ 
tion led to the secular princes seizing the 
ecclesiastical authority in the “ evangeli- 
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cal ” States; what was at first looked upon 
as a temporary expedient became a perman¬ 
ent institution. And even in those States 
which remained Catholic the great shock 
occasioned by the separation of so many 
kingdoms from the Papal Church led to an 
immense exaltation of the secular at the ex¬ 
pense of the ecclesiastical power; almost 
every sovereign in Europe took measures to 
limit the exercise of papal authority within 
his dominions, and often interfered directly 
in Church discipline and other matters which 
had hitherto fallen under purely ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. This was especially the case 
with the legislation of Maria Theresa and of 
Joseph II. in Austria. 

So far, everything that Dr. Maassen has 
said appears to be in the direction of con¬ 
demning the exercise of coercive power by 
the Church on the one hand, and the inter¬ 
ference of the civil authority in matters 
properly ecclesiastical on the other ; but in 
the eighth chapter we find him, to our great 
astonishment, expressing warm approbation 
—with some reservations as to details—of 
the Austrian Concordat of 1855; a Concordat 
which granted almost everything that a Pope 
of the thirteenth century could have claimed, 
including the direction of education, the en¬ 
forcement of clerical discipline by means of 
the secular arm, and an episcopal censor¬ 
ship of books. It was, indeed, conceded 
by the Pope, as a special favour required 
by circumstances, that clerks offending 
against the law of the land might be 
brought before secular courts, but even here 
proceedings were encumbered by elaborate 
provisions. In fact, the mediaeval coercive 
Church, the object of Dr. Maassen’s abhor¬ 
rence, was in essentials restored, except 
that, in deference to modem sentiment, the 
rack and tho stake were kept out of sight. 
That this treaty should have come to an end 
in 1870 is not wonderful, but it is wonderful 
that Dr. Maassen should ever have thought 
it compatible with freedom of conscience. 
When he comes to the “ Culturkampf,” the 
condition of the Roman-Catholics in Prussia 
under tho famous Falck-laws, he loses his 
self-control altogether, and becomes simply 
abusive. Yet surely if Dr. Maassen’s con¬ 
ception of Christianity—that it deals only 
with man’s inner life—is the true one, it 
can hold its course unhindered by Prussian 
legislation, or, indeed, any legislation what¬ 
ever. 

Of the work as a whole we may say that 
the first seven chapters contain the most 
interesting sketch of the relations of Church 
and State in Europe that we have yet 
met with. It is so able and well-written an 
account of the region which it traverses, 
that it is to be regretted that it is not more 
complete. It says nothing, for instance, of 
Frederick the Great’s recognition of the 
principle of the equality of all religions before 
the State, nor of the provisions of Napo¬ 
leon I. for the Roman Catholic and other 
confessions. It says nothing of the relations 
between Church and State in Great Britain 
and in the United States of America, though 
this is a branch of the subject which ought 
to be particularly interesting to the, author, 
for his principles seem to lead him irre¬ 
sistibly to favour such a position for the 
Roman Catholic Church as that which it 


occupies in this country and in the United 
States, where it is neither helped nor hin¬ 
dered by the civil government, and can 
exercise no jurisdiction otherwise than by 
the consent of its members. This obvious 
conclusion he does not draw, and he fur¬ 
nishes a proof that a man may be keen- 
sighted and critical in matters of his¬ 
tory who is neither one nor the other in 
matters which immediately surround him. 
The truth is, that he does not hold firm to 
one conception of “ the Church.” He some¬ 
times argues as if the conception with which 
he starts, of a society for worship, dealing 
solely with the hearts and consciences of 
men and holding aloof from all political 
objects, were applicable to the existing 
Roman Church; and he also seems to 
forget that a body of clergy taking pay from 
the State, or endowed with property and 
privileges over which the State lias control, 
cannot expect to hold their position without 
conditions. No State can endow, or permit 
the endowment of, a hostile power in the 
midst of it. The clergy, in such cases, enter 
into a contract of their own free will, and it 
is no violation of the principle of religious 
liberty to hold them to their bond. It is a 
curious instance of the way in which even a 
powerful and philosophical mind is in¬ 
fluenced by the state of things in which 
it has been brought up, that Dr. Maassen 
does not seem to be aware, that to grant 
freedom of worship to all confessions “ recog¬ 
nised by the State ” is not to grant religious 
liberty. S. Cheetham. 


Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of 
Elizabeth. Foreign Series, 1572-74. 
Edited by Allan James Crosby, M.A., 
under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (London: Longmans, 1876.) 

The three years with which Mr. Crosby 
deals in his new volume of the valuable 
Calendar on which he is engaged are not so 
full of interest in English affairs as the years 
that went before, when the intrigues of the 
Catholic party culminated in the rising of 
the North and the Ridolfi plot. The failure 
of these efforts marks the beginning, in 
1572, of a period of comparative quiet. 
The enemies of Elizabeth had gathered their 
forces for two great attempts against her 
throne and her life, and had failed in both ; 
henceforward her position was more secure, 
as it was shown that she was stronger at 
home than her enemies had supposed. But 
the greater quiet enjoyed by England at 
home was largely due to the increasing 
difficulties which overtook her foes abroad; 
in proportion as there is less of engrossing 
interest at home there are more important 
complications in foreign affairs. 

The period with which this new volume 
has to do saw many great events—the 
daring seizure of Brielle by De la Mark, 
which was the beginning of the revolt of 
the Netherlands; the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Day; the siege of Haarlem ; the 
capture of Edinburgh Castle, and the conse¬ 
quent fall of the hopes of Queen Mary’s party 
in Scotland. All these events contributed to 
the security and poace of England. The dis¬ 
missal of the Spanish ambassador on the dis¬ 
covery of his share in the Ridolfi plot seemed 


at first sight to betoken a rupture between th 
two countries; but the spread of disturtare- 
in the Netherlands that followed upon & 
revolt of Brielle and Flushing, in Apr], 
1572, made Philip II. desirous of rednci: 
the rebels before turning his forces agaitr 
England. In France the fear of Spa: -; 
influence bad caused Charles IX. and :j 
Queen-Mother to draw nearer to En?i- 
The alliance was to have been cementc. 
the marriage of Elizabeth and the Dot 
Anjou ; but Anjou was entirely in the ki. 
of the Papal party at that time, and rj~ 
religious difficulties which were not to - 
overcome. The offer was made to Elizafc. 
of the Duke of Alen^on, instead of his die 
brother, Anjou, and we have the begin;::: 
of an interminable negotiation on that in¬ 
ject. Meanwhile a league, offensive aoli. 
fensive, was made between Elizabeth ah 
Charles, in April, 1572, which provide; !■ 
the pacification of Scotland. 

Throughout the letters on these pois 
we find clearly visible the profound di-i 
of Elizabeth’s Ministers to Mary Queen e 
Scots, and their extreme desire to be n: i 
her. In France everything is done to diui 
adherents from her cause. Sir Thai 
Smith, the ambassador, brought over c® 
of Buchanan’s Detectio, both in Lath e > 
English, and distributed them abet st j 
Court; one copy was given to “oneIt* 
taigne, of Montpellier, that writeth a 
universal story of our time.” The cIkS 
against Mary’s character were hotly uia 
on every occasion, and proofs were broad 
forward to show that “ she had becol 
altogether an Hispanioll,” and that her pa 
in England were in the interest of Spa 
When the French negotiators urged in pi 
liation her long imprisonment and ll 
natural desire for release ; when they plcai 
her close connexion with France, am * 
obligations which the king felt towards a 
Smith said that he knew of one oxptdk 
to end the debate : “ Her Majesty sfcfl 
follow the advice of the Council and* 
men, and take her head from her shoula 
as justly she might do.” Walsingham vr 
to Burleigh :—“ So long as that deviii 
woman lives, neither Her Majesty n> 
make account to continue in quiet pw* 
sion of her crown, nor her faithful senm 
assure themselves of safety of their live* 
Killigrew writes from France to the Qrei 
urging her to put Mary to death, and assa 
ing her that what she does for her own pi 
servation will not be taken ill in 
where almost all have in their mood 
“ Yita Conradini mors Caroli, vita Cart 
mors Conradini.” A little later, Octowj 
1572, Killigrew is in Scotland negotiate 
with the Regent Mar and Morton on ■ 
great matter,” the delivery of Mary into ■ 
hands of her subjects, to be put to dear 1 
them; but Mar’s death put a stop to ■ 
scheme. Mr. Crosby remarks that “ it 
well for Elizabeth’s clemency, and aim 
her personal courage, that, notwitbstam 
the manifest danger in which she stood w- 
Mary lived, she did not allow herself to 
led away by these persuasions.” Itspeaks ■ 
more for her strength of mind, her keenn • 
of political insight, and her nobility of f * 
racter. She was unwilling to rid be 1 ^' 
a danger by committing a blunder. 1 
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jnisters Mary’s death would be pure gain, 
id the chance of Elizabeth’s assassination 
id -Mary's accession must have continually 
muted them with dread for their own 
tinre. But Elizabeth knew that the in- 
rav of Mary’s death would rest npon her- 
If alone, and so long as the risk was to 
■reelf rather than to the nation she seems 
have been willing to take her chance. 

On the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
iv. unfortunately, there is nothing in these 
cuments which throws much new light. 
,vo papers give an account of it, but both 
c> anonymous; they say, however, that the 
■vL-crs of the massacre were the Queen- 
other, Monsieur, Nevers, and Tavanncs, 
id that Grammont and Bonchevannes were 
le revealers of the supposed conspiracy of 
io Huguenots which gave it colour ; after 
■o massacre the king became “so bloody 
at it is impossible to stay his thirst to 
each the same in innocent blood.” Guise, 
the other hand, is said to bo more morci- 
!, and to have exerted himself to save some 
the victims. The events of the last 
Mtlis of Charles IX. are told with con- 
lerable minuteness in the letters of Dr. 
Je. To the end Charles IX. was blood- 
rety, and the rupture between him and 
younger brother naturally excited much 
Jrest in the English Ministers, who still 
l before their eyes the possibility of 
nbeth’s marriage with Alen^on. Even 
at from the question of marriage, the 
■ession of Henry III. was looked npon 
b great suspicion; and it was hoped that 
■nijOn might head a party whose policy 
;bt be more favourable to England than 
tof the new king, whose first expressions 
rards England were contemptuous, and 
o showed no signs of renewing the League 
Blois. 


)f affairs in the Netherlands this volume 
tains much important information. The 
** of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who, 
July, 15/2, went to Flushing with 600 
glish volunteers, show us the difficulties 
fer which the Netherlanders laboured, 
e Dench and English volunteers regarded 
b other with so much suspicion that the 
gistrates could scarcely keep peace be- 
them. Gilbert writes that 


the Queen will leave him to do it ho will 
ou * a mutiny between the townsmen and the 
Mn, and will take the townsmen’s part and 
me tor it, and all his people with him, 
they cut all the French in pieces and the 
'*raor also.” 


to| jther letter of his thero occurs a very 
aracteristic remark about Elizabethan di- 
E'lcy. Gilbert says that ho knows that 
- Queen and Lords of the Council “ are 
• t ' mes forced to pretend that which 
. nothing desire,” so he will treat letters 
1 te ouneil recalling him as mere forms, 
ui nf i arghle - v vvr lte privately as well. 
>ti tk t p , mu *- ua l dread of French and Eng- 
■ , rince °f Orange had to gather such 
st rr, f ° r rt ‘ s ' st a,nce to Spain as he could 

•edSSTl i A -’o tter ° f WilI!am HfiamC ’ 

tarview K ’ti a u ’ ? lves . an account of an 
Wt;- lt l Orange which bears a strik- 
,ltr 'otisin 0n ^A*' 0 ^ ua poetical wisdom and 
•'«ikn e „„' c t T ran S 6 pointed out the real 
‘The Kin, 8pam: - 


S of Spain has neither havens, shipping, 


or skilful mariners to attempt any enterprise, 
the Protestants having the rule of the seas, and 
he not able to supply his lack from Spain, ns all 
apparel fur a navy must come chiefly by means of 
the Low Country.” 

If England declared against him he could 
neither maintain the war in the Low Countries 
nor attack England. For himself, Orange 
said, he had nothing to gain and would rather 
live quietly in Germany on his possessions. 
Bnt the Netherlanders were determined to 
resist:— 

“ Rather than they would fall into the Spaniards' 
bands they would not only die with their country, 
but, before they died, entangle the same with 
such a devil as should root out the name of the 
Spaniards for ever from them.” 

The papers treating of affairs in Scotland 
are numerous and important. They agree 
in showing the Scottish nobles on both sides 
to be chiefly influenced by personal motives, 
and the main obstacle to peace to be the 
general desire to grow rich at tlie expense 
of opponents. Killigrew speaks of the 
young king at the age of eight as able to 
speak French “ marvellously well,” and to 
read a chapter out of the Bible into French, 
also as able to use pretty speeches, and to 
dance “ with a very good grace.” This last 
remark, as Mr. Crosby observes, is contrary 
to the general notion that James was infirm 
in his feet from his birth. 

We cannot do more than indicate a few 
of the points of interest which the papers 
in this volume present. Mr. Crosby has 
shown great care in his abstracts, which are 
always clear and characteristic. His Preface 
is short—we wonld gladly have seen it 
longer—bnt in it he manages to call atten¬ 
tion to all the leading points which the 
papers he has catalogued have brought into 
prominence. M. Crekihton. 


THE BOETHIAN CONTRACTION'S. 

Intorno ad un MaiioscriUo del/a Biblioteca 
Alessandrina coutinente <jli Apici di Boezio 
senz' Abaco a cvn Valura di Posizione. 
Per Enrico Narducci. (Roma: Salviucci, 
1677.) 

The above is the title of a paper read in 
April last to the famous Accademia dei 
Lincei. It refers to one of the obscurest, 
and at the same time most interesting, 
passages in the history of modem arithmetic, 
and throws fresh light upon it. Was our 
modern system of notation imported from 
the East, or has it been modified from the 
Pythagorean abacus ? The present general 
opinion is thus summed up by M. Th. H. 
Martin :— 

“ L'abacus avec neuf chitfres nous est venu des 
Latins, qui l'avaient des lepoque do Boece: le 
zero s'y etant introduit independamment de 
l’influenca arabe, l'emploi do ce signo conipld- 
inentaire avait prepare l’abolition des colonnes 
tracers d'avance, et par consequent letablissemeut 
complet do notre systeme moderns de numeration 
ecrite. Cette derniere transformation du svsteiue 
de Yabacus s'est operee ii partir de la fin du premier 
tiers du XII” siecle; elle a «St<5 sinon ameutfe, du 
moins propagde et rendue vulgaire dans l'Kurope 
occidental, par l’exemple des Arabes, qui eux- 
memes, pour leur notation arithmetique, dtaient 
disciples des Indiens ” (Uittoire de l"Arithmetique, 
Paris, 1857, p. 41). 

The zero constitutes the peculiarity of the 


present system by the ease and certainty 
with which it indicates the locnl value of the 
figures. This cipher is not named in the 
passage iu the geometry of Boethius de¬ 
scribing tlie Mensa Pytbagorea, nor would 
it be absolutely requisite in a mechanical 
abacus. By drawing vertical lines upon the 
page and appropriating the spaces to the 
units, tuns, hundreds, and so on, a graphic 
abacus could be made indicating the highest 
numbers by nine figures only. The idea might 
then easily occur of placing some symbol in 
the vacant spaces if only to indicate that no 
figure had been accidentally omitted. This 
having been done, the custom of drawing lines 
for tlio separation of each denomination of 
integers would speedily pass away. Was this 
historically the case ? Mr. Halliwell pointed 
out as far back as 1839 that the MSS. which 
exhibit the idea of local position do so ex¬ 
clusively with refereuee to the abacus. In 
the Hattonian MS., “ although tho cipher is 
used, yet its principal advantage is almost 
entirely lost; for, so far from any attempt 
being made to supersede the necessity for the 
use of the abacus, we find it expressly stated 
at tho commencement that nothing is done in 
arithmetic without tho tables covered cum 
pulcere ” (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, Second Series, i., 57). In the 
Mentz MS. the writer in describing the use 
of the abacus for multiplication actually 
employs the more cumbrous Roman nota¬ 
tion. Tho transition from the abacus to 
the use of the Boethian contractions as wo 
now employ the nine figures and cipher, 
while possible and probable, needed the 
verification of actual examples. This miss¬ 
ing link has been supplied by Signor Nar- 
ducci, who has found the Pythagorean 
numerals employed without abacus and 
with value of position. In cataloguing the 
books of tho Biblioteca Alessandrina, ho 
came across a MS. which the most com¬ 
petent judges consider to have been written 
within twenty years of A.D 1200. On tho 
first page of this work—which has for title 
“ Edicio Constantini monaehi Cass, in phy- 
sicam do diversis generibus infirmitatum ”— 
are two circles, one containing two, and the 
other three, bands of figures. These figures 
are tho Boethian contractions. Tho upper 
circle contains the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
while 10 and 20 are represented by X and 
XX. The Pythagorean numerals vary in 
type, but this Roman MS. is tho only one 
known in which the sipos or 0 is replaced 
by the X. Signor Narducci has therefore 
established the fact of the use of Boethian 
numerals with value of position at the close 
of tlie twelfth century, an earlier date than 
the “Arabic ” figures can be shown to have 
been so employed in Europe. Signor Nar¬ 
ducci points to the curious circumstance, 
surely more than a coincidence, that tho page 
on which he found these numerical circles, 
contains a passage from Pliny relating to 
Pythagoras. 

For the publication of this interesting 
document archaeologists owo a debt of grati. 
tude to Signor Narducci, by whose skill and 
erudition it was rescued from oblivion. 

William E. A. Axon. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ninth Edi. 
tion. Yol. VI. CLI—DAY. (Edin¬ 

burgh : Adam & Charles Black, 1877.) 
The new volume of this “composite of 
books ” is characterised not so much by any 
exceptional monographs as by the general 
level of excellence maintained throughout 
the minor articles. The undertaking is 
styled “ A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and 
General Literature; ” and, bearing this 
definition in view, the first criticism that 
suggests itself is the large and perhaps 
disproportionate space occupied by Bio¬ 
graphy. The advance of science and its 
recent multifarious development furnish a 
complete justification for the new issue of 
this historical Encyclopaedia. But we are 
threatened with an entirely different rate of 
progression, if the mere lapse of time is per¬ 
mitted to add so copiously to the list of 
deceased persons whose lives require to be 
treated at length. As an example of the 
danger referred to, we may instance the 
articles on Lord Dalhousie and Lord Dal- 
ling. Now, both these memoirs are mani¬ 
festly written by persons who enjoyed every 
facility for their task ; and, taken by them¬ 
selves, each of them supplies a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of their 
heroes. But they are out of scale with the 
rest of the work. They attract an excessive 
share of attention to modern English politi¬ 
cians, and tend to introduce controversies 
alien to the sober impartiality of an Encyclo¬ 
paedia. We venture to suggest to the 
editor that the intrinsic character of the 
subject, and not the accidental qualifications 
of the writer, should be regarded as the 
primary consideration. Articles of four pages 
in length ought to be limited to those names 
which really mark an epoch in “Art, Science, 
and General Literature,” and we may add 
in History also. Judged by this test, it 
must surely be through an oversight that 
Copernicus is disposed of in a most unsatis¬ 
factory column and a half. 

By way of aconement for the apparent 
ungraciousness of the above criticism, we 
propose to draw attention to some among 
the many excellences of the present volume, 
which, in average of merit, as we have 
already implied, perhaps surpasses its pre¬ 
decessors. The longer articles of special 
importance are those on “ Coal,” by H. 
Bauerman, and “ Cotton ” by Isaac Watts, 
which, by the help of illustrations and 
statistics, adequately describe two of the 
main sources of England’s wealth. In 
Science may be noticed “ Coleoptera,” by 
James Gibson; “ Comet,” by J. Russell 
Hind; “ Conic Sections,” by H. M. Taylor; 
“Corals,” by Prof. H. A. Nicholson, 
and “ Crustacea,” by Henry Woodward. 
“ Cuckow ” (sic), by Prof. A. Newton, 
whose monograph on “Birds” formed a 
prominent feature of the third volume, 
is an admirable example of the way in 
which modem science adopts and explains 
the observations of the older school of natu¬ 
ralists. In the article on “ Cuttlefish,” also, 
we learn that not only the oft-discredited 
statements of Aristotle, but also the mythi¬ 
cal stories of Bishop Pontoppidan, have been 
to a great extent verified by recent enquirers. 
Mr. A. Buchan, in treating of “ Climate,” 
shows us how far the science of Meteorology 



has advanced, and also how much yet 
remains to be ascertained, and the methods 
and the paths by which progress is hopeful. 
He leaves the impression on the lay-reader 
that this is one of those departments of 
knowledge in which discoveries of much 
practical value may be expected. Not only 
in science proper, but also in miscellaneous 
subjects, the contributors write with all the 
freshness of first-hand authorities. One of 
the first articles is that by Sir E. Beckett on 
“ Clocks,” in which we find characteristic 
vivacity of criticism displayed by this ama¬ 
teur of so many practical arts. The name 
of Arthur Joues is appended to the notices of 
“ Cribbage ” and “ Croquet,” and Mr. Faw¬ 
cett has written on “ Communism.” In 
Geography the articles on Cornwall, Cuba, 
and Damascus are particularly good. Con¬ 
secutive articles on “ Corn Laws ” and 
“ Corn Trade ” are contributed by Mr. 
Somers, in which we miss all allusion to the 
experience of British India. The following 
facts deserve to be widely known. The 
export duty on wheat of 6d. per cwt. was 
abolished in January, 1873. In that year the 
exports from British India to Great Britain 
rose to 740,934 cwts.; in 1874 the amount 
was 1,073,940 cwts.; in 1875 it was 
1,334,336 cwts.; and in 1876 it was 
3,287,230 cwts.; thus placing British India 
in the third place among the countries that 
supply Great Britain. Though Calcutta is 
the principal place of export, the bulk of the 
supplies come from the upper valley of the 
Gauges in the neighbourhood of Cawnpur, 
thus directly swelling the traffic returns of 
the railway. Mention should be made of a 
class of notices which become numerous first 
in this volume, and have been treated in a 
most judicious manner. The chief headings 
of legal knowledge in which the public is 
interested, such as Company, Copyright, 
Criminal Law, Ac., could not be altogether 
passed over; but they might have been dis¬ 
posed of in a perfunctory fashion, which 
would displease the lawyer without satisfying 
the general reader, or they might have fur¬ 
nished the occasion for abstruse law-treatises 
bristling with cases. A middle course lias 
been chosen between these two extremes: 
just so much information is given as an 
educated man would naturally look for in a 
standard work, and accuracy of statement 
is combined with clearness of exposition. 
To the article on “ Copyright ” we can give 
no higher praise than that it supersedes an 
article in the last edition which has become 
classical by frequent quotation. There is 
added by another band a summary of the 
American views on this important subject, 
now rapidly growing ripe for fresh legisla¬ 
tion. And in other cases also the cause of 
legal reform will receive a strong stimulus 
from this series of semi-popular articles, in 
which the defects of our juridical system 
are intelligently pointed out. The theo¬ 
logical articles are not so prominent as in 
some previous volumes. The Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne writes too shortly on “Cosmogony;” 
but his contributions are always valuable, 
from the exhaustive list of authorities 
quoted. He epitomises his conclusions in 
a significant passage from Browning:— 


“ David ” is the subject of a most pictures® 
sketch by Prof. Robertson Smith, which by 
its unexpected “ conservatism ” may go sea¬ 
way towards pleading his cause before th 
Free Church Assembly. “ Daniel,” also h 
Mr. Cheyne, does not offer an equal field 
descriptive art. i 

To return to the department of Biogrsr1 
proper, which in general interest as m.t 
in the number of articles occupies a 
most place in this volume. Among hiv.. 
cal names appear Columbus, Confucius,® 
Constantine the Great, with Clive and 08 : 
Cromwell for England and Conde and lb 
ton for France; in philosophy Comte,u. 
dillac, Condorcet, and Cousin collects ; 
represent nearly all that modern Francs b 
produced or borrowed, while Cudworit z: 
Cumberland are champions of a lin::. 
school of English thought; the English r.v- 
are Coleridge, Collins, Congreve, Co*r, 
and Cowper; France has Corneille, ai 
Italy, Dante ; the painter's are “OldCrte- 
Cornelius, Correggio, Cox, and Cuyp; thvna 
of science, Copernicus, Cuvier, and Dis. 
The lives of all, or nearly all, of tests 
contributed by writers who have a cLra 
speak with authority, each in his own dasij 
The chief difference lies in the greater.?! 
taneity with which some of then a? 
applied themselves as to a labourer. 
Mr. John Morley, in especial, whose hi 
Burke in the fourth volume attract I 
much attention, has here given ns era 
elaborate studies of Comte and DiiS 
marked by that discriminating appreeai 
which is nowhere more valuable than is I 
case of unpopular subjects. Mr. Svriiha 
is less discursive but not less ingenious tl 
usual in his sympathetic notice of Cong* 
in which he incidentally assigns their a 
parative rank to all our comic dramatists 
referring them to the standard of Hifl 
With this may be contrasted the exbaist 
article on Corneille by Mr. Saintsburv.id 
much pains is devoted to the bibliogn| 
of the poet. “ Clive ” and “ Dalhousie i 
written by the same hand, and in the a 
tone of promiscuous eulogy, more -•! 
priate to the soldier who founded our id 
Empire on the battle-field, than to the p 
tician who shook it to its foundation- by 
doctrine of “ annexation.” Dr. G. 9® 
has accepted a brief to pourtray Dallioo-a 
a “second Clive,” and he does not hcdl 
to ascribe to him the military glory of 
second Sutlej campaign. It is not rasj 


exaggerate his merits as an adminislrs 


but this Dr. Smith has managed to do ul 
hyperbolical assertion, which has not 0* 
yet become fact, that he constructed “«■ 
from Simla to Tibet and from Assam to Pez* 
On previous occasions we may have 1* 
hypercritical in pointing out certain sal 
which had escaned editorial srmervisioc- I 


which had escaped editorial supervision I 
is only just to state that in turning over" 
pages of this volume we have not b® 
offended by those petty blemishes which # 
apt to attract the eye of the profess- 05 * 
critic when he has no greater fault to &>“• 
Jas. S. Cones. 


“ Greek endings; each the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith’s about to die.” 


Messrs. Lippincott and Co., of London 
Philadelphia, are now issuing the Official ftp-'-' 
of the Philadelphia Exhibition, which contstt -- 
full text of every award, &o. 
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KEW NOVELS. 

r„r This Cause. By Robert Thynne. In 
Three Volumes. (London: S. Low & 
Co., 1877.) 

foiled by a Woman. By A. C. Sampson. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1877.) 

",r,o Tales of Married Life. By G. H. Craik 
and M. C. Stirling. In Three Volumes. 
(London : Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 

'he. Eoss-shire Buffs. By James Grant. 
(London: George Routledgo & Sons, 
is77.) 

r ii were not for the appearance of two 
ircvions works on the title-page of For This 
hum, it would be judged a first attempt, 
tad not & very promising one. There are all 
hr finite in construction which inexperience 
actually commits, and none of the traces 
f that dexterity which mere practice often 
rings to novelists of no great ability. For 
sample, the introductory chapter of twenty- 
ncpiges breaks ground in Melbourne, devot- 
lg seven of these pages to elaborating the 
ne nlea that it is very hot there in summer. 
r acj the reader naturally supposes that a 
>rt: >n at least of the story is to be Austra- 
m, and that both the characters introduced 
tii equal prominence will play their parts in 
But one of these two is never mentioned 
ain, while the other sails for Europe, not 
tc urn, and no further reference, save of 
a most casual sort, to Australia recurs. 
1 this prefatory matter, therefore, is not 
Jrcly surplusage, but is a positive defect in 
in. Nor do things mend very much in the 
tin narrative, because of the incurable lack 
clearness displayed by the author. The two 
nations which serve as hinges to the plot 
s that two brothers, an Australian squatter 
d an Irish squire, are left co-trustees to 
e will of a certain Lord Killery, and are 
that capacity threatened with litigation 
' the legatees, on the technical point, due 
an obscurity in the testament, whether 
8 legacies are to be paid at once, or after 
e of the legatees attains majority. The 
oii'c who, between racing and speculating, 
s involved his estate deeply, takes the latter 
iw, and applies the trust-money to the 
provement of his own lands, looking to 
e increased rental value as the security for 
couping the legatees when the time of 
yment arrives. But the whole thing is 
it so obscurely and wordily that it is quite 
'Practicable to get a clear notion of the 
ithor's intentions without more trouble 
»o it is worth. The other hinge of the 
-dry is that the same squire, having mud- 
led away the property of a ward of his, 
isn-ics him to ms daughter, who has a for- 
uie of her own, that he may be recouped 
lat way; but the couple separate imme- 
■ately after the wedding, and the gentleman 
,°es at once to the bad, takes to gambling, 
debtors’ prisons, and that sort of 
■wng generally. But if it be difficult to 
mderstand the law quaiTel, it is quite im¬ 
possible to comprehend this part of the 
™>ry, which is a hopeless tangle of confusion, 
ma de worse in one place by a monologue 
sev ® r . a l pages in explanation. There is, 

» °i failure in the characters. Three or 
our of them are obviously intended to be 
strongly individualised, such as the Car- 


berry brothers, Major Mallow (a sort of 
poverty-stricken and younger Major Pen- 
dennis), and Sir Aubrey Adare, a squire of 
a higher social grade than Carberry. But 
they are one and all mere lay figures, and 
there is a total absence of local colour. All 
the story lies in Ireland, and Mr. Thynne 
displays much familiarity with the topo¬ 
graphy of the city of Dublin, but not one 
spark of knowledge of Irish character shows 
itself. The spendthrift squire has much 
more of Leicestershire than of Galway about 
him, and even the personages in humble 
life—such as the railway-guard, the officer 
of the Marshalsea debtors’-prison, the ex¬ 
butler and actual landlord of a Dublin inn— 
not merely do not talk in Irish dialect 
—which might argue a judicious abstinence 
from unfamiliar ground on the author’s part 
—but they do not talk in Irish phrase or 
forms of thought. Their notions, and their 
way of wording those notions, are pure and 
unmixed Cockney, and are about as true to 
Irish life as they are to French or German. 
One redeeming thing there is in the story 
—which shows that Mr. Thynne does pos¬ 
sess some literary faculty, albeit imitative of 
Dickens in some of his minor writings— 
namely, the humours of a Mrs. 'Massy and 
her married daughter, Mrs. Cbantler, who 
have quarrelled over a family lawsuit. But 
he had much better change the venue of his 
next tale. 

Spoiled by a Woman contains two stories, 
which, though not mechanically separated 
by any indication in the text, never so much 
as seem to cross each other, and might have 
been just as well published independently. 
Their only visible link of connexion is that 
the heroines of each of them are represented 
as schoolfellows in the first chapter; but 
these young ladies might, so far as the story 
goes, have been merely both bom in York¬ 
shire, or in the month of July, as a reason 
for putting them into the one book. The 
half which appropriates the title tells how the 
son of one wealthy merchant is engaged to the 
daughter of another, but on his father’s ruin, 
caused by a defaulting partner, he is re¬ 
jected by her parents, and, during his ab¬ 
sence abroad to earn a home for her, she 
marries under their pressure. This nearly 
drives him mad, but on her husband’s death 
be determines to try again, and does so suc¬ 
cessfully. But a third partner in his father’s 
firm, the villain of the book, who has availed 
himself of the senior’s disappearance in 
search of the defaulter, to declare him an 
accomplice in the frauds, and to appropriate 
the whole assets to himself, owes Percy 
Ottwell a grudge, and contrives, by inter¬ 
cepting letters and the usual machinery, to 
persuade the young widow to marry him 
instead, and thus cuts him out a second 
time, whereupon he goes quite mad, and, 
taking to drink, starves his own mother to 
death, and by an attempted abduction kills 
the woman he loves with a nervous shock, 
winding up the matter by throwing himself 
out of a lodging-house window while de¬ 
lirious with fever. The other half is just as 
silly. Two daughters of a morbidly shy 
surgeon in Leeds are schoolfellows of the 
fickle Margaret Saville, who spoils Percy 
Ottwell’s life. Gilda Ray, the younger of 
the two, is invited to spend her school holi¬ 


days in Paris with the mother of a fellow- 
pupil, and disappears from her charge. 
Eva, the elder, marries a Captain Vaughan, 
and, while he is away on service, stays with 
her father. Gilda returns, after having 
fallen, and dies of consumption, when she has 
exacted an oath of silence from her sister as 
to her history. She was in the habit of 
getting letters from her seducer under cover 
to her sister, and one of these letters after 
her death falls into the hands of the elder 
Mrs. Vaughan, who objects to her son’s im¬ 
prudent marriage. She naturally treats it 
as evidence of guilt, and works on Vaughan’s 
jealousy till his wife, too proud to bear it, 
and too inexpressibly silly to tell him the 
facts, runs away, and nearly dies of starva¬ 
tion, as her mother-in-law intercepts her 
letters to her husband, till she at last com¬ 
municates with him through seeing his ad¬ 
vertisement in the “ agony column ” of the 
Times, and tells him the truth, because her 
sister’s lover is dead, though that ought to 
make no difference. Everyone in the book 
is a fool, and an uninteresting fool, and the 
smallest exercise of common sense at any 
moment would alter the whole current of 
the story. The diction is not merely melo¬ 
dramatic but ranting, and displays, not the 
power of tragedy, but the weakness of 
hysteria. The English is very far from 
irreproachable; there are such touches ns 
“consciously” for “conscientiously,” and 
“ discomforted ” for “ discomfited ; ” there is 
“Laird” for “Lord,” and “Gaul” for 
“ Gael,” in an attempt at Scotch ; and, while 
a footman is mocked by putting down feet- 
sham-peter as his pronunciation of a French 
phrase, we have pate de truffles and magazines 
de modes as a clue to the author’s own pro¬ 
ficiency in that language. 

The Two Tales of Married Life, though 
little more than genre paintings, are both 
good of the kind, and are carefully studied, 
contrasting favourably with the schoolboy 
chalks of For This Cause, and the mere 
signboard daub of Spoiled by a Woman. 
“ Hard to Bear” is the description of a large- 
natured woman who has fallen in love with 
a scholar, much as Dorothea Brooke does 
with Mr. Casaubon, only that the Roger 
Langdou of Mrs. Craik’s story differs from 
GeorgeEliot’s pedant byreal literary capacity 
and by having a buried love-story of his own, 
leaving only liking and a sense of her neces¬ 
sariness to his own comfort for his wife. 
The old love turns up as a widow, extremely 
pretty, an incurable selfish flirt of the 
pathetic and childish type, who for her amuse¬ 
ment comes between husband and wife till 
they are practically sundered. How the pirate 
and the lawful proprietor strive for the pos¬ 
session of Roger Langdon, aud how the 
victory rests at last with the wife, is cleverly 
told, not without an expression of the 
author’s view that he was not worth so 
much trouble, but that, as his wife became 
supremely happy in getting him to herself, 
it was all right from her standpoint. The 
coquettish Mrs. Elton is not a new cha¬ 
racter, nor even a new variety, but she is 
skilfully drawn, and there is much keen 
observation in the ruthless analysis of all 
her little arts and dodges to get her own 
way and provide for her amusement with no 
regard for other people. 
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The other tale in the joint work, “ A True 
Man,” is a more serious and finished sketch 
than “ Hard to Bear,” though it has not so 
many marks of literary experience and prac¬ 
tice. It is the pure treatment of just such 
a story as would have been given a coarse 
and vicious turn in the hands of more than 
one contemporary Parisian novelist, not to 
say a lady writer or two on this side of the 
Channel. A young girl falls in love with 
the wrong man in a regiment, owing to 
nursing him at her father’s house, whither 
he has been carried after a bad accident in 
hunting, and marries him, while another 
officer in the same corps,a much higher stamp 
of man, haa been just too late to win her. 
The young wife’s gradual disenchantment 
on discovering the coarse clay of which her 
idol is made—he is a man of the same stamp 
as Helen Malinofska’s husband in Blue Roses 
—is drawn with a good deal of power, notably 
shown in the fact that no attempt is made 
to overdraw the bad qualities of Captain 
Ainsworth, Alice Percy’s husband, who is 
simply a shallow, hard, and selfish man, too 
cold for daring vice, while not kept back 
by any sort of high principle, but who does 
and says nothing which ten thousand equally 
commonplace men do not think quite justi¬ 
fiable in themselves, and not to be severely 
censured in others. The story strikes the 
same keynote of failure in life as its prede¬ 
cessor, though in more tragic fashion, and 
its close is more in keeping with the domi¬ 
nant idea than if a conventionally happier 
ending had been provided. 

Mr. James Grant is a mannerist, and all 
his books belong to a type as marked as 
Lever’s earlier stories or as G. P. R. James’s 
historical novels. His latest work contains 
nine items, of which the first and longest is 
that which gives the title to the volume, a 
sentimental semi-military story of his accus¬ 
tomed kind, just good enough to provide 
harmless reading for subalterns with no 
special taste for literature, but who do not 
actually object to reading a novel so long as it 
does not require any thought to follow it. But 
every educated Scotchman is expected to be 
something of a herald and genealogist, and 
Mr. Grant is fond of referring to subjects 
of the kind, so that he really ought not to 
make the eldest son of a Scotch viscount 
a lord by courtesy, and describe him as be¬ 
coming a representative peer in virtue of his 
father’s death. The remaining articles are 
magazine padding, two or three being quasi- 
historical, and the others variously sensa¬ 
tional, but none of any consequence. The 
historical sketches are not too carefully done. 
For example, when writing of Henry Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of King James I., and 
casting incidental doubt on his supposed 
leanings to Puritanism, he omits the proof 
of the currency of that opinion in the prince’s 
lifetime afforded by the popular rhyme :— 

“ Henry the Eighth pulled down Abbats and cells, 

But Henry the Ninth will pull down Bishops and 
bells.” 

And when Mr. Grant further rates soundly 
the ignorance of those who do not know that 
this same Prince Henry was the first to wear 
the three feathers as a badge, it is clear that 
he never took the trouble to look at the 
Black Prince’s tomb, nor even at the de¬ 
scription of it in Dean Stanley’s Memorials 


of Canterbury, as else he would have found 
that the three feathers are there to be seen, 
though the Black Prince doubtless at times 
contented himself with one. 

Richard F. Littlf.dale. 


ENGLISH 8CH00L-II00KS. 

Marlow's Edward II., edited by F. G. Fleay 
(Collins'), the masterpiece of history plays at the 
time of its production, as the editor calls it, forms 
a useful addition to the list of plays available for 
study. The Introduction contains several import¬ 
ant contributions to the literature of the subject; 
a sketch of Marlow's dramatic career, put together 
for the first time; a table showing how the thirty 
parts were probably distributed among the dozen 
actors who formed the company ; and a long list 
of parallel passages from Edward II. and Shak- 
spere’s Henry VI., pointing strongly to the Con¬ 
clusion that Marlow had a largo share in the 
authorship of the latter group of plays. There 
are also brief notes, mainly critical, a glossary, 
and the passages from Stow and Holiushed on 
which the drama is based. Mr. Fleay’s name is 
sufficient guarantee for the soundness of the work, 
but it is a pity that he seems almost afraid of 
making the book interesting to a general reader. 
The Introduction is addressed mainly to those 
familiar with the history of the English drama, 
and the notes do very little towards bringing out 
the personality of the characters, or showing how 
far they aro consistent with the history. It is 
on points like these that teachers, and a fortiori 
their pupils, need help. 

We have received two volumes of the “ London 
Series of English Classics" (Longmans). Milton’s 
Paradise Regained , edited bv 0. S. Jerram, is a 
book to take rank with Messrs. Clark and Wright's 
plays of Shakspere. It has evidently been a 
labour of love with the editor to follow out the 
various trains of thought, whether biblical or 
classical, that passed through Milton's mind as he 
wrote. Till one reads Mr. Jerram's notes, one 
hardly realises how much there is in the poem 
that requires comment, or at least admits of it. In 
the Introduction there is an interesting discussion 
of Milton’s theological views. The editor con¬ 
siders the charge of Arianism distinctly made out, 
and traces the line of thought which probably 
led him in that direction. A short dissertation 
on the structure of the verse, which should have 
been rather more fully worked out to be quite 
clear, also calls for notice. The other volume of 
the series, Macaulay's Essay on dice, edited by 
H. C. Bowen, is necessarily of rather a different 
type. It is thoroughly well annotated, and 
shows considerable reading. Even the rare Life 
of dice by Caraceioli, quoted by the late Sir J. 
W, Kaye* in the Academy of April 20. 1870, 
has been consulted. There is an Introduction of 
about eighty pages, giving an account of the 
growth of European power in India, the rise and 
decline of the Mogul Empire, and the progress of 
the Mahrattas. The editor hopes that the two 
essays on Clive and Hastings will, with the 
Introductions, form a tolerably complete sketch of 
the period of Indian history. The only objection 
we should raise against some of the notes, and 
possibly against the introduction also, is that more 
information is supplied than is really necessary 
for an intelligent study of the text. Few things are 
harder than to write exactly the right kind of note on 
an expression like “the Riciuiersand the Odoacers,” 
and excessive fullness is perhaps an error on the 
right side. Both books have glossaries detached 
from the body of the notes, and kept within 
moderate limits. 

Ix is a great descent from standard books like 
those just noticed to Childe Harold, edited by W. 
Hiley (Longmans). A few specimens will suffice. 
Byron, in his own note on “ Had I not filed my 
mind,” justifies himself by a reference to the 


well-known passage in Macbeth —“ For Bsjire ■ 
issue have I tiled my mind.” Mr. Ililey Ml- - 
“ See also Henry VIII. : ‘ And front but in tL: 
file; ’ hence the meaning, to range, or ke*p - 
order”—apparently unconscious of any different: _ 
signification. A little further on wo are told A' 
Barbarossa, “ though elected Emperor of Am On- 
was Duke of Suabia.” On the same page Nv,- 
leon III. is credited with the liberation of W_■ , 
from the Austrian yoke, a very inadequate ro 
sentation of the facts. On the next par- - 
meet with the odd expression “ Some of the pc 
of Euripides, the Attic Muse,” and two p; 
i'urther on with a most perverse misundersuaL. 
of the passage— 

“ We of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear." 

On this Mr. Hiley writes: “ This pronoun fiti tu¬ 
be merged in the verb, fulfil the same office. ;•. 
the expressions ‘lord it,’ ‘carry it' with s i_: 
hand.” 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake, edited by E. I). Se¬ 
vens and D. Morris, is only second-rate. Tat 
are too many notes; some are good, but other; _■ 
untrustworthy. It is unnecessary to tell il- a 
all but means nearly, and that exhausted is s 
tieiplo in 

“ The gallant stag exhausted fell.” i 
A note like that to p 

“ On tho hunter hied his way,” 
to the effect that “ this is an example in¬ 
version, or change in the order of words, it 
them a better effect,” is a serious blemish J - 
scarcely in accordance with “ the concUc. 
modern science that the fires of nature by zvx 
mountains were rent, and other parts of the 
changed, were much more active in the ea:y:Jk 
before the creation of man.” Again, tier i 
truth, no doubt, but a certain naivete, ii 'I 
remark, “ The ancient Greeks made much prr.ra 
in painting and sculpture.” But perhaps t 
greatest objection to the book is the overwb=r_ 
amount of etymology, quite beyond the clsiss 
which Scott is usually a reading-book. ' 

An English Grammar for Elementary SA* 
(Daldy, Isbister and Go.) is apparently put to.-etl 
with care, and from good authorities, but is not 
the least suggestive of any improvement in the i 
thod of teaching. It is, after all, improved mc’i 
that we want in English grammar, not a m 
arrangement of lists and definitions. The a 
before us contains an exhaustive catalog;; 
masculines and feminines, including caterer, 
teress ; billggoat, nannygoat ; and, what is sum 
grave blunder, the neuter nouns, mankind, ir- ■» 
kind, in the same list. 

Outlines of Etymology. By S. S. Halcoa 
(Philadelphia and London; J. B. Lipprs 
and Go.) Dr. Haldeman, who is Proles- o 
Comparative Philology in the University 
Pennsylvania, has undertaken the difficult tti 
writing a text-book of Etymology for EcJ 
students, and has given some useful hints tom 
systematising the study, so far as it «a 
systematised, for those unfamiliar with ot| 
languages. The Socratic way in which a p«j 
is made to prove that redeem is not a rdl 
pound of re and deem is ingenious, and might! 
utilised in other cases by a versatile teacher. B 
it is doubtful whether the book on the wad 
accomplishes its object. The chapter on Phonriig 
(phonetics) is far too short, and only him,-« 
points that ought to be explained with great on* 
And in the Latin etymologies much is lost by f 
recognising the crude form, now adopted ia £ 
good grammars. 

We have before us several reading-books:—"- 
Scripture Progressive Reader (Murhy), in tfe 
parts, constructed on the principle of tellin-- pr¬ 
of the story in the words of the Bible, and i- : 
in the compiler’s own words ; the Imjterud lire 
(Murhy), in two parts, which, like the Scrip. '" 
Reader, is prettily illustrated; the Jt'hiuow 
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helical Header for Girls (Standard IV.) (Stan- 
id), containing' a good selection of poetry inter¬ 
red with stories on the advantages of clean¬ 
ness. srood temper, and industry, for which the 
imeuf the editor (Mr. Faunthorpe) is sullicient 
jarantee: the Sixth Reading-Book, by T. Turner 
irooiubridge), a series of original papers on the 
, lorT of the English language and kindred sub- 
fe alternating with good extracts, among which 
rroup suggesting scientific study—for example, 
tracts on “The Observation of Facts,” from 
ajjjlov and Hugh Miller — deserves special 
tire: and lastly, a First Geographical Reading- 
by T. Crampton and T. Turner (Simpkin, 
ir-iiall and Co.), which is sensible, and not 
^crowded with names. 11. W. Eve. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

r. IYalfobd D. Selby writes to ns that two 
pertant deeds have recently been discovered in 
■ Public Record Office, bearing on the family 
ton- of Geoffry Chaucer. They are written in 
a Latin, and to one of them there is appended 
al unique of its kind. 

t b announced that Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and 
have purchased the publishing business of 
ssrs. Henry S. King and Co. of Go Cornhill, 
1 Paternoster Square. The new firm will 
t on business at the latter address, Messrs. 
i's Bank and Indian Agency remaining in 
thill. 

K--RS. Longmans announce that Memorials 
l Williams-Wi/nn, edited by her sister, and 
Vermiud Government of Charles 7.(1028-1637), 
i. R. Gardiner, will appear on October 12; 
that a History of England in the. Eighteenth 
try, Yols. Land II. (1700-1700), by W. E. 
techy, will be published in December. 

tssits. Trubner and Co. will publish this 
h The Life and Writings of Lessing, by 
s Sime, which will supply a want long felt 
tgliah literature. The work will form the first 
rolumes of the Extra Series of the “ English 
foreign Philosophical Library.” 

ts Lives of Famous Poets, by William M. 
stti, now advertised for publication by 
b. Moxon and Co., is to reproduce, with 
fications and additions, the “ Prefatory 
*s to the series, Morons Popular Ports. 
tuthors thus treated are Milton, Pope, Thorn- 
Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Cole- 
, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. 
ans, Keats, Hood, and Longfellow. Besides 
, seven entirely new lives will be added; 

of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Butler, 
m, Gray, and Goldsmith; brief lists of inter- 
ite poets will also he given, so as to afford a 
*f general glance at the sequence of dates in 
h poetry. 

ssm. Geo. Bell and Sons have in the 
a new hook by Mr. Robert Giflen, of the 
i of Trade, on the Price of Stock Exchange 
fities. A principal object of Mr. Giflen is to 
'within what narrow limits is confined the 
sice of Stock Exchange manipulation; and 
apart from differences among securities them- 

s, there are general causes for the more im- 
u't fluctuations in their price. 

•Pyramid Facts and Fancies, to be published 
bssrs. 0. Kegan Paul and Co., Mr. Bonwick 
(tit together a sort of “ Handbook to the Pyra- 
’ containing a great deal of curious informa¬ 
nt a subject which has of late aroused much 
re?t in certain religious circles. 

translation of Victor Hugo's new book, 
we dun Crime, now publishing in Paris, is 
"raced bv Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. The 

* lirm will also publish The Land of Bolivar, 
or, Peace, and Adventure in the Republic of 

o-ada, by Mr. J. M. Spence, F.R.G.S. ; The 
‘ and Letters of the Non. Charles Sumner; 

* Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth; 


M. E. Yiollet-le-Duc's Mont Blanc, translated by 
B. Bucknali. 

Messrs. Bickers anb Son will shortly publish, 
uniform with Wev’s Rome and Rousselet's India, 
The Rhine from its Source to the Sea. Among 
their forthcoming reprints aro Bane’s Arabian 
Nights, with all the woodcut designs by Ilarvev ; 
a new one-volume edition of Motley’s Rise of the 
Dutch Republic-, and Dodd’s Beauties of Shake¬ 
speare, wiili Woodbury-type illustrations from the 
Boydeli Gallery. 

Mr. A. II. Moxon announces in his “Popular 
Novel ’’ series Diana Gag, by Percy Fitzgerald, 
and The Fatal Inheritance, by Mrs. S. li. Towns- 
hend Mayer. He will also publish Food Papers, 
a popular treatise on dietetics, bv S. P. Day, and 
The Story of St. Stephen, and other 1’oerns, by John 
Collett. 

The London and China Telegraph for Octolier 1 
states that a handy book of the Treaties between 
China and Foreign 1‘owers, edited by Mr. W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary to the British Legation 
at Peking, is announced as in the press at 
Shanghai. It will bring together and render 
available for general purposes of reference the 
greater portion of the various treaties and regula¬ 
tions which have been successively agreed upon 
during the last sixteen years; and the Treaty of 
Peace, Ac., between Japan and the Korea 
(Chosen). 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge have published— Non-Christian Reli- 
gious Systems: —“Buddhism,” hv T. W. Iihvs 
Davids, Esq.; “Hinduism,” by Prof. Monier 
Williams; “ Islam and its Founder,” by J. W. II. 
Stobart, Esq. Heathen World and St. Paul: — 
“ St. Paul in Greece,” by the Rev. Gerald S. 
Davies; “ St. Paul in Damascus and Arabia,” by 
the Rev. Canon llawlinson ; “ St. Paul at Rome, 
by the Very Rev. Doan Merivale; “ St. Paul in 
Asia Minor and the Syrian Antioch,” by the Rev. 
Prof. Plumptre. Ancient History from the Monu¬ 
ments :—“ The History of Babylonia,” by the late 
G. Smith, Esq., edited bv the Rev. A. II. Savce; 
“ Greek Cities and Islands of Asia Minor,” by W. 
S. W. Vaux, Esq. Specific Sulrjects; New Edu¬ 
cational Code : —“ Algebra,” bv W. H. II. Hudson, 
Esq.; “Euclid,” Books I. and II., by W. H. H. 
Hudson, Esq.; “ Elementary Mechanics,” by W. 
Garnett, Esq.; “Physical Geography,” by the 
Rev. T. G. Bonnev. Manuals of Elementary 
Science :—“The Spectroscope and its Work,” by R. 
A. Proctor, Esq. The Fifth Continent, with the 
adjacent Islands, by C. II. Eden, Esq.; Paley's 
Horae Faiilinae, a new edition, with notes, Ac., 
by Dean Ilowson; The Argument from Prophecy, 
by the Rev. Brownlow Maitland; The Great 
Captain, an eventful chapter in Spanish History, 
by U. R. Burke, Esq.; Stories from Italian 
History, by B. Montgomerie Ranking, Esq. 

Messrs. IIodder and Stoughton's announce¬ 
ments include the following :— The Origin of the. 
World according to Revelation and Science, by 
Principal Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S.; Dr. PressenstS’s 
concluding volume of The Early Years of Christi¬ 
anity, entitled “ Christian Life and Practice in the 
Early Church; ” The Jews in Relation to the 
Church and the World, a course of lectures by 
Prof. Cairns, D.D., Rev. Canon Cook, Ac., edited 
by Bishop Piers Claughton; Sir Titus Salt, 
Baronet, Ills Life and its Lessons, by Robert 
Balgarnie ; The Bible Record of Creation True, for 
Every Aye, by P. W. Grant; Letters to a Young 
Clergyman, by Rev. Canon Miller, D.D.; A 
Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia, by the Rev. Prof. Plumptre; 
The Cross of Christ: Studies in the History of 
Religion, and the Inner Life of the Church, by 
Prof. O. Zoeckler, translated by M. I. Evans, B.A.; 
Expository Essays and Discourses, hv the Rev. 
Samuel Cox, editor of The Expositor-, Sacred 
Streams, by Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S.; Side 
Lights on Scripture Texts, by the Rev. Francis 
Jacox, B.A.; Nine Lectures on Preaching, at Yale 


College, by R. W. Dale, M.A.; The. Christian 
Creed, by the Rev. Prof. Stanley Leatlies, M.A.; 
The Basis of Faith, the Congregational Union 
Lecture for 1877, bv the Rev. E. R. Conder, 
M.A. 


Mu. W. G. Harrison has published a “ Gift 
Book,” entitled Lazy Lays and Prose Imaginings. 

The Cape Monthly Magazine for June contains 
a Kafir Nursery Tale, entitled “The Story of 
Tangalimlibo.” It is contributed by Mr. George 
M. Thenl, who has also added some judicious 
notes. We are glad to learn that Mr. Theal, who 
is connected with the Education Department at 
Lovedale, Victoria East, proposes to publish at the 
local press a selection from Kafir Folklore, to be 
called “Stories of the Amaxosa.” He has engaged 
the co-operation of several educated natives ; and 
the tales will be given in the original language, 
with literal English translations and explanatory 
notes. It will readily be undertood that the great 
difficulty that Mr. Theal has to contend with is 
that of expense, for he can only publish by sub¬ 
scription. It is much to be hoped that some of 
our English students of Folklore should take this 
opportunity of assisting an enterprise which can¬ 
not brook delay, as the tales are gradually disap¬ 
pearing from the memories of the people. 

The German Classics are evidently in great 
favour in our English schools. Messrs. G. Bell 
and Sons have in the press a third revised 
edition of Schiller's tragedy of Wallenstein, anno¬ 
tated by Dr. Bucbheim ; and the Clarendon Press 
will shortly issue a second edition of Goethe’s 
Eymont, and a third edition of Schiller’s most 
popular drama Wilhelm Tell , by the same editor. 
Dr. Buchheim’s edition of Goethe’s Iphigevie will 
also appear shortly in the Clarendon Press Series. 


Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son announce 
among their autumn publication Prof. Dnncker’s 
History of Antiquity, translated bv Evelyn Ab¬ 
bott, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford (the first 
volume will contain : Book I., “ Aegypt; ” Book 
II., “ The Semitic Nations) ” ; London in the Ja¬ 
cobite Times, by Dr. John Doran, E.S.A., author 
of “Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover,” Ac.; The Life of Pius IX., 
by Thomas Adolphus Trollope; The History of 
the Indian Navy, by Lieut. Charles Rathbone 
Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S.; The Corre¬ 
spondence of Honori de Balzac, with a Memoir by 
his Sister, Mdme. de Surville, translated by Mr. 
C. Lamb Kenney; Through Holland, by Charles 
W. Wood; Old Paris and its Literary Salons, 
by Lady Catherine Charlotte Jackson, editor of 
“ The Jackson Diaries,” and “ The Bath Archives 
Among the Spanish People, by the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, English Chaplain of Jerez and Cadiz, 
author of “Untrodden Spain,” &e., with an 
introduction by the Rev. William Macpherson; 
History of the Tenth (or Prince of Wales' Own.) 
Royal Regiment of Hussars, containing the records 
of the corps, and memoirs and memories of many 
of its more distinguished members, compiled by 
William Douglas, (late) 10th Royal Hussars 
(vol. i., 1715 to 1840; vol. ii., 1840 to 1877); 
A Book of Musical Anecdote, collected from every 
available source bv Frederick Crowest, author of 
“The Great Tone Poets;” The. Life of Theodore 
Edward Hook, by Richard II. Dalton Barham, 
forming a new volume of “The Burlington 
Library; ” live Years' Penal Servitude, by one 
who endured it. We are informed that Mr. 
Bentley has satisfied himself of the authenticity of 
this narrative, which is written by one who has 
held the position of a gentleman. 

TnE A bbi5 Laffetay, the custodian of the 
library at Bayeux, has just published a “ travail 
djfinitif” on the celebrated tapestry of Queen 
Matilda. lie desires to prove that this beautiful 
art of needlework had its origin in Normandy. 

La St.-Barthflemy, an unpublished drama by 
M. C. de Kemusat, will lie shortly issued by Cal- 
mann Levy. The same publisher will also issue 
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some unprinted fragments by George Sand, under 
the title of Demieres Pages. 

M. Oh. Dedlin has just died. His Contes (Tun 
Buveur tie Bi'ere, and his romance of Chardon- 
neite, in which he describes the manners of the 
Walloon districts, in which he was born, show 
him to have been possessed of a lively imagina¬ 
tion and an original and delicate fancy. He was 
theatrical correspondent of the Pays ; but his 
exquisite talent failed to obtain recognition in 
a journal which is only interesting by reason of 
its scandalous political articles. M. Deulin’s ill- 
health, besides, was such as to prevent his books 
from giving the full measure of rus value. 

Mr. John Schmtd is copying and will edit the 
thirteenth-century French MS. treatise Lumcre as 
Lais, “ Light for the Laity,” by Fecham. Its 
MSS. are llarleian 4,390, Royal 16 E ix., and 
Bodleian 399. It is of the same class of works 
as William of Wadington’s Manuel des Pechiez 
and Roberde of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne (a.d. 
1303), edited for the Roxburghe Club by Mr. 
Fumivall. All the unprinted and uncollated 
MSS. entered in the British Museum Catalogue 
as those of Bishop Grosseteste’s Manuel des 
Pechiez —Harl. 4,971, Harl. 337 (imperfect), Reg. 
20 B xiv., Arundel 288 and 372 (imperfect)— 
turn out to be only William of Wadington’s work. 
Bishop Robert of Nicole’s (Lincoln’s) treatise is 
still to seek. 

Dr. John Koch has recast and expanded, for 
the Chaucer Society, his essay on Chaucer’s bor¬ 
rowings from Boccaccio, on the evidence for the 
existence of an earlier Palamon and Arcite by the 
poet before the writing of the Knight’s Tale, and 
on the Date and Personages of the Parlament of 
Poules. The essay will appear in the next part of 
the Society’s Essays on Chaucer, with Dr. Wey¬ 
mouth’s paper on “ Here and there in Chaucer,” or 
the evidence for two pronunciations of long e by 
the poet. Dr. Koch started for Rome on Thursday. 

Dr. Hermann Yarnhagen has been comparing 
the old Canterbury monk Dan Michel’s Ayenbite 
of. Inwyt, or Bemorse of Conscience, a.d. 1340, 
with its original, Frdre Lorens's Somme des Vices 
et des Vertuz. He finds that, as is so frequently the 
case with our early englishers, Dan Michel has fre- 
quentlymisunderstood his original—hasnotkeptthe 
distinction between a, has, and a, to, &c. Dr. Varo- 
hagen’s essay on the subject will appear soon in a 
German periodical; and, when he has completed 
his examination of the whole work, he will throw 
his results into the form of a supplement to Dan 
Michel's Ayenbite, edited by Dr. Richard Morris, 
and published by the Early English Text and 
Philological Societies. Dr. Vamhagen has also 
lately published a most instructively complete 
essay on the English word but, with full examples 
of its use and constructions from the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon to the most modem English: An 
Inquiry into the Origin and different Meanings of 
the English Particle “ but ” (Gottingen : Pepp- 
muller). Another useful publication by Dr. Varn- 
hagen this year is a list of all the essays on 
French and English subjects in those Program- 
abhandlungen, See., which Englishmen find it so 
difficult to hear of, and yet are bound to see. 
Koch, of Leipzig, publishes it. 

Mr. Frederic D. Matthew has sent to press 
for the Early English Text Society his edition of 
the unprinted prose treatises of Wyclif. It com¬ 
prises all those tracts in the late Mr. Shirley’s list 
of Wyclifs works that are not in Mr. T. Arnold's 
three volumes published by the Clarendon Press. 
On a late visit to the pretty village of Wyclif, in 
Yorkshire, Mr. Matthew found that the name of 
it was pronounced Wy-cliff, with the y long, as 
in “ Wye.” The cliffs above the Tees are a 
very marked feature of the fine scenery round. 

The session of the Leicester Literary and Phi¬ 
losophical Society was opened on Monday by the 
President, the Rev. Lewis Clayton, with a lecture 
on “ The Teaching of Shakzpere.” Adopting the 


New Shakspere Society's division of the poet’s 
career into four periods, Mr. Clayton sketched the 
characteristics of Shakspere’s art and mind during 
its successive phases. Mr. Harold Littledale lec¬ 
tures next on “ Chaucer, in Relation to his Time.” 

Jean-Franijois-Antoine Bovy, the author of 
so many well-known works in the province of 
numismatics and medal-engraving, died in his 
native city of Geneva on September 19. Bovy 
was bom in 1793, and, after completing his school¬ 
ing and apprenticeship in Geneva, went to Paris, 
and entered the atelier of the engraver Pradier, 
the elder brother of the famous sculptor of the 
colossal Victories on the tomb of Napoleon, the 
statues of the cities of Strassburg and Lille in the 
Place de la Concorde, and many other public 
works in Paris. Both the Pradiers were Genevans 
by birth. Bovy first exhibited in the Salon of 
1831, and his fame was made from that moment. 
A French critic named him “ the living tradition 
of the renowned Dassier and the Genevan medal- 
lionists of the eighteenth century.” In 1843 he 
received the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Among the best-known of his works, the Journal 
de Genbve cites the great Jubilee-medal of the 
Reformation (1835), the Battle of the Alma 
(1857), the Paris Exhibition-medal, and medallion 
portraits of Napoleon I., Arago, Goethe, Liszt, 
Chopin, Paganini, General Dufour, &c. For the 
last few years Bovy lived in Geneva. Shortly 
before his death he prepared two dies for the Swiss 
mint. The sitting Helvetia of the new franc and 
two-franc pieces shows that his cunning and 
dexterity of hand had scarcely decayed in his 
eightieth year. 

The Oxford University Commissioners, it is ru¬ 
moured, propose to devote the first year to taking 
evidence; they will then lay down principles; 
and, lastly, will receive and adjudicate upon the 
schemes of the various colleges. 

Mr. Burn, the author of Borne and the Cam- 
pagna, writes to us from Cambridge that he pro¬ 
poses, if a sufficient number of subscribers can be 
found, to publish a rilievo map of Rome in em¬ 
bossed papier mach<5, showing the configuration 
of the site of the city and the course of the Tiber 
through it. The size of the map would be 
22 x 25 inches, and it would comprise the district 
enclosed by the Aurelian walls and by those of 
the Trastevere and the Vatican. The scale would 
be Bix inches to the mile, with the vertical scale 
slightly exaggerated, in order to show the contour 
of the hills more clearly. 

On September 21 M. Germain, Professor of 
History at Montpellier, read before the Academy 
of Inscriptions a paper on the Death of Ed¬ 
ward II. He produced a copy of a document 
which he had found in a cartulary of the church 
of Maguelonne. This document was itself a copy 
of a letter written to Edward III. by Manuel de 
Fieschi, Pontifical Notary, in which he tells him 
of a statement which he received from the lips of 
Edward II. on his deathbed. According to this 
statement, Edward had escaped from prison in 
disguise, leaving his gaoler to be murdered in his 
stead. MM. de Wailly, De Loche and Delisle 
pointed out the extreme improbability of the 
story, and, in fact, there is no reason whatever 
why it should be believed. It would be curious, 
however, if any evidence could be found to throw 
light upon the time when the fiction was con¬ 
cocted. The story of Edward’s escape was suffi¬ 
ciently current in England two years after his 
death to enable Mortimer to entangle Edward's 
half-brother, Edmund of Woodstock, in a plan 
for his restoration, and in this way to bring him 
to the block. But it has generally been thought 
that the invention was Mortimer's own. It is 
possible that the Maguelonne document may 
have some connexion with the reports of 1330. 

In the Bulletin of the Archaeological Society 
of Touraine M. Gauthier has published, with 
annotations, the Cahiers ct remontrances du tiers 
ttat des villes et plat pays de Touraine, prepared 


for the States-General appointed to meet at Tw¬ 
in 1651, but which never actually came hi 
existence. This discovery will, no doubt, fumih 
new material for the work on the Statee-Gem; 
of France undertaken by M. Picot. 


M. Charpentier, of Paris, is about to i® 
under the title of L’Orient, in two volumes, tb 
studies on Eastern subjects contributed bv t; 
late Thdophile Gautier to various journals u! 
magazines. 

The Rev. S. J. Whitmee’s Comparative Om. 
mar of the Polynesian Languages is in a fair -x, 
of progress, and the materials for his Compart. 
Dictionary are also gradually accumulating. C* 
tributions have just been received from Tahiti a; 
the Hervey Islands; and a French gentleman hi 
promised a vocabulary of 6,000 words in the G ru¬ 
bier Island dialect, 2,000 words in tbs lira 
dialect, and about the same number of work o 
two dialects of the Marquesas Islands. Tin im¬ 
portance of this promised contribution cu built 
be overestimated, as the dialects mention-! i 
belong to remote regions in the Malayo-Polp-a: 
area, and Mr. Whitmee had scarcely hopt-i i 
obtain any information regarding the first two i 
them. lie believes that the existence of tv,- 
dialects in the Marquesas Islands indicate i 
mixed race, as he has not hitherto found ~ _ 
dialects in a single cluster of islands, eicss i t 
connexion with other signs of a mixture of tit ! 
This is the case in Uvea (Loyalty Islands), rat 
the Malayo-Polvnesians and Negrito-Polpee , 
are both represented; in some islands of th‘)* j 
Hebrides, and at Rotumah. He has long as- ' : 
rienced a difficulty in explaining the existem: i J 
customs not purely Polynesian, such as cmev* 
ism, in the Marquesas; but all becomes clear if at 
can suppose that these islands were originti; - 
inhabited by a Negrito population. j 

Dr. F. J. van den Harn has published (Bril 
the first part of the Arabic text of i fe? 
putation for the Mohammadan religion again-: 
Christians, written by Es-So'ndi, in Egypt, at ;* 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 'Vk 
finished, the work will contain a Latin versi 
and notes. It promises considerable interest 

Prof, de Gofje continues his Bibliotheca 
graphoram Arabicorum with a second part, csi 
taining the Vine et Regna (Kitab el-Mosaiik writ 
Memalik) of Ibn-Hawkal, and a third, preser/rJ 
the first part of El-Mukaddesi’s Description of'Jg 
Mohammadan Empire. The name of M. de G m 
is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy J 
learning with which these two important Arisi 
texts have been edited. 


The second part of Dr. G. Jahn's edition of tig 
text of Ibn-Ya’ish’s commentary on the Muliag 
of Ez-Zamakhshari has appeared. 

M. C. Fredericks Bibliotheca Orientals, a A 
of all books, papers, serials, and essays publ 
in 1876 in England and the colonies, Geraai 
and France, relating to the East, is well arranc*^ 
and, so far as we can judge, tolerably compiev' 
Including as it does papers appearing in si! ti 
principal journals and reviews on Eastern matte:* 
it will be found exceedingly useful by all Orient* 


ists. 


The most interesting paper in the Numwc 
Chronicle, vol. xvii., part i., is one by Mr. i "• 
Madden on Christian emblems on the coiK fl 
Constantine. The greater part of it, however. 4 
taken up with the annals of Constantine's reig¥ 
and the few pages occupied with the emblem; st®- 
chiefly concerned with the monogram vsriwmj’ 
interpreted XP, IX, and a six-rayed star. 
look for more results from the following p'^! 5 - 
Baron B. de Koeline has an essay on draclns 
of Aristarchus, Dyuast of Colchis; and Mr. j- 
Cochran Patrick begins a series of notes on 
medallic history of Scotland, dealing in u 
present article with the medals of the Stewar-- 
before the accession of James VI. to the throne o 


England. 
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. L. Kenyon’s edition of Hawkins’s Silver Coins 
' England, Lenormant’s Monnaies royales de la 
t/dif,' Bompois' Monnaies des Macddoniens, Lane- 
'.Kile’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 
tiueum, vol. ii.; and tlie usual notices of 
umak 

Jm Nrnen Reich, No. 38,contains a sympathetic 
d pleasantly-written article by Herr Erich 
limidt on Friederika Brion, Goethe's love during 
i Strassburg period. The paper is founded on a 
ok recently published concerning the family, 
) home, and the local traditions of the parson's 
ughter of Sesenheim—or more correctly Sessen- 
im—by Pfarrer Lucius, the present incumbent 
the parish. The article and the book well 
nitrate the principle, “ nihil Goethani a me 
,enum puto,” which stands at the head of the 
rmer. But the dangerous length to which this 
inciple may be carried is shown by the publica- 
,n, in the last bub one number of the same 
riodical, of two of Goethe’s MS. letters ad- 
ssed to a professor at Mayence, containing little 
re than the introduction of a friend and a few 
rds of thanks in the well-known formal diction 
the poet's latter years. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


t Chairman of th« Executive Committee of 
Palestine Exploration Fund informs us that 
«8 received a telegram from Lieut. Kitchener, 
.,announcing the completion of the scientific 
w of Western Palestine. This finishes the 
rioua undertaking, which has been continu- 
f pursued in the face of many difficulties for 
t than five years. It now only remains to 
It out the map of Palestine, which will consist 
wenty-six sheets, on the scale of one inch to 
le. each sheet being accompanied by its own 
air. The survey party is expected home 
re the end of the year. 

n following description of the chief features 
le province of Hiuga, in which the Satsuma 
Is lately took their stand, given by the Osaka 
», a Japanese paper, possesses some in 
t:— 


« province of Hiuga is mountainous, thero not 
? > hat pieco of ground measuring one square 
nee-fields are consequently seldom seen. The 
bitants oat only Indian corn and rivor fish, soa 
being odIj obtainable on the coast. Rice is 
nluring the first three days of each year. The 
of the people are tho same as those of the 
loeans, the womon being distinguished by their 
hair; tho people of Nobeoka, however, are said 
more civilised. By the side of Mitaimura there 
small hill named Takamagahara, which hits a 
- reputation in conseqnonce of tho gods and 
<*ees haring been reported to have inhabited it 

fen days.Had tho Shimpuren of 

einoto been driven to this place, they would 
perished by starvation, without any fighting, 
it is against their faith in the gods and 
'aws to eat in the neighbourhood." 


'East accounts from Shanghai we learn that 
E. Culborne Baber, of H.M.’s Consular Ser- 
,'ras about to leave Ohung-king forChoug-tu, 
ra pital of Szechuen, with a view to making a 
through the western districts of the pro- 


HI; Brisbane Courier states that a party has 
Kturned from an exploring expedition to the 
h ard. They report that the new track is all 
tern be desired for wheel traffic. The pro- 
new port is distant from Thornborough 
t i^ ue north-east. The road passes 
Kingsborough and the reefing country 
t the Granite, and through that range by a 
e Surge; then across about twenty-five miles 
naesy plains—magnificent grazing or agricul- 
^"ntry, we ** wa tered by the heads of the 
™ver and other tributary creeks; thence 
an ***7 R*P in the dividing range to the top 
» coast-fall, where a large river, named by 
^overers the Mowbray, falls in three 


cataracts over 400 feet. The proposed township 
will be on a sheltered cove adjoining the south 
side of Island Point, four miles north of a river 
which is thought to be the Mossman. The site 
is described as a splendid one, well timbered and 
grassed, with abundance of fresh water and a hard 
sandy Ibeach. Soundings taken from a native 
canoe shewed seventeen feet of water 200 yards 
from the shore. 

The September number of the Bollettino of the 
Italian Geographical Society contains a long letter 
from Captains Cecchi and Sebastiano Martini, 
written from Tuli-IIarro on July 17, where, as 
we mentioned last week, they had been detained 
for over a month, when on their way to rejoin 
the Marchese Antinori’s expedition in Eastern 
Africa. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the Margary 
Memorial Fund, held at Shanghai on August fi, 
it was finally decided to accept a graceful cross, 
designed by Messrs. Ividner and Gory, of that 
port. The total amount of the subscriptions is 
about 600/. 

Messrs. Trubner and Co. will publish early 
this month an edition of the privately printed 
Report of Mr. J. K. J. de Jonge, on the Barents 
relics, recovered a year ago by Mr. Charles L. W. 
Gardiner, and presented to the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment. The Report, which ha9 been translated by 
Mr. S. R. von Oampen, will in this edition be 
accompanied with a Preface by the translator, 
dealing with the whole subject of the relics, as 
well as sketching the voyage of Mr. Gardiner; 
also with a map of Novaya and the Kara Sea, 
showing the tracks of Gardiner and Carlsen, and 
of the Dutch navigators, and a facsimile of the 
celebrated “ Scroll,” nearly every word of which 
has been deciphered, signed by Barents and 
Ileemskerck, and left in the powder-horn before 
their departure from Novaya Zemlya in 1607, as 
stated by Gerret de Veer. 


reviews and magazines. 

The October Contemporary contains a lucid ex¬ 
position of the theory of the Divine Guidance of 
the Church, where it resides and how far it 
extends, by the Bishop of Salisbury. Dr. Moberly 
steers a media via between the somewhat vague 
view propounded by Mi - . Lyttelton in the August 
number aud the mediaeval theory, which is iden¬ 
tical with tho view of the Church of Rome, and 
is held more or less indistinctly by many of our 
clergy. The Bishop maintains a widely didused 
participation of the whole Church in its divine gift, 
but, compatibly with this, an apostolical succes¬ 
sion, to exercise the sacred powers of the Church 
collective. His arguments are candid and cogent, 
and he happily enforces them by pointing to the 
working during the past ten years of the elective 
synod of clergy and laity in the diocese of Saruin. 
Dr. Hack Tuke discusses the results of modern 
legislation for the insane in a hopeful spirit, 
and deprecates the direct abolition of private 
asylums. Mr. Freeman, under the head of 
“ Neutrality—Real or Pretended,” has a fling at 
Lords Derby and Beaconsfield, at Mr. Layard, at 
“ Hobart, Baker, and the rest of the gang.” Mr. 
Howell deals with tho question of apprenticeships 
and technical education in reference to Trades 
Unions, and does not despair of a well-considered 
scheme under Government aid. Mr. Taylor Innes 
works out the Roman trial of Jesus Christ, as the 
supplement to that by tho Sanhedrim ; and Prof. 
Beyschlag, of Berlin, has a defence of the Fourth 
Gospel ngniust the modern assaults of the 
Synoptists. It is, however, a refreshment amid 
a collection of matter drier than common to come 
upon Mr. Baring Gould's paper on the “ Early 
Christian Greek Romances ” (a very imperfectly 
known sequel to the Greek romances of Ileliodo- 
rus and his fellows), in which the early ages of 
the Church found a wholesowo or harmless sub¬ 
stitute for popular aud pagan love-romances, some 


of which had emanated from bishops and con¬ 
verts in their chrysalis state. 

Frasers Magazine pays a just and hearty trih uto 
to the memory of William Longman ; and contai ns 
a somewhat one-sided and narrow article on 
“ Clericality.” It is unjust to the English clergy 
where it imputes to them deficient interest in the 
labourer’s question some time back, and where it 
espies a danger of the English clergy becoming, 
like the modern French priesthood, echoes and 
satellites of their bishop. A. K. H. B. hns a 
genial Broad-Church survey of “ Dean Stanley's 
Addresses and Sermons delivered at St. Andrews,” 
which is full of what he deems the perfect 
success with which the Dean has ventured to do 
what an eminent and judicious Anglican Bishop 
shrank from doing some years ago in Perthshire. 
The writer, however, in the close of his remarks, 
seems to have missed in Dean Stanley’s sermons 
an emphasised statement of the distinctive doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. Mr. Turner continues his 
“Studies in Russian Literature,” and Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton his “ Quarter Sessions under William aud 
Mary from Original Records,” in the counties of 
Devon and Bucks. A pleasant article on “ Pro¬ 
gress of Colonisation in Algeria,” by M. B. E., 
gives a charming account of the climate, scenery, 
and variety of interest in that French fashionable 
colony, with special notice of its wines, its flower- 
farms for the manufacture of perfumes and essences, 
and its hygienic Eucalyptus plantations. 

In this month's Comhill we dip further into the 
complexities of the plot of the new story, “ For 
Percival,” and divine in the penultimate chapters 
of “ Erema " an elemental catastrophe which may 
possibly cheat the hangman or the criminal- 
lunatic asylum. In a clever and subtle paper on 
“ Carving a Cocoa-nut,” a shrewd art-cntic pro¬ 
poses an antidote against the prevailing tendency 
to neglect the commoner and more sensuous com¬ 
ponents of aesthetic feeling for more intellectual, 
but less universal, constituents. “ Experiences of 
an Indian Famine ” supplies the seasonable “ pa¬ 
bulum ” of the passing hour for philanthropic 
readers; while a backward glance upon the Swiss 
Bath of Baden, in Aargau, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, by the same writer who de¬ 
picted its humours of an earlier date, some num¬ 
bers ago, amuses us with the manners of Baden 
belles and Zurich ladies sketched by one David 
Francis de Merveilleux, an officer in the service 
of Louis XV. of France. A more solid attraction 
is provided in a criticism of Philip Massinger's 
dramas in “ Hours in a Library,” which contrasts 
the melancholy of this dramatist's mood and his 
interest in ethical problems, as evinced in such 
dramas as the Virgin Martyr or the Renegade , 
with the dashing and reckless, though not un¬ 
graceful, buoyancy of his friend Fletcher. The 
writer brings into prominence the strength and 
weakness of Massinger's dramatic creations; the 
higher sense of feminine dignity and purity 
evinced in them than in the works of the con¬ 
temporary stage; the sentimental chivalry and 
somewhat morbid morality which animate him, 
and the lack of backbone in his villains, and of 
vigour, for which impulse is substituted, in his 
heroes. Next to this paper we Rhould rank a. 
topographical talk about the “ Environs of Lon¬ 
don,” based, of course, on the charming volumes 
of Mr. Thorne. 

In the Canadian Monthly (whole number) 
William Black’s “Green Pastures” is still rife 
with interest, and the shorter tale of “ Selma ” has 
another number to run. F. Louise Morse contri¬ 
butes a study of Shelley. An amusing paper con¬ 
trasts the modem Aztecs, as seen by the writer, 
with the fancy figures familiar to us in the pages 
of Prescott, and does much to convince readers 
that “ the commercial spirit of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is a deadly enemy to poetry.” Sir Julius 
Vogel’s “ Greater or Lesser Britain ” is reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 

The Conference of Librarians opened its proceed¬ 
ings on Tuesday, at the London Institute, Finsbury 
Circus. Over 200 persons have joined, including 
representatives from France, Italy, America, and 
A ustralia. It is to be regretted that such a centre 
of literature as Germany was not more largelv re¬ 
presented; but this deficiency could not have 
arisen from any want of sympathy with the objects 
of the meeting. The organising committee recom¬ 
mended the following gentlemen, who were unani¬ 
mously elected as the Council of the association:— 

President. —Mr. J. Winter Jones, librarian of 
the British Museum. 

Vice-Presidents. —Sir Redmond Barry, president 
of the (Melbourne) Public Library of Victoria; 
Mr. Jas. T. Clark, keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh ; Rev. II. 0. Cose, Bodley’s 
librarian, Oxford ; M. Leopold Delisle, adminis¬ 
trator-general of the Bibliothcque Nationale, 
Paris; Rev. Dr. Malet, librarian of Trinity College 
Library, Dublin; Prof, the Abbate Mondino, vice¬ 
librarian of the Biblioteca Nazionale, Palermo; 
M. Jules Petit, assistant-keeper of the Biblio- 
thcque Royale, Brussels; Mr. W. F. Poole, 
librarian of the Public Library, Chicago; Mr. 
Lloyd P. Smith, librarian of the Library Company 
(and Loganian Library), Philadelphia; M. le 
Baron 0. de Watteville, director of Sciences and 
Letters, Ministry of Public Instruction, Paris; 
Prof. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Council. —Mr. W. E. A. Axon; Mr. G. Bullen, 
keeper of the printed books, British Museum; 
Mr. P. Cowell, librarian of the Free Public 
Library, Liverpool; Dr. A. Crestadoro, librarian 
of the Public Free Libraries, Manchester ; Mr. C. 
A. Cutter, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, 
Boston, Mass.; M. Guillaume Depping, assistant- 
librarian of the Bibliothfeque Ste.-Genevieve, 
Paris; Mr. Melvil Dewey, assistant-librarian of 
Amherst College Library, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. 
C. Evans, librarian of the Public Library, India¬ 
napolis, Ind.; Mr. Rich. Garnett, superintendent 
of the reading-room, British Museum ; Mr. S. S. 
Green, librarian of the Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass.; Dr. Reuben A. Guild, librarian of Brown 
University Library, Providence, R.I.; Mr. Rob. 
Harrison, librarian of the London Library; Mr. 
F. Jackson, superintendent of the Public Library, 
Newton, Mass.; Mr. W. Lyall, librarian of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; M. le Comte de Marsy, joint-administrator 
of the Town Library, Compiegne; Mr. J. D. 
Mullins, librarian of the Central Free Library, 
Birmingham; Mr. W. H. Overall, librarian of the 
Corporation Library, London; M. Octave Sacbot 
(secretary of the French delegation), Paris; Mr. 
J. Small, librarian of the University Library, 
Edinburgh; Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London; Mr. B. R. 
W heatley, librarian of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, London. 

Secretaries. —Mr. E. B. Nicholson, librarian of 
the London Institution ; Mr. H. R. Tedder, libra¬ 
rian of the Athenaeum Club, London. 

Mr. J. Winter Jones gave an inaugural address 
of an hour-and-a-half’s duration. The idea of 
holding a Conference of Librarians, he said, origi¬ 
nated in America—in the country which had set 
the world so many good examples of energy and 
activity, among which a Conference of Librarians 
was not the least valuable, looking to the practical 
results which might be anticipated from it. The 
present meeting would have the advantage of the 
presence of several of the able and accomplished 
men who took part in the Conference at Phila¬ 
delphia. After referring to the noted libraries of 
antiquity, the monastic collections of the Middle 
Ages, and the principal libraries of the Continent, 
the paper dealt with the entire range of subjects 
set down in the programme. On the practical 
part of a librarian's business Mr. Jones remarked 
that the librarian ought to be much more than an 
officer in charge of books, without quite endorsing 


Mr. Mark Pattison’s opinion that “ a librarian who 
reads is lost.” Shelves ought not to be raised 
more than eight feet, in order that the upper 
shelves might be reached by small and light steps. 
Barrows for carrying the books should be padded. 
With respect to lighting in the evening, gas was 
known to be injurious to the material of books ; 
and as it was impossible to secure perfect combus¬ 
tion by ordinary burners the sunlight burner was 
the safest form, but unfortunately a particular 
construction of building was necessary for the use 
of this apparatus. The system of heating by 
hot water pipes was preferable to any other. 
Selection of books should be left to the "librarian 
rather than to a committee, due care having been 
taken in the selection of the single responsible 
officer. On the cataloguing of books, maps, and 
MSS. Mr. Jones dwelt at great length. Book¬ 
binding had greatly increased in cost in the last 
few years. This industry ought to take its place 
among the decorative arts. Questions of hours of 
occupation and salaries were also touched upon. 

Mr. Winter Jones’ address was very warmly 
received, and at its close Prof. Justin Winsor pro¬ 
posed a vote of thanks, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. W. H. K. Wright read a paper on the best 
means of promoting free libraries in small towns 
and villages. The gist of it was a suggestion that 
Board Schools should be used as the machinery 
for popular libraries, and that local effort in this 
direction should be supplemented by State aid. 
Prof. Levi, Messrs. Yates, Uiff, Cross, and others 
joined in the discussion, in which a considerable 
divergence of opinion was manifest. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon read a paper on the 
British Museum in relation to provincial culture, 
in which he urged that the catalogue of the insti¬ 
tution should be printed, and the library thus 
made available as a direct instrument of national 
culture. This, while an estimable boon to students 
at a distance, would also be of great service to 
those in London. He also advocated the publica¬ 
tion at frequent intervals of a list of the accessions 
under the Copyright Act. The term duplicate 
was a misleading one, but there were probably 
real duplicates enough to form the nucleus of a 
national lending library. 

The paper led to an animated discussion. 
Mr. Porter and Mr. Martineau expressed their 
conviction that a printed catalogue of the Museum 
was impracticable. Mr. George Bullen, on the 
other hand, endorsed Mr. Axon’s suggestion. 
Such a catalogue, if it cost 100, 0001., would be 
well worth the money. Mr. Winter Jones would 
be glad to see a printed catalogue, but there were 
3,000,000 titles, and it would be of no use if these 
were not properly arranged. The printing would 
take twenty-live years, and there would then be 
300,000 fresh titles to add. 

Mr. C. Jl. Robarts then read a paper “On 
University Libraries ns National Institutions.” 
Uniess a University was constantly developing 
itself for the benefit of the whole nation it could 
not justify its title to be considered a national insti¬ 
tution. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have now been brought under State control, and 
their national character has been established by a 
a long scries of efforts ; and in a centralising nge, 
such as the present, they have still a great future 
before them ns independent centres of free learning 
and science, not only for this country, but for ail 
the world. The extraordinary resources of these 
Universities for the development of their libraries 
justified their being taken as examples of the sub¬ 
ject under consideration, more especially in the 
case of the University of Oxford, whose Library 
Hallam described to be the one great cause of its 
literary distinction. The development of a per¬ 
fect library organisation should be the central 
feature of the modern University. Above all 
mechanical aids to learning there is need of skilled 
assistance and bibliographical knowledge. No 
professorship, in Emerson's words, is of greater 
value than a professorship of books. Of all forms 


of endowment, that which provides the mean, ;•! 
study impartially to all, both rich and poor, h ‘h- 
least liable to abuse, and whether bniversitia 
are considered as educational or literary centre 
such an expenditure is most to be desired. la 
resources of the library of a great University saa ■ 
as Oxford should bear some comparison withtk* 
of the British Museum, for which 60,000/. a t* 
is raised from the national taxes, while & 
Bodleian has scarcely 7,000/. The urgent 
of the Bodleian require nothing from loci; 
national taxes, and nothing from any fundi n 
applied to education or learning, butmerdvj. 
honourable association of the Bodleian with A. 
Souls', a college in close proximity to it, in ik , 
very centre of Oxford, whose revenues in a fc; 
years' time will reach nearly 24,000/. a year, m 
whose magnificent library, specialised to hv. ; : 
already partly established as a public institr.r. 
During the passage of the Universities Bill thr»*s . 
Parliament the existence of the All Souls' Lit j 
Library was the chief justification which i | 
college received at the hands of the member::: 
the University; but it was through the aU_r 
and exertions of the Earl of Morley that a ek- 
was introduced giving the commissioners po*« 
to carry the proposals into effect. It is grettlp 
be hoped that the hands of the commisi.ra 
will be strengthened by all those who wish t v ! 
the Universities centres of learning, not oil; 
this nation, but for all the world. 

In the afternoon the library of Sion Civ 
was visited under the guidance of the Rev. Ik 
Milrnan, and the Guildhall Library under ni ; 

Mr. \V. II. Overall and the Chairman J at 
Library Committee. 

The evening meeting commenced with a 
sion on Mr. Robarts's paper, after which Mr. lit 
nelius Walford read an amusing paper “ On iwi 
Collections of Books.” His desire is to lacua 
the exchange of titles and duplicates betwa 
different public libraries and private cofe'.s 
The printing of lists of special collections by t 
(proposed) Library Association was also a 
gested. 

A paper by M. Guillaume Depping was n 
suggesting the appointment of a commLslo 
inquire into the alleged damage done to biuiis 
by gas. 

Mr. \V. F. Poole said that books cannot 1 
where men cannot. Bookcases should not 
more than eight feet high. The upper par. 
lofty rooms became too hot. Mr. Poole spoke 
grateful terms of the 7,000 volumes sent ti 
England to replace the losses by the Chicago! 
These gifts were from the Oxford University, a 
the Queen, from Thomas Carlyle, and many otw 
The American expenditure on town librarir-< 
considerable. At Chicago they spent 00,Uw A 
at Boston 125,000 dols. yearly. 

Mr. W. II. Overall denounced gas and an 
tects as the direst foes of libraries, and was I 
pronouncing for the entire abolition of arch. j* 
whose cause was taken up by Dr. Acland. < 
happily said that it was the duty of the areth 
to do beautifully what the librarian required' 
purposes of utility. 

Papers were then read bv Mr. Robert Harris 
Mr. J. M. Anderson, and Mr. J. D. Mullins. I 
last had reference to Free Town Libraries. 

Mr. Justin Winsor occupied the chair on 
nesday morning, when Mr. P. Cowell, of I 
Liverpool Free Library, gave a paper “On) 
Admission of Fiction in Free Public Libr.mt 
This is a subject greatly debated. He did t 
propose to forbid novels, but thought that is 
the best class should be purchased, and that :i 
cient inducements for the illiterate to read r. ; - 
be found in illustrated and other periodicals. *1| 
discussion was continued by Messrs. 

Mullins, Baron de Watteville, W. F. Poole. J 
the Rev. II. 0. Coxe. The general oplcilj 
seemed to be that the taste for novel-readiru' 
a natural stage of intellectual development tr « 
which higher tastes might be expected to arise. 1 
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A paper followed, by Mr. H. W. D. Dunlop, 
On a New Method of rendering Slip Catalogues 
.nibble for Public Deference.” 

Mr. Henry Stevens read a paper “ On Photo- 
ibiiography,” a proposal to make photographic 
,pies of the titlepages of books. This was 
lastrated by facsimiles of many rare books to 
lick the system has been applied. Photography 
now being utilised in this manner in France. 
;lier papers on cataloguing followed: one of a 
rv general character by Mr. J. M. Anderson; 
e descriptive of the Glasgow University cata- 
rues, by Mr. R. B. Spears; and one by Mr. C. 
afford. 

Mr. B. R. Wheatley read an amusing paper 
.to on Eritandum in Index-making, principally 
:-t with in French and German Scientific Peri- 
icals.” Mr. Wheatley directed much well- 
•rited indignation against some pretentious in- 
xes of modem days—one notable instance being 
e forty perfectly useless indexes to Allibone's 
xiionary of Authors. 

Mr. J. A. Hjaltalin read some “ Remarks on 
to foran Alphabetical Catalogue.” 
n the afternoon the Conference visited the 
tisb Museum, where the processes and appa- 
js for the supply of books to readers were 
pected and explained. Afterwards Mr. Winter 
*3 held a reception at his house. 

; ir Kedmond Barry presided at the evening 
tine, where Mr. II. B. Wheatley read a paper 
'The Alphabetical Arrangement of the Titles 
nonymous Books.” In opposition to the rules 
arbier, Mr. Wheatley advocated the selection 
rf the first word but of a word indicative of the 
ict. Letters were read from M. Depping and 
.Max Muller on the subject of the co-opera- 
cstalogue. Mr. C. Walford suggested a new 
ml catalogue of English literature, and pointed 
he great want of such a guide to the literary 
ores of the language, and. the inadequacy of 
wtial attempts now in existence. 

•. J. Ashton Cross urged the preparation of 
niversal Index of Subjects. The under- 
g was not so gigantic as at first glance it 
t appear. Much had already been done by 
idual effort; and by the hearty co-operation 
fferent librarians and students, each dealing 
a special topic in which his own collection 
Wrongest, the work could be accomplished, 
aveon a previous occasion explained thenature 
'.Cross'sproposal, which appeared to meetwith 
favour. Among those who endorsed it was 
ibbate Mondino, who suggested also the pre¬ 
ion of a general catalogue of the MSS. exist- 
l European libraries. 

e Conference then appointed a committee to 
ivilh the subject of the proposed new edition 
f. IV. F. Poole's Irule.v of Periodical Litc- 
This was commenced by him when a 
at at Yale, and the last edition appeared in 
It is now proposed to supplement this 
by a co-operative effort, and bring it down to 
fb« efforts of English and American collabo- 
* receiving the benefit of Mr. Poole’s final 
ho. 

e reserve until next week the remainder of 
apert, when we may also endeavour to pre¬ 
pare general reflections upon the results of 
'Difference. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : October 1, 1877. 

K Political excitements and dangers at this 
agitating France are not only fatal to the 
■p' 3 Material prosperity, its commerce, and 
jy, they are also a bar to literary production. 
* isIih is loth to risk the sale of a volume at 
e when politics are so all-absorbing as to 
uie public no leisure for reading anything 
newspapers. True it is that these, under 
“S of passion, have acquired a literary value 
ve long been destitute of. No articles 
e ■ 8 °f the Second Empire have produced 


such a sensation as M. John Lemoinne’s against 
the Ministry, in the Journal dcs Bibats. M. 
Thiers's death also has been the occasion of some 
tine speeches, particularly M. J. Simon's, com¬ 
memorating bis wisdom as a statesman, and M. de 
Sacy’s on his merits as a litterateur and a writer. 
M. Thiers himself has left us, in his Lettre aux 
Electeurs, a political testament which is at the 
same time a literary work, displaying the same 
clearness and vigour, the amiable and lucid good 
sense, that characterise all he has written. This is 
almost the only kind of literature that excites any 
interest just now; with the addition, perhaps, of 
Victor lingo's new book—to which I hope to 
recur in the postscript —Histoire dun Crime, 
and a very interesting volume by M. Daudet on the 
Pioces des Ministres of Charles X. in 1830 (Quan- 
tin). The situation of Charles X. in 1830 was 
very much like that of Marshal MacMahon in 
1877. Both tried to force the will of the country 
and compel it to adopt a policy contrary to its 
interests and wishes. The Ministers who in 1830 
took upon themselves the responsibility of these 
illegal and revolutionary acts were punished by 
being sentenced to imprisonmeut for life. M. 
Daudet, who already by means of his personal 
connexions baa been able to furnish a number of 
fresh particulars about M. de Martignac's Ministry, 
has made a very profound and lucid study of the 
trial of the Ministers, which ought to make the 
imprudent imitators of M. de Polignac pause and 
reflect. 

Political again, in character and interest, is the 
Bioi/raphi/ of Cavour, just published by M. de 
Mazade (Plon), a conscientious work, but wanting 
in colour like everything from the pen of the esti¬ 
mable and timid political chronicler of the Revue 
des Beu.v-Mondes. Nevertheless his book attracts 
a good deal of attention on account of the very 
strong sympathies and antipathies the Italian 
cause awakened in France and the immense in¬ 
fluence the creation of the Kingdom of Italy had 
on the destinies of our country. 

The successful reception the sixth and last 
volume of the Lettres de Boudan (G. Levy) has 
met with must again be ascribed to tbo political 
character of the book. It chiefly contains letters 
written during the Second Empire, in which this 
keen and fastidious spix-it scourges with witty in¬ 
dignation the scandals, the violence, and the follies 
of the Imperial Government. He shows his clear¬ 
sightedness by never ceasing from 1804, and above 
all from 1806, to foretell the misfortunes which 
the ambition of Prussia and Napoleon III.'s want 
of foresight would bring upon France. 

Foreign, not home, politics lend a present in¬ 
terest to MM. Sorel's and Funk-Breutauo’s Broit 
des Gens (Plon). It is true that the war now 
being waged in the East, that gives a reality to all 
the questions of international law which were 
already raised by the war of 1870, only furnishes 
examples of the violation of all the principles put 
forward by MM. Sorel and Funk-Brentano. Both 
the authors are already honourably known to fame, 
the former by his admirable Histoire diplomatique 
de la Guerre Franco-Allcmande ; tbo latter by his 
works on the philosophy of the sciences and social 
morals. Both are professors at the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques, one of the most useful 
creations of later years, and destined to become 
the nursery of our administrators and diploma¬ 
tists. Their book is a manual, and has all the 
qualities requisite to a work of that kind : it is cor¬ 
rect, clear, and concise. The authors were obliged 
to confine themselves to the theory of the facts, 
without giving examples; but examples, alas ! too 
recent, present themselves to the mind of the in¬ 
telligent reader to serve as illustration to the 
theories. We feel, indeed, throughout the whole 
book a silent protest against the law of might as it 
was preached and practised in Germany, and it is 
that which gives it a sort of suppressed warmth and 
concealed emotion. We are not, therefore, to sup¬ 
pose that MM. Sorel and Funk-Brentano are idealist 
theorists—from one point of view, on the contrary, 


they are very positive and practical. To them the 
law of nations is the natural relations of peoples to 
each other; but those natural relations only show 
themselves in times of peace; far from there being 
a law of war, war is nothing but the rupture of 
the ordinary rules of the law of nations. That 
law is neither absolute nor immutable, it changes 
with the times and the civilisation. Its sanction 
can neither he brute force nor an arbitration, 
which would itself need sanction; it is in the 
very nature of things, which wills that sooner or 
later errors and crimes beget their own punish¬ 
ment. Under the modest form of a manual of in¬ 
struction this book is suggestive of thought, and 
by its temperate and elegant style affords the 
reader genuine literary enjoyment. 

Those who can free themselves from the pre¬ 
occupations of the day to turn to more peaceful 
studies do not find much that is attractive in the 
literature of the moment. Nevertheless M. 
Feuillet has just published a new novel, Les 
Amours de Philippe (C. Levy), wherein his 
talent as a writer is as brilliant as ever, but the 
subject of which is revolting to all sense of deli¬ 
cacy. This Philippe, who becomes the lover of 
the wife of his protector and friend, and, without 
daring to sever his connexion with her, marries a 
pure, naive young girl, whose love he has spurned 
for many years, is the most vapid creature imagin¬ 
able ; but these are the kind of characters towards 
whom the morality of the great world, whose 
apostle M. Feuillet has constituted himself, is only 
too lenient. 


Le Nabob, by M. Alph. Daudet, which is being 
published in the Temps, is a work of a different 
kind. It is a most carefully studied and life-like 
picture of Parisian society under the Second 
Empire, with portraits of well-known personages— 
among others M. de Morny—introduced into it. 
But we regret to see that M. Daudet’s talent is 
losing something of its simplicity and vigour. 
He becomes confused, diffuse, and incorrect; 
he heaps on his colours one on the top of the 
other, and often draws caricatures rather than 
pictures. As regards composition and style, Jack 
was inferior to Fromont jeune ; and the Nabob is 
inferior to Jack. 


While still engaged on his book on L’Etudiant, 
destiued, no doubt, to be as great a success as his 
Souvenirs dun Volontaire dun An, M. Vallery- 
Radot has, with filial piety, collected the literary 
fragments formerly published by his father in the 
Comtitutionnel. These recollections, the work of a 
modest but eminent literary man, have a great 
charm for us in the present dearth of literary 
criticism. These studies on the style of Bossuet, 
on Veuillot, La Montagne, and Michelet, are 
finished pieces. The article on IltSgesippe 
Moreau, with whom he was personally closely 
acquainted, is a touching chapter in the history of 
poets who have been unfortunate. 

We have before us another posthumous work, 
entitled Notes dun Mourant sur la Vic, by G. 
Caumont (Fischbacber). Attacked at the age 
of twenty by disease of the lungs, dying by slow 
degrees at a distance from all his own people, 
under the skies of Madeira, M. Caumont wrote 
day by day the history of his despair. There 
is a great deal of talent, and, at times, real 
eloquence in the blasphemies with which he over¬ 
whelms a God in whom he does not believe ; 
but also a great deal of declamation, bad taste, 
and little deep thought. It interests but does 
not touch us. 

All those, since Pascal, who have tried to paint 
the tragic element in human fate have fallen very 
far short of that great chief of all moralists. 
Whether one is a Christian or not, the Pensies 
remain as profound as they are beautiful. Nor can 
one ever tire of studying the mutilated text, 
scrutinising those fly-leaves, scrawled in haste, 
and put together without connexion and at hazard, 
in the hopes of finding out some word that has 
become effaced and of divining the plan Pascal 
had in view. Since M. Faugere'a edition, no 
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complete work had been set on foot to amend the 
text of the Penstes. A young scholar of great 
merit, M. Molinier, who is actively engaged on 
the reprint of the Grande Histoire du Languedoc, 
by D. Vaissete, has undertaken a complete edition 
of the works of Pascal (Lemerre). The first con¬ 
tains the Penscrs, the text of which is infinitely 
more correct than M. Faugere’s, and an Introduc¬ 
tion well worth reading. Men have wanted in 
our century—which is marked by a predilection 
for distressed and agitated minds—to see in Pascal 
a pious sceptic, struggling with his own doubts, 
tormented and continually disturbed by the con¬ 
tradictions which rend the heart and mind of 
man, and at last seeking refuge from his doubts in 
the Catholic faith and observances. M. Molinier 
upholds, with reason, that Pascal was a true 
believer, happy in the fullness of his faith, and 
that the passages that tear the impress of scep¬ 
ticism, or trouble of mind, are either sentences 
put into the mouth of unbelievers, or forms of 
reasoning. He is, nevertheless, wrong not to 
recognise that if these passages are so vehement, 
passionate, and eloquent, Pascal must at certain 
moments have felt and understood all these 
doubts. Ilia great mind saw nature and life in 
all their reality, and though a believer, and a 
happy believer, he gave these doubts and sorrows 
their poignant and irresistible force from recollec¬ 
tion or imagination. In the subsequent volumes 
M. Molinier will give us several unpublished 
writings of Pascal’s, unfortunately theological 
writings of no great value. G. Monod. 

P.S. —I have just read Victor Hugo’s new 
volume Histoire d'un Crime, Deposition dun 
Tcinoin, straight through, without stopping; I 
read it with feverish interest and emotion, and I 
think I can safely assert that it will take its place 
among the test works of our great poet. Written 
the very day after the coup d'etat, of December 2, 
still throbbing with indignation caused by that 
criminal attempt, this book at the same time dis¬ 
plays a lofty serenity, inspired by contempt for 
the victors. It contains few reflections, no de¬ 
clamations. It is a narrative, the model of a true 
and living narrative—the actual experience of an 
eye-witness. No doubt, here and there are found 
traces of bad taste, some odd antithesis, some joke 
out of place; but these blemishes are rare, and 
they are, I should be afraid, additions made by 
Victor Hugo to his original manuscript in re¬ 
vising it. The volume just published, which is to 
be followed by a second, contains the history 
of the second and third days of December; the 
nocturnal arrest of the sixteen representatives, the 
last meeting in the Palais de i’Assemble, that of 
the Mairie de l’Arrondissement, followed by the 
arrest of the 220 deputies; the efforts made by the 
memberaof the Left to raise the people, the attempts 
at barricades, the death of Baudin, the beginning of 
an insurrection on the evening of December 3. The 
heroic part Victor Hugo took in these events is 
well known: how, with Schoelcher, J. Favre, 
Arnaud de l'Ariege, Leblond, De Flotte, &c., he 
risked his life to defend the honour of France by 
resisting as far as possible the violence done to 
her. He no doubt tells all that he did, but he 
cannot be said either to exaggerate the part he 
laved or to have written for self-glorification; 
e gives each the place he deserves, and his narra¬ 
tive wears the aspect of truth. Having taken 
part in all these events, having known all who 
fought with him, he adds to the history a multi¬ 
tude of exact and minute particulars which impart 
a real novelty to his hook. What he tells of the 
High Court of Justice, of the intentional delays 
they interposed in order not to have time to judge 
the President on the articles of impeachment, has 
never yet been so precisely stated. The particulars 
relating to the inertia of the people in face of the 
outrage, the difficulty of arousing their indignation 
and making them take np arms, are also very 
c uriou8, though the fact itself was well known. 
S everal anecdotes hitherto unpublished are most 
precious: the one about Proudhon, let out of 


prison by favour, and trying to prevent any revo¬ 
lutionary movement; the one about the demo¬ 
cratic and Catholic workman who asked the Arch¬ 
bishop Sibour to come out into the streets with 
his clergy, to protest ngainst the coup d'etat, and 
Mgr. Maret urging CSibourto try this heroic course; 
the one about E. de Girardin, and the part he 
took in the resistance, and his chimerical scheme 
of a universal strike against Louis Napoleon, &c. 
The story is intermixed throughout with vivid 
and powerful portraits—M. de Morny, Dupin, 
Girardin; moreover, all the personages of the 
drama stand out in bold relief, and are full 
of life and originality. It is only when they 
are made to hold rather long speeches that 
Victor Hugo cannot help making them talk in the 
Hugotic style, in short antithetical sentences. 
Thus he cites words addressed to him by Louis 
Napoleon which Louis Napoleon certainly never 
uttered in that juxtaposition, and no one but Victor 
Hugo could have invented. 

And to how many reflections the book gives rise! 
Consoling and sad reflections, mournful and 
comical. What is more beautiful than the devotion 
of men who, without hope of success, sacrifice 
their lives in resisting crime ? What more dis¬ 
couraging than to see the immense army of func¬ 
tionaries, soldiers and accomplices of every rank 
and description, so vile a crime could command? 
And, on the other hand, is there not something 
comically sad in it, because it reveals one of the 
faults of the French, to see these heroic defenders 
of the right losing their time in making useless 
decrees. Calls to arms are nil very well; but to 
issue decrees ordaining the abolition of the octrois 
and the removal of Baudin’s ashes to the Pantheon 
—what childish folly! But no matter! These 
men, on the 3rd aud 4th of December, saved the 
honour of France, and this book by Victor Hugo, 
who was among them, will remain the most 
splendid testimony to their patriotism and courage. 


BABYLONIAN CREATION LEGENDS. 

n. 

The tablet which forms the subject of my present 
communication is the fifth in order in the cosmo¬ 
gonic series, and relates to the creation of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and to the chronometric 
purposes for which they were ordained. I now 
give my reading of the document, and then pro¬ 
ceed to explain the nature of its contents. 

(1) He made pleasant tho positions of the great gods. 

(2) The constellations their figures as the period 

stars he fixed. 

(3) He placed also the year by the observations to 

be rogulated. 

(4) Twelve months of stars by threes he caused to 

be fixed 

(5) From the day when the year is fixed until its 

end 

(6) He regulated the positions of the crossing stars 

for their rising aud setting 

(7) Not to make any error or to be hindered in 

any way whatsoever. 

(8) The positions of Bel and Hea he placed along 

with his own. 

(9) He opened also the great gates in the sides of 

the world. 

(10) Tho bolts they were made strong on the right 

hand and the left. 

(11) In the hollow which is there he produced an 

uprising. 

(12) The moon he caused to shoot forth; it circled 

through the night. 

(13) He sent it forth also tho inspector of all by night, 

until the dawn of day 

(14) Every month not failing by its revolutions he 

fixed. 

(15) At the commencement of the month at the rising 

of the night 

(16) Horns grow out to illuminate the heavens. 

(17) By the seventh day to a circle it begins to in¬ 

crease 

(18) ceasing towards the mornings its light 

(19) At that time on the horizon of heaven the Sun 

(20) .... he took and its form he made 


(21) .... to the path the Sun was perfected ! 

(22) .... the morning the Sun then proclaims 

(23) Not varying from the course of his p3th 

(24) . . . light he increases and judgment he jtJe.- 

Such is the reading of one of the most kst- 
tant cuneiform inscriptions yet deciphered.,: 
one which may be well considered the most or- 1 
fully drawn-up and worded of all the deynx. 
class. In these twenty-four lines we hat> ; 
condensation of the whole of the great astroncia 
library of the Babylonian empire, a work whictn ■ 
grown with the empire aud which had reaeir 
very great many editions. 

This tablet corresponds, in the nature 
contents, though not iu their order, with 
work of the Creator in the Hebrew ic, c\ 
in the Book of Genesis, on the fourth ir 
of the creative week (Gen. ii., 14—19.. L 
reason of the difference in the order is at rs. 
apparent when we consider the nature o' t 
two systems. The Babylonian had in Li.- -gs: 
tablet to develop the Creator from the vir . 
forces of nature. The Hebrew simply stat- tv 
existence of the Creator—the “ High One/tx 
Almighty. This evolution of the Creator 1 p.-yf 
traced in my former letter, but since then I c:Vj 
discovered a curious list of the chief stages of *’ 
development from the first work of err .!:- 1 '. W* 
the final conception of “ the god.” This tr-f 
part of which is published in the Cuneifer. if 
scriptions, vol. iii., <53, and part of which « '» 
duplicate is unpublished—furnishes son' ss 
interesting matter. As I intend at sons is? 
time to publish more fully my ideas on im¬ 
portant tablets, I will now only notice tkr.nA 
relates directlv to my former comniunicat: v * 
the place of Tiamat and Absu, there apKtl 
new or variant reading. For Tiamat ws H 

—T Kat <t-H! -elT <5 ' 

reading " The divine mother who has horn-, 
heaven ” as the name of Tiamat, or the deer, 
pre-creation darkness. This conception o; 1.1 
ness as the mother of all is very beautifully 2 
trated in the last of the legends of the l*Li 
Series, which relates to the death of HwS 
the companion of Isdubar. 

"She who is darkness. She who is darbussi 
mother, the lady of the dawn, she is dart:-a. 
Her gathering shadow like a cloak covers bin.' 

This idea is common alike to Hebrew i 
Arabic mythology, as Dr. Goldziher has si! 
But TUM, or TAM, or TU, the Semitic T;4 
is not the watery deep, the sea—a sens.' ri 
was afterwards given to it when the people be 
acquainted with the sea and wished to 
the idea of its vastness. Again, we sec tie 4 . 
idea, Tu, or Tu-tu, the old Akkadian ceityl 
death, or the night, was called the “ beger.al 
strengthener of all the gods.” Apasu hx- ■ 
explained in my former letter, aud I th-rw 
pass on to the next pair. These are a god. 
la, and his wife, Bi-li-li. Now, the first of hi 
which I take to be the first light, is evida 
akin to the Hebrew ^n, which thouch 1 
in the sense of “ to cry out, to triumph," k^ 
a primary meaning, that of “ to be brilliant. ■ 
Goldziher has pointed out by the derivativosl 
Aramaic 7?rt, the new moon— i.e., “ first light' 
and the Hebrew “ the morning star.” ® 
we have a curious parallel to the Hebrew “1 
there be light.” Here is a deification of the Sr 
ray of light. The “ messenger of the rising;» 
who first killed the darkness, the “ Kir-hr ft 
mat,” or “ coiling Tiamat,” who had coiled 
the world, is mated with “ the confused" l D 
hjG) or mingled dawn—which is the child - 
night—and in its grey colour represents the fusi ■ 
of light and darkness. 

In an older legend of the creation, which v 
derived from purely Akkadian sources, we ti¬ 
the first pair under the names of BA. NI-y" 
“ the Creator of the gods ”—aa the husband of -■ 
dawn, and in one of the inscriptions in the 
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tiseum the gods are called “the sons of the 
ling Sun," or the dawn («¥’). The offspring of 
it pair are the two deities Lakhma and Lakhama, 
ho I explain were deifications of force or 
.Ming—and represent the warring of light and 
t dark night—the Kir-kir Tianuct. The former 

these words I connect with the Arabic , 

t rkarat, re-entering, “ renewing,” and also 
king or agitating clouds (Cataf. 303), also the 

,t Kur, repeating, and the Heb. “ to 

ole round ”■—t.e. dance, whirl. One of the most 
iutil'ul of the Assyrian legends is the one relat- 
r to the fight between these Etr-kir Tiamut, and 
a god Merodach, the morning Sun, the Akka- 
ui Avxar-utuk, or circle of the sun, the solar day, 
i.f. revolution—and as this relates to the dawn 
the first day of the creation as well as every 
her, I will reserve it for a future communication 
which 1 intend to give some account of the 
merous dawn-myths of Assyria. As I said in 
? early portion of my letter, it was necessary for 
• Babylonian to develop the Creator, while the 
brew starts with the postulate “ there is a 
4; he is the Creator.” Having now in this 
rtion of my letter, together with my former one, 
red the development of the three great gods, 
will now proceed to explain the tablet of the 
aiion of the stars, the moon, and the sun as 
work of one of them. The tablet opens with 
somewhat curt phrase, “ He made pleasant 
jtlie positions of the great gods; " a variant 
ling in another copy gives “ three great gods” 

e, Anu, Bel, and Ilea. The word which is used 
c, and also in lines six and eight, is Manzaz — 
ipkl participle of zizu, “ to make strong,” hence 
t 11 which is made firm ” or “ strong ’’—and, as 

word is here applied to the position of the 
■ i in heaven, it corresponds to the Greek use 
the word trreptvpa by the authors of the Sep- 
nnt in translating the Hebrew JJ'pl, which 
translators render “ firmament.” This phrase, 
ve referred to, in some respects corresponds to 
Biblical idea of “ and God saw that it was 
i: 

a the contents of this document we see con- 
. sd the same idea in the creation of the 
tvenly bodies as that in the Hebrew account 
■he divisions and regulation of the seasons, 
us, and all divisions of time. The order of the 
wnmetric divisions is here given with most 
urate care and order:— 

f. The regulation of the year, in lines 1 to 3. 

3. The regulation of the seasons, in lines 
o7. 

II. The division of the month and its length, 
) 18 . 

i). The length of the day, by the remaining 
■tion of the tablet, which is unfortunately much 
dilated in the lower portion. 

fhe first work of the Creator—here the god of 
, aven.Anu—was the collection and arrangement 
the stars in groups or constellations, here 
*4 tamsil, a Tiphel derivative from the root 
“to resemble.” Certain of these groups 
ue selected as the regulators of the year, and 

icalled im f y <^, or “measuring stars,” 
• “ period stars.” The first sign of this group is a 
tttminative which denotes a sheep, the stars being 
nsidered as the sheep of heaven by the Assyrians; 
|d hence the use of this determinative here, 
per- is gi Ten (jfr a. J 57 ) a list of seven stars 
•this class, “ the measuresbut I am inclined 
1 think that the list in plate 63 of the same 
Mume is more likely the complete one, as it is 
noont from the statement of the “ twelve months 
1 stars ’ that we require twelve stars. 

Ihese twelve stars are the names of Merodach 
,Dr:n ? the months of the year, this god being the 
ttmg sun of the Babylonians ; and as their names 
® some way correspond to the zodiacal signs, I 
Ji consider each with its month, 
the year was called by the Akkadians mu. ahita 


—the record of Heaven—and by the Assyrians 
santu, a feminine derivative from the root n2B’, 
to repeat. 

In a tablet of the astronomical class ( W. A. I. iii. 
52, 3) the regulation of the year is thus given:— 

“ Twelve months making the year [of] [00 x 6] 
300 days, of which the number is recorded by the 
hand,” and again in the same tablet we have the 
passage:—“ Establishing the year by its months, 
fixing the months by the days.” 

The Babylonian regular year consisted of twelve 
months of thirty days each, and the names, with 
the exception of the eighth, correspond to the late 
Hebrew and Aramean ones. As the constitution 
of the Babylonian year has been very minutely 
examined by Mr. Sayce, in his work on the Baby¬ 
lonian Astronomy, I can add hut very little to it, 
and I will, theretore, only note some few new 
facts connected with the months. 

The month which began the year was called 
Nisannu by the Assyrians, and also pnrakku —the 
dividing month. This may he compared with the 
veil of the Jewish Temple called roiQ ; this name 
was given it on account of its dividing the two, 
the new and old years.* The first of Nisan 
was fixed by the morning star being Mercury (?) 
or Sulpa.v-uddu, the messenger of the dawn, the 
name of Merodach in this month. With Nisan 
began the Spring season, which extended until 
Tammuz or Duvzu, the fourth month of the year 
—j.e., the summer solstice. The month was called 
by the Akkadians 80. 41 U.NA, “ the benefit of the 
year.” In a new calendar of the Babylonian year 
which I discovered a short time ago a curious 
series of festivals are given for Tammuz. I shall 
consider the contents of this document in the next 
communication, when I hope to examine the various 
months of the year. 

With the autumnal equinox in the month 
Kisleu began the Autumn, and the name of 
Merodach in this month was Niribi, or the crossing 
star, because at this period half the year was 
completed. With the ninth month of the 
Babylonian year, the month Tebet, and the winter 
solstice, the Winter season commenced. It was 
in this month that the Son of Life, the autumn and 
summer sun, Duzi or Tammuz, was slain by the 
boar's tusk of winter. It was in this month that 
the Hea-bani, the agricultural sun, the companion 
of Isdubar during the warm part of the year, is 
slain. In the last month of the year, the month 
Adar, Merodach takes the name of the “ fish of 
Ilea,” evidently referring to the zodiacal sign of 
this month. 

In my next letter I hope to he able to examine 
the various months of the year in detail, and to 
give some extracts from some important new 
tablets as yet unpublished. 

In my former letter one of the signs in the 
name of the god Lakhma was printed wrong. I 
ought to have written for the 

latter reading makh instead of lakh. 

W. Si. C. Boscawen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARABIC DICTIONARIES. 


Belgrave Mansions, S.W.: Oct. 1, 1877. 

There are some sentences in the Prospectus of 
Prof. Dozy’s Supplement an.v Dictionnaires Arabes 
(of which a notice appeared in last week’s 
Academy) which are liable to misconstruction. 
The Leyden Professor begins his advertisement 
with the sweeping assertion, “ L’insuffisance des 
dictionnaires arabes do Golius, de Freytag, de 
Lane, etc., est generalement reconnue; ” and goes 
on to explain that the reason of this is that they 
all, “quels que soient leurs nuSrites,” are only 
translations of native Arab works, which are open 
to the accusation of excessive purism, and more¬ 
over contain many words which have now become 
unintelligible even to the most learned among the 
Muslims. “ Les arahisauts sont done a peu pies 
dans la situation ou seraient ies hellenistes si, en 
lisant Thucvdide, Demosthenes et Platon, ils 
n'nvaient qu’un dictionDaire du dialecte d’Ho- 
mere.” .... 

I am not sure that to make an indiscriminate 
attack upon all one's predecessors is the best way 
to forward the sale of a new hook. Mr. Lane 
himself was always noted for the delicacy with 
which he corrected the faults of Golius and 
Freytag; and yet those faults were of the most 
egregious, and, as the acknowledged chief of 
Arabic scholars, Mr. Lane was aware that his^cor¬ 
rections, however expressed, would be admitted 
without dispute. Prof. Dozy is at present known 
rather as an historian than ns a scholar, and can, I 
think, scarcely afford to indulge in slighting the 
scholars who have gone before him. 

The prospectus appears to me to misconceive 
the character of Mr. Lane’s Lexicon. The com¬ 
parison to a dictionary of the Homeric dialect is de¬ 
ficient in the essential condition of a comparison— 
a point of resemblance between the things com¬ 
pared. The real facts of the case are very simple. 
So soon as the Arabs began to spr end abroad in 
their rapid career of conquest, their language 
began to be corrupted by being brought in con¬ 
tact with the languages of Asia, Africa, mi dp veil 
Europe. Seeing the danger to their Kuran if 
the process of corruption went on, the Arabs at 
once began to record their language with scrupu¬ 
lous care. With a natural talent for grammar 
and lexicography, their efforts were successful, 
and a long senes of lexicological and grammatical 
works present to us the classical Arabic in the 
state it was at Mohammad's time. The minute 
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accuracy of the record is beyond doubt. The 
writers only pretended to state what was spoken 
by the Arabs in classical times, and to arrange this 
in a certain order of their own. The order is 
capable of improvement; but the main fact re¬ 
mains that in these works we have a true record 
of the speech of the early Arabs. Mr. Lane's 
great task was to bring all the leading native 
authorities within the reach of European students. 
This task he accomplished (a comparatively small 
portion, however, remaining to be published) with 
an accuracy and learning unsurpassed. Ilis 
Lexicon is the treasure-house of the classical 
Arabic language, and in this lies its value. He 
prepared the way for the comparative Semitic 
philologist, who at last has sure data to work 
upon. However the order and connexion of roots 
and meanings may require rearrangement, the 
comparative philologist knows that what is re¬ 
corded by Mr. Lane was actually spoken by the 
classical Arabs and bore the meaning given. 

When the Muslims came into contact with a 
higher civilisation and brought to Western Europe 
the science of India and Greece, as a matter of 
course new terms were introduced into the lan¬ 
guage, new forms manufactured to suit new re¬ 
quirements. But in the main the written lang uage 
continued unchanged. A mediaeval Arabic author 
can be read by a scholar who knows the Kuru.ii. 
lie will meet with some technical terms and some 
forms not used in classical times; and for these 
he will require some special dictionary, such as 
Prof. Dozy's or another. But, as a rule, as a very 
distinguished Arabic scholar remarked to me a 
short time ago, the striking thing in reading 
Arabic historically, even to quite modern Arabic, 
is the slight change the language has undergone. 

I think I have now explained the term “ in¬ 
sufficiency” applied by Prof. Dozy to Mr. Lane, 
Golius and Freytag, without distinction, in his 
opening sentence. The new Supplement will 
doubtless be exceedingly useful. The sources of 
the work, however, will deprive it of any claim to 
high authority; though they will add" consider¬ 
ably to our knowledge of the special terms of 
mediaeval Arabic in Spain. The Mohit-el-Mohit 
of Butrus el-Busthm is a most excellent and use¬ 
ful compilation ; but the extraordinary numb er of 
misprints it presents require the interpretati on of 
a fine scholar before the work can be cited with 
safety. Stanley Lane Poole. 


SCIENCE. • 

Flora of Mauritius and the SeijeheU es : a 
Description of tho Flowering Plan ts and 
Ferns of those Islands. By J. G. Baker, 
F.L.S. Published under the Authority of 
the Colonial Government of Mauritius. 
(London: S. Reeve & Co., 1877.) 

This is one of the colonial Floras pre¬ 
pared mainly or entirely at tho Kew Her¬ 
barium and published at the expense of 
the Colonial Government, and is uniform 
with those for Hongkong and Tropical Africa, 
the latter still unfinished. The plan of these 
Floras allows of but brief diagnostic de¬ 
scriptions and mere indications of localities ; 
and all critical and exegotical notes and 
disquisitions are as a rule avoided. The 
result is a “Prodromus” to servo as a 
groundwork for future and more exhaustive 
work by local botanists, rather than a com. 
plete account even of existing knowledge. 

The title would have been more complete 
had the name of Rodriguez been added, as 
the plants of that island are included in the 
Flora. This group of islands is situated in 
the southern tropics of the Indian Ocean; 
Mauritius (formerly known as Isle de France) 
is about 500 miles east of Madagascar, in 


Lat. 20° S., Rodriguez being 300 miles 
further to the east in nearly the same lati¬ 
tude, and the Seychelles 900 miles to the 
north in Lat. 3°-0° S. The French island of 
Bourbon (formerly Reunion) lies about 100 
miles west and a little south from Mauritius, 
and its flora is not included in the present 
volume. The whole area of land embraced 
is only some 850 square miles—about that 
of an average English county. Mauritius 
(700 square miles) and Rodriguez are en¬ 
tirely volcanic islands, the Seychelles wholly 
granitic. The hills of Mauritius reach a 
height of 2,500 to nearly 3,000 feet; those 
of Rodriguez a little over 1,000 feet; and 
those of Mahe, the largest (30,000 acres) of 
tho Seychelles group—which consists of more 
than thirty islands—3,000 feet. The climate 
of all is similar and completely tropical. 

The special interest which attaches to the 
vegetation of oceanic islands makes it very 
important to possess an .accurate list of the 
“ Mascarene ” flora (using this term in its 
larger sense). Complete catalogues for 
Madagascar and Bourbon are still desiderata 
which it is hoped, at least so far as the latter 
is concerned, will soon be supplied by the 
French ; and the present volume for the re¬ 
maining islands comes now late in the day. 
For in Mauritius, as in a still more marked 
degree in St. Helena and to a less extent in 
Madeira, the destruction of the original 
forests and the introduction of foreign plants 
have led to the partial or complete extinc¬ 
tion of many of the peculiar endemic species. 
In these small areas such destruction is 
easily brought about, and in Mauritius the 
very extensive cultivation of sugar has been a 
principal factor in tho process. The number 
of introduced plants is exceedingly largo; and 
the author states that so rapid has been the 
change in the flora that if Bojer had not in 
his Hortus Mauritianus, in 1837, drawn with 
a firm hand the line between indigenous 
and introduced species, it could not now 
have been satisfactorily done. All plants 
considered to be “ naturalised ” are found in 
their proper systematic position in the Flora , 
but printed in different type from tho na¬ 
tives ; the author has not been lenient in 
admitting doubtful cases into the latter cate¬ 
gory. Tho introductions are, of course, 
mainly the universal weeds of the tropics, 
but besides these there are a number of in¬ 
teresting Asiatic and Madagnscarian species, 
some of which were imported long ago and 
now form apparently a portion of tho natural 
vegetation. 

The Kew standard of a species is a liberal 
one, and combination has been here freely 
employed. Thus we find thirteen published 
species reduced to synonyms under Erythro- 
spermum mauritianum, Baker. This is in 
accordance with Kew custom; but why does 
the aggregate receive a new specific name ? 
The number of native species is, in Mauri¬ 
tius, 809 ; in the Seychelles, 338 ; in Rodri¬ 
guez, 202 ; the whole number being 1,058. 
The naturalised species in all the islands are 
given as 209. Of the native species more 
than half are restricted to the Mascarene 
Archipelago, 304 being endemic and 232 
extending to other islands; of the remain¬ 
der, 145 are found in both Africa and Asia, 
66 are African but not Asian, and 68 Asian 
but not African ; while 225 are common 


to both the Old and New Worlds. 1. 
might be expected, many of the 
species, especially of Rodriguez aad g 
Seychelles, were previously unknown, n; 
we find that as many as 122 novelties v 
described in the Flora. In many 
there are whole groups of endemic 
species. Thus the five species of Cawi... 
(Electronia) are all new; of sixteen spa* 
of Eugenia nine are new; four spec 
Polyscias out of seven are novelties, at 
are both the species of Lorantkm. i;. 
haps one of the most characteristic r > 
in the flora are the Pandanme, w; 
have been studied by Dr. I. B. Balfo:.". 
whose investigations in 1874 we owe iy 
of our knowledge of Rodriguez hour, 
there are sixteen of these fine plants, no L- 
than nine of which were previously nnktr 
and some of the others scarcely known itc 
Gaudichaud's figures. The new genen ■- 
seven, three from the Seychelles, our tra 
Mauritius, and three from Rodriguez. 

The proportion of the large natural tri 
to the whole flora is remarkably differe »| 
that which holds in the world at large. •*, 
the neighbouring continent of Africa, hruf 
head the list, with nearly 16 per cent.,inj 
large proportion ; the order next in pc f 
number is Orchideae, with nearly 
cent.; and this is followed by the ssr/.i 
of Gramineae, Gyperaceae, Ruliaca.a 
Euphurbiaceae, Cumpositae then come 
only 4 per cent., and Leguminous da 
follow. This low position of Lejv m. .4 
which is the largest order in Tnfl 
Africa, where it exceeds both Ruliam- i 
Gompositae, is noteworthy; no new. i 
scarcely any endemic, species of this in 
occur in the Flora. 

The tree-ferns of the island are ik 
species of Gyathea, all Mascarene typ 
There are no native bamboos. The seved 
nine species of Orchideae have been won 
out, apparently with great care, by Mf. 
Moore ; there are few novelties. Pal® 
well represented by fifteen species (inc a 
in ten genera), and have been elaln 
by Dr. Balfour. Six are endemic ir. 
Seychelles (one the well-known Coco-Ei 
the fruit of which was so long an obp 
wonder), two in Rodriguez, and two (cm 
which is the curious bottle-shaped a 
goulette ” palm), in the small islets Ip? 
Mauritius. Exception must be taken)> 
reasoning employed to justify discard* 
properly published and defined P* 
name. Such a name cannot be “suppn'f* 
because the supposed motives of the ail* 
in giving it are not approved of. * 
facts relating to Phoenicophorium, l' 01 
are well known (see Journal of Butene;, P 
p. 353), and the claim of the name to 
cognition must be decided by the ordi'- 
rules of priority. 

This valuable contribution to hot. 
which must have been prepared in the 
vals of many other engagements, bear-« 
stamp of a comprehensive grasp and .I 11 * 
cious handling of a peculiar flora hs# 
with special difficulties, especially to ** 
wholly unacquainted with the islands tl.em- 
selves. The author’s remarkable rapid 1 .' * 
work, and acknowledged skill in 
tematic arrangement, receive ample ih«- p' 
tion. How completely he has been mux** ■ 
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s mainly for local botanists to determine, 
the test of a Flora must be found in its 
lity in the field rather than in the ber- 
ium. The apology for the production of 
ras of foreign countries compiled entirely 
the herbarium by home-keeping botanists 
hat the latter are the only persons who 
e the opportunity of consulting the often 
ttered and extensive literature and speci- 
is necessary to properly estimate and 
ise the work of previous labourers in the 
e field. It must be left to the botanists 
collectors in the countries themselves to 
•ect the necessary imperfections, and fillup 
inevitable gaps and meagre descriptions, 
’rom what has been said, however, it is 
irly important that the special kind of 
rk which can only be done in a regular 
anicalestablishment on a large scale here 
icme should be done, as far as its range 
■nds, thoroughly, and, if possible, ex- 
stively. This cannot be the case if the 
tor is content with consulting a single 
oarinm, even though that one is the exten- 
bat chiefly' modern collection at Kew. 
i extraordinary, indeed, to find in a Flora 
lauritius the name of Aublet not even 
tioned, though our earliest authentic 
mation is derived from him and his fine 
ction, accompanied by voluminous MS. 
iptions, the result of eight years’ resi- 
e in the island from 1753-61, is in the 
jh Museum.* In the Museum also 
many of Commerson’s plants, who was 
text investigator of the botany of Mau- 
i, and those of Colonel Hardwicke, 
Jnrgh, Sir J. MacGregor, and others 
collected there in the early part of the 
■nt century. The examination of these 
l not fail to have added to the useful- 
of the Flora, not only by' addition of 
1 species f (which is a minor 
erj and the verification of some others 
bich the author had not seen specimens, 
also in tracing out the history of some 
he peculiar endemic species. But there 
1 trace in the book of any attempt in 


be circumstances connected with Fust's Aublet’s 
mtoL'Isle de France, his efforts to establish a 
k garden at “ Pampelmouze,” and his quarrel 
II. le I’oivre, which led to his return to France, 
'Id It himself in the preface to the Histoirc dea 
a * to Gaiane Francaise (1775.) In this work 
p. 139-160) will also be found all that he pub- 
1 on the flora of Mauritius, as an appendix 

■ tho title of "Indication de Plantes qui se 

a lisle de France tant indigenes ou 
Ti es a cetU' isle, que naturalises ou apportees 
iversi-s regions.” This is not of much value as 
tgne of Mauritius plants, as it consists chiefly 

■ er.nces to figures and descriptions in the works 
•reran, Rheede, and Kumphius ; still it is the 

information we possess on the subject. A 
l' l ’ ure is the addition in the case of the intro- 
species of the country from whence the plant 
•nred, and frequently of the name of the person 
’ om 11waa procured, thus giving approximate 

Aujlet himself cultivated everything ho 
? e t seeds of, and useful species from all 
0 ™ i?l°be. He states that ho possessed 
neat number of plants which appeared to him 

genera, and these he hoped to make known 
o'e°fr« r ed. Sir J. Banks bought the 
j, ’? ^barium and MSS. for a small sum. 

® 80 *“ Museum some specimens which 
iv”«■ t0 , t ^° R °yal Society of London, to which 
r'\V t f Pre< ^ P resent the remainder, 
tiriiin! >eiTe t * lree a q ua tic species, natives of 
> M ij, ’ ar e n °t '^eluded in the Flora :— the cos- 
g . , auu> 7n ‘ n °r, All. ; HudrUla veriicillata, 
l ' an(i Cymodocea cilia/a, Khrenb. 


this direction, one of considerable interest 
and importance in the case of Manritius. 

It is curious to compare this and other of 
the Kew Floras with works of a similar 
character undertaken by good non-official 
botanists with leisure. Take, for instance, 
the late Rev. R. T. Lowe’s (unfortunately, 
unfinished) Flora of Madeira. One cannot 
help feeling—whatever be our views on 
specific limitations and the value of cha¬ 
racters—that such a book is a more satisfy ing 
production. It is evident that tho author 
has endeavoured to get at all available 
material that would throw light on the 
subject; and, though in no way brilliant, 
the result is solid and thorough. Had a 
Flora of Madeira been undertaken entirely 
at Kew, we should have been spared somo 
unnecessary synonyms, and it would be easier 
to get at the name of a herbarium specimen ; 
but we should not probably' know so much 
as we do about the plants of that island. 

Henrt Trimen. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 

I. 

A Dissertation on the Epistle of S. Barnalas. 
By tho Rev. W. Cunningham. Together 
with the Greek Text, the Latin Version, 
and a New Euglish Translation and Com¬ 
mentary. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 

TnE Hulsean Prize has been doing excellent 
service of late, decidedly more so than any 
corresponding institution at Oxford. This, 
we suppose, is naturally to be referred to the 
generally healthier condition of theological 
stndy at Cambridge. At any rate, the in¬ 
stitution which, apparently in one and the 
same year,* gave the impulse to two such 
books as Mr. Mason’s on the Persecution of 
Diocletian, and this of Mr. Cunningham’s, is 
clearly working efficiently. 

It should be said that half—and that not 
the least valuable half—of the volume before 
us is due not to Mr. Cunningham himself, 
but to liis friend Mr. G. H. Rcndall, of 
Trinity. The editing of the text, with the 
notes and translations, is entirely' from bis 
band. There can be no doubt that both 
from the amount and quality of bis work 
Mr. Rcndall would have bad every right to 
a share in the title-page if he had only cared 
to claim it. But it is a mark of friendship not 
to stand npon ceremony of this kind, and 
the outside public need not intrude into 
matters of purely private arrangement. 

We make these remarks in no disparage¬ 
ment of what Mr. Cunningham has done 
himself. His Dissertation is very fairly ex¬ 
haustive (the only part of tho literature of 
the subject to which we see no reference 
is the somewhat important article by Lip- 
sins in Sclienkel’s Bibel-Lcxihoii). It is 
clearly and neatly written ; it shows con¬ 
siderable skill and insight in tracing the re¬ 
lations of thought and doctrine, and a 
laudable desire to hold the balance evenly in 
the discussion of controverted questions. 

On the moot points of the authorship and 

* We see that, although Mr. Cunningham speaks 
of his Essay as having “obtained a Hulsean prize in 
1874,” it is set down in the Cambridge Calendar to 
1873. 


date of tho Epistle it is to be observed that 
there lias been recently a certain ebb in the 
tide. A few years ago there seemed to be 
a decided balance of authority in favour of 
placing the Epistle in the reign of Hadrian, 
about 119 A.D. Prof. Milligan, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography, and Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham, working quite independently, have 
come back pretty nearly to the opinion of 
Weizsiicker, who assigns it to the reign of 
Vespasian, 70-79 a.i>. The data from which 
these divergent conclusions are derived are 
well known. They will be found carefully 
and soberly discussed in this volume, both 
in the Dissertation and also in Mr. Rendall’s 
Notes. 

Mr. Rcndall does not follow quite in the 
same groove as his colleague. While ad¬ 
mitting that Woizsacker’s theory “seems, 
as it stands, least open to objection,” he yet 
appears to lean rather to a modification of 
Hilgenfeld’s view, placing the Epistle in the 
reign of Domitian, but close to the cata¬ 
strophe which brought it to an end. An¬ 
other point on which he seems to differ 
somewhat from his colleague is in regard 
to the last four chapters. And here we 
think that Muller’s theory, though it is 
on the whole probably wrong, is somewhat 
hastily described as “ arbitrary.” Other 
analogous cases might certainly be quoted, 
and exceptional phenomena need exceptional 
theories to account for them. 

Mr. Cunningham’s conclusions are thus 
summarised:— 


“ The result of the investigation has been to 
render it certain that this Epistle could not have 
been written by the companion of St. Paul; but 
that its author was a Gentile, and probably con¬ 
nected with Alexandria, who had come under 
many Jewish influences, and who had not shaken 
oft' these ideas so thoroughly as St. Paul had done, 
and who accordingly regarded the old dispensa¬ 
tion in a spirit of active opposition rather than of 
serene superiority. He was infected with Alex¬ 
andrian philosophy to a slight extent, at least in 
so far as it had borne fruit in the allegorising of 
the Old Testament, and wrote about A.D. 79. . . . 
He made use of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and, 
for anything the Epistle shows to the contrary, of 
that Gospel in its present form. . . . There is no 
certain testimony to be drawn from his work in 
regard to any other books at present comprised in 
the canon of the New Testament ” (p. cv.). 

“ It is not impossible that the Epistle may be 
a rtchaufjee of the oral teaching [of Barnabas] 
made by one who unconsciously gave the produc¬ 
tion a colour which would have been most dis¬ 
pleasing to the Apostle.” 

As to the canonicity of the Epistle, 

“ The worth of the whole is to be estimated, as far 
as authority goes, as no higher than the worth of 
the worst passages which it contains. ... It is 
only a characteristic work of a Christian of the 
first century . . . (and as such) an interesting 
testimony to what Christian thought was at that 
time, but it cannot be set up as a great example 
of what Christian thought ought to be ”(p. cvi.). 

Passing to the second division of the 
work, the Text and Commentary, we cannot 
but think that if Mr. Rendall had given to 
it a little more time and thought, and per¬ 
haps if he bad had a little more scope and 
room, be might have produced a really ex¬ 
cellent edition. He has contented himself 
with adopting the text of Gebhardt, which 
is certainly a very good one, expressing, 
where necessary, bis own dissent in the 
notes. But that be was quite capable of 
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constructing a text of his own would be 
sufficiently proved by the admirable, and as 
it seems to us conclusive, note on the use of 
Iva with the indicative on p. 23. In many of 
the cases where he differs from other editors 
we should be disposed to agree with him. 
His chief defect appears to ns to be—if we 
may be allowed to say so without having 
given the subject any profound stndy—an 
insufficient estimate of the external group¬ 
ing of the evidence, and more especially an 
insufficient use of the old Latin version. 
For instance, on the reading <pijoiv in vi., 9, 
he remarks: “ Gebhardt rather strangely 
inserts this word supported only by * * 
and Lat.; Clem. Al. too inserts, but very 
probably only to make the sense clearer.” 
Surely the combination of {< * *, Lat. 
and Clem. Al. is an exceedingly strong 
one, representing as they do such early and 
independent lines of transmission. (By the 
way, we should be glad to see more frequent 
reference to the patristic quotations.) Then, 
again, we should have thought that the 
concurrence of (and we may suppose 
}$**) with Lat. in omitting the clause tlra 
ri Xtytt in xi., 5, was enough to justify 
Muller in enclosing it in brackets, though it 
is perhaps difficult to account for its later 
insertion. In the readings cat 'iaovc, vii., 10; 
'ice. iriikiv, c.r.X., viii., 1; on, ix., 9; epyrrtv, 
x., 6 ; co£a£ ft, x., 9; i;pdc, xvi., 7, the evi¬ 
dence of Lat. seems to be altogether ignored; 
yet in the case of coiu'Cei it quite removes 
the “strangeness” of Gebhardt’s reading, 
and in the case of ypd c it seems decidedly 
to turn the scale; In proof of the import¬ 
ance of the combination Lat. we may 
point to the reading otcoeopt/r (aedemf) for 
the old ocor in xvi., 1 . 

In regard to the text all conclusions must 
be provisional, as the new text recently dis¬ 
covered and about to be published by Bishop 
Bryennius will doubtless disturb the whole 
balance of the evidence. For this and for 
Dr. Lightfoot’s promised edition all scholars 
are anxiously looking. 

In the meantime the two fellow-workers 
have achieved a success which we sincerely 
hope will encourage them both, either jointly 
or separately, to prosecute the labours which 
in this volume they have begun. 

W. Sanday. 

P.S.—Since the above was written access 
has been given to a collation of the new 
MS. through the edition of Dr. Hilgenfeld. 
It may be interesting to mention that it 
confirms our criticism upon every one of the 
four main points to which attention was 
called above—the readings tpyair, tlra tI 
\eyet, 3o£d£ti, and I/pat. In a not very 
generous notice by Dr. Harnack, in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, which has also 
appeared recently, the dual authorship of 
the book is entirely overlooked. 


PROFESSOR GRASSMAHN. 

A small number only of the readers of the 
Academy will know how great a loss the science 
of language has suffered by the death of Prof. 
Grassmann. He died in his sixty-ninth year, on 
September 26, at Stettin, where for many years 
he had been a Professor of Mathematics at a public 
school. Little is known of his life, and we look 
in vain to the Conversations-Lexicon or similar 
sources of information for a short outline of his 


scientific career. Bme vi.rit qui bene. Intuit. Yet 
there are few scholars who have done so much 
definite good work, whose discoveries have proved 
so sound and solid as those made by the old Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics, both in the larger field of 
Oomparative Philology and in the smaller one of 
Vedic scholarship. What his work as a mathe¬ 
matician and physicist may have been we are un¬ 
able to say. We may mention, however, that in 
the year 1854—therefore before Helmholtz began 
his acoustic researches, and long before he published 
his great work on Ton-empfindnngen, so admirably 
translated by Mr. Alexander Ellis—Grassmann in 
one of the numberless Programmes published 
every year at the schools and universities of 
Germany, had propounded his own theory of the 
true nature of vowels. 

“ The chordae vocalcs,” he wrote tkon, “ cause the 
air of the buccal tube to vibrate, and in this manner 
low partial tonos aro produced, differing according to 
the different conformations of the buccal tube, and 
belonging to a series of harmonic by-tones which have 
the tone of the chordae vocalos for their prime. An 
attentive ear can easily distinguish in the transition 
from a to ii and i a series of those low partial tones, 
progressing from c" to c'"". With the same buccal 
formation they can be produced by themselves also. 
In pronouncing tho vowel a (Italian), a whole series 
of partial tones is produced which an ordinary ear may 
perceive to the fourth octave from the base note, a 
complete chord of partial tones thus accompanying the 
pronunciation of tho a. This explains at the same 
time tho transition from a through o to a, from a 
through e to i, or through b to ii." 

“ My theory,” he says, in one of his last contri¬ 
butions to the Annalen tier Physik und Chemie, 
May 19, 1877, “was not noticed at the time.” 
He does not say so complainingly, nor does he 
assert any claims of priority as against Helmholtz. 
He rejoices that the truth has been discovered 
and has found in Helmholtz so powerful an advo¬ 
cate, while he is satisfied himself with modestly 
correcting some statementa of his illustrious 
colleague which seem to him erroneous. 

The same modesty, the same unselfish delight 
in the discovery of truth, characterise Grassman’s 
labours in the domain of the science of language. 
Nothing was known of him as a scholar when in 
the year 1801 there appeared in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
der verglrichenden Sprachforschung his first article 
“On Consonants followed by j." Grassmann was 
then fifty-three years of age. No one knew whence 
he came, or whose pupil he had been, who showed 
himself at once so perfect a master of his subject. 
His first article was soon followed by others, 
every one contributing some new discoveries, stated 
with that neatness and completeness which he 
had learned to value as a mathematician. He 
never produced more evidence than what was 
wanted to prove his point. No one resisted more 
successfully than he did the temptation of dis¬ 
playing knowledge for the sake of display only, 
and, to judge from hints given here and there in 
his articles, there must be ample materials left in 
manuscript the publication of which might be 
useful even now. He also proved himself most 
tolerant of adverse criticism, even when uttered, 
as it sometimes was, with needless violence. His 
theory of the original existence of roots with 
initial and final aspirates was fiercely contested; 
he defended it with admirable temper. It may 
be that, looked at from an historical point of view, 
his admission of such roots actually occurring in 
any given language may be untenable. But the 
same objection applies to many of those theories 
which students of natural science are accustomed 
to call “ working theories ”—to none more than 
the theory of an Aryan Ursprache. Grassmann's 
roots with iuitial and final aspirates, though im¬ 
possible in any given language, belong to that 
large class of formations which may be looked 
upon as “ intended ’’ in the Ursprache rather than 
actual in any given language. They represent 
the Sbrapis, if we may say so, rather than the 
cvrekc'xeui of Aryan speech. Anyhow, by admitting 
such roots Grassmann introduced order and light 


into what had been before a mass of tnh_; 
observations. 

Grassmann’s most important work, W? • 
was what he did for the Rig-Veda. W.- . 
being a Sanskrit scholar by profession, r,u 
having ever looked, as far as we may jute :• 
his publications, at the Sakuntala or thvllU, 
kavva, he felt attracted by the exceptional cb-. 
ter of the Rig-Veda, exceptional not only bj ; 
the treasures of the literature of India, but /;, 
whole world. He set to work in the systt-. 
manner worthy of a great experimental pi - 
pber. He took the Rig-Veda to pieces, nt - 
index of all important words and forms, asi: 
by comparing hundreds and hundreds of ]»=•;- 
in which the same word or the sum 
occurred, he carried, on his calculation _ \ 
at last he was able to prove with aomethis. ■ 1 
mathematical ceitainty that such a word 
have such a meaning, and could have no 
He disregarded the commentary of Sip 
the Grammar of Panini, the Niruh 
Yaska, the Kalpa-sutras of Asvaliiyam. n. 
worked his way like the decipherers o: : ■ 
glyphic or cuneiform inscriptions, first ansly.:.., 
then synthetically. Not that he ignon-i j; 
value of the ladders on which his prek-s. 
had slowly climbed up to the poiDt from vi 
he delivered his assault: no one hoe* t; 
than Grassmann that without their sap ardrOi 
work his own success would have been rau-j-b 
What distinguishes him from all other*'' 
is that he availed himself fully of vi; o 
necessary for his own purpose, and tk -• 
centrated all his energies on one pi- e 
translation of the hymns of the Rig-Veh •« 
have only to compare his deliberate trank, i 
the old Vedic hymns with the rash assault J 
by Langlois, in order to see what pro.rtO 
been made by the small but brave az] 
Sanskrit scholars between 1848 and 1876. j 
Worterbueh to the Big-Veda, though tes 
without the great Sanskrit Dictionary pukt 
by Boehthingk and Roth, is a icnjpa «’s 
his translation of the hymns of the Rig-’ ^ 
which he lived to finish, may well he calle 
first critical rendering of those difficult j 
As Wilson’s translation marked a decided»: 
on that of Langlois, the translations of Gras 
and Ludwig mark an even more decided »' 
on that of Wilson. More translations willi 
are, in fact, following now—one by » 
brought up in the school of European schobd 
The Veddrthayatna ; or. An Attempt to lot-1 
the Veda ; the other by a representative 
traditional theologv of India, Davananb-'* 
svati, who rivals by his interpretations the tc 1 
force of Anandatirtha, (rayatirthabhiksbn, An 
nanda, and others. There is ample work it 1 
Rig-Veda for generations to come, but amon:U 
who have really opened a new mine and * t> 
it on their own venture the name of Gni”" 1 


will never be forgotten—nay, will be better L f 
in the future than it is now. 1 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Periodicity of Indian Famines. —Sir. Blanforvb* 
issued a short memorandum on the d«r*■» 
which Dr. Hunter's statements as regards .'b c* 
hold good for the whole of India. He has : “ 
seven stations for which the returns go b ,: ' s ‘ 
least thirty years—viz., Madras, Bangalore. Mp •» 
in Southern India; Bombay,Nagpore, Jublwr p 
and Calcutta. The results show clearly tt; 
we take the stations in pairs the variation >» K 
frequently in the opposite sense as in the - -*•; 
and that in Northern India years of sui -r 
maximum frequency appear to be years ofdn 
while in Southern India the opposite conFp- 
seem to hold good. The reasoning is admit-' 
incomplete, but it is clear that those who sert ‘ 
find periodicity of the same character over ^ 
whole globe will be disappointed, and that f r 
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It some compensating anomaly, like that long 
o’ established by Dove for temperature, will be 
rad to exist for rain. 

Tht Relation between the Wind and Sunspots .— 
the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy 
• Juue last Prof. Hornstein publishes a paper 
the discussion of the Prague anemometrical 
urns, which he has carried out on the same 
n as has been so long applied to the Oxford 
ues by Mr. R. Main. It is interesting to see 
t the results agree very closely with those for 
ford. The changes in the N.-S. component 
in the mean annual direction agree very 
*lv with Wolff’s sunspot curve, while those of 
t.-Vf. component take an opposite course, 
e attempts to trace a connexion between the 
id and the longer sunspot periods, to which 
,ra?tein has paid so much attention, have been 
vet unsuccessful. 

The Meteorology of Iowa. —Dr. G. Ilinrichs 
published the first annual Report of the system 
adr noticed in our columns. He is as yet 
hint any support from the Legislature, but 
vithstan’ding he has organised a corps of 
It 100 volunteer observers who send in 
r' Reports monthly. He does not ask for 
it observations, being contented with a single 
ilar observation at noon, and it appears that 
pantively few of the reporters have thermo- 
m or barometers ! but, considering Dr. llin- 
I difficulties, we must only he thankful for 
; we can get. He recommends the use of 
lids, evidently from their portability, as all 
come from New York. The bulk of the 
rt is a digest of the weather by decades and 
is, and a comparison of the data with the 
« of the four years for which the system has 
it work. We must only wish every success 
lis spirited endeavour to organise a local 
s for climatological investigations in the 
ed States, for it is hardly practicable for the 
signal office to work up properly the climate 
dividual and distant States. 

e Character of last Winter. —M. Hubert, 
ctivu president of the Commission Mdtdoro- 
ue of the Department of Haute-Vienne, has 
shed an elaborate discussion of the weather 
st winter, with an Appendix on the pheno- 
s of the Fiihn and the Scirocco. The results 
a former discussion do not present much 
Iff, but, as regards the special winds men- 
d, he shows that they are always accoin- 
d by local cyclonic movements, which are 
selves related to large depressions coming 
the Atlantic. Their intense warmth and 
3 ss in some parts, while they are cold and 
i in others, are thus explained on Hann’s 
v. The west winds of an extensive depres- 
meeting a local obstruction such as a moun- 
ranpe are deflected and cause a local eddy, 
liting moisture copiously on the weather 
*. The air is then forced over the top, and 
ads on the lee side, rising rapidly in tempera- 
i owing to its change of level, while it has 
1 rendered extremely dry, owing to the pre- 
tprecipitation of the moisture which it brought 
i it, during its ascent of the windward slopes. 

k Origin of Cyclones .—The numbers of the 
' nan Journal for August 1 and 16 contain a 
fall abstract of Mr. Elliott’s Report on the 
'•riunge cyclone of last October, with some 
irUnt remarks by Dr. Hann on the subject, 
last-named author is well known to be a great 
went of the theory that all cyclonic rnove- 
are produced and propagated by the con- 
*' Uo i n 01 moisture, as is maintained by Mohn, 

• andothers. Mr. Elliott differs from Meldrum 
; ™ n in his explanation of the origin of 
disturbance, stating that ho is quite unable to 
e me existence of two oppositely disposed 
'pats of air over the Bay of Bengal prior to 
appearance of the low pressure. In fact, the 
CTer y w here light. Ho, however, ad- 
l “ e cyclone arises when the north-east 


monsoon has set in over the northern part of the 
Bay of Bengal, before the south-west monsoon has 
disappeared from its southern portion; but he 
thinks that the fall of the barometer is mainly 
due to the condensation of vapour. Dr. Hann, 
however, analyses these views, aud shows that the 
storm arose between two areas of high pressure, 
so that Meldrum’s theory is substantially con¬ 
firmed ; while, in opposition to Mr. Elliott, he 
shows that the heat given off by condensation 
of vapour does not raise the temperature of 
the ascending column of air, being almost all re¬ 
quired for expanding the air, and its sole effect on 
the temperature being the retardation of the rate 
of cooling of the ascending mass, as damp air 
cools more slowly than dry. Dr. Ilanu holds the 
condensation of vapour to play a secondary part 
in the generation of the cyclone. He also adheres 
to the view of Mohn and Ferrel that the gradient 
simply depends on the velocity of the wind and 
the centrifugal force due to the cyclonic move¬ 
ment. 

The Theory of Atmospherical Movements .—We 
have already announced that Prof. Mohn is pub¬ 
lishing in the Austrian Journal an abstract of his 
paper, written jointly with Prof. Guldbevg, “ Sur 
les grands Mouvements de l’Atmosphere.” The 
second and third parts of this summary, on the 
motion of the air in cyclones and anticyclones re¬ 
spectively, appear in the numbers for July 15 and 
August 1. It need hardly he said that the au¬ 
thors adhere to the theory of the spiral motion of 
the air in cyclones. 

The Motion of “ Gitus ” Clouds. — The re¬ 
searches of Mr. Clement Ley into this subject 
are well known, and now we have to notice the 
appearance of a most important work by Prof. 
Ilildebrandsson, of Upsala, entitled Atlas des 
Mouvements supfrieurs de TAtmosphere, which 
is published at the expense of the Swedish Go¬ 
vernment, and is copiously illustrated by fifty-two 
charts. In the discussion the author fairly says 
that meteorology is still in the first stage of its 
development as a science, and that what is at pre¬ 
sent necessary is to determine what are the real 
facts of air movement before beginning to theorise 
about them. The paper accordingly contains a 
most careful digest of the present state of our 
knowledge of the motion of the air in cyclones 
and anticyclones, as given by the best recent 
authorities, and then proceeds to treat the mate¬ 
rials for the study of the motions of upper 
clouds furnished by the observations collected 
from the various volunteer stations established 
in different parts of Europe, which are, how¬ 
ever, very scanty compared with what is really 
requisite. He summarises the final outcome of 
his labours as follows:—Around a barometri¬ 
cal minimum the air moves along the earth’s 
surface in a spiral path towards the centre, in 
the direction opposite to watch-hands. At the 
centre it rises and moves further and further away 
from the axis the more it ascends. In the upper 
strata of the atmosphere the air flows away from 
the region of minimum pressure, and collects 
itself in a uniform layer above the district of 
maximum pressure, where it gradually descends 
to the surface of the ground in order to flow away 
from the region of highest barometrical readings. 
These statements are based on the evidence 
afforded by the charts, and, speaking generally, 
we find some eight or ten cirrus observa¬ 
tions on each chart. The final dictum, however, 
merits great attention, as it comes from a most 
painstaking investigator, hut it is needless to say 
that it indicates the necessity of increased efforts 
to collect observations of cirrus clouds. 


the projections of cloud shadows being parallel to 
the sun’s rays: if we have a map of the country 
round the station, and mark on it the spots where 
the sun’s rays strike through clouds, or where the 
shadows of clouds fall, the determination of the 
heights of the cloud stratum is effected by plane 
trigonometry, if we observe the altitude of the 
precise points in the cloud. 

The Greek Oracles as Meteorological Observa¬ 
tories .—It may perhaps be admissible, even now, 
to draw attention to an interesting lecture p ub- 
lished in Berlin in 1872, by Dr. E. Ddhlen, en¬ 
titled Die Orakel, which, as far as we are aware, 
is unknown in this country. lie endeavours to 
show that the earliest demand for prophetic 
knowledge among an agricultural community re¬ 
lated to weather, and that the chief oracles were 
those of Apollo, the Sun-God, while also the Earth 
and the Sea had their shrines. Many of the 
earliest responses referred directly to weather; and 
the earliest prophets, Tiresias and others, are said 
to have understood the language of birds, or, in 
other words, to have drawn prognostics from their 
flight. If once the character of an oracle had 
been established bv successful forecasts of 
weather, it is easy to see that political and social 
problems would he referred to the same authority, 
and the experience of those in charge of the 
shrines would enable them to dictate counsel 
which would at least bear a safe construction for 
their own credit. Cicero’s main argument for the 
truth of oracles is the unanimous historical testi¬ 
mony to their general accuracy. 


GEOLOGY. 


Determination of the Heights of Clouds. —Mr. 
Alexander Ringwood, of Adelaide, has sent home 
a short paper on this subject, which appears to 
have been privately printed. He proposes to carry 
out the observations with a small simple altazimuth 
instrument. The principle is intelligible enough. 
The sun’s altitude being known, and the edges of 


From the colony of Victoria we have received 
the Annual Report of the Department of Mines, 
which has been drawn up this year by Mr. Couch- 
man, the acting secretary. It is accompanied, as 
usual, by a number of detailed Reports on the 
geological and physical structure of various parts 
of the colony, which represent the year's work of 
the staff’ of geological surveyors. In one of those 
Reports Mr. Howitt calls attention to a remarkable 
feature in the rivers of Gippsland. These rivers 
usually run in a north-and-south direction ; and, 
before entering the sea, turn abruptly to the east, 
skirting high ground on the left side, while they 
are separated, by sand-dunes, from the sea on the 
right side. The author explains this general 
trend by reference to the prevalent sea-currents 
which take an easterly set along the coast. The 
Secretary of Mines, however, is disposed to 
refer the direction of the rivers to the strong 
south and south - west winds, which throw 
up sand to the north-east and thus compel 
the rivers to change their course. To explain 
the deflexion of the inland river-valleys, Mr. 
Howitt looks to the earth's daily rotation as a 
likely cause, and arpues that the rivers must 
tend, under this rotation, to change their course, 
just as currents of air which flow along meridians 
are deflected from their normal direction. It will 
be remembered that the late Von Baer also referred 
to the earth's rotation in order to account for the 
general direction of the principal rivers of Russia. 

In connexion with Australian geology atten¬ 
tion may be called to a detailed memoir on the 
distribution of gold which has recently appeared 
in the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geological Society, 
from the pen of Herr Gustav Wolff, of Diissel- 
dorf. The paper extends to upwards of 100 pages, 
and is accompanied by a coloured geological map 
of part of Australia. It describes very fully the geo¬ 
logical conditions under which the metal occurs, 
as also the mineralogioal characters of its ores. 
Although the paper may not add much to our 
knowledge of the subject, it is valuable as pre¬ 
senting to the German emigrant an excellent 
description of our Australian gold-fields. 

Hitixerto wo have learnt next to nothing about 
the geological results of the late Arctic Expedition. 
Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, however, has described in 
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the last number of the Annals of Natural History 
the Post-Tertiary fossils which were collected in 
the Arctic regions by the naturalists and o Ulcers 
of the two ships. The number of these fossils 
was remarkably small, and the list does not 
include any new species. Nevertheless, the sub¬ 
ject of these Post-Tertiary shells is one of much 
interest from its relation to the great changes of 
climate which have left so many traces in the 
raised beaches and old sea-beds of Europe and 
North America. It is curious to note, for example, 
that Sa.ricara ruyosu occurs at a height of 1,300 
feet on Moel Tryfaen, in North Wales, and has 
also been found at a depth of 1,022 fathoms of 
water; thus affording striking evidence of the 
great oscillations of level to which the earth's 
crust is subject. 

Ip every county possessed a good museum in 
its chief town, and if every curator of such a 
museum made it his business to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the geology of his own county, 
it would be an easy matter to put together a 
complete geological history of Britain. Mr. W. J. 
Harrison, the Curator of the Leicester Museum, 
has not failed to see the importance of acquiring 
such knowledge, so far as relates to the county of 
Leicester; and hence the sketch of its geology, 
which he has lately published, is far from being 
a mere compilation. Although written originally 
for White's Count.y History and Directory, it forms 
when reprinted a memoir of nearly seventy quarto 
pages, and in the copy before us, is accompanied 
by a dozen excellent photographs of geological 
scenery in Leicestershire. Most of these views 
relate to the old crystalline rocks of Charnwood 
Forest, which have always been of peculiar in¬ 
terest to geologists, and about which there has 
from time to time been no little controversy. At 
present, we believe, there are two or three petro- 
logists trying to read the riddle of these rocks by 
questioning them in the laboratory and under the 
microscope. Mr. Harrison has extended his 
sketch by adding a short description of the geology 
of Rutland—a county which has been exhaustively 
described by Prof. Judd. Altogether Mr. Harrison 
may be fairly congratulated on the very neat little 
volume which he has produced. 

In the last number of the Bulletin of the United 
States Survey of the Territories, Mr. Scudder 
describes some fossil insects which are of interest 
as being the earliest that were ever found in the 
Tertiary rocks of America. They were discovered 
some years ago by Prof. Denton, in the Tertiary 
deposits of the White River, partly in Utah and 
partly in Colorado. The Culcoptera and Physopoda 
have been described, and the present article refers 
to the remainder of tbe collection. Several new 
species and genera are indicated. It is worth 
noting that there are no Lepidoptera in the col¬ 
lection, nor have any yet been found, we believe, 
in the American Tertiaries. 

A huge saurian, lately described in the Bulle¬ 
tin by Prof. Cope, is probably the most bulky 
animal capable of progression on land of which 
any record exists. The description refers only to 
some of the vertebrae; but from these it may be 
concluded that the neck had a length of about ten 
feet. The femur, which has not yet, however, been 
described, is said to measure six feet in length. 
Of course a new genus has had to be formed for 
the reception of this monster, and to this genus 
Cope has given the name of Camarasaurus, the 
specimen being dignified with the title of C. su- 
premus. 

While Prof. Cope has been describing the 
largest saurian that has yet been unearthed, it is 
curious to find Prof. Marsh describing the most 
diminutive dinosaurian which has yet been brought 
to light. This little creature is represented by 
part of a skeleton found in Secondary rocks, pro¬ 
bably of Jurassic age, in the Rocky Mountains. 
The genus is called Nanoeaurus. 

Some other fossil vertebrata new to science 


have also been described by Prof. Marsh in the 
last number of the American Journal of Science. 
The collection has been obtained from the Rocky 
Mountains, and contains mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes. Among the mammals are two Mio¬ 
cene edentates belonging to a new genus, which 
has been called Maropus, while a third species of 
the same genus has been obtained from the Lower 
Pliocene of Nebraska. The Uinta beds, which 
are probably Upper Eocene, have yielded remains 
of a new genus called Amynodon, which is of 
peculiar interest as being the oldest representative 
of the rhinoceros family. 

The last part of the Annales ties Sciences Geo- 
loyiques —and a very thick part it is—is exclu¬ 
sively devoted to a paper by M. Filhol, in which 
he describes a great number of fossils, principally 
mammals, from the now-famous deposits of phos¬ 
phorite so largely worked at Quercy, in the south 
of France. The paper presents a mass of techni¬ 
cal details, but will be studied with interest by 
the specialist. It is relieved by nearly thirty ex¬ 
cellent lithographic plates. 


FINE ART. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A series of carefully-prepared drawings of the 
Ilamatbife inscriptions and monuments found bv 
Mr. Smith at Terabolus—the site of the I littite 
city of Oarchemish—have been purchased from his 
widow by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
We shall hope shortly to givo some account of 
them. 

We are glad to hear that there is some pro¬ 
spect of the exhibition in London of at least a 
portion of the collection of the late M. Alfred 
Sensier, which is to be sold in Paris—as we have 
already announced—in the course of the winter. 
The collection is probably the richest in France 
in such works of the newer landscape and land¬ 
scape-figure painters as were executed before the 
artists in question attained celebrity. M. Sensier, 
as a proprietor at Barbizon, near Fontainebleau, 
was i’or many years the landlord of Jean-Francois 
Millet and Theodore Rousseau; and, ns they lived 
in his houses when their works were plentiful and 
money scarce, it was with their works rather than 
with money that they were wont to pay their 
rent, M. Sensier was a shrewd man, and did not 
refuse payment in this kind, and bv this means as 
well as by the accident of his friendship with 
some of the leaders of the modern school did ho 
become possessed of that assemblage of pictures, 
sketches and drawings, illustrative of its rise, of 
which it is to be hoped that the more charac¬ 
teristic may be seen here before their final dis¬ 
persion. 

We have received from Mr. Forbes White a 
reprint of his paper read at the Social Science 
Congress at Aberdeen on September 24. It re¬ 
lates to the question, “ How can Art be best 
introduced into the Houses of Persons of Limited 
Income ? ” There is nothing new in it; nothing 
that has not been said before, sometimes as well, 
and sometimes better. Still, at every meeting 
like this which has just been held at Aberdeen, 
it is necessary that somebody should take care to 
put the commonplace before the audience in as 
inoffensive a way as possible, lest they should be 
inclined, as such assemblies too often are, to run 
away with a subject and forget its practical and 
homely side. 

An interesting and attractive scheme of interior 
decoration has recently been carried out by Mr. 
Aldam Heaton, of Bloomsbury Square, for the 
billiard- and smoking-rooms of Mr. Ripley, M.P. 
for Bradford, residing at Acacia near that town. 
The special character of the work arises from the 
ornaments, being always on a gilded gesso or 
“ raising ” preparation ; which, whether actually 
raised above its substratum in any appreciable 
degree or not, necessarily gives a different texture, 
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and generally a very superior one, to a-r 
decoration. In the present instance, tie 
is in the main not above i in., oca- • 
ally for the salient parts approaching 
sixteenths ; a complex design, however, mai 
several diverse raisings. As in the Italian g— 
the main factor is lime, mixed with oils ufi 
sive ingredients which produce, when dn.i-j. 
face as fine in grain as ivory, and of ma-v.i 
same appearance. The colours used up, ., 
gilding are delicate and transparent, se. 
smallest amount of pigment becomes at i 
value: glazings of one colour over anot'a?: l 
by the gilt beneath, increase the effect. 1 
reflection of light—and especially, with • } 
ence to other objects, of artificial 
remarkable. In many technical respects u -1 , 
follows the manner of Oriental raising uH... 
of surfaces, frequently practised in this o 
by lady amateurs some forty years ag«, are): 
termed “japanning.” There is no limit to-•. 
applicability of such process on any - ■ 
narilv used, or on any ground-colour, dark it . 

In Mr. Heaton's present series a comple> ? 
goes round each of the two rooms —ok olta, 
of foliage, children, animals, and birds. Leg 
are divided by pilasters of conventional fci.c; i 
flowers, and twenty-four panels contain3 
of boys climbing, hunting, fishinc, -tt 
swimming, See., the motive for thesel-t. 4 
tained from work by Luini at Milan. T. i 
tions in the pilasters and friezes are troi :j 
C inque-cento work. The material of tL- 1 • i 
oak, which, of course, will darken withst * 
effect of the whole, light, bright, ank.-rt 
Mr. Heaton has also produced severe. sA 
capitally designed and executed, showirr A 
of a more naturalistic kind on dark-gal 
red grounds. 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas, than whom fc*l 

know more about draughtsmanship, or bod 
zealously and thoughtfully worked a: the if 
of Art, has lately completed a book, Ontlif -1 
Science of Aesthetics, See., containing noicatt 
ripest fruit of his studies. 

We hear that M. Emmanuel Bocher, a a 
of the Society des Bibliophiles Franck. -J 
already by his diligent interest in Fine Ari.il 
engaged upon a Catalogue raisotme of the fl 
Augustin de Saint Aubin—a dainty ms-tl 
French design, whose labours are very 
appreciated in England. The work of the 
brothers St. Aubin—of whom August!: 
some sense the chief—was the first to a 
attention of the MM. de Goncourt a 
general examination and collection of the I 
known masters of the eighteent h cent or I 
they entered upon, at the outset, as a rare* 
in the middle of their “dark and nre»i 
studies of contemporary life ”—La Filh £ J 
not then been written. 

With the exception of Prof. Colvin'? a 
the two brothers, Sebald and Barthel Belsl 
Portfolio has not much interest this 4 . 
These pre-eminently skilful Little Masks 1 
however, awakened so much admiration I 
their works have become better known liuiff 
persons will be glad to learn something J 
personal history and to see such perfect r-yrj 
tions of their engraved work as are here # 
Prof. Colvin has a decided preference for -“j 
known Barthel Beham, who was long c. -I 
to be the uncie or cousin of Hans Sebald. 
now conclusively proved to have been his y-f 
brother. He had, perhaps, a higher p -J 
agination, but, on the other hand, his »'■“ 
neither the individuality nor the force of 
He came, in fact, more distinctly under 1* 
influence, and to those who delight in the 
spirit and yet quaint realism of early Gerniis • 
this seems a doubtful advantage. 

The elaborate decoration that the rebuilt P 
of the Ldgion d'Honneur has been lank" 
going is now nearly finished. The scauo. u— 
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n taken down in the great salon, and the paint- 
s of the ceiling and on the walls exposed to 
w. In the antichamber, also, six panels depict- 
■ the various establishments of the Ldgion 
I onneur have been accomplished. But the 
»st remarkable work of all this painted decora- 
n is, according to L'Art, a portrait of the 
iperor Napoleon I. when he was First Consul, 
•cuted bv M. Yvon, who purports to have taken 
rotn authentic contemporary sources. If this 
trait be correct, says L'Art, then all our 
ions of the dignified aspect of the great 
iperor derived from the paintings of Prudhon, 
and David, are entirely mistaken, for a more 
icrous little figure could scarcely he imagined— 
n palefrenier qui s'est ddguisd en general, mais 
a oublid de changer ses bottes.” 

L'Art expresses a regret that it could not this 
it find any work of English art at the Salon 
jrthy of reproduction. It has had to fall hack 
one exhibited last year, the fine portrait of Mis. 
rhardson, painted by her husband, which has 
n skilfully etched by A. Mongin. It is strange 
v few English artists of note care to exhibit at 
Salon. One would imagine they would like 
asionally to place their works in juxtaposition 
h those of their French rivals, and that they 
;ht even learn much by so doing. American art 
, also conspicuous by its absence at the Salon 
i vear, but this is not usually the case. 

Me Bibliotheque Nationals has just received 
addition to its treasures in the shape of a 
•nificent illuminated manuscript executed in 
Abbey of St. Denis in 1250. This rare work, 
ch has been presented by the Due de la 
moille, consists of a volume of sixty-seven 
s. in which is written the Life of St. Denis, 
anpanied by thirty beautiful miniature paint- 
j representing events in that life, and others 
ing to the origin of the monastery. Au- 
ltic manuscripts of this early date are ex- 
lely rare. 

■’Art continues to occupy itself with Rubens, 
ng large and fine illustrations from his paint- 
1 , and in the lust number several reproductions 
his sketches in the Louvre. M. Wauters 
ing finished his documentary history of Rubens, 
srein many facts of interest were revealed, 
Xavier de Reul has taken up the subject by 
ing a critical account of “ The Work of Rubens 
3elgium.” He reckons as many as 240 paint- 
j by him having for subjects the lives of the 
its and sacred legend. 

’he bronze reliefs executed by the French 
iptor, F. L. Bogino, for the great monument of 
ts-la-Tour, erected to the memory of the ten 
usand soldiers who fell at Gravelotte, Rezon- 
e, and in other battles, between August 10 and 
1870, have lately been exhibited in Paris, 
sy are reported to be very fine and character- 
e workB, worthy of the sculptor, who obtained 
a recognition of the merit of the principal 
mp of this national monument his nomination 
Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. 

Ora correspondent at Cairo writes :—“ It has 
en determined to restore the ‘Tombs of the 
lalifs; ’ and the Government, after voting a 
rtain sum of money, will publish a sub- 
ription list, upon which not only the members 
the Khedive’s family, hut all persons who 
e interested in such a work, will he invited to 
scribe their names. Every year scores of 
avellers lament that these handsome monuments 
re permitted to fall into decay, and here, there- 
ire, will he an opportunity for all residents, and 
■equent visitors to Cairo, to contribute a small 
am towards their restoration. There are three 
f the tomb-mosques that especially call for re¬ 
air, as being the best models of the architecture 
■f their period (1390-1400 a.d.)— viz., those of 
Sultan Barkouk,’ of Kai't Bey, and el-Ashraf. 
Vnd to these may be added the mosque which 
stands furthest towards the north of the pic¬ 


turesque group, and which is commonly known 
as that of the * Emir el Hadj.’ It is at pre¬ 
sent used as a powder-magazine, and there¬ 
fore cannot he approached. It is to be hoped 
that more will be heard shortly respecting 
the proposed work. As to the people of the 
country, thev look upon such proposals with that 
apathy which is characteristic of all their thoughts 
and actions, and which is the natural result of 
the times in which they and their fathers have 
lived. The popular idea respecting these mosques 
is that they have been built with money wrongfully 
acquired, and that they should, therefore, he 
sutiered to crumble into "the dust from which they 
ought never to have been raised. Some go so far 
as to say that they have been erected by those 
who perverted the doctrines of the Kuran. They 
point to the great ruined mosque of Sultan Hakim, 
as an example of the destruction that awaits those 
edifices which, though dedicated to God, are the 
product of sin (haram) and extortion.” 

We understand that the exhibition of drawings 
bv the Old Masters, at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
promises to be of remarkable interest. The re¬ 
sources of the country in this particular kind of 
art treasures have never yet been displayed, 
and the result of the present experiment will 
therefore be in the nature of a revelation to 
all save the few students who have specially 
devoted themselves to the subject. Besides 
Her Majesty, whose consent has already been 
announced, isir Coutts Lindsay has received pro¬ 
mises of interesting contributions from the collec¬ 
tions of the Earl of Warwick, Mr. Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, Miss Hannah de Rothschild, Mr. 
Roupell, Mr. Russell, and others. Altogether the 
exhibition will serve as a valuable adjunct to the 
pictures by Old Masters at the Royal Academy, 
and as the Academy has never undertaken to re¬ 
present this branch of art, there is no room for the 
suggestion of rivalry. 

The Imprimerie Plantinienne has just issued a 
costly volume of titles and portraits engraved 
after Rubens. The text, written by M. Max 
Rooses, the director of the printing establishment, 
is printed in antique type on Holland paper. 
The expense is born by the city of Antwerp, and 
only 200 copies have been produced. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Gilbert’s new piece, entitled Engaged, pro¬ 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday 
last, is described as a “ farcical comedy,” but it 
bears little resemblance except in its wilful extra¬ 
vagance to those adaptations from the French 
stage which have hitherto been associated with 
this description. It is a satire upon sentiment, 
with, perhaps, an indirect reference to those elabo¬ 
rate and circumstantial plots which Mr. Wilkie 
Collins delights to transfer from the circulating 
library to the stage. Mr. Gilbert’s personages are 
very sentimental people indeed—at least in their 
transports of enthusiasm—hut they are apt to 
betray motives and feelings of a mercenary or 
otherwise unpoetical character in a way which is 
extremely ludicrous and amusing. The piece, 
with one or two exceptions, was hardly acted in 
the spirit which its fundamental idea demands; 
but on this point and on the claims of the comedy 
generally to the attention of those who are in¬ 
terested in dramatic art we shall have occasion to 
speak more at length. 

The Prince of Wales’s Theatre opened for the 
season on Saturday last, when Mr. Tom Taylor's 
comedy An Unequal Match, originally produced 
at the Haymarket about ten years ago, was per¬ 
formed here for the first time. Mrs. Bancroft 
appeared as Hester Grazebrook. On the same 
evening the Strand Theatre reopened, after a 
short vacation, with an adaptation by Mr. Burnand 
of MM. Barriere and Thiboust's comedy Aux 
Crochets d'un Gcndrc, in which M. Parade and 


Mdlle. Massin appeared at the Gaiety Theatre a 
few weeks since. Mr. Burnand has transferred 
the scene to England, and has introduced some 
details which are both new and amusing. The 
comedy, which in its English form bears the title 
Family Ties, is well acted. Messrs. Famie and 
Reece's Champagne: a Question of Phiz, produced 
by way of after-piece, is a burlesque extravaganza 
of the type approved by visitors to the Strand. 

A new farcical piece entitled The Musical Box 
has been produced at the Gaiety Theatre. It is 
a modified version of Le Barnard of M. Edmond 
Gonduret. 

A new extravaganza by Mr. Byron is to be 
performed at the Gaiety Theatre this evening. 

TnE revival of Alfred de Musset's famous 
comedy, Le Chandelier, at the Theatre Franjais, 
has served chiefly to confirm the opinion so often 
urged, that its story is unsuited for representation 
on the stage. Interest, however, attaches to the 
revival from the appearance of the new jetine 
premier, M. Volny, in the part of Fortunio, in the 
study of which he is understood to have had the 
advantage of the instruction of Delaunay, the 
original representative of the character. Mdlle. 
Croizette's Jacqueline, however, gave more satis¬ 
faction to the audience. F’ebvre, Coquelin the 
younger, and Mdlle. Samary take part in the 
performance. MM. Barriere and Bernard’s new 
comedv, Les Demoiselles de Montfermeil, at the 
Palais Royal, has proved only a partial success. 
Its witty dialogue, at first received with much 
laughterj ended by wearying an audience anxious, 
like Polonius’s hearers, for more matter with less 
art. A somewhat thin and not very skilfully 
managed story seems, however, to have contri¬ 
buted to this result. The little commonwealth 
of actors who conduct for their own benefit the 
Thdatre du Chateau d'Eau have produced a rather 
ponderous melodrama of no great originality en¬ 
titled Le Pont Marie. 


MUSIC. 

MDLLE. TrrrENS. 

It is with the deepest feeling of regret, a feeling 
which will be universally shared, that we have to 
record the death, on Wednesday morning last, 
of Mdlle. Titiens, at her residence in St. John’s 
Wood. Though for some time past her condition 
had been known to he most precarious, and little 
or no hope was entertained of her recovery, the 
end came at last somewhat suddenly; and the 
news of her decease will cause a shock to many of 
our readers. 

Therese Titiens (or Tietjens, for the name has 
been spelt in both ways) was bom at Hamburg, 
in 1834, her parents being of Hungarian extrac¬ 
tion. Her remarkable musical capability mani¬ 
fested itself early, and in 1849 she made her first 
appearance on the stage at the Hamburg Theatre 
in Lucretia Borgia. In 1856 she sang at the 
Hofoperntheater, Vienna, and in April, 1858, she 
aid her first visit to this country, choosing for 
er debut the part of Valentine in the Huguenots. 
She at once established her position here as an 
artist of the first rank—a position which she 
maintained to the last. Since her first appearance 
here, no year has elapsed in which Mdlle. Titiens 
has not been heard in London; indeed, it may be 
truly said that she was better known and 
more appreciated here than in the land of her 
birth. Though perhaps heard to most advantage on 
the stage, she was hardly less great, and certainly 
not less popular, in the concert-room. There have 
been very few important festivals of late years in 
which she has not taken a prominent part. 

In speaking of the artistic qualities of Mdlle. 
Titiens it is difficult to avoid hyperbole. I am 
inclined to consider her on the whole the greatest 
singer whom I have ever heard. Her voice, when 
at its best, was equally remarkable for its power 
and its purity—a fact which will be acknowledged 
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by all those who have heard her at the Handel 
Festivals in the music of the Messiah, or Israel in 
Egypt. But it is as a tragic actress and singer 
that she will be best remembered. In such parts 
as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, Leonora in 
Fidelio, Valentine in the Huguenots, Norma, 
Medea, or Iphigenia, she was absolutely without 
a rival; and her death will leave a vacancy which 
probably no living singer (unless, perhaps, Frau 
Materna, of Vienna) can adequately fill. The 
great charm of her performance arose, not merely 
from her consummate mastery of all musical re¬ 
sources, but even more from the fact that, like a 
true artist, she always abnegated self in favour of 
her art. No more striking example of this could 
be given than her rendering of the part of Ortrud, 
in Lohengrin, an opera in which she consented to 
undertake a most thankless secondary part for the 
sake of the ensemble —an example which many of 
our prime donne might imitate with advantage. 
In her personal relations, Mdlle. Titiens enjoyed 
the warmest esteem and respect of all who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance; and it will be long 
before she is forgotten either by her friends or by 
the public, with whom she was so long a favourite. 

Ebenezer Prottt. 


Trinity College, London, has just issued its 
Calendar for the Academical Year 1877-1878 
(W. Beeves). Some of our readers will be 
aware that this institution, which was estab¬ 
lished in 1872, is doing a good deal for the cause 
of Church music in this country. Classes are 
organised for musical and general instruction, and 
examinations in music, especially Church music, 
are held twice a year, which are open to all comers, 
whether students of the college or not. The Calen¬ 
dar now published gives full information on all 
these points, and reprints the examination papers of 
last Trinity Term. These are, on the whole, satis¬ 
factory; but at the end of the book (pp. 84 to 00) 
we find some curiosities. These are “specimen 
worked papers ” of the Honours Examinations for 
Licentiates, containing examples of various kinds 
of harmony and counterpoint. It is not very clear 
whether these are extracts from papers sent in bv 
candidates, or illustrations of the kind of answers 
which the examiners wish for. We can hardly 
imagine it is the latter; because there is hardly 
one specimen which does not contain awkward 
progressions, while some are even incorrect. If, 
on the other hand, they are meant to show the 
kind of work turned out by the pupils of the 
college, they are certainly not worth reprinting. 

The celebrated “ Thomasschule ” at Leipzig is 
about to be removed from its old house to more 
commodious premises situated in the new quarter 
of the town. This school is the oldest musical 
institution in Europe; among its Cantors or 
directors it has numbered men no less illustrious 
than Seth Calvisius (1594-1615), Johann Kuhnau 
(1701-1722), Johann Sebastian Bach (1723- 
1750), Johann Friedrich Doles (1789-1800), and 
Moritz Hauptmann (1842-1807). The present 
Cantor is Ernest Friedrich Richter, the successor 
of Hauptmann. 

The musical library of the late Julius Rietz, 
comprising many valuable manuscripts, &c., has 
been bought for the Royal Library at Dresden. 

The Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik states that 
Hans Richter has received several offers of per¬ 
manent engagements in London, all of which he 
is obliged to decline, as he is under a five vears’ 
contract at Vienna. 
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LITERATURE. 

ilical Miscellanies. Second Series. _By 
John Morley. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1877.) 

g ordinary language of approving or dis- 
roving criticism, such as the reviewers 
in (ho habit of meting out to successful 
hors, is now no longer applicable to Mr. 
rltj. He has in the course of the last 
years risen ont of the class of brilliant 
iodical essayists into the higher class of 
very few who influence opinion. Ho has 
• had the ear of the public as one they 
rilling to listen to; he is now looked to 
ne from whom they expect to learn, 
latter class, that of public instructor, is 
tfeer now than it ever has been. On 
other hand the clever essayists multiply 
l ns each year. For this wonderful 
rth, which threatens to overwhelm liter, 
e, we are indebted to the system of our 
ic schools and universities, a system 
:h would seem to have for its end and 
the production of article-writers. Mr. 
ley ia himself a university-bred man. 
by some accident his mind has survived 
nihilistic paralysis induced by getting 
objects in order to be examined in them, 
rather, it is not accident, but honest 
«r. He seems to have began his career 
rriter, like the rest, with no other idea 
1 that of wreaking his cleverness upon 
j'nage, and like the rest to have dipped his 
in ink before he knew on which side of 
jiven thesis he was going to write, 
ween that stage of intellect and his 
*nt development there have intervened 
e twenty years, which have manifestly 
a years of self-education and self-disci- 
*. 

tr. Morley’s future biographer may reveal 
Meret struggle. But it is no secret to 
« who have followed the writings to 
lcc be has put his name that he has risen 
® ]he atmosphere of mere newspaper 
fectic into that of reasoned conviction. 
! do not now look to Mr. Morley 
the advocacy of some popular opinion 
etnngs of pungent epigrams with a 
wading flavour of cynical contempt 
everybody else. We look for words 
wisdom and guidance—a wisdom which 
aot of the mart only, nor of the 
'uter only, but a wisdom which is com- 
ttnded ot a wide experience of living men, 
” & complete survey of the written 
onidits of the dead. This is a wisdom to 
... Jbe practical politician never aspires. 
1 -e the common rank and file in the melee, 
le I iuliamentary politician is too much 


occupied in letting off his own rifle to be 
able to take note of the issues, of the 
struggle. On the other hand, our average 
leader-writer is too ignorant of all the 
gathered experience of past generations to 
aspire to do more than to say smart things 
d propos of the events of the day, and so to 
sell his journal by its wit.. There is no lack 
in this country of sensible shrewd men; 
none of clever advocates who can dress out 
the fancy of the day in plausible colours. 
But for political philosophy— i.e., for wisdom 
and learning applied to public affairs—the 
English public have a distinct disrelish. 
The Westminster elector soon tired of his 
momentary enthusiasm for John Stuart 
Mill. And in the present state of things no 
one could hope to “ get the ear of the 
House ” who pretended to take a compre¬ 
hensive and statesmanlike view of European 
politics. 

It is rarely indeed that the literary life 
has to show mental development such as we 
have to note in Mr. Morley’s case. It is a 
melancholy fact in the biography of most 
of our poets and writers of fiction that their 
earliest work is their best, while those who 
continue to write longest do but copy them¬ 
selves. With Mr. Morley there has been 
steady growth, not of power or intelligence, 
but of intellectual comprehensiveness. “All 
minds of the first quality move and grow,” 
he says speaking of Mr. Mill, and the dictum 
is applicable to himself. We have watched 
Mr. Morley emerge from the narrow scheme 
of Comtism, or Benthamism, or what not, 
some form of the half-true which crushes 
the growth of many valuable but less vigo¬ 
rous minds, and step out upon the broad 
platform which is above all sect and all 
doctrine, where the only appeal is to the 
world-experience. It is evident from the 
present volume that Mr. Morley is arrived 
at a critical point in his mental his¬ 
tory. It is that “ second crisis ” which 
he has himself described as occurring 
towards the later part of middle life “ which 
tries the purity' and the quality of native cha¬ 
racter, after the princes of the power of 
of the air have had time and chance of 
fighting their hardest against it.” He has 
now raised himself to the highest point of 
comprehensive view to which a public writer 
can rise in this country without forfeiting 
his popularity. One step further in the 
direction of political philosophy and he 
must lose his audience. For, as Mr. Greg 
has most truly said, “ the depth of a true 
statesman’s sagacity, the very forecast of a 
true statesman’s vision, alienates from him 
the sympathies of the average elector.” It 
is not conceivable that a man of Mr. Morley’s 
intellectual capacity should be content to 
write volume after volume for the Smith 
and Mudie market. And he has long 
thrown away the “venal quill,” and ex¬ 
changed the juvenile gratification of saying 
a smart thing for the manly satisfaction of 
trying to say the true thing. 

What further arena does English soil, and 
the bounding particularity of the English 
tongue, afford to a genius and an ambition 
which has expanded by the genuine growth 
of ripening intellect ? Even if the rumour 
of his having once or twice sounded a con¬ 
stituency be unfounded, there are unmis- 


takeable indications in these pages that 
Mr. Morley’s thoughts have been attracted 
in the direction of practical politics. Im 
deed, it was impossible that an eye and' ear 
which are open in every direction should 1 
not have been attracted in that direction in 
which the noise and the glitter are the 
loudest and most conspicuous. While all 
Mr. Morley’s writing is from the point of 
philosophic reflection, he is not free from 
the suspicion that this attitude is a less 
worthy attitude or employment than that of 
actor. Mr. Mill is commended because- 
(p. 2(55) “ in him the social aim was pre¬ 
dominant over any merely speculative 
curiosity, or abstract interest,” and for 
“ keeping before him the art of social 
existence as the ultimate end of all specula¬ 
tive activity.” And Mr. Morley confesses 
of himself that he “ does not in the least 
want to know what happened in the past, 
except as it enables me to see my way more 
clearly through what is happening to-day.” 
He even carries his indifference to truth 
for its own sake to the point of erecting it 
into an ethical doctrine, when he writes: 
“ There is intrinsically no harm in any virtue 
being accepted in the firm shape of a pre¬ 
judice.” 

Perhaps it is not just to regard these 
dicta, torn from their context, as the expres- 
tions of settled convictions; and we meet 
with much which leans in the opposite di¬ 
rection, a feeling that insight is, after all, of 
higher worth than action. The very first 
essay in the volume, on “ The Eighteenth 
Century in France,” assigns to political busi¬ 
ness the humbler function of being an in¬ 
gredient in the training of one who aspires 
to write history. Victor Hugo is defended 
against the charge which had been brought 
against him of being unpractical, by the 
plea that it is unreasonable to ask a poet to 
draft Acts of Parliament. It is true, on 
the other hand, that Mr. Morley thinks it 
“ curious ” to find Turgot rating practical 
work very low in comparison with the 
achievements of the student and the thinker. 
But though he so far falls in with the senti¬ 
ment of his countrymen as to think this 
valuation a curiosity, his own sympathy is 
with Turgot, whom he classes with Condor- 
cet, as one of the wisest and noblest of 
men, and to whom he has devoted an elabo¬ 
rate monograph. And Turgot’s title to this 
high renown is not what he did, which has 
long since perished, but what he was. If 
further evidence were needed to prove that 
Mr. Morley rates his own function as a 
writer at its just value, I might cite his 
hearty endorsement of Mill’s remarks on the 
deteriorating effect of frequenting society. 
The bane of this admixture consists, as Mr. 
Mill found in his own experience, not in the 
sacrifice of time, but in its tendency to 
lower the tone of feeling, and to make ele¬ 
vated objects look too remote from realisa¬ 
tion to be more than a vision and a theory. 
“ If they retain their higher principles un¬ 
impaired, yet with respect to the persons 
and affairs of their own day they insensibly 
adopt the modes of feeling and judgment 
in which they can hope for sympathy from 
the company they keep.” He who can say 
or adopt this roveuls to us much of himself. 
It is not the cry of dissatisfied vanity, or 
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peevish misanthropy. It is the lament of 
impeded energy, the impatience at inter¬ 
ruption, of one who has an inner life which 
he desires above all things to be free to live, 
and to whom ordinary intercourse with 
ordinary people is not merely waste of time, 
but degeneration of moral tissue. 

I have been so far looking at Mr. Morley’s 
volume only for what could be inferred from 
it about the author himself. It must not be 
supposed that this autobiographical interest 
is a prominent, or obvious, interest in these 
pages. Mr. Morley is anything rather than 
egotistical. If there is any revelation of 
self it is wholly unconscious. Each one 
of the eight essays has its own purpose, 
and is charged with a fullness of know¬ 
ledge which evinces hard study of its 
special subject. “ Robespierre ” and “ Tur¬ 
got ” are complementary of the author’s 
tkreo monographs on Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Diderot. The papers on John S. Mill 
are the most appreciative review of the man 
and his work which has fallen in my way. 
Discrimination is freely exercised, while it is 
suffused with the natural piety stirred by 
the recent loss of the friend and the master; 
for such was the relation between the great 
teacher who is gone from among us and Mr. 
Morley. The two pages of reminiscences, 

“ brief notes which happened to be written 
at the time in a letter to a friend,” are 
touchingly characteristic, and should be 
added to the next edition of the Autobio- 
graphy. 

If there is any one critical estimate in the 
volume which does not at once command 
assent, it is the paper on Macaulay. When 
it first appeared in the Review, and I was 
told that “ Morley has been cutting up 
Macaulay,” I felt some indignation. We all 
owe so much to Macaulay, not only of in¬ 
struction, but of pleasure and glow, that it 
is ingratitude to be making a set upon him 
now. And his defects are so obvious that 
it is no exercise of refined criticism to 
set them forth. I knew that Mr. Morley 
would not stoop to the petty tactics of the 
Cockney critic to attract an hour’s attention 
to himself by selecting some famous name 
to run down. But when I came to read the 
article for myself I found none of the trench¬ 
ant or scathing onslaught which I had been 
led to expect. There is judicial severity, 
there is, perhaps, a harshness of tone, and 
scanty sympathy with the wonderful literary 
gifts of that brilliant writer. I could wish, 
also, that the criticism had made ampler 
acknowledgment of that which Macaulay’s 
pungency tended to conceal—viz., his great 
learning, knowledge of the facts, of the 
spirit, of his period. But it is impossible to 
deny the justice of Mr. Morley’s keen and 
searching exploration of the weak points in 
Macaulay’s highly-finished workmanship. 
And I must the more willingly concede to 
Mr. Morley the right to institute this some¬ 
what harsh inquisition, because the defi¬ 
ciency on which he lays most severe stress 
touches the very point of which I have 
made question in the previous part of this 
notice. Ths skilful litterateur is separated 
from the scholar, not by a grade of attain¬ 
ment, but by motive. Mr. Morley writes:— 
“ They had that of which Macaulay can hardly 
have had the rudimentary germ, the faculty of 


deep abstract meditation, and surrender to the fruit¬ 
ful leisures of the spirit. We can picture Macaulay 
talking, or making a speech, or buried in a book, 
or scouring his library for references; . . . but 
can anybody think of him as meditating, as 
modestly pondering and wondering, as possessed 
for so much as ten minutes by that spirit of 
inwardness which has never been wholly wanting 
in any of those kings and princes of literature 
with whom it is good for men to sit in counsel ? 
He seeks truth, not as she should be sought, 
devoutly, tentatively, and with the air of one 
touching a sacred garment, but clutching her by 
the hair of the head, and dragging her after him in 
a kind of boisterous triumph, a prisoner of war 
and not a goddess” (p. 387). 

Doubtless this is true of Macaulay. But of 
which of us all who undertake to instruct 
the public, monthly, weekly, daily, is it not 
true ? Which of us possesses “ the spirit 
of inwardness,” so that we can devote 
our life to our own mental architecture ? 
The literary life as lived in this “ epoch 
rich in tremendous and far - sounding 
phrases ” is not a life of recueillemcnt, not 
the “ chercher en gemissant ” pf Pascal. 
What we are all striving after, we who 
write, is, not to know the thing that is true, 
but to get listened to. Macaulay, always 
thoroughly en rapport with his countrymen, 
set forth the principles which have made 
England what it is, with a lustre of style 
and a fund of learning which have had no 
equal in our day. I cannot help wishing 
that Mr. Morley, in reprinting this criticism, 
had mingled with his appreciation some re¬ 
cognition of these brilliant qualities; and I 
will not renounce the hope that he may be 
some day moved to join those who would 
like to inscribe on the tomb of Macaulay 
words borrowed from the epitaph on Calati- 
nus :—“ Quern plurimi consentiunt populi 
primarium fuisse virum.” 

Mark Pattison. 


Deutsche Literatur, 1770-1870. Beitrage zu 
ihrer Geschichte mit Benutzung hand- 
schriftlichen Quellen von Eduard Grise- 
bach. (Wien : L. Rosner, 1876.) 

“ German Literature ” is the somewhat am¬ 
bitious heading of a volume of essays 
charmingly got up in the Elzevir style, 
which Messrs. Rosner, of Vienna, have sent 
us. The author, Dr. E. Grisebach, thinks 
that the year 1770, which witnessed the 
publication of Kant’s first “ critical ” work, 
the Latin treatise “ De mundi sensibilis 
atque intelligibilis forma et principiis,” may 
be regarded as the beginning of a new epoch 
in the literature of his country, just as the 
end of this epoch is marked by the political 
reunion of Germany. From the latter event 
the author expects an entire palingenesis of 
German art and poetry—chiefly in the direc¬ 
tion of the drama, it would appear. In re¬ 
ference to the intervening century he pro¬ 
poses to give a “ complete review of what, 
in my opinion [the italics are his], consti¬ 
tutes German literature.” But this surely is 
saying a good deal of six essays, for the 
greater part biographical, and not connected 
by any apparent link of continuous thought. 

Dr. Grisebach is evidently fond of “ dis¬ 
coveries,” and he has succeeded, as he paren¬ 
thetically states in his preface, in unearthing 
a great dramatic poet, hitherto entirely un¬ 
known to fame. This is Count Hans Veltheim, 


a Hanoverian nobleman, who wrote a satires 
the French language, and on French scciar. 
under the curious title of Heli.H' 
XIX. (apparently Louis Philippe), beside; 
two volumes of dramatic attempts, witl« : 
attracting any notice, and who, finally, si¬ 
lt imself in 1854. Beyond the few lines qa*: 
in the present volume, which are d«u 
melancholy and not without power, web 
seen nothing of Count Veltheim’s writ :; 
He may, for all we know, be the “ inglor.... 
Milton ” or Shakspere whom Dr. G riser , 
believes him to be. But we confess we r 
made somewhat suspicions of onr sort::, 
praise by his vituperations. Men like Ls 
sing and Schiller are treated in an o5b.'.. 
almost contemptuous, manner, which sets 
as strango to the purpose of the pitta: 
volume as it is altogether in the worst t® 
On the other hand, Herder’s indium 
power, although not his influence on Gwc; 
literature, is decidedly overrated; andu 
students of modern philosophy, we arcs, 
hend, will agree with our author in mete, 
ing with all but equal eulogism the nans / 
Kant and Lichtenberg. , 

The essay on the last-mentioned htire\-i ( 
is, however, highly interesting, and k it 
the most valuable in the book. It p. 
sympathetic account of his life and wir; , 
and, moreover, contains some valuablerj 
and aphorisms here published for lit is 
time. Many of our readers probali: ^ 
member the admirable specimens of lieS 
tenberg’s criticisms on Garrick and d 
English drama published by Lord Lytton 
the Fortnightly Review (February, lt'l 
The celebrated Hogarth commentaries sa 
vels of minute observation, and of a loo 
knowledge doubly astonishing in a fore'-ga 
are another of Lichtenberg’s claims to ( 
membrance in this country. His hums 
also, akin to and strongly influence; 
Sterne, is by no means of a common oniaj 
The essay on Herder contains muck ta 
is valuable. From his successful atiesi 
at reviving the interest in popular p> : 
which resulted in his celebrated colics 
Die Stimmen der Yblker, the regenerate 
modern German literature is justly (fail 
But Dr. Grisebach forgets or does not cfcoo 
to mention that Lessing preceded Htd 
in pleading the cause of nature aim 
pedantry, of Shakspere against Frit 
pseudo-classicism. When Nicolai, a Bet 
rationalist who tried to ridicule the pops 
movement, applied to Lessing for his asi 
ance in that ignoble endeavour, the great ptf 
flatly refused his demand and warmly B 
sisted on the innate, though underflow 
power and beauty of the genuine Fofc'-jj 
Burger is another representative of 
with some stretch of definition, n»y 1 
termed the incipient Romantic movemenUB 
to him also our author has devoted a spj 
pathetically written chapter. In Ciftc-J 
Brentano and Heinrich Heine two fan 1 * 
stages of the same movement are shows. 

It remains to refer to one point which» 
strikingly illustrated by this book and girn • 
an additional claim to the attention of Et? 1 
readers. This is the continuous recipe 11 "? 
between the literatures of this country ® 
Germany. Lichtenberg was intellectua y 
more than half an Englishman. He W 1 ? 
, visited London, and the knowledge <" 
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Inglish literature and life displayed in many other compositions. To my mind, trifling I should class much of what Mr. 
is writings is marvellous. Herder’s great this arrangement is decidedly unsatisfac- Forman has said in his four Appendices 
Election of international folk-lore was tory: it reconsigns to chance what was “ on certain words used by Shelley ’ ’—such 
digested by Percy’s Beliques ; and the same a matter of chance in the author’s life- as “knarled,” instead of “gnarled,” or 
ork, an abridged edition of which was time, and precludes any reasonable division “ desart,” instead of “ desert,” <fcc. To say 
ablished at Gottingen in 1767, was eagerly between long and short poems, and any once for all that Shelley was a bad hand at 
ndied by Burger. A ballad from it, “ Sweet complete chronological sequence in each of spelling (of which fact there is superabun- 
'illiam’s Ghost,” supplied him with at those two main and natural sections. It makes dant evidence) exhausts nineteen-twentieths 
ast one stanza of his celebrated Leonore. a hash between editorship and bibliography, of this subject. Another petty detail is 
ie latter again called forth a little book Neither dol like the intermixing of fragments that Mr. Forman will insist upon putting 
lied The Chase, and William and Helen; with completed poems ; nor the relegation of an accent of his own upon the second 
o Ballads from the German of 0. A. Burger “Queen Mab” among the Juvenilia, for syllable of “crystalline” whenever that 
Edinburgh and London, 1790). Thetrans- this, though far from being one of Shelley’s syllablo is accented, and he always adds 
tor was Walter Scott, aetat. twenty-five, best poems, is in some respects, for the a note to say that the accent is his, and not 
ae cannot help being reminded of Tacitus’ estimation of his mind and aims, one of the Shelley’s. 

ying: “ Rebus humanis inest quidam cir- most important. A good deal of valuable new material has 

das.” F. Hueffek. Mr. Forman, like his predecessors, goes been used in Mr. Forman’s edition. The 

--- .. on the plan of “ correcting palpable errors:” principal items are atranscriptby Mrs. Shelley 

an in this respect the only ultimate difference of the “ Letter to Maria Gisborne the copy 
hePoelml Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. ; g t j lafc to 0 thers some errors appear palpable of “ Queen Mab ” containing Shelley’s very 
bdued by Harry Bnxton rorman. In w hich do not so appear to him, and to him frequent MS. alterations, applicable both to 
our o times. (London : Reeves & some which do not so appear to others. this poem and to the recast of it entitled 

’ “ I have not scrupled," he states, “ to remove many “The Daemon of the World, which becomes 

Ereaders of the Academy may perhaps small blemishes of three classes—(1) Those for by this process a very different thing from its 
surprised to find a new edition of which 1 think the printer responsible ; (2) Those hitherto published form ; Shelley’s own MSS. 
lellev reviewed by the editor of a rather for which I think it likely Shelley is responsible, of “ Julian and Maddalo ” and the “ Masque 
!er edition; more especially so if they hut would have removed if he had observed them ; 0 f Anarchy ; ” four brief translations from 
apen to be aware that the new editor, Mr. and (3) Those for which I think Shelley s substi- jji 0D) Moschus, and Dante, hitherto nn- 
iton Forman, is a professed opponent of tute for t lu tln3e h eln g responsible. known. I cannot include in this list the 

ch that has been done by the writer of this In principle this is latitude enough for well- two translations from Horace (the ode 
sent notice. However, I promise to say nigh the most latitudinarian of editors. He “ Quantum distet ab Inacho ”) and from 
y little about myself, whether by way of adds, “ Every alteration is specifiedin this Cristofano Bronzino : for nothing, I think, 
pment or of self-assertion; and nothing he exceeds most editors, who, as a rule, can be much plainer than the fact that these 
ill that is not directly relevant to Mr. would specify every alteration of any translations are really done by Leigh Hunt 
rman’s own edition. Let me add, at once consequence, but not literally every one. —except, indeed, what is still more plain, 
1 in emphatic terms, that this edition is, The result is the insertion of an enormous namely that they are not done by Shelley, 
m its own point of view, an excellent one ; number of notes on points of such in- Conceive of Shelley putting into the mouth 
y handsomely got up, not more costly finitesimally small importance that their ap- of Horace such a phrase as “ Parties like 
n its size and quality require, and exe- pearance at the foot of a page of Shelleyan us ” ! The reproduction of the original 
ed with a conscientious laboriousness, a poetic-sublime is, to my mind, an absolute title-pages to the several volumes issued by 
elation to leave nothing chanced or un- nuisance. I will take two pages at random Shelley; the assigning of the sweet little 
ie, and a “ piety” towards Shelley’s me- from each of Mr. Forman’s four volumes, lyric, “ Love’s Philosophy,” to 1819 instead 
rysnch as cannot be too earnestly praised, and quote the sort of thing that he records, of 1820 ; the details regarding the story of 
‘The main object,” says Mr. Forman, “ of Vol. i., p. 140, “ smiled ” (monosyllabic) in Ginevra, and the MS. of “ Hellas,” and Sliol- 
s edition of the Poetical Works of Shelley the text, and a note to say that Shelley ley’s list of errata for that drama (though 
® put within the reach of students and printed “ smil’dp. 169, “ Havoek,” in the these turned up too late to be utilised in Mr. 
public generally as near an approxima- text, and a note to say that the capital H is Forman’s own text) ; and the Index of 
i as may be to the text that the poet in- Mrs. Shelley’s, not Shelley’s. Vol. ii., p. First Lines ; are all laudable features of this 

ded to issue.” Now, this, in a general 306, “ groaned,” and “ warred,” in the text, edition—which, it should be understood, 

b is what every editor proposes to him- and a note to say that Shelley printed contains the whole of Shelley’s poems, 
j, but there are differences in point of “ groan’d,” and “ warn'd; ” p. 338, “ im- without any exception on grounds of 
Mom or rigidity of method, and Mr. panel ” in the text, and a note to say that copyright or what not. It would appear 

raams not a little rigid, and his edition, Shelley printed “impannel.” Vol. iii., p. that the prose works are to be edited as 

i whole, differs considerably from any 120, “ Poverty and Shame ” in the text, and companion volumes ; also an excellent ser- 
the one to which it approaches a note to say that Shelley’s MS. does not vice, for which we may hope to thank Mr. 
y® 18 lhat of Mr. Shepherd, published give capital letters to these words; “Death’s,” Forman in due course of time, 
essrs. Chatto and Windus. Mr. For- similar: p. 202, “ Nature’s,” and a note to I have already adverted to changes made 
(like Mr. Shepherd) reproduces the say that Mrs. Shelley does not give the by Mr. Forman in the minutiae of Shelley’s 
, V ° lnme8 Polished by Shelley capital. Vol. iv., p. 417, “ tigers,” and text, and then commented upon in notes. 

° , 113 lifetime, followed by posthumous “ gulph,” in the text, with notes to say that In this respect he appears to me not only 

ve fi ! a ° s ' a *'l° ns > jnvenilia, &c. Thus we Shelley printed “ tygers ” and “gulf;” tiresomely scrupulous, but barely self-con- 

tted ■ l ; Alastor >” an< l the minor poems p. 454, “ millenniums ” in the text, and a sistent. In his Preface (p. xiv.) we find 

K • Ia the same volume ; then the com- note to say that Shelleyprinted“milleniums.” him speaking of Shelley’s “intentional 
en“T^ s ^ or t P oem of “Mont Blanc;’’ The last case is one of simple mis-spelling eccentricities of punctuation and ortho¬ 
ses .‘■on and Cythna” (for Mr. Forman on Shelley’s part; the others may all be graphy,” and saying that these “eccen- 
acret' \r at W . e very questionable considered optional more or less. Either tricities, even his errors, if errors there be, 

®mo t ^ 1S ear l‘ er form of the epic which it was not worth making any change, must be far more interesting to intelligent 

' Lla ”f ° e8 ^ ^e name of “ The Revolt or else these totally trivial changes could humanity at large than the punctilious cor- 
‘Ihthe 1 ’ l ^ en Rosalind and Helen,” have been made sub silentio. This is said rectness of intelligent mediocrity”—no 
1 0B 8 P ?® 018 which accompanied it; and relatively to Mr. Forman’s Shelley as a read- doubt a safe assertion enough. But on 

^ciated* ’ " ®- e ^ as ” an d its single ing edition ; for it may be allowed that, for p. xvii.: “ If I find good reason for belief in 

10 work ^°? m ’ we reac h bhe dose of some other strictly textual purposes, even a certain rule as recognised by Shelley, I do 
ablished 8 iv Shelley lived to see such changes as these deserve to be specified not hesitate to apply his rule in correction 
hree y ear of^ a ^ er *his, though written —though then the alternative of not making of the text, even where there is manuscript 
• B d Mafld 8 1 , , ore * * Hellas, ’" comes “Julian the changes might mostly claim the prefer- authority against the change.” Now, why 
0 (early in vol. iii.), and then ence. Under the like designation of laborious should this be done by a devotee of eccen- 
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tricities and errors, if only they be Shelley’s ? 
Is not his proved diversity of practice, some¬ 
times holding by a rale and sometimes 
ignoring it, jnst as interesting an eccen¬ 
tricity as any other P This, however, is 
at best a small matter ; bat when it comes 
to serious alterations of text, the objection 
assumes much greater importance. It is 
easy to say, “ I have adopted as a prin¬ 
ciple that it is better to leave unchanged 
any doubtful passage about which there 
may be several opinions and which is not 
as a matter of necessity corrupt; ” easy 
also to censure any editor who acts on 
a different method; and, one would think, 
easy to abide by the principle thus ex¬ 
pressed, after once it has been fixed upon 
and laid down. Yet there are several in¬ 
stances in which Mr. Forman deviates from 
this rule of his own: to some of these I 
■ought to be the last to object, as he repro¬ 
duces emendations proposed by myself, but 
still it does not follow that such reproduc¬ 
tion is compatible with his own principle. 

I will name only two instances of devia¬ 
tion—far indeed from being all that are to 
be found. The “ Ode to Liberty ” begins with 
<the following lines:— 

“ A glorious people vibrated again 

The light.mag of the nations : Liberty, 

From heart to heart, from tower to tower, o'er 
Spain, 

Scattering contagious fire into the sky, 

Gleamed.” 

This does not satisfy Mr. Forman. He will 
have it that the colon after “nations” is 
“ruinous,” and that “ to say that a people 
vibrated the lightning of the nations would 
scarcely be sense.” In this, dictionaries are 
against him; for “ vibrate ” is given as a 
transitive (no less than intransitive) verb, 
signifying to brandish. Mr. Forman puts 
the colon after “ again,” at the close of the 
first line: the people vibrated, and Liberty, 
the lightning of the nations, gleamed. To 
me tins seems at once gratuitous, perverse, 
and damaging: at any rate it is flying in 
the face of the editor’s principle.—In the 
fragmentary drama of “ Charles I.,” Archy, 
the King’s jester, referring to the project of 
detaining in England the would-be emigrants, 
Hampden, Cromwell, Ac., says:— 

■“ If your Majesty were tormented night and day 
by fever, gout, rheumatism, and stone, and 
asthma, &c., and you found these diseases had 
secretly entered into a conspiracy to abandon you, 
should you think it necessary to lay an embargo 
on the port by which they meant to dispeople 
your unquiet kingdom of man ? ” 

I can personally testify that the final word 
is in Shelley’s MS. “ man ” : this being one 
of the numerous passages of “ Charles I.” 
which I found in MS., never theretofore 
published; and it might have seemed that 
“ your unquiet kingdom of man ” is a very 
intelligible phrase for “ your unquiet human 
body,” or (as one might say) “ your unquiet 
miarocoem.” But Mr. Forman substitutes 
“ them ”—he thinks “ it cannot be doubted 
that them is the word.”—To these two in¬ 
stances of the ignoring, on no authority 
save his own personal supposition, of the 
printed and MS. texts, I will add one which 
stands on a somewhat different footing: 
here Mr. Forman prefers Mrs. Shelley’s 
obviously very imperfect printed text to 
what I found in, and printed from, the MS. 


The passage is still from “ Charles I.; ” from 
the concluding speech of Hampden, who 
expects to set sail immediately from England. 

am compelled to quote several lines, to 
make the real drift of the passage clear, but 
I omit whatever is not absolutely needed for 
the purpose in hand:— 

“ This glorious clime, . . . 

This vaporous horizon, whose dim round 
Is bastioned by the circumfluous sea 
Repelling invasion from the sacred towers, 

Presses upon me like a dungeon's grate, 

A low dark roof, a damp and narrow wall. 

The boundless universe 
Becomes a cell too narrow for the soul 
That owns a master; while the loathliest ward 
Of this wide prison, England, is a nest 
Of cradling peace built on the mountain-tops— 
To which the eagle spirits of the free 

Return to brood on thoughts that cannot die.” 
The words here in question are “ That owns 
a master: ” Mr. Forman thinks that Mrs. 
Shelley was right in substituting “ That 
owns no master.” He says, “ The sense 
that the free soul is too big for the universe 
is far more like Shelley’s way of thinking 
than the sense that servility makes the uni¬ 
verse too narrow.” Here Mr. Forman seems 
to me to have misapprehended the real 
drift of the passage. What Hampden says 
is substantially this :—“ The slavish soul is 
everywhere a slave ; the free soul is every¬ 
where free. The slavish soul, ‘ the soul 
that owns a master,’ is bound-down and 
under subjection, even though it has the 
whole universe to spatiate in: the free soul 
is still free, though the body which holds it 
may be cooped up in an English prison.” 

It must by no means be left unsaid, how¬ 
ever, that in many respects—not only by his 
minute and indefatigable collation, but often 
in his notes and elucidations as well—Mr. 
Forman has rendered very essential and 
worthy services to our incomparable poet. 
There are a multitude of things left wrong 
or disputable in other editions (and I may 
prominently name my own of 1870) which are 
here duly noted, and convincingly rectified. 
To take a single example: Mr. Forman mast, 
I think, be right in proposing (he only pro¬ 
poses ) to punctuate with a parenthesis the 
imaginatively-worded little fragment to 
which he gives the title “ Wandering ” :— 
“He wanders (like a day-appearing dream 
Through the dim wildernesses of the mind) 
Through desert woods,” ficc. 

He gives a title to every fragment—whioh I 
think a questionable act of editorship ; and 
I doubt whether he is correct in adding-on 
oertain lines to the fragment of “Otho,” and 
a second stanza to the exquisite scrap “To¬ 
morrow.” Let me add that, in annotating 
the juvenile poem named “To Mary who Died 
in this Opinion,” he is too good-natured to me 
in quoting what I onoe suggested, that this 
Mary may perhaps be the same person who 
is referred to in the phrase “ the vile female 
who destroyed Mary,” which occurs in a 
letter from Shelley to Hogg, dated in 1811. 
One of the critics of my edition was severe 
upon me for not seeing at once that the 
Mary thus destroyed must certainly be Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the vile female, Queen 
Elizabeth; and I quite agree with my 
critic. Recently, indeed, it has been stated 
to me that another Mary and another vile 


female are intended—viz. Mary Godwin 
(Wollstonecraft), and some woman who* 
noisy proceedings conduced to making tk: 
authoress’s illness take a fatal tore; bm 1 
cannot think there is anything snbsuuiu 
in this. 

Mr. Forman gives five interesting <=, 
similes from MSS. of Shelley’s, reprodtw 
by a hand of unsurpassed nicety, that oft 
George Tapper; also the rather long p» 
of no little biographic interest, which t 
Shelley wrote soon after her husband's den 
named “TheOhoice;” likewise the ponas: 
Shelley which appears in the ShellerM®. 
rials, and able etchings of the poet’s boss I 
Marlow, of his birth-house Field Place ii: | 
of his tomb. The latter is from a desist« 1 
Mr. W. B. Scott, who supplies also s. 
attractive engraving from Gnido’s porta: 
of Beatrice Cenci. Sir Percy Shelley a I 
accepted the dedication of Mr. Fora: j 
edition, which appears decked out ir l. [ 
azure-grey binding with some gilded e-1 
signs—sunflower, rose, skylark, stars, d | 
what not—rather tastelessly showy, ad 
meagrely symbolic. W. M. Rosan 


a| 


Henriette-Marie de France, Feme Ijtr- 
terre. Etude Historique par le C»* 
Baillon, suivie de ses lettres iiwa 
(Paris: Didier et Cie., 1877.) 

The publication of a translation of the lea 
of Henrietta-Maria to her husband a 
years ago was not the least of the many a 
vices rendered to historical literature by IS 
Everett Green. The translation was sal 
from copies taken by a person entirely gJ 
rant of the language in which they 
written, and thrown together without i 
slightest regard for dates. The Comte I 
Baillon, who now prints these letters iu thfl 
original French, bears hearty testimony 
Mrs. Green’s accuracy, and he has done* 
in adopting the proper names which t 
substituted for the jargon to be found 
the MS. He has also added a few ler^ 
some from manuscript and others 
printed sources. Every scholar will 
come the originals in. the place of e 
Mrs. Green’s translations. But it is didd 
to see why a narrative founded on thq 
shonld be described as written “ d’apre* 1 
documents nouveaux.” 

Of the narrative itself it is difficult 
speak without a smile. The author J 
done something, no doubt, to qualify hiu4 
for his task. He is able to quote from <4 
books which he ought to have read. 8J 
he makes blunders which no one conldl W 
made who had any real knowledge w 
period. He thinks that Charles wrote “ 
Eikon Basilike (p. ix.) ; that the Short Paw* 
ment was dissolved, not because it ta'v 
on discussing the grievances of Eug' s jq 
but because it “ passa un acte [whatever! 
may mean] qni desapprouvait ” the *• 
with Sootland (p. 148). He thinks too— 
indeed, his words are to be interprets 
mean anything, that ship-money 
vented after the dissolution of the d 
Parliament (p. 149), and he ventures i* 1 . 
of Pym, whom the Parliament honoured « 
a public ftineral, that “ il mourut obscu- r 
ment en 1643, delaiss4 par tons 1« 

(p. 152). His knowledge of the general a 
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ion is on a par with his knowledge of de- 
ils. The following, for instance, is his 
etch of the great Civil War :— 

\'oas voici maintenant parvenus au seuil de l'ad- 
rsifc!, pour la famille roy ale d’ Angleterre. De vant 
iu s'ouvre cette Are de luttes inces3antes et mor- 
k. de trahisons et de faiblesees, qui aboutit au 
icide. Henrietta descendit rbsohiraent dans 
ene, A cotd de son Apoux, et il netint pas a elle, 
lettres en font foi, qu’elle ne parviut A le 
rer de ses perfides conseillers et de ses funestes 
solutions. H n'y avait plus a reculer; les 
ees en vinrent bientbt a ce point, qu'il fallut 
oere ou mourir; car en face du roi s'dtaient 
a'- sectaires fanatiques ou adroits politiques, 
oiKojiies ou partisans de l’oligarchie froidement 
olus aux extrdmites les plus violentes, tels 
in (pie Bossuet nous a peint le plus grand de 
is: Cromwell ” (p. 145). 

lis is not precisely the way to estimate 
i forces against which Henrietta Maria 
1 her husband had to struggle. 

I Henrietta Maria herself has no claim 
all the honour which the Comte de 
illon lavishes on her as a champion of the 
id cause, she is entitled, at least, to that 
j which is the due of a bright, high- 
ited woman launched upon a sea of 
= ibles by the choice of others than herself, 
i needless, even if space would permit of 
a go over the story of her life here, 
se who wish to understand its spirit had 
er tarn to a recent article on her by 
Peter Bayne in the Contemporary lie- 

Bat there is one point which still 
lins to be cleared np—her relation to 
tics in the years between the death of 
kingbam and the meeting of the Long 
iament, on which a few words may not 
nappropriate. 

he misery of her earlier married life is 
known. There is, however, one of her 
srs in which this misery finds full ex- 
sion, which has escaped the notice of 
Comte de Baillon, and which, though it 
J print, is probably almost entirely un- 
wn in England. It was discovered by 
Comte de Yillermont in the Archives 
Irussels and was published by him in his 
etl de .1 tansfehlt (ii., 225). This pathetic 
ir is addressed to Father Saffron, the 
essor of Marie de Medieis. 

Mon Pere, je vous prie de prier Dieu pour 

* Je croy que vous aurez sceu tout ce qui 
pas»5 icy, et comme je suis la plus miserable 
lure qui soit et sera au monde de n’avoir 
onne anpres de moy et d'estre dans un pays 
Me, comme cestuy ouje suis. Je n’ay d’es- 
®ce qu’en Dieu et a la Royne ma mere. Mon 
*, montrAs-luy la misAre et l’affliction oh je 

rt que je seray tout® ma vie, si je n’ay 
Meur de la voir. Ds pressent ma conscience 
»u!lre de n’avoir que des Huguenots auprez 
toy, ce n’est pas ma faute, car je me meurs 
i.-'O-spoir. Je espere que Dieu m assistera. Je 
f Men que l’on faict tout ce qu’on peut pour 
*Mer ma conscience, et tant plus ils me feront 

* bonne Catholique. PriAs Dieu pour moy. 

puis finir, les larmes m’empeschent. Je 

* dia seulement & Dieu. 

“ Hhnbiuttb-Maste.” 
Such a letter as this enables ns to nnder- 
ffld how the mere quiet enjoyment of her 
"band’s affection after Buckingham’s 
tfder must have been a haven of rest to 
6 young wife. For many years she had 
it little political influence. Charles was 
inons not to be supposed capable of being 
“ned from hia purpose by his wife, and 


she did not care enough for politics to 
employ what power she possessed in that 
direction. With all her vehemence she was 
incapable of a long and sustained effort, and 
those who wished to make use of her were 
quite aware that they must not expect her 
to take any great trouble on their behalf. 
One French ambassador after another com- 
plained how little was to be done with the 
queen. At last the time came when she 
found an object for which she could devote 
herself. For her, as for England, the 
decisive year was 1637, the year of the 
Edinburgh riots and of the sentences upon 
Prynne, Burton and Bastwick. 

The queen’s doings in that year arc best 
learned from those letters of Con of which 
so little use has hitherto heen made, and of 
which even Ranke speaks with unmerited 
contempt. It was he who stirred her up to 
do something for the English Catholics, 
whom she had hitherto neglected. Con was, 
however, not content with protecting those 
who were Catholics already. He plannod 
a great scheme of conversion, and he looked 
to the queen to support him in carrying it 
out. Not, indeed, that he expected Henrietta 
Maria to take any active part in the matter. 
That part was assigned to Mrs. Porter, the 
wife of tho well-known Endymion Porter 
who had carried the secret message to 
Spain which announced the coming of 
Charles and Buckingham. Mrs. Porter 
was the daughter of Buckingham’s half- 
sister, and she inherited the quick decision 
and fearlessness of her uncle. One day she 
heard that her father, Lord Boteler, a 
very old man, was seriously ill. She at 
once drove down to his country scat, carried 
him off to her house in London, allowed no 
one but the priests to have access to him, 
and made a convert of him, after a fashion, 
before he died. 

The next object of her attack was Lady 
Hamilton, another of Buckingham’s nieces, 
whose bright beauty had awakened the 
muse of Falkland. She was already fading 
away under the wasting disease which 
carried her off in the following year. She 
was plied with controversial books till 
she was almost ready to surrender. Her 
father, Lord Denbigh—a Puritan ass, as 
Con contemptuously called him—summoned 
Bishop PottBr of Carlisle to his aid. The 
old argument of the Catholics of that 
day that there was no safety in the next 
world for those who died out of the pale of 
the Church was vigorously used. The 
bishop answered stoutly that he was ready 
to pledge his soul for Lady Hamilton’s salva¬ 
tion in the Protestant Church. 11 It will 
profit you little, my sister,” answered the 
plain-spoken Mrs. Porter, “ that this old 
man’s soul should keep company with yours 
in the house of the devil.” Lady Hamilton, 
however, from timidity, as Con thought, 
refused to make an avowal of her new con¬ 
victions. Perhaps the impression wore off, 
and at all events she died and gave no sign. 

Other converts, ladies for the most part, 
were more easily persuaded. Con boasted 
that the most celebrated midwife of the day 
was a Catholic, and had promised to use all 
her influence with the ladies whom she at¬ 
tended, in their hoar of weakness. His 
great triumph was over Lady Newport. 


Lady Newport was a sister of Mrs. Porter, 
and her impulsive Protestantism had led to 
a struggle between the sisters for the pos¬ 
session of their father. When he had) been 
wrested from her, she offered in an un¬ 
guarded moment to argue for her faith. The 
priests saw their opportunity. Her ignorant, 
half-formed religion was no defence. Beaten 
from point to point, she surrendered at 
discretion. Lady Newport’s conversion 
made a great stir at Court. Her husband 
was a person of influence. Milton, who 
was even then revolving his Lycidcu in his 
mind, burst forth in the outcry on behalf of 
those whom— 

“ The grim wolf, with privy paw. 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 

Land bore the blame; but it was not his 
fault that nothing was said. He urged the 
king vehemently to issue a proclamation 
forbidding the repetition of such scandals. 

Then it was that Con brought Henrietta 
Maria on the scene. He know that Charles 
was ready to do as Land wished him to do. 
In the morning the Council approved of the 
issue of the proclamation; in tho evening 
the queen urged her husband to keep it 
back. 

Laud appealed to the king not to allow 
himself to be turned from his purpose. 
Charles helplessly advised him to try his 
own hand with the queen, “ You will find 
my wife reasonable,” he said. Land, how¬ 
ever, did not find the queen reasonable as he 
understood reason. He wanted to close her 
chapel at Somerset House against the en¬ 
trance of all English subjects excepting 
those of her own household. She insisted 
with Charles that no such proclamation 
should be issued. Charles tried to explain 
away the force of the proclamation. He 
assured Con that it was a mere form. 
“This sort of thing,” he said, “is done 
every year. No one would say a word 
against it if yon wonld bat let my wife 
alone.” Con had no intention of letting her 
alone; and in the struggle for influence 
between herself and Land she found pre¬ 
cisely that personal interest which was ne¬ 
cessary for her if she was to take np a cause 
warmly. The fact, too, that she was strug¬ 
gling with Land gave her unexpected 
strength. Con found himself looked on 
with respect by men who most abhorred 
him. He at least, said many who counted 
themselves as Puritans, professed his belief 
openly, which was more than could be said 
of Laud. 

At last the day seemed to be lost. After- 
a struggle lasting over a month, the king 
bent to the side of Land, and gave orders 
for the issue of the proclamation. Con pro¬ 
tested in vain. The king was angry because 
the Spanish ambassador had threatened to 
build a chapel larger than that at Somerset 
House. 

“ With your good leave,” said Charles to Con, 
“ I wish to show that I am of the religion which 
I profess. Everyone ought to know that the 
quiet which the Catholics enjoy is derived from 
my clemency. It is necessary to remind them 
that they live in England, not in Rome.” 

Yet, after all, when the proclamation ap¬ 
peared, it was, as Con himself admitted, so 
mild as to appear rather a paternal admoni¬ 
tion than a menace. In fact the queen bad 
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been allowed to revise it and to tone it 
down, and, mild as it was, it was left almost 
totally unexecuted. It was as completely a 
dead letter as the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 
our own day. 

Henrietta Maria could not enjoy her 
triumph quietly. The proclamation was 
issued on December 20. When Christmas 
Day came, Lady Newport and the other con¬ 
verted ladies were marshalled by her orders 
to receive the communion in a body at 
Somerset House. When the services of the 
day were at an end, and the queen had re¬ 
turned to her apartments, she beckoned Con 
to her side. “ You have now seen,” she 
said to him, triumphantly, “ what has come 
of the proclamation.” 

It was all very natural. She had been 
sent to England to plead that cause and to 
fight that battle. At last, after twelve 
years, she had taken upon herself the duty 
imposed on her by her mother. She had 
struggled with Laud, and she had won the 
game. For her it was a fatal victory. 
From that moment she was increasingly in 
the eyes of /Englishmen nothing but the 
“ Popish woman ” who did all the mischief. 
We cannot look on her as those old Puritans 
did. We can sympathise with the bright 
feminine spirit, worthy of better guidance 
than was to bo had from Charles. But there 
were no elements of permanent success in 
her. Of English men and English thoughts 
she plainly knew as little as her most recent 
biographer. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Kennedy’s Colonial Travel ; a Narrative of 
a Four Years’ Tour through Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, &c. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1877.) 

The author of this book was a member of a 
company of vocalists who made a four years’ 
tour through Australia, New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, California, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. From time to time he sent 
letters to the Daily Review, the North British 
Advertiser, and Ladies’ Journal, and the work 
before us is a reprint, in a collected form, of 
those letters. As a rule, we only give re¬ 
prints a brief notice, but practically this is a 
new book, for the publications in which its 
contents originally appeared are scarcely 
accessible to the mass of our readers. 

The public have been surfeited with the 
superficial experiences of a host of tourists 
who never have any doubts as to their quali¬ 
fications for amusing and instructing their 
fellow-countrymen. As a rule their preten¬ 
sions have no foundation, and a long array 
of well-known facts is diluted by uninter¬ 
esting personal details, rash and incorrect 
opinions, and untrustworthy anecdotes. 
Kennedy’s Colonial Travel is a work of a 
different character. The writer is thoroughly 
unpretentious, relates either his own experi¬ 
ences,. or gives the authority on which his 
assertions are based, and steers a middle 
course between stolidity and enthusiasm. 
His powers of observation are evidently keen, 
and his mind well balanced. He never aims 
at effect, but is simple and unaffected, yet 
graphic. The one fault which we have to 
find with him is a tendency to prolixity. 
His narrative would have been twice as 
acceptable had it been only half as long. 


We have been told so much about Aus¬ 
tralia that little that is new has been left 
for Mr. Kennedy to describe. Still the first 
impressions of an intelligent man, like the 
author, of a country inhabited chiefly by 
Englishmen, yet offering so great a contrast 
to England and English society, cannot but 
be full of interest for those who have never 
visited this important portion of the British 
Empire. 

At home we hear a great deal of the 
Australian bush, but we fancy that the com¬ 
mon conception of it i3 very erroneous. Mr. 
Kennedy tells us that— 

“ You will find nothing like it in our British 
woods, in the backwoods of Canada, or the forests 
of New Zealand. The Australian bush is unique; 
its general features are tameness and sameness; 
it cousists of undulating, grassy, thinly-timbered 
country. The trees stand wide apart, and there 
is not the slightest undergrowth, so that a coach 
and four can drive through any part of it . . . 
There is, therefore . . . very little shade in the bush. 
Everything appears to be burnt up. The earth is 
hard and dry.” 

In one of his journeys through Victoria, 
Mr. Kennedy came across a small Scottish 
community which a few years ago was in¬ 
tensely exclusive. One day an Irishman, of 
the name of O’Flaherty, came to settle in 
the place. The next morning a deputation 
of the inhabitants waited on him, and gave 
him the option of quitting or putting “ Mac ” 
before his name. He chose the latter alter¬ 
native, and was ever after known as “ Mac 
O’Flalierty.” Surely the force of nationality 
could no further go ! The author does not 
speak very highly of the aborigines. Some 
of them who were employed at an up- 
country hotel he describes as lazy: “ it 
was amusing to see the length of time they 
took to clean a candlestick, shake a hearth¬ 
rug, or wash a plate.” Perhaps if we had 
begun earlier our attempts to civilise the 
natives something might have been made of 
them. As it is they are a degraded race, 
and fast dying out. Of course our travellers 
met at Wagga-Wagga plenty of people who 
declared they had known “ the unhappy no¬ 
bleman now languishing in prison.” As Mr. 
Kennedy remarks, “ It would surprise even 
‘ Tichborne ’ himself to know the number of 
bosom friends he left in Wagga Wagga.” 
Proceeding overland, Mr. Kennedy passed 
from Victoria into New South Wales. 
Speaking of Sydney, he observes that what 
at once strikes you is the number of middle- 
aged men who have been reared in the 
colony, and whose fathers were born in it. 
At Melbourne, on the contrary, almost 
every grown man has been an immigrant. 
Melbourne swarms with Chinese. At Sydney 
they are rarely to be seen. In Sydney, 
owing both to its convict origin and its 
greater age, there is an established criminal 
class, from which the younger Melbourne is 
almost exempt. He adds that at Sydney 
the great nuisance is the “ Larrakin,”-or 
young rough, who seems to be a sort of 
colonial representative of the obsolete Mohock 
of London. 

The great business of Victoria is sheep¬ 
keeping. Sheep-shearing goes on all the 
year round, one district after another, ac¬ 
cording to the temperature, which varies 
greatly. A shearer gets fifteen shillings a 
hundred, and keeps himself. An active man 


can shear a hundred a day. Enormous mi. 
bers of sheep are driven 1,200 miles ore- 
land to Melbourne. “ There are never fe 
than 10,000 sheep driven down at a tins 
nothing short of that would pay. . . , M 
weary months are occupied in driving fc 
stock to market.” 

A visit to Tasmania—the old Van I?> 
men’s land—was not the least interestir,- 
the author’s experiences. It seems to k 
country with great resources, but inki/--, 
by a population wanting in energy. Seen 
is eminently respectable, and there is y 
tendency to cast the past into people's teeth 
“ As regards the numerous well-to-do convicts?: 
have risen to be shopkeepers or hotel-own?-. ■ 
who fill perhaps the higher offices eonnectelv., 
a town, you are in a great measure left to r.s 
who they are, if your curiosity by any cko 
should ever rise to such a pitch.” 

To the lovers of fruit the island oils- 
mania must be a perfect paradise. It >: 
days it must have been a far from attract! 
residence. The convicts were, on gettki 
ticket-of-leave, hired out to the settles j 
many of whom were most brutal ma-a 
It was not uncommon for employers os rjt 
slightest provocation to send a cosrri 
servant to the magistrate with a not-re¬ 
taining these words, “ Please girt i- 
bearer twenty-five lashes and retnrife. 
We think we have known similar prr.a 
in India with regard to free native scuta 

In New Zealand the Maories, veryiMca ; 
from the natives of Australia, have wl . 
great progress in civilisation. Many of in : 
when in the towns adopt full European a 
tume. There are four of them in i 
Assembly, where they display great >1 1 
quence and shrewdness, but apparently d 
little interest in other than native a&i 
“ Many of the natives are rich, have hi 
farms, cultivate their land, and coos 
with their crops to market as regularly! 
any of the settlers.” One of the d# ; 
singular of Mr. Kennedy’s experiences * 
his visit to the hot sulphur-springs 
Ahmemutu, where he indulged in 
luxury of bathing, and besides the * 
ders of nature beheld a Maori settlensi 
an almost primitive state. New Zeba 
offers other inducements to the tranO 
besides these sulphur-springs and gey* 
The sportsman, for example, might do "3 
than go to Wangamia, where the tana 
grumble sadly about “ the pest of F* - 
sants ” ! After spending a few phss* 
weeks in Canada, the author and his pa 
wound up their trip by proceeding to l* 81 
foundland. Comparatively little is know 
by the public about this, the oldest of <t 
colonies, yet it is an important place. 1 
very size—it is rather larger than Ireland- 
demands attention, setting aside the to 
portance of the fisheries, which constirf 
the chief occupation of the inhabits®! 
We must now bid farewell to Mr. KenneiJ 
thanking him for having taken ns a 
pleasant journey—on paper — ronnd t» 
world, and wishing that more of those ti»* 
vellei’8 who, without any compulsion. 
write books, would give us an equally ®’ 
structive and agreeable account of 
they saw and did in their tours. 

W. W. Knouts. 
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h Episcopal Successim in- England, Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, J.n. 1400 to 1875, with 
Appointments to Monasteries, and Ex¬ 
tracts from Consistorial Acts taken from 
51SS. in Public and Private Libraries in 
Rome. Florence, Bologna, Ravenna and 
Paris. By W. Maziere Brady. Vol. III. 
(Rome: Tipografia della Pace, 1877.) 

hex we reviewed Dr. Maziere Brady’s two 
:vious volumes we supposed that bis work 
s complete. And probably at the time he 
used did not contemplate continuing it, 

■ at the end of the second volume there was 
Index to the whole. But we have now a 
;ond instalment of the work in a third 
d concluding volume, which deals with the 
)man succession from the time of Cardinal 
len, a.d. 1585, to the current year, a.d. 
77, and contains short notices of the 
man hierarchy from the first to the last 
ated cardinal, inclusive. The volume 
s not fit very well with the others, as it 
tains very little documentary evidence, 

■ chiefly consists of narrative, which for 
most part takes the form of biography, 
ipart which will be fixed upon by Eng- 
readers will be the first thirty-six pages, 
■hick Anglican orders are discussed, and 
lrgument is elaborated in a style which 
is intended to justify the writer’s scces- 

from the Irish establishment. The 
fence between tbo so-called Irish Church 
the Anglican Church is that, whereas 
roland a Catholic and a Protestant 
ession of bishops have continued side 
ide, Rome has in England made no pre- 
e of keeping up the old succession in 
dme of Elizabeth, and Anglicans claim 
Matthew Parker was the true legitimate 
essor of Cardinal Pole in the see of 
terbnry. 

ito the difficulties that have been raised 
•rding the consecration of Parker wo do 
propose to enter. We should have no 
information to give to those who have 
ied the subject, and to those who are 
rant of the controversy a short article 
t would bo simply unintelligible. Dr. 
iere Brady admits that the fact of 
cer's consecration is beyond dispute, 
validity of the act, after all that is said 
>r against it, resolves itself simply into 
question of the Papal supremacy. All 
irregularities connected with that conse- 
wn it would be worse than useless to 
1 ; and we take this occasion to observe 
t Anglican writers do the Church of 
(land no good service in reiterating as 
i do the assertion either that Rome has 
r recognised the validity of the orders of 
Church of England, as conveyed by 
card’s new ordinal, or that the Pope really 
P^sed in any tangible form to sanction the 
ition of the Anglican hierarchy in Eliza- 
“ s rcign. Rightly or wrongly, Rome 
keen from first to last consistent in the 

she has adopted. 

I have no reason to complain in general 
16 editor of these volumes, who is 
aerally fair as a controversialist, but he 
’ shown, we think, an undue disposition 
disparage the probability of Barlow’s 
ns ^°n. It was quite safe for Barlow 
Edward’s reign, or afterwards, to 
”6 he was not consecrated, but his 


words certainly imply very strongly that he 
could not deny tlie fact, which we believe 
lie would have boasted of if he could. It is 
probable that none of the leading Reformers, 
either of Edward’s or Elizabeth's time, at¬ 
tached any importance to the act; but that 
there were bishops who had never been con¬ 
secrated in Edward’s time, or who had been 
twice consecrated in Elizabeth’s time, not 
only proves nothing about the consecration 
of a bishop appointed in the reign of Henry 
VIII., bnt does not even raise a faint pre¬ 
sumption against his consecration. 

Passing from this first section, which may 
be called the controversial part of this third 
volume, we come to a great deal of valuable 
information as to the state of Roman Catho¬ 
lics in England from the date of 1585, when 
William Allen, afterwards Cardinal, was sent 
to this country by Sixtus V. The change 
from the government by arch-priests to that 
by bishops called Vicars Apostolic commenced 
in 1023, when William Bishop was ap¬ 
pointed; and in the section which is devoted 
to the life of his successor, Richard Smith, 
we have an interesting account of the change 
that was coming over the spirit of the 
Anglican episcopate. In a passage trans¬ 
lated from Panzani's memoir we are told 
that 

“ The heretics are divided into two principal sects 
—namely, Puritans and Protestants. The King 
and greater part of the Court belong to the Pro¬ 
testant sect, to which belong all the bishops with 
the exception of the bishops of Durham, Salis¬ 
bury, Rochester and Exeter. The Puritans, as 
far as the people are concerned, are the greater 
number, and nre more ardent, furious, insolent and 
hostile against Catholics. Some of the more 
moderate Protestants are most hostile against 
Puritans, whom they hate perhaps more than 
Catholics. Some sav they desire union in some 
manner with Catholics, in order to humble the 
Puritans. Among these Protestants, as there are 
some more and some less moderate, so likewise 
there are some who love those Catholics who are 
the most moderate and who content themselves 
with what they call honesty. Certainly among 
these Protestants is discovered every day a 
notable change, as can be easily observed, not 
only from comparing the books which are now 
published with those of former times, hut also 
from their discourses and their mode of behaviour. 
Frequently in public sermons delivered before the 
King and all the Court the preachers hesitate not 
to denounce the schism with Rome, and to praise 
moderate Catholics, exhorting the King to treat 
them with clemency. Nor do they hesitate to 
draw near to Catholic dogmas, by praising auri¬ 
cular confession and reverence to the name of 
Jesus, to the sign of the cross, and to churches. 
They preach also in terms of approval concerning 
respect towards images and altars after Catholic 
usance; concerning speaking well of the Supreme 
Pontill'and the Church of Rome, acknowledging 
the latter to be the noblest aud primary Church, 
and the former to be Patriarch of the West, to 
whom as ouch they do not deny allegiance. They 
disdain not, moreover, to hear of attempts for re¬ 
union, and express a desire to see in the Roman 
Church a true resolution to do all that can 
honestly he done in the way of condescension to 
their weakness ” (pp. 85, 8(5). 

This passage may perhaps be thought to 
have been somewhat clumsily translated, 
and to sound more Italian than English, bnt 
we quote it at length because it describes 
the real state of things in 1633 in the 
Church of England better than we have 
seen it expressed in any other place. It is 


curious that from the earliest times of the 
Reformation the term “ Protestantism ” in 
England seems to have passed as synony¬ 
mous with the doctrine professed by the 
Establishment as distinguished from Rome 
on the one side and the Calvinistic Puritans 
on the other. Up to a very few years of the 
time when Panzani was writing, there had 
been little or no difference of opinion as to 
doctrine, all agreeing in interpreting the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the sense which was 
plainly intended by their framers— i.e., the 
anti-sacramental sense, conformable to a 
moderate form of Calvinism which shrank 
from poshing the doctrine of reprobation to 
its necessary consequences. Rogers, the 
author of a Commentary on the Articles, is 
an-unexceptionable contemporary testimony 
to this fact. Bnt the Calvinism which had 
been all but universal till Laud’s ascendancy 
began seemed to melt away like snow under 
a burring sun, and from the day when the 
King's declaration was prefixed to the 
Articles it dwindled away. And a sense 
has been fastened upon the Articles which 
it is very difficult to see how they will bear, 
bnt which at the present day is adopted by 
nearly all the clergy of the Church of 
England—whether High, or Low, or Broad. 
What can more exactly represent the 
passage we have quoted than to say that it 
describes a Counter-Reformation move¬ 
ment, a movement which issued in the 
failure of the Savoy Conference, and pro¬ 
duced the English Book of Common Prayer 
of 1662 ? 

This volume is entirely free from the fault 
which we ventured to charge against the 
two preceding volumes, of want of unity- of 
purpose. In this respect after the first 
section, which we have already noticed, it is 
consistent in giving a very interesting 
account of the way in which the Apostolic 
See managed the affairs of its children in 
England ; and mixed up with the general 
account are some documents which we have 
not seen in print elsewhere. We are some¬ 
times tempted to wish the editor had given 
these in the original instead of in an English 
dress, bnt he writes, we suppose, for the many 
and not for the learned. Among these will 
be found the Letters Apostolic of Pius IX., 
which set all England in a fury in 1850. 
The writer has wisely abstained from 
commenting on the Act of Parliament which 
immediately followed, and which from the 
moment of its enactment was never en¬ 
forced, and was ignominiously repealed after 
remaining a dead letter on our Statute Book 
for eighteen years. 

The volume is not very accurately printed, 
which must be attributed to the want of 
experienced English printers at Rome ; and 
wo notice that it has at the end some cor¬ 
rections and additions in which certain of the 
more absurd mistakes of the two preceding 
volumes are corrected. Among these correc¬ 
tions and additions are some valuable original 
documents, of which we should have been 
glad to see more in the body of the work, 
hut even these are not very carefully repro¬ 
duced. Nicholas Pocock. 


Mr. Jaues Greenwood is writing a special 
series of papers for the Hornet descriptive of Life 
in London. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Some Folks. By John Habberton. (Lon¬ 
don: Routledge, 1877.) 

Emilia; or. The Genoese Orphan. By Gio- 
vanna Sussarello. (London: Dnlan & 
Co., 1877.) 

Men’s opinions, according to a classical 
authority, vary greatly about the most ordi¬ 
nary matters. Some Folks appears to us as 
“ ordinary ” a work, in the American sense 
of the word, as ever left the press. Some 
of our contemporaries, on the other hand, 
and especially a journal of earnest thought¬ 
fulness, detect much mirth and wisdom in 
Mr. Habberton’s book. The recipe for 
writing his stories is simple. First saturate 
your mind with Bret Harte. Then imagine, 
as characters, “ The Boys,” a set of loafing 
or laborious roughs, ever ready to shoot a 
missionary, help a woman, bury a comrade, 
or drop a tear over the ace of spades. Let 
your scene be the public-house of a mining 
town, and let the conversation be alternately 
reckless and garnished with survivals of 
Evangelical religion, as understood by the 
pious deacons of remote American villages. 
For incidents you have women discovered 
masquerading as sheriffs; you have encoun¬ 
ters with long-lost grandmothers, and conver¬ 
sions in articulo mortis. Let your most aban¬ 
doned blackguards be ready to repent at the 
sight of a clean shirt, a child, or any other 
object that reminds them of better days. By 
keeping these rules before them, most men, 
most women, and most children, will be able, 
we think, to compete hopefully with Mr. 
Habberton. It is fair to add that his 
volumes may be read in a railway journey, 
that the reader’s attention is kept alive, and 
that, though none of the tales satisfy, they 
all make us feel as if they were just going 
to be very interesting. 

That an Italian lady should be able to write 
in so good an English style as the author of 
Emilia; or, The Genoese Orphan, is certainly 
creditable to her industry. That the style, 
after all, should show certain lapses, and that 
an English book printed at Venice should 
contain some faults of the press, is not amaz¬ 
ing. The English parts of the story do not 
show much acquaintance with our manners 
and customs, and the scene in the conserva¬ 
tory (p. 10) reads like a reminiscence of 
Guy Livingstone. We pity Emilia, “ who 
had followed her mother to the tomb, and 
was destined to see her father stretched on 
the bed of death.” The conduct of the vin¬ 
dictive Captain Bolton, who hired a bravo 
to stab a lady whom he could not bully into 
marrying him, was unworthy of a “ plunger.” 
The wicked Count who carried off the heroine 
to his strong place (whence she escaped by 
the novel device of letting herself down by a 
rope made out of her shawl) we have met 
before in the gilded saloons of penny fiction. 
But the descriptions of Sardinian life, of tho 
stuck-up noble families, the pushing citizens, 
the picturesque peasants, make up for a good 
deal that is conventional, and a little that is 
absurdly innocent. After all Giovanna Sus¬ 
sarello writes better English than many of 
our countrymen and countrywomen. Her 
mistakes are more pardonable and more 
amusing. A. Lang. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Annunire de VInstitut de Droit International. 
Premiere Annie, 1877. The scope of this work— 
which appears for the first time in the present 
year—is more extensive than its title might lend 
the public to expect, as it is intended, not merely 
to contain an annual record of the internal life of 
the Institute itself, but to supply what is not 
accessible in any other work—namely, a chrono¬ 
logical table of the more important events in each 
current year which have a bearing upon matters 
of public law, national and international, accom¬ 
panied by the text of the more important public 
treaties of each year, and other International Acts 
of general interest. The retrospect of the present 
volume, as being the first of the series, is carried 
back to the autumn of 1873, when the Institute 
of International Law, the members of which are 
representative jurists of every country, was estab¬ 
lished at Gand. The volume itself is divided into 
live parts—the first two of which are devoted to 
the constitution and proceedings of the Institute; 
the third and fourth parts to the principal results 
of legislation and diplomacy during the years 
1874-1875; and the tilth part to a classified re¬ 
view of tho chief publications upon international 
law which have issued from the press of either 
hemisphere during the same period. Among the 
treaties and other International Acts may be men¬ 
tioned the Additional Monetary Convention of 
1875 concluded between Belgium, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland ; the Final Protocol of the Con¬ 
ference of Brussels of 1874, with the text of the 
Russian Project of an International Convention 
on the Laws and Customs of War; the Conven¬ 
tion of Geneva of 1804 for the succour of the 
wounded in war, with a list of States which are 
parties to it; the General Postal-Union Treaty of 
1874; the Judicature Regulations of the Mixed 
Tribunals lately established in Egypt; and the 
General Treaty of 1875 between the Powers which 
have adopted the metrical system of weights and 
measures, from which Great Britain stands aloof. 
The arbitral decision of the Emperor of Russia 
of May 29, 1875, in the affair of the Maria Lux, 
between Japan and Peru, concludes the list of 
International Acts, and is another instance of a 
reasonable recourse to arbitration for the settlement 
of international disputes, where a question of 
Public Law is concerned. The work is published 
under the editorial superintendence ot Mr. G. 
llolin-Jaequemyns, the Secretary-General of the 
Institute of International Law; Prof. Alphonse 
Rivier, of the University of Brussels; and M. 
Alberic Rolin, of Gand. It promises to be an 
excellent annual Handy-book of International 
Law, highly convenient to the statesman and the 
diplomatist, as well as to the general reader who 
wishes to keep himself well-informed as to the 
varying phases of international life, and the ten¬ 
dency of nations to seek for practical repose in a 
community of Public Law. The present volume 
is of special interest, inasmuch as it contains a 
biographical notice of each member of the Insti¬ 
tute, and so affords the public an opportunity of 
appreciating the authority of that body in any 
matter of juridical science. 

The Soul and How It Found Me : Being a 
Narrative of Phenomena connected with the Pro¬ 
duction of “ England and Islam.” By Edward 
Maitland. (Tinsley Brothers.) The author dis¬ 
arms criticism by candidly informing us that he ex¬ 
pects his communications to be treated as the rav¬ 
ings of a lunatic, and that his friends have proposed 
to get him shut up. England and Islam, which ap¬ 
peared at the beginning of the present year, was 
generally regarded as an indication that a strong 
but excitable intellect had been put off its balance 
by the absorbing interest of events passing in the 
East. The present publication shows that Mr. 
Maitland’s Oriental craze was only one side of an 
ecstatic philosophy which comprehends the past, 
present, and future of the universe. Mr. Maitland, 
in short, is a mystic pantheist of mature years, 


whose long-meditated conceptions have taken 
concrete shape under the stimulus of Spiritualism. 
By resigning himself absolutely to the guidance of 
his own enthusiastic imagination,he had succeeded 
in producing the wished-for state of “ intense ac¬ 
cessibility to ideas; ” and with the assistance of 
an hysterical female friend he became able to 
see and learn the whole scheme of the supernatural 
world. The unity of all religions, the symbolical 
meaning of tree-worship, the harmony of the 
spheres, the Immaculate Conception, the origin of 
evil—everything on which he had pondered during 
his whole previous life was revealed to him 
and to her in a series of visions. As the author 
quaintly puts it:— 

“ Although the final and crowning experiences came 
upon me quite unexpectedly, yet on looking back and 
reviewing all the circumstances I can plainly perceire 
that I had long, though unwittingly, been undergoing 
exactly such a course of preparation as, according to 
the testimony of all ages, was most consistent with 
the actual result.” 

In plain words, in Spiritualism, as in other 
things, nemo repente fuit stultissimus. But though 
Mr. Maitland’s spirits fooled him to the top of his 
bent by materialising the religious dogmas m 
which he has come to believe, they inculcated on 
him certain minor duties running counter to bis 
personal habits. Sanitary reformers will be grieved 
to find that it is an offence against the law of 
purity to wear flannel next the skin; and all 
mankind will be interested to learn on the highest 
of authorities that the eating of lobster for suffer 
can only be purged by a dose of castor-oil. fir 
composition Mr. Maitland makes use of the writ¬ 
ing-machine; and when his ear is open to the 
voice of his “genius,” he finds that the higher 
verities of the “ New Apocalypse” print themselves 
olf without any conscious manipulation on his part; 
which reminds one of the story told by Bums of a 
similar instrument—that anyone can invent a 
Scotch tune by keeping his fingers to the black 
keys. If the general public can be persuaded to 
look inside the mysterious binding, they will 
wisely content themselves with reading no further 
than the first page of the book, on which the 
author has inscribed the tell-tale text, “ And there 
was given unto him a mouth speaking great things 
and blasphemies.” 

The Rev. J. A. Houlder has just published 
(Antananarivo: London Missionary Society s 
Press) a volume entitled North-East Madagascar, 
being a narrative of a missionary tour from the 
capital to Andranovelona, via Andovoranto and 
the north-east coast, and back to Antananarivo, 
by way of Mandritsara and Ambatondrazaka. 
The volume is accompanied by a sketch-map of 
North-East Madagascar, in which Mr. Houlder 9 
route is shown, and in an appendix the author 
supplies some interesting geographical notes. 

The Four Courses of Examinations and Certifi¬ 
cates of Teachers in Elementary Schools. By 
Maria S. Wallace. (Mozley and Smith.) This 
little pamphlet has been written by a lady who, 
not having been a pupil-teacher, qualified herself 
by careful study, and by a few months’ service as 
assistant in an elementary school, for the Govern¬ 
ment certificate of merit enabling her to take the 
sole charge of such a school. She gives her ex¬ 
perience chiefly for the guidance of those women 
who have received a superior education, and 
who wish to become recognised and certificated as 
elementary school-teachers. It is of greetl®" 
portance that women of this class should he 
attracted into a department of public work in 
which their refinement and mental cultivation 
would be of special value, and in which also toe 
emoluments as well as the opportunities for ex¬ 
erting personal influence and usefulness are 
daily becoming greater. The hints here given, 
though serviceable, are meagre and insufficient, an 
should be supplemented, if a second edition is 
issued, by definite references to the Code an 
other authorised documents, from which fuller an 
more exact information may be obtained. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. 3. A. Symonds has finished a translation 
of Michelangelo’s sonnets from the autograph 
edited by Signor Cesare Guasti. This is the first 
time that a complete version has been made in 
English of these poems. He has also translated 
the philosophical sonnets of Campanella, and he 
means to pnnt both series shortly in one volume, 
■with introduction and notes. The book will be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. 

The Bishop of Manchester will deliver the 
•opening address at the forthcoming session of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, and the 
Hon. Lord Gifford the closing address. The list of 
lectures is as follows:—“The Place of English 
in a Liberal Education, and the Present Ten¬ 
dencies of English Literature,” by Prof. H. Morley; 
“ Burns and Walter Scott,” by Dr. Walter Smith; 
“ "Rembrandt and the Dutch School,” by Mr. Frede¬ 
rick Wedmore; “The Position and Influence of 
Women in Greece and Rome,” by Dr. Donaldson ; 
“ Victor Hugo and Bdranger,” by Mr. W. Pollock; 
“ The Organ and the Telephone,” by Mr. Holmes; 
“Kingsley,” by Mr. Lawrence Gane; “Arctic 
Discovery,” by Mr. Clements Markham; “ Do¬ 
mestic Sanitation,” by Prof. Fleeming Jenldn; “The 
Emperor Julian,” by Canon Lightfoot; “Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus,” by Principal Tul- 
loch; “ Olympia and Greek Athletics,” by Prof. 
Sidney Colvin; and “The Rebellion,” by Dr. 
Stoughton. 

Wb welcome with pleasure the “Author's 
Edition ” of the works of Sir Henry Taylor (Henry 
S. King and Co.). Volume I. contains Philip van 
Artevelde, with the original Preface and Notes, 
reprinted with scarcely an alteration. The Pre¬ 
face consists of a discriminating criticism of the 
impassioned school of Byron and Shelley, and 
doubtless its reproduction on the present occasion 
is partly intended as a protest against their modern 
successors. This “ dramatic romance ” has passed 
through many editions; but we doubt whether it 
can be said to be popular. Few people are abie to 
verify the source of the oft-quoted line, “ The world 
knows nothing of its greatest men.” To Sir Henry 
Taylor belongs the honour of having based his 
reputation on a mode of poetical composition 
which fails to lend itself to popular selections. He 
addresses “matters masculine ” to the serious reader, 
and, indeed, may be regarded as the founder of the 
school of historical dramatists who do not write 
for the stage. In 1834, when Philip van Arte¬ 
velde first appeared, he could describe himself as 
no longer young, and yet he still remains with us 
as a connecting link with the poetical luminaries 
of the first generation of this century. Those 
whose introduction to this poem came through 
volumes worn by many years of affectionate 
handling will be charmed with the graceful dress 
in which it is now presented to them. 

The correspondence sent to the Daily News 
from the seat of war during the present year from 
April to November will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. A prominent feature 
of the book will be the brilliant letters of Mr. 
Archibald Forbes and Mr. J. A. McGahan, the 
accuracy of which, no less than the rapidity of 
their telegraphic arrival in this country, has been 
so warmly acknowledged. 

The Billiard Book, by Captain Crawley and 
William Cook, ex-champion, is announced as just 
ready by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. In addition 
to the rules of all the games there are diagrams of 
the principal strokes; bits of advice to amateurs 
vtporn the intricacies of the game; and, what 
has never before been attempted, a bibliography of 
billiards from the earliest to the present time. 

Mr. R. E. Fran cillon will produce his Christ¬ 
mas story this year apart from any magazine, as 
“ R. E. Francillon’s Christmas Number for 1877.” 
The title of the romance will be, in the Dark, in 
Seven Watches. 


The Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund are preparing to issue, as a first instalment 
of their results, a popular account of the whole 
work, which will be written for them by Lieut. 
Conder. This will not contain any portion of the 
scientific memoirs, which will be published later 
on with the map, but is intended to be a record 
of the method in which the survey was carried 
out, of the adventures and escapes of the expedi¬ 
tion, and of those generally interesting discoveries 
which from time to time rewarded the explorers. 
An important feature will be an account of the 
native population, their customs, language, religion, 
and probable origin. Lieut. Conder also purposes to 
describe the great ceremonies of Easter at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and Christmas at Bethlehem, and to show 
the bearings of the collection of 200 rock- 
measurements obtained by him within the boun¬ 
daries of Jerusalem on the question of the extent 
of the ancient city. A chapter will be devoted to 
Damascus, Ilermon, and Baalbek. A list of all 
his proposed identifications, including Bethabara, 
Megiddo, Aenon, Tirzah, and other important 
places, will be given. And a final chapter will bo 
devoted to the consideration of the fertility of 
the country, and the prospects of colonisation. 

Ruggiero Bought, who was for some time 
chief editor of the Perseveranza of Milan, and 
afterwards Italian Minister of Education, an¬ 
nounces a volume under the title of Pius the Ninth 
and the Future. Pope. The work is expected with 
no little eagerness, as it is said to contain a number 
of hitherto unpublished characteristic anecdotes 
of the Pope, and of the recent and present mem¬ 
bers of the College of Cardinals, together with 
some important communications on the Conclave, 
and the right of veto claimed for the Roman 
Catholic Governments. 

The lecture season of the London Institution 
will begin on December 10 and end on April II. 
The lecturers will be Profs. Armstrong, Ball, 
Barrett, Bentley, Colvin, Ella, Huxley, Mnudsley, 
Morley, Rolleston, Rusltin, and Tyndall; Sir J. 
Lubbock; Lieutenant F. J. Palmer, R.N.; Rev. 
W. H. Ballinger; Dr. B. \V. Richardson; 
Messrs. W. A. Barrett, Crookes, F. Darwin, 
Markham, Pauer, Proctor, Ralston, Ramsay, E. J. 
Reed, Romanes, and E. B. Tylor; with, pro¬ 
bably, Sir Edmund Beckett. 

We have already mentioned the edition of the 
Registrum Monasterii de Passelet., to be issued by 
Mr. Gardner of Paisley. The publisher now pro¬ 
poses that this shall be the first volume of a uni¬ 
form series, to be called “ The New Club Series,” 
which will include scarce works in print and 
manuscript, illustrative of the Antiquities, &c., 
of Scotland in former times. The subscription 
will in no case exceed 51. per annum ; and the two 
volumes for the present year are the Registrum 
Monasterii de Passelet, and a History of the Mon¬ 
astery of Paisley, from its foundation to the 
year 1700, by the Rev. J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 

The West London Scientific Association and 
Field Club began its session on Tuesday last with 
a Lecture on the Telephone, by Prof. W. G. 
Adams. Among other forthcoming lectures and 
papers are “ Climbing Plants,” by Prof. Henslow 
(President); “ Comparative Respiration,” by Dr. 
E. B. Aveling; “ The Age of the Hills,” by Mr. 
J. Logan Loblev; and “ Fresh-water Polyzoa,” 
by Mr. W. M. Ord. 

Messrs. Williams and Nokgate propose to 
issue shortly, by subscription, a new translation 
of Erasmus' Praise of Polly, by the Rev. J. Copner, 
Vicar of Elstow, Bedfordshire. 

Beeton's Christmas Annual for 1877 will be 
entitled Sires and Sevens. The list of contributors 
includes F. C. Burnand, Bret Harte, Max Adeler 
(author of “Out of the Ilurly Burly ”),and Henry 
S. Leigh. As usual, it is published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Co. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. announce: 
Tramways, their Construction and Working; A 


Treatise on Slates and Slate Quanying, by D. 0. 
Davies; The Construction of Roads and Streets, 
by Henry Law and D. Kinnear Clark; The Picture 
A mateur's Handbook and Dictionary of Paint ess, 
by Philippe Daryl; Youatt’s Complete Crazier 
an d Farmer's and Cattle - breede?-'s Assistant, 
twelfth edition, edited by Robert Scott Burn; 
Donaldson's Suburban Farming, edited by Robert 
Scott Bum ; The Silversmith's Handbook, by George 
E. Gee; The Precis Book, by W. Cosmo Monk- 
house, &c. 

Messrs. Hudson Scott and Sons, of Carlisle, 
have republished, from the original plates, the 
nineteen engravings of The Castles, Abbeys, and 
Priories of Carlisle, executed by Samuel and 
Nathaniel Buck in 173SI. The present edition— 
the third—is accompanied by a topographical, 
historical, and genealogical descriptive text. 

The first volume of the new Bible Commentary 
edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
will shortly be published by Messrs Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin. It will contain St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, bv Prof. Plumptre; and St. 
John, by the Rev. H. W. Watkins. The editor 
has made arrangements with the following authors 
for the remaining books of the New Testament: 
The Revs. W. Sanday, Canon Barry, A. J. Mason, 
Canon Spence, Dr. W. F. Moulton, T. Teign- 
mouth Shore, and W. Boyd Carpenter. 

Mr. Davenport Adams’ Dictionary of English 
Literature will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 

The Rerista Contemporanea of September 15 is 
rather a weighty number. It contains two articles 
on Positivism: one on “ A. Comte and Stuart 
Mill,” by R. Schiattarella; the other a review of 
Estasen’s El Positivismo, by the editor. There 
is also a digest, by R. Blanco, of the new system 
of Logic and scientific philosophy of Dr. Nieto 
Serrano. Among the literary articles is a 
palinode over Pedro de Alarcon, a distinguished 
novelist and litterateur, but a renegade from the 
Liberal party; of which, however, no flattering 
sketch is given by M. de la Revilla. For the 
thousandth time a pigmy revolution fell before a 
microscopic reaction; and Spanish history noted 
down her thousandth and odd pronunciamiento. 
“A Machiavellian spirit and the disesteem of 
public virtue ” are given as the result of the 
“ Union Liberal ; ” but the writer still believes in 
progress and liberty for Spain, and laments over 
the apostate. “ The Grammar of the Academy ” 
is defended against attacks by Ruiz de la Pdna, 
of Leon. He indulges in the following etymo¬ 
logies :—“ Regular (from the Greek word pf(~a>, 
to make, to promote, and the Latin ul-us). 
Verb-o (from the Latin root verg-o, to bend one¬ 
self, and the Greek bo from f}o-aa>, to cry out). 
Gramatica : tica (from the Greek r db]pi, to put 
in order) signifies system ; gram (from ypacba, to 
paint), a painting, or better, a sketch ; and mat 
(from paOfai or pavdavto, to learn), scientific ,” 
The Spanish Academy might well exclaim: “ Non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 

There is announced from Florence the publica¬ 
tion of two volumes of the works of the Marquis 
Gino Capponi, a collection carefully compiled from 
his published and unpublished writings by Signor 
Cabarrini. 

The October number of the Theological Review 
is exceptionally interesting to the historical stu¬ 
dent. Putting aside Miss F. P. Cobbe's candid and 
affecting article on “ Magnanimous Atheism,” 
there is not one of the papers which does not suc¬ 
ceed in placing some important historical subject in 
a more or less new light. Mr. Fenton's article on 
“ The Primitive Hebrew Land Tenure "applies for 
the first time in a consistent manner the historical 
phenomena of village communities to the illus¬ 
tration of the Pentateuchal laws. Dr. Kuenen 
has remarked that the law of jubilee in Lev. xxv. 

“ sounds very well in theory, but practically it is 
impossible.” Mr. Fenton claims by his simple 
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method of comparison “to have rendered it at 
least possible that, under similar circumstances to 
the village communities, the Hebrew theory also 
might have been put into practice.” As to the 
date of the jubilee legislation in its present form, 
he very properly refrains from expressing an 
opinion—that is a question for philological or 
literary criticism. Dr. Donaldson reviews a num¬ 
ber of recent investigations into the problems sug¬ 
gested by the Shepherd of Hermas. He maintains 
with Dr. Harnack that— 

“ Hermas quotes expressly from no book of the Old or 
New Testament. His own work is as much a pro¬ 
duct of the Christian Church as the Gospel of St. 
John. The sentiments and thoughts of both books 
must have been expressed in innumerable oral com¬ 
munications delivered in the Christian churches 
throughout the world. In all these churches the 
same thoughts and tho samo facts were continually 
rehearsed, and it is likely that the same modes of ex¬ 
pression would be used even in churches widely apart 
from each other.” 

Mr. It. A. Armstrong contributes a carefully 
written essay on “ Paul and his Biographers,” 
with especial reference to Dr. J. W. Straatman's 
bold but brilliant attempt to undermine what 
Baur and Zellor have left standing of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Mr. Alexander Gordon summarises 
the late Mr. It. Barclay's The Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth (specially 
of the Society of Friends), which he pronounces 
“ the most important contribution to the religious 
history of our country which this generation has 
seen.” Last, but not least, comes an account of 
the English precursors of the Tubingen school, 
Thomas Morgan and John Toland, by Mr. D. 
Patrick. 

The Christian Apologist for this month is 
chiefly remarkable for Mr. Row’s earnest admoni¬ 
tion not to attach too much importance in 
Christian apologetics to doubtful questions of 
Biblical criticism, a position recently maintained 
with much ability and cogency by Dr. Candlish 
and other Free Church divines in the debates on 
the “ Bible ” article in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

The thirty-first annual Congress of German 
Philologists assembled at Wiesbaden from Sep¬ 
tember 24 to 20, and was attended by nearly 
eight hundred members, under the presidency of 
Dr. Piihler, of Wiesbaden, and Prof. Usener, for¬ 
merly of Bern, and now of Bonn. At the first 
general meeting, Prof. ErnstCurtius, of Berlin,gave 
a lecture on the latest results of the excavations in 
Olympia. The five particular sections—Paedago- 

f ical, Archaeological, Germanist, Oriental, and 
’hilological-critical—were unusually strong in 
numbers. In the archaeological section Prof. 
Curtius delivered an address on Athenian topo¬ 
graphy, and Prof. Ilagen, of Bern, gave an 
account of tho inscriptions lately discovered at 
Aventicum. 

The death is announced of the Abbe d’Artois, 
Vicar-General of Besan^on, and a linguist of some 
repute. He especially applied himself to the study 
of the patois ot Franche-Comtd, and collected the 
materials for a Dictionary, extracts from which 
were published by the Academy of Besanfon. 

Prof. Oijspensky, of Odessa, the author of 
An Historian of the First Slave Monarchies, is 
collecting from all the libraries of Europe docu¬ 
ments to illustrate Byzantine history in the twelfth 
century. 

Polyliblion states that Mnnzoni’s Promessi Sposi 
has gone through 110 editions in Italian. Of 
translations it has had lt> editions in French, 17 
in German, 18 in English, 3 in Spanish, and has 
also appeared in the Greek, Swedish, Dutch, 
Russian, Hungarian, and Armenian languages. 

Prof. William Everett is engaged on a life 
of his father, the Hon. Edward Everett. Mr. 
Everett began life as an English Unitarian mini¬ 
ster, and it was on this ground that when he re¬ 
turned from America ns the representative of the 


United States, his honorary D.C.L. degree was 
“ non-placeted ” at Oxford by a majority of the 
Masters. The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Wvnter) 
ignored the non-placets and admitted Mr. Everett 
to his degree. This was the same Dr. Wynter 
who, when Dr. Pusey preached his celebrated 
sermon, gave a dinner-party to some of his brother 
heads of houses, and suspended the great theolo¬ 
gian for a year, over the port wine and walnuts. 
When Mr. Gladstone with others protested against 
the informality of these proceedings, the Vice- 
Chancellor sent his bedell up to London to remind 
him of the duty of submission “ to the resident 
governor of the University.” These things seem 
to belong to the good old times of Dean Prideaux, 
but they really date no further hack than 1842. 

We regret to record the death of Madame 
Hippoiyte Meunier, who died at Versailles, Sep¬ 
tember 23. Madame Meunier is chiefly known as 
the author of some admirable books on popular 
science, published by Messrs. Hachette and Co., 
which have reached numerous editions, and also 
for her unremitting efforts in the course of hygienic 
instruction, so much needed in France. She read 
papers upon this subject before the French Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, both at 
Nantes in 1875, and at Clermont-Ferrard in 1876; 
and also put forth her views in tracts and manuals 
for popular distribution. Among her philanthropic 
efforts may be mentioned the foundation of an 
orphanage for the children of Communists killed 
in 1871, and the establishment of popular libraries 
at Pornic and other places. 

The new “ Promotionsordnung ” of the First 
Section of the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Zurich is printed in tho last number of 
the Amtshlatt. The Section will grant its doctor's 
diploma in two cases: first, gratuitously and 
without any preceding candidature, on the ground 
of acknowledged services to science (honoris 
causa) ; secondly, to qualified candidates. The 
candidate is required to send to the Dean of the 
Section a curriculum vitae with testimonials that 
he has passed a triennium of the academical 
course, a testimony' of morals (Sitteuzeugniss), and 
a dissertation in manuscript. Tho latter will be 
examined, and on the ground of the judgment 
passed upon it it will be decided whether the can¬ 
didate may be admitted to the test of the stricter 
examination by writing and viva voce. It appears 
that the expenses of a successful “ Doktorireu ” 
amount to some 500 francs, which will cover all 
the fees, and also the cost of printing 100 copies 
of the new doctor's probationary dissertation. 

I)r. E. W. West, who is now engaged in the 
preparation of a new edition of the late Dr. Martin 
Hang's Essays on the Sacred Languages, Writings, 
and Religion of the Parsis, has recently discovered 
at Munich among Dr. Hang’s papers a good deal 
of additional matter, consisting of further trans¬ 
lations from tho Zend and Pahlavi of the Zenda- 
vesta, and also of numerous detailed notes de¬ 
scriptive of some of the Parsi ceremonies. It has 
been decided to add all this matter to the forth¬ 
coming new edition of the Essays as an appendix, 
and thereby largely to enhance its value. The 
publication of the work will thus be unavoidably 
delayed ; still Messrs. Triibuer and Co. hope to be 
able to issue the work before next Easter. The 
Parsis of Western India, who have opened a sub¬ 
scription, are looking forward to the appearance of 
the work with eager curiosity. 


notes of travel. 

In consequence of a resolution of the Parliament 
of Cape Colony in favour of an extension of the 
colonial limits, so as to embrace the territories 
which lie between the Orange River and the 
southern boundary of the Portuguese West Afri¬ 
can possessions, Mr. W. Coates Palgrave, Special 
Commissioner to tho tribes north of the Orange 
River, was sent last year on a mission to Damara 
and Great Namaqua Lands to gain information 


respecting these countries, and to ascertain the 
relations and rights of their native chiefs. The 
results of his investigations have newly been pub¬ 
lished in the form of a Report presented to the 
Cape Parliament, which is rail of most valuable 
statistical and geographical intelligence respecting 
the various Kafir, Hottentot and aboriginal tribes 
who inhabit this little-known region, the resource* 
of the land and its present political conditions. 
Hitherto our knowledge of this vast region of 
South-west Africa has been derived chiefly from 
the travels of Alexander through Great Xa- 
maqua Land in 1837, and of Galton iu Da¬ 
mara Land in 1851 ; the Rhenish mission¬ 
aries, who have now established twelve stations in 
Damara and Namaqua Land, have also from time 
to time published accounts of their doings in 
German; but Mr. Palgrave’s is the first approach 
to a systematic description of this section of .South 
Africa. Among the advantages of the annexation of 
these countries would be those of putting an end to 
the devastating wars which break out from time to 
time between the Damara Kafirs and the Namaqns 
Hottentots; gaining the control of all the trade 
of the interior ; anticipating the Boers nnd 
others concerned in establishing a new republic 
there; and preventing any future extension of 
Portuguese boundaries southward. 

Mr. James Stevenson, to whose “Notes on 
the Country between Kilwa and Tanganyika’ we 
referred some time ago, has now extended these 
in a third edition to form an interesting little woit 
on The Civilisation of South-Eastern Aims 
(Glasgow: Maclehose). He begins with an account 
of the present state of missionary enterprise in this 
part of the continent, and passes on to the con¬ 
sideration of the future development of commerce 
within it, a subject which leads, in connexion 
with the Nyassa mission, to the questions pending 
between our Government and that of Portugal 
with regard to the right of navigation of the river 
Zambesi. 

“ There is no question,” Mr. Stevenson says, ‘‘that 
the high tariffs and the uncertainties regarding rights 
of navigation during the last two years have been 
peculiarly unfortunate in the state of the country. 
.... The slave trado, which was actually all bnt 
stopped for a twelvemonth, has been regaining 
vigour; and it is now quite essential that the British 
Government should repress it on the inland waters ot 
Nyassa, to prevent our whole policy in this directios 
from being stultified.” 

In bis former pamphlet Mr. Stevenson pointed out 
the advantages of the construction of a road to 
Nvassa from Kilwa, on the Zanzibar coast, a line 
which would lie wholly outside the territory 
claimed by Portugal; and it is most satisfactory to 
learn that arrangements are now being mad« 
to construct this road as far as Mesule, a point 
which was reached by Baron von der Decken in » 
journey of exploration in I860, and that the next 
section of the road, as far ns Lake Nyassa, will 
probably be surveyed this year. A civil engineer 
in the Indian service is also co-operating with the 
Livingstonia Mission, and may make investiga¬ 
tions at the north end of that lake. 

While South African affairs are attracting so 
much attention, the Rev. W. Clifford Holden, of 
Fort Beaufort, Gape Colony, has opportunely pub¬ 
lished A Brief History of Methodism and f 
Methodist Missions in South Africa (Wesleyan 
Conference Office). Since 1816, when their first 
African missionary reached Cape Town, the Wes- 
levans have gradually spread out their field ot 
labour till they are now one of the most numerous 
bodies of religionists in the Cape region, and one 
which is honourably distinguished for its work 
among the native population. The Methodists 
have been the pioneers of civilisation especmitv 
among the Kafir tribes of the eastern division o 
the Cape Colony, as well as in Kafraria, XaW, 
and Basuto Land, and among the Bechnanss o 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
educational and industrial stations are dotted vwy 
numerously over these countries, and have been 
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of incalculable benefit to the colonies. Mr. 
Holden gives a concise account of the growth of 
these missions and of their present state in each 
district. 

A Report on the Division of Oudtshoorn, by 
Mr. John Q. Gamble, Hydraulic Engineer to the 
Colony, has just been published at Cape Town by 
order of the House of Assembly. This Report 
embodies the results of a careful examination 
which Mr. Gamble was recently instructed by the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works 
to make into the different river-systems of the 
division, with a view to carrying out irrigation on 
a large scale. Besides dealing with the capabili¬ 
ties of the various rivers, Mr. Gamble devotes 
some space to an account of the five systems of 
irrigation practised in Europe. He points out 
in conclusion that there are in the Oudtshoorn 
division an enormous number of kloofs in which 
water might be stored in a greater or less quan¬ 
tity ; hut he considers that the country is too 
much broken up into hills and valleys for the for¬ 
mation of very large lakes. The Report is accom¬ 
panied by three diagrams illustrating the ditferent 
systems of irrigation, and by a large-scale map, 
which gives a good general idea of the physical 
features of the division, and the relative positions 
of the places mentioned. 

Captain R. F. Burton lias newly completed 
a book on Midian, the result of his visit to that 
country last year; but it will not he published 
until the Khedive gives express leave. Captain 
Burton is about to start agaiu for Egypt, purposing 
to organise a new exploration and partial exploit a- 
tion of the mines which he discovered in Midian. 

Under the title of Dili et. Us Colons-Explor- 
ateurs Francois, M. Brau de St. Pol-Lias has pub¬ 
lished in pamphlet form (Paris: Delagrave) a com¬ 
munication which ho made to the Socicto de 
Geographic in August last, on the subject of his 
enterprise in Sumatra, to which allusion has been 
made in previous numbers of the Academy. M. do 
St. Pol-Lias explains in some detail the proceed¬ 
ings of the Societe des Colons-Explorateurs, of 
which he is the director and founder, from the 
time of his departure from Marseilles in J uly of 
last year. lie states that ho has returned to 
France, because after a long and careful explora¬ 
tion it has been decided that the society is in a 
position to extend its operations. M. de St. Po'- 
Liaa has already made two contracts in Sumatra: 
the one with the Sultan of Deli, by which he 
obtained a concession of .‘!,000 boos in that province; 
and the other with the Sultan of Pagurawan, who 
has conceded 8,000 baos oil the hanks of a river at 
no great distance from the Bedogueh. The latter 
concession is considered especially valuable, as 
the position is good, and the fertility of the soil is 
shown by the large forests now existing there. 
M. de St. Pol-Lias expresses himself well satisfied 
with the success of his scheme so far, and ho is 
more than ever convinced that “ le vrai moyen 
d’dtudier eerieusement une contree est d'nppuver 
1'exploration sur des etablissements coloniaux qui 
puissent lui permettre touto la duree, toute la con- 
tinuite quelle doit avoir, toute la security dont 
elle doit jouir.” 

L'Afrique Occidentals is the title of a newly- 
published work (Avignon: F. Seguin Ainfi) by 
M. Paul Soleillet, who between 1872 and 1874 
made several journeys of exploration in the interior 
of Africa, in the course of which lie visited the 
oases of the Algerian Sahara, the holy town of 
Ain-Madhi, the confederation of the lieni-Mzab, 
the country of the Chaamba, and a portion of 
Tildikelt; where, he says, no other European has 
hitherto made his way. Before commencing these 
explorations, he had already made himself ac¬ 
quainted with the manners and customs of the 
Mussulmans of Africa, by travelling in Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli; and he was, conse¬ 
quently, able to mix with the natives and to ac¬ 
quire much curious information in his subsequent 
journeys. M. Soleillet’s work is accompanied by 


a map, compiled from his own observations 
and showing his route from the oasis of El-Golea 
to that of In-(Jalah. 

We understand that Mr. Alfred E. Craven, 
whose expedition to Eastern Africa we mentioned 
some time back, has arrived at Zanzibar, after 
some delay at Aden owing to the loss of the 
Cashmere. Before attempting to start for the 
Lake district, he has determined to spend a short 
time at Magila, some thirty miles from Pangam, 
at the foot of the Ushumbala mountains, with the 
view of making himself acquainted with the 
Swahili language. As not much is known of this 
district, Mr. Craven will have an opportunity of 
furnishing useful information respecting its geo¬ 
graphy and natural history. We believe that a 
contemporary is under a misapprehension as to 
Mr. Craven's “ holding a commission from the 
Royal Geographical Society,” the fact being that 
the committee of the African Exploration Fund 
made him a conditional promise of a small grant 
in aid of geographical investigation, nnd procured 
for him from the society the loan of a set of 
instruments. 

The meeting of the Naturforscher at Munich 
last month was attended by several distinguished 
travellers. Among others was Dr. Nachtigal, 
who has collected during his stay in Africa much 
material for the study of the Central African 
languages, which he intends to publish hereafter. 
He believes that some of these languages, hitherto 
unknown, may he related to the Bii-utu, or Kafir 
family. Dr. Loew, who lias been with the 
Wheeler expedition in North America, was also 
present. He has collected from the mouths of 
Indians in or near the Rocky Mountains vocabu¬ 
laries of twenty-three ditferent languages, and 
Albert Gatschet, a German philologist living in 
America, has based upon them a series of inter¬ 
esting grammatical sketches. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. Gladstone's paper in the Nineteenth O nfury 
on the development of the colour-sense ns illus¬ 
trated by the phraseology of Homer is an in¬ 
genious attempt to show that in the poet's mind 
the senses of light (and darkness) prevailed over 
and stilled, so to speak, the sense of colour. Tho 
writer fails, however, to indicate quite clearly 
what he conceives Homer's colour-sense to have 
been, and his account of the relations of the two 
sensibilities (which takes its cue from Goethe) 
reads oddly in the light of recent physiology. 
Prof. Olillord, under the heading “ Cosmic Emo¬ 
tion,” contributes the text of a lecture delivered 
some years ago at St. George's Hull, in which 
he defines what he considers the bearing of the 
evolutionist’s doctrine of Nature and man nn our 
practical conduct. It is rather ns an incentive to 
action than as a stimulus to pure emotion that 
the Cosmos is here presented to us. The writer 
takes for his text the Pythagorean scriptures, as 
elucidated by the Alexandrian commentator 
Ilierokles, and illustrates his discourse by quota¬ 
tions from Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Walt 
Whitman. The drift of the argument, so 
far as we can seize it, is that, finding that 
“the generating principle” or “the mother of 
life,” whoever she tnay be, has developed us out of 
lower organisms, we ought to go on increasing 
the degree of our organisation. Goodness is thus 
to Prof. Clitford what tends to persist. We sus¬ 
pect that few of his readers are as yet sufficiently 
imbued with the idea of evolution to thrill with 
intense emotion in view of the process as here 
presented. We notice a curious inaccuracy in 
the winter's statement that “ the internal and 
quasi-spontaneous action of the organism ” is 
always the immediate cause of upward develop¬ 
ment. This has long been strenuously denied by 
Mr. Spencer, and is now no longer maintained by 
Mr. Darwin. The “ Modern Symposium,” like 
certain Parliamentary debates, becomes a little 
wearisome as it slowly drags towards its close. J 


In the present instalment there is a good deal of 
orthodox theology, and a good deal of reference 
to Butler's Analogy. The only interesting ele¬ 
ments of the discussion are, first of all, Mr. Greg's 
striking personal testimony that the desire for an 
after-life is strongest in youth, when “ the relish 
for the joys of life is most expansive,” and dies 
out with old age ; and, secondly, some very agree¬ 
able bantering of Prof. Huxley by Mr. Harrison. 
Canon Barry's contention that it is open to the 
Materialist to believe in a future life bv regarding 
death as a mode of suspension of life, which 
resembles (though it immeasurably surpasses) the 
suspensions observable in sleeping, swooning, &c., is 
perhaps a rather rash attempt to meet men of 
science on their own ground. On the whole, the 
Symposium is likely to leave readers sulficiently 
bewildered as to the real merits of the question. 
The Nineteenth Century has also two weighty poli¬ 
tical articles—the one an answer by Lord Blach- 
ford to Sir Julius Vogel's July article on “ The 
Integrity of the British Empire ; ”• the other, a 
wide and statesmanlike enquiry by Lord Strat¬ 
ford de Redclilie how “ International Relations” 
may be maintained for the best interests of man¬ 
kind. Lord Blackford holds that it is no paradox 
to say that the period of independence on the 
part of colonies may bo delayed by preparing 
for it, and facilitated by provision against 
its evils. Mr. Froude brings up his “ Thomas 
Becket ” to the catastrophe, in pages of remarkable 
and graphic eloquence. Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
claims juster appreciation than is accorded 
generally for the Poems of Archbishop Trench, 
noting his poetical sympathy with Pindar, his un¬ 
conventional and yet not extravagant style and 
insight, his pervading lesson of “elevation 
through sorrow,” and the kindred teaching and 
comfort of his “ elegiac poems.” Mr. Brassey, in 
a third pnrt of his “ Sunbeam Trip,” introduces us 
to statistics and souvenirs of Buenos Ayres and 
the Argentine Republic; and Prof. Colvin ably 
supports the defendants in the case of “ Restora¬ 
tion versus Anti-restoration.” 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Robert Lowe 
seeks to warn his party against the repetition, in 
a new Reform Bill, of the grave misfortune 
which befell them in the Bill of 1807. Mr. 
Lowe further dreads the most expensive form of 
election—grouping on an extended scale—and the 
consequent result of a Parliamentary plutocracy 
and gerontocracy. Mr. R. II. Hutton, from an 
intimate acquaintance extending from their under¬ 
graduate days at University College, London, 
describes the mind and career and writings of 
Walter Bagehot, in whom, lie notes, “ lucidity 
and caution ” were “ traceable to force of imagina¬ 
tion.” Among his chief characteristics he remarks 
oil the “ intellectual detachment, ns of a social 
naturalist," which, however, did not involve “ any 
lack of buoyancy, vivacity, or velocity of thought;" 
his attraction to the Church of Rome for its social 
authority and historical prestige; and his paradoxi¬ 
cal sympathy in the Inquirer with the coup d'ltat 
and Louis Napoleon. If Mr. Bagehot had been 
still with us, lie would have relished Mr. Robert 
Gillen's remarkable paper on the “Liquidations of 
l87;5-6,” which combats the current theory of a 
depression of trado like that attending former 
commercial crises. From Mr. Pater's pen we have 
a pleasant art-criticism on the school of Giorgione; 
and from Dr. J. II. Bridges a thoughtful and 
curiously suggestive essay on “ The Moral and 
Social Aspects of Health.” But perhaps the most 
interesting paper in the current Fortnightly is 
“ Conversations with M. Thiers,” from the inex¬ 
haustible “scrinia ” of the late Nassau W. Senior, 
contributed by his daughter, and to be continued. 

In Macmillan Mr. Gladstone distinguishes be¬ 
tween the treatment of Ithaca and the island 
group near it in the Iliad as the dominions of 
Odvsseus in reference to the contingent which he 
led" to Troy, and in the Odyssey os the insular area 
whence the suitors came to Ithaca’s capital to woo 
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Penelope. Without ■wholly accepting his transla¬ 
tion of xftifMiXq in pp. 323-4, we admire his 
geographical explanation of Homer’s mental 
sketch map of Ithaca, and particularly as regards 
his taking Dulichium and ISame for one island, 
the modern Oefalonia. The concluding part of 
Mr. A. B. Wallace’s discourse on the “ Colours of 
An imals and Plants ” treats more especially of 
plants, and shows the reasonableness and advan¬ 
tage of the presence of colours and their variations 
in the animal and vegetable world both for the 
advantage of the species and the ministry of a 
subtle and pleasurable emotion to the higher crea¬ 
tures. A seasonable article on the University of 
Upsala, its faculties, studies, terms, and festivals, 
is contributed by Prof. K. M. Thorden, and con¬ 
tains an account similar to one which appeared 
two months ago in the International Review. 
Lady Augusta Cadogan’s picture of a buried 
anomaly, “LaGrande Dame del’AncienRegime,” 
is very graphic and readable. 

Ik a very good number of Blackwood a neat 
essay “On the Irony of Life,” starting from 
Bishop Thirlwall’s celebrated paper on the Irony 
of Sophocles, passes in review the manifestation 
of it in Elia, in De Quincey, and in the Old Testa¬ 
ment; and, after instancing it in Sophocles and 
Shakspere and Victor Hugo, finds it also forcibly 
illustrated in history, nature, and life. The writer 
places irony midway between banter and sarcasm. 
A pleasant risume of the Helena of Euripides 
vindicates that poet’s conception of an innocent 
Helen as superior to that of a guilty Helen, and 
pleads forcibly for her rehabilitation, as well as 
for the theory of an effort in the thoughtful Greek 
mind after abetter theology. W’e want more of 
these sketches of neglected plays and poets. Theo¬ 
dore Martin gives us a batch of ten translations 
from Heine, all sympathetic, and some touching, 
while others are realistic. Of the remaining 
papers, mostly more or less political, the most 
attractive is “ The Khedive’s Egypt,” and “ Our 
Boute to India,’’ in which the union of England 
and France, not for military occupation, but for 
peaceful regeneration of Egypt is counselled. 


TWO CHAUCER DOCUMENTS. 

Within the last few days have come to light in 
the Public Becord Office two deeds of considerable 
curiosity, more especially to those interested in all 
that concerns the life and family history of the 
u father of English poetry.” The documents in 
question were discovered by Mr. Floyd, while 
examining the contents of two boxes of miscel¬ 
laneous deeds which were transferred from the 
Land Bevenue Office, Spring Gardens, some few 
years back. Mr. Floyd, already on previous occa¬ 
sions, has aided those engaged on Chaucer researches 
with valuable references from his note-books— 
notably in regard to the deed “ De raptu Cecilie 
Chaumpaigne.” 

On examination, the two small parchment deeds, 
which in their folded form as they were found in 
the box measured about three and a-half inches by 
two and a-half, proved to be original conveyances, 
in which the poet’s father and mother appear 
among the principal parties to the transaction. 
Beyond this fact of interest, these small documents 
furnish us now for the first time with evidence on 
three material points:— 

1. The date of the death of the poet’s father is 
fixed to within a year. 

2. It is proved that Chaucer’s mother married a 
second husband. 

8. A seal appended to one of the deeds differs 
from any other Chaucer seal hitherto found. 

These are at least useful facts, and may prove 
of considerable value in future investigations. 
Mr. Furnivall, during a brief search among the 
Hustings Bolls at the Guildhall, established the 
point that “ John ” and “ Agnes ” were the re¬ 
spective Christian names of Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
parents, and that Agnes Chaucer was the kins¬ 
woman ( cmuangwnea ) and heiress of the City 


Moneyer Hamo de Oopton, whose property lay 
chiefly in Aldgate. It is probably with a portion 
of the property so acquired by Agues Chaucer that 
the deeds now before us deal. 

Turning to the subject-matter of the documents 
—which are given in extenso below for those who 
may be interested in their exact wording—it ap¬ 
pears that John and Agnes Chaucer were possessed 
of a certain annual quit-rent of forty pence ster¬ 
ling, issuing out of a tenement in the Parish of St. 
Botolph Without Aldgate, London. In the 
earlier deed of the two it is stated that a certain 
Nicholas Long held this tenement to farm, by a 
grant from the Prior and Convent of the Holy 
Trinity Within Aldgate, but it would seem that 
the Chaucers acquired the fee of the property, and 
by these conveyances the quit-rent of 40d. was 
passed in perpetuity to the above-mentioned 
Nicholas Long, citizen and butcher of London. 

The property, however, is of little importance; 
it is from the names of the parties, in conjunction 
with the dates of the execution of these writings, 
that the new facts have been arrived at. There is 
a difference of rather more than three years be¬ 
tween the two deeds, the one being dated 
November 30, 1303, and the other May 6, 
1367; in the first, the conveying parties are 
John Chaucer, citizen and vintner of London, 
and Agnes his wife; in the second, Bartholomew 
atte Chapel, also a citizen and vintner, and Agnes 
his wife, sometime the wife of John Chaucer, late 
Citizen and Vintner of the said City. Here, then, 
are the first two facts: the death of John Chaucer, 
and the re-marriage of his widow. The date of 
the decease of John Chaucer can, however, be 
traced more approximately, inasmuch as one of 
the deeds previously unearthed by Mr. Furnivall 
from the Hustings Bolls is dated January 
10, 1360, when John Chaucer and Agnes his 
wife executed a conveyance of a portion of the 
property inherited from Hamo de Copton. His 
death must therefore have taken place between 
that period and May 6, 1307; consequently, the 
year 1366 may be given with tolerable certainty 
as the date of the death of Geoffrey’s father. 

There remains still the third point, as to the 
new seal. Although but half of it has come 
down to us, what remains is amply sufficient to 
construct a facsimile of the complete impression. 
The legend runs thus : — 

I©»[SNrNi$ «r»a»],flSK, the 

portion between brackets being the part that is 
lost. The inscription fixes the ownership, but 
instead of the coat usually assigned to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Party per pale, argent and gules a bend 
counterchanged, the field in this instance is— 
Ermine, on a chief three birds’ heads issuant. It 
is difficult to determine the species of birds, as in 
a small seal of this kind much doubt must exist, 
owing to the variety of birds which appear in 
heraldic devices, and the uncertain representation 
of these different varieties. Still, whatever may 
be the precise heraldic rendering of this shield, 
the fact remains that it is totally different from 
the other Chaucer seal still extant. The seal 
alluded to is the one used by Thomas Chaucer— 
attached to a deed preserved among the Mis¬ 
cellanea of the Queen’s Bemembrancer of the 
Exchequer—with the suggested inscription:— 
5?NGliofrat rtiaucicr. An engraving of 
it appears in the Archaeologia (vol. xxxiv., 
42), communicated by the Bev. Joseph 
unter in the year 1852, but the reading 
of the inscription is certainly rather obscure. 
The use of this seal by Thomas Chaucer has 
hitherto been adduced as a proof of the relation¬ 
ship between himself and Geoffrey Chaucer; 
though, beyond the above uncertain reading, there 
is not a particle of direct evidence to prove any 
such connexion between them as that of father 
and son, or any other relationship. There 
is, however, one slight point of resemblance 
between this new seal and a drawing of 
Thomas Chaucer's seal (Cottonian MS. Julius 
C. vii., f. 153) which may be worth noticing, 


although it is merely given as a suggestion. This 
drawing shows the generally accepted shield and 
crest assigned to the poet—the crest a unicorn's 
head; the shield Party per pale, argent and gules 
a bend counterchanged ; but in the comer of the 
seal is a bird. Sir Harris Nicolas, remarking ou 
this seal in his Memoir of Chaucer, says:— 
“Though he [Thomas] relinquished the Arm of 
Chaucer for those of Eoet, he appears to have re¬ 
tained the Chaucer Crest ; and the feet of his effigy 
on his monument in Ewelme Church rests on a Uni¬ 
corn couchant. The cause of the introduction of a 
Bird on the Seal is not known.” 

Can the figure of this bird have been inserted on 
the seal in allusion to the birds' heads on the new 
seal ? Beyond this slight link, these two seals are 
totally different. Finally, the new shield appears 
to be unappropriated, for the only one at all re¬ 
sembling it, to be found in Papworth, is that 
borne by Timewell—Ermine, on a chief embattled 
gules three eagles’ heads erased or. 

There is little farther to be said regarding these 
deeds. The state of preservation of the parch¬ 
ment and writing is excellent; it would be well if 
the same could be said of the seals, out of four of 
which barely two remain. One name smong the 
crowd of witnesses may be noticed—that of 
Thomas de Caxston; possibly a connexion can be 
traced between him and the printer. 

W ALFORD D. SkLBT, 

I. 

“ Sciant presentes et futuri, quod Nos Johans 
Chaucer, Ciuis et Vinitarius Londonie, et Agnail® 
mea, vnanimi assensu et, voluntate, dodimus, coomb- 
mus, et hac presenti carta nostra coufirmauitts, 
Nicliolao Longg, Ciui et Carnifici dicte Ciuitatis, SI® 
quadraginta deuarratos sterlingorum annul liberie 
quieti redditus, quos nuper habuimus et annuatia 
percipere consueuiraus, de toto illo tenemento cue 
domibus superedificatis ac ceteris suis pertinenciis, 
quod predictus Nicholaus tenet ad firmam ex cones- 
sione et dimissione Prioris et Conuentus sancte Trioi- 
tatis infra Algate, in parochia eancti Botulphi extra 
Algate, London. Quod quidem tenementum predictum 
cum suis pertinenciis situm est inter tenementum 
Johannis de Norton ex parte occidentali, et oliud 
tenemontum dicti Nicholai ex parte orientali. H»- 
bendos, tenendos, et annuatim ad festa Pasche et 
sancti Miehaelis Archangeli, per equales poreiones, de 
toto predicto tenemento cum suis pertinenciis, in qui- 
buscumque manibus predictum tenemontum deuenerit 
in futurum, post terminum dicti Nicholai completum, 
percipiendos predictos quadraginta denarratee ster¬ 
lingorum annui liberi et quieti mlditus, prefato 
Nicliolao heredibus et assignatis suis jure et beredi- 
tarie imperpetuum. Et si dictus annuus redditus 
quadraginta denarratorum sterlingorum, ad aliquem 
terminum supradictum, in parte vel in toto aretro 
fuerit non solutus, post terminum predict! Nicholai 
completum, vt predictum est; extunc volnmus et 
concedimus per presentes, pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris, quod bene liceat dicto Nicholao heredibus et 
assignatis suis quibuscumque, post terminum pw 
dicti Nicholai completum, in predicto tenemento cum 
suis pertinenciis, in quibuscumque mnnibns illad 
deuenerit in futurum, libere intrare, et per omnia bou3 
et catalla in eodem inuenta distringere, districtiones- 
que captas, licite asportare, et vbicumque sibi placuent 
penes se retinere, quousque de toto predicto annuo 
redditu quadraginta denarratorum sterlingorum. acne 
arreragiis eiusdem, eis plenarie et integre fuerit sutis- 
factum et persolutum. Et sic, tociens quociens cum 
dictus annuus redditus, in parte vel in toto, ad aliqueo 
terminum supradictum aretro fuerit non solutus. x* 
nos predicti Johannes Chaucer et Agnes vxor mea, u 
beredes uostri, predictos quadrag'mta densrratos sta- 
lingorum annui redditus de tenemento predicto, » 
terminos predictos annuatim, post terminam P r ™ c 1 
Nicholai completum, percipiondos, prefato Nicholas 

Longg liereJibus et assignatis suis quibuscumque, 

predictum est, contra omnes gentes warantizabimus 
imperpetuum. In cuius rei testimonium, huic P 1 ^ 
senti carte sigillanostra apposuimns, ac nomineum* 111 
dicti annui redditus, sex denarratos sterlingorum pre¬ 
fato Nicholao soluimus et liberauimus in testimony 
premissorum; Jobanne Not tunc Maiors Leaaou 
Ricardo de Croydon et Johanne Hiltoft tunc 1 
comitibus dicte Ciuitatis, Fratre Nicholao Aig> 
Priore sancte Trinitatis predicts, t»»i dhus W 
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Alclermanno. Hiis testibus, Thoma Croucheman, 
Willelmo Cosyn, Johanne de Chaltone, Thoma de 
Caxston, Roberto Greylond, Johanne de Wendonere, 
Johanne de Norton, Johanne atte Grene, AdamUylle, 
Willelmo de Grendon, clerico, et aliis multis. Data 
Londonie, die Jouis in festo Sancti Andree Apoatoli 
[ Nov. 30], Anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post 
Conquestum Anglia triceaimo septimo [1363]. 

“ Credil.” 



Endorsed in a different hand :— 

“ Long. i. Chauncer. 

In Algate. 

Carta xl.d. annualium facta per 
■Tn han nem Chauncer, Tynetarium, Nicholao Longe.” 

The two seals of red wax affixed to parchment 
labels are both broken. The one towards the left 
hand, about the size of a shilling, has the inscrije¬ 
tton 

The coat is described above. 
The other seed, somcu'hat smaller, is inscribed 

sl<&. [. . . •]; 

the coat is apparently ;—On a fess three mullets (?), 
in chief a bend; in the sinister chief a bugle horn (?) 
(the dexter chief is gone), in base a heart (?), with 
two roundles issuant. 

n. 

“ Vniuersis Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scrip- 
turn pernooerit, Barthoiomeus atte Chapel, Ciuis ot 
Vinitarius Londonie, et Agnes vxor eius, ac vxor 
quondam Johannis Chaueier nuper Ciuis et Vinitarii 
dicte Ciuitatis, salutem in Domino sempiternam. 
Noueritis nos, vnanimi assensu et voluntate, con- 
cessisse, remisisse, relaxasse, ac omnino de nobis et 
heredibus nostris imperpetuum quietum clamasse, 
Nicholao Longo, Ciui Carnifici Londonie, ac heredibus 
et assignatis suis quibuscumque, totnm Jus nostrum 
et clamiumquod vnquam habuimus.habcmus, sen aliquo 
modo jure vel titulo habere poterimus, vel aliquis nos¬ 
trum habere poterit in futurum, aut ego predicta Agnes, 
racione dotis mee, post decessum dicti Johannis quon¬ 
dam mariti mei habere potero : In illis quadraginta de- 
narratis sterlingorum annui liberi et quieti redditus, 
quos naper predictus Johannes in vita sua et ego pre¬ 
dicts Agues habuimus, et annuutim percipore con- 
sueoimus, de toto illo tenemento cum domibus super- 
edifieatis, et ceteris suis pertinenciis, quod predictus 
Nieholaus tenet ex conceesione Jfrioris et Conuentus 
sancte Trinitatis infra Algate, in parochia sancti 
Botulphi extra Algate, London. Et quos quidem 
quadraginta denarratos sterlingorum predicti annui 
redditus, predictus Nieholaus Longe dudum habuit, 
ex dono et feoffamonto dicti Johannis et mei predicte 
Agnetis quondam vxoris sue, in parochia predicta, 
prout in quadam carta sibi super hoc confeeta euiden- 
ter apparet; quod quidem tenementum predictum 
cum suis pertinenciis situm est inter tenementum 
Johannis de Norton ex parte occidentali, et aliud 
tenementum dicti Nieholai ex parte orientali. Ita 
videlicet, quod nec nos predicti Barthoiomeus, Agnes 
vxor eius, nec heredes nostri, nec aliquis alius nomine 
no6tro, nec pro nobis, in predictis quadraginta denar- 
ratis sterlingorum annui redditus, nec in aliqua parte 
eorundem, aliquod jus vel clamium deeetero exigere, 
vendicare, nec reclamare poterimus seu debemus in 
futurum. Set ab omni accione, calumpnia, et demands 
inde simus exclusi, ac vterquenostrum inde sit exclnsus 
per presentes imperpetuum. Etnos, predicti Barthoio¬ 
meus et Agnes vxor eius, ac heredes dicti Johannis, et 
mei predicte Agnetis, predictos quadraginta denarratos 
sterlingorum annui liberi et quieti redditus de tene¬ 
mento predicto, annuatim adduosanni terminos princi- 
pales per equates porciones percipiendos, prefato Nicho¬ 
lao Longe heredibus et assignatis suis quibuscumque, 
vt predictum est, contra omnes geutes warantizabimus 
imperpetuum. In cuius rei testimonium, huic preeenti 
senpto sigilla nostra apposuimus; Johanne Louekyn 
tunc Maiore Ciuitatis Londonie, Thoma atte Legh et 
Johanne Warde tunc vicecomitibus dicte Ciuitatis, 
Fratre Nicholao Algate, Priore sancte Trinitatis 
predicte, tnne Aldermanno illius Warde. Hiis testibus, 
Johanne de Norton, Willelmo Cosyn, Johanne de 
Chaltone, Johanne de Gosbourne, Willelmo de Eynes- 
ham, Johanne atte Grene, Thoma de Caxston, Roberto 
de Greylond, Willelmo de Grendon. et aliis multis. 
Datum Londonie, sexto die mensis Maii, anno regni 


Regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum Anglie quad- 
ragesimo primo [1367].” 

Q Q 

Endorsed :—“ Istud scriptum lectum et irrotulatum 
fuit in Hustungo Londonie de placitis terre, tento 
dio Lune proxima ante festnm Sancti Dunstani, 
anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum 
quadragesimo primo. [Lucas.}" 

In a different hand 

“.redd j tenementi in algatestret 

.Nicholao Longe 

.atte chapel vinetar.” 

The two seals are lost, but the parchment labels 
by which they were apjieiuled remain. 


CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 

The third day of the Conference was chiefly 
devoted to the subject of classification. 

Mr. Richard Garnett described the system used 
in the British Museum and devised by the late 
Mr. Thomas AVatts. It commenced with the 
Bible, as the first printed book, which was fol¬ 
lowed by liturgies, creeds, catechisms, and 
theologians. An order of historical succession 
was attempted. Christian theology was suc¬ 
ceeded by the growing department of mythology 
and non-Christian religions. These were followed 
by Judaism, aud this by ecclesiastical history. 
The last division of this was devoted to Poly¬ 
nesia. Thence we passed to Missions and re¬ 
ligious orders, including Freemasonry. Divine 
law was fitly succeeded by human law, eccle¬ 
siastical, Roman, Oriental, and modern. The 
Scientific section commenced with general natural 
history, followed by botany, geology, zoology, and 
medicine, which is subdivided into physiology, 
pathology, and therapeutics. Fine Art includes 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and music. This 
was succeeded by sections devoted to games and 
amusements. In the useful artscookery and domestic 
economy were separated from the rest. Then fol¬ 
lowed political philosophy and economy, finance, 
social science, education, and ethics. Speculative 
science came next, including mathematics and all 
physical science, except biology. This division ends 
with chemistry—the science which arrives at the 
resolution of all matter into its original elements. 
Then follow classes devoted to history, geography 
(including voyages and topography), biography, 
poetry and the drama, belles lettres, fiction, and 
philology. Mr. Garnett claimed for this classifi¬ 
cation the merits of being logical and convenient. 
Some very evident deviations from the philoso- 
hical spirit were humorously pointed out by Mr. 
. A. Gross. 

The Abbate Mondino and Prof. Winsor de¬ 
scribed the systems used at Palermo and Harvard ; 
and the discussion was continued by Messrs. 
Magnusson, Bullen, Cutter, Smith, and Axon, the 
last bearing emphatic witness to the advantages 
of the decimal classification. The account of this 
system by its inventor, Mr. Melvil Dewey, of 
Amherst College, was the most important contri¬ 
bution to the discussion. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford then dealt with the 
subject of binding, and suggested the application 
of colours to distinguish the classes. AH books 
should be lettered and dated at the back. He 
advocated a law requiring the date and number of 
edition to be printed on the title-page. 

Sir Redmond Barry gave an interesting notice 
of the literary resources of Australia. There are 
in Melbourne: the Public Library of Victoria 
00,000 volumes), the Library of Parliament 
40,000 volumes), the University Library (16,000 
volumes), the Supreme Court (17,000 volumes). 
These were all established in 1853. There were 
130 other libraries in Victoria, with 174,103 
volumes. Sir Redmond explained the system of 
binding and marking the books in the Public 
Library for use and identification. The binding 


at first appears to be needlessly luxurious in cha¬ 
racter, but it is probably the cheapest in the end, 
by reason of its greater durability and by the 
respect with which it inspires the reader. A pecu¬ 
liarity of the Melbourne Library is that the public 
are admitted to the shelvee and take down at will 
whatever books they desire. The paper, which 
was listened to with the closest attention, con¬ 
cluded by a happy rendering of Cicero’s well- 
known praise of books: “ They go with us to the 
Colonies, and penetrate with us into the bush.” 

Professor Winsor said the binding in America 
cost twice as much ns in Europe. 

Mr. Fletcher, of the British Museum, said he 
had found the order of durability to be, turkey, 
morocco, russia uncoloured, roan, coloured 
russia, calf. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson advocated the use of buck¬ 
ram ns a binding material. He was inclined to 
attribute the deterioration of bindings not so 
much to the action of gas as of heated air. 
Buckram is a stout linen with a somewhat open 
web. 

Mr. John Leighton remarked that while heat 
affects the leather, damp injures the paper. By 
binding in a flaxen material you avoid damage by 
heat. Paper, if kept dry, is a most enduring 
covering. Calf is spoilt by dyes. Russia is ex¬ 
cellent when in constant use, but left to itself 
drops to dust. In a large library books should be 
bound in white buckram and lettered in ink. The 
edges would be of use if lettered. 

.Several specimens of binding were exhibited, 
the finest being those placed on the table by Sir 
Redmond Barry in illustration of his paper. 

In the evening the Lord Mayor entertained the 
Conference at a banquet in the Egyptian Hall. 
In proposing the toast of the evening Sir Thomas 
White made happy allusion to the presence of 
the members of the London School Board: 
“ They find the readers, and you find the books.” 
The hearty welcome given by the chief magistrate 
of London was acknowledged by M. Leopold 
Delisle, Prof. Justin Winsor, Mr. Winter Jones, 
and the Baron de Watteville, who proposed the 
health of the Lord Mayor. The other speaker s 
were Alderman Sidney, Mr. Rudkin, Mr. Dewey, 
Sir R. Barry, and Mr. W. F. Poole, who referre d 
in happy terras to the English gifts to the Public 
Library of Chicago, after the disastrous fire which 
destroyed every library in that city. 

On Friday, the last day of the Conference, the 
chair was occupied during the morning sitting by 
Mr. W. F. Poole. The first topic was the re¬ 
striction by age of admission to the British 
Museum and other libraries. The general feeling 
was that the limit was unnecessary—at all events 
in libraries aiming at popular educational work. 
Sir R. Barry, with rare disinterestedness, was 
willing, if it were requisite to dock anyone of 
seven years’ reading, to have people disqualified 
at sixty-four, although, by such a rule, he would 
himself be excluded. 

As to days and hours of admission, the experi¬ 
ence of the American speakers showed that a 
library need not be closed either for cleaning or 
stock-taking. The Sunday-opening question also 
cropped up, and the feeling of the meeting ap¬ 
peared to De in favour of the utilisation of the 
one day upon which most men are free from busi¬ 
ness engagements. 

Mr. B. R. Wheatley then read a paper on 
“ Hints on Library Management so far as regards 
the Circulation of Books.” It was a description 
of the methods used in the Royal Medical and 
Ckirurgical Society. The system is one which 
the wider experience of town libraries has very 
greatly simplified and improved. 

Sir Redmond Barry then described the mode in 
which the Melbourne Public Library lends small 
collections of books to institutions outside the 
city. 

Mr. James Matthews contributed a paper on 
“ Facilities for Obtaining Books from Lending 
Libraries; ” and Mr. E. B. Nicholson described the 
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post-card system by which, at the London Insti¬ 
tution, members are informed of the retention 
for them of any books they may have ordered. 

Mr. S. S. Green spoke of the importance of the 
public having access to the librarian, who should 
not only assist them to information, but show 
them the method by which, in the future, they 
might search for it themselves. 

In the discussion Mr. Robert Harrison, of the 
London Library, said that Thackeray once asked 
for a book about Wolfe. “ I do not want to know 
about his battles,” said the author of the Vir¬ 
ginians ; “ I can learn about those from the his¬ 
tories. I want something that will tell me the 
colour of the breeches he wore.” 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson spoke of the principle of 
granting reading-tickets at the London Institution, 
which was now practically a public reference 
library. 

Mr. Justin Winsor mentioned the use of the 
telephone between the central and branch libraries 
of Boston. 

The qualifications of librarians formed the next 
subject. It was introduced by Mr. Bullen, who 
read the burlesque “ Old English ’’ rules for the 
keeper of the books devised by Mr. Maitland in 
I84S; the most notable was the following:— 
“ Item: whan anie man comith and wotteth not 
what he wold have, than he shal tel hym, and doe 
hym to understood his besynesse.” 

The discussion ranged over the necessity of 
special literary training, the employment of 
women, and the inadequacy of the payment in 
ranny libraries. 

Mr. J. I). Mullins then rend a paper on the 
“ Statistics of Libraries,” in which he pointed out 
the fallacious character of many of the figures 
relating to the size and use of various collections, 
and suggested the adoption of a common basis 
which would render comparison accurate and pro¬ 
fitable. 

Mr. Melvil Dewey said that the American 
Association was preparing a code of rules for this 
purpose, and he hoped the English Association 
would join them in the work. 

In the afternoon the libraries of the Royal, 
Linnaean, Medical, and Chirurgical Societies were 
thrown open to the members, as also those of the 
Athenaeum Club, the Society of Antiquaries, and 
the South Kensington Museum. 

At the evening sitting Mr. J. T. Clarke, 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, presided. 

It was resolved to found a society of persons 
interested in libraries. The object of the 
“ I library Association of the United Kingdom 9 
will be to unite all persons interested in the 
organisation of libraries, the encouragement of 
bibliographical research, and the formation of a 
library and museum of library appliances. The 
annual meetings are not to be held two years in 
succession in the same place. Monthly meet¬ 
ings will be held in London. The sub¬ 
scription is half-a-guinea yearly. The first yearly 
meeting will be held at Oxford. The following 
gentlemen were elected as Council:—President: 
Mr. J. Winter Jones; Vice-Presidents: Mr. James 
T. Clark, the Rev. H. 0. Coxe, the Rev. Dr. Malet; 
Treasurer: Mr. Robert Harrison; Secretaries: 
Mr. E. B. Nicholson, Mr. H. R. Tedder; ordinary 
members of Council: Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Mr. 
F. T. Barrett, Mr. G. Bullen, Dr. Crestadoro, Mr. 
P. Cowell, Mr. James Yates, Mr. J. D. Mullins, 
Mr. J. D. Small, Mr. R. Garnett, Mr. W. H. 
Overall, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, Mr. B. R. Wheatley. 

A Committee was then appointed, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Nicholson, for the promotion of 
free public libraries in the metropolis. 

Mr. 0. Walford proposed a resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, affirming the desirability 
of a General Catalogue of English Literature. 

It was announced that the American Library 
Journal, dropping the first word of its title, 
would be the organ of the new association, as 
well as of that of the United States. 

The passing of a number of votes of thanks 


brought to a successful close the first gathering of 
English librarians. 

Having thus chronicled the work of the Confer¬ 
ence, it remains to consider what are the practical 
results likely to spring from its deliberations. 
These we are inclined to think will be important 
both for librarians and for the public. The 
librarians have not only taken each other into 
confidence but the public also. They have 
rightly claimed for the library that it is an edu¬ 
cational force of great and increasing importance. 
The true university of modern times is, as Carlyle 
has said, a collection of books. The person upon 
whom devolves the management of a library can 
make it do good service in the diffusion of genuine 
culture, if he possesses knowledge and at least 
some sparks of enthusiasm. He cannot do his 
work well without a fine sympathetic feeling for 
the difficulties of students, and especially of the 
young, who leave school often without the faintest 
notion of the methods of literary study or re¬ 
search. 

The great difficulty of the present age is that 
of selection. The “wise saws” of the ancients 
and the “modern instances” of later days 
threaten to overwhelm us. Every book, how¬ 
ever weak or vicious, has a value, if only that 
of showing the low-water mark of human 
folly. Such a book, however precious for the 
historian as documentary evidence, is worse 
than useless in the hands of a raw youth who 
wants the latest word of science and the “ last 
results of time.” That our librarians can do and 
have done something to help their readers in this 
matter was clearly recognised at the Conference. 
If this fact be clearly brought home to the crowd 
of incompetent people who make application for 
almost every post in almost every library, the 
English librarians, and still more the public at 
large, will have cause to rejoice. The day has 
gone by for appointing illiterate pensioners as 
custodians of important libraries. The calling of 
the librarian is passing from the nebulous region 
of an “ occupation,” and bids fair before long to 
acquire the status of a profession. Special 
training will then be necessary. There will 
never be wanting lovers of literature delight¬ 
ing to make the books under their care help 
the painful researches of the scholar, aid the 
combinations of the inventor, and inspire with 
high purposes the youth who seeks froiu ancient 
wisdom light for the conduct of life. The Con¬ 
ference has done much to show what the status of 
the librarian should be, and the permanent Associ¬ 
ation which has been formed from it will no 
doubt keep the matter vigilantly in view. On the 
one hand the librarian should receive that which 
is his due, and on the other the public should 
have a short and easy method of estimating and 
dealing with mere pretenders. The proposal of 
Mr. Roberts for utilising All Souls’ College and 
making it a feeder of the Bodleian Library, and a 
school of bibliography and of library-science, is a 
most important one. We hope the suggestion 
will bear good fruit. The Universities would do 
well to consolidate their treasures. Why not 
form the College collections into branches of a 
great university library ? It is to be hoped that 
the meeting of the Association at Oxford next 
ear will lead to a closer enquiry into the possi- 
ilities of work in the libraries attached to that 
ancient seat of learning. 

The British Museum naturally occupied a good 
deal of attention. Mr. Axon's contention that a 
printed catalogue is necessary in the literary inte¬ 
rests of the provinces is a new argument. The 
question of printing the catalogue has been ad¬ 
vanced another step, for the Principal Librarian, 
and those who took his side of the question, 
admitted that it was desirable, while Mr. Bullen, 
no mean authority, declared it to be prac¬ 
ticable. The advocates of a printed catalogue 
have now to produce a reasonable scheme 
for discussion. Such a catalogue would form no 
inconsiderable basis for the compilation of the 


Universal Index of Subjects, and the General 
Catalogue of English Literature, so ably advo¬ 
cated by Mr. Cross and Mr. Walford. The sug¬ 
gestion of the Abbate Mondino for a general 
catalogue of MSS. is also one worthy of serious 
attention. The great libraries, if explored with 
the same determination, would probablv yield 
“ finds ” almost as rich as those unearthed bv 
Layard or Schliemann. More immediately bear¬ 
ing upon the work of the present day is the pro¬ 
posed new edition of Mr. Poole's Index of Peri¬ 
odical Literature. Whenever it appears it will 
gladden the hearts of librarians and of those who 
know what mines of literary wealth are concealed 
in the dust-covered files of old periodicals. 

In library administration we have much to 
learn from America, where libraries have im¬ 
proved ns much upon the methods of our public 
town libraries as these have upon the cumbrous 
systems still in vogue in some of our scientific 
and other societies. The success which has at¬ 
tended the employment of women is a very 
interesting fact. The question of access to the 
shelves was very well debated. For English 
libraries the safest plan appears to be a com¬ 
promise, allowing only those who are known to 
be working at some special subject to have free 
access to the alcoves. 

The value of the work now being done by the 
town libraries supported by local rates wa.- 
warmlv acknowledged in the President's adito 
and in subsequent discussions, and also in tfe 
happy speech of the Lord Mayor. These for man 
years were almost confined to the North, but they 
are gradually spreading, though still conspicuously 
their absence in London. A score of free libraries 
would not overstock the metropolis with accessible 
literature. At present there is only the West¬ 
minster Free Library with its branch at Knights- 
bridge. The provincial town libraries have placed 
innocent recreation at the command of the people, 
and helpeu some to scholarship who would other¬ 
wise have had but a stinted literary diet. Their 
general success is undeniable and undenied. The 
Conference, practical to the last, finished its 
labours by the appointment of a Committee to 
deal with the question of free libraries in the 
metropolis. 

Perhaps the pleasantest part of the Conference 
was its social element. Although there has been 
little communication between London and the 
provinces, there has been considerable interchange 
of opinion among those connected with the town 
libraries of England and America. Thus them 
were many meetings of old friends who had never 
seen each others’ faces before, and those who 
had often by lengthy missives exchanged 
ideas now indulged in the freer communica¬ 
tion of speech. The success of the Conference 
was greatly aided by the untiring zeal of die 
Secretary, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, and his willing 
helper, Mr. H. R. Tedder. The shrewdness and 
experience of the American delegation also con¬ 
tributed to the creditable manner in which the 
heavy business of the programme was successfully 
accomplished. 
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u. dichterische AusbiIdling in Frankreich u. Dentscniaiw 
im 12. u. 13. Jahrli. Leipzig : Vogel. 6 M. 

Gautier, ThOophile. L’Orient. Paris : Chnrpentier. 7 fr. 

Kuecter, H. P.'puliire Vortrage lib. Bildung u. Begnudung 
e. musikalischen Urtheils. IV. Cyklus. Das Ideal d. ion- 
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Qcellkn’ znr Schweixer Gcachichte. 1. Bd. Basel : Schneider. 
7 M. 20 Pf. 

ZU'I’IL, G. Dio rBmiscbo Hemchaft in Illyrien bis auf 
Augustus. Leipzig : Teubuer. 8 M. 

Physical Science , fie. 

Aeiiaxdlunoen - zur geologl«chen Specialkarte v. Elsa-s-Loth- 
ringen. 1. Bd. 4. Hft. Strassbnrg : Schultz, lb M. 80 Fr. 
Fechxer. G. Th. In Sachen dor Psychophysik. Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 5 M. 

Hejs, E. Resultate der in den 43 Jahren 1833-1875 angestcu- 
ton Sternschnuppen-Beobachtungen. Coin: Du Mont- 

Scbauberg. CM. - «, __, a 

Part, G. Cryptogamcn-Flora. 3. Bd* Die Moose, 1. ADtn. 
Lebermoose. Gera : Griesbach. 9 M. 


Philology, Sfc. 

Brzzenbkrger, A. Beitriige zur Geschichte der litauischen 
Sprache. Gottingen : Peppmtlller. 1C M. 

BiFUORUM. sacrornm, vetustissima fragraenta gracca ct latum. 
E codicibus Cryptoferratensibus eruta atque edita a J. 
Cozza. Pars 3. Rome: Spithoever. 8M. 

Brcgscii-Bey, H. Dictionnaire g^ographiquo de 1 ancienne 
Egvpte. Leipzig : Hinrichs. 25 M. 

Cope the late E. M. The Rhetoric of Aristotle with a Com- 
mentary. Revised. &c., by J. E. Sandys. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 31*. Cd. ...... 

Kiepert, H. Lehrbuch der alten Geographic. 1. Half to. 
Berlin : Reimer. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Petersen, W. Quaestiones Ovidianae. Kiel: Lipsius ai 
Tischer. 2 M. 40 Pf. T . 

Schmidt, H. Kritischer Commentar zu Platos Theatet. Deip- 
zig: Tcnbner. 4 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF MILTON. 

Frankfurt-a-M.: October 5, 1877. 

I have to thank the kindness of my friend, l)r. 
(loll, of Prague, for a copy of the following letter 
of Milton, which is to be found in a collection of 
autographs belonging to the Cardinal Bishop-Prince 
von Scnwarzenberg. The letter in itself has no 
pre-eminent interest, hut it may be regarded as a 
valuable addition to Miltons Epistolae Familiares, 
the number of which is not very great. It is not 
difficult to guess that the name of the person to 
whom it was addressed was Hermann Mylius, 
counsellor and agent of Count Anton Gunter, of 
Oldenburg, who was sent to London in the sum¬ 
mer of 1651, to ask for protection for his master's 
territory and subjects, which were threatened by 
the outbreak of a war between England and the 
Netherlands. The declaration asked for is printed 
by J. J. Winkelmann in his Oldenburgische Frie- 
dens und der benachbarten Oerter Kriegshandlun- 
gen, 1671, p. 390, with the annotation; “Hoc 
diploma ex Anglico originali in Latinum verbatim 
versxmi est. Joannes Miltonius. Westmonaaterii, 
17 Febr., anno 1651-2.” 

This notice seems to have escaped the know¬ 
ledge of former biographers of Milton. As to 
Mylius, there are some biographical notes in G. A. 
von Halem’s Geschichte des Herzogthums Olden¬ 
burg i, ii., 491. In the Calendar of State Papers 
(Domestic), 1661, p. 477, October 15, “ Herman- 
miaAlylias” is incorrectly printed (compare pp. 
492, 494). One letter of Milton’s to Mylius is 
already known (Works, ed. Birch, ii.,575) which 
must have been written a few weeks earlier than 
the one now published. The punctuation of the 
original has been retained. 

"Heri, mi spectatissime Hermanne, postquam 
discesseras, pervenit ad me concilii mandatum, quo 
jubebar, exemplar latinum cum anglico conferre, 
operamque dare, ut inter so congruerent, deinde 
fiomino Whitloekio* et Nevillof utrumque mittere 
percurrendum, quod et feci, ot simul Domino Whit- 
icekio ampliter scripsi, de illo quod inseri cupiebas, 
mmirum ut successoribus et posteris etiam Domini 
Comitis, caveretur, eadem formula quam et ipse 
snggerebas: addidi insuper quas et ipse attulisti 
rationes, quamobremid nisi fieret, nihil agi videretur, 
quid deinceps ia concilio actum sit, certe nescio 
hesterna enim pluvia detentus uon interfui. Tu si 
ad concilii scribas, vsl potius ad Dominum Frostium } 
quMnqaam ex tuis mittas, ex iis credo audias, vel 
saltern veepere ex me scies 

“ Tibi addictissimo 
“ Feb. 13 m0 “ Johanne Miltonio. 

1651 ” [ 1652 ] 

Alfred Stern. 

* Bulstrode Whitelock, Lord Commissoner of the 
Greet 8eal. 

t H. Neville, M.P. 

t Gualter Frost, secretary to the Council of State. 
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THE MS. TRANSLATION OF THE “ NOVUM 
ORGANUM ” IN THE BIBLIOTHKQUE NATIONAL®. 

Lincoln College, Oxford : October 10,1877. 

Will you allow me to supplement my account 
of the MS. translation of the Novum Organum in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (which appeared in 
the Acadf,my of September 22) by the suggestion 
that it may have been made by J. Baudoin, who 
translated so many of Bacon’s other works, in¬ 
cluding the Essays, soon after their first appear¬ 
ance ? 

Among Baudoin's translations is one of a por¬ 
tion of the eighth book of the De Augmentis, 
entitled Les Aphorismts du Droit, published in 
1646. Prefixed to this is a “ Privilege du Hoy,” 
which speaks of Baudoin as having translated 
into French Les (Furres de Messire Francois 
Bacon, Grand Chancelier d'Angleterre, and ac¬ 
cords to him permission to print the various 
works from time to time, as shall seem good to 
him. The translation which I saw may be one 
of this series, which was never published, or, in¬ 
deed, completed. Possibly one of your French 
correspondents might be able to settle this ques¬ 
tion by comparing the MS. with Baudoin s known 
writing, if any remains. 

Curiously enough, the Aphorismcs du Droit are 
dedicated to the Chancellor Seguier, the founder 
of the Seguier-Coislin Library. I ought, how¬ 
ever, to state that I cannot find the MS. transla¬ 
tion of the Norum Organum in the Catalogue of 
the Seguier MSS., published at Paris in 1686, 
and that, consequently, it was probably added to 
the collection by one of the Coislins. 

T. Fowler. 


SCIENCE. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 

II. 

Bamabae Epistula. Integrant Graece iteram 
edidit, veterem interpretationem Latinam, 
commcntarium criticum et adnotationes 
addidit Adolphus Hilgenfeld. Editio 
altera emendata et valde aucta. (Lipsiae : 
T. O. Weigel, 1877.) 

In the course of the review which precedes 
this allusion was made to the promised pub¬ 
lication of the text of the Epistle of Barnabas 
from the manuscript recently discovered in 
the library of the Holy Sepulchre at Con¬ 
stantinople, part of which, containing the 
Epistles of Clement, has been already edited 
by Bishop Bryennius. This promise has 
been fulfilled sooner than might perhaps 
have been expected, though not quite from 
the expected quarter. Bishop Bryennius 
seems to have been prevented by the 
troubles in the East from carrying out the 
work himself, but he has handed over an 
“ accurate collation of the text ” to a scholar 
thoroughly competent to make use of it, Dr. 
Hilgenfeld of Jena, who has taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to issue a revised and enlarged edition 
of his former work on the Epistle. Bishop 
Bryennius’ collation of the new manuscript 
has been carefully worked up in this, and 
though the editor has laboured under a dis¬ 
advantage in not having the manuscript 
itself actually before him, and we are in con¬ 
sequence compelled to wait somewhat longer 
for that fuller description which would have 
been desirable, the materials for the forma¬ 
tion of the text are now present in a form 
much more complete and satisfactory than 
has ever been the case before. Indeed, the 
publication of his volume marks a distinct 
epoch in the study of the Epistle. 

The types of text hitherto available have 


been three: (1.) The Ynlgate, or received 
text, which is represented by a group of MSS. 
(VOBCFPN) ranging from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century, and all proceeding, at 
no great distance, from a single document. 
The readings common to the whole of this 
family are designated by Gebhardt and 
Harnack, and by Hilgenfeld after them, 
by the letter G. (2.) The famous Codex 
Sinaiticus (tf, probably of the fourth cen¬ 
tury). (3.) An ancient Latin version, the only 
extant MS, of which is now at St. Peters¬ 
burg, where it has been carefully collated 
by Bonncll and Gebhardt. This MS. is 
said by Gebhardt to be not later than the 
ninth century. Hilgenfeld—as we think, 
rightly—from the first laid much stress upon 
it in constructing his text, and it is now in 
many particulars confirmed by the new- 
manuscript. 

To these three types Bishop Bryennius 
and Dr. Hilgenfeld have now enabled us to 
add a fourth, I, Codex Hierosolymitanus. 
This is fortunately dated, and appears to 
have been finished in the year 1056 a.d. 
The exact value of the MS. can only be 
determined by a close and minute examina¬ 
tion, the results of which it would be prema¬ 
ture to anticipate. Hilgenfeld assigns to it a 
higher value even than that of the Siuaitic 
itself. Harnack, on the other hand, pur¬ 
suing, as it seems to ns, a somewhat stricter 
method, places it distinctly below this (see 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, no. 17). We 
rather suspect that the final verdict will bo 
not very dissimilar from that which Dr. 
Lightfoot has already passed upon the por¬ 
tion which contains the Epistles of Clement. 
Not a few instances have met our eye in 
which the transcriber has evidently at¬ 
tempted to improve the Greek. The 
rougher and more original reading is found 
in the Sinaitic; the smoother and more 
correct in the Hierosolymitan. This does 
not, however, prevent the possession of some 
striking readings in which the latter has 
clearly the superiority. 

In any case the two MSS. are closely 
allied to each other. A greater interval 
separates them both from the Latin version, 
and a much greater interval from the re¬ 
ceived text. The likeness of I and is, 
indeed, so close as somewhat to lessen their 
independent value. Both have clearly sprung 
from a common archetype, and how far 
they are removed from each other detailed 
investigation only can show. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the most noticeable readings 
which they have in common :—vi., 1, cirai- 
ovpevog I ^ (L?), ctk M a£opei’oc B CO V; vi., 
3, b irWTEVtov ei c avroy I L, «C iXrriaei err 
avrov G ; vii., 10, KaXovg Drovg I —iraXovg 
kat taovg G— et aequales L ; ix., 8, avrij I 
TovnpB C —rovro O V. Here I decisively 
confirms the reading of which standing 
alone Gebhardt and Harnack did not ven¬ 
ture to admit into their text. In two other 
readings where the conditions were similar 
these editors had shown a greater boldness, 
which the discovery of this new manuscript 
has now amply justified. In the quotation 
from Jeremiah in xi., 2, X Mone had the 
very striking reading, which Gebhardt and 
Harnack adopted, fioBpov Bavurov for Xairnovg 
(Tvrrtrpippirovg of the LXX., L and G. 
This, too, is also found in I. And the 
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equally striking reading in xvi., 1, okoeopijv 
for ocdv, now receives the same corrobora¬ 
tion. These two readings may be taken as 
conspicnons instances of the value of I and 
its relation to {$. We had marked a num¬ 
ber of others, but those that have been given 
may be enough. 

When the degree of affinity between two 
manuscripts is in question, wrong readings 
are on the whole more significant than 
right. Any manuscript may retain a right 
reading; only those that trace up their descent 
to the same diverging stem can coincide in a 
wrong one. Of this we have had some doubt- 
fill or possible examples in the readings first 
mentioned above, and one clear example in 
the reading xaXovq iaovq. But the most crucial 
instance is to be found in ix., 9, where both 
I and by a certain and evident error, read 
ciadljKrjQ for cica-^rjc. We might be tempted 
to add, though with much less certainty, 
<pof3q> for fiaifjtji (ad aram of the Latin) in 
i., 7. 

Still it must not be supposed that they 
are always found in alliance. In a consider¬ 
able, though apparently smaller, number of 
readings, they will be seen arrayed upon 
different sides. Thus, in the quotation fro m 
Isaiah in iii., 4, I has Iparia where thou gh 
with some indecision, leans towards lapara. 
The chances are here about equal in favour 
of either reading. In the order of pvaapai 
Kal irovTjpai, viii., 6 ; in the reading on for 6, 
ix., 9; api/pvav for apvpaivav , x., 5; TrapajViaeiq 
for wapajlaaiQ, xx., 1, N appears to be in 
error while I is right. On the other hand, 
there are a number of changes, chiefly of 
personal pronouns and grammatical forms, 
which are evidently due to the emending 
proclivities of I. 

It is just doubtful whether we ought to 
set down to this cause the readings pa^h and 
paxnc in vii., 8, or whether we have not 
found here at last the true reading. Hilgen- 
feld takes the latter view, but we cannot 
think that he is right when in the same 
paragraph he adopts from I Kapirovq instead 
of ftXaorouq. There are a good many places 
in the Epistle where we may doubt the 
application of the maxim proclivion lectioni 
praestat ardua, but it is not easy to believe 
that this is one of them. 

One other reading of I deserves to be 
mentioned by itself. It has at length sup¬ 
plied the hitherto missing documentary con¬ 
firmation of the brilliant conjecture of 
Bishop Fell, rov avopov for avrov (based 
upon the iniquitatis of the Latin version), 
in xv., 5. It is not often that conjectural 
emendation is so triumphantly vindicated, 
and if a single instance were to be given of 
the value of the new discovery this would 
probably be the one. 

It would be interesting, if space would 
only permit, to give in full the solutions 
afforded by I on the vexed passages rpia 
Soypara, k. t. X., of c. i., and tiro. ovk’en, 
k. r. X., of c. viii., but in neither case does 
the solution seem to be final. 

It is to be noted that I, as well as 
omits the supposed quotation from St. 
Luke navri rip airovvri at Sicov in xix., 11, 
so that the doubtful allegation of this 
passage as proof of the use of the Third 
Gospel must be given np. Dr. Hilgenfeld 
finds traces of the use of the Gospel accord¬ 


ing to St. Matthew, the Epistle to the 
Homans, 2 Corinthians, and perhaps He¬ 
brews. He does not admit the use either 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians or of the 
Fourth Gospel. But on these points he 
does not speak strongly. 

The evidence of the new manuscript has 
led Dr. Hilgenfeld to correct some not very 
judicious readings of his earlier edition, 
such as irpoaepxvptOa, for irpoapyaairptda, 
iii., 6; ourrtp riydrrgaav for vntpyyuiryoav, 
v., 8 ; \aov for Xiiyip (in which he was fol¬ 
lowed by Muller), xiv., 5. 

The readings that surprised us most in 
the present edition are Kapirovq for fXao- 
roii c, alluded to above, and irpoayXvroi 
(bctjXvToi Edd.) in iii., 6. The more usual 
Trpoaf)XvToi is precisely such a correction as 
might be expected from I, and the Latin 
proselyti may represent one word as well 
as the other. 

We should hardly ourselves be disposed 
to think that textual criticism was Dr. 
Hilgenfeld’s strongest point. But this does 
not detract much from his great and sub¬ 
stantial merits. We have placed an English 
work alongside his, but not with the idea 
that they really enter into competition. The 
English work is a neat and intelligent sum¬ 
mary, by two young scholars, of what has 
hitherto been written about the Epistle. 
Dr. Hilgenfeld’s edition embodies all the 
accumulated erudition and experience of a 
veteran theologian. We wish we could hope 
that there would be more among us in 
England who at the same stage in their 
career could look back upon a like account 
of work done and well done. 

W. Sanday. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

How to Draw a Straight Line. A Lecture on 
Linkages. By A. B. Kempe, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple. (Nature Series: Macmillan.) Mr. 
Kempe’s lecture was delivered to science teachers 
in connexion with the Loan Collection of Scientific 
Apparatus. The main object of the lecture was 
to show how a point might be so guided by links 
pinned together as to move in a straight line— 
a kinematic problem of great interest, first solved 
by M. Peaucellier, a French officer of Engineers. 
He first showed that as we draw a circle by a 
single link pivoted at one end, so by six links 
joined together and pivoted in two places a 
straight line might be drawn independently of the 
previous existence of any straight line. Straight 
lines drawn by rulers are mere imperfect copies of 
imperfect originals, but by ideal links we may 
draw an ideally perfect geometrical straight line, 
and by real links we may actually draw a straight 
line as good as any real circle. This is clearly 
and pleasantly explained by Mr. Kempe, whose 
little book can be cordially recommended. The 
author is not a mere compiler; he has given a 
general solution of the problem, including the 
particular case of Peaucellier and that invented by 
Mr. Hart. He also explains an extension of 
Hart’s linkwork invented simultaneously by Prof. 
Sylvester and himself, called the Quadruplane, and 
Prof. Sylvester’s Plagiograph. The book is in¬ 
teresting to the practical mechanic, since links 
which guide a point in a straight line may, no 
doubt, in many cases be substituted with advan¬ 
tage for the common straight guides. Watt’s 
parallel motion gave an imperfect solution of the 
problem sufficiently accurate to guide the end of 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine, but the new 
linkage, being accurate, might be applied to plan¬ 
ing machines, and, in fact, generally where 


strictly straight motion is required. The engineet 
would be very grateful to Mr. Kempe if hewould 
point out the relation between the error in the 
straightness of the path and errors in the length 
of each link. In the case of the circle, the error 
due to slackness in the pivoting is simply equal 
to the change in the length of the link, but m the 
stress is always applied in one direction slackness 
does not do much harm in the case of the circular 
motion. If we use the Peaucellier cell or its 
modifications as guides in machinery, the stress 
will alternately tend to lengthen and shorten the 
links. Will Mr. Kempe show what error would 
be introduced by a given play or by a given exten¬ 
sion and compression P The method of drawing a 
straight line by links serves to remind us that a 
straight line is not an absolute, but a relative, con¬ 
ception. The line drawn is straight relatively to 
the two points where the links are pivoted, just 
as a circle is a circle relatively to its centre. No 
definition of a straight line can be good which 
does not, as Euclid’s does, refer to two points. 

Solutions of the Cambridge Senate House Pro¬ 
blems and Riders for the Year 1875. Edited by 
A. G. Greenhill, M.A. (Macmillan.) Collections 
of the questions proposed at the Senate House 
Examinations are often to be met with. Such s 
one, giving the papers proposed in the years 1811- 
1820, is before us. The contrast between these 
and the modem papers is very striking. Solutions, 
also, of the older questions were brought out. In 
more recent times we have had solutions of rides, 
by Jameson, and of the problems for the are 
years (1848-1851), by Ferrers and Jackson. We 
believe Mr. Walton was the first, in 1854, to set 
the example, which has been followed at uncertain 
intervals, of bringing out the papers of one yen 
accompanied by the solution of the problems and 
riders. The work before us maintains the high 
rank obtained by its predecessors for the variety 
and elegance of its questions. Mr. Greenhiffs 
volume is especially valuable, moreover, as it is 
the first which has appeared since the 1873 eli¬ 
mination, at which, by a grace of the Senate 
passed June 2, 1868, a new order of things came 
into existence, and several new subjects were in¬ 
troduced into the University Curriculum. Such 
works as these are very valuable to students, and 
we should like to see the publication become an 
annual one, but we fear the purchasing public is 
too limited to justify such a step. 

Elements of Physical Manipulation. By E. C. 
Pickering, Professor of Physics in the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Part IL 
(Macmillan.) Physical laboratories are of quite 
recent origin, and this work is written with a 
view of guiding the student in the nae of the 
various instrnments which he has to make use of 
in the investigation of nature. The first part of 
the work came out no less than three years ago. 
The present volume includes electricity, heat, 
mechanical engineering, meteorology, practical 
astronomy, lantern projections, and some very 
useful appendices. The book would he improved 
by the introduction of more detailed descriptions, 
and by good woodcuts, but it cannot fail to he 
most useful to the student in its present form. 

Familiar Letters on tome Mysteries of Nature 
and Discoveries in Science. By Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
(Sampson Low and Go.) This consists of a volume 
of short essays on various subjects of general in¬ 
terest—the tgnis Fatnus, Electric Fogs, Plant 
Motion, Lightning Prints, Aerolites, &c., &e. Th* 
Letters are discursive, and are intended for ti> e 
general reader; they are free from scientific tech¬ 
nicalities, and in some cases of a slight and sketchy 
nature: in others, the first person is introduced a 
little too frequently. The views expressed by the 
author are not always those which are usually 
accepted by scientific men, but the style of the 
work is eminently attractive, and it is rarely dull 
Let us look more closely into one of the Lettera, 
taking one at random from the middle of the 
book “The Science of Sleep; 
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and Anaesthesia,* is the title of the Letter. 
Defining anaesthetics as substances which have 
the property of inducing a peculiar condition ot 
the nervous system, during the maintenance of 
which condition a person is incapable of feeling 
pain, the author states that for many hundred 
Teats the mandrake (Atropa numdragora ) has been 
used for allaying pain. It is mentioned by Dios- 
corides, who says that it was given to cause 
insensibility in those who were about to un¬ 
dergo a surgical operation. The Greeks and 
Romans used the plant steeped in wine. Both 
the mandrake and the deadly nightshade belong 
to the same family (Solaneae), to which the 
tohacco and potato also belong, and the two 
former owe their property of allaying paiu to the 
presence of a vegetable alkaloid called atropine. 
A carious quotation is given from one Theo- 
doric, who lived in Italy during the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, and who wrote on 
surgeiy, in which in one sentence he men¬ 
tions no less than four of the most powerful 
mucotics known—opium (Papaver somniferum), 
hyoecyamus, hemlock (Cieuta), and stramonium 
(Datura stramonium). The juices of these were 
boiled together with wood-ivy and lettuce until 
the extract became thick, a sponge was then 
placed in the decoction, and when required for use 
it was held to the nostrils of the person to be 
operated upon. Various other Middle Age 
writers mention methods of producing insensi¬ 
bility to pain. Hemp was known to the ancients, 
asd it is said that the Scythians inhaled the 
fames given off by the strongly-heated seeds, 
which allayed grief and melancholy. Mesmerism 
is said to have been used as an anaesthetic agent 
is India in 1846, and Dr. Esdail, of Perth, men¬ 
tions 201 cases which came under his own per¬ 
sonal observation in which operations were 
performed without pain under the influence of 
the mesmeric Bleep. Nitrous oxide gas was first 
employed as an anaesthetic in 1844 by an Ame¬ 
rican dentist named Horace Wells. Dr. Bigelow 
published his essay on Ether and Chloroform in 
1848, and soon afterwards these anaesthetics came 
into common use. Many other substances have 
been tried from time to time; thus during a space 
of twelve years 238 persons were operated upon 
while under the influence of Amylen (a volatile 
liquid obtained from potato spirit), with two cases 
of death. Acetone and carbonic acid gas have also 
been employed. In this chatty way does Dr. Phip- 
eon convey to his readers stores of facts, and his 
Familiar Letters must certainly act as a stimulus 
to farther knowledge on those who carefully read 
them. 

Acoustics, Light, and Heat. By William Lees, 
K.A. (Collins.) This is an enlargement of a 
more elementary work previously published by 
tire same author. It has special reference to the 
advanced-stage examination of the Science and 
Art Department, and we think it a very useful 
book to supplement lecture work. It is to be 
regretted that some of the explanations are not 
more full; the author too often states a fact 
without giving a clear explanation of it. The 
nook U well illustrated, however, and the experi¬ 
mental difficulties are by this means greatly 
lessened. The book will he found useful for the 
higher forms in schools. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Electricity. 
% Linnaeus Oummiug, M. A. (Macmillan.) This 
work embodies much of the mathematical treat- 
ment to which the science of electricity has of 
q * 8 JL“ ra . * >een submitted by Prof. Clerk Maxwell, 

" ^* am Thomson, ana M. Wiedemann. It 
“ by no means an elementary work, but will no 
doubt be found useful by University students, and 
by those who adopt telegraphic engineering as a 
profession. The work has been most carefully 
•fid conscientiously written, and has undergone 
revision and e x a min ation at the hands of some of 
the author’s friends. 

-Dynamics, or Theoretical Mechanics, By J. T. 


Bottomley, M.A. (Collins.) A useful book, care¬ 
fully compiled, very suitable for the junior exami¬ 
nation of the Science and Art Department. 

Animals of the Farm; their Structure and 
Phgsiulogy. By J. F. Hodges, M.D. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) This work discusses succinctly, 
and without too many technicalities, the physi¬ 
ology of the greater number of domestic animals. 
It is written in a somewhat popular style, but at 
the same time preserves great accuracy of diction 
and detail, and it is well illustrated. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

On the Amglolgtic Power of the Saliva m different 
Animals .—Astaschewsky publishes the result of 
a comparative investigation in the course of 
which he tested the diastatic activity of saliva 
from the dog, cat, sheep, goat, horse, rabbit, and 
rat (Centralblatt fur die med. Wise., 1877, No. 30). 
Two sets of experiments were performed. In one, 
saliva collected from the living animal was allowed 
to act upon freshly-boiled and perfectly pure 
wheat starch; in the other, a watery extract of 
the salivary glands was substituted for their secre¬ 
tion. The two series yielded concordant results. 
The quantity of glucose produced in a given time 
was estimated by heating the liquid with a solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda, and comparing the depth of 
colour with that of solutions, similarly treated, 
which had been previously charged with weighed 
proportions of glucose. A variety of minor pre¬ 
cautions were taken to ensure the absence of 
fallacy in the application of this colorimetric pro¬ 
cess. The saliva of the rat was found to be far 
superior to all its rivals in amylolytie power. 
Speaking generally, the saliva of rodents took the 
foremost place; next came that of carnivora; while 
that of herbivorous mammals was decidedly the 
weakest of the three. The writer goes on to add 
that a watery extract of muscle proved scarcely 
inferior to the corresponding extract of salivary 
gland in diastatic power. 

Observations on the Inhibition of Eefle.t Move¬ 
ments .—That central mechanism in the frog which 
has been shown by Setschenow to have the power 
of inhibiting the reflex activity of the spinal 
cord is usually localised in the optic lobes. Ac¬ 
cording to Oscar Langendorff ( Dubois-Rei/momTs 
Archie, New Series, part ii.) the power in question 
is likewise possessed by the cerebral hemispheres. 
Reflex excitability (estimated by dipping the ani¬ 
mal’s hind toe into weak acid and measuring the 
time that elapses before the limb is withdrawn) is 
exaggerated when the cerebrum alone is removed, 
without the optic lobes. When the spinal cord is 
completely separated from the higher centres, the 
exaggeration of reflex excitability is universal; 
but when the operation is performed on one side 
only, the consequent exaltation is also limited to 
one side—and that the opposite side—of the body. 
Chemical stimulation of the cut surface of one 
optic thalamus was found to lower reflex excita¬ 
bility on the opposite side. Hence Langendorff 
concludes that each half of the brain inhibits re¬ 
flex action on the side of the body opposite to it. 
He goes on to enquire where the decussation of 
the inhibitory channels takes place. One-sided 
division of the medulla oblongata, just below the 
cerebellum, exaggerates reflex excitability on the 
opposite side of the body; but when the operation 
is performed lower down, below the fourth ven¬ 
tricle, it is followed, as Brown-StSquard has 
pointed out, by a similar effect on the hind-limb 
of the same side. Conclusive proof of the decus¬ 
sation is furnished by the results of median sec¬ 
tion of the medulla oblongata; this operation 
being followed by the same effects as removal of 
the intracranial centres. There is no anatomical 
reason against accepting the above conclusions; 
for Stieda has actually demonstrated the decussa¬ 
tion of fasciculi in the medulla oblongAta of the 
frog. 


On the Excretion of Indican in the Urine .— 
Further investigations on this subject, both in its 
hysiological an d its pathological relations, have 
een made by JaffiS ( Virchow's Archiv, lxx., 72). 
He found that when dogs were kept on a diet 
poor in nitrogen, hardly a trace of indigo could be 
obtained from their urine; when they were fed 
on horseflesh, on the other hand, a daily average 
of 8-16 milligrammes was noted. The increased 
elimination of indican by the kidneys after the 
subcutaneous injection of indol was confirmed by 
fresh experiments. The effects of occlusion of the 
intestine on the excretion of indican were likewise 
investigated. When the obstruction is situated 
in the lesser bowel, the amount of indican in the 
urine is enormously increased; when in the 
greater bowel, no such increase is observed. The 
diflerenee is not accounted for by an accelerated 
decomposition of the albuminous tissues in the 
former case. Jailb is inclined to explain it as 
follows: indol is a late product of pancreatic 
digestion, and its appearance always coincides 
with putrefactive change. When the small in¬ 
testine is pervious, the earlier products of diges¬ 
tion (peptone, leucin, tyrosin) are pretty quickly 
absorbed, and very little indol is formed ; when it 
is blocked, stagnation and putrefaction occur, 
indol is abundantly produced and taken into the 
blood. The large intestine, in man and the car¬ 
nivora, receives little else than the indigestible 
residue of the food. Hence its occlusion only 
gives rise, in the first instance, to an accumulation 
of faecal matters, without any excessive formation 
of indol, and consequently without any marked 
increase in the excretion of indican. Of course, 
when the obstruction has lasted a long time, it 
may make itself felt in the small intestine like¬ 
wise, and the diflerenee will accordingly become 
lees marked. 

On the Inflammation of the Cornea which follows 
Division of the Trigeminus .—More than half a 
century has elapsed since Magendie first drew the 
attention of physiologists to the destructive cor- 
neitis which follows division of the fifth nerve in 
the interior of the skull. On account of its 
fundamental importance in relation to the question 
of the influence exerted by the nervous system on 
nutrition, this experiment has since been frequently 
repeated and very variously interpreted. Although 
Snellen succeeded in showing that the corneal in¬ 
flammation might be prevented by substituting 
artificial safeguards against mechanical injury for 
those natural safeguards of which the eye is de¬ 
prived by the abolition of its sensibility, the 
believers in the “trophic” influence of the trige¬ 
minus have not abandoned their position. The 
controversy is still undecided, though the latest 
contribution to it (Feuer, Wien. Akademisch. 
Sitzungsber. lxxiv., 1 and 2) tends strongly to 
confirm Snellen's interpretation of the phenomena. 
Feuer's experiments appear to prove that intra¬ 
cranial section of the fifth nerve in no way 
interferes with the nutrition of the eye-hall 
—not even by lessening its power of resistance 
to external injuries. The corneitis is solely due 
to the cessation of the normal movements of 
the eyelids; the central portion of the cornea, 
deprived of its natural moisture, becomes dried 
up and loses its vitality. Once dead, it acts 
as an irritant and sets up inflammation in the 
surrounding tissue. The success of the various 
contrivances employed to shield the eye from dust 
and from mechanical violence is really due to 
their continually pulling the upper lid over the 
ocular surface, and so preventing xerosis. No 
amount of dust—not even blows and rubs of a 
pretty rough kind—is sufficient of itself to set up 
corneitis in the insensible eye, provided it be kept 
moist. 

On the Secretion of the Pancreas in Herbivorous 
Animals .—Some experiments have been performed 
in the laboratory of Prof. Heidenhain (Ifluger's 
Archiv, xiv., 467) to determine the nature of the 
pancreatic secretion in the rabbit It appears to 
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be formed continuously, though its quantity 
varies with the amount of food taken. Under 
favourable conditions from 0-6 to 0 7 cubic centi¬ 
metres were discharged per hour. The liquid was 
less viscid and of lower specific gravity than the 
pancreatic juice of the dog. It always contained 
an amylolvtic ferment, and one capable of split¬ 
ting up neutral fats; a proteolytic ferment was 
also found, but in very variable amount. The 
pancreatic fluid of the sheep was found closely to 
resemble that of the rabbit in all essential 
respects. _ 


CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Absorption of Carbonic Oxide, —Bdttinger finds 
that carbonic oxide, when conducted through 
hydrocyanic acid cooled to a low temperature, is 
abundantly absorbed by that liquid; if con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid be added to the 
mixture, the two liquids will not mix. When 
the vessel containing them is removed from the 
freezing mixture, a constant stream of pure carbonic 
oxide is evolved; on the subsequent application of 
a source of heat the evolution of gas becomes 
stronger, while the gas itself is contaminated with 
hydrocyanic acid; finally the liquids mix, and a 
turbulent disengagement of gas is the result, pure 
unaltered hydrocvanic acid remaining in the vessel 
{Ber. deut.chem. Gesell., 1877, x., 1122). 

Polyporic Acid. —This acid has been obtained 
by 0. Idtahlschmidt from several species of Poly- 
porus (Justus Liebig’s Ann. der Chemie, 1877, 
clxxxvii., 177). It appears to be quite insoluble 
in water, so that the addition of a few drops of a 
mineral acid to an aqueous solution of the merest 
trace of a polvporate causes the liquid to become 
turbid ; it is proposed to make use of this delicate 
reaction in alkalimetry in place of a colour test. 
The salts of this acid are well-defined compounds, 
some of which, as the polyporates of potash, soda 
and ammonia, form deep purple-coloured solu¬ 
tions. The empirical formula of the acid appears 
to be C 7 H 0 0 2 . When the potash salt is heated to 
redness with zinc-powder, benzol is formed. 

Artificial Formation of Albite. —A compound 
possessing the composition and crystalline form 
of albite has been obtained by Hautefeuille, by 
exposing to a red heat a mixture of tungstic acid 
and a very alkaline silico-aluminate of soda 
( Compt. rend., 1877, lxxxiv., 1301). The acid 
removes a portion of the alkali, and when the 
other constituents, silicic acid and alumina, are 
present in the right proportion, a silicate of 
alumina and soda is formed which is not attacked 
by an excess of tungstic acid, no matter how 
great it may be, and which possesses accurately 
the composition of albite. The crystals are micro¬ 
scopic, but by protracted exposure to the fused 
tungstate they can be increased in size. The 
crystalline form of the artificial product agrees 
with that of the mineral. 

Vietinyhofite. —Darnour has analysed a mineral 
found on the shores of Lake Baikal by lie Lomo- 
nossow. The new species is amorphous, has a 
dull black colour, is opaque, has a semi-metallic 
lustre, and a vitreous fracture. In hardness it is 
5-6 to 6 0, and the specific gravity is 6-63. It 
melts before the blowpipe, forming a black non¬ 
magnetic mass. Its chief constituents are niobic 
acid (61'00 per cent.), iron protoxide (23 00 per 
cent.), uranium oxide (885 per cent.), yttria 
(6'57 per cent.), and manganese protoxide (2'67 
per cent.). It appears therefore to be a variety of 
samarskite {Bull, de I'Acad. S't. Petersboury, 
xxiii., 403). 

Cuprous Hydride. —Schoor has prepared this 
compound by placing zinc in diluted sulphuric 
acid, and pouring into the liquid a solution of 
copper sulphate; and he obtains in this way a 
brown pulverulent body, the hydride in question. 
In contact with water it evolves hydrogen; when 
acted upon with hydrochloric acid hydrogen is 
evolved, and cuprous chloride passes into solution. 
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The formula of the hydride is stated to be Cu 2 H, 

( Archiu. Nlerland. Sc. Exactes et Naturelles, 
xii., 1). 

The Detection of Small Traces of Copper. —For 
the purpose of determining the presence of copper 
in very dilute solutions of that metal the following 
method has been proposed by L. Oresti ( Ber. 
deut. chem. Gesell., 1877, x., 1090). A zinc- 
platinum “ element," formed of two thin wires, is 
placed in the liquid and allowed to remain there 
for some time; in the interval the copper is de¬ 
posited in the form of a black crust on the platinum 
wire; this wire is now removed and washed, and 
exposed for a few moments to the mixed vapours of 
hydrobromic acid and bromine, such as are evolved 
when potassium bromide is treated with sulphuric 
acid. The black film then becomes of a deep- 
violet hue. This reaction is stated to be an ex¬ 
ceedingly sensitive one, and to admit of the recog¬ 
nition of the metal present in a few cub. centim. 
of a solution containing “ 1 millionth ” copper, 
provided the zinc-platinum “ element ” be twelve 
hours in operation. 

Sordidin. —Paterno has extracted from Zeora 
sordida a substance to which he has given the 
above name. The results of his analysis of the 
pure substance point to the formula Cull,,,!),, as 
representing its composition (Gazz. Chim. Italiana, 
1877, vii., 6). 

Decomposition of Potassium Todide by Carbonic 
Acid. —The same number of this journal contains 
a paper by G. Pellagri, in which it is shown that 
carbonic acid nets upon this salt, setting free hydri- 
odic acid. When the gas is passed over a mixture 
of potassium iodide and iodate iodine is evolved 
even in the absence of light. The direct action of 
light on what is called “ ozone paper ” causes a 
separation of iodine, and as a consequence from a 
solution of the iodide, so that neither carbonic 
acid nor ozone is requisite to produce the decom¬ 
position. 

The Effect of Pressure on Combustion. —Wartha 
has examined the influence which a change of 
pressure exerts on the rates at which stearine 
caudles burn in air {Jour, prakt. Chem., 1877, 
xiv., 84). At normal pressures the flame was 4'6 
to 6'0 centimetres high, and the amount of stearic 
acid consumed per hour was 9'34 to 10 7 grammes. 
When the pressure was increased to 1'95 atmo¬ 
spheres the flame was very sooty, had a yellowish 
red colour, and varied in length from 9 to 12 cen¬ 
timetres, the amount of material consumed being 
7'99 to 9-11 grammes. At very much reduced 
pressures (9 centimetres of mercury), the flame, 
though much increased in size, lost its brilliancy, 
and became of a greenish-blue colour. The cen¬ 
tral portion, having this hue, was enclosed in a 
violet mantle, which in its turn was surrounded 
by an outer mantle of a pale violet colour, so pale 
that it was only distinguished with difficulty. 

Phosphorescence of the Salts of Quinine. —It has 
been noticed bv I.anderer (Arch. Pharm. [3] x., 
322) that sulphate of quinine becomes phosphores¬ 
cent at 40° to 50° R. If some of the salt, strewn 
over a sheet of smooth paper, be placed on a plate of 
metal and exposed to this temperature it becomes 
very beautifully phosphorescent whenstirred with a 
glass rod, the light being observed for some 
minutes. Valerate of quinine exhibits the same 
phenomenon, even when heat is not applied ; if a 
few crystals of the salt be rubbed or struck in a 
mortar a luminous apnearance is observed with 
each blow of the pestle. The phenomenon, it 
seems, is only noticed when use is made of 
valerate containing acid which has been prepared 
directly from the root of the valerian. 

“ Pyro-Chemical Essays.’’ —Finding that English 
chemists and mineralogists are for the most part 
still unacquainted with the processes described 
in his work, Pyroloyy, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross 
intends publishing in The Chemical News a 
number of examples of pyrological analyses 
of minerals. They are to be dealt with in alpha¬ 


betical order, and an examination of adularia 
appears in the number of that journal dated 
September 7. The author states that this mineral 
is “ the most troublesome to analyse of the series, 
on account of the action of the potash which it 
contains upon the boric acid bead, wherebv the 
action of combined lime or other borate beads is 
prevented.” As adularia rarely contains more 
than one per cent, of lime, and often con¬ 
tains none, and as the result of the present 
analysis shows the absence of this ingredient 
in the specimen examined, we are unable to 
appreciate the gravity of the difficulty referred to. 
A description is given of a number of processes to 
which portions of the mineral were submitted— 
processes which occupied some weeks—where 
all failed to give a decided result. Colonel lies 
alludes to the statement made by Des Clois-m, 
that adularia is “ inattaquable par les acidis,’ 
but says he finds that “ it is attackable bv one 
acid at all events,” phosphoric acid, when fated 
therewith. All that lies Cloiseaux or any other 
mineralogist means by the above statement is, as 
is very generally known, that adularia is one of 
those minerals which are not broken up when 
treated in the xcet xcay, and in such care with 
certain acids only, as hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid and nitric acid (it does not even include 
hydrofluoric acid, for example). Further on we 
learn that Colonel Ross recognises the presence of 
alumina in this mineral, through the solution con¬ 
taining the oxide giving a yellowish-white flocro- 
lent precipitate when warmed with “sofm 
hydrate.” This reagent, however, is never em¬ 
ployed to precipitate alumina, because aVcim 
possesses the well-known important property d 
being redissolved in the presence of an excess of 
that alkali. The mineral specimen under examin¬ 
ation has been fouud by the author of this essay 
to be less hard than quartz, to be free from lime, 
and to contain a large proportion of silicic acid, a 
considerable quantity of alumina, and an amount 
of potash which is not less than 6 nor more than 
20 per cent. But, to judge from the results of 
more than a dozen recent analyses, each character¬ 
istic feature here referred to is equally true of 
leucite! 


FINE ART. 

M. THIERS, CRITIQUE ET CCRIECX. 

Paris : October 1,1ST". 

It is as inaccurate to call M. Thiers an "art 
critic ” as it is to talk of his “ collections.” M. 
Thiers has been a critic in a general sense, as 
ardent, practical, keen spirit, the highest and most 
honourable impersonation of the fraction of the 
present French bourgeoisie who understand that 
it is their duty to resume the part played by their 
fathers, and to carry on the great strife of the Re¬ 
volution against the eternal enemies of light. 
never published any work of fiction. He was a 
journalist, a pamphleteer, a statesman, an historian. 
In all these branches of activity he testified an 
insatiable curiosity with regard to all the problems 
which man can put to himself, and all the fw t! 
established or created by man—philosophy, astro¬ 
nomy, the higher mathematics, war, finance. The 
fine arts he only looked upon as one of the provinces 
of a world with whose solar system, rivers, poli¬ 
tical revolutions, and characteristic individualities 
he alike wished to become acquainted. If J‘- 
Thiers is spoken of as an art critic, it is because 
he happened to make his first appearance m * 
leading journal in that capacity, and because, ms 
natural genius having imparted an original cha¬ 
racter to its feuilletons, they met with such suc¬ 
cess that a publisher collected and made a volume 
of them. ,, 

He made his ddhut in the Constittdionnel of a®* 
vember 30, 1821. The volume to which we refer 
is entitled Salon de mil huit cent vingt-deux■ 
collection des articles insirls au Constitutionnel ssr 
l’Exposition de cette annie, par M. A. Thiers, orst 
de cinq lithographies representant la Connne l,u 
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Cap MisPne, et divers tableaux choisis dans chaque 
genre (Maradan, 1 vol. 8vo,of 166 pp.). Adolphe 
Thiers was born in Marseilles, in the year 1707, 
in a family of ruined tradespeople. His mother 
was, it is said, of Greek blood. I hold that in 
the history of eminent men very great importance 
must always be attached to the maternal descent. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Aix to study 
for the law. Aix, no doubt, owed her rich libra¬ 
ries and picture-galleries to her Parliament and 
her Faculties, the provincial magistracy having in 
former days played a liberal and intelligent part 
in the world of art and letters. Among the 
amateurs of Aix whose hotels and cabinets were 
decorated with works of art are cited the 
Marquis d’Albertas, rich in pictures and engrav¬ 
ings ; the Marquis de Lagoy, whose mark (an L 
set in a triangle) is occasionally met with on good 
drawings; M. B. de Fabrezoule, M. de la Rochette, 
and M. Sallier, who owned antique statues, medals, 
vases, all the classical objects which modern 
amateurs leave to the museums. 

M as it there that Adolphe Thiers, certainly 
curious from his youth up in all intellectual 
things, got the habit of noticing the productions 
of art and of taking au interest in them P It is 
possible, even very likely. The traces of that 
factitious and exclusive exaltation then excited by 
the Italian school are, nevertheless, in this book 
of Thiers’ regulated by very shrewd good sense; 
-Michelangelo and Raphael are perfectly well 
distinguished from the Bolognese—which is much 
for the time—and given the place of honour. But 
it is apparent that the young journalist was more 
conversant with Diderot’s books (the first com¬ 
plete edition of Diderot’s works appeared in 1821) 
than with the galleries of the Louvre. We feel 
it by his daring way of judging and writing. It 
is proved by two pages on Greuze and Joseph 
Vernet, who had been special subjects of philo¬ 
sophical and literary admiration to the sensitive 
and witty philosopher, but whose names were 
almost forgotten by the public of the Restoration, 
who applauded the triumph of David’s school. 

The chief feature of this Salon is its independent 
spirit. Since the time of Diderot nothing so per¬ 
sonal had been said, either about the academical 
traditions which pressed so heavily on the schools, 
or about the young artists who pointed to new 
paths, or about le sentiment ramene d son veritable 
point de depart, la forte conception da sujet, la 
virile unie au grand dessin. If this pamphlet were 
reprinted, it would show some weak points, be¬ 
cause man always writes in the moment and not 
for all time, but the clearness and precision of the 
news would occasion surprise. It is not too much 
to say that it is a prelude to that Ilistoire de la 
Xfeolution Franqaise (1823-27) whose real ori- 
ginality consisted in the loyal and vigorous re¬ 
habilitation of the primordial principles of the 
fact of modern societies. 

The most unexpected of all these paragraphs, 
the one most often cited, is that in which Thiers, 
"'h° repousse le delire des nouveaux romantiques, 
hails in the following lines the advent of Eugene 
Delacroix, the object of the contempt of the 
classical school:— 

“Auenn tableau ne revhle mieux a mon avis l’avenir 
fan grand peintre, que celui de M. Delacroix reprd- 
sentant le Dante et Virgile aux enfers. C’est la sur- 
tont qu’on peut remarquer ce jet de talent, cet elan de 
la superiorite naissante, qui ranimentles esperunees un 
peu decouragAes par le mArite trop modcre de tout le 
reetedu Salon. . . . Dans ce sujet” (he gives a very 
highly-coloured description of this striking work) “ si 
rnisin de 1’exagAration, on trouve eependant une 
sAvAritA de gout, une convenance locale en quolque 
sorte, qui relAvent le dessin, auquel des juges sAvAres 
mais peu arises ici pourraient reprocher de manquer 
de noblesse. Le pineeau est large et ferine, la couieur 
simple et’vigoureuse, quoique un peu crue. L’ar.teur, 
outre cette imagination poetique, qui est commune 
an peintre comme a l’ecrivain, a cette imagination de 
Part qn’on pourrait en quelque sorte appeler Fimagi¬ 
nation de dessin et qui est toute autre que la prece- 
4nte. Je ne sais qnel souvenir des grands 


artistes me saisit a l’aspect de ce tableau. . . . J’y 
retrouve cette puissance sauvage, ardente mais natur- 
elle, qni code sans effort a son propro entrainement.” 

He adds that Delacroix belongs “ a cette g<5nd- 
ration nouvelle qui soutient l'honneur de notre 
dcole et marehe avec le siecle vers le but que 
l’avenir lui prdsente.” 

This was no mere passing whim. When Thiers 
became Minister of Commerce and of Public 
Works, he remembered the master whose genius 
he bad been the first critic to recognise. He en¬ 
trusted him with great decorative works—the 
Salon du Roi and the Bibliotheque de la Chambre 
des Deputes, the Coupole de la Chambre des Pairs. 
He gave him an order to paint L'Entree des 
Croisesdans Constantinople, and bought his LibertS 
sur les Barricades. But, above all, by admitting 
him to his official receptions he gave him a 
position in the eyes of that haughty bourgeoisie, 
whose artistic sense was so small that they could 
appreciate and understand nothing but the anec- 
dotical subjects of Paul Delaroche, as later on 
they pretended to appreciate and understand the 
odd drawing of Ingres. And yet Thiers was not 
more exclusive in art than he was sectariau in 
politics. He offered Paul Delaroche the general 
decoration of the church of La Madeleine. lie 
appointed Ingres director of the Villa Medici in 
Rome. He divined the professor; as for the 
painter he had the charity in his feuilletons of 
1822 to pass his grotesque little picture, Charles 
V. et les Echevins de Paris, over in silence. 

We must also mention a notice on Mrs. Bellamy 
of Covent Garden at the beginning of that artist’s 
memoirs in the Collection des Me moires JDrama- 
tiques ; and the year 1824 saw him again, d 
propos of the Salon, take up the pen of the art- 
critic, and that with a copiousness which is ex¬ 
plained by the success of his Salon of 1822, his 
facility in expressing his ideas, and his need to 
live by his pen. lie wrote three Salons this year 
—in the Constitutionnel, the Globe, and a new 
Review, the Revue europeenne, and in them he 
shows himself an earnest partisan of Romanticism, 
which was then forming itself into a regiment. 
He has an intelligent defence of Eugene Delacroix’s 
great picture, Un Episode du Massacre de Scio. 
Lastly—and this is the most curious fact—he 
mentions with the highest praise, and proposes as 
an example to our frigid landscape-school, the 
contributions of Constable. And when we have 
promised the appearance at no very distant period 
of a Ilistoire de Florence, which contains a number 
of details concerning the arts of that republic, and 
notably the life and work of Michelangelo, we 
shall have done with the critic, properly so-called. 

The political man, the Minister, was a critic 
also, but a critic useful and practical in a very 
different way from the professors of aesthetics. 
He began, in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Public Works, by asking the Chambers for a 
hundred million of francs, to be devoted to great 
works of utility and decoration. We should 
have to make an abstract of the budgets of those 
years to show what use he made of the sums, 
enormous for the time, which he wrung little by 
little from the Chambers. We must leave that 
task to the historian. I shall merely draw atten¬ 
tion to the completion of the Arc de Triompbe; 
the palace of the Quai d’Orsay: the church of 
La Madeleine; the decoration oi' the Place de la 
Concorde; the funds granted to the historical 
monuments with less clerical animus than at a 
subsequent period ; the placing of Napoleon en re- 
dingote on the top of the Colonne Vendome, and 
the erection of the Column on the Place de la Bas¬ 
tille, in remembrance of the victims of the July 
revolution. If the first idea was not his, he at 
any rate furthered the formation of the historical 
galleries in the Museum at Versailles, an extensive 
work, too hastily carried out and with too great 
regard to economy, but which has been unduly 
decried. As a fact, one or two of the works 
of every painter of the time (1833-37) who had 
any talent are to he found there—Delacroix, 


Horace Vernet, Ary Scheffer, Steuben, Lami, &c. 
The undertaking was really conceived in a 
national spirit. It directed the artists' minds to 
the traditions of the glory and chivalry of our 
race, which was better than the clerical disease 
now rampant. 

In 1837, M. Thiers earned unanimous applause 
when the public were admitted to the chapel of 
the Beaux-Arts, to see the large copy of the Lest 
Judgment which Sigalon had just sent from Rome. 
People knew that the Minister had used great 
delicacy and tact in getting an artist who was 
almost dying of want in Paris sent to Rome. 
The fact was recalled afterwards, when M. Thiers 
was President, and a Museum of Copies was set 
on foot, which turned out a failure, sank into 
ridicule, and is now banished to the garrets. The 
whole responsibility of this venture, however, 
must he laid on the man who was director of the 
Beaux-Arts at the time, the ingenious grammarian 
of the arts of design. M. Thiers wns too quick, 
lie had too great a respect for the life of men and 
the life of ideas, to make such a blunder. lie is 
only to be blamed for having allowed it to he 
committed. That is already too much. But ns 
he so cleverly expresses it in his posthumous mani¬ 
festo, when speaking of the attempts at restoring 
the monarchy in France, “ the demonstration of 
errors must be accomplished by the action of the 
errors themselves.” 

He had in his study copies on a very largo 
scale of great Italian pieces that had particu¬ 
larly struck him, and which, on various grounds, 
seemed calculated to furnish him rather with 
arguments in his work than with technical en¬ 
joyment —The Last Supper, by Leonardo, The 
Transfiguration, The Miraculous Draught of 
Pishes, from Hampton Court, the Sibgls, Titian's 
Assumption, the Communion of St. Jerome. But 
he had shown considerable tact in not having them 
copied, or at least reduced, in the same medium as 
the originals. By having them transposed ns a 
symphony of Beethoven's is transposed for the 
piano, by having them transferred to paper in 
pencil or water-colours, he avoided the great ob¬ 
jection of concordance in the aspect. It is indis¬ 
putable that Raphael copied hv Gdricault—I have 
one of the heads of the Tritons blowing into a 
shell, in The Triumph of Galatea —is bearable, 
because it has nothing of the original fresco but 
the general character. This, I happen to know, 
was M. Thiers' doctrine, who, it must moreover 
he said, cared little for painting as such. What 
it interested him to investigate in the genius of 
the great masters was the whole intention, the 
philosophical conception. 

And this leads us to observe that M. Thiers 
never, properly speaking, made any kind of collec¬ 
tion. He had brought together some rather tine sets 
of old engravings, with a view to his studies far 
more than for mere enjoyment. I believe he set 
greater store by his works of Callot and Abraham 
Basse—that revealed to him, as in a looking-glass, 
the manners and customs of the soldiers and 
courtiers, the misery of the peasants and the 
luxury of the townsfolk, under Louis XIII.—than 
by his rare proofs of Marcantonio. Certain it 
is that one day he had his whole collection of 
engravings sold at the Hotel Drouot. 

Apart from the questions which he was con¬ 
stantly addressing to his works of art, and which 
he was able to repeat at any moment, since all 
his possessions, bronzes and marbles, were around 
him in his study or in his ante-chamber, he had 
the good sense always to go straight to what 
pleased and affected him in all civilisations, an¬ 
cient and foreign. Naturally the Renaissance, 
and more especially the Italian Renaissance, 
which was so copious in its early years, fed his 
tnste more than any other period. He had the 
Venice Coleone reduced aud cast, the Fameso 
Hercules, and one of Michelangelo’s Slaves, the 
lour figures which recline, terrible both in their 
grace and strength, on the Tomb of the Medicis. 
Some originals also he possessed—medals, Greek or 
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Roman; two Tetes de Mulet from an antiaue seal; 
a Mime ; a VSnvs Marine couchee sur un Monstre, 
which was one of the glories of the Montville sale. 
All these things are shut up in the study which 
his shadow, saddened by the sufferings of his 
country, still haunts. M. Ch. Blanc has described 
it in the Gazette dee Beaux-Arts. I was in it 
once before the house was rebuilt, when it was not 
so correct as it is now, but savoured more 
decidedly of the old bourgeoisie. 

I have often met M. Thiers in the Hotel Drouot, 
and have even had the honour of talking to him. 
He was extremely Uvely in conversation. Being 
neither a collector nor a specialist, he was neither 
envious nor pedantic. I saw him there, greatly 
moved, two days after May 24, when he was 
resuming his cherished habits, amid the acclama¬ 
tions of a people whose Republican manners and 
customs he was assiduous in training. A very 
choice Japanese and Chinese collection was being 
exhibited that day. He made some very shrewd 
remarks in my presence on arts and customs so 
far removed from ours. He possessed some 
beautiful Chinese bronzes, painted blinds, printed 
Japanese picture-books, some jades, and, more 
interesting than all, a very remarkable collection 
of old lacquer. At the Duchess of Montebello's 
sale he bought a small cabinet of lacquer in 
relief that has remained firmly impressed on the 
memory of connoisseurs. When Mdme. Desoye 
arrived from Japan, about twelve years ago, lie 
was one of her most regular customers, and paid 
a long price for some delicious little portable 
medicine-chests, called in-rou. By doing this 
openly, to the great indignation and great con¬ 
tempt of the pedants or speculators in sham 
antiques and the most commonplace bibelots of the 
Renaissance, Adolphe Thiers showed himself a 
true Frenchman, free from prejudice and foppish¬ 
ness, a modern man who, like the personage of 
the ancient comedy, considers that “ nothing 
that is human is foreign to him,” a grandson of 
those curiosos of the eighteenth century about 
whom I told you a little while ago, whose cabinets 
were the embryo of our great national collections. 

The Academy informed its readers a few days 
ago that all these treasures, together with the 
house that contains them, will ultimately pass 
through Mdme. Thiers’ hands to the State. This 
gift crowns the august life of this intellectual and 
noble-minded man. Ph. Buriy. 


THE BEST OP BEATRIX D'ESTE IN THE LOUVRE. 

A startling hypothesis is put forth by M. Louis 
Courajod in the Gazette des Beau.r-Arts this month 
respecting the marble bust of tbe young Beatrix 
d’Este, daughter of the Duke of Ferrara, and wife 
of Lodovico il Moro, Duke of Milan. This fine 
bust, which now stands in one of the Salles de la 
Renaissance of the Louvre, has always been ad¬ 
mitted to be the work of a master, and it has long 
been catalogued under the name of Desiderio da Set- 
tignano—an attribution which was never doubted 
until Signor Gaetano Milanesi, in his Giomale 
storico degli archivi toscani, showed that Settignano 
died in 14G3—that is to say, twelve years before 
the Princess Beatrix was born. This pious and 
unhappy young princess, who married the un¬ 
scrupulous Lodovico when she was only fifteen 
and died before she was twenty-two, has, strange 
to say, left many traces both in art and history. 
Several portraits of her are in existence, one being 
a miniature in the British Museum, reproduced in 
the Gazette, to which the bust bears a striking 
resemblance, though it was probably executed a 
few years later, Settignano being clearly out of 
the question, it remains a point of interest to find 
out who was the sculptor of this bust, and M. 
Louis Courajod opens a wide field for enquiry by 
his suggestion that he was none other than Leonardo 
da Vinci, who, as we know, w r as employed at the 
Court of Milan about the time when this work 
must have been executed. What more likely than 
that Lodovico should have commissioned him to 


take the portrait of his bride P for' it is as a 
betrothed bride that M. Courajod considers that 
Beatrix d’Este is represented. His ingenious 
arguments on this point rest on some curious and 
symbolical interlacing tracery on the front of her 
robe, which he suppoees to have allusion to her 
approaching union, and which, moreover, reveals a 
botanical knowledge that no one but Leonardo was 
at that time likely to have possessed. The whole 
subject is of course merely one of speculation, and 
M. Courajod only offers his views as “conjec¬ 
tures ; ” but so much interest attaches itself to 
anything that may, even by any possibility, belong 
to the mysterious Leonardo, that students of his 
works wiU be likely to find this article suggestive 
reading. A long letter, also, from M. Ravaisson- 
Mollieu—who, we are glad to learn, is occupying 
himself with the Da Vinci manuscripts at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale—is given in support of M. 
Courajod’s opinion of Leonardo’s knowledge of 
certain botanical phenomena not generally under¬ 
stood until long after his age. M. M. Heaton. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Prof. Moritz Thausing has just had the good 
fortune to acquire, for the Albertina collection at 
Vienna, a drawing which is of small and unpre¬ 
tending aspect, but of the very first importance in 
the history of art. This is nothing less than 
Michelangelo’s rough sketch for his competition 
design of the Soldiers Surprised Bathing. The 
composition is slightly outlined with the pen upon 
a small sheet containing one or two other sketches ; 
the subjects of the latter bear their names scrawled 
beneath them in Michelangelo's handwriting; and 
the whole sheet is of unquestionable authenticity. 
One of the results of this most interesting discovery 
will be to show that the Holkham cartoon is not, as 
has been sometimes supposed, original, but that it 
has been made up from fragmentary sources, such 
as the engravings of the school of Marcantonio, 
after the disappearance of the true competition 
work of Michelangelo. But we wiU not anticipate 
the conclusions of Prof. Thausing, who is about 
to publish, in an early number of the Zeitschrift 
fur bildende Kunst, a facsimile and critical account 
of the sketch in question. 

TnF. engraving of Miss Elizabeth Thompson's 
first famous work, The Roll-Call, is, we hear, now 
proceeding actively. Tbe etching on the plate 
has been for some little time completed, and may 
now be seen. Its leading lines, though necessarily 
few, appear to render with accuracy much of the 
varied expression which was perhaps the main 
interest of the artist's picture; and there is no¬ 
thing in the picture itself which it is beyond the 
power of skilful engraving to reproduce success¬ 
fully. Of many popular pictures unwisely chosen 
for engraving this cannot truthfully be said. 

A correspondent writes to us from Boston, 
U.S., that the newly-built Trinity Church in that 
city, which replaces the old building destroyed in 
the great fire, has been decorated throughout by 
Mr. John La Farge. This is said to be the first 
instance in the United States in which the in¬ 
terior of a church has been placed for decoration 
in the hands of an artist. The building, which is 
the work of Mr. Richardson the architect, is of 
French Romanesque style; and the scheme of 
interior decoration, including not a few figures, 
has been suggested to some extent by the Roman¬ 
esque churches in the south of France, particu¬ 
larly in Arles. The prevailing colour is red. 

A new art-gallery was opened last week at 
Warrington. A fine statue by Mr. Warrington 
Wood, representing St. Michael overcoming Satan, 
was inaugurated on the occasion, having been 
commissioned and subscribed for bv the inhabit¬ 
ants of Warrington, in which town Mr. W. Wood 
was born. 

The private view of the Photographic Society’s 
Exhibition, in Pall Mall East, took place on the 
Oth inst. 


In his article on the “ Exposition Historians 
de l’Academie des Beaux-Arts & Vienne,” in the 
new number of the Gazette dee Bedux-Arti, Dr. 
Oskar Berggruen supplies, among much other 
interesting matter, some information on the pro¬ 
gress of the Art of Engraving in Austria. It 
seems that a “ Socidtd de Gravure de Vienne’ 
has done much for the encouragement of prae- j 
titioners of the art. “ Thus,” observes Dr. Bcnr- 
gruen, “ such etchers as Unger, Klaus, Lichtenfek, * 
Schaffer, and Fischer, and such line engravers as 
Sounenleiter and Doby have somewhat recently 1 
been formed.” Jacoby himself, one of the founders 
of the Society, has for eight years been engaged 
for it on a plate of very large dimensions front 
Raffaelle’s School of Athens. Very little has ever 5 
been seen or known in England of the work of the 1 
artists here referred to, with the exception of Hut * 
Unger, whose productions have won warm praise. ~ 

Twenty-four specimens of photographs haTe ,j 
been sent to us by Messrs. H. M. Wright and j 
Go., of Fleet Street. Turner's Bridge at Bailr, 
a vase of Coleman's, a Renaissance tile, and an . 
etching of Sir Augustus Clifford, black rod in . 
hand, are very creditable; and a female portrait is 
graceful in pose and admirably clear in execution. 

M. Henri Layoix, the distinguished Conserra- 
teur-adjoint of the Cabinet of Medals, Biblic- 
theque Nationale, has recently published an inter¬ 
esting work on the Momuiies a Legendet Arab/ 
frappees cn Syric par lee Cruises. It begins with 
some curious information about the method.' in 
vogue among the Knights of the Cross to procure 
money when engaged in the Holy War. It appears 
that they seldom carried about enough specie to 
them even to last as far as Palestine, much lea 
sufficient to support themselves and their hench¬ 
men during the campaigns of several years. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find them raising money by all the 
most approved machinery of modern usurers. M. 
Lavoix gives specimens of letters of credit, bilk 
of exchange, but most of all promissory notes, 
negotiated between the Crusaders and the Minn 
merchants who had established agencies in Egypt. 
Cyprus, and Syria. These examples are drawn 
from a curious manuscript volume discovered by 
the author in the great French library. Unfortu¬ 
nately he has not been able to ascertain the rate 
of interest; but the results to the Crusaders on the 
one hand, and the Italian bankers on the other, show 
clearly enough that the profits of the latter were not 
inconsiderable. M. Lavoix then proceeds to show 
that, once established in their strongholds on the 
Syrian coast, the Crusaders perceived the advan¬ 
tages of coining their own money; and since the 
coinage must be available quite as much anion? 
the Mohammadan population which they had tor» 
time subdued as among the European rulers them¬ 
selves, they began to issue coins copied, very 
roughly an j illegibly, from the gold pieces of tire 
neighbouring Fatimite Khalifa of Egypt, these 
being a common medium of exchange through" 11 
Palestine. As these copies, however, extolled the 
name of Mohammad, the Pope laid the sentence 
of excommunication on the practice, and the Cn- 
saders were obliged fat the suggestion, as -!• 
Lavoix believes, of St. Louis) to change theirdies, 
and issue coins of the same appearance as be!''re¬ 
but with Arabic inscriptions on the subject o: 
the cardinal doctrines ol mediaeval Christianity- 
Both issues seem to have been favourably recei'y* 
by the Muslim population as well as by the Cnire- 
tian merchants who traded with them. e 
imitation coins of either class—heretical or or¬ 
thodox—were called by the chroniclers w* 
sarracenati, in distinction from the latimiteor 
ginals, which they called bisantii sarracem. 
Lavoix's essay wiU well repay perusal. 

Prof. Schaffhausen of Bonn, the president. 
Prof. Kottmann of Munich, and other me 
bers of the German Anthropological Society 11 
just made an excursion to the Lake of t 0Uf ’ 
in order to view the Pfahlbau settlemen 
Niederwcil. They were met by a uum re 
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Swiss experts, and the whole day was occupied 
until sunset in zealous excavations. Their labours 
were rewarded with a considerable booty found in 
(Efferent layers, and belonging to different epochs. 
Some of the remains of plants and articles in 
stone and wood were compared with those exca- 
nted in the far north of Germany, and declared 
to exhibit a remarkable correspondence. 

The Keeper of the National Art Library at 
South Kensington, Mr. Soden Smith, reports that 
the attendance of readers there continues to 
increase, the number for the past year reaching 
24,033, against 21,922 for 1875. This increase is 
the more observable when the inconveniences to 
which readers are subjected are taken into con- 
aderation. No additional accommodation has 
been gained, and intending readers have been 
obliged on some evenings to leave for want of 
space even to stand at the desks in the rooms. 
We are informed, however, that the plans for 
the future Art Library are prepared, the details 
of its arrangements have been carefully considered, 
and the whole is ready to be carried out when 
the necessary grant is made. Owing to the reduc¬ 
tion of the grant allowed to this Department 
from 2,50Oh to 1,0001. for the purchase of draw¬ 
ings, prints, photographs and books, the acquisi- 
. tions during the past year have been very limited. 
The most valuable books purchased include 
Tamer’s Picturesque Tour-, Braun's Civitates 
orbit terrarum aeneis et coloribus expressae, 3 vols. 
folio, Cologne, 1599; and Segar's Honor, Military, 
and Civill, 1002. The number of original draw¬ 
ings added was 1,176, of which 602 are contained 
in a volume of- academy studies, &c., presented by 
Mr. Van Peteghem, of Brussels. The number of 
prints added was 1,013. The most valuable 
bequest was that of Mr. William Smith, whose 
horary of art-books now deposited at South Ken¬ 
sington includes a series of ten volumes folio, 
containing a MS. biographical catalogue of British 
portraits with indexes to counties. 


THE STAGE. 

The Court Theatre reopened on Saturday evening 
with the long-promised comedy from the pen of 
the late Lord Lytton, entitled The Home of 
Darnley. Anticipations of an historical drama, 
with or without Mary Queen of Scots among the 
prominent personages, had been obviated by the 
public announcement that the drama left un¬ 
finished by its distinguished author, and com¬ 
pleted by Mr. Coghlan’s contribution of a fifth 
act, is a comedy of modem life. It is now found 
to concern neither directly nor indirectly the 
family history of the Stuarts or the Blighs—the 
story pertaining in the main to the middle class 
of life. In brief, the “ house ’’proves to be simply 
a banking-house, and yet the story concerns the 
business affairs of Mr. Darnley only in a secondary 
and incidental way. Altogether a certain degree 
of mystification may be said to attach to the title 
of Lord Lytton’s posthumous work; but this is 
a matter of little moment. Some disappoint¬ 
ment was unquestionably felt by the audience 
in spite of a certain degree of entertainment 
yielded by the performance; and this feeling arose, 
not from the class of plays to which the piece 
belongs, but to the feebleness of its story and the 
lack of novelty in its fundamental idea. Some¬ 
thing more was expected of the last work—or, 
at least, the last work presented on the stage—by 
the author of Money and Richelieu than a new 
variation of the domestic misunderstandings which 
furnished Mr. Byron with the materials for his 
comedy of Oyrits Success, and which, both before 
and since the production of that piece, have been 
somewhat familiar to playgoers. The acting of the 
comedy, however, by Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Hare, 
Miss Roselle, Mr. Titheradge, and Mr. Bishop fully 
sustains the high reputation which the Court 
Theatre has attained under Mr. Hare’s manage¬ 
ment Of this and of the characteristics of the 


comedy, however, we shall have occasion to speak 
more in detail. 

The Royalty Theatre reopened on Thursday 
evening, under the management of Miss Kate 
Santley, with a version of La Marjolame, the 
book of which comic opera has been adapted for 
the occasion by Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 

The Queen’s, henceforth to be known as the 
National Theatre, will reopen on the 27th inst., 
with a romantic drama of Russian life in recent 
times, founded on Prince Lubomirski's novel, or 
rather on the dramatic version of that work, en¬ 
titled Let Exiles, produced in Paris a short time 
ago. Conspiracies, and spies, and scenes in Si¬ 
beria play a large part in the piece, which is 
likely to prove attractive to visitors who can 
enjoy a picturesque drama with an exciting story. 

The new comedy entitled La Ciyale produced 
at the Varietes has not the advantage of novelty 
of motive. It is the old theme of La Fille du 
Regiment and many other pieces—the story of a 
young girl cast by chance into a social position 
wholly different from that of her previous train¬ 
ing; but, as a distinguished French critic has 
observed, MM. Meilhac and Halevy are wont to 
care less for novelty of plan than for humorous 
ingenuity in the invention of details. In this 
respect La Ciyale is not found wanting. It abounds, 
indeed, in droll extravagance, and in characters 
some merely farcical, others not destitute of a 
foundation in human weakness, but all eminently 
amusing. The piece has the advantage of fur¬ 
nishing Mdme. Chaumont with opportunities for 
a new creation which is likely to be identified 
with her name. La Ciyale is a success. We 
understand that before its production Mr. IIol- 
lingshead had made arrangements for the present¬ 
ation of an English adaptation of this piece at the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

The death is announced from Garlsruhe of 
Eduard Devrient, at the age of seventy-six. He 
was for a time director of the Dresden Theatre, 
and was likewise the author of several comedies, 
and of a number of works relating to the stage, 
among the most important of which is his Ges- 
chichte der deutschen Schauspielkund, published at 
Leipzig in 1848-51. 


MUSIC. 

The first of the Crystal Palace Saturday Con¬ 
certs for the present season was given last Satur¬ 
day, when the programme, though good through¬ 
out, comprised no features of very special interest. 
The symphony was Beethoven’s No. 1, in C 
major, and the overtures Weber's Oberon, and 
Auber’s Le Premier Jour de Bonheur. The per¬ 
formance of all these pieces, under the baton of 
Mr. Manns, proved clearly enough that the or¬ 
chestra is fully up to its usual high standard. 
The novelty of the afternoon was the incidental 
music written by Mr. Sullivan for the recent re¬ 
vival of Shakspere's Kiny Henry VIII. at Man¬ 
chester. It consists of four parts—an introductory 
march, a song with chorus (the solo sung on this 
occasion by Mr. George Fox), a “ Graceful Dance,” 
and a “ Barcarole.” The music, like everything 
from its composer’s pen, is well written, but, as 
it ought to be, is more suited for the stage than 
the concert-room. The instrumental soloist of 
the afternoon was Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who played Sir Julius Benedict's concerto in E 
flat. No piece could have been selected better 
suited to the style of the eminent pianist, whose 
playing was extremely fine throughout. The con¬ 
certo is very brilliaut, and excellent as a show¬ 
piece; but with the exception of the charming 
slow movement, its intrinsic musical value is not 
great. To complete the record of the concert, it 
should be added that Mdme. Sophie Lowe sang 
Senta's ballad from the Flieyende Hollander, and 
two songs by Chopin and Kirchuer, and that 
Schumann's Gipsy Life was given by the Crystal 


Palace Choir. This afternoon, Senor Sarasate, 
the Spanish violinist, will appear for the first time 
at the Crystal Palace, and play Max Bruch's 
violin concerto, the composer himself conducting 
his work. 

A fortnight since we announced the forma¬ 
tion of the “ Bayreuther Patronatvereiu,” the 
object of which is to render permanent periodical 
performances on a grand scale at the Bayreuth 
theatre. An interesting little pamphlet by 
I Ians von Wolzogen, a well-known champion of 
Wagner, has just been published, under the title 
of Grundtaye und Aufyabe des allyemeinen Patro- 
natvereines zurlfleye und Erhaltuny der Buhnen- 
festspiele zu Bayreuth (Chemnitz : Ernst Scbmeitz- 
ner), which may be obtained, by those wishing to 
read it, from Mr. F. Wohlauer, Paternoster Row. 

A new opera, La Petite Muette, by M. Gaston 
Serpette, has been produced in Paris. The music 
is said to be much superior to the preceding works 
of its composer. 

A vert curious example of the want of know¬ 
ledge as to English musical doings which prevails 
on the Continent is furnished in the current num¬ 
ber of the usually accurate and trustworthy Revue 
et. Gazette Musicals. We there read of the Leeds 
Festival that it “ finished, as usual, with several 
concerts, the programmes of which were composed 
of operatic pieces, songs, organ pieces, &c. The 
most important work given at this latter part of 
the festival was the Walpuryis Fight of Men¬ 
delssohn.” Our readers will probably remember 
that of the last four concerts at Leeds only one 
was miscellaneous, the other three consisting of 
performances of Solomon, Joseph, Bach’s Magni¬ 
ficat, Mozart’s Requiem, and the Mount of Olives, 
all of which are ignored. The Walpuryis Night, 
was given on the morning of the second day of 
the festival, and not in the latter part. When we 
find a high-class French paper falling into such 
gross errors, we need not wonder at the curious 
misconceptions oftea entertained by foreigners 
with regard to music in England. 

A vert interesting and instructive series of 
operatic performances is projected at Cassel for 
the coming season. It is proposed to give at 
short intervals of from a week to a fortnight re¬ 
presentative works of the chief German operatic 
composers from Gluck to Wagner. One specimen 
of each master is to be chosen; and the whole are 
to be given in strictly chronological order, thus 
affording hearers an opportunity of following tho 
development of the musical drama during the 
past century. The works which it is at present 
intended to produce are the following:—Gluck's 
Iphiyenie in Tauris, Dittersdorf’s Doktor und 
Apotheker, Mozart's Die Zauberflote, Winter's Das 
unterbrochene Opferfest, Weighs Die Schweitzer- 
familie, Beethoven’s Fidelio, Spohr’s Faust, 
Weber’s Freischiitz, Marschner’s Hans Heiling, 
Kreutzer’s Nachtlayer in Granada, Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, Schubert’s Der hiiusliche Krieg, Men¬ 
delssohn’s Lorelei, Lortzing’s Czar und Zimmer- 
mann, Schumann’s Genovcva, Nicolai's Die Imti- 
gen Weiber von Windsor, Flotow’s Stradella, and 
Wagner's Lohengrin. It is possible that some 
modifications may be made in this scheme, which 
will in any case, should it be carried out, prove 
most interesting. 

TnE Berlin Vocal Union (“ Singakademie ”) will 
give three subscription concerts during the coming 
season. At the first, Bach’s Magnificat, Gade’s 
Zion (written for last year's Birmingham Fes¬ 
tival), and Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion will be 
performed; the second is to be devoted to Handel's 
Belshazzar, and the third to Kiel’s Christm. 

Goetz’s posthumous opera, Francesca da Rimini, 
was produced at Mannheim on the 30th ult., and 
is said to be even superior to his very successful 
work, Der Widerspanstigen Ziihmung. 
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LITERATURE. 

Transcaucasia and Ararat; being Notes of a 

Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. 

By James Bryce, Author of “ The Holy 

Roman Empire.” (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1877.) 

Evbh amid the din of arms and the noisy 
contention of partisans there must be many, 
lovers neither of Turk nor Russian, -who, 
weary with endless and unprofitable wrang¬ 
ling over acts done in the unnatural passion 
of war, ask nothing better than honest in¬ 
formation as to the ordinary working of the 
two systems of government now engaged 
in mortal strife, and will welcome an impar¬ 
tial description, coming from the hand of a 
trained historian, of what Russian govern¬ 
ment among subject-races really is, its faults 
and merits. At the present moment, how¬ 
ever, a book on the Caucasian provinces 
would be opportune, even if it only reasserted 
the facts observed by previous travellers. 

We have lately read some startling news 
from this •quarter. “ The houses of the 
Svanetians are of wood. Christianity was 
probably introduced into the Caucasus by 
the Genoese. Troops on the march from 
Tiflis to D aghestan have been met between 
Batoum and Koutais.” Let us try to realise 
the character and credibility of these state¬ 
ments, all taken from our daily newspapers 
within the last three months, by fair paral¬ 
lels. “ The houses in Canton Bern are of 
stone. Christianity was probably introduced 
into England by the Normans. Troops going 
from Paris to Metz have been met between 
Bayonne and Bordeaux.” If such stories 
can pass muster, it is clear that the public 
mind requires further elementary instruction 
as to this region. 

Mr. Bryce approached the Caucasian pro¬ 
vinces from Nijni Novgorod by the Volga, 
and the railroad from Saratof to Vladikafkaz; 
went straight by post-road through the Dariel 
to Tiflis, thence to Erivan and back, and by 
the rail again to Poti, returning to England 
by Constantinople and the Danube—a tour 
which in a few years is likely to be included 
in Mr. Cook’s programme. 

The first subject of interest here touched 
on is the condition and relations of the 
mountain tribes. “ Last autumn all was 
quiet through the Caucasus from end to end, 
and a traveller with a couple of Cossacks 
was safe even among the warlike Lesghians, 
many of whom have taken service as irre¬ 
gular cavalry under the Russian flag,” and, 
as we have lately Tead, are now serving in 
Armenia against the Turks, while their 
brethren at home have risen in revolt. Mr. 


Bryce points out how the tribes of the East, 
the Lesghians of Daghestau, and, north of 
them, the Tclietchens of the Terek district, 
are divided from the Black Sea coast by a 
wide tract (within which passes the Dariel 
road) inhabited by loyal Ossetes and Kabar- 
dans ; and how impossible it is for rebellion 
to spread across the isthmus. Few writers, 
however—even Mr. Bryce slips here (p. 60, 
footnote)—grasp the fact that the Tcliet- 
chens live, not in Daghestan, but in the Terek 
district, separated from the Lesghians by 
a lofty chain which is probably the continu¬ 
ation of the main granitic axis of the Cau¬ 
casus. 

It is not uncommon to find writers speak¬ 
ing of the Caucasian provinces as if the hill 
tribes were their only inhabitants. The prin¬ 
cipal races are, of course, the Georgians and 
Armenians, numbering together, according 
to a recent census, some 1,400,000. We 
should have been grateful if Mr. Bryce had 
found time to deal a little more fully with 
the history of Georgia, to tell us something 
of its great age to which all Caucasian anti¬ 
quities are assigned—the twelfth century, 
when Queen Thamara ruled from the Caspian 
to the Black Sea, and when Ossetes and Abha- 
sians, as well as Mingrelians and Imeritians, 
obeyed one sceptre. But the sources for 
such a sketch are far from easy of access, 
as all who have tried to go behind Encyclo¬ 
paedias know. Armenian history is some¬ 
what more fully dealt with. This people 
undoubtedly embodies the most vigorous 
life in Western Asia. Whether for good or 
evil, the Armenian is full of energy. He 
supplies generals for the Russian armies 
(Loris Melikoff, Tergukasoff), merchants, 
officials, even scientific observers. 

What is the character of the administra¬ 
tion which binds together all these various 
races? There is an image well known to 
us all—an uncouth giant crushing down 
with his brute weight on two continents, 
persistent, remorseless, irresistible, inspired 
at once with consummate craft and iron 
energy, the Russia of tradition and the maps. 
“ Study your Atlas,” says Lord Salisbury ; 
but it may well be doubted whether maps do 
not foster more delusions than they dissolve. 
The critic behind the scenes tells a differ¬ 
ent tale; all he sees is “ a machinery so com¬ 
plicated that the force is spent in making it 
move at all, and hardly reaches the material 
to be acted upon.” It is odd that English 
observers should have so often missed the 
weak points of Russian Government—should 
have attributed persistent energy to a 
national character singularly impressionable 
and wanting in strength; boundless resources 
to a State which has little money in the 
chest and squanders half it has. 

While reviewers on the other side of 
Europe are warming their imaginations with 
fancy pictures of Russian armies marching 
on Syria, Smyrna, or Suez, puzzled officials 
at Tiflis are planning how, without swelling 
too much the already portentous deficit in 
the Caucasian budget, they may complete a 
post-road to the Persian frontier or to their 
great fortress of Alexandropol. While 
military critics are glibly telling off the 
thousands Loris Melikoff will lead into 
the field, those on the spot know too well 
the difference between the numbers on th e 


pay-roll and the effective strength of the 
regiments. Unluckily for Russia, recourse 
to favour and bribery is, in any Government 
business, no more thought disgraceful than 
it was some years ago in an English election. 
A healthy tone of morality has to be created, 
and perhaps the late national disasters may 
bring about a result which has seemed very 
far off. Corrupt, however, as the adminis¬ 
tration may be in the relations between the 
officials and the Government, and with regard 
to the business transactions connected with 
public works, few complaints are heard of 
its dealings with its subjects. Taxation in 
the Caucasus has been very light; military 
service has not been obligatory. In the moun¬ 
tain districts, the maintenance of order, even- 
the administration of public moneys, has 
been left, as far as possible, in the hands of 
the village chiefs. Proselytism has for 
years been abandoned, and every religion, 
except certain obnoxious forms of dissent 
from the Orthodox faith, is equally tolerated. 

Opposed, therefore, as it seems to some 
preconceived ideas, one of the points in 
Russ : an rule which has done most to con¬ 
ciliate its subjects has been its do-nothing- 
nefs. Russian officialism does not err on 
the side of fussiness. An Ossete community 
may live pretty much as its forefathers have 
lived for the last 1,000 years. The sorCalled 
Russian “ oppressions ” of the last few years 
have been, for the most part, measures which 
every civilised Government must undertake- 
sooner or later. A land survey has, since 
the earliest days, been an object of suspicion 
in the East; the famous “ confiscation ” of 
Abhasian property turns out to have been a 
confiscation of human chattels, or, in other 
words, the application to this region of 
the general law for the emancipation of 
the serfs. The substitution of regular 
courts for the arbitrary feudal jurisdiction 
of the petty princes was a boon to every¬ 
one but the princes themselves. Mur¬ 
murs were lately raised among one of the 
northern tribes by the attempt to introduce 
some such restrictions on the consump¬ 
tion of the forests as have been found 
necessary in the mountains of Western 
Europe. But although the most reoent 
difficulties of Russian administrators have 
arisen from their best actions, a residuum 
may fairly be attributed to the imperfect in¬ 
struments through whom the men at the 
head of affairs have had to work. Russian 
officials are often stupid and sometimes 
harsh, although, as a class, they do not 
deserve either epithet. 

There is one humble class of Russians 
which has lately been made the target for 
much ignorant abuse. I am only too glad to 
endorse, with whatever weight my experi¬ 
ence may have, Mr. Bryce’s emphatic testi¬ 
mony to the merits of that thoroughly good 
fellow—the Cossack. Active, full of re¬ 
sources, cheerful and kindly, ho is the “ Dens 
ex machina ” of all travellers in difficulty 
in Southern Russia; and I venture to think 
that there is far less “innate devilry” in 
him than in some of those who make it their 
business to stir up national hatred by reck¬ 
less slander. 

While agreeing in the main with his de¬ 
lineation of Russian administration, I must 
demur, so far as the Caucasus is concerned. 
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to Mr. Bryce’s statement that since 1864 the 
Government has been “ before all things 
military.” Its traditions are no doubt mili¬ 
tary, but its tendency has, of late years, I 
believe, been towards a commercial policy. 
Some space would be required to adduce 
the facts on which I rely ; they may be in¬ 
dicated, however, under these heads: the 
known character of some of the leading 
spirits in the Government at Tiflis ; the anti¬ 
military tendency of the recent reforms in the 
administration ; and the nature of the public 
works lately carried out, and still more of 
those omitted or delayed. The frontier for¬ 
tresses of Achalzich and Alexaudropol were 
this summer unconnected with Tiflis or each 
other by anything Europeans would call a 
road, while Erivan and Bakov were well 
provided. Caucasian politicians desire keenly 
to make their province the commercial key 
to Persia, and so to Central Asia. They 
may desire, also, Batoum and Turkish Ar¬ 
menia, but facts seem to me to show that 
for the last ten years it has been rather to 
the first than the second object that their 
efforts have been directed. 

On one other point, though with greater 
diffidence, I must join issue. Is a nation 
being welded together in these provinces 
by Russian rule P Mr. Bryce answers in 
the negative. Surely his facts rather bear 
out the conclusion that a process of amal¬ 
gamation is going on, though so slowly 
as to be almost imperceptible to the passing 
traveller. Russians intermarry with Geor¬ 
gians, and Mussulman chieftains — who 
are also colonels in the Russian army— 
wear the European dress, introduce new 
customs—even English beer and Swiss 
cheesemaking—into their mountain homes. 
Armenians lead the army in the field. All 
are welcomed into, and become part of, 
Russian administration—that great organic 
whole actuated by a common loyalty which 
Mr. Bryce describes as keeping Russia herself 
together, and making of her vast provinces 
one nation. 

I have laid stress on the political digres¬ 
sions in Mr. Bryce’s volume, and they are in 
truth its chief raison d’etre. But it is also a 
bright, pleasant book of travel. Those who 
wish to form an accurate idea of the high¬ 
roads of the Caucasus can take no better 
guide than this. Mountain-climbers will 
turn with eagerness to the very interesting 
and spirited account of that bold adventure, 
the solitary climb to the top of Ararat, 
which is prefaced by a valuablo historical 
and geological sketch of the mountain. The 
summit proved to bo “ a triangular undula¬ 
ting plain, rather more than half as big as 
the Green Park.” This fact, and still more 
the circumstance that Mr. Bryce found at a 
great height on the mountain a large piece 
of wood—“evidently cut by some tool ”—of 
which he secured a fragment which he ex¬ 
pressly declines to state not to be “gopher- 
wood," will surely rejoice the hearts of many 
of his readers. Mr. Bryce agrees with other 
recent writers in his general estimate of Cau¬ 
casian scenery and cities, and he describes 
tolerably fully the strange rock-cut town of 
Uphlis Tzikhe. His Caucasian experiences 
end at Poti, where ho fails to avoid the in¬ 
evitable reference to Eden—of course Mark 
TaplcyV, not Adam’s. 


I must suggest that Poti has its name, not 
from Phasis, but from Palaiostom ; and that 
the Phasis, though muddy and smooth¬ 
flowing, scarcely deserves the epithet “ slug¬ 
gish,” having a current quite strong enough 
to embarrass the river steamboats which 
formerly plied on it. What authority is 
there for identifying Poti with Medea’s 
home ? Aea, according to general tradition, 
lay near the junction of the Rion and the 
Tzenis Tskali. I should not touch on these 
details if Mr. Bryce had not himself gone 
out of his way to accuse poets, “ from 
Apollonius Rhodius to Mr. William Morris,” 
of want of local accuracy in making no 
mention of the bar. Mr. Morris, as it hap¬ 
pens, does mention the bar, and that more 
than once. I have not referred to the 
classics. But surely a bar may grow in 
2,000 years. If this is not a sufficient 
plea, the cutting-up of Absyrtus might 
readily be rationalised into a discharge of 
ballast. Douglas W. Fbeshfield. 


Servetus and Calvin ; a Study of an import¬ 
ant Epoch in the Early History of the 
Reformation. By R. Willis, M.D. (Lon¬ 
don : Henry S. King & Co., 1877.) 

Apart from the melancholy interest attach¬ 
ing to his fate, the Spanish physician who 
was burned alive for heresy at Geneva, on 
October 27, 1553, would still remain one of 
the most interesting figures in the history 
of his time ; and Dr. Willis has done well 
in giving us this detailed account of the 
brilliant, versatile, ingenious, and deeply- 
wronged Michael Servetus. The sad story 
of his trial and death has, indeed, been 
often told, though not before, in English, in 
such detail as here; but his earlier career, 
from his first futile attempts to come to an 
understanding with the Swiss Reformers 
down to his appearance before the Inquisi¬ 
tion at Yienne, has received less attention 
than it deserves. For Servetus was one 
who in his life played many parts, and if 
there is room to doubt whether in anything 
he rose to the highest point of excellence, it 
may be said of him that he touched few 
things which he did not adorn. As editor 
of Ptolemy — Pirckheimer’s Ptolemy, to 
which he added scholia of his own—he ad¬ 
vanced the geographical knowledge of his 
age. As a mere youth, when he had only just 
attained his degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
he gave lectures on geography and astrology 
in Paris, which attracted large and distin¬ 
guished audiences, and proved highly lucra¬ 
tive to himself, until, having provoked the 
hostility of the medical faculty, they became 
the subject of a prosecution, and occasioned 
his removal elsewhere. In everything bold 
and self-reliant, as editor of Pagnini’s Bible 
he showed himself an independent and fear¬ 
less critic of Scripture. He made, or anti¬ 
cipated, a most important discovery in phy¬ 
siological science—that of the pulmonary cir¬ 
culation. For more than ten years he seems to 
have practised his profession at Vienne, where 
he resided under the patronage of the Arch¬ 
bishop Paumier, with distinguished success. 
But, above all things, Servetus was a reli¬ 
gious enthusiast in no common degree. Im¬ 
pressed with a profound conviction of the 
truth of his own views, he almost seems 


to have believed that he, a young man, and 
without any following, was destined to revo¬ 
lutionise theology, to restore Christianity to 
its primitive simplicity, and either to con¬ 
vert, or drive ignominiously from the field, 
the keenest logician, most vigorous intellect, 
and greatest Biblical scholar of the time. 

A certain want of judgment, and inability 
to estimate rightly the forces against which 
he was measuring himself, or reckless de- 
fiance of them, already appeared in the very | 
title of his earliest work, De Trinititit 
Error ibus, to which he actually put his name | 
in full. It was this extreme self-confidence ! 
and keen controversial zeal which drew down i 
on his devoted head the implacable wrath of ' 
Calvin, who—however contemptible the de¬ 
fence would be as a justification of his con- 1 
duct—can at least plead that he was not 
originally the aggressor. 

The life of such a man was surely worth 
writing, and Dr. Willis has written it well. 
Naturally, he does full justice to his hero’s 
remarkable discovery of the circulation of 
the blood from the heart through the Iubes, 
by which his attention was first happily 
drawn towards him ; and no one who reals 
his account of Servetus’s early studies in 
the medical school of Paris, under Winter 
and Du Bois, will be inclined to think tliat 
he merely hit upon the truth by happy acc • 
dent, or arrived at it otherwise than as a 
legitimate deduction from observed fact?. 

It was certainly unfortunate for Servetns's 
fame that instead of addressing directly the 
scientific ear of his time, he chose to wrap 
up his discovery in theological speculations 
which have now lost their value; but tba' 
was perhaps as much due to the spirit of the 
age as to his personal tendencies, and it 
should not prevent us from now amply re¬ 
cognising his merits as a scientific discoverer. 

It would be easier to take exception to onr 
author’s claim for Servetus as a Biblical 
critic worthy to be named with Spinoza, 
Astruc, and Eichhorn, The truth is that in 
the year 1542 he published an edition of 
Pagnini’s Bible, with some brief marginal 
annotations and a preface in which he urged 
the claims of the historical as distinguished 
from the prophetical sense of Scripture, and 
recommended the reader to make himselt 
acquainted both with the Hebrew language 
and with Hebrew history as preparatory to 
his studies. The text of this edition, not- j 
withstanding that Servetus pretends to base j 
it on a copy corrected by Pagniui’s own . 
hand, Dr. Willis assures us, differs hardly 
at all from that of Melchior Novesianus pub- ' 
lished the year before. The annotations— 
which he also attempts, contrary to all p M- . 
bability, to father on the worthy monk—are i 
unquestionably his own; but they are too 
brief and few to establish a character for 
great Biblical scholarship, and some of bis 
guesses—such as his identification of the 
Servant of Jehovah, in Isaiah, with Cyrus— 
are, it must be confessed, by no means 
happy. They show, indeed, that he had left 
the beaten track of Messianic interpretation, 
but can scarcely be held to prove any’ deep 
knowledge of the Scriptures in their original 
tongues. Ignorance of Greek, perhaps un¬ 
justly, but not without apparent ground, 
was flung in Servetus’s face by Calvin on 
the trial. It is not probable that he pos- 
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sessed more Hebrew than he would inevit¬ 
ably acquire by editing Pagnini’s index. 

It would be extremely difficult to tell the 
story of Servetus’s trial and martyrdom 
without appearing either as the accuser or 
the apologist of Calvin. Dr. Willis certainly 
does not conceal that his sympathies are 
entirely with the bold scientific investigator 
and religious reformer, but, while taking the 
worst view of Calvin’s conduct in the Trie 
and Arneys correspondence, not hesitating to 
charge him with the actual authorship of 
Trie’s letters, and withholding from him the 
benefit of the poor plea that he acted 
throughout according to the spirit of his 
age—Calvin, he maintains with some justice, 
knew better—he is, on the whole, tolerably 
forbearing in his tone towards the great 
Reformer. Indeed, sometimes he seems half 
inclined to charge on political necessity 
what many would not hesitate to ascribe 
to personal vindictiveness against a pre¬ 
sumptuous and tormenting opponent. That 
Servetns, previously to his arrest, had been 
in correspondence with the leaders of the 
libertine party in Geneva, however proba¬ 
ble in itself, there is no actual proof; 
and the one small item of evidence which 
Dr. Willis thinks he has discovered de¬ 
rives the force which he ascribes to it from 
his own misinterpretation. In order to 
show how impossible it was that he could 
have communicated with anyone, Serve- 
tus, who repeatedly denied the charge, men¬ 
tions the circumstance that at the inn 
where he stayed even his windows were 
nailed fast (“ Int. si depuis qu’il est ici, 
il a parle a personne. Rp. que non, si non 
k ceux de ceans qui Ini ont bailie k manger, 
et que meme on lui avoit cloud les fenetres”); 
and Dr. Willis maintains that this was done 
by his friends Berthelier and Perrin, who 
had heard of his presence from the printer 
Geroult, of Vienne, and wished to detain 
him for their own purposes, in order to 
prevent his escape. But Servetns was surely 
far too acute to give an answer which could 
only have tended to establish the very point 
he was wishing to deny, and neither, as Dr. 
Willis himself points out, was he understood 
by the court in this sense. Why, however, 
Servetns should have come to Geneva at all, 
why, still more, he should have remained 
there, unless he had been inspired by some 
vague hope of gaining a victory over Calvin 
with the aid of his political adversaries, and 
so revenging himself for his treachery in 
betraying him to the Inquisition, remains 
mysterious enough; and his own denials 
cannot, of course, be received as decisive. 
Dr. Willis may, therefore, be quite right in 
his suspicion. In concluding this notice, I 
will only add that in spite of a few inac¬ 
curacies—for example, citing Calvin’s great 
work as “ Institutiones ”—a few oversights, 
or misprints—“ Angleria ” nearly always for 
“ Anghiera ”—and a few ungrammatical 
sentences—for instance, on p. 106 —Dr. 
Willis has produced a work of very real 
value, and one with which the fixture student 
of the history of the Reformation will not 
be able easily to dispense. 

Robert B. Drcmmond. 


The Self-Made Man. Autobiography of Karl 
Friedrich von Kloden. Edited, with a 
Sketch of his After-life, by Max Jahn. 
In Two Volumes. (London : Strahan & 
Co., 1876.) 

A certain fascination attaches to such auto¬ 
biographies as undertake the history of 
an individual mind, its workings, and its 
straggles, which must have been felt by 
those who havo read the early chapters of 
De Qnincey, the more matter-of-fact autobio¬ 
graphy of Fynes Clinton, or the anonymous 
History of Individual Mind, sometimes at¬ 
tributed to Capel Lofft. The Self-Made Man 
has something of the same attraction, though 
it comes before us in a translation and con¬ 
cerns a foreigner. The individual who here 
retraces the straggles of a peculiarly active, 
persevering, and versatile career—a cadet of 
an old and noble family in the province of 
Altmark, whose grandsire had wrecked his 
patrimony, and wifose sire had run away and 
enlisted in the Prussian Horse Artillery, and 
dropped the Von before his name—achieves 
the feat of lifting himself out of the very 
depths of poverty and obscurity, to an 
honoured and prominent position as a lite¬ 
rary and scientific educationist. 

Both in her simple piety, and in her indus¬ 
try and sterling right principle, Christiane 
Kloden, nee Willmanns, doubtless influenced 
for good her first child that survived infancy, 
who was born in a room of the barracks at 
Berlin, where his father eked out his pay by 
some knowledge of gilding, and his mother 
brought more grist to the mill by knitting, 
and teaching knitting. While almost in his 
infancy he narrowly escaped the knife of a 
raving soldier, bent upon murdering a child, 
that by being executed for the crime he might 
escape the severities of his lot. We are told 
that the vulgar belief was “ that it was not 
so great a sin to kill children as grown¬ 
up people, for, while the latter were sent 
straight to judgment with their sins un¬ 
repented, innocent children were at once 
turned into angels” (p. 39). A period of 
grievous hardship came upon our hero’s 
mother and young family when in 1792 
Russia entered into an alliance with Austria 
against France. The father, who had be¬ 
come entitled to his pension, volunteered for 
a post in the hospital department. He could 
leave behind him but a miserable pittance ; 
and his wife’s two brothers, working gold¬ 
smiths at Bei'lin, were unable, even if dis¬ 
posed, to lend much help to their married 
sister, whose family was increasing. Great 
as were her sufferings and privations, how¬ 
ever, and bitter as was her regret that she 
could give her boy next to no education, it 
was a greater pang to this good woman to 
find that her husband came home with a 
taste for drinking habits, which were only en¬ 
couraged by his appointment as Inspector 
of Excise at Preussich-Friedland in West 
Prussia, whither all the family migrated in 
1793. From a dame-school, where nothing 
was taught, young Kloden was sent after a 
time to the Town School, where he learnt no¬ 
thing. Discipline meant the cane : and in¬ 
struction a parrot-like Bible-lesson, with no 
explanation. Here, he tells us, he learned 
“ never to think of Christian doctrine but as 
a peevish man in a grey coat, with his grand¬ 


father’s face, and clumsy slippers on his feet 
which prevented his walking,” a not inapt 
personification of the small compendium of 
dogmas the pupils bad to commit to memory. 
When the family moved to the gate-house 
at Miirkisch-Friedland, the boy found movo 
public means of instruction in the Rabbi’s 
seminary of this Jewish German town, the 
curious customs and population of which 
doubtless enlarged his observation. Here 
he fell in with and devoured Campe’s Sides 
Family Robinson, and got from it not only 
all the amusement which other children 
do, but many maxims as to life, morality, 
and learning, which they omit. He dates to 
this experience in his boyhood one of his 
life-maxims—“ that it is better to read two 
books attentively and several times over than 
ten hastily and superficially ; and that the 
value of books is not determined so much 
by what they are in themselves as by their 
effect on those who read them.” Here he 
picked up some Latin and arithmetic, and at 
the same time acquired a knowledge of the 
flute, and took pains with mathematics. It 
was during his residence at this town that he 
became to some extent a vegetarian, from 
resentment at the slaughter of poultry for 
household purposes. 

Days of greater trial were in store for him 
when, declining openings to be a musician 
or an architect, he went into his uncle’s 
trade as a goldsmith, and had to endure for 
five - years of apprenticeship the morose¬ 
ness of his mother’s nearest relative, and the 
vulgar airs of his aunt and her mother. All 
the housework and a good part of the cook¬ 
ing was laid upon him, and as he was ill-fed 
into the bargain, he acquired the habit of 
eating by stealth “ more than was needed 
for tasting purposes.” It suggests a question 
of casuistry how far this comes under the 
head of picking and stealing; but more 
edifying is the contemplation of the youth’s 
thirst for improvement. He contrived to 
learn and perfect himself in French, making 
up for the lack of a teacher to correct his 
exercises by leaving what he had written 
until after he had gone further, and could dis¬ 
cover his own faults by the light of increased 
knowledge. He managed to learn drawing 
at the “ School of Arts and Trades,” and 
having become interested in Italian history 
and topography did not rest till he acquired 
the language. Another very valuable acqui¬ 
sition, amid great difficulties, was that of 
“ engraving,” which he made so profitable 
by degrees as to become eventually an en¬ 
graver on copper and the trusted employe of 
the great Berlin map-dealers, Schropp and 
Co., in which capacity he drew the maps of 
Ancient Italy for Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
We are of course anticipating a little, for it 
was long ere he could emancipate himself 
from his uncle’s bondage, which, however, 
became more tolerable as the business im¬ 
proved through the autobiographer’s inge¬ 
nuity and industry. Meanwhile Kloden 
occupied his leisure with learning the guitar 
and dancing; and after one or two futile 
love-passages he married, in 1809, the elder 
daughter of Heye, the clerk of the Bohemian 
Church at Berlin. 

From this time his steps up the ladder of 
self-elevation were sure, if at first slow. His 
wife was a prudent, notable helpmate. Her 
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husband was active-minded, resolute, and 
antiring in self-improvement. He lost no 
chance of mastering physical geography, 
and in connexion with it mineralogy, 
geology, and “ anything and everything 
which came in his way.” Map-making 
and engraving were his chief work, the 
changes in the limits and frontiers of 
Continental nations during the military suc¬ 
cesses of Napoleon rendering the demand 
for maps fast and frequent. In 1813, when 
the Landsturm was called out, our engraver 
had to turn engineer, and though his work 
was never submitted to the crucial test of a 
siege, his superintendence of the workmen 
and his intelligent direction of the construc¬ 
tion of the defences of Berlin won him high 
credit. Before this time he had become 
connected with a great educational esta¬ 
blishment, the Plamann Institute, where 
he enjoyed the society and lectures of 
•learned colleagues and kept himself up to 
the mark of his improved prospects and 
fortunes. Among others who extended to 
him friendly interest and notice was the 
great German scholar, F. A. Wolf, and 
when at length he entered the university 
he attracted the notice also of the Hebrew 
Professor, De Wette. In 1817 the Prus¬ 
sian Government recognised his ability 
and energy by appointing him Director of 
the Seminary for Schoolmasters at Potsdam; 
and after he had established this on a sound 
footing, and worked there for some seven 
years, he was advanced to the head-master¬ 
ship of the Gewerbe, or “ technical ” school 
for people engaged in the “ higher classes of 
industries,” the plan for which ho had 
already drawn up for the Government. 
With the staunch support of a like-minded 
patron, Herr Von Barenspriig, he sur¬ 
mounted the difficulties which beset the 
infant institution, gathered round him the 
ablest professors, and enjoyed the sympathy of 
such men as Goethe and Neander. Occupying 
himself at by-times with the publication of 
works on geology, astronomy, and history, he 
went on as Director of the Technical School, 
surrounded with troops of friends, and 
loaded with literary and scientific diplomas 
and compliments, until his death at the age 
of seventy in 1856. 

The volumes published by Messrs. Stra- 
han and Co. are so handsomely printed 
as to make the length of the autobiography 
and appendix comparatively unfelt. They 
have, as we began by saying, a singular fasci¬ 
nation, which is due in some measure to the 
stirring scenes and times of this extraordinary 
man’s life-romance; but most of all to the 
autobiographer’s engaging frankness, which 
records all his doubts and weaknesses, and 
relates ■with candour and observant intro¬ 
spection the workings of an individual mind. 
Very interesting is the insight gained by the 
reader into the writer’s religious opinions, 
which substantially withstood disturbing in¬ 
fluences through the principles which he im¬ 
bibed from his mother. He owed much, too, 
in mature life to a good, sensible wife; though 
it is an amusing confession of his autobio¬ 
graphy that he once wavered in his devotion 
to her. “ It was with great concern that I 
discovered,” he writes in his account of a 
visit to a Superintendent Meyer, “ that 
Ulrica [one of his host’s daughters] had made 


no ordinary impression on me ; ” and, though 
he straggled against this growing passion, he 
adds a remark which indicates that his 
eventual steadfastness to his excellent wife 
was assisted by his inability to decide which 
of the sisters, Ulrica, Theresa, or Emily, had 
made the deepest impression on him. This 
odd confession is quite upon a par with 
that of his illicit tasting of the dishes 
he had to cook in his boy-of-all-work days ; 
but it is an earnest of the quaint self-de¬ 
scription which constitutes the attraction of 
the book. James Davies. 


The Towneley MSS. English Jacobite 
Ballads, Songs and Satires, &c. From 
the MSS. at Towneley Hall, Lancashire. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Illustrations, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
(Printed for Private Circulation, 1877.) 

It would be difficult to find in the whole 
realm of antiquarian literature a volume 
with a more attractive title-page than this. 
Unfortunately, the charm ends there ; the 
contents can only give the reader a poignant 
feeling of disappointment. He has probably 
read the story of the rebellion of 1745 in 
one of the glowing volumes which have 
chronicled its rise and fall, and followed 
with unflagging interest the chequered 
career of the “ Bonnie Prince.” With an 
imagination fired by the Jacobite ballads 
familiar to him in the relics of Hogg, he 
eagerly enters upon the perusal of this hand¬ 
some volume. A few pagos are sufficient to 
dispel the illusion ; he awakes to the sad 
knowledge that the poetic glow of the old 
songs has been infused into them by the 
genius of Scott, or some other of the mighty 
minstrels of the North, and that the genuine 
poems of the Jacobites arc cold and lifeless 
productions. Mr. Grosart is not ignorant 
of this mournful fact, but finds in the 
deadness of these pages a more perfect 
witness of the “ profound hold ” that the 
Prince had over Scotland and some parts 
of England. A recognition of the truth of 
this argument must not be construed into 
approval of the labour of publishing and 
annotating 130 pages of verse, destitute, 
with a few exceptions, and these already 
familiar, of any poetic fire or satiric force. 

These ballads lay unknown in the library 
of the old hall of the Towneleys, until they 
were brought to light by Mr. Knowles and 
introduced to public notice in the fourth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com¬ 
mission. Among the points settled by their 
discovery may be reckoned the proper title 
of the poem printed by Hogg as “ Towly’s 
Ghost,” though with a strong suspicion 
on his part that it should have been 
called “ Towneley’s Ghost,” and that its 
hero should have been identified with the 
Colonel Francis Towneley who joined the 
Prince in his march to Derby and suffered 
the penalty of death upon the scaffold. The 
unearthing of these manuscripts changes 
Hogg’s reasonable suspicion into a certainty. 
In the very interesting account of Colonel 
Towneley printed in Mr. Grosart’s Introduc¬ 
tion, the assertion of some authorities that 
the unfortunate gentleman’s head was ex¬ 
posed on Temple Bar is said to be a mistake. 
We prefer to cling to the accuracy of the 


original statement. “ Everybody’s John 
Taylor,” as we learn from the Records of hit 
Life, not only recollected seeing Towneley’s 
head upon the pole, but had learnt the 
manner in which it was clandestinely re¬ 
moved by some friends of the family. The 
violence and fury everywhere apparent in 
these pages are but sorry substitutes for the 
want of pathos and sentiment; the saeva in. 
dignatio is written throughout in the largest 
of letters, but produces only verses without 
poetry. We cannot blame the sympathisers 
with the fallen race of the Stuarts for the heat 
of their invectives against the Murray who 
turned king’s evidence. Judas and Murray 
went naturally “hand-in-band in song,”and 
the epigrams which a previous age had 
pinned to the coat of Bishop Burnet were, 
mutato nomine, adapted to the memory of the 
unhappy renegade. Neither can we expect 
the sympathisers of the Prince hunted for his 
life in the Highlands to deal gently with the 
character of the Duke of Cumberland. The 
very nation which, in the heat of passion, 
showed no resentment at the excesses of the 
Duke’s soldiers, very soon learnt to smile 
with indifference at the virulence with which 
the Jacobite satirists attacked his character. 
Who, however, can offer any excuse for the 
bitter attack on Kilmarnock and Cromarty 
for expressing their remorse for their bad 
conduct, or pardon the passion with which 
the memory of Lord George Murray is 
assailed ? Where so much coarse rant 
and inarticulate passion is found the 
wearied reader may pass unnoticed the few 
poetic lines or stinging sarcasms which may 
be gleaned in these pages. A stanza 
(p. 6) of a song written in 1747 is 
a curious anticipation of the mixed feel¬ 
ings of contempt and indifference which 
found on the death of George II.’s eldest 
son national expression in the well-known 
lines, “ Here lies Fred; ” the reference to 
the Dutch (p. 112), as “ better far to receive 
than to give or restore,” may recall the re¬ 
collection of Canning’s estimate of their 
fault “ in giving too little and asking too 
much; ” while the caustic advice to the 
shepherd in another song, “ Leave thy sheep 
to thomselves like a true English priest,” 
may serve to rouse the reader from the dnl- 
ness brought on by the perusal of the pre¬ 
ceding pages. The song “What’s the 
spring, breathing jessamineandrose?”(p. 85) 
is the freshest poem in the collection. It 
has, however, been printed, though incor¬ 
rectly, in several previous collections, and 
Smollett’s poem of “ The tears of Scotland” 
may be found in a score of volumes. Some 
of the lines in the epitaph on Queen Caro¬ 
line, in which Chesterfield let loose passions 
which had been kept in check during the 
years of her life, are worthy of quotation; 
they have been sought for in vain by many 
students, including a noble historian:— 

“ Here lies, unpityed both by Church and State, 

The subject of their flattery and hate: 

Flattered by those on whom her favours flown, 

Hated for favours impiously bestowed; 

Promoted luxury, encouraged vice, 

Herself a slave to sordid avarice : 

Fawning and haughty; when familiar rode; 

And, never gracious, seemed but to delude: 

To her own offspring mercy she deny’d, 

And unforgiving, unforgiven Died.” 
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With regard to the prose of the collection 
we can speak in warmer terms of praise. 
The declaration issued by the Young Pre¬ 
tender from Holyrood on October 10, 1745, 
is a stirring production, well worthy of 
the object for which it was composed; 
and the letter to the Archbishop of York, 
a prelate especially obnoxious to the Jacob¬ 
ites as presiding with vigour over the York¬ 
shire meeting for supporting the canse of 
the Georges, is the work of a man who 
knew, not only how to select his points, 
but to place them before his readers in the 
clearest light. 

The reputation which Mr. Grosart has 
painfully earned for editing the works of 
the Elizabethan poets could not but strongly 
influence the reader’s judgment in favour of 
a kindly consideration of his labours in 
another field of literature. In spite of this 
pardonable bias we cannot be blind to the 
faults which force themselves upon our 
sight in the annotations to this volnme. In 
many instances the notes are unnecessarily 
diffuse, and in others they are marred by 
numerous inaccuracies. No one is likely to 
enter upon the pernsal of these pages with¬ 
out some slight knowledge of the heroes of 
previous generations; the veriest tyro in 
English history may be assumed to know 
that “ usurping Nassau ” stands for Wil¬ 
liam III., “ Old Noll ” for Oliver Cromwell, 
and that when the words “ Billy, my Dar¬ 
ling and Bloodthirsty Boy,” are put into the 
mouth of George II. they must necessarily 
refer to the Duke of Cumberland. When 
an explanation of an obscure passage would 
be of service to the reader, the editor’s as¬ 
sistance serves only to mislead. A satire of 
a different style from most of those in this 
collection strings together the places and 
honours which were scattered broadcast in 
all ranks of the peerage after the fall of 
George II.’s great Minister. It commences 
with the statement that of all the jobs 
transacted in England none was “ ever like 
the last, e’en in the days of Robin.” On 
this Mr. Grosart ludicrously says, “ Robin 
=Robin Hood ? ” We should have thought 
that, even if the editor had been ignorant 
of the fact that Sir Robert Walpole was 
often dubbed in verse and prose by the title 
of Robin, the sense of the passage, and the 
certain date of the poem, would have led him 
to the conclusion that that great Minister 
was meant. An allusion in the same satire 
to the “valiant Charles of Sweden ” is ex¬ 
plained as referring to Charles X. of Sweden, 
who died in 1660 ; the reference must of 
course be to Charles XII., the schoolboy’s 
hero of “ a petty fortress and a dubious 
hand.” A poem at page 89 on Prince 
Charles’s forcible ejectment from Paris 
stigmatises “ this inglorious peace by St. 
Severin.” To this is appended the fol¬ 
lowing note “ St. Scverin’s day is Octo¬ 
ber 23. One so named was Archbishop of 
Cologne, A.D. 400 ; another (St. Severin, of 
Turin) was patron of Bordeaux.” What 
ideas Mr. Grosart had in his mind of the 
meaning of the line, even with this informa¬ 
tion, it would be difficult to discover. The 
simple explanation is that the negotiations 
of the treaty between England and France, 
under which the young Prince was excluded 
from the latter country, were arranged on 


tho part of the French Government by 
Count St. Severin. To crown all, it 
must bo added that tho spirited satire, so 
strangely elucidated by Mr. Grosart, may 
be found among the poems of so well 
known a man as Sir Charles Hanbnry Wil¬ 
liams. Tho “ glorious ” 10th of June, the 
happy day of the birth of the Chevalier 
St. George, is honoured by two poems 
hitherto anonymous, but assigned in tho 
Tnauiey MSS. to “Mr. David Morgan.” 
Mr. Grosart adds the remark, “ Morgan is un¬ 
known to mo.” Wo have no reason to doubt 
tho accuracy of his statement, but we must 
own to a feeling of surprise that an editor 
of a collection of Jacobite ballads is un¬ 
aware of the circumstance that a barrister 
named David Morgan was executed with 
Colonel Towneloy and others at Kennington 
Common on July 30, 1746. Mr. Grosart 
should be on his guard lest, by his attempts 
to explain the writers of the last century, 
he should recklessly squander the fair fame 
acquired by accurate knowledge of the 
poems of a greater era and by his laborious 
researches into the lives of their authors. 

W. P. Courtney. 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms. Compiled and arranged by the 
Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L.,F.S.A., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. With 
numerous Ulnstrationson Wood. (London: 
Bernard Quaritcb, 1877.) 

Onk outcome of that singular movement 
which in its artistic aspect is known as tho 
“ Gothic Revival,” and whose literary roots 
lie in the nearly simultaneous publication of 
Bishdp Percy’s Rcligucs of Ancient English 
Poetry . and Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto in 1765, has been the re-minting of 
a largo number of obsolete or technical 
words, notably such as belong to Pointed 
architecture, which are now of sufficiently 
frequent occurrence to attract attention by 
their iteration, though not familiar enough 
to the majority of the readers of current 
literature to enable them to dispense with a 
glossary of some kind. The idea of com¬ 
piling such a work is not a new one, for, 
without counting the great work of Du 
Cange, whoso range is far wider, tho task 
was achieved with a considerable measure of 
success by the learned Maltese brothers 
Domenico and Carlo Macri in their Hiero- 
lexicon , published at Rome in 1677 as a folio 
of nearly 700 pages, which gives explana¬ 
tions of ecclesiastical vocables, as well as of 
difficult phrases in the Vulgate and the Latin 
Fathers. Among ourselves, until quite lately, 
it was difficult to obtain any glossaries of the 
sort save for architectural terms, but Dr. Lee, 
who began the volume before us in 1854, 
as he states in his preface, has been pre¬ 
ceded in the field by two competitors, Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott, whose Sacred Archaeo- 
logy appeared in 1868, and Mr. Orby Shipley, 
who issued his Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms in 1872. The latter of these volumes 
differs in plan from Dr. Lee’s, by under¬ 
taking to cover much more ground, inas¬ 
much as it ranges over the fields of bymno- 
logy, dogma, canon law, and other cognate 
subjects, and aims at no more than giving 
the briefest possible definition of the voca¬ 


bles it explains, so that they are very much 
more numerous than those in the newer work. 
Its extremo compression, however, precludes 
more than the barest gloss in each case, and 
admits of none of the detail often necessary 
to clear understanding. Mr. Walcott’s book, 
on the other hand, is very similar to Dr. 
Leo’s in bulk and plan, though compiled 
with more special reference to art, and there 
are many articles treated in considerable 
detail. In one by no moans unimportant 
respect the last of the throe has the advan¬ 
tage over its precursors, in that it is illus¬ 
trated by about 120 woodcuts, judiciously 
chosen and satisfactorily executed. But Dr. 
Lee has unfortunately seemed to consider 
himself bound not to avail himself of the 
labours of his immediate predecessors, in¬ 
asmuch as the two works named above 
in conjunction with his are not cited 
by him in the list of books con¬ 
sulted for the compilation of his Glossary. 
This must bo regarded as an error of judg¬ 
ment, sinco a dictionary is not a kind of 
work in which originality is of moment, and 
there is a broad practical and moral differ¬ 
ence between piracy and reasonable use of 
former labours. The practical result is that 
persons who are interested in the subjects of 
Dr. Lee’s volnme will find themselves dis¬ 
appointed if they trnst to its containing all 
the known and tabulated words which fall 
within its declared range, which is precisely 
what the latest published special glossary of 
any kind ought at the least to do, even if it 
add nothing of its very own. Dr. Leo has 
many words which do not occur in Mr. 
Walcott’s dictionary, and some which are 
not in Mr. Shipley’s ; but on the other hand, 
each of his predecessors gives numerous 
vocables which wo have a right to expect 
from him, but which he omits. Nor are 
they invariably minor or recondite terms. 
Thus, architectural words fall within the 
plan of the work, but the very first which 
occurs in every architectural glossary, 
namely “Abacus,” is missing, though given 
by both Walcott and Shipley. Nor can we 
find “Corbel,” “Impost,” “Rampant 
Arch,” or “ Soffit,” albeit their right to .ap¬ 
pear is quite as good as that of “ Gurgoyle,” 

“ King-post,” “ Splay,” and “ Triforium,” 
which do occur. The same defect runs 
through other subjects as well as architec¬ 
ture, even such a word as “ Ad vowson ” being 
absent; and therefore the book will not stand 
in the place of all others for its purpose, 
though its additional vocables are sufficiently 
numerous to make it a useful contribution 
towards a future Glossary. 

A more important question, however, next 
arises—namely, that of clearness and accu¬ 
racy. And here it is not practicable to ex¬ 
press an uumixedly favourable opinion. The 
art of definition is by no means an easy one, 
as all persons who have ever compiled a 
Glossary know full well, and Dr. Lee’s ex¬ 
planations are often deficient in crispness 
and brevity, even where he enters into no 
archaeological details, and intends mere 
definition. Take “Aspergillum” as an 
example:— 


“ An instrument with which to sprinkle Blessed 
or Holy Water, sometimes called a ‘ Sprinkler/ 
It cousists of a short handle of wood or metal, 
at the top of which is a circular brush of horse- 
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hair, which, being dipped in the Holy-water 
vessel, ia shaken towards, or over, the congrega¬ 
tion or subject to receive it.” 

Fifty-five words. Mr. Walcott, whose forte 
is not terseness, puts it in half the number, 
and gives an additional fact, thus:— 

“ Aspergil , the Sprinkler. A brush used in scat¬ 
tering holy-water contained in the holy-water vat. 
It was made of hyssop, in allusion to the prayer 
in the Miserere.” 

Mr. Shipley is much briefer:—“ A holy- 
water brush used in the Asperges." And, 
long as Dr. Lee’s gloss is, it fails by reason 
of aiming at minute definition, for some as- 
pergils are not brushes at all, but are con¬ 
structed with a hollow metal top, pierced 
with holes like the rose of a watering-pot, 
and containing a sponge. Nor is the value 
of such an entry as this very obvious, espe- I 
oially as even the facts it contains are given 
more briefly in an earlier item :— 

Audible Voice. —A term found in the rubric 
of the Book of Common Prayer to indicate in 
what manner certain public prayers are to be sung 
or said. Anciently, the ‘ Our Father ’ and the 
‘ Hail Mary ’ at the commencement of the Hours 
were said secretly; now, however, the former 
prayer is directed to be said ‘with an audible 
voice.’ ” 

The construction of this last sentence, more¬ 
over, is such that a person not versed in the 
subject might readily suppose that the 
change referred to applies to the modern 
recitation of the Hours in the Latin Church. 
This kind of fault, however, is only one of 
style, not a very material defect in a dic¬ 
tionary, which is seldom read for the sake 
of literary graces, and it may therefore be 
readily condoned. But the graver charge 
of inaccuracy lies against several of the 
entries, especially such as deal with theology, 
which ought to have been submitted, one 
and all, to careful revision by archaeological 
scholars before publication. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


Commentaries, on the Liberty of the Subject 
and the Laws of England relating to the 
Security of the Person. By James Pater¬ 
son, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 

Under this title Mr. Paterson has given us 
in a popular form a modern commentary 
upon the subject-matter of the first and 
fourth volumes of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
the Rights of Persons and Public Wrongs. 
We welcome this book from one point of 
view most heartily. Mr. Paterson is not 
afraid to express his admiration for Black- 
stone’s great work. He says :—“ The gene¬ 
ration of Englishmen since his [Blackstone’s] 
day have been indebted to him for nearly all 
they have learnt of the wisdom of that civil 
polity and well-balanced system of laws 
which he professed to expound." 

Mr. Paterson objects to all the popular 
divisions of law. He states that “ none of 
the current divisions of the law carries on 
its face with sufficient clearness the reasons 
for its existence; ” and he constructs a new 
division of the whole law according to the 
subjects of occupation. His two great 
divisions are Substantive and Administra¬ 
tive Law ; the first he subdivides into seven 
parts:—1. Security of the person ; 2. Se¬ 
curity of property ; 3. Security of marriage; 


4. Security of public worship; 5. Security 
of thought, speech, and character; 6. Se¬ 
curity of contract; 7. Security of foreigners. 
Administrative Law he subdivides into 
three parts—the Judicature, the Legisla¬ 
ture, and the Executive government. But it 
seems to us that the divisions of Mr. Pater¬ 
son are open to precisely the same objections 
that he makes to the current division of 
law. For instance, why should foreigners 
form a class by themselves ? The law in this 
country has been gradually assimilating the 
status of foreigners and citizens, and surely 
the head of Security of the Person would also 
include the security of the person of foreigners. 
Again, exception might be taken to the 
divisions into Substantive and Administra¬ 
tive. If the division of Security to the Per¬ 
son is to be complete, it should show the 
remedies the law provides for any wrongs 
done to the person and how to enforce them ; 
but this it does not do. How those re¬ 
medies are to be enforced belongs to another 
divisiou—the Judicature. 

Mr. Paterson devotes some space to an¬ 
swering Bentham’s and Austin’s attacks upon 
judge-made law. Far from sharing Austin’s 
opinion that judge-made law is an illegiti¬ 
mate statute—vague, hasty, incoherent, ex 
post facto, and nowhere authentically re¬ 
corded—Mr. Paterson regards it as erecting 
finger-posts for travellers, and assisting the 
public in feeling their way through future 
complications in the business of life ; and he 
cites as an example of that class of law the 
liability of a master for injury to a servant 
caused by the negligence of a fellow-servant. 
We think that Mr. Paterson goes rather too 
far in the opposite direction. Judge-made law 
is a necessary evil, and to it is to be ascribed 
the glorious uncertainty of the law. Accord¬ 
ing to English theory cases can be found to 
establish anything ; and the great confusion 
of the English law arises from the number 
of decisions of courts of co-ordinate juris¬ 
diction. That it is a necessity must be ad¬ 
mitted, but it is a necessity tliat does not 
form either to the lawyer or the layman a 
source of unmixed gratification. 

Mr. Paterson discusses at some length the 
law of murder, and shows very clearly the 
unsatisfactory state of the law on the subject 
as it now stands. Murder is killing without 
just cause or excuse. What is just cause 
or excuse ? We agree with him that the 
answer to this question requires explana¬ 
tions and reference to nearly all the lawful 
occupations of mankind; but we do not 
agree that the difficulty of the subject, 
though very great, “is altogether ineradi¬ 
cable.” We wish Mr. Paterson had de¬ 
voted more space to a very interesting 
point—how murder, which originally meant 
only secret killing, came at last to include 
all kinds of malicious killing. 

Mr. Paterson next takes up the subject of 
the poor-law and rating, and with many of 
his remarks we cordially agree — with 
none more than where he states that in 
the present day the poor-law is involved in 
a crude and unwieldy mass of undigested 
material, which it requires the greatest time 
and skill for a select few to comprehend and 
apply ; and it is left in such a state as if it 
was not, and never could be, any human 
being’s interest or desire to know the details. 


With regard to the liberty of the subject 
proper, but a small space of Mr. Paterson’s 
two volumes is given to it, and here it is 
that we have most reason to differ from onr 
author. Speaking of the case of the Five 
Knights, he says the court did not found 
their decision on principle, but on precedent, 
and gives this as a reason why the prejudice 
of the people against courts blindly following 
precedent has been firmly rooted from that 
day to this. Upon what would the case have 
been decided but upon precedents ? Were 
the judges to have cast all law to the winds, 
and decided upon some principles that were 
then fashionable ? Surely it is making 
Darnel’s trial something more than a leading 
case to attribute to it the hatred to judge- 
made law, even if, which is very doubtful, 
such hatred then existe 1. 

With regard to the case of Eliot ami 
Seldeu, Mr. Paterson, we think, is under a 
mistake when he says :—“ Notwithstanding, 
however, that solemn settlement [the Peti¬ 
tion of Right] of this vital point of law, 
Selden and others were in the following year 
committed on a somewhat similar warrant, 
though the proceeding was not argued out a 
second time, owing to their release.” The 
original warrant under which the prisoners 
were committed did not express the cause, 
and therefore was contrary to the Petition of 
Right; but on the prisoners applying for 
their habeas corpus, a second warrant was 
issued, in which the cause was shown; and 
the case was not argued, not owing to their 
release, but because the Crown abandoned 
the point, the Judges, at the instigation of 
the Government, offering to accept bail, 
though on conditions which were unaccept¬ 
able to the prisoners. 

But, in spite of some faults, we can on the 
whole speak very highly of Mr. Paterson’s 
book. It contains a great amount of in¬ 
formation, that would otherwise have to be 
sought for in very inaccessible places, given 
in a popular and accessible form ; and if we 
accept Mr. Paterson’s definition of the 
liberty of the subject, his work forms the 
best digest we know of that branch of the 
law. J. W. Willis Bond. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Siege of Vienna. A Tale of 16bl. ; 

From the German of Caroline Pichler. 

In Three Volumes. (London: Samuel 
Tinsley, 1877.) 

Hetty's Strange History. By the Author ot 
“ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.’’ “ No Name 
Series.” (Boston: Roberta Brothers,18 '<•) 
Beediford Holm. By Thomas Rowland 
S. Kemp. (London : Remington & Co., 

1877.) 

The German historical novel called flu 
Siege of Vienna is a ponderous production. 
There is a great amount of material in 
chiefly of the character of dry records. 
These lose most of the vitality they c rer 
possessed in the process of translation! 
so that when the story finally reaches u>, 
the elements of fancy and imagina i® 
have vanished, and the residuum is n ea ■' 

It has for its subject one of the most stirring 
and eventful periods in the history 
Austria. The advance of the Turks uni 
the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha, to 
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very walls of the city ; the almost hopeless 
condition of the inhabitants, and their glori- 
ons relief by John Sobieski of Poland, are 
materials ont of which a picturesque and 
romantic story might have been made. As 
it is, the author handles her subject feebly. 
She gets a certain grasp of dramatic ele¬ 
ments in it, and forcible situations; but, 
having got them, she is unable to use them, 
and they slip through her hands without 
having visibly heightened the effect of the 
story. The heroines are two beautiful 
sisters, Ludmilla and Katharine von Vol- 
kersdorf. The elder sister is vowed by her 
mother to a convent, and grows up with a 
“ vocation.” The younger sister is be¬ 
trothed by her father to a young noble, 
named Sandor Szalatinsky, living on the 
borders of Poland. The beautiful Ludmilla, 
however, is unfaithful to her vocation, and 
cannot resist the fascinations of a certain 
mysterious Count Zriny, a great favourite 
of the Emperor Leopold’s, but also one 
of the disaffected Hungarian nobles who 
allied themselves with the Turks at this 
time. With the treacherous count she 
elopes; and in his character and career lie 
whatever elements of interest the story con¬ 
tains. His character is one which a firmer 
conception and creative power would have 
made a centre of interest in the plot; but 
it is only in one scene that we are made 
to feel this possibility. This is when he 
is endeavouring to betray the emperor, 
who has been his friend. Zriny, in league 
with the Turks, is to persuade the emperor, 
in his flight from Vienna, to take a road 
which will inevitably throw him into the 
hands of the enemy. Leopold, who is much 
attached to him, and believes in his fidelity, 
is persuaded by him, and gives orders for 
flight by this fatal road. The scene is a 
fine one—the struggle in the mind of the 
betrayer, the endeavour to believe in him¬ 
self as a benefactor to Hungary at the 
sacrifice of his own morality, the final 
triumph of his affection for the emperor, 
and subsequent insanity, ought to have been 
sufficient to redeem the dulness of the rest 
of the plot; but this all happens early in 
the second volume, and the remainder of the 
hook is taken up with the troubles of 
Katharine, the second of the beautiful sisters, 
whose mother wishes to expiate Ludmilla’s 
crime by devoting her other daughter to a 
oonvent. Katharine, who had been fas¬ 
cinated in her early days by Count Zriny, 
afterwards discovers that she cares for her 
betrothed, Sandor Szalatinsky, and resists 
the idea of the convent. The siege happily 
delays her fate; there comes a joyous day 
when her lover enters Vienna as victor with 
John Sobieski; there is a grand Te Deum 
in the cathedral, and a sermon which had 
for its text, in honour of the Polish con¬ 
queror, “ There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.” The unfortunate 
Ludmilla returns at the right moment from 
the deathbed of her insane husband, and 
devotes herself to the convent, and Katha¬ 
rine is made happy. 

It is a curious change, to turn from 
Hungarian plots, from emperors and 
traitors, and Turkish armies and besieged 
walls, to a quiet story of American life. 
But Hetty's Strange History will interest 


many more readers than The Siege of 
Vienna. It is the story of a woman who 
impresses us so much at first with her good 
sense and calm judgment that we are not 
prepared for her exceedingly melodramatic 
conduct at the end, and we think the two 
parts of her history do not quite agree. It 
has been said “ there is no fool like an old 
fool; ” but that a woman whose hair has 
grown grey, and who has never shown any 
tendency to insanity, should, for no ap¬ 
parent reason except a jealous and unjusti¬ 
fied fear that her husband prefers some one 
else, let him believe that she is drowned, 
and put up a neat tablet to her memory, is 
incomprehensible. Yet the story is written 
with vigour and with sympathy, and the 
early part is full of beauty, especially the 
relation of Hetty’s goodness to the young 
wife who had erred, and had “ found that 
if there is a pitiless community in this 
world, it is a small New England village.” 
We are given the reasons for such pitiless¬ 
ness in a few forcible words : “ Calvinism, in 
its sternest aspects, broods over it; narrow¬ 
ness and monotony make rigid the hearts 
which theology has chilled; and a grim 
Pharisaism, born of a certain sort of intel¬ 
lectual keen-wittedness, completes the cruel 
inhumanity.” In six years Hetty Green 
was the only woman who had spoken a kind 
word to the young girl who had sinned and 
suffered, and was endeavouring as wife and 
mother to retrieve the past. Hetty takes 
Sally and her husband to live with her, nurses 
her in illness, gives the support to her moral 
nature for which it is blindly feeling, and 
redeems her. This episode, and the vigorous 
strokes with which the capable, self-de¬ 
pendent, and generous woman of New 
England is drawn remain with us after the 
remembrance of the sensational denouement 
has passed away. 

The wordiness and weakness of Beediford 
Holm are brought out into strong contrast 
with the terseness and humour of this Ameri¬ 
can story. Both books represent quiet farm- 
life and the interests of small communities ; 
both are the chronicles of love which does not 
run smooth; but one story represents living 
people, and the other lay figures. Beediford 
Holm is a story which leaves no very definite 
impression on the mind. There is a quarrel¬ 
some old farmer in it with a pretty daughter, 
May, who has two lovers. May is engaged 
first to one lover and then to the other. When 
she was engaged to the first “ they paced 
slowly along the tortuous paths of an orchard. 
The air was fragrant with apples, pears, and 
plums—an odour like the taste of old wine 
(if odour can be tasted) appealed to George’s 
palate, and he was dimly conscious of a feel¬ 
ing which he termed aesthetic, but which 
was really sensuous.” But by-and-by 
George finds an unknown father, and goes 
abroad with him, and then May engages 
herself to his rival Stephen, and is shot by 
her own father who takes her for a robber in 
the moonlight. She manages to recover from 
her wound and is married ; and when George 
comes back he finds her in a comfortable 
home with two tiny children, respectively 
named May and George, whereupon lie, 
having believed till that moment that he has 
come back to marry her, grips the hand of 
her husband with friendliness “ as though 


nothing but death should part them,” and 
“ before sunset has buried his youth with all 
its love, regrets, and memories,” which was 
certainly sensible on his part. 

P. M. Owen. 


RECENT VERSE. 

The Book of Psalms. Literally rendered in Verse. 
By the Marquis of Lome. (Macmillan and Oo.) 
Lord Lomo in his Preface reduces the literary pre¬ 
tensions of his metrical version of the Psalms to 
a minimum. It is an experiment made with the 
object of supplying the Scottish Churches with a 
substitute for the Psalter of Rous which shall at 
least not offend by false rhymes, and the language 
of which shall adhere as closely as possible to that 
of the Bible. The author has, he tells us, been 
engaged in an irksome labour, feeling “ that it is 
a mistake to twist into rhvme the beautiful prose 
of the original.” Only a bigoted adherent of an¬ 
tiquity could deny that upon the whole Lord 
Lome's version is more tolerable than that which 
it aspires to displace. There are some passages 
of simple strength, occasionally rising to a plain 
grandeur, in the authorised Scottish version, but 
it also contains passages which might serve as 
admirable examples of “ the art of sinking.” To 
hear the following verse sung, with the “ repeats ” 
so dear to loud-lunged precentors, must test the 
gravity of some of the younger members of a con¬ 
gregation in North Britain:— 

“ When they me saw, they from ms fled. 

Ev'n so am I forgot 
As men are out of mind when dead : 

I'm like a broken pot.” 

But, as a fact, the passages chosen for congrega¬ 
tional worship are those which least offend in this 
way, and use and wont have to the ears of the 
Scottish people taken the edge off the more com¬ 
mon imperfections of inverted clauses and of 
rhymes which are either weak or actually jarring. 
The time may possibly come when Presbyterian 
Churches will learn to chant the psalms in prose. 
Meanwhile it may be questioned whether it is 
desirable for a moderate gain in literary grace to 
disturb the traditional feeling and the historical 
associations which have gathered around the 
Scottish Psalter. In religious communities not 
possessing liturgical forms of prayer, the use of 
ancient hymns and psalms with their archaic 
modes of expression must have a value of its own 
in fostering a feeling for the historical life of such 
bodies. When and how to abandon the past for 
the sake of the future ia a question of difficulty in 
almost every possible instance, and one on which 
men with a share of good reason on each side may 
differ. Upon the whole, we have said, Lord 
Lome improves upon Rous; but the merits of 
this new version are not pre-eminent. Lord Lome’s 
worst fault is one against which he probably 
tried to guard himself—the use of some weak 
word which is either of Latin origin or savours of 
poetical diction, where a strong and simple word 
was required. We do not fear that the Scottish 
people will ever forget the noble “ Old 
Hundredth,” nor could we with patience endure 
the substitution of the new versifier’s 

“To Him 

Be grateful, bless his name,” 
for the often-uttered words of the old version— 

“ Praise, laud, and bless his name always.” 

We prefer Lord Lome’s more literal to his freer 
renderings. The following is a not unfavourable 
specimen of the renderings in common metre:— 

“ My Shepherd is the Lord, and I 
Shall never want or fear; 

To streams of comfort He me leads, 

By quiet waters clear. 


Ho makes mo lie in pastures green, 

My soul lie doth restore ; 

For his Name's sake in righteous paths 
Ho leads me evermore.” 
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The “ He me ” of the third line is an offence 
which does not occur in the corresponding passage 
of the authorised Scottish version. 

Balder the Beautiful: A Song of Divine Death. 
By Robert Buchanan. (William Mullan and Son.) 
A poem so ambitious in its design as Balder the 
Beautiful, if it attained all to which it aspires, 
could not but take its place among the greatest 
poems in our language, hardly below the Prome¬ 
theus Unbound of Shelley. But certainly no such 
place is or will be occupied by Mr. Buchanan’s 
poem. We are compelled to set it down as one 
of those failures which are in many respects fine 
failures. Its central fault seems to us to be that, 
aspiring as it does to utter a prophecy—the 
declaration by means of art of a kind of neo- 
Christian optimism—the prophecy does not au¬ 
thenticate itself, and seems precious as an occasion 
for word-painting almost more than as a revelation 
of the truth. We venture to say this not without 
reluctance and some hesitation; it is so easy 
for an “irresponsible, indolent reviewer” to 
pronounce judgment in a few hasty lines upon 
the high and sustained effort of a poet’s imagi¬ 
nation ! Still we must express our mature 
opinion that Mr. Buchanan has not produced 
in Balder the Beautiful a great poem. Mr. 
Buchanan is, however, beyond all question, 
a writer of brilliant and varied gifts; and the 
present volume contains many admirable frag¬ 
ments of a poem, many fine “ strokes,” as critics 
of Addison’s time would have expressed it, and 
“ master-touches.” Balder is a Northern Christ, 
who in bis love for men pursues the terrible 
shadow, Death, and at length endures martyrdom 
for the sake of the human race. He is wakened 
from the sleep of death by tb it other Balder, the 
beautiful, sad, young God of Judaea. In the 
end Death, the divine Father, is himself found to 
be full of mysterious benignity, and beautiful 
to eyes that are purged by love ; Balder and 
Christ are united m brotherly joy and energy, 
and the race of men is redeemed and blessed. 
It will be seen that such a poem as this is in a 
certain degree a challenge to lovers of poetry, and 
readers will find it worth while to test its qualities 
for themselves, rather than receive an impression 
at second-hand. We quote a passage from the 
section entitled “ Frea in the Wood: ”— 

“ Before her lay a vast and tranquil lake, 

And wading in its shadows silently 
Great storks of golden white and light green cranes 
Stood sentinel, while far as eye could see 
Swam the wild wator-lily's oilod leaves. 

Still was the place as sleep, yet evermore 
A stir amid its stillness; for behold, 

At every breath of the warm summer wind 
Blown on the beating bosom of the lake, 

The white swarms of the new-born lily-flowers, 

A pinch of gold-dust in the heart of each, 

Rose from the bubbling depths and open’d up, 

And floated luminous with cups of snow. 

Across that water came so sweet an air, 

It fell upon the immortal mother’s brow 
Like coolest morning dow, and tho’ she stood 
Beneath the open arch of heaven, the light 
Stole thro' the gauze of n soft summer mist 
Most gontle and subdued. Then while she paused 
Close to tho rippling shallows sown with reeds, 
Those cranes and storks arose abovo her head 
In one vast cloud of flying green and gold ; 

And from the under heaven innumerable 
The lilies upward to the surface snow’d 
Till all the waters glitter'd gold and white ; 

And lo! the sun swept shining up tho east, 

And thro’ the cloud of birds, and on the lake, 

Shot sudden rays of light miraculous— 

Until the goddess veiled her dazzled eyes, 

And with the heaving whiteness at her feet 
Her bosom heaved, till of that tremulous life 
She seem’d a throbbing part.” 

A single passage, however, fails to convey the 
impression produced by a work so large in design, 
so varied in detail, as that of Mr. Buchanan. 

A Pocket of Pebbles, with a few Shells ; being 
Fragments of Deflection, now and then with 


Cadence, made up mostly by the Seashore. By 
William Philpot, Vicar in the Holy Orders of 
the Church of Christ and of England. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co.) The quaint title of this little 
volume reminds one of the dedication of Words¬ 
worth's Miscellaneous Sonnets : — 

“ Hippy the thought best likoned to a stone 
Of the sea-beach, when, polished with nice care, 
Veins it discovers exquisite and rare 
Which for the loss of that moist gleam atone 
That tempted first to gather it.” 

Mr. Philpot’s pansies, in prose and verse, do not 
possess that exquisite perfection of style which 
seems to be an essential condition of the enduring 
of such a fragmentary collection as his; hut they 
are the substantial, sincere and earnest utterances 
of a large-minded and large-hearted man. They 
are not trivial epigrams, neither are they properly 
philosophical; they deal for the most part, in a 
thoughtful and tolerant spirit, with the axiomata 
media of wise living. Of such utterances to every 
reader a certain proportion must appear common¬ 
place ; but commonplaces uttered with a sense of 
reality acquired from experience are not always 
worthless. That recurrence to leading thoughts 
which Butler regarded as evidence of a writer’s 
sincerity appears in Mr. Philpot’s little volume ; 
and the central conviction of all is that of the 
need for us modern men of loyalty to Him whom 
Mr. Philpot, a “ Vicar in the’Holy Orders of the 
Church of Christ,” looks upon as his Master and 
as ours. It is noteworthy that Mr. Philpot’s 
thoughts in verse are, perhaps, in more excellent 
form than his thoughts in prose ; a little volume 
of such versified thoughts would be better worth 
having and keeping than many of the more pre¬ 
tentious achievements of second-rate poets. 

The Christ-Child, and other Poems. Bv Edward 
Byron Nicholson. (Henry S. King and Co.) The 
poems in this little volume give evidence of 
refined feeling and a cultured imagination. No 
iece bears the seal of original imaginative power, 
ut there is also no piece which does not possess 
some grace or tenderness or touch of fancy or of 
humour. Mr. Nicholson, as noted in his Preface, 
has been much influenced by the poetry of Mr. 
W. Morris, and in a less degree by that of 
Tennyson; and he is almost over-scrupulous in 
making acknowledgments in detail of haunting 
lines and phrases. “The Story of Comatas” 
tells, in the rhymed heroic as treated by Morris, 
how the Muses, by their emissaries the bees, saved 
from death a shepherd, lover of melody, whom 
his master had imprisoned in a coffin of stons. 
“ An Old, Old Story ” is the lyrical record of a 
love defeated of its end ; and we may distinguish 
as particularly graceful the verses entitled “ Con- 
fessio Amantis,” written in a delicately-musical 
stanza. There are faded roses found in Gower’s 
book— 

“Embalmed within the sweet sad rime 
Writ by that lover of old time 
Whose lessor star still sparkled through the sunlight 
Of Chaucer’s prime.” 

“ To a Flirt,” written in the Scottish dialect, is 
bright and playful. “ The Isthmus of Suez ” 
reads like a prize-poem. The volume does not 
announce a new poet, but proves the presence 
among us of a man of true poetical feeling and 
culture. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. 0. Kegan Paul and Oo. announce 
for immediate publication The Secret History of 
the Fenian Conspiracy. This history, we are as¬ 
sured, is from authentic sources, and has in great 
measure been drawn from the personal narratives 
of some who were closely connected with the 
chief agents in that conspiracy. It will throw 
much light on the career of Stevens, and on such 
occurrences as the plot against Chester Castle 
and the Clerkenwell explosion. 

The Contemporary Bedew for November will 
contain the following articles, among others:— 


“The War-Power,” by Mr. F. W. Newman: 
“ The Resurrection of Christ, a New Revelation,” 
in reply to Mr. Matthew Arnold, by Canon West- 
cott; “Sciences or Languages,” A propes of the 
Civil Service Examination Scheme, by Prof. A. 
Bain ; “ The Russo-Turkish War contrasted with 
the American Civil War," by Mr. Goldwin Smith; 
“St. John’s Gospel and Modern Criticism” 
(Part ii.), by Prof. Beyschlag of Berlin; “On 
the Poetical Interpretation of Nature,” by Mr. 
Alfred Austin; and “ The Characters of Plautus,” 
by Dr. James Donaldson. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope will contribute a 
short story of English life to Good Cheer— the 
Christmas number of Good Words. 

Mr. Emerson is said to be preparing for press 
another volume of Essays, in which the one re¬ 
cently published in the North American Jtemew, 
on “ Perpetual Forces,” somewhat expanded, will 
have a prominent place. 

Mr. George Macdonald has left London for 
Italy, where he will spend at least a part of the 
winter. He has on hand, we believe, at least his 
usual share of literary work, and among it what 
will probably prove to be a work of fiction not 
less important than the Marquis of Lossie. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock will contribute as 
article on Africa to an early number of Macmillani 
Magazine. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge have in the press Christians under the 
Crescent in Asia, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, who 
has lately returned from an official visit to the 
Christians of Kurdistan made at the instance of 
the two archbishops. 

Major Francis Duncan, R.A., has in the 
press a volume entitled The English in Spam, or 
the Story of the War of Succession m 1834—40, 
compiled from the letters and journals of several 
of the English Commissioners. The volume, 
containing illustrations by General W. H. Askwith, 
R.A., will shortly he published by Mr. Murray. 

The lectnres delivered last year in the Taylomn 
Institution at Oxford, by Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen, 
Phil. D. of the University of Copenhagen,are now 
in the press; the expense of publication being 
borne by the Ilchester Bequest for the study of 
Slavonic languages and literature. The lectures 
were entitled “The Scandinavians in early Russis; 
or, the Origin of the Russian State.” 

A report on German Orthography has just 
been made to the National Educational Associa¬ 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky, by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, consisting of Prof. 
Whitney, Prof. Joynes, and Prof. Raddatz. At 
the beginning of last year the Secretary for Edu¬ 
cation in the German Empire called together some 
of the most eminent of the German Teutonic 
philologists to consider the question of a reformed 
spelling, such as had been long ago started by 
Schleicher and adopted by other philologists. 
The meeting was held at Berlin and lasted twelve 
days, two papers on “ Rules for German Ortho- 
raphv,” by Dr. von Ranmer, forming the basis of 
iscussion. The decisions of the meeting were 
briefly these. Only short vowels m stems ending 
in a single consonant followed by a less accented 
syllable commencing with a vowel should be 
denoted by a double consonant, and this double 
consonant must always be retained. In the case 
of long vowels, the intrusive h (as in than, thid, 
wahn) should be dropped in almost all instances, 
and wieder should again become wider, giebt fS. 
PA is to be rejected (except in epheu), and i 
omitted in tot, tbten, der tote. The use of capital 
letters should also be lessened, and the adoption of 
the Latin alphabet enforced. The latter recom¬ 
mendation is likely not to be long without effect, 
since the present German alphabet not only 
separates Germany (and Denmark) from the other 
civilised nations of Europe, but also occupies un¬ 
necessary space and tries the eyes. Indeed, a tag 6 
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proportion of scientific books are even now printed 
m Latin characters. The American committee 
approve in the main of the decisions of the Berlin 
meeting, though the latter seems too conservative 
in some points, needlessly admitting certain ex¬ 
ceptions to the rules proposed. The committee 
concludes by saying:— 

“ This movement of simplification seems to be general 
in the Teutonic world. Scandinavia is also engaged 
upon it, but the difficulties which present themselves 
to a successful issue in either tho Scandinavian or the 
German are but few when compared with those that 
hnve to be overcome in English. The German tongue 
always was more or less phonetic, and the proposed 
changes only involve a principle of economy and uni¬ 
formity in spelling, a principle recoguised long ago, 
and practised without protost from the public, by some 
of the most popular writers of polite literature in 
Germany (Voss, Vilmar, Platen, Frey tag, &e.). To 
judge from the feeling in educational circles in Ger¬ 
many it will be a question of very little time, and 
school-books in Germany will appear in the new 
orthography and, it is to be hoped, in the proposed 
type also.” 

Ilf Professor Seeley’s article on “ Prussian His¬ 
tory ” in the September number of Macmillan's 
Magazine mention was made of the Autobio¬ 
graphical Recollections of Arndt as a book well 
worth translating. Tho work is already in prepa¬ 
ration, and will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Seeley and Co. Professor Seeley has promised to 
contribute a Preface. 

Thb October number of the periodical of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has an article specially 
worthy of attention, by Lieutenant Conder, on the 
meaning of “ Bethany beyond Jordan ” ( John i., 
28, now the universally accepted reading for 
“ Bethabara ”). The author adduces plausible 
arguments to show that “ Bethauia ” here means 
the well-known district of Batanea, or Bashan, 
the name of which is still preserved in the district 
Axd el-Betbaniyeh. Mr. VV. F. Birch's article on 
“ The Sepulchres of David and of the Kings of 
Judah” is thorough and suggestive, though we 
regret 1° Bee 80 many quotations made from the 
current English version of the Old Testament. 
Surely if Mr. Birch’s modesty prevents him from 
translating from the Hebrew for himself, there are 
scholarly versions enough in English and German 
to furnish more accurate presentations of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

This principal papers in tbe new part of the 
Transactions of tbe Biblical Archaeological Society 
are continuations. Mr. Houghton treats of the 
wild animals of the Assyrian mouuments, both 
zoologically and philologically ; the beauty of the 
illustrations is worthy of the thorough investiga¬ 
tions which they accompany. Colonel Prideaux 
concludes his sketch of Sabean Grammar, and Dr. 
Ginsburg his collation of the Massorah Parva of 
the venerable St. Petersburg Codex of iiosea, Joel, 
and Jonah, with the received Massoretie texts. 

Messrs. 0. Regan Paul and Co.'s list of new 
books comprises a translation of Count von 
Moltke's Letters from Russia addressed to a lady 
relative at Copenhagen, at the time of bis visit to 
Moscow in order to be present at tho coronation 
of Alexander II.; a work by the late Consul Finn, 
entitled Stirring Times; or, Jerusalem Consular 
Records , with a preface by the Viscountess Straug- 
ford; Burma, Past and Present, with Personal 
Reminiscences of the Country, by Major-General 
Fytche, late Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma; a volume illustrative of the antiquities 
of Algeria and Tunis by means of facsimile re¬ 
productions of numerous drawings by the famous 
traveller Bruce, which have recently been dis¬ 
covered among Bruce's papers in the possession of 
Lord Thurlow, and have been verified by Travels 
in the Footsteps of Bruce, by Lieut.-Colonel Play¬ 
fair ; a comprehensive work on the History mid 
Doctrines of Irvingism, by the Rev. E. Miller; 
a translation of a new work, entitled Niccolo 
Machiavelli and his Times, by Prof. Villari, author 
of “ Savonarola and his Tunes; ” a new volume 


of sermons by the late Charles Kingsley, entitled 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons, which will 
contain his last sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey ; and a new volume by the Rev. Samuel 
Cox, entitled Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the 
Saviour of all Men f 

On Monday Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole began a 
course of seven lectures on “ Egypt and the 
Ancient East ” at the College tor Men and 
Women, Queen Square. The first lecture was 
devoted to the sources from which our knowledge 
of Egyptian history is derived. Proceeding from 
the more modern to the most ancient authorities, 
Mr. Poole discussed the value of the Alexandrian 
records, especially Manetho, which until lately 
have been unjustly underrated ; then explained 
the true importance of Herodotus, as a traveller 
but not as an historian so far as Egypt is con¬ 
cerned ; pointed out the aid afforded by the 
Phoenician and most ancient Greek art; by the 
elucidation of the cuneiform inscriptions; and by 
the oldest Hebrew records, the antiquity and 
accuracy of which are attested by the leading 
Egyptologists. He finally described the most 
important source of all, the Egyptian monuments, 
giving at the same time an account of the dis¬ 
covery of the interpretation of the hieroglyphic 
and demotic or enchorial character. The next 
lecture, which will be delivered on Monday the 
2Jnd, will treat of “Egypt and the Egyptians, 
the Old Civilisation, Memphis and the Pyramids, 
Religion, Manners, Literature, Ac.” 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge will publish shortly Volume III. of their 
Old Testament Commentary. This volume con¬ 
tains the poetical books. Tho contributors are 
the Revs. Prebendary Young, Canon Barry, Dr. 
G. Currev, Prebendary Eddrup, and W. H. Phil- 
lotts. Volumes IV. and V., dealing respectively 
with the major and minor prophets, are in active 
preparation. The society have also undertaken 
the preparation of a similar Commentary on the 
Apocrypha. The Bishop of Lincoln is to con¬ 
tribute, besides the commentary on the Books of 
Maccabees, a General Introduction to the whole. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews is to deal with Eecle- 
siasticus. They have likewise in contemplation a 
popular Household Commentary, to be condensed 
from that now in course of publication. 

The Manchester Literary Club opened its ses¬ 
sion on October 1, when "tho Rev. R. H. Gibson 
read a paper on “Certain Peculiarities in the 
diction of King Lear,'' and Mr. Richard M. 
Newton another on “ Mariana (Measure for Mea¬ 
sure) as a subject for Poetry and lor Painting.” 
On October 8 Mr. llenry Franks discoursed on 
“ Geist: with Illustrations of its Manifestation 
in Literature, Art, and Music;” and on the loth 
Mr. William Lawson spoke of the rare art “How 
to Read.” The subsequent arrangements for the 
session include the following:—The Rev. W. A. 
O'Oonnor on “ Tennyson's * Palace of Art; ’ ” Mr. 
W. Burnett Tracv, “ Mendelssohn ;” Mr. Edward 
Kirk, “The Tyldusley Diary;” the Rev. R. II. 
Gibson, “ Certain Fictions in History com¬ 
monly accepted as Historical Facts; ” Mr. John 
Evans, “An Old Church Worthy: Canon Parkin¬ 
son ; ” Mr. Eli Sowerbutts, “A Guideless County;” 
Mr. G. J. Holvoake, “The Provincial Mind;” 
Mr. William Hindshaw, “ Thoughts on a Thistle; ” 
Mr.William Doig, “ The Scottish Dialects; ” Mr. 
Charles Hardwick, “ Ancient Battlefields of Lan¬ 
cashire: V. The Site of Atheistan's Great Victory 
at Brunanburb, a.d. 0J7; ” Mr. John Evans, 

“ Ilam House: a Passage in the last Days of 
Charles the First;” Mr. Richard M. Newton, 

“ Six Half-Centuries of Epitaphs;” Mr. Morgan 
Brierlev, “ Lancashire Mathematicians.” 

Signor Enrico Nardccci has addressed to the 
Minister of Public Instruction a proposal for a 
general catalogue of the books and MSS. in the 
thirty-two Italian Slate libraries. This, he esti¬ 
mates, would occupy ten quarto volumes. As a 
specimen he gives a list of the manuscript and 


printed copies of the works of Boccaccio now in 
these libraries, drawn up with the care and 
erudition marking all Signor Narducci’s work. 

The Rev. T. Lewis 0. Davies has issued a pro¬ 
posal for a supplementary English Glossary, to 
include as a general rule only Buch words as are 
not to be found in Richardson, Latham, Halliwell, 
and Nares, except in cases where no examples or 
only inadequate quotations have been given, or 
when the word is used in a different sense. The 
glossary will include provincial and slang 
words when they can be illustrated from some 
well-known author. Thus “ reakes,” a frolic 
(Breton) ; “ spong,” an irregular, narrow, and pro¬ 
jecting part of a field (Fuller); “ doctors,” false 
dice (Centlivre); “oracle,” a watch (Swift); 
“ bumtrap,” a bailiff (Fielding); “siserara,” a 
scolding (Smollett) ; “ coal,” money (Walpole) ; 
“ franzy,” querulous (G. Eliot); “ flummox,” to 
confound (Dickens). Mr. Davies will follow the 
example of Halliwell in giving short phrases 
which have obtained more or less currency, or 
which seem worth preserving; e.g., “ Many 

Saints’ Day," i.e., Pentecost, Acts ii., 41 (Fuller); 
“ sleep upon both ears,” i.e. soundly (Bramhall); 
“ outrun the constable,'’ i.e. get into difficulties 
(Selden, Anstey) ; “ poulter's measure," “ which 
giueth xii. for one dozen and xiii. for another" 
(Gascoigne, Webbe); “Magnificat at Mattins,” 
i.e. something out of place (Andrewes ; Urquhart’s 
Rabelais) ; “ keep liilarv Term,” i.e. be merry 
(Adams); “when the devil is blind” (Bailey’s 
translation of Calendas Graecas in Erasmus). Mr, 
Davies invites suggestions and help in the execu¬ 
tion of his design. 

Mr. Tweed, of Glasgow, has in progress, and 
will publish earlv next year, The Annals of Dun¬ 
fermline, by E. Henderson, LL.D., F.R.A.S., a 
native of the place, and the author of various his¬ 
torical and scientific works. The result of long 
and diligent research, The Annals of Dunfermline 
is intended to present an exhaustive chronological 
history of that ancient town, which is remarkable 
for the extent and importance of its ecclesiastical 
establishments in former times, the antiquity of its 
Royal Palace, and ns being the burial-place of Mal¬ 
colm Canmore, Robert the Bruce, and many other 
Scottish kings. The book will form one large 
volume, and will be profusely illustrated from 
scarce engravings and original drawings in the 
possession of the author. 

Mr. W. II. G. Kingston has altered the title 
of his book, published last year, The Ouzel Galley ; 
or, Notes from an old Sea Log, to The Missing 
Ship; or, Notes from the Log of the Ouzel Galley ; 
and the new issue by Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
will be in this name. 

Dr. Georg Brandes has at last finally left 
Copenhagen to settle in Berlin. We have fre¬ 
quently drawn the attention of our readers to the 
persecution which this eminent man—one of the 
finest of living critics—has suffered from the 
retrograde party now unhappily dominant in 
Denmark. The chair of Aesthetics at the Univer¬ 
sity, for which Braudes was trained, and for 
which he is admirably fitted, has lain open since 
the death of Hauch in 187J, simply because no 
other person can pretend to fill a post which the 
bishops steadily refuse to grant to so modern a 
man ns Brandes. This scandalous intolerance 
reached its climax a month or two ago, when the 
metropolitan, Dr. Marteusen, overruled the almost 
unanimous desire of the University by vetoing ita 
illustrious candidate once more. Things seem to 
be still very primitive in the North ; “ at least,” 
as Hamlet says, we find “ it may be so in Den¬ 
mark.” A public dinner was given to the critic 
on the occasion of his departure, and a large 
number of illustrious names, chiefly among the 
younger men, were appended to an address in 
which he wns taken leave of with homage and 
tender regret. The writings of Brandes are so 
much admired in Germany, and havo had so wide 
a circulation there, that it seems probablo that in 
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future he will adopt the language of his new home 
in literature. 

An illustrated monograph on Temple Bar, by 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, will be published next week. 
It will form a small but pleasant memorial of a 
City sight that cannot much longer exist in its old 
form. 

An architectural nnd general description of the 
new Town Ilall at Manchester is in preparation, 
and will be ready in a few weeks. The work will 
be edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon. The drawings 
have been made by Mr. T. Raffles Davison. 

The English Dialect Society has at present only 
about six members resident in Scotland, and the 
Council naturally wish for an increase of that 
number. A Bibliography of the Scottish Dialects 
will form part of the Society’s next bibliographical 
volume. This Scottish portion has been issued 
separately by its compiler, Mr. J. H. Nodal. It 
is carefully clone, nnd should form a good basis 
for future operations. We commend it to our 
friends north of the Tweed. 

Besides a volume of studies of Danish poets, 
and an analysis of the philosopher Soren Kierke¬ 
gaard, Dr. Georg Brandes has within the last few 
months published a finally revised edition of his 
important early work on the Emigrant Literature 
produced after the French Revolution. 

The Dean of Gbteborg, Dr. Per Wieselgren, a 
distinguished Swedish writer, died on the 11th 
inst., having recently entered his 78th year. He 
was born on October 1, 1800, at Wieslanda, went 
to school at Wexio, and in 1820 entered the 
University of Lund. From 1828 to 1833 he was 
Librarian to the University, and during this time 
he published his two volumes of poems, Minnes- 
sSnger ur Viirend and Starkodds Sanger. Having 
entered the Church, he was rapidly promoted, in 
1867, to the richest living in Sweden, the Deanery 
of Goteborg, which he held until his death. He 
was always busily engaged in writing. His 
greatest works are a History of Swedish Literature 
down to 1844, which appeared in five volumes, 
1833-49, and a Biographical Lexicon of Swedish 
Writers, in twenty-three volumes, 1836-67, in 
which latter he was assisted by Palmblad. 
Wieselgren also edited the works of Lidbeck, and 
wrote his life. 

The death is announced, on the 11th inst., of 
the venerable Danish medical writer, Dr. Oluf 
Lundt Bang, born on July 27, 1788. 

Mr. Edward Maitland writes to complain of 
the following passage in a notice of The Soul and 
How It Bound Me which appeared in last week’s 
Academy :—“ The author disarms criticism by 
candidly informing us that he expects his commu¬ 
nications to be regarded as the ravings of a lunatic 
. . . .” This passage was based upon an incident 
recorded in pages 139-146; and, on reconsidera¬ 
tion, we fully admit that Mr. Maitland's words do 
not explicitly justify the interpretation we had put 
upon. them. What Mr. Maitland really says is 
that in conversation with a near relative he “ let 
fall certain remarks concerning his forthcoming 
book which, to one unfamiliar with the regions of 
thought in which he was then at home, were per¬ 
haps not unnaturally calculated to arouse some 
apprehension respecting his complete sanity ; ” and 
that his relative forthwith wrote to the publisher 
“ a letter urging the suppression of his book at all 
hazards, on the grounds of its author's undoubted 
insanity. The language was of the most per¬ 
emptory description, and indicated a desire to 
keep him in the dark and unsuspicious until he 
could be taken care of.'’ From this disclosure we 
had drawn the hasty inference that Mr. Maitland 
expected his readers to be of the same opinion os 
his relative—an inference which he strongly re¬ 
pudiates. He also objects to the epithet “ hys¬ 
terical” applied to his female friend, which we 
willingly withdraw. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Allkx, Grant. Physiological Aesthetics. New York Nation, 
Sept. 20. 

Ashworth, H. Recollections of Cobden. Rivieta Europea, 
Oct. 

Lounk, Marquis of. The Book of Psalms. Rivizta Europea , 
Oct. 

Loth, O. Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Library of the 
India Office. By H. Thorbecke. Jeiuier Likraturzeitunj, 
Oct. 6. 

Naloi’akhyXnaw, or the Tale of Nalu. Ed. T. Jarrett. Re- 
vif 1 Critique, Oct. 0. 

Pack, H. A. Thomas de Quincey. Rivieta Europea, Oct. 
Story, W. Castle St. Angelo. Itivista Eurojeai, Oct. 

SUI.LY, James. Pessimism : r. History anti a Criticism, ilagazin 
fur die Literatur dee Auelandes, Sept. 29. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 


Lieutenant Kitchener has sent home an account 
with plans of the discovery recently made at the 
Kala’t Jalud in Jerusalem, supposed by the Fran¬ 
ciscan monks to be the remains of the tower 
Psephinus. There are four massive piers of 
ancient drafted masonry, the stones of which 
measure 8' 6" x 2' 9" x 2' 4" high, and 7' 6" x 
2' 8" x 2' 4" high. They are all drafted, the draft 
varying from 3 to 4J in. The joints are carefully 
finished, and the courses are quite regular; the 
stones are fixed together by a thin layer of very 
hard cement. The bosses are left rough, and pro¬ 
ject in some cases as much as eight inches. The 
stones show no signs of being weather-worn. 
Four courses of the ancient work remain, and 
they measure 9' 4'' in height; on the top of these 
courses is mediaeval work for two or three courses. 
There are also walls, of probably the same date, 
faced with large drafted masonry. In the vaults 
and passages there are also considerable remains 
of crusading work. The owners of these interest¬ 
ing fragments have altered their plans so as to allow 
of their being preserved for further examination. 
On the road from the Mount of Olives to Bethany 
the remains of a chapel of about the twelfth cen¬ 
tury have been uncovered. It stood on the spot 
which tradition has long pointed out as that on 
which our Lord mounted the ass. A square 
block, measuring 4' 3" x 8' 6" x 3' 10" nigh, 
has been found among the ruins. It was covered 
with paintings, two of which have been copied by 
Lieutenant Kitchener, representing respectively 
the raising of Lazarus and the finding of the ass. 
The fortunate Mr. Shapira has in his possession 
a leaden coffin on which is an inscription in 
Phoenician character. He allowed Lieutenant 
Kitchener to copy a portion of one line. A large 
silver ring is alleged to have been found in the 
coffin, bearing the names of Samson and Manoah. 
With these interesting remains Mr. Shapira has 
started for Europe. In completing the survey of 
the south of Palestine Lieutenant Kitchener has 
found the ruins of what he thinks is Zoklag, in a 
site previously suggested by Lieutenant Conder. 

The last number of the Records of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India includes a paper bv Mr. 
F. R. Mallet, F.G.S., which gives curious infor¬ 
mation, accompanied by illustrations, respecting 
some forms of bellows used by the native smiths 
in Upper Assam. The number also contains a 
geological outline of the north-west Punjab on a 
scale of eighteen miles to an inch. 

Messrs. S. W. Silver and Co. have newly 
issued a very useful little handbook of the Trans¬ 
vaal, furnishing information on the political, 
physical, commercial, and social aspects of the 
country. The volume contains a guide-map of 
this recently annexed territory, prepared by Mr. 
W. J. Turner, Assistant Map Curator of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Thb Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian 
Waters during 1876, and the Chart illustrative 
of the same, have been prepared by the Indian 
Marine Survey Department. These exhibit a 
larger number of recorded wrecks and casualties 
than in any year since 1805, there being forty-six 
vessels, of an aggregate of 23,860 tons, wrecked, 
will) n lots of uim-ty-l\v<> !i\es; and sixty-four 
casualties, with a loss of four lives. Although 


part of the increase is due no doubt to the dis¬ 
astrous cyclone of October 31, still the excess 
of cases is probably to be attributed to the more 
active means which have been adopted for obtain¬ 
ing information respecting all aisasters. The 
principal cause of the wrecks of native craft is 
the rottenness of the vessels, which are very badly 
constructed, and not fit to meet the ordinary mon¬ 
soon weather. 

The Map of the Seat of War in European 
Turkey, drawn up by Mr. Keith Johnston chietlv 
from the official Austrian map, has been reprimed 
from the October number of the ideographical 
Magazine. It is certainly the cheapest “ war- 
map ” that has yet appeared claiming any scien¬ 
tific accuracy; and we are not sorry to have it 
dissociated from the hotheaded political article 
which originally accompanied it. 

The United States’ Hydrographic Office at 
Washington has just issued a Large-scale map of 
the coasts of Lower California and the Gulf of 
California, from a survey by Commander George 
Dewey, U.S.N., and the officers of the U.S. ship 
Narragansett. This map forms the eighth sheet 
(between the parallels of latitude 26° and 29° 10') 
of the series of the west coast of North America, 
now in course of publication under the superinten¬ 
dence of Commander R. H. Wyman, Hydrographer 
to the Bureau of Navigation at Washington. 

Under the title of A Travers FAfnque, M, 
Jules de Borchgrave has republished (Brussels: 
E. Guyot) in pamphlet form the series or chapters, 
based upon Commander Cameron’s work, which he 
recently contributed to the Revue Qbilrale. 

In a descriptive catalogue of the Venezuelan 
Department at last year's Centennial Exhibition, 
which has only lately reached us, Dr. Adolphus 
Ernst, of Cardcaa, has collected a fiind of interest¬ 
ing information respecting the products and indus¬ 
tries of his country, besides giving in a general in¬ 
troduction an account of its present condition. 

The October number of the Oospel in China, 
the new quarterly organ of the Foreign Missions’ 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
contains two contributions of special intereat. 
The one is an appreciative memoir of the Rev. 
Carstairs Douglas, the eminent Chinese lexico¬ 
grapher and missionary, whose death we announced 
a short time hack ; and the other a brief paper on 
Hainan. From the latter we gather that the Le 
or La people, as the aborigines who live on the 
hills are called, speak a language allied to that of 
the Imos of Siam, as do also the Miao-tsze on the 
mainland; and it seems to be well established 
that, in comparatively recent times, bodies of the 
Miao-tsze from the Canton province have crossed 
over to Hainan and settled in close vicinity to the 
older hill people. The Le are in constant commu¬ 
nication with the Chinese, having fixed bartering- 
stations, where for the skins, horns, and sinews of 
deer, as well as for timber and rattans, they obtain 
such commodities as they require. They also 
grow rice and tobacco. The Chinese divide them 
into Seng-le and Shuh-le, or the wild and the sub¬ 
missive. Some of the tribes have closer relations 
with the Government than the others, and at 
Ling-shuy and Ny-chow two degrees of B.A. are 
open to their competition, but the honour has only 
been obtained once. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Dublin University Magazine has no lack 
of matter, grave or gav, and, as ever, gives a 
friendly welcome to classical translation. Catulluss 
“ Sirrnio ” is neatly done by Keningale Oook; and 
nice renderings of Catullus and Anacreon arei in¬ 
terspersed in the reminiscences of Mortimer Col¬ 
lins, which are a supplement to Mrs. Collins sLik> 
in that they chronicle his earlier struggles and the 
years he spent at Guernsey with his first wife and 
his step-family. They describe the same loveable, 
bright, Epicurean genius in circumstances not de- 
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tailed in the volume which has been before the 
public. “ Wings of Escape; or, the Limit of 
Magic ” is an ineffably weird story by an old con¬ 
tributor, commendable to the lovers of sensation ; 
and Mr. F. R. Conder’s “ Gentle Science,” it need 
not be explained, concerns the always interesting 
and here pleasantly illustrated and intellectually 
interpreted science of Heraldry. “ Our Portrait 
Gallery ” contains a biographical sketch of the Rev. 
H. W. Haweis, the hightlown terms of which 
convince us that it was not inspired by the sub¬ 
ject of it. Two-thirds of the small beer it 
chronicles might advantageously have been ex¬ 
cised, along with such remarks as that, “as i 
journalist, he had the happy easy swing of a 
practised quill-driver,” or that, as a preacher, 
“ Mr. Haweis's style is partly moulded on that of 
Ilenry Ward Beecher ” f Players and playwrights, 
we can understand, are public property; but can 
it conduce to a preacher's real fame to be paraded 
before the public gaze in a spasmodic effort of 
letterpress about a photograph which bespeaks 
the intellect of Mr. Haweis quite sufficiently ? 

The London Quarterly Review (Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference Office) is, as usual, well edited, and con¬ 
tains various articles of literary interest. Of 
Charles Kingsley, in a review of his widow’s 
memoir, it forms a candid and liberal estimate, 
setting his gifts and services as a poet, a 
sanitary reformer, and a novelist, above the 
merits of his sermons, essays, and lectures. “ The 
man,” concludes the article, “ was far more than 
what he did or said.” Then follows a forty-page 
review of Thomas De Quincey, which traces his 
life and writings much upon the lines of Mr. H. A. 
Page’s Biography, but discusses the man dis¬ 
passionately, and recognises at once the purity of 
hia character and the versatility of his nnnd. As 
regards his relations with Wordsworth, the writer 
humorously remarks that, “like Mont Blanc, 
that (peat man was best seen at a distance.” In¬ 
teresting biographies of Dr. Buchanan and the 
Kev. W iiliam Arnott are the subject of another 
article, furnishing a fresh and historic page to the 
biography of the Scottish Churches in the days of 
the Disruption ; but the paper par excellence of 
this quarter is that on “ Calvin and Servetus,” a 
chapter of ecclesiastical history of absorbing in¬ 
terest, which is discussed temperately by its re¬ 
viewer. 

In pictorial wealth combined with readable 
letterpress few magazines can outvie Lippincott's, 
which this month has, besides a concluding illus¬ 
trated paper, “ Among the Kabyles,” another by 
Lady Blanche Murphy on “ Chester and the Dee.” 
In the latter we get faithful drawings of the chief 
features of the Dee tour, fair notices of its scenery, 
the derivations of such names as Malpas, and 
much else of the gossip of guide-books. A more 
original article, by Henry James, Junior, on 
“ Abbeys and Castles,” introduces us to two old 
Shropshire favourites, the half-domestic castle of 
Stokesay, and the grand feudal fortress of Ludlow; 
but though this promising American novelist ex¬ 
cellently realises the pre-Victorian social life of so 
unique a local metropolis sixty years ago, he 
ought to have informed himself before printing 
his paper that Ludlow is not “ perched on a hill 
near which the goodly Severn wanders.” In this 
number of Lippincott the serial stories of “ For 
Percival” and “ A I .aw unto Herself,” are begun 
and continued; and two complete storiettes— 

“ Little Lizay,” an insight into slave life and 
matrimony in “ old Virginee; ” and “ Our Jook,” a 
sketch of watering-place society in Florida—are 
worth perusal. An ichthyological article on the 
“ Bass of the Potomac,” and a critical study of 
Alfred de Musset and his poetry, are of more 
solid calibre; and “ The Chrysalis of a Book¬ 
worm,” by Maurice F. Egan, is a happy sample of 
American sonnets. 

The Atlantic Monthly, however, excells Lip¬ 
pincott in its poets’ comer; at any rate in the 
present number, where W. W. Story has a lovely 


and musical “ In Memoriam ” to his friend John 
Lothrop Motley, conceived and couched in the 
vein of Bion or Moschus. “ Crickets ” and “ My 
Love ” are also creditable poetic effusions. In 
solid literary matter we have here a paper by 
Arthur Gilman on “ Ten Years in Early English,” 
designed to post-up American readers in the 
progress of the Early English Text Society, 
and the accessibility of its publications, several 
of which are referred to and described ; and a 
pleasantly-fanciful account by T. Adolphus Trol¬ 
lope of a “ Night in St. Peter's,” which, under the 
ostensible show of eluding the vigilance of the 
sacristan's perfunctory perlustrations, finds ex¬ 
cuse for passing in review the long array and 
procession within the moonlit church of the 202 
successors of St. Peter. This is decidedly the 
cream of the present number, though the interest 
of Mr. Howell's “Counterfeit Presentment” is 
sustained, and one cannot afford to ignore, at this 
stage, Mr. E. II. Knight's “ Crude and Curious 
Inventions,” extended here to reaping, irrigating, 
and water-drawing implements. “ Old-Fashioned 
Ghost Stories ” tell anew some tales which we 
remember to have heard for the most part before. 

In the current number of Good JVords, Canon 
Tristram concludes his survey of the birds of the 
isles of the sea with a notice of those of New 
Guinea: and Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare extends 
his “ Walks in London ” to the classic haunts of 
Paternoster Row, and the criminal haunts of 
Newgate. It is curious to find Christ’s Hospital 
hand in hand with the Old Bailey and Newgate’s 
Prison; but a perusal of these “ walks ” will in¬ 
struct many pedestrians how to make the City 
afford amusement and instruction even in its 
densest thoroughfares. Among other notable 
papers we may point to Dean Stanley’s touching 
sermon “ The Gospel of Travellers,” and Principal 
Tulloch's “ Order of the Jesuits,” Part I. 

The contents of the last two numbers of the 
China Review bear testimony to the increasing 
critical interest which is now taken in the Chinese 
language. Mr. Chalmers' article on Chinese Ety¬ 
mology is partly a review of Edkins’ Introduc¬ 
tion to the /Study of the Chinese Characters, and 
in it, while doing full justice to the work in 
question, he points out some of the mistakes into 
which the author has been led by his enthusiasm 
for his subject. N. N.’s “Notes on Chinese Gram¬ 
mar” are useful articles, and we are glad to see 
that the series, when completed, is to be published 
separately. Mr. Kingsmill's “ Ethnological 
Sketches from the Dawn of History ” partake 
also of a philological nature. There are, be¬ 
sides these, numerous articles of real interest, 
and we welcome the attempt made to introduce, 
through the medium of translations, the writings 
of Chinese authors to the European public. It is 
through native works that we shall best become 
acquainted with the Chinese character and mode 
of thought, and these can only be made generally 
available through the help of translations. But 
the pages of the Review are not by any means 
entirely devoted to the weighty matters of scien¬ 
tific laws ; they contain a full proportion of light 
reading, and to students of Chinese the notices of 
new books at the end of each number form a con¬ 
venient record of current Chinese Bibliography. 

The September numbers of Miluxine are of 
unequal interest. M. Gaston Paris contributes a 
sketch of the biography of AsbjoernBen. . . . 

“ Amenez-moi un Asbjoernsen, et je lui donnerai 
carte blanche pour la fa^on dont il reproduira ses 
contes.” This seems a dangerous permission, espe¬ 
cially as the race of comparative mythologists is apt 
to make solar myths out of what may be the mere 
embellishments of Asbjoernsen's literary fancy. 
M. Bonnet's articles on Medical Superstitions add 
but little to the facts already kuown. One may 
mention that as good a charm as any given here, 
a charm which involves the use of the magical 
comb of Finnish legend, is to be found in the un¬ 
promising pages of a novel called The Tame Turk. 


Among the legends of Forez and Velay, one re¬ 
verses the Scotch superstition that— 

“ The man in the Moon 
Came tumbling down, 

For gathering sticks on Sunday.” 

The French “Homme de la Lune” tumbled up, 
for having desecrated the Sabbath on earth. 
M. Luzel’s Breton story of the Nine Brothers 
transformed into Sheep has transported a good 
deal of Christian doctrine into the Miirchen of tho 
Nine Swans, as told in Germany. The old witch 
whose long tongue was rolled nine times round 
her body has probably nothing whatever to do with 
the Styx and the nine-fold girdle of the stream of 
hell. The substitution of a wicked bower-maid 
for a princess occurs in this Miirchen. “ Le Roi 
et ses Trois Fils ” has one feature in common with 
the Machandelboom, and with the magical harp 
in Binnorie. A flute made of the bone of a slain 
man reveals the murder. The song of “ Le Mari 
Cruel ” reads not unlike a short metrical abridg¬ 
ment of Blue Beard. M. Gaidoz, in a review of 
some books on primitive life, justly condemns the 
prudery of police-trooper Gason, who finds some 
of the customs of the Dieyerie tribe of Australian 
Aborigines too schkocking for description. This 
modesty becomes prudery in a scientific police¬ 
man. 


Stanley’s new discoveries. 

In his letter of August 13 from Kabinda, near 
the mouth of the Congo, Mr. Stanley alludes to 
one of the most important of the minor problems 
of African hydrography that have been left after 
his great discovery. He says:— 

" North of the equator, while we were gliding down 
river very quietly indeed, close to the right bank, we 
suddenly came to the second greatest affluent of the 
I.ualaba (at the mouth 2,000 yards wide), running 
from a little north of east. . . . This great afflu¬ 

ent puzzles me a good deal. Can it possibly come 
from the Albert Nyanza ? Or is that gulf I discovered 
in 25 m. N. lat. a separate lake, giving birth to this 
affluent of the Lualaba? Or is it merely the Welle of 
Schweinfurth ? The people at home can best say 
what it is, for I am ignorant of everything that has 
transpired since November, 1874.” 

Since the Albert Nyanza was first visited by Sir 
Samuel Baker in 1864, and depicted on hearsay 
as a vast inland sea, longer than England, ana 
larger in area than its neighbour the Victoria 
Nyanza, its extent has shrunk down gradually 
with each new accession of information about it 
till the officers of Colonel Gordon’s staff have now 
shown it to be even smaller in area than the- 
“ Little Luta N’zige,” under which name it was 
first reported and mapped by Captain Speke, who 
also described it as only a “ backwater of tho 
Nile.” Such a backwater Signor Gessi proved it to 
be in circumnavigating it, for it has no consider¬ 
able affluents; and from Dufli to Magungo the 
Nile is nothing more than a portion of the Lake 
Albert. Mr. Stanley’s first supposition is thus- 
disposed of: the great affluent of the Lualaba has 
nothing to do with the Albert Nyanza. His second 
question, whether the gulf which he discovered a 
little way north of the equator, and supposed at 
the time to be part of the Albert, is really a 
separate lake, might be answered in the 
affirmative, almost with certainty, from the 
negative information we now possess. Signor 
Gessi, when at the southern extremity of the 
Albert Lake, saw from the mast of his boat nothing 
but a forest of ambatch extending very far, and. 
beyond that a plain reaching to the foot of the 
distant mountains; he saw nothing of the bold 
natural features described bv Stanley—the Gam- 
baragara mountain, 13,000 feet high; the rugged 
promontory of Usongora, or the islands of Utumbi 
—and the only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that Mr. Stanley in going west from Uganda dis¬ 
covered a new and distinct lake. If this new un¬ 
named lake has an outlet, it is probably to the 
west, since the head of the Katonga river, which 
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drains east of it, is already known in Mount 
Kabuga, and for aught we know to the contrary it 
may send a tributary to the Lualaba. That the 
Welle may be the head of the north-eastern tribu¬ 
tary of the Lualaba is, however, quite as probable. 
A space of fully 900 miles of unknown country 
separates the point at which the Welle was seen by 
Dr. Schweinfurth from the farthest limit to which 
Dr. Nachtigal traced the Ba Busso or Shari; and 
the supposition of the former traveller, that the 
Welle and the Shari are one river, has little weight 
to bridge over this wide gap, especially when it is 
remembered that the river of Kubanda or Kuta 
(apparently identical with the Welle) was de¬ 
scribed to Dr. Nachtigal as a larger river than 
the united Shari. If we suppose the Welle to 
belong to any other system of drainage than that 
of the Congo, there is no space left for the form¬ 
ation of such a large north-eastern tributary of 
the equatorial Congo as Mr. Stanley describes. 

Another point in Mr. Stanley’s letter which has 
attracted much attention is the accusation which 
he makes against map-makers in general for the 
“infamous inaccuracy” of the map of West 
Africa, laying to their charge in some way the 
loss of one of his followers and a large quantity of 
stores. 

“ I dare not imagine,” he says, “ that Captain Tuckey 
is responsible for these errors. . . . Nothing that 
can be seen on your map of Western Africa twenty 
miles east of the Yellala Falla is correct. It is a 
simple show of names that I know nothing about, and 
a wild wavy line, marked deeply black, which pre¬ 
tends to be the Congo. Wo have also just above the 
Falls of Yellala a sketch of a river four or fire miles 
wide, with islands, the whole of which I shall be able 
to show you is sheer nonsense.” 

This grave charge seems to be altogether unwar¬ 
ranted. To begin with, it was patent to every¬ 
one who knew anything of African geography 
that the course of the Congo was unknown before 
this year beyond a point which is not far, com¬ 
paratively speaking, above its mouth in the Atlan¬ 
tic ; if this had not been the case there would have 
been no object in exploring it. It cannot be as¬ 
certained as yet, of course, to what chart Mr. 
Stanley refers, but the data from which the 
Lower Congo has been mapped hitherto are well 
blown. For a distance of fully fifty miles by 
river above the Yellala Falls to the farthest 
point which he reached in 1810 Tuckey's 
chart remains as yet the only authoritative 
document. The substantial accuracy of his in¬ 
formation and delineation of the river as far up as 
the Yellala Falls has been repeatedly proved by 
subsequent travellers, and there was no reason 
whatever till now to doubt the truth of his de¬ 
scription of the river above this point. But, both 
in nis chart and in his book, Tuckey distinctly 
represents the opening out of the river above 
tiie falls to a width of four miles. Above the 
farthest point reached by Tuckey the course of the 
river is indicated on most maps, though with lees 
precision, from the sketch-maps and accounts 
given by the Jesuit missionaries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of their journeys to the 
former mission-station of Concobella, which lay 
on the right bank of the river about thirty miles 
above the highest point reached by Tuckey. The 
routes of these missionaries were very carefully 
discussed and mapped out by Petermann and 
Hassenstein in 1862 ( Geogr. Mitth., 1802, p. 441). 
Still farther inland the “ show of names ” to 
which Mr. Stanley probably refers is that of the 
tribes described and located approximately by the 
missionaries Kolle and Olarke (Polyglotta Afri- 
cana, London, 1854) in this region. This is the 
sum of the information we have hitherto possessed 
about the Congo above the Yellala; if there is 
any “ infamy ” in the chart, it lies at the door of 
those who brought home the information from 
which it was drawn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURE IN GERMANY AND 
ENGLAND. 

Oxford: Oct. 15, 1877. 

Mr. Gladstone speaking the other day at Not¬ 
tingham made the serious mistake of comparing 
the 20,0007. which private munificence has given 
to the architects and itinerant lecturers of Not¬ 
tingham with the really vast sums expended on 
universities in the German empire. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone ventured on this comparison through a 
curious misapprehension. He told his audience 
that the economical Germans valued university 
education so highly that the North German States 
actually expended 70,0007. a year on their univer¬ 
sities, and that Nottingham was bidding fair to 
rival North Germany in her generosity towards 
learning. Mr. Gladstone’s statement of the sum 
expended by the North German States was 
strangely inaccurate. There is no book or report 
in which he could have acquired more accurate 
information; but still one has a right to expect of 
a great financier and educationalist notious on 
this matter a little less misleading and better 
founded than those to which the right honourable 
gentleman is subject. 

The sum expended by the North German States 
on the twenty universities belonging to them is 
annually more than 500,0007. The Imperial 
Government has expended upon the new Univer¬ 
sity of Strassburg alone 70,0007. in one year. It 
is the record of this fact which has probably led 
Mr. Gladstone into error. 

The University of Leipzig alone receives an¬ 
nually from the Saxon Government over 50,0007. 
There are eight universities in North Germany 
which are little, if at ail, less costly, and there 
are eleven of smaller size which receive each from 
8,0007. to 20,0007. annually. 

In North Germany there is one university to 
every two million inhabitants; in Austria there 
is one to every five millions; in Switzerland one 
for each million ; in England one to every seven 
millions. In the twenty North German univer¬ 
sities there are 1,250 professors. In the British 
Islands we ought to have sixteen universities and 
1,000 professorships in order to come up to the 


same level in this respect as North Germany. The 
stipend (apart from fees) of a professor in a Ger¬ 
man university ranges from 1007. to 6007. a year. 
As a rule, at the age of five-and-thirty, a man in 
this career may (in Germany) count on an as¬ 
sured income of 4007. a year (with retiring pen¬ 
sion). The expenditure on attendants, libraries, 
laboratories, and officials may be calculated as 
being (in a well-conducted university) more than 
equal in amount to the total of the professors’ 
stipends. Taking the average German professorial 
stipend at only 2007. a year, we find that 250,0007. 
must be spent annually on this item alone in the 
North German States. 

In order to equip and carry on sixteen univer¬ 
sities in this country which should bear com¬ 
parison with the German universities, we require 
not less than an immediate expenditure of 
1,000,0007. sterling in buildings and apparatus, 
and an annual expenditure of from 500,0007. to 
800,0007. 

When that has been arranged for it will be 
time for our Chancellors and ex-Chancellors of 
the Exchequer to talk without blushing about 
the example of economical Germany. 

The largest income recorded of a foreign uni¬ 
versity is that of the Swedish University of 
Upsala, stated in a recent number of MacrmUasi 
Magazine to be 90,0007. Is this not a misprint or 
miscalculation? E. Ray Lankbstbb. 


ROBERT FLOWER, THE L0GABITHMI8T, 1771. 

Kensington : Oct. 13,1877. 

Who knows anything about Robert Flower? 
Who was he ? What did he write beside his 
book on Logarithms ? How comes it that be 
should be so unknown in England that no one 
alludes to him, and that his name is not even 
mentioned in the Report on “ Mathematical 
Tables,” in the Report of the British Association 
for 1873 ? The only reason I can imagine is that 
his book was “ printed for the author,” who did 
not present copies to our public libraries. On 
October 8 there was not a copy in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian, in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library, in that of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in De Morgan's collection at the University 
of London, or at the Royal Society, as I ascer¬ 
tained by enquiry of each. Nor was it known to 
two principal second-hand booksellers, Quantch 
and Wheldon. Did it deserve to die in obscurity ? 
Not in the least. With Gray s and Namur's 
Tables at hand, I feel bound to say that it gives a 
briefer and more elegant method of finding 12 and 
20 figure logarithms than either. The table, 
which Flower called the “ Radix,” when written 
at full, contains the logarithms of 117 number* to 
23 places of decimals, calculated directly—that is, 
as a “ first construction ’’ by interpolation between 
the terms of two series (one of the square root of 
ten, and of the square roots of the results for ever 
— i.e., as long as the process can be continued bv 
square roots—and the other first of the cube root 
of ten, and then of the square roots of the 
results for ever), and this is all he requires 
to do his work neatly and expeditiously. 
Namur's tables of ten closely-printed page*i 
just published as a wonder by the Royal Belgian 
Academy, and his complicated machinery of 
factors, giving only twelve places after all, «w 
entirely obscured by this obscurity — Robert 
Flower. But it was through purchasing Namur* 
tables a short time ago that I found out Flower, 
for the bookseller had placed in it an advertise¬ 
ment and specimen pages of the second French 
edition of Vazquez Queipo's (Englishmen may 
say Vathketh Ki'po's) Tables de Logarithmeeh 
DMmales (Paris : Gauthier-Villars, 1876,—* 
capital handy little book in every way, full °* 
ingenious arrangements), in the Introduction to 
which stand, among the list of purposes fulfill™, 
the following lines:— 

“Rendre utile aux banquiere et aux gens de finance 
l’usage des Tables a. six Deeimales au moyen de t* 
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petite Table de Flower, qui donno rapidement 
et presque meeamqncmeut les logarithmos et lours 
□ombres avec viugt ehiffres exacts et au-dessous.” 

Now, it bo happened I had just invented a new 
method of computing logarithms (which will 
appear in due course; it is quite diii'erent from 
any other that I haveever seen), and I became imme¬ 
diately extremely anxious to see this extraordinary 
method. So I ordered Queipo’s book (it did not cost 
me quite four shillings, postage included, and no 
one will blame me who does the same), and in an 
appendix of six pages (three of them not full), of 
which the table occupies one and a-half, I found 
a succinct and elegant account of the method, 
divested of the old terms and unnecessary detail 
of the original, with fully-explained examples. In 
short, those who get Queipo have the tlower of 
Flower in a dwarf shape. This is the first sentence 
of this appendix:— 

“ha methods que nous allons exposer est due k 
l'anglais R. Flower, qui l’a fait connaitro" [more cor¬ 
rectly : qui l’a fait imprimer, for it was certainly 
never “known,”] “eii 1771. Nousipnorons lea raisons 
pour lesquelles Gardiner, Callet, Borda et d'outres 
auteurs qui ont publie de grandes Tables, n'ont pas 
employ^ cette me'hodo si Alegante et si expeditive, 
pour la Tomplaeer par d'autres plus eompliquees dont 
le moindra defaut c’est la porte de temps et l'ennui 
qu'ellos causent aux calculateurs.” 


This was all the direct reference to the book—the 
author’s name and date. I posted off to the British 
Museum the first day it re-opened after 1 received 
the book, and could not find the least allusion to 
it in the catalogue. But I found the title in that 
blessing to readers—Watts's Index of Books and 
Subjects. I visited, or sent off letters, to all the 
places mentioned (except I)e Morgan's collection, 
of which the catalogue is printed), and, at Mr. 
Wheatley’s suggestion, I also wrote to Graves’s 
Library at University College, London, and there 
my perseverance was rewarded, for I found two 
copies (one of which will, I hope, find its way to 
the British Museum). 

Flower’s hook is a quarto volume, the typo¬ 
graphy of a full page measuring 6 by 4f inches. 
The margins of the copy I examined were full of 
penciUed calculations, but the Librarian said they 
■were not in Mr. Graves's handwriting. The 
second (unbound) copy, evidentiy bought second¬ 
hand, was marked 2s. 6 d. Pages viii., 73; the last 
page, which should have been 74, was blank. The 
following is the title, omitting the display: 

“ The RADIX. A New Way of making Logarithms. 
—This RULE, by One Hundred logarithms, con¬ 
structs the Logarithms to all Numbers from 1 to 
100000000000000000000. To twenty Places of 
Figures in each Logarithm. And also Numbers aro 
found from tho Logarithms, to the same Length of 
twenty Places. After a most concise and easy 
Manner. With Their Application to the Involution 
of Powrrs, Extracting of Roots, &e. to the Extent of 
twrnty Figures.—In Five Problems.—By Robert 
Flower.—London: Printed for the author, and sold 
by J. Beeeroft, in Pater-noster Row. m.dcc.lxxi.” 

The “ five problems ” are : (1) “ A new Method 
of constructing Logarithms by the Cube Root; 
intended here ns an Introduction only,” pp. 1-11. 
( 2 ) The “ Right Rule,” or direct method of 
using the Radix to find the Logarithm to ten 
places, pp. 11-17. (3) The “ Reflected Rule,” 

or indirect method of doing the same to twenty 
places (this is the only method given by Queipo), 
pp. 17-33. (4) To find the Number from the 
Logarithm by the same rule to twenty places (this 
is also given by Queipo), pp. 33-50. (5) “To 

illustrate the Use of Logarithms by the Classical 
Numbers,” that is, the numbers which form the 
thirteen classes of the full Radix to twenty-three 

? laces of decimals: that is the numbers 
to 1,1*0 to IT, P09 to l'Ol, and so on, insert¬ 
ing a 0 each time, to the class with eleven 0’s 
between the first and last digit. Nothing but the 
last figures is written; the rest is indicated by 
the number of the class. This occupies pp. 50 to 
61. The rest of the book gives the method of 
constructing and verifying the Radix to twenty- 


three places, of which only the last is doubtful, 
with its full form. The method is applicable to 
any number of places. It is only necessary to 
calculate out the Radix to the required extent. 

Logarithms are a pecuiiar glory of Great Britain, 
and it is no slight praise to sav that Robert Flower 
should be remembered and valued by the side of 
Henry Briggs, as one of the simplifiers of the 
grand conception of Napier. And it is not a little 
remarkable that while all cognisance of Flower’s 
method was lost in his own country, it should 
have been brought to light and put into a tho¬ 
roughly practical concise form by a learned 
Spaniard, “ Member of the Royal Academies of 
Science and History, and of the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction at Madrid, Laureate of tho 
Institute of France, formerly Professor of 
Physics and Mathematics of the University of 
Vailadolid, Senator and retired Director of the 
Colonies of the Kingdom of Spain,” who had the 
good fortune to meet with a copy of the book, 
the sagacity to see its value, the requisite tact to 
re-arrange its rules, and the straightforwardness 
to refer them to their proper author. It gives me 
great pleasure to have helped Queipo in dissipating 
the obscurity that has hitherto enveloped Robert 
Flower, the Logarithmiat. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


“ THE COLCHESTER BUSINESS.” 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg: October 14, 1877. 

The insurrection in Kent and the siege of Col¬ 
chester in 1648 are events which no student of the 
history of the great Civil War would pass over 
lightly. There are many reasons, both political 
and social, why we should desire as full and as 
accurate information concerning them as can be 
obtained. The most important original authority 
as to these transactions is Matthew Carter, the 
Royalist quarter-master, whose account of what he 
heard and saw was published in 1650. The title 
of the little volume is, “ A most trve. and exact 
relation of that as Honourable asunfortunate Expe¬ 
dition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester. By M. C., 
a Loyal Actor in that Engagement. Anno Dom. 
1648. Printed in the yeere 1660.” No place of 
publication or printer's name is given. From the 
appearance of the book, however, I think that it 
was probably printed in London. Some time 
during the last century—when, I know not, but 
certainly not later than 1755—what is commonly 
considered as a new edition of this book was pub¬ 
lished at Colchester, “ Printed and Sold by J. 
Pilborough, in High Street.” The title-page is 
much more wordy than that of the first edition : 
is a kind of table of contents, in fact. But the 
noteworthy point is, that while the original edi¬ 
tion purports to be by M[attbew] C[arter], this 
new issue is described as “ By Matthew Carter, 
Quarter-Master General in the King’s Forces: 
and other persons of Repute.” The title-page, 
therefore, seems to warn us that in this new 
impression we do not get Carter alone, but 
Carter with something else added. Notwith¬ 
standing this, however, as far as I have observed, 
almost everyone who has had occasion to discuss 
events connected with what our older writera 
were wont to call “ the Colchester business ” has 
treated this second edition, or reprint of it, as if 
it gave the true text of what Carter wrote, and 
nothing was added for which he was not respon¬ 
sible. This, however, is certainly not the case; 
copies of both these editions are before me now, 
and I have compared them page by page, almost, 
indeed, line by line, and am in a position to assert 
that they differ very considerably. The variations 
are of two kinds:— 

1. The language of the first edition has been 
altered throughout—modernised, in fact, so as to 
seem to an eighteenth-century reader much more 
elegant than it would have done had it appeared 
as its author left it. These alterations do not com¬ 
monly affect the sense, but on one or two occa¬ 
sions they do not reflect the original meaning 
quite accurately. 


2. Towards the end of the book there are 
several things added that are not in the first 
edition at all. Speaking without investigation 
and as a mere matter of opinion formed from read¬ 
ing the book, I should say that these additions 
were made up from genuine papers of the time: 
they have not in the least the air of forgeries. It 
is, however, important to know whence they 
come and wbo is responsible for them. 

Two solutions of the difficulty have occurred 
to me. Possibly Carter's manuscript was ex¬ 
tant in the last century, and contained the ad¬ 
ditional facts given in the second edition. In 
that case the only erroT made has been that of 
“improving” the English. Perhaps, however 
(and to this opinion I strongly incline), the 
eighteenth-century editor had nothing of Carter’s 
before him but a copy of the printed volume, but 
had come into possession of other papers relating 
to the same unhappy events, which he did not 
hesitate to insert in what he thought their proper 
places. Whichever may have been the case, it is 
important that the true state of matters should 
be made known, and that the first edition only 
should be quoted as a contemporary authority. 
It is possible that Carter’s original manuscript may 
yet exist; if it does, the sooner its whereabouts 
is known the better. A new edition is much 
wanted, for the original is of considerable rarity. 

Edward Peacock. 


shelley's “ kingdom of man.” 

Helensburgh : October 18, 1877. 

There is every reason to believe that Mr. Buxton 
Forman is mistaken, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti right, 
in regard to this disputed reading. Shelley’s lan¬ 
guage is, no doubt, exceedingly loose sometimes, 
but it is seldom so utterly weak as the reading of 
them for man would make it in this instance. Mr. 
Rossetti thinks Mr. Forman might have found 
“kingdom of man” easily intelligible; he might 
have added that it is also apt and expressive. 
Then, if parallels were needed in support of it, there 
are the three Shaksperian passages— Macbeth, I., 
iii., 140; Julius Caesar, II., L, 63-69; and 2 
Henry IV., iv., 4, where Falstaff expressly says 
“ This little kingdom, man.” “ State of man” in 
Julius Caesar has a distinct individual bearing. 

Thomas Bayne. 


APPOINTMENT FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Friday, October 20.—8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club : 
“ On the Immersion Paraboloid,” by Dr. James Edmunds. 


8CIENCE. 

Theophrastus Paracelsus. Eine kritische 

Studie von Friedrich Hook. (Wurzburg : 

Staudinger, 1876.) 

Wht is it that historians cannot decide, or 
at least have not decided, whether Para¬ 
celsus was a quack or a genius ? To this 
question Dr. Mook, after an introductory 
display of the diversity of opinions, answers: 
On account of the state of his writings. It is 
obvious that, if any of the numerous works 
passing under his name be not genuine, 
their contents, whatever be their character, 
should form no part of a systematic exposi¬ 
tion of the ideas of Paracelsus. In his attempt 
to solve the problem of Paracelsus’ real 
character, Mook accordingly finds himself 
face to face with a prior question. What did 
Paracelsns write ? To decide this import¬ 
ant preliminary, three things, according to 
Mook, are required : (1) the marks or tests 
of authenticity; (2) an enumeration of the 
works ascribed to Paracelsus, or published 
under his name ; (3) the application of the 
tests to the works. And in accordance here- 
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with Mook’s “ Study ” is divided into three 
sections. 

In the first he considers briefly the tests 
by which a work may be recognised as of 
Faracelsian authorship, and of these he 
enumerates five: 1. Original MSS. are 
genuine. 2. Works published by Para¬ 
celsus himself during his life-time are 
genuine. 3. A comparison of these two tests 
with Huser’s edition must decide whether 
Huser’s edition is to be trusted. 4. If Huser 
is thus found trustworthy, the works said by 
Huser to have been taken from a MS. of 
Paracelsus must be held genuine. 5. Works 
bearing in form and contents indubitable 
marks of Paracelsus’ authorship must be 
considered genuine. These criteria are 
doubtless sufficient; they would certainly 
require tact and care in their application. 

The second section is occupied with a 
chronological bibliography of Paracelsus’ 
writings. It contains 276 titles—248 of 
printed works, and twenty-eight of manu¬ 
scripts. The bibliography begins in 1529, in 
which year was printed at Augsburg a 
quarto pamphlet entitled Practica D. Theo- 
phrasti Paracclsi, and goes down to 1845, 
which saw the publication at Leipzig of a ver¬ 
sion of the Niirnberg “Figures.” To obtain 
these titles Mook has rummaged European 
libraries during twelve years for copies of 
Paracelsus’ works, and he has succeeded in 
bringing some to light which were previously 
nnknown. Whether the subject deserved 
such long-sustained effort is matter of 
opinion. Fifty years ago Dr. Robert Watt, 
no stinter of labour, said, “ To enumerate 
the immense number of German treatises 
(for he understood no other language) which 
have heen published under his name, would 
be bestowing pains upon them which they 
certainly do not deserve.” But in fifty years 
opinions change, and Dr. Mook has bestowed 
the pains. With regard to the execution of 
this, the chief part of the monograph, it has 
to my knowledge never been so fully done 
before. The amount of information col¬ 
lected by direct personal inspection of the 
books themselves is very great, and there is 
much besides in appended notes about edi¬ 
tions which the author has failed to see, but 
descriptions of which he has found in other 
writers. 

Full, however, as this part of the work is, 
it is not quite satisfactory. By comparison 
with a small collection of Paracelsian 
works, and with one or two common biblio- 
graphical books of reference, I have found 
about thirty titles which the author has 
overlooked or omitted. Most of these 
are English translations, and are not of 
first-rate importance, but the fact of their 
absence suggests the possibility of other 
omissions or oversights. Defects of a 
different kind are too frequent: for instance, 
typographical errors, misstatement of dates 
and cross references, misspellings of proper 
names, alterations of the titles of books by 
omissions, change of spelling, and so on. 
Such errors arise from carelessness, but 
they render the catalogue imperfect, and 
shake our confidence in the author. 

In the third section, in which the tests of 
authenticity were to be applied to the works, 
we are favoured with certain general con¬ 
clusions which may be stated in brief as 


follows:—1. As no original MSS. of Para¬ 
celsus remain, test (1) is not applicable. 
What, then, can have become of all the 
MSS. used by Huser at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century ? 2. The works published by 

Paracelsus during his lifetime are genuine. 
There are fourteen of these: five medical, 
six containing “ Prognostications,” and three 
reprints, or second editions. 3. Huser’s 
reprints of these genuine works are so exact, 
that, 4 , he is quite to be trusted when he 
says that he printed a work from Para¬ 
celsus’ MS. Mook, however, fails to specify 
the works so described by Huser. 5. Re¬ 
specting works passing under Paracelsus’ 
name, the origin of which cannot be so 
exactly determined as in the previous case, 
and the authorship of which is to be decided 
by internal evidence, Mook leaves the decision 
to the critics of the future. Thus, precisely 
the place where directions were most re¬ 
quired to prevent the traveller from going 
astray has been left without a finger-post. 

To conclude. The title is a misnomer: 
the monograph is not a critical study of 
Paracelsus, but a bibliography of his works, 
which the reader may find critical, but which 
is imperfect and inaccurate. The inaccura¬ 
cies are such that when Mook ascribes errors 
to other writers, as he does not unfrequently, 
Mook’s mere assertion is not sufficient evi¬ 
dence that an error has actually been com¬ 
mitted. To make the work the important 
addition to medical bibliography which it 
might be it would require thorough revision, 
to remove inaccuracies, to complete titles, and 
to supply deficiencies, and especially to state 
what in the author’s opinion are really Para¬ 
celsus’ works. It is much to be regretted 
that after all the years and labour spent in 
collecting materials, after the opportunities 
for comparing editions which the author has 
had, we should hardly be a step nearer the 
knowledge of Paracelsus’ genuine works— 
the one thing for which it was worth while 
taking the trouble he has taken, the one thing 
indispensable, according to the author him¬ 
self, for ascertaining what Paracelsus thought, 
and thereby of determining what sort of 
man he was. John Ferguson. 


Platonis Timaeus interprete Chalcidio cum 
eiu8dem commcntario : ad fidem librorum 
manu scriptorum recensuit, lectionum 
uarietatem adiecit, indices auctorum 
rerum et uerborum descriptiones geome- 
tricas et astronomicas et imaginem codicis 
Cracouiensis pbotographicam addidit Dr. 
Joh. Wrobel, Professor Czernouiciensis. 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1876.) 

Chalcidius has been for a long time under 
a sort of cloud : his Latinity is certainly not 
calculated to attract scholars of purist tastes, 
and his historical importance seems to be 
ignored or forgotten by all except a very 
few. Yet the Timaeus as translated and 
interpreted by him was for ages the one 
great philosophical authority to which the 
mediaeval Platonist could appeal in contro¬ 
versy with his Aristotelian opponents. 
“ During the whole of the first period of 
Scholasticism,” says M. Haureau, “ Plato 
was represented by this single work, the 
Timaeus” of Chalcidius; we may add that 
even during tho second period the other 


dialogues were all but neglected, for al¬ 
though there were mediaeval versions of the 
Meno and Phaedo (dating in all probability 
from the end of the twelfth century), they 
were not accepted in the same way as the 
Timaeus was. But over and above this, 
Chalcidius has a certain interest for Greek 
scholars, not so much on account of his 
translation—editors of Plato, at any rate, 
do not seem to have got much from it—but 
rather on account of his commentary, which 
is obviously based on old and valuable 
materials. We do not know his date, and 
though he dedicates his book to a bishop, it 
is not quite certain that he was a Christian; 
one thing is clear, however, namely that he 
represents a very ancient tradition of 
Platonic interpretation. M. Th. H. Martin 
thinks one of his sources was Theon ot 
Smyrna ; and Dr. Hiller (Rh. Mus. N.F. 20) 
has sought to show his debt to an even older 
source, Adrastus the Peripatetic, one ot 
Theon’s authorities, and therefore presum¬ 
ably at least a generation or so earlier than 
Theon. 

Chalcidius is sadly misrepresented by onr 
common texts : though the Editio Princeps 
is not bad for a first attempt, the edition ot 
Meursius, which is so often quoted, is wholly 
unworthy of that editor’s name, and, so far 
from being an improvement on its precursor, 
as Mullach professes to think, it swarms 
with new and wholly gratuitous errors, a 
certain proportion of which reappear in the 
edition given in vol. ii. of Mullach’s Philo- 
sophorum Graecorum Fragmenta. The ex¬ 
cellent Fabricius, on the other hand, did 
make an effort to give us an amended text 
by the aid of the Editio Princeps and of an 
Oxford MS. collated for him (not too care¬ 
fully) by Hudson. Our own impression as 
to this MS. (No. 3,511 in the old catalogue) 
is that its readings are of considerable 
value; and, as it is written in the so-called 
Irish hand, it is certainly of respectable an¬ 
tiquity. The Commentary, however, is un¬ 
fortunately wanting, as is the case with two 
of Dr. Wrobel’s Vienna MSS. also. 

The subsidia used by the present editor 
are, besides the editions, five MSS.—a Cra¬ 
cow MS. (said to be of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and perhaps a little older), and four 
Vienna MSS. The collation of these is given 
with such care and method that even quite 
minute points of orthography are duly 
noted. An idea of the value of the new 
text may be gathered from the fact that in 
the Prooemium alone three noteworthy 
changes (to omit minor improvements) are 
now introduced on the authority of th® 
MSS.—viz., “ Isocrates ” (for “ Socrates ), 
“ adminiculentur effectui” (for the“adm- 
effectum ” of Meursius and Mullach), and 
“ spem dignam proventuri operis ” (whew 
the editions have “ sp. d. proventu opens )• 
In the Commentary, c. 128, in lieu of the 
vulgate “ veri dei scitatio ” we are now 
enabled to read “ veri dei sciscitatio ; 111 

the quotation in c. 153, where the Ed. 
has the unmetrical line “ cave vetitos 
sulcos seras ” (a line variously doctored up 
by editors, Mullach reading “ vetitos ca- 
veto), it turns out that the MSS. suppw 
the conjecture of Rigaltius, “ cave veta 
We observe that in a passage in thetra DS 
tion(=47 C Steph.) “ dum imitanturaplanes 
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mundi inteUegibilis circumactionem ” the 
editor gets over the difficulty by writing 
“ aplanem,” which no doubt represents what 
Chalcidius meant: that it is what he wrote 
we cannot feel equally sure, when we see 
that the MSS. vary between aplane and in 
aplane or in aplanen (the last being the 
reading of the Bodleian). We suspect that 
Chalcidius retained the Greek forms of this 
word: the evidence of the MSS. is in favour 
of the gen. being uplands, rather than aplanis, 
the form printed in Dr. Wrobel’s text. 

By way of giving a continuous history of 
the text as it stands, the editor would have 
done well to note more uniformly the read¬ 
ings of the Ed. Pr. and of Fabricius: on 
c. 183, for instance, we onght to be informed 
that “ait enim ’’ (instead of “ id enim”) is 
due to Fabricius. There are also cases in 
which the symbol M (= the consensus of 
the editions, as represented by Mullach) is 
affixed to readings which are certainly not 
to be found in the Ed. Pr. Such cases 
are rare, however, and the matter is after all 
of very minor importance. It is a great 
thing to have produced the first critical 
edition of Chalcidius, and the editor deserves 
the best thanks of students for the care and 
skill he has brought to bear on the text of 
an unduly neglected author. We must not 
forget to thank him also for a small but in¬ 
valuable element in his book, the Index Ver- 
borum at the end of the work. As he has 
since the publication of the present volume 
given us an edition of Bernard of Chartres 
De Mundi TJniversitate (in the series of 
mediaeval writers now appearing under the 
editorship of Prof. Baruch of Innsbruck), 
we hope that we may expect from one so 
competent many future contributions to the 
study of the literature of Scholasticism. 

I. Bywater. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Report by the Astronomer Royal on the Tele¬ 
scopic Observations of the Transit of Venus, 1874, 
made in the Expedition of the British Government, 
and on the Conclusion derived from those Observa¬ 
tions .—A preliminary result for the solar parallax 
deduced from the telescopic observations of in¬ 
ternal contact at the British Government stations 
is found in the Astronomer Royal’s Report, which 
has lately been published as a Parliamentary paper. 
The five districts selected for fundamental and 
subordinate stations were Egypt (Mokattam Hill, 
near Cairo, Thebes and Suez), the Sandwich 
Islands (Honolulu and Waimea), the Island of 
Rodriguez (three stations), New Zealand (Burn¬ 
ham), and Kerguelen’s Land (three stations). In 
New Zealand the observations nearly failed, in 
consequence of the extremely bad weather: in¬ 
deed, the strong language in which the observer 
bad expressed his disappointment had induced a 
belief that they had totally failed; it is all the 
more satisfactory to learn from the supplement of 
lbs Report that the phenomena preliminary to 
internal contact, though seen under great diffi¬ 
culties, have been very well observed. In Hawaii 
the observations were lost. In Kerguelen’s 
hand, though the state of the sky was not 
advaitageous, the observations were saved. At the 
ctber stations all circumstances were favourable, 
and the Astronomer Royal states his full belief 
that every record possesses all the accuracy which 
it is practicable to secure in such a difficult observa- 
tmn. The longitudes of the Egyptian stations 
were determined by telegraph, those of the other 


stations by lunar observations, and partly by 
means of chronometers, and they can all be fully 
depended on. By means of these longitudes and 
of the observed times of the various phenomena 
of the transit, the times of all observations were 
expressed in Greenwich sidereal time. The corre¬ 
sponding geocentric places of the sun and of 
V enus and their parallaxes and semi-diameters were 
then taken from a carefully-prepared ephemeris, 
which furnished these quantities for every tenth 
second of Greenwich sidereal time. The apparent 
positions, as seen in each locality, were then com¬ 
uted for every recorded instant of observation, 
t is difficult to understand why these com¬ 
putations should have been made in a needlessly 
circuitous way by the normal-centric method, 
instead of by the simpler and better method ordi¬ 
narily used. Calculations were also made for show¬ 
ing how much these predicted apparent places 
would be affected by alterations of the assumed 
longitudes of the stations, by alterations of the 
tabular places and semi-diameters of the two 
bodies, and by alterations of their tabular paral¬ 
laxes, the latter of which are alone taken into 
account in this preliminary investigation. The 
observers’ descriptions of the various pheno¬ 
mena of internal contacts are given in the Re¬ 
port in their original language, with the actual 
times recorded and the necessary data for convert¬ 
ing them into Greenwich sidereal times. The 
descriptions are supplemented by six plates of 
instructive diagrams, which plainly illustrate the 
observations and the difficulties in their correct 
interpretation. These difficulties appear to have 
been fully as great as or greater than even those 
astronomers anticipated whose just doubts and 
misgivings did not allow them, years ago, to put 
much faith and hope in such observations of the 
transit of Venus as a means of determining the 
solar parallax with the requisite exactness. After 
a careful and well-studied perusal of all the ac¬ 
counts, however, it seemed possible, the Astrono¬ 
mer Royal states, to fix upon three distinct phases 
for the ingress and four for the egress. At in¬ 
gress the observers generally perceived the sun¬ 
light refracted by the planet’s atmosphere some 
time before internal contact, and they recorded 
“ circular contact ” without reference to the 
breadth of the thread of light round the 
planet's limb, so that, when the expression is used 
without qualifying language, the recorded time 
refers to a somewhat uncertain phenomenon. The 
three phases employed in the reductions are:— (a) 
when the planet appears just within the sun’s 
disc, but the light between the two limbs is very 
obscure; (b) when, after a certain interval of 
about twenty seconds, this light begins to clear 
and observers generally think the contact is 
passed; (c) when, after another interval of about 
twenty seconds, during which the light between 
the limbs is not equal to that of the adjacent sun’s 
limb, no more shadow is seen. Of these phases 
(b) is the most precise, observers agreeing, in the 
absence of clouds, within three or four seconds, 
while for the other two phases the discordances 
are many times greater. At egress the phases 
employed in the reductions are:— (d) the first 
appearance of “ faint shadow ” or “ a single fine 
line ; ” (e) the faint shadow becoming definite, or 
“ brown haze ” appearing; (f) when the gathering 
reaches its maximum intensity and most ob¬ 
servers record “ contact,” the phase probably cor¬ 
responding to (a) of ingress. The agreement 
among observers in fixing the time of ( f) is many 
times closer than in the case of the other phases. 
The last phase (g) refers to the vague “ circular ” 
contact. The calculated distances of the centres 
of the sun and Venus as affected by local parallax 
are then given for every observation, together 
with the increase of these distances in a second of 
time, and with that corresponding to an increase 
of the parallax employed (S” O50). A study of 
the times recorded by the various observers 
seems to indicate that the aperture of the tele¬ 
scope has no appreciable effect; no distinction of 


telescopes has accordingly been made in taking 
the means of the results of the several observa¬ 
tions for each district and for each phase. The 
correction of the assumed solar parallax is then 
deduced from every available combination. The 
agreement of the single results leaves much to be 
desired, especially at egress. In combining the 
single results, treble weight has been allowed to 
the phases ( b ) and (/). All the combinations at 
ingress give for the value of the mean solar parallax 
8"-739, weight 10-40; while those at egress 
give 8"-847, weight 2-53; and, for the general 
result, 8"-7G0, corresponding to a mean distance 
of the sun of 93,300,000 miles. Some sixty 
years ago, before Encke’s investigation, the value 
of the solar parallax assumed by many astronomers 
was 8" 7. We will refer our readers for some 
additional information to a paper, “ British Transit 
of Veuus Results,” by Mr. Christie, in the October 
number of The. Observatory. 

Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Har¬ 
vard College, Vo). VIII.—Part 1 of Vol. VIII. 
gives an interesting historical account of the ob¬ 
servatory from 1855 to 1876, daring which in¬ 
terval the institution had to suffer the loss of 
three Directors—the two Bonds and Prof. Win- 
lock. The account is illustrated by engravings 
of instruments and apparatus, among which are 
some of the new Meridian Circle. Part 2 con¬ 
tains a series of “ Astronomical Engravings from 
the Observatory of Harvard College,” intended to 
represent the most interesting objects in the 
heavens as they are seen with the powerful in¬ 
struments of the institution. The series was 
undertaken in 1872, and executed under the direc¬ 
tion of the late Prof. Winlock, partly, it seems, 
with a view of fostering an intelligent interest in 
astronomical pursuits in wider circles. The original 
sketches, as well as the finished drawings for all 
the lithographic plates contained in the series, and 
the lithographs themselves, were made by Mr. L. 
Trouvelot, excepting the drawings of the younger 
Bond. There are thirty-five plates, twelve of 
which illustrate solar phenomena. The death of 
Prof. Winlock, in 1875, put an end to the hope 
that a scientific treatise by him might be con¬ 
nected with and illustrated by these twelve 
plates. The other plates represent portions of the 
Moon, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, the most interesting 
nebulae and clusters of stars, and the bright 
comets of Donati in 1858, and of Ooggia in 1874. 
Whether the drawings are really faithful represen¬ 
tations of what has been seen can only be decided 
by those who have sufficiently powerful telescopes 
for directly comparing the drawings of some of the 
objects with the objects themselves in the heavens. 

In the last Report of the Melbourne Observatory 
the hope is held out that before the next annual 
visitation the long-expected first instalment of 
results furnished by the great Melbourne Reflector 
will have been published. The observation and 
drawing of Sir John Ilerschel’s figured nebulae 
have been going on there for the last eight 
years. Out of ninety-three drawings, which it 
is intended to publish, sixty-one were read▼ 
lithographed last May, and they are spoken of with 
great satisfaction. It is to be wished that the 
lithographic printers may succeed in obtaining the 
requisite number of copies as perfect as the proof- 
copies which were submitted to the Board of 
Visitors. 


A new telescopic comet -was discovered by 
’empel at Florence on the evening of October 2. 
ipproximate elements have been computed by T. 
lofetschek and A. Palisa from observations made 
t several observatories between October 2 and 
Ictober 6, according to which the comet was 
3 perihelion more than three months ago, at the 
nd of June. It now rapidly diminishes in bright- 
ess, and will not remain visible long, as it moves 
uickly southwards. On October 20 it will he 
1 about 23 h. 1 m. R. A. and 24° southern decli- 
ation. This comet is the fifth newlv-discovered 


imet of tb present year 
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covered by Coggia at Marseilles on September 14, 
and will be observable for weeks to come, as it is 
still increasin'? in brightness. On October 20 it 
will be in about 7 b. 32 m. R. A. and 84° north¬ 
ern declination. 

Another new planet was discovered by I. 
Palisa at Pola on Oct. 2. This is No. 175 of the 
small planets. No. 174 had been found by Watson 
at Ann Arbor on September 3; No. 173 by 
Borrelly at Marseilles on August 2. The dis¬ 
covery of another planet, by Watson on August 8 
or 16, and by Borrelly on August 11, has fortu¬ 
nately turned out to be merely a rediscovery of the 
lost planet No. 141, “ Lumen.” The planets No. 
171 and 172, discovered by Borrelly on January 
13 and February 5, have received the names 
“ Ophelia ” and “ Baucis.” The planet No. 170, 
found by Perrotin at Toulouse, on January 10, 
and independently by Peters at Clinton on January 
17, has been named “Maria” in France, and 
“ Myrrha ” in America. 

A welcome contribution to a clearer apprecia¬ 
tion of two worthy astronomers of two generations 
ago may be found in the Coirispondcnza Astro- 
nomica fra Giuseppe Piazzi e Bamaba Oriani 
(1876). The correspondence, edited by Profs. 
Cacciatore and Schiaparelli, extends from 1791 
to 1826, and comprises 212 letters. The Storia 
celeste di Piazzi, which was published at Vienna 
by Prof. Littrow in the course of the years 1845 
to 1849 in nine volumes, was printed from a 
MS. of Piazzi, which he had presented to his 
friend Oriani. The history of an older epoch of 
astronomy will probably gain something from the 
correspondence of Tycho Brahe and his learned 
contemporaries, a part of which has been lately 
published. In Tychonis Brahei et ad eum doctorum 
virorum Epistolae nunc primum collectae et editae 
aF. R. Friis, the editor, who has made Tycho’s 
biography his special study, intends to insert all 
the Latin letters written and received by Tycho 
which have been found at Copenhagen, Vienna, 
Pulkowa, and Basle, but not the correspondence 
with the Landgrave of Hesse and with Rothmann, 
published by Tycho himself in 1696 at Uraniborg. 


Ueber Botrydium yranulatum. Von J. Rosta¬ 
finski und M. Woronin.—These researches were 
begun by Dr. Rostafinski and Count Solms-Laubach 
in Strassburg, in the spring of 1874, but in 
January, 1876, it was found that Prof. Woronin 
had been working in Finland on the same track 
with almost identical results, which he published 
in the Proceedings of the St. Petersburg Society 
of Naturalists. Count Solms here withdrew, and 
left Dr. Rostafinski to continue the work, and the 
result is this paper in the Botanische Zeitung 

S ctober 12, 1877), under the joint authorship of 
. Rostafinski and Prof. Woronin. We have 
here only the first part, containing the life-history 
and. an historical sketch of the many works on the 
subject which have appeared at various times. 
The following is a short rtnimt of the life-history 
of Botrydium yranulatum from the point of view 
of its alternation of generations. Proceeding 
from the natural starting-point of the fertilised 
embryo—the isospore—the first step in its ger¬ 
mination is the production of the vegetative 
plant, which requires neither to divide nor 
to produce asexual swarm-spores, nor to 
transform itself into an ordinary sporangium, but 
can directly produce spores. These closo the first 
(sporophorous) generation. The second (oopho- 
rous) begins with the germination of these spores 
which produce sexual swarm - spores leading 
directly to the formation of the isospore—the 
limit of the second generation. All other pheno¬ 
mena are merely adaptive. The increase by cell- 
division and the formation of swarm-spores in the 
vegetative plants are adaptations of the first rank 
—they form an integral part of the first asexual 
generation. The transformation of the vegetative 
plant into an ordinary zoosporangium is a second¬ 


ary phenomenon. The transition of the plasma 
into the “root” of the ordinary zoosporangia with 
all their derivatives (such as “ root-cells ” and their 
products, hvpnosporangia) is reckoned as a tertiary 
phenomenon. The statement of these results is 
made with great clearness by Dr. Rostafinski, and 
the plates are drawn by Prof. Woronin in a manner 
which leaves nothing to he desired. 

Beitriige zur Lehre iiber die Wurzelkraft. Von 
Dr. Alexis Horvath. (Strassburg : Trtibner.) 
In the above Beitriige we have a strong con¬ 
demnation of the methods at present employed by 
vegetable physiologists. Dr. Horvath compares 
them with that method once employed by animal 
physiologists in their endeavour to discover the 
seat of the soul, which consisted in cutting oft - a 
few limbs and examining what was left of the 


We recently stated that Mr. Worthington 
Smith had invented a mixture called “ Salas,” 
with which he intended to cure the potato disease 
(Phytophthora infestans). It had a fair trial and 
failed. According to some, it tended to promote 
the disease. 


PHILO LOST. 

In the Neue Jahrbiicher, vols. cxv. and cxvi., 
part 7, Finch discusses the scholia on the Works 
and Days of Ilesiod, with the view of disengaginz 
the notes that can be attributed to Aristarchus 
and Aristonicus. Two passages in the scholia on 
Horace (notes on traits pondera dextram Porrigtn 
and on solibus aptum) are examined by Unger, 
who proposes in both cases to alter the received 
text of Horace. Biehrens contributes notes on 


to oe tne rule tnat it anyone wishes to discover 
or observe any process in vegetable life, the first 
step is to behead a sunflower, or to amputate 
several of its limbs. How far this is wise or not 
the results show. Dr. Horvath made numerous 
experiments on the pressure said to be exerted by 
the root, and on the conduction of water through 
branches, and the tabulated and other records of 
pressure, temperature, time, &c., will, no doubt, 
prove valuable to workers in the same field; but 
we can find no general principle announced as the 
result of his observations. He believes very 
strongly in the existence of pressure from the 
root, and in answer to the experiments recorded 
by several physiologists in which pressure seemed 
to fail, suggests very ingeniously that a worm had 
probably eaten the roots in question! 

The Occurrence of Oxalic Acid in Fungi .— 
Messrs. W. M. Hamlet and 0. B. Plowright re¬ 
cord ( Chemical News, August 31) the presence 
of this acid in a number of fungi, including 
several species of Agaricini, Polyporei, Lyco- 
perda, and Pezizae, with Beotia lubrica, Pers. 
Fistulina hepatica showed the possession of very 
strong acidity, and contained a fair number 
of volatile and mineral constituents. Now 
that the chemistry of fungi is beginning to at¬ 
tract attention we may hope to gain some more 


important paper the generally-received position 
that the codex Laurentianus A is the sole authority 
worth following in the constitution of the text of 
Sophocles. He argues that the Parismus 2713 
has considerable claims to respect, though not 
equal to the Laurentianus. Schanz (“ Ueber 
die handschriften des Platonischen Timaem") 
distinguishes two families of MSS. of the Tmattts, 
the one represented by the Parisinus (A), the 
other by the Vindobonensis 31 (Y) and ue Vats- 
conus (d). The third edition of Muller’s Greek 
Literature is reviewed by Hiller, Schenkl’s Xmo- 
phontische Studien by Breitenbach, and Nipperdevs 
Tacitus (part 4) by Eussner. In the following 
number there are two good studies on Aeschylus: 
one a careful analysis of the character of Cly- 
taemnestra as presented by Aeschylus and Sopho¬ 
cles ; the other a commentary on the commas in 
the Choephoroe, by G. F. Schomann. Bias 
defends the genuineness of the second and third 
letters attributed to Demosthenes. There are 
some good notes by Roscher and Schnelle on 
Caesar’s De Bello Civili. Herzog reviews Ijange's 
second essay on the patruin auctoritas, and Ludwig 
has a valuable notice of Hagen's tract on the 
Latin Oribasius. In the educational section of 
part 7 Kotelmann concludes his paper on short 
sight among German boys, considering mainly the 


iDformation as to certain species than that they influence of badly-made benches and desks, of 
are poisonous or edible as the case may be. The had printing and of bad spectacles; the rest of 
discovery of polyporic acid (see Academy, this and most of the following number are taken 
October 13, p. 3/0) shows that this much- u n with reviews, amonsr which maybe noticed 


neglected quarter is capable of yielding products 
of much value to the chemist. Prof, de Bary 
discovered that crystals of oxalate of lime are to 
be met with in many fungi, but in only two cases 
were they found in the interior of the cells ( Bus- 
suit adusta and Phallus caninus —in the pileus 
and stalk of the former, and in the mycelium of 
the latter). Their occurrence, on the other hand, 
he tells us, is both frequent and abundant in the 
interstices of the tissues and on the outer sur¬ 
faces of fungi. In any subsequent researches of 
this nature, it will be of interest to the histologist 
if a record of the situation of the crystals be kept. 

Dr. Cooke has lately published (Williams and 
Norgate) a translation of Rostafinski's excellent 
monograph of the My.vomycetes, so far as the 
British species are concerned. The translation 
(from the Polish) appears to bo satisfactory. We 
see no reason why the plates should be printed on 


up with reviews, among which may he noticed 
Pfitzner on Kern’s Orundrtss der Padagogik, and 
Gebhardi on Schwartz’ Organismus der Gymnast/* 
in seiner praktischen gestaltimg. In part 8 Priihle 
continues his publication of correspondence of 
Lessing, Gleim, &c. 

A Vindication of the Ottoman Sultan's Title oj 
Caliph is the title of a pamphlet by the eminent 
Turkish scholar, Mr. J. W. Redhouse, Oriental 
Translator to the Foreign Office, in which he 
proves beyond a doubt that the Sultan's right to 
the title of Khalif is as good as that of most of 
his undisputed predecessors. Mr. Redhouse shows 
that the supposed limitation of the euoceaaion to 
the tribe of Kureysh by the Prophet Mohammad 
is a mistake. The office of Khalif is, and always 
was, freely elective, nominally by the whole body 
of the faithful, practically by the leading jurists, 
and is not hereditary. Just as the survivor of the 
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badly-executed plate which has no connexion 
with' the original. 

The “ fungus foray ” of the Woolhope Club, 
which took place during the first week of October, 
was more successful as regards weather than 
specimens. However, a small amount of work 
was done, and several species new to Britain were 
recorded. The “ foray ” was attended by M. 
Cornu, the well-known French mycologist, and 
M. de Seynes, besides a large number of English 
botanists. 


established by legal investigation, and just *s the 
survivor of the Umawiswas admitted Khalif at 
Cordova, so the Sultan Selim was, in 1617, elected 
Khalif after his conquest of Egypt; ^ 
present Sultan inherits the title, not by virtue of 
descent from Selim, but by the general assent of 
the greater part of the orthodox Mohammadan 
world. In point of fact, the Muslim who has 
most swords to his back is Khalif. It is a mare 
matter of assertion on the part of a powerful 
ruler, and submission on the part of an unresisting 
people. 
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The most interesting paper in the new number 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
fix., 2) is one by Mr. Edward Thomas, on “ The 
Early Faith of Asoka,” tracing, from the evidence 
of the king's rock-cut edicts, the gradual de¬ 
velopment of Agoka's religion from Jainism to 
Buddhism, and claiming for the former the honour 
of superior antiquity. Mr. Iloworth, the historian 
of the Mongols, continues his “Northern Front¬ 
agers of China ” with a fourth part, dealing with 
the Kin or Qolden Tatars, who overthrew the 
Khitan dynasty in China at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and were themselves overthrown 
shortly after by the Mongols. M. II. Sauvairo 
contributes the translation of a very curious 
treatise on .Weights and Measures, by Mar 
Eliya, Archbishop of Nasi bio. It gives a variety 
of details about the weights and values of the 
early Muslim coinage, and is a very valuable 
addition to our knowledge of a most obscure 
subject. Sir T. E. Colebrooke has a long essay 
on Imperial and other titles—tracing through 
their changing histories the various titles of Em¬ 
peror, Kaisar, Czar, &c., in the West; and in 
the East, Melik, Sultan, Khan, Shah, Khalif, &c. 
The article abounds in curious information, but 
needs some correction in the Eastern part of the 
subject. The other two papers—both very short— 
are Captain C. J. Forbes on “Affinities of the 
Dialects of the Okepang and Kusundah Tribes of 
Nep&l with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan,” 
and Mr. A. II. Schindler on some Antiquities 
found near Damghan. 

Prof. Johann Georg Baiter died last week at 
Zurich, in his seventy-sixth year. He published 
the first-fruits of his diligent and zealous study of 
the Attic orators, the 1‘anegyricus of Isocrates, in 
1831. He also co-operated with Kaspar von 
Qrelli in that great scholar's Ciceronian studies 
(the Ciceronis scholinstae of 1833, and the three 
volumes of his Onomnsticon Tullianum, 1830- 
1838), and shared with Halm in the preparation 
of the second and fourth volumes of the second 
edition of Orelli’s Cicero (1845-1802). In 1845, 
Baiter went to Florence to study the Medicean 
MSS. for Orelli’s recension of Tacitus, and assisted 
him with the second edition of the Annals. He 
also edited Isocrates for the Didot collection of 
Greek Classics, and together with Orelli and 
Winckelmann prepared a collected edition of 
Plato's works, which was reprinted in twenty- 
one small volumes in 1839 and the following 
years. In 1845 he edited, in company with 
Orelli, the newly-discovered Fabcllae lambicae of 
Babrius, and took charge of the philosophical 
writings in the Tauchnitz edition of Cicero 
(Leipzig, 1863-1804). 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

EaTOHOtoGiCAl, SociBTT.—( Wednesday, October 3.) 

Paor. J. 0. Westwood, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
VT. L. Distant exhibited an example of the depreda¬ 
tions of Dermestcs vulpinus in a cargo of hides im¬ 
ported from China, which on arrival bail been found 
to be swarming with the insect in all stages. Mr. 
McLaehlan exhibited a portion of a woodon case, in 
which hides had been brought from Shanghai, and 
which was in like manner riddled with the borings of 
the larvae.—Prof. Westwood exhibited drawings of 
the pupa of a species of Vhryganca. which swam about 
m water like a Fotonccta, only using its middle legs 
asawimmiDg apparatus.—The President next made 
some observations on the homology of the mouth 
organs of trichopterous pupae, suggesting that the 
mandibles are used for cutting the way out of 
the cases.— Prof. Westwood then exhibited a 
snail moth from Lake Nyassa, with a pupa case 
uf a species of Tachina which was supposod to have 
hsen bred from the cocoon.—-Prof. Westwood next 
nade some remarks upon the Dpidopterous larva 
sttached to an homopterous larva which had been 
handed over to him by Mr. Wood-Mason at the last 
®s*hng, stating that the relation of the lepidopteron 
P, the homopteron was probably one of true para- 
sitiam, the former (Epipyrops) feeding on the waxy 


secretion of the latter. Mr. Wood-Mason Elated that 
he was inclined to believe that the relation was that 
of commensalism, the Epipyrope having attached 
itself to its messmate for the purpose of being carried 
about to its food-plant, and having eovored itself with 
the waxy secretion as a means of concealment from 
fees.—The President also exhibited a small moth from 
Brazil, which had been bred by Mr. Bates from a 
larva found in the hair of some animal.—Mr. Meldola 
informed the Society that the longieorn beetle from 
Birkenhead exhibited at the last meeting had been 
recognised by Mr. C. Waterhouse as Monohammus 
titillatus. Fab., a species found in the United States. 
Mr. Meldola likewise exhibited a small collection of 
Lepidoptera taken in 1875 in Ceylon and the Nicobar 
Islands.—Mr. H. Goss exhibited a series of Lyeaena 
Anon from the Cotswolds; about one-third of the 
specimens were considerably below the average size. 
—The following papers were read: — “On Eotio- 
thauma Rccdi, a remarkable New Genus and Species of 
Neuroptera from Chili pertaining to the Family 
Paiwrpii/ae." by It. McLaehlan; “ On the Lepidoptera 
of the family Lithosiidac in the collection of the 
British Museum,” by A. G. Butler. 


FINE ART. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other 
Cards in the British Museum. By William 
Hughes Wiltshire, M.JD. Printed by Order 
of the Trustees. Supplement, with Illus¬ 
trations, by the same. (London : Long¬ 
mans & Co., 1877.) 

It was not until the first part of the hand¬ 
some volume before us was ready for publi¬ 
cation that the Trustees of the British 
Museum decided on issuing the supplement¬ 
ary portion, to contain not only a notice of 
certain recent acquisitions made by the 
Museum, but some tweuty-tkree pages of 
very valuable illustrations. These, it will be 
found, refer to the text of the first division 
of the book, and should be carefully studied 
with it. Not only an actual tarot sequence 
and most carefully-executed copies of other 
symbolic designs are represented, but also 
the suit marks of the numeral playing-cards 
of Italy, Spain, France, and Germany, as 
well as of Hindu and Chinese series. These 
illustrations are all the more valuable in 
that they are actual facsimiles, executed 
with most creditable accuracy by the photo¬ 
gravure process of Messrs. Goupil. 

A fruitful source of debate with all writers 
upon playing-cards is the question of their 
origin. The popular idea is that they were 
invented in Paris iu the time of Charles VI. 
of France— i.e. between the years 1390-1400 
—an idea which has become stereotyped by 
the clever retort of the late Dr. Gregory of 
Edinburgh when cross-examined as to the 
sanity of a patient 

“ Do you seriously assert,” Baid the opposing 
counsel, “ that a person having a superior capa¬ 
city for games at cards .... can yet be at the 
same time deranged in his understanding? ” “ I 
am no card-player,” answered the doctor, “ but I 
have read in history that cards were invented for 
the amusement of an insane king.” 

The true history of playing-cards is a 
much more recondite affair; and, though 
the works of previous writers are not 
superseded, we have in this Catalogue so 
much information relating to the history 
and development of cards, so accurate an 
account of the forms they have assumed, 
and so much able criticism upon the 
tbeorios to which they have given rise, 
that the student who secures this volume 
will havo reason to congratulate himself 


upon his purchase. The book opens with a 
general history of playing-cards, their origin, 
nature, and varieties, their connexion with 
wood-engraving, &e.; this is followed by a 
systematic description of the cards of various 
countries, classed with an almost amusing 
minuteness into divisions, and genera, and 
species: these again subdivided into cards 
with a primary purpose— i.e. playing-cards 
proper—and a secondary, i.e. an instructive, 
political, or other purpose. The result is 
eminently satisfactory ; there is not a word 
too much—the volume is entirely devoid of 
what is technically known as “ padding,’’ 
yet the interest never flags. It is a book 
which may be kindly regarded even by an 
idle reader ; it is one which all who care for 
knowledge per se will consult with advan¬ 
tage. The problem whether cards have 
a European or an Eastern origin is ex¬ 
haustively handled. No doubt the majority of 
opinions are in favour of the latter source ; 
this, however, Dr. Willshire does not think 
proven, and allows that their presence in 
Europe may be due to original invention. 
A careful consideration of his arguments 
and reference to his authorities leads ns to 
the conclusion that he may be right in 
avoiding a definite conclnsion. The evi¬ 
dence pro and con is clearly given. The 
analogies which undoubtedly exist between 
the designs on certain Indian cards and the 
games played with them and the early 
Spanish game of Hombre and the Florentine 
Minchiateareshown to be of verylittleweight, 
the important factors on the other side 
being that the peculiarities which link the 
European and Indian games existed in 
Europe some time before there was any 
eontinnous intercourse with India, while 
cards themselves had been in use here for 
at least a century; that tbe Koran abso¬ 
lutely forbids all gambling, which to this day 
is only indulged in by the Chiites, or fol¬ 
lowers of Ali, and the less strict Mohamme¬ 
dans ; and, not least, that there is not a sin¬ 
gle reference to cards in the Arabian Nights, 
that marvellous repertory of Eastern life, 
compiled, as is knowm, about the end of the 
fifteenth century. The evidence relied on to 
prove that cards were first brought to Europe 
from the East by the Gipsies for purposes of 
divination is successfully met by a reference 
to dates, cards being certainly in use in 
Europe before 1384, while the irruption of 
the Zingari — whether these mysterious 
people have an Egyptian origin, or are 
descended from the Sudras of Hindustan— 
cannot be placed earlier than 1417. That 
Eastern races claim to have invented cards 
in very much earlier times is another matter, 
but a claim unsupported by proof is of little 
value. We, with onr author, can afford to 
smile at the credulity which accepts as fact 
the assertion of the Chinese who exhibit a 
drawing of tarots to which they assign 
an antiquity of 6,600 years; and surely 
the learned Brahmin who, in 1816, pro¬ 
duced a pack which had been 1,000 years 
in his family was speaking in round num¬ 
bers and not “ by the card.’’ Still we mast 
allow that much ingenious argument has 
been used to connect the tarot series with 
ancient Eastern (that is Indian), Persian, 
Arabic, and Egyptian, symbolism. And 
though Merlin expresses himself decidedly 
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that playing-cards proper have sprung from 
the old Florentine or Venetian sequence— 
the cards (so-called) of Baldini, the tarocclii 
of Mantegna (and this latter sequence had 
its origin in a series of designs already ex¬ 
isting in Italy in the fourteenth century, 
and termed naibis —a sequence for which 
he believes Italy undoubtedly claims the 
invention), we yet feel that the case is not 
entirely settled ; that in so abstruse a mat¬ 
ter the verdict of non-proven should be 
entered. We are reminded of the saying of 
Sir W. Hamilton, that the songs which 
the sirens sang, and the name by which 
Achilles passed among women, though no¬ 
where told us, are not entirely beyond the 
reach of conjecture.* 

Coming down from this cloud-land of 
hypothesis, the first positive assertion to be 
made respecting cards is that they appeared 
in Europe about 500 years ago, all argu¬ 
ments for an earlier date than 1350 being 
more or less unsatisfactory. In Italy—their 
not unlikely birthplace—we cannot trace 
them so far back by any documentary 
evidence. No allusion is made to them in 
the MSS. of Petrarch (of the earlier part of 
the fourteenth century), though other games 
of chance are mentioned. It is in Germany 
that the earliest authentic notices are found. 
In the Pflicbbiicher of Niirnberg, anno 1384, 
they are spoken of. There is an ordinance 
of the Town Council of Ulm, anno 1397, 
prohibiting their employment; while in 1441 
the Germans imported cards into Venice in 
such numbers that the Senate was appealed 
to to stop the supply as injurious to the 
interests of the Italian makers. In France 
the first mention of cards is in the year 
1392, when the following item appears in 
the accounts of Charles Poupart, treasurer 
to Charles VI.: “ Donne a Jacquemin Grin- 
gonneur peintre pour trois jeux de cartes A 
or et diverses conleurs, ornes de plusieurs 
devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Roi 
pour son ebatement LVI. sols parisis.” This 
date has never been contested, and as Grin- 
gonneur is spoken of as a painter of 
cards, not an inventor, it may be assumed 
that cards were already known; that they 
had not been long in use is fairly presuma¬ 
ble from the fact that they are not men¬ 
tioned in the long list of games prohibited 
by Charles V. in 1369. We may there¬ 
fore conclude that from 1370 to 1390 
witnessed their introduction. There is no 
direct evidence of their earliest date in 
Spain. In England they did not make 
their appearance before the fifteenth cen- 
tury.f An Act of 11 Henry IV., anno 1409, 
directs the penalties to be inflicted upon 
persons offending against a statute of 12 
Richard II., anno 1388, forbidding certain 
games as “ coytes, dyces, gettre de pere, 
keyles,”and“aultres tielx jeues importunes;” 
but, as no mention is made of cards, it may 
be assumed that they were not even then in 
use. A statute of 3 Edward IV., anno 1463, 


* In the Acts of the Apostles, cap. xix., we read 
that at Ephesus, as the result of St. Paul’s preaching, 
those who “ used curious arts brought their books to¬ 
gether and burned them before all men.” Could 
these “ books ” have been some form of na'ibea or 
tarot, the series of which were based on the mystic 7, 
the sacred number of the East ? 

f It is a noticeable fact that there is no mention of 
cards in Chaucer. 


forbidding their importation, shows that they 
had by that time become common. That 
Act made it illegal to introduce “ wodknyues 
Sheres pur Taillours Cisours Rasours 
Shetes Cardes a Jucr .... Agnles pur 
Sakkes vulgarement nommer paknedels, 
&c., &c.” Since that date numerous Acts 
and patents relating to playing-cards ap¬ 
pear in the statute-books. Among things 
not generally known is probably the fact 
that their use on Sunday is to this day il¬ 
legal, “ our loving subjects ” being, by the 
Queen’s Proclamation read at every session 
and assize, “ strictly enjoined and prohibited 
from playing on the Lord’s Day at dice, 
cards, or any other game whatsoever.” 

An important partof Dr. Willshire’s volume 
relates to the nature and varieties of cards. 
The earliest types are those which the Italian 
writers termed naibis —a name still retained 
in the Spanish naypes. These naibis were 
an entirely emblematic series, and in the 
first instance were used possibly for divina¬ 
tion, but more probably for instruction. It 
was in Venice towards the end of the four¬ 
teenth century that a modification of these 
types and the addition of a numeral series 
gave opportunity for their use for gambling 
purposes, and only by degrees did the nu¬ 
meral series become divested of all asso¬ 
ciation with cards of an emblematic cha¬ 
racter. Among the earliest games played 
with these combined series was one called 
tarocclii or tarocchino —thence the name of 
tarocchi cards, tarots or atouts, for the em¬ 
blematic as opposed to the numeral cards. 
These numerals in their modern form are 
the cards in ordinary use, consisting of 
“ coate,” “ court,” or “ figure,” and “ pip ” 
or “ point ” cards. The celebrated Carte di 
Baldini or Tarocchi of Mantegna—undated, 
but not earlier than 1470—are, properly 
speaking, not tarots but naibis. They were 
cartes de fantaisie, designed rather for the 
entertainment of the wealthy than the pur¬ 
poses of ordinary play. The author in¬ 
clines to the view that they were pro¬ 
bably of Florentine origin though of Vene¬ 
tian execution, an opinion also entertained 
by M. le Vicomte Delaborde, whose praise of 
these beautiful examples of early engraving 
will not be thought excessive by those who 
have made themselves familiar with the 
originals. A facsimile of one of them, No. 
49 of the series A Primo mobile, forms the 
frontispiece to the volume; No. 45 of the 
same series Marts, and No. 1 of the series E 
Misero, are among the illustrations.* 

The symbols of the two theological and 
two cardinal virtues of the original naibis, as 
represented in the fourth decade (B) of the 
Carte di Baldini, distinguish the four suits of 
the numeral series—the cup ( coppa ) of faith, 
the money ( danaro ) of charity, the sword 
(spado) of justice, and the club ( bastone ) of 
force. With the Italian series agree the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and analogies exist 
between these and the French Cceurs, Car- 
reaux, Piques, and Trefles, and the English 
Hearts, Diamonds, Spades, and Clubs. Each 
suit had originally four coate cards—Re, 

* A facsimile of Primo Mobile , takon by another 
process, appeared in the Portfolio for May last. Prof. 
Colvin looks for the source of these beautiful designs 
at Verona or Padua, even if their execution is due to 
Florence. 


Regina, Cavallo, and Fante. Three of these, 
the King, Queen, and Knave, or Valet, are 
still retained. The quaint figures on the 
English coate cards partake more or less of 
the character and costume of the reign of 
Henry VII., when they were first designed; 
and it is a matter of regret that the 
modern principle of lowering everything to 
the meanest capacity should have attempted 
to simplify these cards, which now are 
commonly printed as busts double and in 
reverse, with a suit mark at each end, instead 
of the single whole-length figures. 

The chapters on Divination and Car- 
tomancy, and the notes upon the various 
series of political, historical, satirical, or 
purely fanciful cards, will repay perusal. 
It would unduly extend this notice to do 
more than refer to them. In closing the 
volume I can only repeat my commendation 
of a book which, as all competent critics will 
agree, is one which will enhance the author's 
already established reputation. 

Chables Henby Middleton. 


THE LIYEHPOOL ATJTUHH EXHIBITION. 

The seventh Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of 
Pictures is now being held in the rooms of the 
Art Gallery, recently presented to the town by its 
mayor, Mr. Walker. The very existence of this 
gallery may without exaggeration be said to be 
due to the annual exhibitions which have now 
found a home within its walls. The stimulus 
riven by them to all art interests in Liverpool hss 
been immense, and the awakened “ art-conscience’’ 
of the town has found a noble expression in the 
gift of its leading citizen. 

The collection, so far at least as oil colours are 
concerned, is perhaps the best one which the 
Corporation has ever gathered together; it con¬ 
tains a few works of the highest order, and a 
goodly number of most meritorious pictures; while 
to a Liverpool man it is most satisfactory to see 
what a good position the local artists hold is the 
exhibition. 

Of course here, as in all displays of modern art, 
we are struck by the vast quantity of purnoselesi 
painting—painting which tells us nothing, because 
the artist has had nothing to say. Both the 
critic and the public ought to set their face 
against this waste of power, and endeavour to 
recognise the efforts of those who are as artiste 
trying to preach the gospel of art. If art means 
anything at all, it is surely the perpetuation of 
impressions made on a sensitive mind by nature 
and by thought, in such a way that this impres¬ 
sion is conveyed to other minds, he it in form, in 
colour, in words, or in sound. Nature lies patent 
to all, it is true, and the drama of life past and 
present is open to all, but only a few mental retinae 
perceive the fugitive images. The men so gifted, 
and who have likewise the power of expressing the 
effects made upon them—those are artists properly 
so-called. It is their office to open the faculties 
of their less fortunate brethren, and by enabling 
them to sympathise with the beauty and mysteries 
which surround us to lift them above the daily 
cares and necessary harassments of life. It u 
surely not enough that a man should possess eye 
and hand sufficient to portray a bit of landscape 
without offending common-sense, or to place a few 
figures before us without sinning against every 
rule of proportion; we have a right to expect 
some spiritual food at his hands and not merely 
stones. 

I will select a few pictures from the present 
exhibition to illustrate my meaning. One is 
by a very young artist and is full of faults ana 
crudities, hut still tells a story which appeal* 
warmly to our hearts; the other, technical^ 
correct, by a popular painter of repute, is 
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solutely devoid of human interest. The first 
is The last Sight of England, by Miss Olacy; 
the second, William the Third at Windsor, by 
Mr. E. M. Ward. In Miss Clacv’s picture 
the faces of the poor emigrants sorrowing to 
leave a country to which they owe scanty 
thanks indeed—if careworn faces and threadbare 
garments can tell a tale—bring a real scene out 
of the life-drama home to us. In Mr. Ward's 
canvas we have a set of costumes useful only as 
references in case of a fancy ball. Take two 
more : Mr. Raffaelle's excellent Fumeur, Epoque 
Louis XIII., a single face, which in its boldness 
ami frankness brings a whole period of wild 
devildom before us; and, on the other hand, the 
crowd of figures clambering over each other in 
M r. Gow's Tumult in the House of Commons, 
1 Gii9, none of which give us any idea of the stern 
scene, in a stern age, where they are supposed to 
he acting a part. 

Only very few of the paintings here exhibited 
are aiready known to the public, although, of 
course, some have been before us in the Academy 
and the Grosvenor. Such are Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
Sunflowers and The Mirror, whose exquisite work¬ 
manship whs the admiration of every visitor to Sir 
Coutts Lindsay’s gallery. Here, too, is Sir John 
(iilbert’s spirited painting of Cardinal IVolsey at 
Leicester Abbey —which, while, like all this artist's 
pictures, excellent in grouping and colour, shows 
unusual individuality and character in the coucep- 
tion of the principal heads. Mr. Haynes Williams’ 
Ars longa, Vita brevis, attracts merited attention — 
the face of the artist, “ in his eyes foreknowledge 
of death,” appeals to the popular sympathy, and 
the slight affectation in the child's pose and face 
passes disregarded. Mrs. Jopling's pretty picture, 
fVeary Waiting, Mr. Armitage's Serf Emancipa¬ 
tion, and Mr. Watts’s portrait of Lady Lindsay are 
prominent features in the Exhibition. Mr. Arm¬ 
itage's work will find a permanent home here, 
having been purchased and presented to the town 
by Alderman Bennett. Mr. Fildes is repre¬ 
sented by two charming paintings, Rosa Siega, a 
1 'enetian Peasant —a beautiful girl, kissed brown by 
the sun, in picturesque bright clothing—and Hours 
of Idleness, a shady landscape near a stream, with 
a female figure lazily reclining, guarded bv a pug 
d >g; it is full of excellent effects of light and 
shade. Mr. Long’s Spanish Feasants Going to 
Market does not give any idea of his present 
work; it was painted many years ago, and his 
progress since then has been truly immense. Mr. 
llemy’s Last Tack Home is one of the best 
pictures here—bright and truthful, as always. 
Mr. Fantin has quite taken our local connoisseurs 
bv storm, with a tirst-rate portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, and a most beautiful mass of colour and 
blossom called Roses. Jesus Salvator, by Mr. 
Morris, is a remarkable work; a group of nuns 
are gathered round a stone figure of Christ, 
which looks down from a rock upon a sea 
raging in the light of early morning—a large gal¬ 
leon, supposed to be one of the Armada, is foun¬ 
dering below, and the poor perishing crew hold 
up unavailing hands to the symbol of hope 
and safety. Jilr. Legros well supports his reputa¬ 
tion by his Demoiselles du Bois de Marie —a group 
of nuns and novices listening to a vesper chant-— 
the women's faces are full of earnest piety, and the 
priests who are playing and singing are rapt and 
holy in expression. Very fine is L. Lhermitte’s 
Grape-Gatherers — a number of peasants gathering 
grapes on the side of a bill, while a rain-storm 
sweeps over them and shrouds the valley below. 
Mr. Davis has contributed a noble poetical land¬ 
scape called The Approach of Eight ; Mr. Hicks 
a sweet girl, with her face puzzled and clouded— 
Troubles not Told. Prof. Lasch's Franc-tireur ; 
Miinthe’s Winter Scene ; Hans Dahl’s Fishers 
Return; two delicious bits of genre, by Meyer of 
Bremen; Dorffs somewhat fanciful, but finely 
and worthily conceived, Lorraine, Mr. F. W. 
Mever’s const scene, will support the credit of the 
foreign schools. 


Among the Liverpool contributors Mr. Hartland 
is prominent with the best water-colour here, 
Barmouth Sands. Mr. Garrawav has an excellent 
picture, Interior of the Church of St. Fiacre, Brit¬ 
tany, most pathetically rendered: Breton peasants 
offering their candles at the festival of All Saints. 
Miss Macgregors Afternoon Service in the Church 
is most excellent: a group of parishioners, from 
the worn old labourer down to the chubby Sunday 
School child, with a sweet squire’s-dnughter in 
their midst. Mr. Eden, who surely will soon be¬ 
come well known and appreciated in wider circles 
than Liverpool, has sent some of those stretches of 
Welsh hill and valley which he gives us so truly. 
Mr. Finnie is better than ever, and is rapidly 
rising to the position of a first-class landscape- 
painter; it is dilHcult to say whether his charm¬ 
ing little bit of scenery, Near West Derby, 
or bis more ambitious A Dull Day in June is 
the best. Mr. Hampson Jones and Mr. Pedder's 
landscapes are rapidly fulfilling the promise which 
their early work has given. Mr. Bundle's remark¬ 
able portrait of Mr. Harrison has delighted all 
who like to see a fellow-townsman making a 
name for himself. Mr. Bond well supports his 
reputation as a draughtsman, and with a little 
more attention to colour bis true, loving feeling 
for nature will not fail to secure him complete 
success. His Outward Bound, while slightly de¬ 
ficient in colour, is full of spirit and truthfulness. 

Tire water-colours are rather inferior this year. 
There are astonishingly few that have any raison 
d'etre at all, and the rooms look very like 
the exhibition of a sketching club. Of course, 
there are some exceptions. Mr. Charles Cat- 
termole exhibits some capital drawings; Mr. 
Roberts sends some good things; but, on the 
whole, the “oils” are iinmetsurably superior. 
A drawing by Mr. Spencer Stanhope of Cupid and 
Psyche represents the “Gothic form of art,’and 
is a crucial iustauce of the way in which his school 
are distorting the “ Attic shape, fair attitude.” 

Altogether, the inauguration of the new gallery 
is most hopeful; aud bright hopes may confidently 
be entertained of our Liverpool art future. 

F. G. Pkange. 


THE EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS. 

Athens : September 29, 1877. 

The excavations conducted 1 by the Greek Ar¬ 
chaeological Society on the southern slope of the 
Akropolis are proceeding without interruption. 
We are now able not only to inspect the whole of 
the upper platform, with its three levels, upon 
which Pausanias found the Asklepieion, the temple 
of Themis, the tomb of Hippolvtos, aud the 
shrines of Aphrodite Paudeiuos and Peitho, hut 
also to form some opinion about the long lino of 
arches which runs the whole way between the 
two theatres, and about which there have been so 
many conjectures. This line of arches, it seems, 
has always been to some exteut above ground, the 
mass of the rubbish thrown down from the summit 
of the Akropolis having rested on the platform 
above. In a drawing of the Akropolis made in 
the year 1070, aud recently published in the 
Mittheilungen of the German Archaeological 
Society of Athens, the arches appear almost 
exactly as they did before the excavations began, 
with the exception that, meanwhile, the Turks 
had built on the top of them a wall known as the 
Serpenzes. This wall the Greek Society without 
hesitation threw down, aud then set about re- 
moviug the rubbish to the south of the 
arches. In the course of the last few weeks 
the twenty labourers employed have almost com¬ 
pleted this work, and laid bare a structure that will 
give archaeologists something to conjecture about 
for some time to come. 

In Germany and elsewhere scholars have been 
laboriously studying archaeology for at least 
seventy years, and yet no one will he able to say, 
with even an approach to conclusiveness, what 
name the immense structure whose ruins have just 


been laid bare went by. It now appears that the 
arches, which some had supposed to belong to the 
foundation of a stoa, had a very different use. 
The upper, or Asklepieion, platform is supported 
on its southern edge by a thick wall, built for the 
most part of square blocks of that conglomerate 
which is so plentiful in Attica, and which was 
used for the foundations of many buildings. 
Against this wall the long line of high, narrow 
arches rests, in such a wav as to show that it was 
intended for a support. This, indeed, is rendered 
perfectly clear by two circumstances—first, some of 
the blocks forming the sides of the arches pass 
into the wall behind them, just as is the case with 
the buttresses supporting the southern wall of 
the Olympieion; secondly, at the bottom of most 
of the arches one block of stone is omitted on the 
side that rests against the inner wall. This not 
only allows free communication between the 
arches, but also makes the upper part of them 
lean with great weight against the wall behind 
them. It is perfectly plain that these arches, or 
at least all but the curves of them, served no 
other purpose than that of buttresses, and I am 
very strongly of the opinion that the arched 
portion, which is very small as compared with 
the height of the sides, was a later addition, made 
when the huge structure in front was built, 
possibly to prevent water and rubbish from ac¬ 
cumulating behind the latter. Be this as it may, 
it now appears that there was a second wall, built 
close against the arches, so as entirely to mask 
them, and running the whole way from the Gdeion 
to very near the theatre. This wall formed the 
back of a building which filled almost the entire 
space between the scena of the Odeion and lower 
part of the soiXov of the theatre. This back wall, 
which apparently was built of Piraeic stonu, is 
faced to the height of about five feet and a-half 
with slabs of blueish Hymettian marble. It is 
quite possible, as Prof. Kumanudis thinks, that a 
thin facing of marble extended to the top ; but, if 
so, no traces of it remain. The foundations of the 
front wall, very massive and regular, as also of a 
row of square columus which must have run along 
the middle of the building lengthwise,still remain 
to define its limits. The bases of the columns are 
lower than the foundation of the posterior, and 
higher than that of the anterior, wall, just as we 
should expect. Comparatively little of the pos¬ 
terior wall above the marble facing remains— 
enough, however, to enable us to judge respecting 
its architecture. It is quite evideut that, either in 
Byzantine or Early Frankish times, this stoa, if I 
may he allowed to call it so, was destroyed, and 
the materials of it used to rear other buildings, 
less extensive, on its site. In the first place, 
there now stands in front of the posterior wall 
a series of enormous buttresses about eight feet 
in height. They were formerly higher, no doubt. 
They show their late origin both by their mode 
of architecture and the fact that they are largely 
built of material derived from the wall that once 
rati behind them. Besides this, they stand in 
front of 1 he marble facing which ran the whole 
length of the wall, but does not pass round them. 
Almost the only portions of the original posterior 
wall that remain are near the Dionysiac theatre. 
As you go westward, even the marble wainscotintr, 
or flat slab that projected a little over the upright 
ones, disappears, and we have a wall built with 
mortar. This wall was evidently constructed at 
the same time as the huge buttresses, for there is 
the same marble cornice running round both, 
formed of borrowed cornice-blocks carefully in¬ 
verted 1 When we reach the western wall of the 
stoa, we find the marble wainscoting reappear, 
leaving no doubt that the whole was originally ono 
building. 

Its date is very difficult to determine with cer¬ 
tainty ; but I am strongly of opinion that Colonel 
Leake, incomparably the best of all the topo¬ 
graphers of Athens, was near the truth when he 
suggested that the arches visible in his day marked 
the position of a stoa, built by the same Herodes 
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to whom Athens owed the Odeion. This opinion 
is strongly borne out by the fact that the stoa and 
the Odeion not only adjoin, but have actually a 
wall in common. In other words, the eastern 
wall of the vestibule of the Odeion forms the 
western wall of the stoa in such a way as to 
render it quite evident that the latter was no 
second thought. The wall, indeed, is very thick ; 
but there are not two walls capable of being 
separated. Of course, a portion of the Odeion 
wall might have been torn down and rebuilt when 
the stoa was constructed; but I see no reason for 
this supposition. The two structures are built in 
the same style, and both without the use of 
mortar. Prof. Ulrich Kohler, who saw only a 
portion of the late wall near the Odeion, asserts 
that the whole building was constructed with 
mortar; but this is a mistake. 

There is one very curious circumstance, which 
proves conclusively that the lower portions of the 
arches were of earlier date than the Odeion. 
Whether a part of the upper platform had to be 
destroyed to make way for the ko'iXov of the 
Odeion, I cannot say; but near that building the 
long narrow arches disappear, and are replaced by 
a solid wall, with low arches on the top. At the 
bottom of these arches is the same block missing 
that we noticed in the tall arches. What is 
perhaps quite as remarkable is that here the plat¬ 
form wall, instead of being composed of con¬ 
glomerate, is built of the same material as the 
arches. The curve of the last arch on the west 
side is interrupted by the wall of the Odeion, 
and the front wall of the stoa forms a straight 
line with the front of the vestibule of the Odeion. 
Of course it is just possible that the stoa was 
erected earlier than the Odeion; but that, I 
think, is hardly probable, for it does not 
seem to answer to anything mentioned by 
Pausanias. Still, with our present ignorance 
of the position of the agora, it would be dange¬ 
rous to assert this dogmatically. At all events, 
if the stoa was built at the same time as the 
Odeion, that would account for its not being men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias; for we know from that 
writer himself that the Odeion of Herodes was 
not built when his Periegesis of Athens was 
written. 

The stoa, which, until we are better informed, 
we may perhaps be allowed to call the Stoa of 
Ilerodes, did not extend quite to the outer wall 
of the Dionvsiac theatre. Between the two, and 
close to the stoa, thero ran a staircaso, of which 
one well-worn step is now visible. This appa¬ 
rently led up to the Asklepieion platform, from 
which seemingly another stair conducted directly 
to the upper diazoma (Siafapa) of the theatre. 
Below this latter stair the theatre-wall shows a 
large opening, affording apparently a passage from 
the Asklepieion platform to a lower Sulfw/ro. 

Of course many fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions have been found during the excava¬ 
tions; but these it will take time to interpret and 
nssign to their proper periods. There can be 
little doubt that the discoveries already made on 
the southern slope of the Akropolis will throw 
light on Athenian archaeology and history, per¬ 
haps even necessitate a reconstruction of much 
of it. Thomas Davidson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Madox Brown has recently completed one 
of his finest oil-pictures; not large, but still large 
enough to do no injustice, so far as that point is 
concerned, to a subject that is great in an uncom¬ 
mon degree. He names it Cromwell Protector of 
the Vaudois. The two grandest Englishmen of 
the time, Cromwell and Milton, are the person¬ 
ages ; with Andrew Marvell as a subordinate but 
worthy third. The three are all combined in 
one famous act, almost as if they were but one 
human personality; Cromwell the will, Milton 
the mind, Marvell the hand. Cromwell is in¬ 
tervening in favour of the persecuted Vaudois; 


Milton is composing and dictating the celebrated 
Latin despatch of May 26, 1658, addressed 
to the King of France as a protest against the 
barbarity of the Duke of Savoy; Marvell, who 
was at this time joint Latin Secretary along 
with the blind poet, is inditing the document. 
Milton was now about fifty years of age; and the 
scene is in his house in Petty France, West¬ 
minster, near the present Birdcage Walk. He is 
seated with slippered feet; his chin propped by 
the right forefinger, his left hand; extended as if 
to bespeak a momentary pause in the writing, till 
he finds the fittest words to scathe oppression and 
uphold the downtrodden right. The open, 
straightforward eyes, unchanged by blindness 
from their original beauty, and the rapt serenity 
of the countenance, which has a permanent lam¬ 
bency of inner contemplation and stainless recti¬ 
tude, are such as fully to realise our conception of 
the staunch Republican and sublime poet. Crom¬ 
well is in armour, and may be supposed to have 
come in from reviewing his troops in the adjoin¬ 
ing park. Eager, decisive, and commanding, he 
bestrides an angle of the table in front to our 
right—much such a pose as he is recorded to 
have assumed in his last colloquy with the 
Quaker George Fox; a crape is on his left 
arm, in token of mourning for the massacred 
Waldenses—which was now, however, no longer a 
recent event, but a matter of some three years 
before. He holds a scrap of paper, on which 
he had jotted down the main points for his pro¬ 
test. He looks out vividly towards Milton— 
devouring, as it were, every moment interposed; 
he “sees as from a tower the end of all.” An open 
strong-box is near him, displaying, among other 
papers, his proclamation for a day of solemn 
fasting and humiliation on this occasion. Before 
him, on the table, is the outspread map of the 
Vaudois country, “ the Valleys of Lucern, An- 
grona, and others within the dominions of the 
Duke of Savoy,” as the proclamation (now in the 
Record Office) expresses it. Marvell, with a face 
full of sardonic keenness, and a certain air as if he 
could weigh the words all but as well as Milton 
himself, also glances in the direction of the poet, 
ready to second him the moment he gets his cue. 
Milton is seated near an open lattice, through 
which a rose-tree sways; one sees that the blind 
man had been enjoying the odour of the flowers, 
some of which he had plucked—they lie dropped 
on the floor on the Protector's entrance. An 
organ is behind him, no less appropriately intro¬ 
duced; it is lettered “Caecilia Cantorum Patrona,” 
and is decorated with laurel-leaves (which serve, 
from their position, as a symbol-crown to the 
poet’s own head), and with a carving of the 
creation of Eve. Strong afternoon sunlight glints 
here and there—as on Milton’s visage and right 
hand, and on the marble fire-place against which 
Cromwell’s head is relieved ; the opening of this 
fire-place forms a very dark gap behind Marvell's 
forward-bending figure. The impulse and consent 
of the entire group are highly noticeable; while, 
for masterly character, rich and individual colour, 
and painter-like solidity and technique, the work 
asserts its place amid the finest art of our time. 
Mr. Rowley, of Manchester, is the owner of this 
picture. 

The sale of the magnificent collection of auto¬ 
graphs belonging to M. Benjamin Fillon, which 
excited so much interest last winter, is to be con¬ 
tinued. The artists’ letters, the richest and most 
interesting series of all, have not yet been sold. 

An illustrated edition of Gustav Freytag’s col¬ 
lected works is announced for the coming Christ¬ 
mas by the firm of Edwin Schloemp of Leipzig. 
Many of the most eminent artists of the Diissel- 
dorf, Berlin, and Munich schools are employed 
upon it. 

The Munich engraver Christof Preissel has 
just accomplished, after five years’ work, a fine 
engraving of Defregger's popular picture — The 
Ball on the Aim. 


Die Deutsche Kunst in BUd und Wort is the . 
comprehensive title of a new work by Ernst 
Forster, the author of Denkmaler Deutscher Bild- 
nerei und Malerei. The present is a more popular 
work than that great publication, and is announced 
as being suitable for “ old and young, school and 
house.” It is to be published in thirty-two 
numbers, each containing four plates with accom- i 
panying text. 

An art gift-book entitled The Bible of Peter 
Paul Rubens is announced for publication by the 
Brussels firm of C. Muquardt. Its specialty con¬ 
sists in about forty heliotype reproductions of 
Rubens’ paintings of subjects taken from Biblical 
history, with sufficient of the sacred text to ex¬ 
plain their meaning. The work is to appear in 
twenty parts at five francs each. 

Four new pictures bought by the French 
Government this year have just beenplaced in the t 
grande salle of the Luxembourg. Tnese are La 
Vierge Consolatrice, by Bouguereau; La Glannae, 
by Jules Breton, of which a very effective etching 
was given in L’Art some weeks ago; a portrait 
of Emile Augier, by Edouard Dubufe, and a beau- , 
tiful landscape by Belly. The hanging of these ; 
works has involved quite a new arrangement of 
the salle, which is thereby greatly improved. 

The Prix de Sevres was awarded last week to j 
M. Claude, one of the three competitors who were 11 
selected for the second trial. The subject chosen 
by him was a winged Cupid holding a bow behind 
him. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts reopened at the i 
beginning of this month; and at the same date its ' 
fine library, which is the richest in Paris so far u 
regards works on art, was thrown open for the 
first time to the public. This will prove a great 
boon to students of art history. 

An interesting discovery has just been made at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. About a mStre below 
the flooring of one of the salles there has been 
found a leaden coffin, with the inscription, “Ci 
gist le corp de Messire Dominique Turgot, Cheva¬ 
lier, Seigneur de Subnousbon Saint-Quentin, 
Oonseiller du Roy en tous ses conseils et maitre 
des requestes ordinaires de son hostel, decide en ss 
Maison a Paris le IV" jour de Septembre, 1670. 
agd de 41 ans. Priez Dieu pour son ame.” The 
salle in which this coffin was found had been built 
over the ruins of the ancient convent of the 
Petits-Augustins. | 

A French translation of Messrs. Audsley and 
Bowes’ magnificent work on Japanese Ceramic 
has just been issued by the house of Firinia- 
Didot. It is to be completed in seven numbers. 
The same firm also announce the second volume 1 
of the Dir-huitihne Siccle, by Paul Lacroix, and j 
a Bible with illustrations by Schnorr—those 
which have already been published in France in i 
the form of a large album. They will now be 
reduced one quarter in size. 

The unique collection of specimens of the 
ancient art of Cambodia brought by M. Lm)> 8 
Delaporte to France as the result of hie 
expedition undertaken in 1876 has just been 
arranged provisionally in the Chateau of Com- 
piegne, there being no room for these gigantic 
relics of a past civilisation in the Louvre. They 
consist of seventy pieces of sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture, including several remarkable statues of 
Buddha and a stone group of two giants, one oi 
whom has five heads and ten arms. These re¬ 
mains, as stated in the Academy of April lb, 
1874, were found in the midst of a dense growth 
of forest along the banks of the Tonking river in 
the kingdoms of Cambodia and Siam. 

The Society of the Liverpool Art Club bus just 
opened an exhibition of fans which had been lone 
announced and in preparation. Not far short of 
two hundred fans are exhibited, and though the 
collection is not equally rich in fens of all pieces 
and periods, no fan-producing country is s' 10 ' 
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gether unrepresented. Mr. Audsley, who, we 
hear, has taken a great part in forming the present 
exhibition, has put his name at the bottom of the 
readable account of the art and history of fan¬ 
making which appears as preface to the descriptive 
catalogue. The list of collectors and owners who 
have lent their dainty treasures to the present 
show does not include the names of the illustrious 
personages who exhibited a few years ago in 
London, hut it includes the names of many persons 
who have brought much knowledge and taste to 
the selection of such specimens as the}' have 
become possessed of. There are Indian and 
Chinese fans of much interest in the collection, 
though probably no Indian fan of the rare value 
of that reported to be in the collection of the 
Haroness Salomon de Rothschild—a fan with 
handle of jade enriched with rubies. The Japanese 
portion of the exhibition is not numerically 
strong, and would, Mr. Audsley modestly avows, 
have been poor indeed had it not been for the 
loan of several very remarkable and highly in¬ 
teresting specimens from among the Japanese trea¬ 
sures carefully gathered-up by our collaborateur, 
M. Burty. The Chinese generally allow- that the 
folding fan was a Japanese invention. Mr. Audsley 
refers to M. Burty's contribution of “ fans of war 
and ceremony.” But, in truth, as Mr. Audsley is 
himself perfectly aware, many fans were in some 
sense fans both of war and ceremony. They were 
mostly massive in Japan, and though the mounts 
of the Court fans were ornamented in the finest, 
freest, yet most careful, taste, they were also of 
sufficient strength to be somewhat formidable 
weapons ready for use, in ante-chambers of 
the Court, should occasion require their ser¬ 
vice. After the Japanese, the French are the 
most interesting; and no contrast can be more 
piquant than that between the masculino and 
nobly-decorated fans of the old time in Japan— 
not to speak of the plain ones, massive only and 
wholly undecorated—and the dainty if frivolous 
weapons of coquetry of France and the eighteenth 
century. In France, the greatest artists painted 
fans; and in so doing gave, as the unsympathetic 
may say, the measure of their greatness. There 
can be no doubt that Boucher painted the medal¬ 
lions on a fan lent to Liverpool by Dr. Piogey, 
and Mr. Audsley ascribes to Watteau the work 
on several others (lent by Mr. Maxwell Savage 
and Mr. Julius Franks), or, at the least, believes 
tint they were painted after Watteau’s designs. 
The author of the Preface would appear to be of 
opinion that there are in existence many fans 
known to have been painted by Watteau’s own 
hand. If this is so, it would have been fortunate 
had the Liverpool Club been able to exhibit one 
of such quite undoubted authenticity; but we 
are inclined to think that the number of fans 
which are beyond question Watteau’s is some¬ 
what more limited. A very fine Boucher 
fan would appear to be that numbered 70 in 
the catalogue, and lent by Mr. Julius Franks. 

“ represents our first parents, as the ima¬ 
gination of the French artist could conceive 
them, on the eve of their fall. Attendant amorini 
hover round, and Satan hurries up from the dis¬ 
tance, Altogether in French fans the Liverpool 
collection is exceptionally rich. England is not 
wholly unrepresented; but of course in any gather¬ 
's? of European fans, France must bear the palm, 
whether the work exhibited bo chiefly that of the 
ei ghteenth century or of our own day. 

Reports and Papers of the Architectural Societies 
Lincoln, York, Northampton, Bedford, Wor- 
enter, Leicester, and Sheffield, for 1870. (Lin- 
C)ln: Williamson.) It has been the custom for 
upwards of a quarter of a century for the above 
ovTp 6810 a common volume of Reporte 

Papers. This has beeu a most useful arrange¬ 
ment, as each year a goodly volume has come into 
j e of the public, instead of a collection of 
owe pamphlets. In past years accurate and learned 
tstoncal students have published their observa- 
tons through this channel. Of Into, however, there 


has been a most notable falling off. The old names 
have for the most part disappeared, and new ones 
of the right sort have not come forward to supply 
their places. We have little fault to find with 
what is given us this year on the score of absolute 
inaccuracy. Amusing blunders do not turn up, 
and errors of any sort are rare, but almost all the 
papers are poor—the remarks of observers who 
caunot observe with effect. The only paper that 
has seemed to us of any lasting value is that con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Neall on the Abbey Church of 
St. Albans. This is a most useful addition to our 
knowledge, compiled by one who evidently knows 
his subject well. Its great fault is that it is 
far too short. Two excellent plates illustrate this 
paper, which are especially valuable as showing at 
a glance, to eyes practised in such matters, what a 
complete chronicle of architectural styles St. 
Albans forms for the student. The first paper in 
the book, which treats of the churches in the 
neighbourhood of Ilorneastle, should not have 
been admitted. It does not rise to the level of an 
ordinary guide-book. 

Ix the Gazette des Beaiu-Arts this month 
M. I’aul Muntz, after a long interval, continues his 
notes on English goldsmiths’ work, bringing the 
subject down to the reign of Elizabeth, a reign 
especially rich in its productions of this kind, 
although, unfortunately, but few of the names of 
the goldsmiths who executed the beautiful and 
artistic services of that day are preserved. One 
of them, however, named Derick, jeweller to the 
Queen, has gained a certaiu notoriety from his 
having been the first, it is said, to organise a 
lottery in England, and the names of several 
others, mostly foreigners, have been handed down. 
Among them we find Peter Peterson, a famous 
goldsmith, who worked in Norwich at the end of 
the fifteenth century, aud who executed the large 
silver-gilt cup bearing the coat of arms of the 
town of Norwich, aud the inscription, “ the most 
hereof is done by Peter Peterson,’’ which was ex¬ 
hibited at the Exhibition of 1807. M. Ephrussi, 
continuing his study of the drawings of Albrecht 
Durer in a third article, traces the influence of 
Jacopo de’ Barbarj in several of Diirer's early 
designs, but he is not inclined to attribute so 
much to this influence as Prof. Colvin, who has 
likewise lately made the relation of these two 
masters the subject of study. Of all Diirer's 
Passion series, the twelve drawings in the 
Albertina known as the Green Passion, from the 
colour of the paper on which they are drawn, are, 
perhaps, the most beautiful in design, tender in 
feeling, and delicate in execution. It is a pity 
that M. Ephrussi did not manage while describing 
them to give some reproduction of one of these 
exquisite works, which are very little known even 
to Durer students, although they have been admir¬ 
ably reproduced of late by M. Adolphe Braun. 
The pen-and-ink sketch given of the Birth of the 
Virgin from the Ilulot collection has little interest. 

Trri! Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst gives this 
month, after some delay, an excellent heliograph 
from Van Dyck’s celebrated portrait of Rubens 
engraved by Pontius. It comes out with great 
sharpness and brilliancy. As frontispiece we have 
an etching by Unger of a graceful Holy Family 
by Knaus, rendered with great warmth and soft¬ 
ness of tone. The letterpress deals with “ Paolo 
Veronese as a Freseo-painter,’’—a long and interest¬ 
ing account of several of his less-known paintings, 
by II. Janitschek; an historical and architectural 
study of the old gateways round the border town of 
Neubrandenhurg, in Mecklenbuig-Strelitz, and a 
short critical study, by A. von Wurzbach, of the 
painter called Isaac Van Ruysdael. This master, 
to whom several pictures in public galleries are 
now ascribed, is generally supposed to h ive been 
the father of the celebrated Jacob Ruysdael; but in 
the paper before us it is asserted that this designa¬ 
tion h is been accepted without sufficient proof, 
and that, whoever the Dutch master signiug him¬ 
self I. V. R. may turn out to be, it is not likely 


that it is Ruysdael pitre, who is simply known in 
history ns a frame-maker and pictureldealer. In 
another article Ilerr Wurzbach hopes to show who 
this mysterious person, who painted with con¬ 
siderable skill in the style of Ruysdael, really was. 


THE STAGE. 

As Mr. Hollingshead does not enjoy a State sub¬ 
vention, and has never concealed the fact that his 
policy is mainly regulated by a deepseated dislike 
of the spectacle of empty benches, the public 
must, we presume, be held mainly responsible for 
his nd hereuce to the old-fashioned sort of burlesque 
which Mr. Byron appears to be ever ready to 
furnish at the shortest notice. Little Doctor 
Faust, however, is a lively piece of its kind. It 
can hardly- be said to deal irreverently with 
Goethe's immortal poem, for it has but slight 
reference to anything but the rough outline of the 
old legend of Faustus; and even this is a feature 
far less prominent than the grotesque dances, the 
verbal quibbles, the allusions to actualizes, and 
the comic songs with which it is plentifully 
stocked. Its melodies, like the flies in amber, are 
“ neither rich nor rare ”; some, if we mistake not, 
have even done duty in the extravaganza which 
immediately preceded this piece on the same stage. 
Yet the audiences are on the whole much grati¬ 
fied ; nor is this altogether without reason. There 
is drollery in the wild licence of Mr. Byron's 
scenes and in Mr. Terry and Mr. Boyce’s carica¬ 
ture of serious acting ; while the dances in which 
Miss Vaughan and Miss Farren are prominent 
are sometimes very graceful and pretty. 

Mk. Wills's adaptation of Peveril of the 
Peak recently produced at Drury Lane Theatre is 
about to he withdrawn. Its place will be occupied 
by a revival of the late Mr. Halliday’s Amy 
Robsart. 

Ax autumn season of dramatic and musical 
matinfes has been commenced at the Royal 
Aquarium Theatre. 


MUSIC. 

Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Music Primers. The 
Art of Pianoforte Playing. By Ernst 
Pauer. (London: Novello, Ewer and 
Co.) 

New Gradus ad Parnassum. 100 Pianoforte 
Studies, Selected, the Fingering supple¬ 
mented and revised by E. Pauer. Sec¬ 
tions A. to L. (London: Augener and 
Co.) 


The announcement that Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co. have in preparation a new 
series of music primers, uuder the general 
editorship of Dr. Stainer, is one which will 
be alike welcome to teachers and students. 
In his editorial Preface to Herr Paner's 
Art of Pianoforte Playing, the only work as 
yet issued in the series, Dr. Stainer ex¬ 
plains the general object of the publication 
as being “ to place in the hands of teachers 
and students of music a set of educational 
works of a high standard at a price so low 
as to render them attainable by all.” The 
editor has been fortunate enough to secure 
the co-operation of men eminent in their 
various departments to prepare the various 
treatises ; among his collaborateurs are Herr 
Paner, Mr. VV. H. Cummings, Signor Ran- 
degger, Dr. Bridge, and several others 
hardly less distinguished ; while some idea 
of the completeness with which the field of 
musical study is to be covered may bo 
formed from an enumeration of the titles of 
tlio primers already announced. These are 
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in ail fourteen, ami treat of Pianoforte 
Playing, the Rudiments of Music, the 
Organ, Harmonium, Singing, Pronunciation 
in Singing, Musical Forms, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, the Scientific Basis of Music, 
the History of Music, Church Choir Train¬ 
ing, Plain Song, and Instrumentation. 

Herr Pauer's little treatise contains with¬ 
in the modest limits of eighty-eight small 
quarto pages a surprisingly large amount of 
matter. It would bo obviously unreasonable 
to expect as much fullness of detail as may 
be found in such large works as those of 
Czerny and Hummel; but the present book 
touches, though with necessary briefness, 
on nearly every point needful to make a 
good pianist. Herr Pauer commences by ex¬ 
plaining the position of the performer and 
the position of the hand, the latter being 
illustrated by drawings ; we then find very 
clear directions for the different kinds of 
touch. Arriving at the subject of technical 
execution, the author gives some excellent 
exercises for the thumb, followed by “ five- 
finger exercises,” which are necessarily 
much the same as those to be found in other 
instruction-books. Next come scale exercises, 
which in various forms occupy some twenty- 
four pages—by no means a larger proportion 
of the book than their importance warrants. 
In treating of the shake, we notice that on 
p. 45 Herr Paner gives an explanation of 
Cramer’s twelfth study quite opposed to that 
given by Hans von Biilow in his edition of 
Cramer’s Studio. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? It may also be noticed 
that in his explanation of the acciaecatura 
(p. 61) Herr Pauer is at variance with many 
modern authorities, when he says that the 
small note is now to be played before the 
time of the large one which it precedes. In 
the best edition of the classics of the piano 
(that published by Cotta of Stuttgart, 
edited by Lebert and Stark), the exact 
contrary is expressly indicated throughout. 
In the second volume of Lebert and Stark’s 
Pianoforte School, also (pp. 93, sqq.), where 
the matter is treated in much detail, not 
one instance is given in which the notes are 
to be played as indicated by Herr Pauer. 
It is impossible to suppose that a musician 
of his experience can be in error on so 
simple a matter; but the difference is sin¬ 
gular enough to be worth noting. 

Returning now to the book before us, we 
find, after a few remarks on the use of the 
pedals, a chapter on “ Fingering.” This 
subject is one of such great importance, and 
one which pupils in general (and even many 
teachers) so imperfectly understand, that 
we cannot help regretting that the limits of 
bis work should have compelled Herr Pauer 
to restrict his remarks to a page and a-half. 
What he says is very good, as far as it goes; 
but this is not far enough, and the whole 
important subject of “ phrase-fingering,” so 
ably treated by Kohler in his Der Clavier- 
fmgersatz, and so finely illustrated in Billow’s 
edition of Beethoven, and Klindworth’s of 
Chopin, is not even mentioned. The remarks 
on practising are clear and to the point; 
and the hints on feeling and expression are 
worthy of the notice of students, though it 
is only to a very limited extent that either 
can be tanght. A latent faculty may be 
developed; but if a pupil has no natural 
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feeling for music all the teaching in the 
world will not give it him. 

The concluding chapters of the work 
contain hints on reading at sight, on the 
order in which exercises and pieces should 
be studied, and on the classification of com¬ 
posers, their styles and schools. An inter¬ 
esting appendix on the history of the piano 
and its predecessors has been supplied by 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins; a vocabulary of musical 
terms, and a valuable chronological table 
of the chief composers for the harpsichord, 
clavichord, and piano, compiled by Herr 
Pauer, complete the work. 

The New Gradus ad Parnassum is a book 
which may be described as equally happy in 
its design and execution. Its title has, of 
course, been suggested by dementi's great 
work—which, by the way, is much more 
talked of than generally known. It is now, 
as Herr Pauer informs us in his Preface, just 
sixty years since the great Italian master 
published his Gradus ad Parnassum, a col¬ 
lection of 100 Studies, which, as regards the 
technique of the piano, were exhaustive at 
the time they were produced. Within the 
last half century, however, the mechanism, 
both of pianos and of pianists, has so ad¬ 
vanced that it would be quite possible for a 
player to have mastered every study in de¬ 
menti’s work, and yet be unprepared to 
grapple with tho difficulties of the modern 
school, as we find them in the works of 
Chopin, Henselt, or Liszt. Herr Pauer has, 
therefore, proposed to himself in his collec¬ 
tion of studies to bring together examples, 
selected from the most varied sources, of 
every kind of passage with which a player of 
the first rank onght to be familiar; and it is 
not too much to say that anyone who can 
perform correctly and at the proper pace 
even one half of these studies may be re¬ 
garded as a pianist of no mean attainments ; 
for the work i3 certainly not intended for 
beginners. Herr Pauer has very judiciously 
classified the studies according to their sub¬ 
jects. The eleven books into which his 
Gradies is divided bear the following 
titles: A. Scales and Velocity; B. Studies 
in Thirds and Sixths; C. School of the 
Shake; D. School of the Arpeggio; E. 
Wrist Studies; F. School of Octaves ; G. 
Studies in Chords ; H. Extensions in Arpeg¬ 
gio Chords; I. School of the Staccato ; K. 
School of the Legato ; L. School of the Left 
Hand. In each division the whole of the 
studies are arranged progressively in order 
of difficulty. 

A special feature of the work, which will 
certainly recommend it to the notice of 
students, is that it is no mere reprint of 
studies which every pianist is likely to have 
in his library. It is true that here and there 
we come across an old acquaintance, intro¬ 
duced to illustrate some special point of 
technique ; but the very large majority of 
the studies are certainly unfamiliar to most 
students (probably even to most professors) 
in this country. This will appear from the 
following alphabetical list of composers re¬ 
presented : C. V. Alkan, Beethoven, F. Ben- 
del, L. Berger, Brahms, Chopin, Czerny, 
Dohler, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Hummel, 
Kalkbrenner, J. C. Kessler, L. Kohler, Liszt, 
Loeschhorn, C. Mayer, Mendelssohn, Pauer, 
Schulhoff, Schumann, H. Seeling, Taubert, 


Thalberg, Weber, C. E. F. Weyse, and E. 
Willmers. 

A detailed analysis of separate studies 
would be unfitted for any but a purely musi¬ 
cal paper; we will, therefore, in conclusion 
merely recommend the New Gradus as a vain- 
able addition to the library of every pianist. 

Ebenezer Puoct. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 

The; second concert of the present series was as a 
whole decidedly superior in interest to that of tbe 
preceding week. The Spanish violinist, Sefior 
Sarasate, made his first appearance at tbe Crystal 
Palace, and Herr Max Bruch, the well-known 
composer, conducted two of his own works—his 
violin concerto, and the prelude to his opera 
Lorelei/. 

Of Herr Bruch's published works, more than 
forty in number, very few have as yet obtained a 
hearing in this country. Neither of his two opera!, 
Loreley and Hermione (the libretto of the latter 
founded on Shakspere’s Winter's Tale), nor of 
bis two symphonies, nor of his great cantatas, 
Frithjof and Odysseus, has been produced in 
England; though I believe the Odysseus is at 
present in preparation at Liverpool. If I am not 
mistaken, Sir. Charles Ilalld, who has done so 
ranch in the introduction of new works, played 
Bruch’s pianoforte trio a few years ago at one of his 
recitals; but as yet the only work which has been 
at all frequently heard in this country is the violin 
concerto which was played on Saturday, and 
which, from the admirable manner in which it is 
written for the solo instrument, and the opportu¬ 
nities it affords for legitimate display, is a favourite 
piece with many of our soloists. 

It is not very easy to predict the exact posi¬ 
tion which Bruch is likely ultimately to take 
in the ranks of composers. Perhaps it will be 
most correct to credit him with the possession of 
what may be termed genius of the second order. 

He has not the grasp of a Beethoven, nor does his 
music go straight to the heart like many of ike 
inspirations of Schubert, Schumann, or Brahms. 
Yet it would be doing him au injustice to call 
him merely a composer of talent. He is less 
genial, possibly less spontaneous, than Raff; but 
there is more nobility, more poetry in his ideas; 
one feels that he has something to say which is 
worth hearing, and which is interesting, though 
it never carries the hearer away. It is also com- 
mendably free from reminiscences; in none of the 
works of Bruch with which I am acquainted do 
I remember to have met with a phrase which, 
whatever its value, was not at least his own. 

The opera of Loreley, the prelude to which was 
played on Saturday, is interesting from tbe fact 
that the libretto, by E. Geibel, is that upon 
which Mendelssohn was engaged at the time of 
his death. Herr Bruch subsequently wt t“ e 
entire text, not (as has been stated) incorporating 
the fragments of Mendelssohn's unfinished work 
with his own ; and the opera was produced wits 
success at Cologne in 1803. The prelude isro- 
mantic in character, full of melody, and cb*rm- 
ingly orchestrated. As a conductor Herr Brae 
appeared to great advantage; his heat is firm an 
clear, and he evidently has the faculty of impart¬ 
ing his own feeling of tbe music to those un or 
his direction. 

Any analysis of a work which has been 
repeatedly heard as the violin concerto would ' 
superfluous; it will suffice now to speak of i 
rendering. Senor Sarasate, who played the ^ 
part, made his first appearance in England at t 
Philharmonic Concert in St. James s IBC , 
May 18, 1874, and, except at the ’ . ' 
Union, had not, I believe, been heard here sin • 
Though at his d(but he was heard in entire y “ 
familiar music (the work he played being » 
certo by Lalo), he created a very fnvourab e > 

pression; and this impression was more 
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continued on Saturday. He is undoubtedly a 
violinist of the very first rank. His tone is pure, 
and of beautiful quality, -while for unimpeachable 
accuracy of intonation he may be compared with 
Wilheliuj ; and he has apparently arrived at that 
happy stage of virtuosity at which such a thing as 
ditliculty ceases to exist. But besides all this, 
his playing is marked by all the warmth of a 
Southern temperament, and it possesses to a large 
degree the precious quality of charm. This was 
especially noticeable in the slow movement of the 
concerto, the long-drawn melodic phrases of which 
were rendered with exquisite feeling, while the 
brilliant finale was dashed off with the utmost fire 
and spirit. The enthusiastic applause which 
greeted both composer and performer at the close 
of the work was fairly deserved by both. Later 
in the concert Seiior Sarasate played three move¬ 
ments (Prelude, Minuet, and Moto Perpetuo) from 
Half's Suite for violin and orchestra inGminor,with 
no less success. The music, which is written with 
Huffs accustomed fluency, is interesting through¬ 
out, though not one of its composer's finest works. 
The remaining instrumental works at this concert 
were Haydn's genial and charming symphony in 
B flat (No. 0 of the “ Salomon ” set) and the 
overtures to Anacreon and the Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyaye. All were played with the 
finish to which we are accustomed at Sydenham; 
hut special mention should be made of Cherubini's 
great overture, the performance of which was 
certainly one of the finest ever heard. 

The vocalists on Saturday were Mdrae. Nouver, 
who made her first appearance at these concerts, 
and Mr. Barton McGuckin. The lady, who has 
been several times heard in London, has a very 
tine voice, of remarkable power and good compass; 
but, unfortunately, she has apparently somewhat 
peculiar notions as to its use. There is so much 
that is coarse, I had almost said vulgar, about her 
style of singing as greatly to detract from the 
pleasure of listening to her. If she would place 
herself for some time under a good teacher, she 
might, with her great natural endowments, take 
very high rank in the profession. Mr. McGuckin 
sang, as he always does, like a genuine artist. 

This afternoon a very interesting novelty will 
he given in Schubert's second symphony, which 
has probably never been played in public, even in 
Germany ; and Seiior Sarasate will be heard again, 
this time in Mendelssohn's concerto. 

Ebenezer Prottt. 


The Leeds Express of the 12th inst. furnishes 
full particulars as to the results of the recent 
musical festival in that town. From a somewhat 
detailed notice we learn that the total receipts 
amounted to 7,847 1., being 238 1. more than the 
receipts at the festival of 1874. This result is 
certainly satisfactory, especially when it is re¬ 
membered that the programmes, with hardly an 
exception, were such as to appeal chiefly to 
amateurs of the most educated taste. On the 
other hand, the expenses of the recent festival 
were 450/. in excess of those of the previous one— 
the increased expenditure, as the committee 
remark in their statement, having been “applied 
solely to improvement in the musical department.” 
Thus we are told that the principal Bingers cost 
157/. more than at the last festival—a fact which 
seems rather surprising, as the cast of soloists in 
In 4 was by no means inferior to that of this year. 
Besides this, the band was increased from ninety- 
six to 106 performers; and this increase, together 
with the cost of the extra rehearsals that were 
held, and which undoubtedly tended much to the 
artistic success of the festival, involved an in¬ 
creased expenditure of 123/. After paying all 
expenses, a profit of nearly 000/. remained to be 
divided among the Leeds medical charities. 

Mr. Carl Rosa lias been producing Nicolai's 
Merry II irrs of Windsor in English at Aberdeen. 
Ibe English version is by Mr. llenrv Ilersee, and 
the principal characters were represented by Miss 


Julia Gaylord, Miss Josephine Yorke, Miss Cora 
Stuart, and Messrs. Turner, Ludwig, Snazelle, 
Charles I.yall, Itodd, Muller, Brooklyn, and 
Aynslev Cook. The work had a great success; 
and it is probable that Mr. Rosa will produce it at 
the Adelphi during his next London season. 

Aubf.k's charming Les Diamans de la Couronne 
has been revived at the Opdra-Comique, Paris, for 
the dihut. of Madame Laeombe-Duprez, a niece of 
the great singer Gilbert Duprez, in the part of 
Catarina. The lady met with a very favourable 
reception. 

Gounod is engaged in completing another 
opera—the libretto bv MM. Poisson and Gullet— 
entitled Mai/re IHerre, the subject of which is 
taken from the history of Abelard and Heloise. 

It is announced that Johannes Bralirus has 
nearly completed a second symphony. 

The “ Felix Meritis ” musical society of Am¬ 
sterdam will celebrate its centeuary festival ou 
the 2nd prox. 

One of Franz Schubert's early operas, Des 
Teufel's Luslsc/i/oss, is to be produced in Vienna 
shortly, for the reopening of the Komisehe Oper. 

Prop. Franz Wteener has been appointed to 
the post of Director of the Dresden Conservato- 
rium, vacant through the death of Dr. Julius 
ltietz. 

Joachim Rapp has left Wiesbaden, where be 
has resided for more than twenty years, to take 
the direction of the Conservatorium of Frankfort- 
on-Main. 

We have already mentioned that Eduard 
Devrient, the well-known actor, and the intimate 
friend of Mendelssohn, died at Carlsruhe on the 
4th iust., at the age of seventy-six. He was born 
at Berlin, and studied music under Zelter. In 
1819 he made his first appearance at the Opera as 
a bass-singer, and was attached to the company of 
the Berlin Opera till 1831, when, from over-ex¬ 
ertion, he suddenly lost his voice. He then ex¬ 
changed the profession of a singer for that of an 
actor, in which he was no less successful. In 1862 
he was appointed Director of the Court Theatre at 
Carlsruhe, a post which he held till his retirement 
from public life in 1870. Devrient was also an 
excellent writer. One of the best of modern opera- 
libretti—that of Marschner's Hans Heiliug —is 
from his pen; but the work by which he is best 
known jn this country is his Recollections of 
Mendelssohn , which has been translated into 
English by Mdme. Natalia Macfarren. 
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SATURDAY , OCTOBER 27, 1877. 
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LITERATURE. 

Calendar of Stale Papers and MSS. relating 
to English Affairs, existing in the Archives 
and Collections of Venice. Vol. VI. Parti. 
1555-1556. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 
Rolls Series. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1877.) 

The last volume of Mr. Rawdon Brown’s 
Calendar extended over twenty years. The 
part now published is crowded with the cor¬ 
respondence of as many months, and contains 
the letters of Cardinal Pole from the tran¬ 
script in St. Mark’s Library, the despatches 
of Venetian envoys from Paris and Brussels, 
when the King of England resided at 
Brossels, and those in which Navagero, am¬ 
bassador at Rome, describes the growth and 
progress of the conflict between the Caraffas 
and the House of Habsburg, which are suffi¬ 
cient by themselves to secure for the volume 
a high place among authorities for the his¬ 
tory of the sixteenth century. Of the papers 
which relate particularly to England, more 
than a hundred, or one-sixth of the entire 
volume, are already printed, either in 
Qnirini or in Mr. Friedmann’s recent work. 
Bot Pole’s Letters were carelessly edited, and 
the fifth volume appeared when the editor, 
Qnirini, was dead. Three letters which he 
left undated, and which Mr. Rawdon Brown 
assigns, by conjecture, to June 2 and 15, 
and September 26, were written June 6 
and 9, and September 27. One of them 
begins, in the Epistolae Poli, as follows: 
“Scripseram jam ad S. V. statim ut de 
Sommo Pontificatu ei delato audivi.” It 
should be : “ Jam scripseram ad Sanctitatem 
Vestram statim, ut raihi allatum est de felici 
emsad Summum Pontificatumassumptione.” 
In another Quirini makes him say that he 
18 very sorry for the disgraced Cardinal 
Camerlengo— quamquam id quulem magno - 
Iffre dolebam. These words were omitted 
w the copy sent to Rome. In many cases 
the manuscript at St. Mark’s confirms the 
errors of the printed text, but later on it 
J™1 supply Mr. Rawdon Brown with an 
'rnportant correction. In a long letter to 
the Pope (Epist ., v., 22) the editors have 
left out several pages in which Pole extols 
the virtues of Philip II. (“ quem propter 
naturae clementiam et mansuetudinem ad 
paeem natum omnespraedicabant ”), and ad- 
vmes Paul IV. to sue for peace—“ viam ad 
veram cum Deo et hominibus paeem suo 
exemplo docere ; id vero faciet si, ut publico 
n°no et quieti consulat, de iure suo aliquid 
rennttst, ct de fastigio dignitatis suae ali- 
qnantulum sese dimittere dignetur.” There 
catl he little doubt that this letter, in which 


his own representative went over to the 
enemy, helped to renew in Paul IV. his 
ancient aversion for the man whom he had 
excluded from the papacy. 

As Mr. Rawdon Brown gives many bio¬ 
graphical notices of persons mentioned in 
the Calendar, it might be worth while to ex¬ 
plain that Fra Bartolomeo de Miranda is 
better known to the world by the famous 
name of Carranza; and that Monsignor 
Agostini who comes and goes obscurely in 
the spring of 1555 is a man whom Niebuhr 
calls the great Antonins Augustinus ; who 
was the deepest scholar the Church possessed 
in that acre: whose Instructions for his 
mission to England are among the most 
curious documents of the Reformation; and 
whose Report, if he wrote one, is still worth 
seeking in the Vatican. As the Errata will 
appear with the second part, there is time for 
several obvious emendations. At p. 281 
Queen Mary sends word to Philip “ that on 
several accounts she ought not to wish for 
his return.” She said, on the contrary, that 
it was impossible to wish for it more than 
she did. The man who (p. 196) proposes to 
“ save an additional 150,000 crowns annually 
upon the ordinary expenditure” in reality 
promised to increase the revenue to that 
amount in excess of the expenditure. Decano 
is a Dean, not a Deacon; and Cardinal 
Schomberg was not Luther’s brother-in-law. 
It is stated at p. 66 that Marillac was 
Bishop of Vienne; at p. 83, L’Aubespine 
is Bishop of Vannes; at p. 87 he is not 
Bishop of Vannes. The fact is that 
the Bishop of Vannes was Marillac. Rhe- 
nanus lived and died a Catholic, and at 
the time when we are told that he was 
a Lutheran, there were no Lutherans, for 
Luther had not posted his Theses. Foxe 
relates that the king’s confessor, a Grey 
Friar, Alphonso, preached against the burn¬ 
ing of heretics ; and the statement is one 
of those which are taken to prove that 
Philip, during his brief stay in England, 
was not a promoter of persecution. Mr. 
Rawdon Brown calls the preacher “ a con¬ 
scientious and free-spoken Churchman.” He 
would hardly have appreciated the compli¬ 
ment. In one of his works he relates that 
he had seen heretics beheaded in Flanders, 
drowned in Guelders, burnt at Paris and in 
Spain, and that he had it on good authority 
that at Bruges they were plunged into 
boiling oil; and he adds that there is no ob¬ 
jection to any of these modes of treatment. 

Many papers in the volume are of such 
significance that it is unsatisfactory to be 
deprived of their exact terms. On page 10 
we read that Pole was a member of the 
Committee on Church Property, and that 
the committee conferred with the king and 
queen. Neither statement can be found in 
the Italian. The first paragraph on page 11 
ought to change places with the second. At 
the Calais Conference “ the Legate com¬ 
mended the piety of the sovereigns in re¬ 
ferring their disputes to the judge appointed 
by Christ for his Church, by means of a 
Council.” The proposal was to accept the 
arbitration, not of the Pope, but of a 
future Council; and the object of the 
Legate’s remarks was to turn the point 
by dwelling on the fact that the Council 
was to be summoned by the Pope — die 


Sua Santita indicesse. These words are not 
reproduced in the Calendar. In his sum¬ 
mary of the proceedings of Convocation, 
Pole is made to say : “ They have especially 
censured the illicit matrimonial union of 
the religious, of professed nuns, and of all 
persons in holy orders ; . . . this matter has 
been regulated, as also that of their serving 
the bishops.” There is not a word about 
professed nuns, or about serving bishops. 
Paul IV. is reported as saying: “ This 

supremacy of the Church must be given to 
the first city in the world, it having been 
domina gentium, and of which He said, 
Impcriurn sine fine dedi ; so we hope it will 
be perpetual.” If this was not published 
by the authority of the Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, many people would 
hesitate to believe that the Pope proved 
his own Primacy by the text of a promise 
made by Jupiter to Venus. In a report of 
Pole’s first sermon, by the Brescian notary, 
Faitta, the following passage occurs: “The 
angel said afterwards, ‘ Fear not, Gideon, 
thou shalt not die, but wilt free the people 
of Israel from the hands of their enemies ; ’ 
yet did this seem impossible to him, on 
account of his decrepid age, and because his 
wife was barren and very old indeed.” 
Why Gideon should despair of Israel be¬ 
cause his wife was very old indeed would 
be hard to understand; but it is easy 
to restore the words which the Italian 
scribe forgot. Pole writes to Philip : “ By 
no means should the king allow himself to 
be induced to wage war on the Pope, espe¬ 
cially on account of the truce which had 
been made.” His words were, that the king 
should not be the first to break the truce— 
et esser il primo a romper la tregua fatta. 
Nobody surpasses Mr. Rawdon Brown in 
the knowledge of the language and the 
diplomatic literature of Venice: yet, even in 
his experienced and generally careful hands, 
the suppression of the text is yielding its 
inevitable fruit. I am able to bear witness in 
this, as in other places, that the mistake was 
not made by himself, but by the writer of the 
manuscript before him. The true reading is 
supplied by the copy of the same letter in the 
Libros de Berzosa at Simancas. Indeed, the 
Venetian Codex which Mr. Rawdon Brown 
has made so conspicuous is shown, by some 
of the passages which he gives textually, to 
be often defective. Of Pole’s surrender of 
Church lands, we read “ che ognuno poteva 
molto bene accorger la sua dispensava esser 
totalmente una permissione ob duritiam.” It 
ought to be “lasua dispensa essersolamente 
una permissione ob duritiem.” Morone writes 
to Pole: “ Perche ha mosso col suo spirito 
il Vicario suo a dar la cura di essa Chiesa et 
di tutto il regno di Inghilterra, ma anchora 
di quests Santa Sede, et come io spero di 
tutta la Christianita.” We cannot suppose 
that the government of the Church of Rome 
and of all Christendom was appended to the 
sec of Canterbury; and Morone’s real words 
are—“ per honor e gloria di Dio, e per bene- 
ficio non solo di quells Chiesa e di tutto il 
regno d’ Inghilterra, ma ancora di quests 
Santa Sede.” 

Badoer, writing from Brussels, describes 
the circumstances attending the abdication 
of the Emperor; and the firm purpose of 
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Philip II. to keep the sea between himself 
and his queen. There is a strange descrip, 
tion of Alva as a broken and feeble man 
in 1555 ; and a statement of the Minister 
Yiglins, that although 1,300 heretics had 
been put to death in Holland in eighteen 
months, the policy of persecution had proved 
unavailing, and was to be given up. Ber¬ 
nardo Navagero was one of those grave and 
reverend Venetians who turned into car¬ 
dinals without changing anything but the 
colour of their robes, and he afterwards 
presided at Trent. His despatches, his 
Report, and the defence of his Report, have 
long been recognised as the most authentic 
source of knowledge for the reign of Paul 
IV., and entire volumes have been com¬ 
posed almost exclusively of the information 
they supply; but Mr. Rawdon Brown has 
been the first to make them generally acces¬ 
sible. He has omitted some early portions 
which contain characteristic matter taken 
from the lips of the Pope—such, for in¬ 
stance, as his determination to seek aid, if 
necessary, from the Turk (Despatch of Oc¬ 
tober 5, 1555); his hope to make Italy in¬ 
dependent, in his old age, as he had known 
it in his youth (October 25, December 19) ; 
his disbelief in the utility of Councils 
(Deoember 7) ; his wish to effect such reforms 
in his own Court that he might be in a position 
to impose reforms on the princes of Europe 
(January 25). In truth, all this bears but 
indirectly on English history, and it would 
be as fair to say that there is too much as 
too little of Navagero. It is impossible 
not to admire the vigour with which the 
aged Pontiff utters his scorn and detestation 
or Charles V., or to deny the justice with 
which he exclaims: “ What province, what 
noble, well-stored, and wealthy city ever 
fell into your hands that did not remain 
miserable, impoverished and starving, and 
in such a state that worse could not be 
imagined ? Do you wish to do so by the 
rest of the world ? ” He regarded even the 
Lutherans with favour, as possible auxiliaries 
against the Spanish tyrant. “ Had they 
been negotiated with, a good understanding 
being formed to guarantee them against 
oppression, they would have done anything. 
... There were more Lutherans in his 
[Charles’s] army than in the Landgrave’s. 
But nomine the war was against the 
Lutherans, and re against Germany, in order 
to subjugate it. And to a Roman, his 
prisoner, after asking him what they were 
doing at Rome, most especially the Pope, 
the Landgrave said, ‘ We have not so much 
difference with the Roman Church as to pre¬ 
vent our adjusting it speedily; but the 
difficulty is with the Emperor, who seeks to 
deprive us of our liberty.’ ” The meaning 
of this language in the mouth of him who 
had restored the Inquisition is that the 
measure had been designed against the vague 
theology of such men as Pole, and that 
Caraffa was one of those who would willingly 
have preserved religion in Germany by 
concessions while they preserved authority 
in Italy by force. Acton. 


On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Cap¬ 
tain Fred Burnaby. With Portrait and 
Maps. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 

Captain Burnaby’s reputation, as founded on 
his Ride to Khiva , is of a kind peculiarly 
difficult to sustain ; those who most enjoyed 
that work may fairly have speculated how 
far its success was due to exceptional con¬ 
ditions, and may have taken up the present 
one with some misgivings. We think they 
will find all such misgivings to have been 
unfounded. If the author’s personal ad¬ 
ventures are on this occasion of a less sensa¬ 
tional kind, the interest is quite as well sus¬ 
tained ; and, however well chosen the ground 
of his former campaign, it cannot compare 
in general interest with that from which he 
has now returned. The war had not begun 
when he reached Constantinople, and his 
object being, as he tells us, to “arrive at 
the truth,” he determined to avoid those 
provinces more immediately subject to 
European control and intrigue, and to 
cross into Asia, where the Turk is generally 
supposed to be at home, and where his 
system of government and treatment of 
subject races may, therefore, be seen to 
advantage—or otherwise. 

The work before us has, like the Ride to 
Khiva , considerable attractions apart from 
the interest and importance of the country 
visited. Le style e’est Vlwmme ; and the 
subject-matter, whether consisting of anec 
dote, dialogue, reflections or personal ad' 
venture, is thus inspired with a constant and 
ever-varying flow of life and movement. 
The author has the happy knack of making 
himself at home among the most widely 
differing classes, of awakening their friendly 
sympathy, and drawing out their opinions. 
Ilis descriptions, therefore, of society, and 
the views and opinions gathered in free and 
familiar intercourse with all creeds and 
ranks from the Pasha to the muleteer, have 
a value besides their pictorial merit for 


A collection of water-colour drawings and 
engravings, and a few other works of art, has re¬ 
cently been bequeathed to the South Kensington 
Museum by Mr. A, S. Hobson. 


those who are studying the great question of 
the day. Captain Burnaby has strong and 
decided views on this question, and he can¬ 
not be accused of concealing them, but this 
does not necessarily invalidate the testimony 
of an honourable and competent witness. 
Though a thorough-going partisan, he is 
not a blind admirer; indeed, his sympathy 
with the Turk seems rather political than 
personal. He is not insensible to the 
courtesy and hospitality which he met 
with, but when, for instance, he is merci¬ 
lessly cheated by his Turkish servant, he 
does not seem to think him much worse 
than his neighbours ; while the carelessness, 
apathy, and want of method too commonly 
displayed in all the active concerns of life 
make him very despondent as to the 
future. As to the Russians, he declares 
he “ likes the people; ” if he dissembles 
his love, it may be that his feelings 
are somewhat pointed by past experience. 
On the other hand, his plain and down¬ 
right manner of stating things must be 
especially offensive to people who believe 
that speech was given for quite a different 
purpose; and thus, when ho reached Armenia, 
he found that the Russian Government had 
sent strict orders to all their consulates to 


save them from this too candid friend, and 
on no account to allow him to cross the 
frontier. If this was the case before the 
publication of the present work, our traveller 
may consider “ All the Russias ” as per- 
manently closed to him, for his book is in- 
cidentally throughout, and directly through 
documents printed in the Appendix, a heavy 
indictment against Russian rule. He quotes 
from Reports of our Consuls in Circassia in. 
stances of atrocities identical with those 
which, committed by the Turkish irregulars 
(chiefly Circassians) in Bulgaria, alienated 
from Turkey the sympathies of Europe. He 
reprints, too, the account of the cruelties 
lately inflicted during the persecutions of 
the Uniate Greeks in Poland, and marvels at 
the attraction felt by high-minded religions 
Englishmen towards a Church so degraded 
and corrupt. The active sympathy displayed 
by such persons for Russia in the present war 
has been noted as a curious proof of the in¬ 
creasing influence of the religious sentiment 
on national affairs, and Captain Burnaby 
quotes, as a melancholy instance of that 
clerical zeal which is not according to know, 
ledge, a truculent poetical effusion, which 
we should be glad to see disavowed, by 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe. If “ a bishop should 
be no striker,” neither should he be the 
cause of striking in others. 

There are many who will agree with our 
author as to the ambition, hypocrisy, and 
cruelty which mark the policy of Russia, and 
who see the advantage, as a bulwark against 
her aggression, of a Power which (though 
rather by accident than on principle) is re¬ 
latively tolerant and liberal, but who yet 
will not accept his conclusion that we should 
support Turkey by force of arms. The 
problem, indeed, how to oppose the aggres¬ 
sor and to support the Turk without be¬ 
coming responsible for the scandal of his 
Government is an old and a tough one. 
We find it, before the Crimean War, causing 
ambiguity in the utterances even of so accu¬ 
rate a thinker as the Prince Consort,* and 
it still awaits solution. 

The English soldier-servant whom Captain 
Burnaby had with him is a somewhat con¬ 
ventional character as a dramatis perioM, 
but his opinions of the Turk are character¬ 
istic. His first feeling is of coarse one of 
contempt. A race of men who drink only 
water, and say their prayers regularly m 
public ; who “ grow hay tobacco when they 
might grow shag tobacco; ” who eat with 
their fingers, and who never unsaddle their 
horses for weeks together, “ cannot be ot 
much account.” But the climax of his con¬ 
tempt, as Englishman, soldier, and servant 
is reserved for the recruits, who, though 
marching in rags, and frostbitten, and with¬ 
out food for twenty-four hours at a titae, 
cannot yet “muster a grumble among 
them.” He discovers, however, to his gre® 1 
surprise, that the Turk “knows something 
about a horse,” and that his saddle 15 

better suited for a horse’s back than ac 

iint- 


English one; he finds, too, that these sp« 
less recruits, however they are kept tbenB 
selves, always keep their rifles in P ert ^ 
order, and are dying to meet the enemy.- 8111 

* See a “ Memorandum for the Consider'd®” 
the Cabinet,” in Life of the Prince Consent,U,, 
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be finally admits that “ there is something 
to be learned, even from Tnrks.” 

From what he saw and heard our author 
seems to think that the country is suffering 
less from active misgovernment than from a 
total waut of order and system — that 
general disorganisation, in short, which Mr. 
Pal grave considered to be the result of the 
reforms of Sultan Abdel Majid. He found 
many of the officials humane, intelligent, 
hard-working men, very different from our 
popalar conception of them ; but their tenure 
of office is so short and uncertain that no 
continuous effort or concerted action for the 
public good is possible. The evils of cen¬ 
tralisation, too, with such a centro as Con¬ 
stantinople, may easily be imagined, but 
even according to Armenian testimony the 
tone and spirit of the administration is gra¬ 
dually becoming more liberal and humane. 
Mach mischief is done by Russian intrigues, 
and yet these are carried on openly, and 
without any attempt on the part of the 
Tnrks to cheek them—a curious contrast to 
the system of their enemy ; but Turkey has, 
in fact, not yet reached even that stage of 
civilisation represented by passports and an 
all-pervading esjnomwije. Perhaps, after all, 
great as is the suffering caused by all this 
laxity and absence of system, it does not 
equal that produced by a more elaborate 
system like the Russian, where the in- 
strnments who work it are generally cor¬ 
rupt. Captain Burnaby reports a good 
(leal of coquetting with Russia on the 
part of the Armenians in the heart 
of the country, but much less nearer the 
frontier, where they could compare their 
own practical freedom and opportunities of 
national development with the condition of 
their compatriots under the Russian rule. 
But the state of the country is deplorable. 
Even on his rapid journey, in the depth of 
winter, the author could observe many 
traces of that civilisation which once gave 
so much importance to these regions—fer¬ 
tile lands lying unfilled, and an almost total 
absence of roads by which their produce 
could be conveyed to the coast. Mines of 
silver, gold, iron, and copper lie almost un¬ 
touched, their working being, besides, ham¬ 
pered by heavy duties. Lead mines, indeed, 
are worked by the Kurds : the wants of 
man are few in those parts, but he cannot 
do without bullets. 

Oar author brings much evidence to prove 
that Mussulman and Christian, if not on 
cordial terms, at all events live pretty com¬ 
fortably beside each other. His convic¬ 
tion, after repeated enquiries and sifting of 
their stories, is that the Christians have 
not, according to the accepted standard 
of civil and religious liberty in those 
countries, any grave causes for complaint. 
The Turk has a certain contempt, not al¬ 
together ungrounded, for the Armenian, and 
the latter, while criticising the faults of the 
system under which he lives, will not pnt 
bia own shoulder to the wheel. In their 
private dealings the Armenian will rarely go 
out of his way to help a Turk, or vice verm ; 
yet they mingle freely in social inter¬ 
course, and any little outbursts of fanaticism 
on the part of children or iguorant persons 
are put down by the more respectable Turks. 
The feeling against Russia was not every¬ 


where confined to the Turks, and in some 
places tho Government was preparing to 
arm tho Christian population. There was 
everywhere a deep conviction that their 
cause was a just one, and that they were 
going to fight for their homes and for their 
faith against an implacable enemy. The 
speakers were not generally sanguine, but 
some talked, not merely of driving back the 
invader, but of permanently crippling him, 
and redressing the wrongs, not only of their 
Circassian neighbours, but of Poland, and 
of the Bailie 'provinces ! Our author ex¬ 
pressed the hope that they would fight 
fairly, aud not slaughter women and children; 
but an old Circassian chief and exile, to 
whom be made this remark, after describing 
the nameless horrors inflicted on his own 
kinsfolk, said that tho Circassian troops 
would certaiuly do to the Russians as the 
Russiaus had done to them. 

Everywhere preparations were being made 
for war, which no one believed could be 
averted. At Tokat the “ Caimacan ” (as 
the author—inadvertently', no doubt—always 
spells that title) invited Captain Burnaby 
to see a battalion start. 

“ Immense enthusiasm prevailed amid the by¬ 
standers. Numbers of volunteers were offering 
their services. 

“ ‘ I.ook at these men, sir,’ observed Radford, 
who was riding behind me; ‘ they do not look ns 
if they liked going as soldiers: bless my heart 
alive, if they ain’t a-cryingl ’ 

“ I glanced in the direction ho was poiuting, 
and saw thirty or forty men with most woe¬ 
begone faces, and some of them iu tears. 

“ ‘ Why are you crying P ’ I said to one of 
their party. ‘ Are you afraid of being killed ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, Effendi. We want to go with our 
brothers in the battalion, and to fight bv their 
side ; but the major will not take us, he says that 
his battalion is complete. Do ask him to let ns 
accompany him ! Our hearts are full of sorrow at 
being left behind.’ .... 

“By this time the serceants had succeeded in 
arranging their men in the ranks; and the major 
going downstairs, followed by the Iimuun or 
chaplain of the regiment, tho latter addressed the 
battalion. The Imaum was attired in a lieutenant's 
uniform, but with a green turban round the 
fez, as a distinctive mark of his profession. The 
chaplain's discourse was not a long one. It was 
listened to with great attention by the populace. 
When he had finished the ranks wero again broken 
by a crowd of eager, excited Mussulmans, who 
rushed up to embrace their friends. . .. ‘ Listen to 
those poor women there,’ the Caimacan continued, 
as we rode through the gate, preceded by the brass 
band of the regiment plavinga melancholy march. 

A deep wail could be heard even above the noise 
of the instruments. The wives, mothers, and 
other female relatives of the soldiers, had not 
been permitted to enter the barracks; but from 
an early hour they had taken up a position along 
the streets. The bitter cry, which was joined in 
by hundreds of voices, announced to the people in 
the very outskirts of the town that the battalion 
was on the march. 

“ Presently the band ceased playing: and the old 
major, his long white beard streaming in tbe 
wind, began singing tbe words ‘ God is great; 
there is but one God, the God, and there is but 
one Prophet, the Prophet, and he is the Prophet 
of God.’ 

“ The soldiers took up the strain, ten thousand 
bystanders joined in the verse—it even silenced 
the women's wail—and resounded along the banks 
of the river: here taken up by some people on 
the ruined citadel, the words were re-echoed back 
to us; there wafted by tho breeze to an adjacent 
hamlet, the peasantry swelling the chorus. The 


standard of the battalion, with the crescentjem- 
broidered on a green border, was raised high in 
air, and several of the crowd rushing up to the 
major, implored him to take them in his ranks. 

“ It was a striking scene—these weeping women 
in their shroud-like dresses; the many-coloured 
garments of the men; the excited soldiery ; the 
still more excited major; and the immense reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm.’’ 

We have, perhaps, considered Captain 
Burnaby’s book somewhat exclusively from 
one side—viz., in its bearing on matters of 
great present interest—but, without under¬ 
rating its merit from this point of view, it 
is only fair to say that tho book in no way 
resembles or professes to be a political 
treatise. It is a racy and amusing narra¬ 
tive of a journey full of incident and diffi¬ 
culty. On tho elevated plateau between 
Erzeroum and Van a winter journey is a 
formidable matter. On one occasion they 
found the road blocked by a snow-drift, 
which was cleared in an original fashion. 

“ Ordering one of the Persians to make his 
camels retire about two hundred yards, the Kurd 
called twenty of the best mounted of the villagers 
to his side ; theu, striking his horse and shouting 
wildly, he galloped along the track and charged 
the drift. Iu a second or two nothing could be 
seen hut the head of the rider; his steed was en¬ 
tirely hidden from our view. After a few strug¬ 
gles the man backed tho animal out of the snow, 
having made a hole iu it some twenty feet long by 
four wide. The next horseman rode at the place, 
like his leader. Each Kurd followed in succes¬ 
sion. They finally forced a passage. 

“It was a wild sight to witness—these Kurds, 
in their quaint head-dresses, and on strong, fine- 
looking steeds of Turkoman breed, many of them 
quite sixteen hands high, charging the snowdrift, 
yelling and invoking Allah—the Persians, phleg¬ 
matic and still, seemingly Dot caring a straw about 
the matter; the lieutenant encouraging the Kurds 
hv cries and gesticulations, but having too great a 
regard for his own safety to gallop at the ridges; 
and the leading horseman now far in front, his 
horse apparently swimming through the suow as 
he slowly burst the harrier.” 

Captain Burnaby has a singular power of 
carrying his readers with him, and of bring¬ 
ing before them vividly, but naturally, the 
quaint, laughable, or pathetic scenes through 
which he passes. His book would have 
been amusing at any time, and if passing 
events have added an exceptional interest, 
this at least is a piece of good fortune which 
the author owes to himself. 

Coutts Tiiottek. 


Enninia Fra-Fust unto e i suoi h'icorili ; rac- 

colti e pubblicati da P. G. Molmenti. 

(Milano : Eratclli Treves, Editori, 1877.) 
The name of the gifted and accomplished 
woman which this book bears will be in 
itself a sufficient attraction to many, not 
only in Italy, where every recollection of 
the poetess is fondly cherished, but also here 
in England, where her poems have been read 
and her early death deplored by more than 
one among us. 

Signor Molmenti, to whom we awe this 
Memoir of Erminia Fusinato, has performed 
his labour of love well, and his work is a 
graceful tribute to a memory worthy of a 
wider fame. One omission, however, we 
must point out—that of a list of Erminia’s 
works both in prose and verse, a want which 
we trust may before long be supplied by a 
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complete edition of her varied and scattered 
writings. 

Erminia Fua was born in the year 1834 
at Rovigo, but, while she was still a child, 
her parents moved to Padna, where her girl¬ 
hood was spent among a people growing 
every day more impatient of a foreign yoke. 
The cause of Italian independence early won 
Erminia’s warmest sympathies, and her 
yonug enthusiasm found vent in patriotic 
songs and lyrics, of which the woes of captive 
Italy form the ever-recurring theme. In 1852 
she met the poet Arnoldo Fusinato—who 
like herself was then grieving over the failure 
of attempts to deliver his country—and four 
years later became his wife. This marriage 
not only assured Erminia’s happiness, but 
assisted the development of her powers. We 
•trace the beneficial effects of Fusinato’s in¬ 
fluence in her poems, which from this time 
gain in vigour and beauty of form, while the 
position which her husband already held at 
•once introduced her to a wide circle of sym¬ 
pathetic friends. Together Fusinato and his 
wife shared the vicissitudes of the move¬ 
ment which resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a free Italy. During the stormy 
period which intervened between the Peace 
of Villafranca and the war of 1866, they 
spent their time in visiting the different 
towns of Yenetia, where hopes of freedom 
were still nursed. The songs of Erminia 
kept alive the fire of patriotic enthusiasm in 
the breasts of the men among whom her 
husband was a leader. But before long 
the suspicion of the Austrian Government 
was excited, and the pair were compelled to 
leave home and seek refuge at Florence. 
•Here their dwelling became the centre of a 
wide literary circle, and men of all parties 
•and every shade of opinion found a welcome 
in Erminia’s salon. The charm of her pres¬ 
ence, the clearness of her intellect, and above 
all the grace which marked every word that 
fell from her lips, made themselves felt by all. 
Among her friends she numbered Andrea 
Maffei, Marco Tabarrini, Michele Amari, 
Cesare Correnti, and many other as illus- 
irious names, while she lived on terms of 
the closest intimacy with Sermoneta and 
Gino Capponi. 

Her devotion to the cause of national in¬ 
dependence did not die out when the long- 
desired union of Italy had been effected by 
the Austrian cession of Venice. In common 
with the truest patriots, Erminia saw that 
the work had only then been begun. The 
improvement of the education of women was 
the special object to which she turned her 
attention. Her scheme met with ready 
sympathy from the Minister Correnti, and in 
1871 she was appointed Superintendent of 
the School for the Higher Education of Wo¬ 
men at Rome. To this task she now di¬ 
rected all her energies, and in the fulfilment 
of her new and arduous duties the last years 
of her life were spent. How admirably 
qualified for the post she proved, and how 
complete was the success which crowned her 
exertions, is best shown by the unanimous 
testimony of her countrymen. “ Few 
women,” writes Domenico Bcrti, “equalled 
her in nobleness of character, in correctness 
and largeness of judgment; perhaps none 
understood the nature of women and the 
importance of their education as thoroughly.” 


Her merit now received universal recog¬ 
nition. Ministers consulted her on questions 
of public welfaro ; royal personages attended 
her lectures; she was elected President of 
Societies for the Improvement of Education, 
and appointed Inspector of Schools for 
Women. Under the strain of such varied 
labours her health, never strong, gave way. 

In the August of 1876, during a visit to 
Venice—where in the Italian flag that waved 
from St. Mark’s she saw the fulfilment of her 
dearest hopes—a presentiment of the coming 
end seems first to have overshadowed her. As 
she looked back at the palaces which line the 
canals, she took an everlasting farewell of 
the city which in days of captivity had in¬ 
spired her earliest songs. 

She went back to Rome, fell ill on her 
arrival, and died in three days’ time, to the 
inexpressible grief of her friends and the 
consternation of the whole city. By com¬ 
mand of the Municipality she was buried 
with public honours. Ministers, officers of 
State, leading men of letters, mingled in the 
crowd of friends and scholars which followed 
her remains to the grave, and the people 
flocked to strew flowers on the bier of the 
poetess. 

Although Erminia Fusinato never at¬ 
tempted any considerable work in poetry, 
the beauty of many of her short lyrics 
justifies the honourable place which her 
countrymen have awarded her among their 
living poets. Musical sweetness and elegance 
of form, perfect freedom from the affecta¬ 
tion which too often spoils modern Italian 
poetry, a tenderness which never degene¬ 
rates into sentimentality—these are the 
characteristics of Erminia’s verse. No dis¬ 
sonant note, no harsh-sounding chord, grates 
upon the ear, or disturbs the even flow of 
melody. We could wish the range of her 
lyre were a wider one, but what we have is 
the easy and natural expression of a beauti¬ 
ful mind. The first efforts of her muse were 
consecrated, as has been said, to the cause 
of liberty; in her later poems she draws 
her inspiration from the simple subjects 
which crossed her daily path, the joys and 
sorrows of the family circle, the incidents of 
peasant-life, the inroads which death makes 
into our midst when we have reached the 
mezzo del cammin. But whether she speaks 
of the winter blossoms— 

“ Qnal chi tree dalla sventura 
E la vita e l’alimento ”— 

or pours her elegy over the grave of Pellico 
orNievo; whether at the Dante centenary 
she chooses for her theme the forgotten 
wife, Gemma Donati, or sends a sonnet to 
console Alberto Cavalletto in his Austrian 
prison ; it is the same grace of language, the 
same delicacy of feeling and earnestness of 
thought, which charms ns. The practical 
sido of her nature is illustrated by the 
numerous treatises by means of which, 
during the last years of her life, she endea¬ 
voured to spread her views on education and 
train public opinion. Of these the most 
deservedly popular are Lettere sulla edu- 
cazione della donne. La Famiglia, and La 
S teeny a della Mamma. Among her articles 
written on various occasions, a lecture on 
Petrarch’s Laura, published at Assisi in 
1876, is worthy of mention as giving 
evidence of considerable critical powers, 


which make it a matter of regret that 
she did not further explore this vein 
of study. The extracts from Erminia’s 
letters and journals with which Signor 
Molmenti supplements his pleasant and in¬ 
teresting Memoir are valuable as showing 
all the poetess was in her family life— 
the virtuous wife, the tender mother, the 
perfect woman. An epitaph which she 
wrote on the grave of another describes her 
so admirably that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it here:— 

“ Fida alia patria, alia famiglia, al nume, 

Cui serve assidua esercitando il bene, 

Piu che le sue rammenta per costume 

E canta 1' altrui pene. 

Spesso, intenta ai doveri, i dritti oblia, 

Piu che la gloria, la virtu 1’ 4 cara; 

Paga se le diran sopra la bara : 

Ella fu buona e pia." 

“Others of our own days,” says her bio. 
grapher, “ have left a greater and more 
splendid name; not one a sweeter or a more 
serene memory.” Julia Cartwright. 


Practical Tunnelling. By F. W. Simms. 
Third Edition, Revised and Extended 
by D. K. Clark, Mem. Inst. C. E. 
(London: Crosby Lockwood 4 Co., 
1877.) 

Among the many engineering operations 
which have assumed greatly increased ex¬ 
tent and importance through the introduction 
of railways is the formation of subterranean 
tunnels. The idea of cutting a passage 
through the earth is of itself old enough; 
and we have in the Orotta di Posilipo, near 
Naples, an example of a rock-cut roadway 
tunnel nearly half-a-mile long, which is older 
than can be traced in history. One of the 
earliest English civil engineers, Brindley, 
frequently made tunnels for his canals; and 
the Thames Tunnel, constructed under enor¬ 
mous difficulties by the elder Brunei, was 
long esteemed one of the wonders of the 
world. j 

But when lines of railway had to be I 
carried over rough ground the cases be¬ 
came very frequent where boring a bole 
through the earth was imperative, or was 
considered preferable to the more simp 
operation of cutting a deep trench. It is in¬ 
teresting to follow the general design of 
carrying a railway across a barrier of 
high land. The line, commencing in the 
plain on one side of the ridge, first 
makes for a stream flowing down from the 
hills ; it then ascends the valley, and, per¬ 
haps, diverges up one of its afflnents, so 
gradually creeping up the slope until l 
arrives within a certain distance of the 
summit, when it has to make its way to t e 
head of a valley on the opposite side, where 
it may begin to descend again. 
order to cross the actn&l ridge, where t e 
land is usually high and steep, it is neces¬ 
sary to bore through the solid hill, a 
least it is usually much better to do so 
to attempt to take the line over the snmim , 
for not only is the distance made shorter, a > 
what is of more importance, the 
are kept more moderate, and the total 
is less, effecting a corresponding saT ?G 
haulage. Hence almost every line 0 e j 
way crossing a range of bills has a 
at its summit. There are plenty of exa®p 
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to be found of this, amon!» which tho three 
crossings of the “backbone of England,” 
from Manchester to Leeds, to Sheffield, or to 
Derby, must be familiar to many of our 
readers ; and it is a good lesson in physical 
geography in travelling by either of these 
passes to notice the application of the prin¬ 
ciple here described. 

A similar mode of construction may be 
remarked in travelling from Fax'is to Mar¬ 
seilles, where the railway has to cross the 
high land of central France. It first ascends 
the valley of the Seine by Fontainebleau and 
Montereau, then turns np the Yonne and 
other'small affluents until it ax-rives at their 
head be}-oiid Montbard, when it makes a 
subterranean dive, and emerges upon the 
southern slopes of Burgundy, descending to 
the Shone at Chalons, and joining the 
Rhone at Lyons, which it follows to the 
sea. 

In all these cases the tunnels are two or 
three miles long, but they are eclipsed by a 
ranch grander example, that of the crossing 
of the Alps between France and Piedmont, 
by the Col de Frejus, or, as it is more com¬ 
monly but erroneously called, the Mont 
Cetxis. The Victor Emmanuel Railway, 
branching from the one last mentioned at 
Macon, on the Saone, crosses some rough 
country into Savoy, and comes upon the 
Isire, a tributary of the Rhone, above 
Grenoble. It then strikes off np a sub-tribu- 
tarv, the Arc, rising very rapidly np the 
northern slope of the Alps till it reaches 
Modane. About eight miles south of this 
point, but on the Italian side of the great 
range, is a village called Bardonnecchia, 
lying on a rivulet which runs down into 
the Po at Tnrin; and therefore this village is 
accessible in the ordinary manner by the 
Italian Railways. Some years ago it oc¬ 
curred to the Piedmontese Government that 
if the Alpine ridge, eight miles broad, sepa¬ 
rating Bardonnecchia from Modane could 
he pierced through, the French and Italian 
Railways might be connected, and so direct 
communication established between France 
and Italy. This was successfully done, and 
the continuous line was opened in 1871. 
Prom Bardonnecchia the line descends as 
rapidly as it rose, joining the Dora Riparia, 
which it follows till it reaches the plain of 
Twin. The journey from Paris to Turin is 
now effected in twenty-two hours, and the 
yoad is open the whole year; for, although 
J n winter the snows in the higher valleys 
R>ve some trouble to keep the line clear, 
they are not dangerous, and the service is 
never interrupted. 

The tunnel was a very formidable work, 
not on account of difficulties in the strata 
(for rock-tunnelling is a much less trouble¬ 
some operation than working in softer ma¬ 
terials), but on account of the great height 
of the l-idge above the tunnel, which rendered 
the usual operation of sinking shafts inap¬ 
plicable. The chief object of these auxiliary 
provisions is to enable the works of the tunnel 
te he carried on at many points simultane¬ 
ity, and so to expedite the completion; for 
‘he space is so confined that the progress at 
eaca individual point of attack must neces- 
sanly be very slow. Hence, on the ordinary 
? an > a tunnel of eight miles long, excavated 
Iom two ends only, would have taken a 


centui-y to construct. The difficulty was 
got over by the substitution for manual 
labour of excavating-machinery so in¬ 
geniously contrived as to bo worked by the 
water-power of streams at tho ends of the 
tunnel; and by this means the work was 
completed in fourteen yeai-s. 

The time taken to pass through tho tunnel 
is usually about half-an-hour ; and, although 
there is something rather awful beforehand 
in the idea of being buried for so long a 
time a mile deep under the rocks of the 
colossal Alps, yet when one gets actually 
into the tunnel the gloomy impressions 
disappear. It is not all dark ; one passes 
frequent bright lights used by the guardians 
who patrol the tunnel at regular intervals ; 
and there are illuminated distance-marks 
every half kilometre, by which the passenger 
may trace the distance run. There is also 
an occasional glimpse of comfortable well- 
lighted rooms formed in the walls, so that 
the impression is rather that of an inhabited 
street at night than of a desolate cavern. The 
ventilation is good, and the state of the at¬ 
mosphere is infinitely superior to that of the 
Metropolitan subterranean lines. There 
was a shameful hoax lately in one of the 
London papers, to the effect that tho “Mont 
Cenis Tunnel had fallen in ” overwhelming 
two trains. Such axi accident is out of the 
question. There has been some difficulty 
from a loose state of the rock, but this is 
outside the tunnel, and not within its 
length, where the structure is as secure as 
the eternal hills, and can be damaged by 
nothing shoi-t of an earthquake. 

The success of the Frejus tunnel has led 
to the formation of another a mile or two 
longer on the St. Gothard pass, which, we 
understand, is approaching completion ; and 
a third is projected on the route of the 
Simplon, some miles longer still, but which 
would involve much less difficult approaches 
on the two sides. 

The project of a tunnel under the Straits 
of Dover has been much talked of; and no 
doubt its formation might be possible, with 
sufficient time and money, though themode of 
working, so as to ensure sufficient ventila¬ 
tion, would involve grave difficulty. But in 
reality no such expensive scheme is neces¬ 
sary. All that is wanting between England 
and France is a thoroughly good service of 
large steamers, and the establishment on 
the French side of a deep-water harbour 
where they can land ; and this can be effected 
for a small fraction of what would be spent 
on a tunnel. 

If any of onr readers wish to know how 
tunnels are made, they may refer to the 
publication mentioned at the head of this 
article. It has long been established as the 
standard technical work on the subject, and 
the additions recently made by Mr. D. K. 
Clark have much increased its valne. 

W. Pole. 


Tux' Fortnightly Review for November will 
contain an article entitled “Can India feed her 
People ? ’’ by .Mr. II. J. S. Cotton. The writer’s 
object is to show that, despite reem-rent local 
famines, there has never been any real deficiency 
of food in the land taken as a whole; and the 
trade in rice and wheat is set forth with a fullness 
never before attempted. 


HISTORY or TIIE TtJLtJNf DYNASTY IN EGYPT 
AND SYRIA. 

Dio Slaithalter von Aegypten znr Zc.it dor 
Ghalifen. Yon F. Wiistenfeld. 3. Abtliei- 
luixg : von El-Mu’tazz his El-Muktafi. 
(Gottingen: Dietorich, 1876.) 

The International Numismata OrientaJia. 
Part IV. Tho Coins of tho Tuluni Dy¬ 
nasty. By E. T. Rogers. (London: 
Trtibner & Co., 1877.) 

Every traveller in Egypt knows the Mosque 
of Ahmad ibn Tuliin in Cairo. It has the 
attraction to the popular mind of being tho 
largest mosque in the city ; but students of 
art remember it as one of the earliest exam¬ 
ples of Arab architecture. In it is seen the 
first instance of the use of tho pointed arch as 
a general characteristic of a building. And its 
antiquity is by no means its sole claim to 
attention. Though its scroll-work (speci¬ 
mens of which have been well represented 
in the Grammar of Ornament ) has not 
reached that acme of perfection which forms 
the most exquisite feature in some of the 
later mosques, tho geometrical ornamenta¬ 
tion is equal to any existing; and it should 
be observed that this work is cut by hand, 
instead of being made from casts as in 
Alhambra: the difference between the two 
methods, it need hardly be said, is the differ¬ 
ence between an artist's and a mechanic’s 
work. 

The reign of a man who has left snch a 
monument of his splendour is well worthy 
of record. Prof. F. Wiistenfeld, of Gottin¬ 
gen, whoso name is a guarantee for the ex¬ 
cellence and accuracy of his work, has 
recently published a history of the Sons of 
Tallin, in the third part of his Governors of 
Egypt at the time of the Khalifs .* The only 
fault to be found with the monograph is that 
it is too much a war-record, and too little an 
account of the social, literary, and artistic 
condition of the time. It is, however, a 
valuable contribution to the historical litera¬ 
ture of the East, and will take its place 
beside Freytag’s Geschichte dor Hamdaniden, 
Tiesenhausen’s ’Okeylis, Karabacek’s Mazja- 
diten, and similar dynastic monographs. 

Tulun, tho founder of the line, was a Turk, 
whom Nub, the Samaniruler of Bukhara, sent 
with other young slaves to Baghdad, in the 
year 200 of the Hijreh ; and Ahmad ibn 
Tulun, the builder of the mosque, was born 
in 220 (a.d. 835), at the City of Peace, where 
his father had risen from tho estate of a 
slave to that of an Emir. Ahmad was sent 
in 254 (a.d. 808) to Egypt as lieutenant of 
the Governor, who happened to he his step¬ 
father. It needed all his strong rule to 
maintain order among the revolutionary 
schismatics of Egypt; but after some sharp 
struggles he triumphed, and finding himself 
for the time in the unusual position of having 
no rebellion to crush, he devoted himself to 
the improvement of his capital. Abandoning 
the residence of former Governors at El- 
’Askar, he built himself a new capital in the 
neighbourhood of El-Fustat, to which ho 
gave the name of El-Katiii’. He had long 


* Since this was written the fourth part has been 
published, containing the account of the dynasty of 
tho Ikhshldis. Prof. YViistcnfeld’s work now covers 
the whole ground from the Arab conquest of Egypt 
to the establishment of the l’atimi Khalifs. 
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been the real ruler of the country, though 
his step-father retained the nominal power ; 
but in 258, on the death of the latter, Ibn 
Tiilun was formally proclaimed Governor of 
Egypt by the Khalif; and also, in the next 
year. Governor of Syria. 

Henowresamed his designs for the enlarge¬ 
ment and embellishment of his new capital, 
which had for a time been interrupted ; and 
what with this, and the pay of the troops 
and memlooks, the endowments for the 
learned (not only in Egypt, but in Damascus 
and evon Baghdad), the contributions to 
Mekka and Medina, and the tribute and con¬ 
ciliatory presents to the Khalif, the yearly 
revenue required must have been at least 
four million dinars. In 265 (a.d. 878) the 
great mosque of Ibn Tiilun, which had been 
two yeare a-buiiding, was completed, at a 
cost of 120,000 dinars.* In 270 (a.d. 884) 
Ahmad ibn Tiilun died, though not before 
several of his physicians bad also been com¬ 
pelled to end their existence, after vain efforts 
to cure him. His establishment was evidently 
conducted on a very luxurious scale, for when 
he died ten million dinars were found in his 
private treasury, and his corps domestigue 
comprised 10,000 mounted memlooks, 24,000 
slaves as bodyguard, besides innumerable 
slaves of a different description ; and he left 
no fewer than 300 horses of his private stud, 
6,000 asses and mules, and 10,000 camels. 
At the time of bis death, it should be added, 
18,000 persons were in prison. 

We must refer our readers to the book be¬ 
fore ns for the history of Ibn Tulun’s son 
Khnmaraweyh, and his grandsons Jeysh and 
Ih'u'un. Of the life of Ibn Tuliin himself we 
have been able to give only the slightest 
outline; but the rest of his acts and all that 
he did, and his might, are they not written 
in the book of The Governors of Egypt ? 

The coins struck by the house of Tiilun are 
not very numerous; but Mr. Rogers has 
made the most of them in the fourth part of 
the Numismata Orientalia. .The descriptions 
of the coins are concise and sufficient, and 
Mr. Rogers has used his utmost endeavour 
to collect accounts of all existing specimens. 
The historical introduction, arranged after 
the Oriental manner rather in the form of 
annals than as a connected history, is full 
and minute, and appears to have been 
gathered from several of the leading autho¬ 
rities, although Mr. Rogers does not seem to 
have made use of Prof. Wiistenfeld’s work. 
A few oversights are noticeable— e.g. Mr. 
Rogers notes as “ inedited ” some Txiluni 
coins which were published in my official 
catalogue of the British Museum (Oriental) 
collection a year ago—and some misprints, 
such as Ashmunin for Ashmuneyn, b-IUah 
for bi-llah (the vowel belonging to the pre¬ 
position), Mardin for Maridin, &c. It is 
also to be regretted that Mr. Rogers, in his 
tabular descriptions, has stated the weights 
and diameters variously in grains and 
grammes, inches and millimetres, instead of 
converting them uniformly to either system. 
The series of coins, amounting to the large 
number of 120, extending over only a 
qnarter of a century, is remarkable chiefly 
l'or being almost wholly in gold, and for the 


* The dinar at that time weighed about 63 grains 
troy and was of exceedingly pure gold. 


singular clearness and high relief of the 
engraving, well seen in the plate accom¬ 
panying the essay ; but two or three of the 
coins are otherwise interesting. Mr. Rogers 
has done his work carefully, and the printer 
has set forth the book to the best advantage. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


NEW NOVELS. 

An Every-day Heroine. From the Dutch of 

J. J. Cremer. By Albert B. Yandam. 

(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 
Doubleday's Children. By Dutton Cook. 

(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 
Eothery Seifert, Q.C. By John Ollive. 

(London : Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

The melancholy moralists who take leave to 
assure ns that Great Britain is being ruined 
by cheap labour of all sorts and kinds ; that 
we do not eat our own bread or kill our 
own meat; and that the very doors and win¬ 
dows of cur houses are imported from indus¬ 
trious Belgium, may perhaps in time come 
to trouble themselves about the multiplica¬ 
tion of translated novels. Certainly there 
has been a very remarkable increase in their 
number of late, and if this increase could be 
taken to signify a diminution of the particu¬ 
lar impulse or ability, whichever it be, which 
enables or induces people to write original 
works of fiction, the fact would be sufficient 
warrant for the assembling of a special 
meeting of the Social Science Congress. 
But as it does not at all appear that the 
brain, or whatever else it be, of the native 
novelist is falling dry, no more alarming 
conclusion need be drawn than that there is 
an increasing number of foreign novels 
which are, or seem, worthy of translation, 
and an increasing number of persons in 
England able and willing to spend their 
time in translating them. We are not ac¬ 
quainted with the original which Mr. Van- 
dam has translated or “ adopted ”—by which 
we suppose he means adapted—under the 
title of An Every-day Heroine. But his 
version inspires us with feelings much more 
complimentary to the author than to the 
translator. An Every-day Heroine is most 
uncomfortably garbed in her English dress, 
and the perpetual jar of awkward expression 
interferes very unpleasantly with the task of 
appreciating the book. In the original we 
should suppose it to be a book good, but 
not strikingly good. The heroine, Anne 
Rose, is rather satisfactory, and her trials 
are neither impossible nor uninteresting. 
The same may be said of her uncle, the 
usurer and swindler, Lyning, whose crimes— 
for they are nothing less—are instigated by 
an avarice which is very little removed from 
insanity. Anne’s life at Lyning’s ramshackle 
country-house is very well drawn, but the 
underplot of infanticide, upon which the 
denouement in a manner turns, is not a 
pleasant one, nor is it very intelligibly or 
skilfully managed. 

Mr. Dutton Cook is rather a trial to his 
reviewers. He always appears to be going 
to write a good book, and only too often 
fails after all to do so. Now, it is much 
more trying to be deceived in this manner 
than to have fair notice given one, after the 
habit of the majority of novel-writers, that 
we are to expect very little, and therefore 
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not to be disappointed if we get nothing. 
In Doubleday’s Children Mr. Cook has 
adopted the plan of separate narratives told 
by different people. This plan—which is 
now a tolerably familiar one, and which 
may be presumed to be a sort of illegitimate 
descendant of the old device of telling a 
story by means of letters—has never been a 
great favourite with us. It is, however, 
conceivable that it might be of use as Mr. 
Wilkie Collins uses it, to let in light from 
different sides on an intricate plot, or, as 
the inventors of the letter plan used that, to 
sketch strongly the characters of the 
writers. Doubleday's Children, however, has 
a plot which is the reverse of intricate, and 
the characters are of a very cut-and-dried 
sort, and need no extraordinary devices to 
make them manifest. The first hundred 
pages or more, which depict the childhood 
of the Doubledays and the fortunes of their 
impecunious father, are very much the best 
part of the book, though they are perhaps 
unduly full of reminiscences of Dickens. 
Mr. Dutton Cook has just the faculty of 
noting or imagining odd and out-of-the-way 
details, and of describing them graphically, 
which is required for this sort of writing. 
But when he comes to set his puppets folly 
to work a deficiency of power to interest 
becomes apparent, and such interest as the 
book has ebbs and dies away instead of in¬ 
creasing towards the end, or only rekindles 
for a time at points—such as the heroine’s 
attempt to go on the stage—which are of a 
merely episodic character. The book is 
simply the history of the three children, told 
mainly by themselves. The eldest, Nicholas, 
is intended as a sketch of the downright 
and rather stupid, but energetic, John Ball; 
and the sketch is overdone much in the same 
manner in which Mr. Cook’s master would 
have overdone it. The youngest, Basil, is & 
person of poetic temperament, who, instead 
of taking, as his brother does, a clerkship 
in a bank, and finally marrying his master's 
daughter, writes for Chartist papers, pub¬ 
lishes verses, and, after figuring in the farce 
of Kennington, ends happily with Australia 
and a lovely Spaniard. Between these two 
comes the girl, Doris, to whom the major 
part of the book is devoted. She engage 
herself from mere desire of change sud 
emancipation to an elderly Academician, one 
Mr. Leveridge, who paints Venuses and 
Cupids for much money iu a studio close to 
the river. But she deserts him in a very 
heartless manner for a fascinating young 
French refugee, whom she marries, who is 
killed in the Revolution of February, ana 
who then turns out d propos of nothing in 
particular to be a marquis. This apropos de 
bottes character is the weak point of tie 
whole. There are, however, good pieces m 
it, such as those we have mentioned, and * 
very spirited eulogkim on the charms of tie 
Thames, with which all sensible people wii 
heartily agree. , 

A very different book from either of ties 
is Eothery Seifert, Q.C. Mr. Ollive has W 
himself open to two charges, which 
not, we fanoy, fail to be made against 
—the charge of having selected too ff 
a subject, and the charge of cynicism-, 
neither is, in our judgment, tenable. " . 

ever may be the case with a P® m 
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palette, black as well as rose-colour holds its 
place in the novelist’s register of tints, and 
.Mr. Ollive has provided quite enough light 
touches in his book to relieve the dark ones. 
The story is simple enough. Lena Morden, 
a girl with a weak father and a detestable 
.stepmother, deludes herself into fancying 
that her stepmother’s brother, a famous 
hamster, who gives the book its name, is a 
suitable husband for her. She marries him, 
not in the least from moroenary or ambitious 
motives, but merely because feeling herself 
incompnse, she thinks that his intellectual 
eminence will necessarily lead him to under¬ 
stand and appreciate her. Nor does she by 
any means expect to be worshipped, or fail 
in her attempts to make herself agreeable 
to her husband. Unfortunately, however, 
his notion of matrimony by no means in¬ 
cludes community of soul and interest, and 
the two, mainly by his fault, become gra¬ 
dually estranged. The estrangement is com¬ 
pleted by the not altogether blameless con¬ 
duct of a certain fascinating Hurst Atlee, who 
has long devilled for Seifert, and towards 
whom there exists in the latter’s mind a 
curious and reciprocal feeling of jealousy 
and dislike, though each is in a way indis¬ 
pensable to the other. Atlee soon sees that 
the husband is jealous of him, and does his 
best to keep up this feeling, more from dis¬ 
like to Seifert than from any affection for 
Lena, though he is by no moans free from a 
certain vague tendency in that direction. 
Lena, while perfectly guiltless, is deeply 
wounded by her husband’s suspicion of her, 
and still more by the language in which he 
expresses that suspicion. Matters at last 
come to a crisis, and tho two, though con¬ 
tinuing under the same roof, live almost 
entirely apart, their rare meetings generally 
ending in painful scenes. After one of 
these Lena is found dead of an over-dose 
of chloral, and her husband, of course, sus¬ 
pects suicide—a suspicion which is shared 
by most of their friends, though no public 
scandal occurs. Long dwelling on the 
thought, consciousness of his own harshness, 
and the outspoken reproaches of Atlee, to¬ 
gether prove too much for him, and he 
shoots himself. We have purposely not 
alluded to the reason which makes suicide a 
natural result in both cases, in order that 
the reader may bo induced to read the book 
for himself. The lighter shades to which 
we have alluded, and which are introduced 
very skilfully, are provided by the fortunes 
and misfortunes of a weak-minded young 
cousin of Lena’s, whom she rejects, and 
whose need of consolation drives him at 
first to a rather dangerous consolatress. 
There is great art, too, in the character of 
Atlee, and in the way in which he, the most 
jnorally reprehensible figure in the book, is 
L'ft without any actual punishment except a 
certain fearful looking backward on the 
wrong which he has helped to do, and of 
which he is but dimly conscious. Tho 
author, especially at the beginning of his 
h°°k, commits the fault of too-long sentences 
am l of rather too elaborate and allusive 
witticism, but this lie may easily overcome, 
j sometimes reminds us a little of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope—of Mr. Trollopo in his 
earlier days, and when The Bertrams seemed 
10 promise a somewhat different future for its 


au thor from that which has actually followed. 
On the whole, Mr. Ollive undoubtedly pos¬ 
sesses the secret and ought to go far. 

Georoe Saintsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Roman Antiquities. By A. S. Wilkins. (Mac¬ 
millan.) This little book, one of the series of 
“History Primers” edited by Mr. Green, is 
apparently intended to supplement the kindred 
work by Mr. Creighton on Roman History. Its 
object is to give such a picture of Roman life as 
may enable the reader to realise that history itself 
more vividly. The title of the book is'so far 
misleading that much of what is usually iucluded 
under ltoman antiquities is either omitted alto¬ 
gether, or disposed of by a reference to Mr. 
Creighton's Primer. The narrow limits within 
which he was obliged to work go far to justify 
the author in so doing; but it is a little startling 
to find a full account, for instance, of the mode of 
electing magistrates by the assembly, and none at 
all of the powers and duties of the magistrates 
themselves. Of the Senate nothing whatever is 
said, nor even of the Homan military system or 
of Homan trade, though surely the soldier and the 
merchant are not figures which can properly be 
left out in anv picture of Homan life. In addition 
to these somewhat serious sins of omission, we 
notice another defect which is likely to impair 
the usefulness of the book. It is not always easy 
to feel sure of wlmt period in Homan history the 
author is speaking. Nor are the successive 
changes which in turn modi tied Homan life 
marked with sufficient clearness. The decisive 
influence of Hellenism, for instance, upon almost 
all departments of life and olasses of society 
receives very slight notice indeed. We get, in 
short, neither a clear sectional view of Homan life 
at any one time, nor yet a succinct account of the 
stages through which it passed. For the rest the 
book is well adapted to its purpose. The style is 
easy and lively. Technical terms, when used, 
are clearly explained; and in matters of fact we 
have not noticed any inaccuracies. 

Die Cultur tier Renaissance in Italian. Ein 
Versuch von Jacob Burckhardt. Dritte Auflage, 
besorgt von Ludwig Geiger. Erster Theil. 
(Leipzig: Seemaun.) Burckliardt’s work enjoys in 
Germany a just popularity, which is incontestably 
expressed by the fact of a third edition having 
been already reached. Tho author likes to abandon 
the offspring of his brain when once fairly able 
to walk alone, and to leave to others tho task of 
giving it a new dross. The duty in this instance 
has devolved upon Herr Ludwig Geiger, already 
known to tho learned world as an authority on the 
History of Humanism and ns the biographer of 
Petrarch and Heuchlin. Ho has accomplished his 
undertaking with as much zeal as tact. In 
order not to detract from the originality of the 
work he has been very sparing in his alterations of 
his text, putting much of his own into the notes, 
lie has availed himself everywhere of recent re¬ 
search, and corrected the references. It is, how¬ 
ever, a pity that the notes should not have been 
placed under the text instead of after it. The 
latter method would appear, indeed, to be gaining 
ground in Germany, but it may be questioned 
whether the convenience of the reading public is 
thus best consulted. 

Kiiniy Sit/mund und die Rsiehskrieye ye yen die 
limit en. Yon l)r. L. von Bezold. Dritte Ab- 
theilung. Die Jahre 1428-1431. (Miinchen: 
Ackermann.) This is the third and concluding 
part of Herr von Bezold's valuable work, in which 
he has undertaken to describe the struggles of the 
Empire up to 1431, with tho Bohemian revolution. 
Tho great drama which he reproduces is at once 
terrible and wearisome; but he has been able, in 
his account, to avoid all straining after effect, and 
displays clearness and acuteness in explaining the 
confused march of events. This final portion of 


the work affords a fresh proof of the author’s 
power of combining thorough investigation with 
charm of style. Hellas used with great advant¬ 
age the archives of Vienna, Augsburg, Erfurt, 
Nuremberg, Nordlingen, &c. Once more we are 
shown the wretched state of the Empire; we see 
how tho Church refused to make the smallest con¬ 
cessions to the heretics, and how these, although 
torn by factions, maintained their victory over the 
weapons which tho Pope had blessed. The battle 
of Thus revealed the weakness of Ihe temporal 
sword destined to carry out the sanguinary decrees 
of the Church. The decision of the Bohemian 
question was referred to the Council of Bale, 
und the new Emperor of tho Homans sought 
“ to enter into possession of the Bohemian crown 
no longer as Protector of Christendom, armed with 
the crusader’s sword, but in virtue of prudent 
concessions and the exercise of tho art of concilia¬ 
tion.” An account of this period has not formed 
part of Herr von Bezold's purpose. We hope, 
however, soon to meet this young and clever 
writer in another field. 

History of Europe, from the Decadence of t.ht 
JVestern Empire to the Reformation. By Suther¬ 
land Menzies. (Collins.) Mr. Menzies appears 
to have been intent upon a pleasing surprise for 
the purchasers of his new little volume. Exter¬ 
nally it purports to bo nothing more than a 
“ History of the Middle Ages,” but the title-page 
is ns we have transcribed it, while further inspec¬ 
tion reveals the fact that it really extends from 
the reign of Commodus to the Council of Trent. 
After Mr. Freeman's vigorous outline of European 
history, it is of course less easy for followers in tho 
same field to go very far wrong, and Mr. Menzies’ 
outline is, generally speaking, correct, and supplies 
some of the results of recent investigation. It is 
in detail that the work is most faulty. The old 
stories—Alfred and the cakes, Canute on the 
seashore (his famous letter from Rome is un¬ 
mentioned), Gilbert Becket and his Saracenic 
wife wandering in quest of him in London—all re¬ 
appear. It seems a pity that, if anecdote must find 
a place where the limits are so narrow, some more 
trustworthy traditions, taken, moreover, from Ger¬ 
man or French history, could not have supplanted 
these well-known legends. There is a grave want, 
again, of true historic percept ion with reference to 
some of the most important facts. Not to mul¬ 
tiply instances of slips, such as that “in the year 
449 the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes landed in 
England” (p. 41), or that the “Anglo-Saxons 
founded, to the south of Scotland, seven king¬ 
doms ” (p. 110), the right emphasis is sadly lacking 
where most wanted. Thus, the coronation of 
Charles the Great as emperor is duly recorded, but 
the significance and after-effects of the event are 
left unexplained; similarly with the descent of 
Charles VIII. into Italy, where nothing is said to 
indicate what novel combinations in European 
history followed upon that memorable expedition. 

A History of the Crusades, bv the Rev. W. E. 
Dutton (Hodges), has small claiiu to take rank as 
history. It is a fairly readable but extremely 
superficial outline of the subject, and is chietly 
remarkable for the apparently unrestrained credu¬ 
lity of the writer with regard to the supernatural 
and marvellous, a feature of which the story 
of the discovery of tho spear-head by Peter 
Bartholemv, retailed with much unction, is a 
notable illustration. The author himself ap¬ 
pears to have begun to grow weary of his 
task, for, while more than half tho volume is 
devoted to events preceding tho taking of Jeru¬ 
salem in tho First Crusade, the narrative of the 
great expedition of 1202, which planted Latin 
Christianity at Constantinople, dwindles to a 
meagre and jejune account occupying only five 
pages, and the “ Gesta Dei per Francos ” are com¬ 
pressed within twenty more. Most of our readers 
are familiar with the interesting comparison insti¬ 
tuted by Guizot between the chroniclers of the 
earlier Crusades, such as Albert d’Aise and Ray- 
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mond d'Agiles, and those to -whom we are in¬ 
debted for our knowledge of the later, such as 
William of Tyre and Jacques de Vitry. We are 
sorry to sav "that Mr. Dutton reminds us much 
more of the former than of the latter division of 
his predecessors. 

Ribliothek iilterer Schriftwerke tier deutschen 
Schweiz und Hires Grenzgebietes. Ilrsg. von 
Jacob Baechtold und herd. Vetter. Erster 
Band. Die Stretlinger Chronik. Ilrsg. v. Dr. 

J. Baechtold. (I’rauenfeld: J. Huber.) Two 
young Swiss savants have joined in the praise¬ 
worthy undertaking of editing certain works in 
their own literature hitherto extant only in 
manuscript or in old editions. That the history 
of literature rather than history in general will 
gain by the enterprise may be inferred from the 
titles of the works to bo first published. We 
select for mention among the number a collection 
of Swiss Minstrelsy; the writings of “ Niklaus 
Manuel; ” Satires of the time of the Reformation; 
Haller’s “ Gedichte.” The first volume, which 
is admirably got up, contains the “ Stretlingen 
Chronik”—an especially interesting contribution 
to the history of the traditions and legends of the 
fifteenth century. The localities on the Lake of 
Thun in which the myths and personages of the 
Chronicle appear are familiar to every traveller 
who has visited the Bernese Oberland. The editor 
has enriched the work with note3, and appended 
to it a remarkable treatise, extracted from a very 
old MS., entitled “ The Descent of the Swiss,” 
for which he argues with success that it is written 
by the same person as the Chronicle. We hope 
that the success of the collection may be rapid and 
its circulation wide. 

Geschichle der schweizertschen Eidgenossenschaft 
von L. Vulliemin. Deutsch von j. Keller.—I. 
Von den altesten Zeiten bis auf die Reformation. 
(Aarau: Sauerlander.) The patriarch of Swiss 
historians has written, with the freshness of a 
youth, a short popular history of his country, 
which has been deservedly translated from French 
into German. The results of profound research 
are here found united with fascinating description; 
history is carefully distinguished, from tradition; 
and an extensive circulation must be desired for 
the book, which seems especially designed for the 
young. 

Notes on Croydon Palace ; Its History and Asso¬ 
ciations. By S. W. Kershaw, M.A. (Croydon: 
F. Warren.) It is very likely that many people 
who know Croydon well enough have never heard 
that it still possesses a palace, and so Mr. Ker¬ 
shaw has taken the present opportunity, when 
public attention is directed to the town by the 
Church Congress recently held there, to bring out 
this sketch of the history of the building, in 
the hope that interest may be excited in its 
preservation, and that perhaps it may be rescued 
from the “ base uses ” to which it has come at last. 
The manor of Croydon was given to Archbishop 
Lanfranc by William the Conqueror, and remained 
in the possession of the see of Canterbury till its 
sale at the end of the last century, except during 
the Commonwealth period, when it was let to Sir 
William Brereton, and the chapel turned into a 
kitchen. The archbishops were in the habit of 
residing here ns early as the thirteenth century, 
and there are still existing the accounts of the 
repairs done by Archbishop Winchelsea, for whose 
name Mr. Kershaw accidentally substitutes that 
of Chichele. The earliest distinct indication of 
date on the present building is afforded by the 
arms of Humphrey Stafford on the walls of the 
gTeat hall. These probably show that this por¬ 
tion of the building was erected by his son, Cardi¬ 
nal Stafford, who held the see during the reign of 
Henry VI. The chapel, which is now used as an 
industrial school, still possesses a pulpit which 
was placed here by Archbishop Laud, whose 
arms, as well as those of his successor Juxon, ap¬ 
pear on the carved ends of the benches. Though 
a considerable portion of the palace has been de¬ 
stroyed, still enough remains to cause a feeling of 


regret that a building which has been the home of 
so many primates, and which has been visited by 
kings and queens, should end its existence as a 
bleaching factory. 

Die Geschichte des Bauernkrieges in Ostfranken 
von Magister Lorenz Fries. Ilrsg. mit Unter- 
stiitzung des Landrathes von Unterfranken in 
Aschaffenburg im Auftrage des Historischen 
Vereins von A. Schaffer und C. Henner. Erste 
Lieferung. (Wurzburg.) Lorenz Fries belongs 
to those German historians of the seventeenth 
century whose works deserve to have obtained 
ere now a critically revised edition. His account 
of the Peasants’ War, especially in Franconia, is 
of the highest value. The new edition, of which 
the beginning lies before us, is all that could be 
desired. Only here and there, in the reproduction 
of somewhat insignificant documents, a little 
abridgment would not have been out of place. 

Briefe und Documents aus der Zeit der Refor¬ 
mation im 16. Jahrhundert, nebst Mittheilungen 
iiber Kblnische Gelehrte und Studien im 13. 
und 16. Jahrhundert. Ilrsg. von Karl und Wil¬ 
helm Krafft. (Elberfeld : Lucas.) The want of 
coherence between the contents of this book is 
to be accounted for by the fact of its having been 
designed as a tribute of gratitude from two stu¬ 
dents of the Friedrich Wilhelm's Gymnasium in 
Coin, and by them presented to that institution on 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. We 
shall not do more than allude briefly to the share 
which Wilhelm Krafft, Professor at "Bonn, had in 
the work, not considering ourselves competent to 
form an opinion upon it. It consists of a treatise on 
“ Albertus den Grossen,” the greatest scholar pro¬ 
duced by Coin in the Middle Ages, whose relation 
to the learning of his time is here illustrated from 
history and legend. Karl Krafft, Pastor at Elber¬ 
feld and the brother of Wilhelm, contributes by 
far the larger half of the book, aud by it acquires 
new fame in addition to that he has already 
earned by his important services to the history of 
the Reformation. A work like the present shows 
what an immense mass of material relating to the 
age of the Reformation still lies untouched 
awaiting the hand of the explorer. K. Krafft 
begins by giving his readers reproductions of a 
number of letters and other documents, either now 
printed for the first time or drawn from printed 
sources difficult of access. Spalatin’s large col¬ 
lection of letters, parts of which are to be seen in 
Bern and Basel, has been more especially useful to 
him. We shall estimate this section of K. 
Krafft's work all the more highly when we hear 
that it comprises, among others, letters from 
Melanchthon, Erasmus, Iieuchlin, Staupitz, Thomas 
Miinzer. In some instances it would perhaps have 
been enough to refer to the earlier impressions or 
point out the errors in them. Iteuchlin's two 
letters have meanwhile appeared in Geiger's 
Briefwechsel Reuchlin's (Academy, March 25, 
1876). But there is no doubt that H. Krafft's 
reading of some passages in the MSS. is the more 
correct one. Erasmus’ letter to Reuehlin, dated 
August 17, 1516, is likewise introduced into 
Geiger’s book. Of special interest are the theses 
Melanchthon wrote for his theological Baccalaureat 
at Wittenberg, and the laws he drew up for the 
Wittenberg students. The second part of the 
boolc relates exclusively to Coin scholars and 
studies. The author has bestowed his chief at¬ 
tention on the studies of Petrus Mosellanus, at 
Odin, which gives him the opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing his readers to documents that were hitherto 
unknown, and throwing new light on a number of 
important individuals and subjects. Ho takes 
occasion to give us besides a bibliographical survey 
of the writings of Graf Wilhelm von Iseuburg, 
who towards the close of his life laid aside the pen 
for the sword to fight for the Reformation. The 
whole book bears witness to the author's great 
diligence and knowledge, and ought by no means 
to be overlooked by any student engaged on the 
history of the German Reformation. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The third volume of Mr. Theodore Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Oo. early in December, 

As it must include the period of the Crimean War, 
it cannot but prove of great interest in counts ion 
with the all-absorbing Eastern Question. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for November will con¬ 
tain an article of some length on M. Thiers, based 
on information given to the writer, Mrs. Crawford 
of Paris, by the deceased statesman himself during 
the last three years, with a view to publication. 

The Rights of Animals: a New Essay in Ethics , 
is the title of a forthcoming work by Mr. Edward 
B. Nicholson, librarian of the London Institution. 

The New York Nation announces that Prof. 

E. A. Grosvenor, of Robert College, Constanti¬ 
nople, is translating Dr. A. G. Paspati’s Byzantine 
Studies, an archaeological work which has been 
some fifteen years in preparation, and was com¬ 
posed in Greek. The translation will be published 
shortly in London, 

We understand that the Rev, W. W, Capes, 
Reader in Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford, is engaged upon an edition of bonks iii. 
and xxii. of Livy’s Roman History, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes for the use of schools. The 
volume will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Mb. Austin Dobson is preparing a second 
edition of his Proverbs in Porcelain. There will 
be several alterations in the text and arrangement 
of the poems, the most important being the addi¬ 
tion of a new “ Ballade on the Spanish Armada," 
written as nearly as possible in the style which 
such an Elizabethan as Gervase Markham might 
have adopted had he happened to be a disciple of 
Cldment Marot. 

A fuul official Report of the late Conference of 
Librarians, extending to some 200 quarto pages, 
will shortly be published by the Chiswick Press. 

The Rev. F. G. Lee writes:— 

“Will you permit me to state that the MS. of my 
volume was completed before the publication of those 
by Prebendary Walcott and Mr. Orby Shipley, sod 
that circumstances over which I had no control 
hindered its being produced when finished? t'poa 
the announcement of Mr. Shipley's Glossary, 1 si 
once wrote to him, and to his publishers, the Messia. 
Itivingtons, to inform them of this fact, in order to 
avoid the surmise that I had borrowed the idea of 
such a book from someone else.” 

The Library Journal, which has dropped the 
prefix “ American,” devotes the opening number 
of its second volume to a full Report of the first 
annual meeting of the American Libraiy Associs- 
tion, held in New York at the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember ; its contents are, therefore, more than 
usually varied and interesting. With the number 
is issued a really exhaustive index to the first 
volume, contributed, we believe, by Mr. Cutter. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that a journal bo ably 
conducted has been adopted as its official organ ty 
the new Library Association of the United king¬ 
dom. 

Mr. Sxdqwick has published separately, as a i 
Supplement to the first edition, all the important 
additions and alterations iu the second edition of 
his Methods of Ethics. The greater part ol the 
new matter is merely explanatory and supple¬ 
mentary ; though in some cases chapters bare 
been entirely rewritten. The substance of por¬ 
tions of the article on “ Hedonism and the Ur¬ 
inate Good ” published in Mind (No. v.) has been 
worked into chapter xiv. Mr. Sidgwick says 
in his Preface that he has frequently deferred to 
objections which have been made by critics, even 
when they appeared to him unsound, if he though 
he could avoid controversy by alterations to wine , 
he himself was indifferent. In other c4ses '. ® 
most plausible or instructive criticisms have bee 
replied to in the text or notes. On “ Pleasure an 
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Desire ” the comments of Prof. Bain and others 
have led to the author’s abandoning his view of 
the relation of this question to Ethics. 

Mr. Edmund Oi,r,rER, the author of Cassell's 
History of the War between France and Germany, 
is now engaged in writing a History of the Russo- 
Turkish War, which will shortly lie published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin in serial form 
with illustrations. 


Two years since Mr. J. T. Gilbert, of the His¬ 
torical MSS. Commission, was unfortunately 
obliged by ill-health to resign the post of librarian 
to the Royal Irish Academy. The public had to 
thank him for several useful reforms, especially 
for the increased facility afforded them in the use 
of the Reading Room. He is now, we are happy 
to state, about to re-enter on the office he so 
worthily filled. 

The subject of the first article in this month’s 
Journal des Fconomistes —“ L’Evolution Econo- 
mique du XIX e Siecle”—is a highly interesting 
one, but the design appears better than the execu¬ 
tion. The writer layB great stress on the old doc¬ 
trine of an equality of profits, respecting which 
much scepticism now exists on the part of both 
men of business and theoretical economists, and 
which is, indeed, subjected to so many qualifica¬ 
tions and exceptions by its own advocates as to 
be practically worthless as a guide to the actual 
distribution of wealth. The second Rrticle, on 
“ Les Routes Commerciales vers la Chine Oeci- 
dentale,” is by the erudite economist M. de 
Fontpertuis, who is always instructive. In 
a third article, M. Maurice Block’s remarks 
on Mr. Macleod's proposed draft of a code of 
the Law of Bills of Exchange show that, naturally 
enough, M. Block does not understand the 
English system of testimonials, or the amount of 
significance to be attached to them, even when 
subscribed by a Lord Chancellor. Curious stories 
are afloat respecting legal testimonials. The 
Journal contains an account of the meeting of the 
British Association at Plymouth, the writer of 
which is, not without reason, astonished at the 
unwise proposal to suppress Section F (Economic 
Science and Statistics). There is no doubt a 
difficulty to be met in regulating the admission of 
papers and subjects of discussion in that section, 
but a considerable falling-off in the numbers at¬ 
tending the meetings of the Association would be 
the consequence of its total suppression. 


Mr. Elliot Stock announces for publication a 
facsimile reproduction ofthe MS. of the original draft 
of the Christian Year in the author's handwriting. 
The volume is -dated 1822, and is entitled MS. 
Verses, chiefly on Sacred Subjects. It contains the 
original casts of thirty-one of the now well-known 
poems ; the first form of the hymn for the fifteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, never yet published; un¬ 
published stanzas in the hymns for Easter Day 
and the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, and the 
Morning Hymn; together with four hitherto un¬ 
published pieces, and twenty-six poems which have 
been published in the miscellaneous collection of 
Keble s poems. There are also many important 
variations from the first published edition of 1827 
and subsequent years, and a dedication in verse to 
the mother of a godson of the author. The 
volume is being reproduced by photography, and 
it will be accompanied by a short Introduction and 
a table of variants from the published editions. 


The Nation announces a forthcoming romance 
entitled The Cross above the Crescent, by the Right 
Rev. Horatio Southgate, “ formerly bishop at Con¬ 
stantinople.” It will be published by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott and Co. 

We have received Free Trade and Protection, 
from an Indian Point of View, a paper read at the 
Sassoon Mechanics’ Institute by Kashinath Triiu- 
bak Telang (Bombay: Atmaraiu Sagoon). Mr. 
Kashinath of course advocates the maintenance of 
the present customs duties on the import of piece 
goods into British India, and his reasons are en¬ 


titled to much consideration. He displays an 
exhaustive acquaintance with modern authorities 
on political economy, and also with the contents 
of our magazines. The argumentative ability and 
erudition ol' this Bombay native barrister have od 
more than one occasion been favourably noticed 
in the Academy in connexion with his studies in 
Sanskrit scholarship. 

Mr. Edward Rose is to criticise before the 
New Shakspere Society at its next meeting Slmk- 
spere's adaptation of the old Troublesome lteiyne 
of Kiny John, from the stage-manager’s point of 
view. He finds in the recast that Shakspere 
made of the old drama some very curious and 
happy instances of the poet's practical knowledge 
of stage business. Mr. Tom Taylor will be 
chairman of the meeting, so that the members 
present will have the benelit of his long experience 
of the acting drama. 

It is proposed to issue shortly a volume which 
will be at once a memorial of the fourth centenary 
of Caxton and of tho fifth centenary of Wiclif. 
The late Mr. Sams, of Darlington, discovered at 
Nuremberg a set of thirty-eight wood-blocks 
engraved iu 1470, which had apparently not been 
used in any book. They illustrate the life of 
Christ and occasionally Old Testament scenes. 
Impressions from these, with the corresponding 
text selected from Wiclif’s New Testament, will 
make a new Mblia Pauperum, of which not more 
than 250 copies will be printed. Dean Stanley 
has consented to write the Preface, and the 

? rofits are to go to the Caxton Commemoration 
’und. 

Mr. Edwin Waugh enjoys a reputation which 
has long since passed the boundaries of Lanca¬ 
shire, although it is doubtless in his native county, 
whose scenery, dialect, and people ho has pour- 
trayed with masterly skill, that his work is best 
appreciated. An evidence of this is the prepara¬ 
tion of a collected and illustrated edition of his 
works in ten volumes, to be issued at intervals, 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth. The 
first will contain “The Chimney Corner.” This 
consists of a series of sketches, now first pub¬ 
lished in a collected form, with a frontispiece by 
John Houghton Hague, and vignettes by Ran¬ 
dolph Caldecott. The subsequent issues will be: 
“Sketches of Lancashire Life and Localities,” 
“ Home Life of the Factory Folk during the 
Cotton Famine,” “ Tufts of Heather from the 
Lancashire Moors,” “ Rambles in the Lake Country 
and its Borders,” “ Rambles and Reveries,” “ Up 
the Rhine,” nnd “ Poems and Songs.” The last 
will be illustrated by a portrait, and a vignette by 
Caldecott. 

Thf, Grey Library at Capetown still continues 
to receive valuable contributions relating to the 
languages and folklore of Southern Africa, though 
such contributions are likely to cease soon if the 
library remains much longer without a competent 
scholar to superintend it. During the last year 
the Native Training Institution at Lovedale has 
sent eleven publications in the Kafir language and 
one in Sesuto; and the Rev. A. J. Newton has 
presented four Kafir books, one of them contain¬ 
ing three tales of the Amampondomisi, taken 
down from the dictation of the Chief Umditshwa 
by the Rev. B. L. Key, to whose wife the library 
is indebted for some pieces of aboriginal lore 
derived from various native informants (princi¬ 
pally Gcaleka) at St. Mark's Mission Station. 
The Bishop of Natal has forwarded three Zulu 
works, including the New Testament translated 
by himself; and tho library h .s further received 
a list of words in English nnd Zulu recently pub¬ 
lished by the Bishop of St. John's, and a Zulu 
Spelling and Reading-Book by the Rev. C. Roberts. 
The Rev. W. II. R. Bevan has sent a book of 
Prayers in Serolong(Setshuana),theRev. W. Crisp 
six Serolong books, the Rev. J. C. Moffat three 
Setshuana (Sexlapi) books, and Bishop Steere 
nine Swahili books. The Rev. H. Beiderbecke 
has presented three Otyiherero works, and the 


Rev. J. Rath three sheets of MS. containing 
Otyiherero German additions to his manuscript 
“Otyiherero Dictionary Materials” (No. 3,7sft), 
already in the Grey Library. A copy of the 
first printed book (a Primer, by the Rev. P. 
Kiirvinen) in the Shindonga (Ovambo) language 
has been received from Mr. Ritter; and the mis¬ 
sionaries in Madagascar have sent copies of the 
first and second numbers of the Antananarivo 
Annual and Madagascar Magazine for Christmas, 
1»75 and le>70 (already noticed in the Academy), 
besides an account of Mr. Sibreo’s journey through 
South-Western Madagascar in 187C. We hope 
that the inhabitants of Capetown will show that 
they deserve the confidence thus placed in them, 
and awake at last to a sense of their responsibility 
towards the invaluable treasures intrusted to their 
charge by Sir George Grey. Indeed, unless they 
do so speedily they are likely to lose what ought 
to be the chief pride and ornament of their city. 

Thf, Chaucer Society has just issued to its 
members Part VIII. of the Six-Text Print of 
the Canterbury Tales, containing the “ Parson's 
Tale,” edited by Mr. Furnivall, and completing 
the text of the Canterbury Tales. Separate 
parts, containing the Tale from each of the six 
MSS.—the Ellesmere, Hengwrt, Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, Corpus (Oxford), Petworth, and Laus- 
downe—accompany the Six-Text. Each part has 
a “ Contents ” of the Tale, showing the curious 
disproportion of the three parts of the Tale, and 
the displacement of certain sections of it, on 
which Mr. Simon has already dwelt in the 
Chaucer Society’s Essays. Prof. Corson’s Index to 
the Canterbury Tales will be ready next year. 
Mr. Furnivall has in type the continuation of his 
Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, 
for the Society. The “ABC ” has been turned 
into an Appendix, as the manuscript evidence for 
its genuineness breaks down, for the present at 
least. 

The Nuova Antologia for October has a careful 
article by Signor Zumbini on Petrarch’s feeling 
for nature. He remarks with truth that Petrarch 
has not received due attention on this point, and 
proceeds to consider his feeling for nature when 
iu connexion with a love for h;s country, with 
his love for Laura, and his feeling for nature in 
itself. He shows that Petrarch, as contrasted with 
Dante, represents much that is purely modern in 
the treatment of nature: to Dante nature waa 
subordinate to the expression of his own intellec¬ 
tual conceptions; to Petrarch nature gave at once 
a solace from his own troubles, and a vehicle for 
expressing his own aspirations: he differed only 
from modern poets in the greater influence exer¬ 
cised over him by the ascetic ideal of mediaeval 
Christianity. Signor Rossi also continues his 
article on" the commercial changes which are 
affecting England and the United States. He 
expresses a strong opinion that England’s com¬ 
mercial supremacy is past, and warns the Italians 
against following the example of the English 
commercial spirit—which is founded on indi¬ 
vidualism and selfishness, is divorced from pa¬ 
triotism, and is in direct and complete opposi¬ 
tion to the commercial spirit exhibited in Italy 
in her prosperous days. As a set-oil to this 
onslaught on England, the Antologia has an 
article by Signor Luzzatti, which explains the 
change recently made in England in the method 
of deciding disputed elections to Parliament, and 
holds up the English system as one to be fol¬ 
lowed by Italy in its spirit, if not in its details. 

The Swiss Geschichtsforschende Gesellschaft 
held its annual Congress at Basel from October 1 
to 3, under the presidency of Prof. G. von VVyss, 
of Zurich. Prof. Riggenbach read a monograph 
on the life and literary significance of the Hu¬ 
manist and Reformer Conrad Pelliean, whose 
autobiography he has lately been editing as a 
“ Jubilaumschrift” for the recent Tubingen fes¬ 
tival. Pelliean was staying in Zurich while our 
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own Marian exiles were there, and is mentioned 
by Bishop Parkhurst as one of his friends. The 
editor of the Parker Society’s Zurich Letters 
calls him “ a minister of Zurich,” but he was 
really a Professor. Prof. Muralt of Lausanne 
gave an account of the volume of Acta of the 
Council of Basel which was found at Geneva: 
it chronicles the latest business of the Council 
after its removal to Lausanne. Prof. A. Royet 
of Geneva read an account of the events in Genera 
during 1566, presumably from the forthcoming 
instalment of his History of the City and Re¬ 
public, the third volume of which will end at 
that year. He asserted that the documentary 
evidence now brought forward completely releases 
Calvin from that charge of hardness which he 
incurred outside Geneva, even from cultivated and 
unprejudiced men, by whom the tradition was 
extended abroad in his own age, and handed on, 
without examination, to later ages. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

We leam from Copenhagen that Dr. Rink, the 
eminent authority on Greenland, has just received 
a MS. which promises to be of great interest to 
geographers. It is the Memoirs, in Greenlandish, 
of Hans Hendrik, the only man who has taken 
part in all the principal expeditions through 
Smith Sound. In 1863, as a youth, he was 
associated with Kane in the expedition from 
Fiskemses, and when Kane left his ship in the 
ice, Hans Hendrik stayed among the inhabitants 
of Smith Sound and married into one of the 
families. In 1860 he accompanied Hayes, and in 
1871 Hall. He and his wife and three children 
were among the nineteen persons who were 
drifted on a sheet of ice down to Newfoundland, 
and subsequently brought to the United States. 
After his return to Greenland, he served again in 
1876 under Nares. The Memoirs of his life, very 
picturesquely and fluently told, were written down 
last winter at the desire of Herr Krarup-Smith, 
and will be translated and edited by Dr. Rink. 

Prof. Nordenskiold’s plan for his Arctic 
voyage of 1878 is described in the Geographische 
Bliitter ("Heft iii. and iv.) of the Bremen Geo¬ 
graphical Society. He intends to sail for the 
Siberian seas in the beginning of July, 1878, in a 
specially-adapted steamer, with a crew of one 
superior officer and eighteen volunteers of the 
Royal Swedish Navy; four scientific men, one 
doctor and four Norwegian ice-pilots will also 
form part of the ship’s company. The vovage 
will be directed, first of all, to reach the mouth of 
the Yenisei and Cape Chelvuskin, the extreme 
north point of the mainland of Asia. If 
successful in doubling the latter point, Norden- 
skiiild hopes to be able to pass eastward along 
the coast between the new Siberian Islands and 
Kellet (Wrangell) Land, through Long's Strait to 
Behring Strait and the Pacific. Should the expe¬ 
dition find insurmountable difficulties at Cape 
Chelyuskin, it will winter in Taimyr Bight, in 
the mouth of the Piasina or in the Yenisei. 

The death of a Frenchman, named Laurens, in 
the attempt to explore the almost unknown river 
Cunene, or Nourse, in the extreme south of the 
Portuguese West African possessions, is announced 
in L'Exploration of October 14. Laurens left 
Mossamedes for Tigers’ Bay and the mouth of 
the Cunene at the end of November last; and it 
appears from his note-book that he ascended the 
river for some distance. His remains, which 
were found near its mouth, showed that he had 
probably been assassinated by his negro fol¬ 
lowers. 

In continuation of his work on the Hydrology 
of South Africa, Dr. Croumbie Brown, late Govern¬ 
ment Botanist at the Cape of Good Hope, has now 
issued a volumo on the Water Supply of South 
Africa and Facilities for the Storage of it (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd). In' this ho has 
displayed very great industry in collecting 


and arranging extracts from quite a hoBt of 
authorities, beariug first on the meteorology 
of clouds, thunderstorms, rain and moisture- 
supply in general, and then on the supply of water 
and facilities of storing it in each of the separate 
districts of Cape Colony, the Orange State, and 
the Transvaal. Much of the matter which forms 
these 050 pages of small type has, however, only 
a very indirect bearing on the question, and much 
might have been very advantageously curtailed. 
We have here, for example, full twenty pages at a 
stretch, from “ Ruskin on Clouds,” many passages 
from Wordsworth's poems, and nearly the whole 
of an article on the Origin of the Sea, from the 
Cornhill Magazine ; besides much evidence given 
before the Legislative Council on the subject of 
irrigation, reprinted in question and answer. We 
cannot but think that Dr. Brown would have 
served the high purpose he has in view—that of 
showing how the evil effects of the protracted 
droughts of the Cape Colony may be overcome by 
controlling the deluges of rain which alternate 
with them—far better by condensing his abundant 
material into a small readable book; no one but 
an enthusiast in the subject will care to wade 
through these extracts to glean from them what 
relates directly to South Africa, and they are not 
even fully indexed. 

Messrs. M. G. anb E. T. Mulhall, the editors 
of the Standard of Buenos Ayres, have newly 
issued a very excellent Handbook of Brazil on the 
same plan as their well-known Handbook of the 
llieer l'late. Its first chapters are devoted to a 
general review of the history and physical features 
of Brazil, its commerce, government, and institu¬ 
tions, and these are followed by detailed accounts 
of each province of the Empire. Next comes 
an account of a journey by the Parana and Para¬ 
guay rivers to the interior province of Matto 
Grosso, bv Mr. M. G. Mulhall. The latter part of 
the volume—a reprint of a book on Bio Grande 
do Sul and its German Colonies, by M. G. Mulhall 
(Longmans, 1873)—has been superseded by the 
more recent and more detailed work by Oscar 
Oanstatt, to which we referred some months ago. 
As Messrs. Mulhall are in the best position for 
obtaining trustworthy statistics of all parts of 
South America, it may be hoped that they will 
extend their series of Handbooks to the other 
Republics of the continent, about which it is 
very difficult to obtain accurate information in 
this country. 


magazines and beviews. 

TnE current number of Mind opens with a sug¬ 
gestive though fragmentary paper on “ E’orgetful- 
ness,” by R. Verdon. The writer argues that the 
presumption is in favour of the absolute irrecover- 
ability of many of our past impressions and feelings, 
and that this presumption is not invalidated by the 
requirements of the principle of the conservation 
of energy. Some curious mental processes, due in 
part to forgetfulness, are illustrated by interesting 
examples. Among these may be mentioned the 
“ transposition of the traces of experience,” which 
is illustrated in “the whole family of mala- 
propisms.” A. Barratt attempts yet furthor to 
defend a purely egoistic ethics against the recent 
attacks of Mr. Sidgwiek. The aim of the article 
is to readjust the relations of ethics and politics. 
The former has solely to do with the individual 
good or pleasure, and is concerned with an inward 
quality—viz., virtue. The latter is the science of 
social ends, and of the qualities of individual con¬ 
duct which are related to these ends. Thus 
utilitarianism is a political theory and not an 
ethical. The paper is fresh and striking in spite 
of the paradoxical character of its leading argu¬ 
ment. Mr. Barratt is somewhat rash in speaking 
of the development of ethical science as a gradual 
emergence of the individualistic conception out of 
the social or political. Had the Greeks, then, no 
theory of individual good ? The somewhat per¬ 
verse nature of the reasoning is, perhaps, best seen 


when Christianity is said to have laid down the 
foundation of a true ethics by ignoring the rela¬ 
tions of the individual to society, and by render¬ 
ing supreme the conception of individual welfare. 
T. M. Lindsay reviews, in a somewhat loose and 
sketchy manner, “ Recent Hegelian Contributions 
to English Philosophy,” and affirms that Messrs. 
Green and Caird (Mr. Bradley is not mentioned) 
have done good service in working against the ton 
analytic tendencies of English psvckologv, and in 
insisting upon “ the synthetic unity, the organic 
oneness, of the mind and of knowledge." The 
essayist pays a just tribute to the industry ex¬ 
hibited in these books, and thinks they will com¬ 
pletely upset the common English idea’that Hegel 
and the Hegelians are “ men who tranquilly spin 
theories without regard to facts.” The interesting 
series of papers on the present condition of philo¬ 
sophy at home and abroad is continued by Prof. 
Wundt of Leipzig, who gives us a clear and interest¬ 
ing sketch of recent philosophic movements in Ger¬ 
many. German philosophy is at present marked 
by two leading characteristics. The first of these 
is the decline of the large and commanding 
systems. This is seen in the substitution of the 
History of Philosophy for dogmatic metaphysics 
as the principal subject of study at the universi¬ 
ties. The second feature is the extension of the 
philosophic interest beyond the universities. This 
shows itself in the copious literature of popular 
philosophy, from the writings of the materialists 
(who were greatly stimulated by Feuerbach) to 
those of Hartmann and the last of the pessimists. 
The writer gives a clear and serviceable sketch of 
this non-academic philosophy, and of the related 
movements in scientific speculation. The respec¬ 
tive aims and merits of the various offshoots of 
Kantianism, llerbartianism, and Hegelianism, are 
set forth in a lucid and impartial review. Such 
articles as these must serve to make Mind invalu¬ 
able to the English student of philosophy. 

In the Journal of Mental Science there are two 
articles which compare the present management 
of the insane with older methods. The first 
is an address delivered by Dr. J. Fielding 
Blandford before the Medico-Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation. It is an interesting retrospect of the 
legislation of the last century with respect to 
lunatics in its bearing on the liberty of the subject 
The writer takes a very favourable view of the 
progress made in this respect. The other paper is 
a Morison Lecture on Insanity by Dr. John Sib- 
bald, and gives a curious description of the con¬ 
dition of the insane during the Middle Ages. 
Among other things we are told that lunatic 
patients were exhibited to the public like wild 
beasts in cages as late as 1770. So again “the 
most obviously insane manifestations” were fre¬ 
quently treated as heresy, and punished as such 
up to about the same date. 

In the Becue Philosophigue Prof. Lotze of 
Gottingen gives us a restatement of his peculiar 
theory of the formation of the conception of space, 
by means of “ local signs " or feelings attached to, 
and so marking oil', the impressions received 
through particular nerve-fibres. The most notice¬ 
able point in the article, perhaps, is the protest 
against the current fashion of talking about the 
feelings of innervation, which are supposed to be 
connected with the excitation of the motor fibres. 
Prof. Lotze says that the existence of such feelings 
is by no means made out. There is also a well- 
written defence of the claims of psychology to be 
an independent Beience bv M. Straszewski, in reply 
to a paper recently published in Mind by J. A. 
Stewart. 

The editor of the Vierteljahrsschrift fur icisses- 
Kchaftliche Philosophic, Dr. R. Avenarius, opens 
his last number with an address recently delivered 
by himself as Antritfscorlcsung at Zurich. Th® 
subject is the relation of psychology to philo¬ 
sophy, and its aim to show that, whereas in tie 
earlier stages of philosophy it was least influenced 
by psychology among all the sciences, this red** 
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tion has been gradually transformed, till now 
psychology exerts the greatest influence, serving 
both to define the problems of philosophy and 
still more to determine its method. In the same 
number there is a careful study of the nature and 
eeuesis of the conception of substantiality by Fr. 
Paulsen, who seems to have sat at the feet of the 
English sceptics. A greatly needed element of re¬ 
lief to the discussion of purely theoretical pro¬ 
blems in the new philosophical Quarterly is sup¬ 
plied by A. Schiiflle, who attempts a new 
application of the principle of the struggle for 
existence and natural selection to social develop¬ 
ment. This writer takes exception to Mr. Dar¬ 
win's concession that with highly-civilised 
nations progress depends only in a subordinate 
degree on natural selection, ami argues that, on the 
contrary, all the features of the higher civilisation, 
including the differentiation and co-operation of 
classes, and all morality itself, have been pro¬ 
duced through an intensified struggle for exist¬ 
ence, owing to which these features have become 
the conditions of national survival and historical 
continuity. 

The most stirring article in the October Quar¬ 
terly Review concerns the memoirs of Odilon 
Barrot, the orator, politician, and advocate, who 
from the Revolution of July and the abdication of 
Charles X., through every change to the time of 
the Coup d’Etat, took a prominent part in French 
politics as a friend of Liberal views, hut also as an 
advocate of habitual moderation. The value of 
the memoirs, of which MM. Duvergierde FTauranne 
and Corbin are editors, and consequently of the 
paper here based on them, is that they rectify 
known events by the testimony of an eye-witness or 
actor. The insight gathered from it will suffice 
to justify his nickname of “ the big drum,”fl propot 
of his sounding generalities and occasional solem¬ 
nity. Yet he was an upright and elevated poli¬ 
tician and patriot, of a breed not too common in 
b ranee. Another paper discusses the three ex¬ 
treme ideals—Caesarism, Romanism, and Socialism 
—and seeks to show in each “ the pole of truth and 
the pole of error.” A propot of the culminat¬ 
ing expression of the military ideal, occasion 
is taken in passing to show how grand a 
mistake is the indifference of the “pence at 
any price ” party in England to any save moral 
influence: while it is urged as to Roman Catho¬ 
licism that its tendency is “ to contract the syropa- 
thies of humanity,” and of modern Socialism that 
it ib a failure through unsound conception of its 
problem and of the unavoidable hindrances to 
perfect equality, though the legislative and execu¬ 
tive power are in duty bound to seek the redress 
of inequalities. A curiously interesting paper on 
'‘Carriages, Ronds, and Coaches” shows that we 
shall have to yield the palm as carriase-builders 
to Paris, Vienna, Brussels, and New York, unless 
there is increased taste in our lines, greater atten¬ 
tion to the form and colour of our seats and 
hmngs, and a more ready eye in our fashionable 
builders to improvement. A better account is 
pven of out harness-makers. Though the article 
is spread over a rather too large area of subjects, 
there is much to be learnt, in its statistics, of 
the superior freedom from siipperiness of wood 
P&vements over asphalte or granite, and its sug¬ 
gestion of rubber-cushioned axle-boxes or granu¬ 
lated cork appliances to diminish vibration. The 
concluding pages of this article give a lively re- 
!!?• °f coaching annals, from the days of the 
.hernia and Hirondelle to the modern coach- 
m g Renaissance. A survey of almost equal inter- 

is taken in another article, of the “ Lobster, 

. > and Oyster Fisheries.” There is like- 
f'' 18 ® a rather stupid tirade against “ modem philo- 
th p*’” ky which term the Quarterly means 
g 8 "oaitivists and Evolutionists who are wont to 
?Ue in our magazines. The writer takes for his 
1 c * ever parody. The New Republic. He 
°« on this book asofl’eringa faithful representa- 
the ideas of persons like Mr. F. Harrison 
11 crof. Clifford, and is evidently pleased with 


the performance, though he professes that he is 
shocked at its unscrupulosity in making use of 
private information. It is odd that the reviewer, 
though he quotes some of Mr. Luke's sayings, does 
not see that the fun of the work is not w holly due 
to its caricature of positivism and atheism. The 
writer is still less discriminating when he proceeds 
to illustrate the grotesque side of the teachings of 
Prof. Clifford and Mr. Leslie Stephen by a de¬ 
scription of the vagaries of Comte’s religion. The 
writer pleads for a little more mutual respect in 
the controversy: one might supplement this plea 
by asking for a little more mutual intelligence. 

Trie Edinburgh Review sets forth on equally 
varied programme, and fulfils successfully the 
promise of it. Perhaps, indeed, the point of the 
strictures on “The Russian Invasion of Turkey” 
has had its edge slightly blunted since the middle 
of last week by the exceptional success of the 
Russian arms in Asia ; and the article on “Torpedo 
Warfare,” though of interest to professional readers, 
will never be so attractive to average Englishmen 
as the details of a stand-up sea-fight, or even of 
an Arctic expedition. There are, however, in this 
number political articles— e.y. Prince Ilardenberg’a 
Memoirs —and literary papers, one of which 
concerns the works of “ Daniel Stern,” or the 
Countess d'Agoult, nee De Flavigny, the daughter 
of a German widow and a French imiyri. 
At the Revolution of 1848 the countess was 
“the muse of the ultra-Remocratic party, as 
‘George Sand’ was its Pythoness;” and, what 
with her democratic and literary energies, the life 
and souvenirs of this singular priestess of Socialism 
are worth a study,which is here given with much in¬ 
sight. Among other articles, one on “The Order of 
the Coif ” seasonably collects all the soou-to-be- 
obsolete lore about the quondam tenants of Ser¬ 
jeants’ Inn— e.y. the custom until the seventeenth 
century that a new serjeant should be escorted by 
his brethren of the coif to St. Paul's, and there 
assigned his proper pillar to meet his clients; the 
distinction between the king’s serjeants aDd other 
serieants-at-law; the form and type of the Birettus 
Alims, or serjeant's coif; and the precedence after 
Knights bachelors, and above Companions of the 
Bath, to which that coif entitles this ancient legal 
rank. It ia memorable, too, that, unlike the wives 
of bishops, serjeants’ wives take rank according as 
their husbands do. A lively paper follows on the 
popular subject of Anthony Trollope's novels, 
going perhaps a little unnecessarily into familiar de¬ 
tails ; but truly admitting that “ the girl who hesi¬ 
tates between two admirers forms the very common¬ 
place and unoriginal idea of the majority of his 
plots.” Another good paper, on Mr. Lyte’s Eton 
College , lavs bare, in truthful seriousness, the cry¬ 
ing weaknesses of Eton, and displays no small 
familiarity with the better and worse features of 
the history of “ her Henry's holy shade.” A propot 
of the length of modern Eton vacations the 
writer has just ground of complaint ; but we 
demur, from personal knowledge, to his averment 
that it was a serious offence within the last 
quarter-of-a-century for an undergraduate to stay 
in Oxford during any (or even the larger part) of 
the long vacation. Perhaps one of the best papers 
in this number is on the “ Story of an Indian 
Life”—the posthumous memoirs of Colonel Mea¬ 
dows Taylor, the author of the Confettiont of a 
Thug. Among much to interest, both of adven¬ 
tures and experience, the grand lesson of Colonel 
Taylor’s success as an administrator and observer 
lies in his consistently close acquaintance with, 
and kindness for, the native populations of India. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Boston : Oct. 8, 1877. 

The Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, by 
Edward L. Pierce, of Boston, is to be issued in 
England at about the time of its appearance here, 
early in November ; but as I have been favoured 
with a very early opportunity of examining the 
sheets of the work, I may be able to tell you 


something of interest about it. The author has 
written much upon legal subjects, but this is his 
first literary venture. Nevertheless, he has com¬ 
mand of a style which, in its clearness, compact¬ 
ness and restraint as to ornament, is well suited to 
his theme, giving to this book a dignity sugges¬ 
tive of Sumner's later career. It is only the 
formative period of the statesman’s life, up to the 
age of thirty-four, that is here treated. The 
public or political life of Charles Sumner began 
with his famous oration “ The True Grandeur 
of Nations,” delivered in Boston, July 4, 1846, 
before which he had not suspected his own 
powers of oratory ; and even confessed to friends 
that he lacked the faculty for public speaking. It 
is interesting to discover that in a poem read by 
Sumner's father at college, in 1706, the two 
great causes which afterwards engaged the states¬ 
man's energies were thus referred to :— 

“ More true inspired we antedate the time 

When futile war shall cease thro’ every clime; 

No sanction'd slavery Afric’s sons degrade, 

But equal rights shall equal earth pervade.” 

Sumner was not remarkable at school, except 
for his taste for general reading. In this he was 
assiduous, so that he early began to lay up the 
immense stores of knowledge that served him in 
later years. At college, and in the Law School, 
he proceeded in the same way, covering a wide 
range of literature, and, in particular, copying into 
commonplace books masses of quotations, many 
of which he used long afterwards in political 
speeches. “Study is the talisman,” he wrote 
to a friend during the year after his gradua¬ 
tion at Harvard, when he was conducting 
a course of mathematics and history at home. 
Among his infrequent enthusiasms, aside from 
the line of his reading at the Law School, 
was an extreme delight in the acting of Frances 
Kemble; and it strikes one as a singular coinci¬ 
dence that, like her, he should have entered finally 
upon his chosen profession entirely without en¬ 
thusiasm. But as he was bent upon doing every¬ 
thing thoroughly, his incessant readings connected 
with the law soon developed in his mind the ideal 
of a “jurist,” to which he thenceforth tried to 
attain. In order to lay a broader foundation for this 
character, he decided to go to Europe soon after 
entering practice, although he was obliged to borrow 
most of the money needed for this purpose. This 
tour was a great success, and no doubt had much 
to do with his thorough understanding of European 
politics, a thing sufficiently rare among our poli¬ 
ticians to have given Sumnerakindofdistinctionon 
that ground alone. The account of his tour covers 
much of the ground traversed in the recent Life of 
George Ticknor ; but you have here the added 
charm of a very decided and enthusiastic individu¬ 
ality in the traveller. He seems to have come ihto 
singularly cordial relations with nearly everyone 
he met in England. He visited Lord Brougham, 
met Lord Jeffrey, Sir William Hamilton, Sydney 
Smith, Samuel Rogers, Serjeant Talfourd, Basil 
Montagu, Miss Martineau, with very many others, 
all of whom received this young man of twenty- 
seven with exceptional consideration. By invita¬ 
tion of the Judges, and sometimes called to their 
side on the bench, he attended the circuits, and 
found himself on the pleasantest terms of intimacy 
with eminent counsel. Would the same thing 
happen now ? Perhaps; if the guest were so 
spaciously intelligent, so genuine and enthusiastic 
as Sumner was. But the English social successes 
of Sumner, and of Ticknor more than twenty 
years earlier, most be attributed in part, I think, 
to the fact that they introduced to your notice a 
type of American character with winch yon have 
become very much more familiar since 1838. The 
book will so soon be in your hands that I will 
make no extracts. But I cannot omit calling 
attention to the great amount of labour which the 
author has given to the footnotes, so numerous 
that at first sight they rather appal one. Many of 
these, on points of American interest, are very 
essential to English readers; and in all cases they 
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are a convenience, giving as they do facts as to 
persons mentioned in the text which might not 
at tho moment be clearly recalled. In one note, 
indeed (vol. ii., p. 67), Mr. Pierce has given a 
memorandum concerning Charles Austin, whom 
Sumner thought “ tho first lawyer in England,” 
yet whose name cannot be found in biographical 
dictionaries, because he did not enter Parliament 
and never became a Judge. A word should also 
be said about the portrait in the second volume. 
This is from an old daguerreotype, and reveals an 
expression of immitigable resoluteness, which re¬ 
mained characteristic of Sumner, although in his 
portraits this has usually been much softened. 
Even in the present case the engraver, from 
habit, gave the features a more smiling 
aspect than the sun-picture would justify ; and he 
is now altering the plate somewhat. The stern 
rigour of his look as here depicted is more in 
harmony with the biographer's report. Sumner 
was from the very first “ anti ’’-something. In 
college he headed a temperance society; as soon 
as he passed out of college he interested himself in 
the “ anti-Masonrv ” political movement of 1830-1. 
He also very soon showed his disposition never to 
recede from an opinion or attitude once taken; and 
this is illustrated in the biography by an amusing 
little story of his wearing a buff-coloured waist¬ 
coat when college regulations required a white 
one. He maintained that it was white, or nearly 
enough so, and he therefore would not appear 
before the “ Parietal Board ” when summoned. 
He carried the day. This quality of persistence, 
sometimes becoming aggressive, combined with 
perfect fearlessness, moral conviction, and un¬ 
flinching conscientiousness, of course gave him the 
force and stability which made his honour and his 
fame. But at the bottom was a want of imagina¬ 
tion. Take in connexion with this his slow, 
cumulative mode of preparing for action, and you 
will understand why in this country some of the 
younger generation, at least, regard him as a man 
whose calibre would have seemed smaller had his 
career been postponed till now. Some time 
before his death, I remember, Sumner is reported 
to have said, when his constituents were impatient 
to have him speak on an important topic:— 
“ People forget that I am not a fountain. They 
must give me time to fill up.” The eloquence of 
Webster and Olay had more of the fountain in it. 

A very different Life, and yet in some ways not 
unlike this, is that of the Rev. Edward Kirk (of 
Albany, and then of Boston), whose Memoir 
will be brought out by Lockwood, Brooks and 
Co. Mr. Kirk spent an idle boyhood, was in¬ 
different to study at college, and irreligious. He 
had a sudden “ awakening ” and became a power¬ 
ful revival preacher, then a leader of the total 
abstinence cause, and an anti-slavery preacher. 
In 1857 he went to Paris to take charge of the 
American chapel which was to be established 
there under his auspices. Afterward, during our 
Civil War, he took a large share in the work of the 
Christian Commission, himself going into the field 
in order to do missionary work among the soldiers. 
He was also in Europe in 1837, and remained 
more than a year, very possibly attending the 
same lectures at the Sorbonne which Sumner 
describes in the letters so copiously given by 
Mr. Pierce. But how slight was his European 
experience as compared with Sumner’s ! Never¬ 
theless, the impetuosity and persistence of Kirk, 
and his indifference to unpopularity, recall Sumner. 
Kirks father was born in Scotland, and the great 
Massachusetts Senator had a well-rooted ancestry 
on your side of the Atlantic; but in the preacher 
hardly less than in tho orator we can trace the pecu¬ 
liarly American type to which both belonged. 

Of late we have had in culmination various 
architectural works which indicate a new activity 
in that art. The impetus was given by the great 
fire of 1872, which made occasion for new build¬ 
ings in the business quarter, some of which are 
excellent and very beautiful. It also led to the 
building of the sumptuous Romanesque church of 


the Trinity, completed last spring, Though begun 
before that date,the Harvard Memorial at Cambridge 
has been finished only within a year; and now 
we have the Soldiers' Monument on Boston Com¬ 
mon, dedicated some three weeks ago. This ac¬ 
tivity in architecture is, I suppose, in the proper 
order of development, if we accept Hegel’s classi¬ 
fication of the arts, and assume that we must pass 
through the symbolic period before we can have 
a satisfactory epoch in painting. But in reality 
vital symbolism is unknown among us ; our archi¬ 
tectural works seem to be all more or less crude 
and unfortunate, and the best we can hope is that 
they will make the beginning of an “ atmosphere ” 
for future artists. The American Architect , edited 
by Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow (a nephew of the 
poet and an excellent critic), intimates, though not 
directly, that the monument, architecturally, is a 
work of stone-cutting, and not of art. Some of 
the figures are graceful, but the soldier and the 
sailor are raw and coarse in their realism. The 
shaft is of granite, and the figures of bronze ; to 
make matters worse two colours of bronze are used. 
The bronze bas-reliefs on the sub-base are full of 
diminutive figures, from which the main im¬ 
pression that one gets is a bewildering sense 
of distressing little coat-skirts. On the day 
before the unveiling, some sailors were at work 
shrouding the monument, and I could not but 
observe as one of them leaned out from amid the 
canvas folds, high up on the shaft, how much 
more artistic and ideal this real sailor was than 
the bronze sailor below. The criticism of that 
contrast was, to my thinking, more severe than 
any in words could be. However, the monument 
is a great advance upon most of the soldiers’ 
monuments erected since the war. At a distance, 
seen among the trees, it is pleasant to look at, and 
we are better off with it than without. It is the 
work of Mr. Martin Milmore, of Boston. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CANA OF GALILEE. 

London : Oct . 20, 1877. 

I am, of course, quite aware of the conclu¬ 
sions generally arrived at as to the site of this 
town; but I really wonder that another candidate 
for the honour has been so overlooked. 1. There is 
the old site, Kefr Kenna, four and a-half miles 


north-west of Nazareth. 2. There is the new site 
at Ixana el-Jelil, nine miles north of Nazareth. 
Each of these has its advocates and its recommen¬ 
dations, and as John ii., 1, supplies no real clue, we 
are left to our discretion. It is true that in 
John ii., 12, we read that Jesus “went down" 
from Cana to Capernaum; but this may apply to 
many localities, seeing that Capernaum was on 
the margin of the Galilean lake. 3. Lit m 
mention another place to which I have ktij 
wished to draw attention. I refer to a ruin-! 
site called Katana, and laid down in Van de 
Velde's map near the road from Safed to tin 
Jordan. It is about half as far from Capernaum 
as Ivana el-Jelil, and to reach Capernaum Jt.ia 
would really have to go “ down.” This is a little 
in its favour. But far more weighty is the con¬ 
sideration that the name corresponds with the 
form it bears in the two older Syriac version:. 
Of these, the Peshito in particular is most vain- 
able, as representing tho actual Aramaic spellin- 
of the names of persons and places at a very catlv 
date. Why dia its translators introduce a t 
into the name if not because that was tin 
spelling in the vernacular of the people ? True, 
it changes the accepted explanation of Cannes 
equal to Kanah, or “ reedy,” and gives the idea of 
“little” or “ smallbut this is of no moment. 
I have thought that the Greek Cana may be a 
very natural contraction of the longer word 
Katana or Katanah—a kind of contraction which 
is by no means unknown. On referring to De 
Dieu, I find that he agrees as to the reason of the 
difference of spelling, though he knew nothing of 
the site which I have pointed out. So much 
has been written on the subject, and so completely 
has the Syriac been overlooked, that I feel more 
than justified in inviting attention to the facts 
which I have mentioned. It appears from ancient 
authorities that two places named Cana were 
known; that one of them was designated as 
“ little ”—a circumstance which rather favours 
my suggestion than otherwise. The Palestine 
Exploration work has been executed in this 
quarter; and, before the last word has been 
spoken, I am anxious that the claims I advance 
for Katana or Katanah should be properly esti¬ 
mated. The only formidable objection—that from 
tradition—will carry no weight with independent 
enquirers. In the meantime, the only place I«» 
find which meets the requirements of the Syriac 
versions, explains the reason of the form theygi n 
to the name, and is both above and not for from 
Capernaum, is the one which I have mentioned. 
In any case the publication of this will show the 
fallacy of the reiterated assertion that there is no 
Chaldaic or Aramaic equivalent for the name of 
Cana. B. H. Cowfsb. 


ROBERT PEYTON: A RECTIFICATION. 

6 Howick Place, 8. W.: October 12,18" ! 

It is sufficiently notorious that the Report 3 
published by the Historical MSS. Commission are i 
of very unequal value, and I would call attention 
to a curious series of blunders in the descripu ° 
of a quarto MS., which formerly belonged to , 
Bishop Van Mildert, and is now included in tie j 
Towneley Collection. It is described in the , 
fourth Report of the Commissioners (p. 413) as i 
follows:— 1 

“ A Treatise of the Holy Eucharist by Robert 
Peyton in tho Author's handwriting and dedi« u 
‘ To tho Right Honourable Henry, Earl of Holl-' n 
Chauncelor of the Universitie of Cambridge endow 
of his Majesties Privie Counsaile.’ The Mb. J- 0 ” 
tains, loose, a letter from Sir Henry Ellis to the f • 

Dr. Bliss, to the effect that he had searched in i 1 ' 1 
for any mention of Peyton; but the author in 
dedication, which must have been written some 1 ' 
between 1628 and 1643, while the Earl of h° 
was Chancellor of the University, speaks of hunse 
theso terms: — ‘I have travailed many 
seene many citties and courts, served in Italy ag • 
the Turke and Spaniard ; bnt now by the blessing 
God I officiate at God's Altar, where I dayly P ra . T 
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yoor Lordships health and successe in your honour- 
aide imployments resting myselfo well shrouded under 
v< nr Lordships patronage.’ Peyton was a Roman 
Catholic.” 

Some clue to Robert Peyton’s parentage will im¬ 
mediately suggest itself to those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the history of Lord Holland's 
family, for the earl’s grandfather, Lord Chancellor 
Rich, had a daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Robert Peyton, Esq., of Iselham, Cambridgeshire, 
and was the mother of Sir John Peyton, who was 
created a baronet on the institution of the order. 
Sir John Peyton’s children were the cousins and 
contemporaries of the Earl of Holland, and his 
third son, Robert Peyton, was beyond all question 
the author of the MS. in theTowneley collection, 
lie was baptised at Iselham on Palm Sunday, 
March 24, 1588-9, and was educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he matriculated 
a pensioner on April 10,1609. He was presented 
in 1629 by the Provost of King's to the vicarago 
of Broadchalk, "Wilts, and there is no ground 
whatever for calling him a Roman Catholic, as he 
held this living until his death. He was buried 
at Iselham on October 17, 1639. It is marvellous 
that any difficulty should have arisen about his 
identity, because he is thus described in the 
Alumni Etonenses (4to, 1797), p. 212: “Robert 
Peyton, son of Sir John Peyton of Iselham, 
travelled into Italy, studied the law, and was a 
Justice of the Peace, hut afterwards took Holy 
Orders.” The same description is repeated in 
IIoare’B Modern Wiltshire, vol. iv., p. 153. 

It is worth remarking that Peyton's eldest 
brother, Sir Edward Peyton, the well-known 
author of The Divine Catastrophe of the House of 
Stuart, published a pamphlet in 1642 on The Duty 
of receiving the Lord's Supper in a Sitting Posture, 
Edmond Chester Waters. 


so tend to diminish the reputation of his uncle, 
nobody would disapprove of his trying to prevent 
this hv explaining the different character of the 
Lexicon and the Supplement. But it is very 
much to he regretted that, in so doing, he did not 
refrain from using such language as ought never 
to pass between scholars, and from expressing a 
wholly unjustitiable disregard of Dozy’s eminent 
merits in relation to Arabic Lexicography. 

M. J. de Goeje. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, October 20.—5 p.m. Musical Association : Animal 
General Meeting. 

Thursday, November 1. —8 p.m. Linnonn : “On the Source 
of the winged Cardamom of Nepal,” by Dr. G. King ; 
“ Note on the Australian Finches of the Genus 
Poephihi” by Cnpt. \V. Armit; “ On the Self-fertilisa¬ 
tion of Plants,” by the Dev. G. Henslow; “Revision 
of the Jhppi'lea (a Group of Anomourous Crustacea),” 
by E. J. Miers. 

Friday, November 2.-8 p.m. Philological : “ On Italian Dia¬ 
lects," by Capt. R. F. Burton. 


SCIENCE. 


ARABIC DICTIONARIES. 

Leiden : Oct. 20,1877. 

It is very natural that Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, 
prompted, as he himself says, by a jealous love for 
the memory of his lamented uncle, should consider 
any attack on his noble work as a crime; but 
whether he has not resorted to the pen too rashly 
after reading the avertissement to Dozy’s Supple¬ 
ment, I will leave himself to decide. We read in 
the preface to Lane's Lexicon that post-classical 
words and significations, with very few exceptions, 
have been excluded. In this respect, and in this 
respect only, Prof. Dozy called Lane’s work in¬ 
sufficient, as the whole tenor of the avertissement 
proves. Even the best Arabic authors make use 
of many words and significations which are un¬ 
known to the classical language, and therefore 
purposely omitted by Lane. Dozy’s Supplement 
w a firet and very valuable contribution towards 
a dictionary of the post-classical language, and is 
to be used together with Lane’s Lexicon of the 
classical language. A slighting of Lane’s work is 
therefore wholly out of the question. And, indeed, 
if Mr. Stanley Lane Poole had known Prof. Dozy and 
his philological works better, he would at once have 
rejected any such idea as an utter impossibility. 
|k>zy is too fine a scholar not to appreciate fully 
the immense merits of Lane. I am, I think, 
justified in now stating that it was chiefly on 
IJozy s proposal that the University of Leiden ac¬ 
corded to Lane the degree of Honorary Doctor of 
Literature, the only university degree, as Mr. Stan- 
e 7 Lane Poole informs us in his memoir, that Lane 
crer accepted. Dozy might, it is true, have added 
his first sentence a few words of appreciation; 
c" ll 8u . re kh’d he would have done so if he 
ould have imagined that the meaning of his 
onla was liable to misconstruction. But a dis- 
rtation upon the very different merits of Golius, 
an d Lane—of which, by the wav', a better 
m Mi Prof. Dozy could hardly be found— 

If if ? ^ )een misplaced in the avertissement. 
wn-ni r S tan % Lana Poole only meant that the 
°f Prof. Dozy could be misinterpreted and 


Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography. 

By Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1877.) 

The plan of instruction adopted by Prof. 
Geikie with so much success in his charm¬ 
ing little Primer of Physical Geography has 
been further developed in liis Elementary 
Lessons on the same subject. The lessons 
deal with the broad elementary questions of 
Physical Geography in such a way as to 
incite pupils to use their own eyes, and to 
examine, compare, and contrast what they 
see taking place around them from day to 
day. In each subdivision the pupil is, as 
far as possible, led on from facts which lie 
within his own knowledge and experience 
to others which can be ascertained by simple 
observation and experiment, and he is finally 
placed in possession of the results of pro¬ 
longed observation in all parts of the world. 
The method is admirably adapted to create 
and foster habits of observation and reflec¬ 
tion, and the attractive form of the lessons 
themselves must do much to awaken a taste 
for the study of Physical Geography. 

Prof. Geikie commences with five lessons 
on the earth considered as a heavenly body ; 
the form and motions of the earth, its rela¬ 
tion to the sun as the source of heat and 
light, and tho means which we possess of 
accurately measuring and mapping its sur¬ 
face are described in clear, simple language, 
while the last lesson conveys a general im¬ 
pression of the earth as a whole, well cal¬ 
culated to prepare the pupil for further in¬ 
struction. The next series of lessons, six in 
number, is devoted to the atmosphere; the 
composition of the air is explained with 
special reference to the importance of its 
several ingredients in the general plan of 
the world; the height, pressure, and tem¬ 
perature of the air are discussed, and there 
is an instructive lesson on “ the moisture of 
the air,” which points out the sources from 
which the water-vapour, always present in 
the atmosphere, is derived, and the different 
forms, such as dew, mist, clouds, rain, snow, 
and hail, in which it is taken out of the air 
and returned again to land and sea. Tho 
series concludes with an examination of tho 
movements of the air, winds, storms, and 
aerial currents, and of the work done by the 
winds in distributing moisture and tempera¬ 
ture. 


The third subdivision deals with the vast 
expanse of water which covers nearly three- 
fourths of the surface of the globe; a first 
lesson descriptive of the great sea-basins, 
their origin in the irregular contraction of 
the earth while cooling, their depth and the 
general form of the ocean-floor, is followed 
by others on the ingredients of the sea, and 
the condition of the deep-sea bottom as de¬ 
termined by the soundings of the Challenger 
Expedition. Two lessons on the tem¬ 
perature and ice of the sea then introduce 
a consideration of its movements, the 
wind-waves, the tides, the currents, and 
that slow “creep” of cold water from 
the poles to the equator which contri¬ 
butes so much to the circulation of tho 
waters of the sea ; and the chapter concludes 
with a brief summary of the part which the 
sea plays in the general system of the globe. 
The influence of the sea on the moisture of 
the air, and the manner in which it regulates 
the distribution of temperature, are well 
pointed out, as well as its destructive action 
on tho coast of the land, and its preservation 
of the deposits which are being laid down 
in the quiet depths of the ocean, to be raised 
into dry land by some future movement of 
the earth’s crust. 

The land is treated in a somewhat similar 
way; the distribution of the land over the 
globe, the form of the coast line and its in¬ 
fluence on the progress of civilisation, and 
the relief of the land, its mountains, plains 
and valleys, are first described; and then 
follow lessons on the composition of the 
earth, on volcanoes, earthquakes, and the 
slow movements of upheaval and subsidence 
which are taking place in several regions. 
The concluding lessons of the chapter are 
devoted to the waters of the land ; springs 
and underground water, brooks and rivers, 
lakes and inland seas, frost, snowfields and 
glaciers, are each dwelt upon in turn, and 
there are some attractive pages on the work 
of running water, and the origin and history 
of the features of the land. The last sub¬ 
division deals, rather too briefly, with tho 
geographical distribution of life over the 
earth’s surface, and the diffusion of plants 
and animals. 

All the subjects are well treated, and the 
lessons on the land are specially worthy of 
notice. But the great charm of Prof. Geikie’s 
book lies in the ease with which it is written ; 
the language is always simple and clear, and 
the descriptions of the various phenomena 
are no less vivid than interesting ; the 
lessons are never dull, never wearisome, and 
they can scarcely fail to make the study of 
Physical Geography popular wherever they 
are used. The book is illustrated with a 
good selection of well-executed woodcuts, 
and there are several maps, some of which 
are rather disfigured by the heaviness and 
want of transparency in the colouring in¬ 
tended to make them more effective. It has 
only been possible, within the limits of a 
short notice, to glance at the contents of the 
Elementary Lessons, but we can cordially 
recommend them to teachers and pupils, and 
trust they will have as large a general circu¬ 
lation as the Primer of Physical Geography. 

C. W. Wilson. 
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THE CONGRESS OF GERMAN PHILOLOGISTS. 

The thirty-second Congress of German philo¬ 
logists was held at Wiesbaden, the famous water¬ 
ing-place near the Rhine, between September 26 
and 29. The town was admirably chosen for the 
purpose. As the weather had cleared up, the 
Congress attracted a very large number of visitors, 
especially from Western Germany, and was at¬ 
tended by about 800 members. On the morning 
of September 28 the Congress was opened by the 
President, Dr. Ptihler, Director of the Gymnasium 
at Wiesbaden, in the large sal oon of the Casino. 
In welcoming the assembly the President made an 
opening address of some length, in which, after 
such remarks as one would expect on such an 
occasion, he expressed the hope that one of the 
happy results of these congresses would be that 
the contest now raging between the advocates of 
the RecUschulen and those of classical education 
would soon be brought to a close. Then the 
names of the philologists deceased since the last 
Congress—among whom we may notice Kiichly, 
Gerlach, and Ritsehl — were read, and their 
memory was duly honoured. After the secretaries 
had been elected and the local authorities had 
welcomed the assembly, Prof. Curtius gave a 
highly interesting account of the excavations 
now in progress at Oly mpia. He explained the 
manner in which the works were carried on, and 
showed with the help of a map what had been 
done already. The results, he said,greatly exceeded 
the expectations formed at the beginning. For, be¬ 
sides many important inscriptions,nineteen worksof 
I’aionios, fourteen of Alkamenes, and a torso by 
Praxiteles had been brought to light. A Christian 
church, found close by, contained no stones taken 
from the Temple of Zeus, proving that at the time 
of its construction (about the fifth century) the 
Temple of Zeus was still intact. The professor 
then showed the plaster casts and photographs of 
the sculptures, and after pointing out the im¬ 
portance of these finds, which illustrated the art of 
sculpture as cultivated in the Peloponnesus under 
conditions very different from those existing at 
Athens, he proceeded to give an analysis of the 
groups which filled the eastern and western 
tympana. The group in the eastern gable, adorn¬ 
ing the front of the temple, was according to him of 
an archaic and hieratic style in keeping with its 
plan, while in the western gable the artist had 
chosen a more naturalistic treatment. Prof. 
Curtius illustrated this view by drawing attention 
to the variety of expression traceable in the heads 
of the statues recovered. Of a different character 
was the Nike, in which work, according to the 
speaker's opinion, Paionios had tried to produce 
the highest effect of which his art was capable. 
The speaker earned the enthusiastic applause of 
the assembly, which then separated in order to 
constitute the various sections for Archaeology, 
German Philology, Oriental Philology, Paeda- 
gogics, &c. At 2 p.m. there was a dinner in 
the Cursaal, which was attended by most of the 
members of the Congress. Afterwards the per¬ 
formance of Le Nozze di Figaro drew many guests 
to the theatre. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning the second 
meeting was opened by the Vice-President, Prof. 
Usener of Bonn. Prof. Steiathal of Berlin read 
a paper “On the Different Kinds and Forms of 
Interpretation.” The famous linguist divides the 
methods of philology under three heads:—Inter¬ 
pretation; criticism; and (what he calls) con¬ 
struction. He recognises four different kinds of 
interpretation with regard to their chief pur¬ 
pose—a grammatical, a material, a stilistic, and 
an individual interpretation. The last and highest 
task of an interpreter he considered to be the 
psychological interpretation, which has to show 
how a literary work was produced in the 
mind of its author. After this elaborate 
speech, Prof. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf of Greifs- 
wald spoke on the “ Origin of the Greek Literary 
Languages.” lie considered Lesbos and the oppo¬ 
site part of the continent as the country where the 


first literary language of Greece was formed. The 
idiom of Lesbos could already be traced in Homer. 
Thence the epic language had spread to Chios, 
Erythrae, Smyrna, and Ivolophon. A little later 
it was adopted by the lyric poets, and it 
was used down to the latest times by the epi¬ 
grammatists. The idiom of Lesbos also be¬ 
came the language of lyric poetry. For the 
drama the dialect of Attica had been used, and 
the dialogue of tragedy was the basis of the 
Attic prose, which was originated by Gorgias of 
Leontion, and further developed by Thucydides 
and Antiphon. The kqiv> ) was formed in Asiatic 
Ionia, while by the side of that literary language 
a dialect bearing some resemblance to the modern 
Greek was used in conversation. Next Rector 
Eckstein, of Leipzig, made a Latin speech “ In 
Fr. Ritschelii memoriam,” the only fault of 
which, perhaps, was that it contained rather too 
many puns for so solemn an occasion. The orator, 
a friend of the deceased, said that Ritsehl, toge¬ 
ther with Rost and Thiersch, had given the first 
impulse to the initiation of the Congress of Philo¬ 
logists. Ritsehl was, according to him, not a 
disciple of G. Hermann, but of C. Reizig of Halle. 
The most brilliant period of Ritschl’s li fe was when 
he attracted numerous students at Bonn by his 
penetrating criticism, by means of which he gaineda 
sound basis for the interpretation of the classics. 
Rector Eckstein then gave an outline of Ritschl’s 
studies, and showed how he became an author, 
how afterwards when he came into better circum¬ 
stances he engaged in the study of the Latin 
authors, especially of Plautus, and how he was 
then led to the study of ancient Latinity and of 
the inscriptions. The speaker closed by praising 
the energy and the love for truth of the deceased, 
the vigour of whose mind had for a time kept up 
a long-broken constitution. The session was 
closed at half-past two, and the afternoon was 
spent in excursions, after which the members re¬ 
assembled in the Cursaal for a jovial supper 
and “ Festtrunk ” offered by the town of Wies¬ 
baden to the guests. 

The third general session of the Congress began 
at 11 on the morning of September 28. Director 
O. Jiiger of Cologne analysed the legend of 
Regulus. He tried to prove, by combining the 
reports of Polybius and of Diodorus with those 
of Tuditanus, who had had the benefit of the 
traditions of the best Roman families, that 
Regulus was sent by the Carthaginians to Rome: 
but that, after he returned to Carthage, he died a 
natural death. In the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed the reading of this paper, Prof. Ihne of 
Heidelberg controverted this view, and main¬ 
tained that the traditions of the Roman families 
and the annalists had falsified history to an in¬ 
credible extent by wilful misstatements, and that 
it was unheard-of that a captive should be 
sent as an ambassador. After some further 
remarks by Directors Jiiger and Weidner, the 
debate was closed for want of time. Then Prof. 
Genthe of Corbach read a paper on the armours 
and arms used by the Roman legionarii, illustrat¬ 
ing it by a model belonging to the Roman and 
German Museum of Mayenee. Justus Lipsius 
and others had described the armour of Roman 
soldiers according to the sculptures and rilievos 
of triumphal pillars and arches. But these gave 
no correct idea, because artistic motives had caused 
deviations from the true forms. Therefore the 
relics of arms found in Roman “ castra ” and 
sculptures on tombstones of Roman soldiers, 
which had been executed in strict accordance with 
the reality, had to be consulted, and after them 
the model shown had been constructed. 

The last paper read was by Dr. Leo, Privat- 
docent of Bonn, on the origin and development 
of the Athenian maritime Confederacy. 

On Saturday morning the Reports of the work 
done in the several sections were read by their 
presidents. It may be remarked that in the 
section of the Orientalists some very important 
papers were read. Prof. Kuhn read the Report on 


the progress of Arian, East Asiatic, and compara¬ 
tive philology during the year 1876-77; that on 
Semitic philology was read by Profe. Socin and 
Kautsch. Prof. Savelsberg read a paper on 
the Syrian inscriptions, and M. Ilahlvy ex¬ 
plained, in a most interesting speech, the method 
by which he had deciphered the inscrip¬ 
tions of Safa. Dr. Biihler described, in answer 
to a question raised by Prof. Stenzler at the 
International Congress of Orientalists of 1874, 
the manner in which the performance of prayai;. 
chittas was enforced in India. Dr. Hiirnle of Cal¬ 
cutta read a paper on the “ Geographical Distri¬ 
bution of the North-Indian Vernaculars.” An 
interesting discussion on the Accadian language 
wrs caused by a short paper of Dr. Ilommel be¬ 
tween the writer and M. H&ldvy. Of course, no 
satisfactory settlement of the difficult question 
could be arrived at. The remainder of the 29th 
was passed in an excursion to the Niederwaid. 

Gera was chosen as the place for next year's 
meeting, and Director Grumme of that town was 
elected president. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Pagenstecher's AUgemeine Zoologie .—The first part 
of this work wa3 noticed by us two years ago. The 
second has now appeared, and we are sorry to leam 
that the delay in its publication has beeD caused 
by the illness of the learned author. This portion 
is devoted to the discussion of the organisation and 
functions of the nutritive and circulatory systems 
of animals. 

Papuan Zoology .—Biological research has been 
nowhere more active of late than in the southern 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and much has 
been added to our knowledge of the fauna of New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands. The main result 
of recent discoveries is the further confirmation 
and illustration of the essentially Australasian 
character of that region, which was pointed out 
long ago by Wallace and by Sclater. Among the 
most important results have been the discovery of 
two Papuan species of the spiney ant-eater, Tacky- 
glossus or Echidna, of which the first was described 
last winter in the Annals of the Genoa Museum 
bv Dr. Peters and the Marquis G. Doria as T. 
Brurjni, from a skull sent Home by the Dutch 
naturalist Herr Bruijn, who has since obtained 
complete examples of both sexes. The second 
species, a native of the southern part of the island, 
was named T. Lawsi by Prof. Rolleston at the 
recent meeting of the British Association, and has 
been briefly described under the same name by 
Mr. E. Pierson Ramsay in the last part of the 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales. The previously described species of 
Tachyglossus and Platypus, the only known exist¬ 
ing Monotremes, are natives of Southern Australia, 
but evidence of the existence of both forma in 
Queensland has lately been given by correspond¬ 
ents of Nature, one of whom makes some remark¬ 
able statements as to the reproductive history 
of the former (vol. xvi., p. 420). Further facta 
as to these northern representatives of the Mono- 
tremata will be eagerly awaited by naturalists. 
Of Kangaroos four species of the Australian 
genus Macropus have now been described fro® 
the Papuan islands, and further information has 
been obtained of the peculiar insular types Dcit- 
drolagus and Dorcopsis. From the Duke of I° r “ 
Island and the adjacent shores of New Britain and 
New Ireland a very fine collection of animals was 
sent last winter by the Rev. G. Brown to Mr, 
Sclater, and its contents have been described m • 
series of papers published in the Proceeding* ot 
the Zoological Society, by Messrs. Sclater, Dobson, 
Alston, Gunther, Miers/Salvin, Godman, Bates, 
Butler and Cambridge. Many of the species are 
new, and some of them of great interest an 
beauty; but all these writers agree as to tne 
essential unity of the New Britain and Ne 
Guinea faunas. The large collections formed tn 
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the hater island and in Mysore by Dr. A. B. Meyer 
continue to alt'ord much material to the Mitthnl- 
vngen aus dem k. Zool. Museum zu Dresden. 
In the second part of that handsome addition to 
our scientific periodicals Herr Kirsch describes the 
Iepidopteraand Ooleopteracollected by Dr. Meyer; 
the former include 167 species, of which about 
13 per cent, are new; the latter 110 species, of 
which about a third were unknown. Dr. Meyer 
himself continues his elaborate descriptions and 
measurements of a large series of Papuan skulls, 
with additional notea on the conformation of 
jaws by Herr Tiingel. In mentioning this second 
part of the Dresden Mittheilungen we must note 
the very great improvement in the quality and 
execution of the plates, which are very different 
from those issued with the first portion. 

Anthropoid Apes .—The periodical just quoted 
contains also a memoir by Dr. Meyer on the 
Anthropoid Apes of the Dresden Museum, a con¬ 
siderable portion of which is devoted to the de¬ 
scription of “ Mafoka,” the ape which, when alive 
in the Dresden Zoological Gardens, was positively 
pronounced by several German zoologists to be a 
rorilla. Dr. Meyer always held it to be a 
chimpanzee, and its remains having passed into his 
hands after death he is now able clearly to establish 
the feet. The external appearance and osteology 
of this individual is illustrated by thirteen helio- 
typic and lithographic plates, and its cerebral and 
visceral anatomy is fully described in a separate 
paper by Prof. W. von Bischoff. 


Zoological Publications of the American Govern¬ 
ment .—The United States Department of the In¬ 
terior continues to grant real “ aid to research ” 
by the publication of many valuable treatises on 
the natural history of the North American con¬ 
tinent. Among those which have reached us 
through the courtesy of Dr. Hayden we may 
notice the Bulletin of the United States Ento¬ 
mological Commission, the first two numbers of 
which are devoted to the natural history of the 
“Rocky Mountain Locust” (Calopterus spretus), 
with suggestions as to the best manner of destroy¬ 
ing its young while still in the wingless state. 
In recent Bulletins of the United States Geologi¬ 
cal and Geographical Surveys of the Territories 
we find papers by Messrs. Barber and Schumacher 
on Ethnology, Coues on Mammals, McCauley on 
Birds, Osten-Sacken and Uhler on Insects, Tlio- 
rell on Spiders, and Peale Cope and White on 
Palaeontology and Geology. The eighth part of 
the “Miscellaneous Publications” of the same 
series consists of an exhaustive monograph of the 
American Must elidae, by Dr. Elliott Coues, under 
the title of “ Fur-bearing Animals.” This 
volume, like other recent essays of the same 
zoologist, is to be regarded as a precursor of the 
treat work on the Mammals of the United States, 
on which he has long been engaged. In it, we 
are told, the scientific matter will be presented in 
a more condensed form; and it must be confessed 
that portions of the present volume have much 
the appearance of a rough note-book, but of the 
careful way in which Dr. Coues has worked out the 
characters, variations, range and habits of the Ame- 
Jt can " easels it would be impossible to speak too 
highly. An interesting addendum to chapter vii. 
treats of the so-called “Rabies mephitica,” or 
ydrophobia from skunk-bite. Dr. Coues gives 
no personal opinion on the question; but the 
evidence adduced seems to favour the view of Dr. 
oneway, that the disease is true hydrophobia, 
j; f B “ t f 83 argued by the Rev. H. 0. Hovey) a 
. • 1Dat disorder caused by the suppression of the 
“I*' 9 natural secretion. In any case the 
rn»,i n ,. te d account of the manner in which the 
Un l t ,. w *ll steal into a tent and bite the 
I g soldier or hunter is very horrible. 

Mcond^Sv Thiv'lehen .—Since our notice of the 
have tee • j , 0 *" this excellent popular work wo 
sects u J ed , e *"iinth volume, in which the lu¬ 
ll, l’ Spiders are treated of by Dr. 

wmenbeij^ Much new matter has been 


added to that contained in the first issue, and 
more than a third of the three hundred illustra¬ 
tions are new. 

Wilsons Animal Life. —Messrs. W. and R. 
Chambers send us a little volume of Sketches of 
A inmnl Life and Habits, by Andrew A\ ilson, 
l’h. D., See. These have been compiled “ for 
general readers, and especially the young,” to 
whom they will doubtless prove acceptable. Some 
of them 'have already appeared in Chambers' 
Journal. 


PH1XOI.OGY. 

The most important article in the last number 
of the Hermes (vol. xii., part 4) is R. Forster's 
“ Studien zu den griechisehen Taktikern.” This 
paper is in two parts, the first of which discusses 
the Tactica of Aelian and of Arrian. The con¬ 
tention of the writer is that the so-called Toktikov 
of Arrian is genuine; that it is based upon that 
of Aelian, which may with some show of proba¬ 
bility' be assigned to the time of Trajan. In the 
second part Forster argues that the Tmo-oeiiv of 
Urbicius is in great measure drawn from that ol 
Arrian; and that the military treatise attributed 
to Hadrian is no other than that of Arrian, the 
confusion between the two names (' Abpuivos, 
'Appiavos) being easy, and, once made, readily per¬ 
petuated. Mommsen has two papers, one on the 
“ Origo gentis Romanae ” prefixed to the I trt 
illustres of the so-called Victor, which he contends 
was used bv Paulus in his additions to Eutropius ; 
the other on some points connected with the 
Roman roads in Italy. Niese discusses, but with 
only a negative result, the origin of the Tpaucoi. 
Diels criticises and emends the Fragmentum 
Mathematicum Bobiense ; Schbne has some re¬ 
marks on the Athenian treaty of B.c. 410; Van 
Ilerwerden a notice of Weil s Demosthenes ; and 
E. Ourtius (“Das Pythion in Atben”) discusses 
in an interesting paper the recent discoveries on 
the site of the Athenian Pythion, and their general 
bearings on our knowledge of the topography and 
religious worship of Athens. The number closes 
with twenty pages of valuable miscellanies. 

Spraehicissenschaft und neuere Sprachen. By 
H. Brevmann. (Munich: T. AckermanD.) This 
is a very pertinent and powerful plea lor the study 
of the modem languages in schools, and above all, 
for the thoroughgoing adoption ot the method 
and results of Comparative Philology in teaching 
them. Though addressed to a German public, the 
pamphlet might be studied with advantage by 
English readers. It is quite time that the old- 
fashioned school grammars should make way for 
new ones conceived in the spirit ol Curtius's 
Greek Grammar. The facts contained in Dr. 
Breymann's lecture will be interesting to all those 
who have to do with education. 

AVk have received the second edition of 
Analecta Korrocna. Auswahl aus dor Isliindischen 
und Korirrgischcn Literatur des Mittelalters. 
Herausge<reben von Th. Mfibius. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.) A most valuable anthology, more 
suitable for a scholar than a begiuner, but suffi¬ 
ciently minute to form the sole instructor in Old 
Norse' to a person accustomed to the scientific 
study of languages. The selections are mainly 
from' prose writings, and range from the Edda of 
Snorre to the works of the later ecclesiastics. The 
normal orthography generally in use is maintained, 
but examples are given in an appendix of the 
spelling found in MSB. of various periods. There 
is a full glossary, and an abundance of practical 
notes and comments. W r e cordially recommend a 
work which the name of its editor alone is suffi¬ 
cient to approve, and which is calculated to he 
widtdy useful. 

The Societfi de l’Orient Latin, lately founded in 
Paris for publishing mediaeval travels and chro¬ 
nicles relating to the East, has issued as its first 
text Guillaume de Machaut's Prise d’Ale.vandrie, 
edited by M. L. de Mas Latrie (Paris: Leroux). 


This hitherto unpublished chronicle of_Pierre (de 
Lusignan) I., King ot Cyprus from 1351.) to loC9, 
is of considerable historical importance, though its 
8886 verses (from 1. 1009 the numbering is in 
excess by one) possess little literary merit. 1 he 
editor's copious index and rhronqlogical table are 
very useful for reference ; while his notes and pre¬ 
face, to which are added copies of documents re¬ 
lating to the family of Machaut, throw much light 
on the life of the author, and the events related in 
the poem. In these respects the editing resembles 
that of many works of our own Rolls Series, 
whose plan the society has adopted for its publica¬ 
tions ; we regret to ’add that it also resembles 
some of them in its philological badness. There 
is no examination of the relative value of the five 
MSS. of the work, and we incline to think that 
the one selected for the text is by no means the 
best; fortunately the variations are not great, and 
the more important are given in notes. Some of 
the verses will not scan as printed; and as the 
work is of the fourteenth century, the absence of a 
glossary is hardly compensated for by the text being 
printed in italics, and with long «'s. But as M. 
do Mas Latrie believes (Preface, p. xxvii.) that 
the poet altered estoit into estat for the sake of the 
rhyme, and avec into avecques for that of the 
metre, he is evidently a stranger to scientific 
philology; so we must bo thankful for his assur¬ 
ance of the accuracy of his text, and not wonder 
at such a mistake as sajettes for saiettes (Lat. 
sagittas). 

Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa In¬ 
dians. By Washington Matthews. (Washing¬ 
ton: Government Printing Office.) This is a 
work which refiects the greatest credit upon all 
concerned with it. The United Suites Geological 
and Geographical Survey, under whose sanction 
it has been published, is to be congratulated upon 
its enterprise and appreciation of its scientific 
duties, and Mr. Washington Matthews upon the 
care and thoroughness with which he has per¬ 
formed his task. The Ilidatsa Indians—or Hidacha, 
as the name is to be pronounced—are an ollshoot 
of the Dakota family, and are also known by the 
names of Minnetari and Grosventre, the latter 
name, however, being properly applied to an un¬ 
allied tribe some hundreds of miles to the west. 
What remains of them is to be found in the per¬ 
manent village at Fort Berthold, which they in¬ 
hibit conjointly with the relics of two other 
tribes, the Mandans and the Arickaris. The 
philological phenomenon presented by this joint 
settlement, which reminds us of an ancient trvvoi- 
Ktopos, is at once curious and suggestive:— 

“ This trio of savage clans, although now living in 
the same village, and having been next-door neigh¬ 
bours to one another for more than a hundred years 
on terms of peace and intimacy, and to a great extent 
intermarried, speak, nevertheless, totally distinct lan¬ 
guages, which show no perceptible inclination to 
coalesce. The Mandan and Minuetaree (or Gros- 
vontre) languages are somewhat alike, and probably 
of a very distant common origin ; but no resemblance 
has yet been detected between either of these and the 
Arickaree. Almost every member of each tribe 
understands the languages of the other tribes, yet he 
speaks his own most fluently ; so it is not an uncom¬ 
mon thing to hear a dialogue carried on in two lan¬ 
guages—one person, for instance, questioning in Man- 
dan, and the other answering back in Grosventre, and 
vice versa. Many of them understand the Dakota, 
and use it as a moans of intor-eommunication, and all 
understand the sign-language.” 

The idiom shares the polysynthetic characteristics 
of the American languages generally, and much 
use is made of suffixes. Thus t prefixed to verbs 
forms nouns of instrumentality, and these again 
other nouns with or without the syllable ma 
prefixed to them. As in several other barbarous 
dialects, many nouns are never heard without a 
prefixed possessive pronoun, while the language of 
the women and of the men differs slightly, the 
former substituting r for d, and the latter pre¬ 
ferring l and n. The mythology and folk-lore 
seem very interesting, to judge from the specimen 
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pi-yen; the chief object of worship and reverence 
“is, perhaps, Itsikamahidis, the First-Made, or 
First in Existence.” Mr. Matthews hints at the 
possibility that the idea of “The Great Spirit” 
met with among both the Ilidatsa and other In¬ 
dian tribes has really been derived from the white 
men. The Ilidatsa bear a good character; they 
are industrious, hospitable, and honest, and their 
marriage ceremonies and customs may be recom¬ 
mended to the notice of Mr. McClennau. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Siiakspekk Society.— ( Friday , October 12.) 

F. J. Fuhnivai.l, Esq., Director, in the Chair. Four¬ 
teen new members were announced. Mr. Furnivall 
reviewed the work of the Society nnd its leading 
members during the last year and a-half, and insisted 
that the Society's first object, tho promotion of the 
chronological and intelligent study of Shakspero, the 
bringing-out of his growth in spirit and art, had made 
enormous progress. He then read the following 
papers :—1. By Mr. P. A. Daniel, “ On the Mistakes 
in the late Mr. Halpin’s Short-Time Analysis of the 
Merchant of Venice," showing that at least eight days 
were mentioned in the play, with one interval of, say, 
a week, and another of at least a few days, or maybe two 
months and a-half. 2. By Mr. P. A. Daniel, showing 
that Iago's squadron in his sneer at Cassio (Othello, 
I., i., 22) meant a corporal s guard of twenty or 
twenty-five men. 3. By Mr. W. Wilkins (Trin. 
Coll., Dublin), showing that Touchstone’s “ feature ” 
in As you Like It, III., iii., 3, meant “ facture,” making 
(in the early English sense), composition, verses. 4. 
By Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, an illustration, by a quota¬ 
tion of 1640, of the Tempest line, I., ii., 102, ns to one 
telling a lie till he believed it; aquotation from George 
Withers’s Great Assiccs holders in Parnassus, 1645, a 
trial of Skakspere and other dramatists and poets. 5. 
By Mr. Furnivall (a), confirmation of William Her¬ 
bert being the “ W. H.” of tho Sonnets, from Lord 
Clarendon’s description of the clever plain women 
he (Lord Pembroke) loved, suiting Shakspere’s 
dark mistress; and from Wm. Herbert's likeness to 
his mother in Lodge’s Portraits. (4) A use in 1570 
ef the Hamlet soar (of a pistol-lock)—“ whose lungs 
are tickle o’ the sere.” —This expression was capitally 
illustrated by Mr. Hetherington, who quoted a Cum¬ 
berland farmer’s remark to him on a hot-tempered 
woman, “ She's as tickle as a mouse-trap: touch the 
spring, and off she goes! ” (c) Proof that the Duke’s 
“ forked arrows ” in As Ton Like It wore barbed 
and not pronged ones. (d) Illustrations of “ Master ” 
Launcelot in the Merchant of Venice (he, being ono of 
“ the rascability of the popular,” claimed to be a 
gentleman or esquire), of Goodman Verges, &e., from 
Sir Thomas Smith, &c. Dr. Grosart’s tracing of a 
doubtful signature of the dramatist “ Johne Ford, 
1641,” was exhibited. 


Numismatic Society.—( Thursday, October 18.) 
John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Barclay V. Head read a paper, supplementary to 
his former article, on “ Cyzicene Staters.” A fresh 
instalment of thirty stators from the same hoard, pre¬ 
senting new typos, formed the occasion for some addi¬ 
tional notes on the subject, and also for a reviow of 
M. Six’s criticisms on the previous essay.—Tho Pre¬ 
sident read a paper on “Three Homan Medallions, 
of Postumus, Commodus, and Probus,” from his own 
collection, the first presenting considerable interest. 


FINE ART. 

United States Centennial Commission, Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, 1876. Reports and 
Awards. Group 11. Edited by Francis 
A. Walker, Chief of the Bureau of Awards. 
(Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1877.) 

The official Reports of the Philadelphia Ex¬ 
hibition are now being issued ; ten groups 
are already published, and the remaining 
twenty-six will soon follow. Pottery, porce¬ 
lain, glass, and artificial stone comprise the 
objects in Group 11, the Report being pre¬ 


faced by admirable introductory remarks on 
the development of the potter’s art in Europe 
during the last century, and on tho general 
character of this exhibition of ceramic wares, 
drawn up by Mr. Soden Smith, Art- 
Librarian of the South Kensington Museum, 
who was appointed Chairman of the Group, 
and tho Judge for Great Britain. 

Hard porcelain, developed by the discovery 
of Bottchcr, had attained at Meissen its 
highest point of excellence, and was also 
produced in the last century in several 
places in Germany, and in other countries of 
Europe. In England, it- was made at 
Ply-month and Bristol, and hard porcelain 
was fabricated at Sevres in 1768, together 
with the rich pate terulre, till 1800, when 
Brongniart discontinued the latter; with 
which, pure as it is in material and perfect 
in potting, hard paste can never compete as 
an artistic medium. 

In the last century, soft paste rose to the 
highest perfection in point of execution 
which a decorative material had ever attained. 
In 1585, Francesco de’ Medici made soft 
porcelain, but the art was soon lost. The 
first attempt to make porcelain in England 
was due to Dr. Dwight at Fulham; then came 
Bow, and Chelsea followed later with great 
success. Its figures, though often deficient 
in modelling, are, according to the author, the 
best in texture of any soft porcelain, and the 
vases and other ornamental pieces richer in 
colour and gilding than those of any other 
manufactory, though wanting in the symme¬ 
try of Dresden and the refinement of Sevres, 
where the manufactory quickly accom¬ 
plished its aim in the production of elegant 
and luxurious objects, suited to the courtly 
and artificial life of the period. The secret 
of success was in the employment of the 
most capable artists. There were conceived 
those pastoral subjects bright with Arcadian 
impossibilities, touched with a light fairy 
grace, as though tho pencil were unconscious 
of any severer task than that of indicating 
courtly shepherds and shepherdesses, groups 
of Cupids, or wreaths of flowers. The tex¬ 
ture of the porcelain is of the utmost deli¬ 
cacy, and the glaze into which the colours 
sink and blend soft as satin to the touch. 

Passing on to the faience of France and 
Germany, Mr. S. Smith arrives at Wedg¬ 
wood and his basalt, jasper, and cream wares, 
and shows how completely he revolutionised 
the potter’s art in England ; but after him a 
great variety of wares wanting in originality 
continued in the market. In 1851 England 
saw how she had lagged behind her chief 
competitors in industrial design, and she has 
since made resolute efforts to remedy her 
shortcomings. 

The number of exhibitors in the American 
Exhibition was 592, of whom 199 were from 
the United States. Europe is not repre¬ 
sented at her best, and it is unnecessary to 
dwell on her well-known productions. The 
porcelain of greatest interest is that of the 
United States and of Japan. 

The important pottery collection of the 
United States was the first shown in any 
national exhibition, and is not only important 
for its examples of manufacturing industry, 
but also from the sudden and remarkable de¬ 
velopment which the potter's art has attained 
in America. It likewiso illustrates the supe¬ 


rior character of the natural materials to 
be found in the United States, and the 
desire to utilise them on tho part of the 
manufacturers. The large space taken by 
them in the Exhibition was occupied by warts 
of excellent body and glaze. Coarse potterv 
was early made, bat about the year 1830 a 
porcelain manufactory was established at 
Philadelphia, in which table-ware was made 
of a hard porcelain of good and serviceable 
quality. It lasted only a few years. In lb'4 
an effort was made at Trenton, New 
Jersey, to imitate the English white granite 
wares, and this, in 1870-3, became a perfect 
success, and many other granite potteries 
were established in the States of the Union. 
The American white granite resembles the 
hardest English earthenware, but is not 
so hard as Mason’s vitreous iron-stone. It 
is remarkably free from impurities, and 
the glaze is full and transparent, with little 
tendency to craze. The forms are copied 
from the English and French wares. There 
are now in the United States potteries em¬ 
ploying from 12,000 to 15,000 workmen, and 
the city of Trenton bids fair soon to become 
the Staffordshire of America. 

Japanese porcelain was represented by col¬ 
lections of great interest, and constituted 
one of the most important features of the 
ceramic department. The seats of manu¬ 
facture most notably represented were the 
various localities in the provinces of Satsuma 
and Kaga, and the city of Kiyoto, for stone¬ 
ware and earthenware ; for porcelain, fac¬ 
tories in the provinces of Ise, and Owari, 
and Arita in Hizen, all having their distinc¬ 
tive characteristics, not so much of material 
as of style. The earthenware of Satsuma is 
extensively represented; the soft, creamy 
ground, enhanced by minute crackles, forms 
a most effective surface on which to scatter 
birds, flowers, and insects. The Kaga ware 
is splendid in decoration, the ground covered 
with a fine red, on which the most complex 
patterns are applied in gold, with a wonder¬ 
fully rich effect. The Japanese porcelain exhi¬ 
bits specimens which, as regards the technical¬ 
ities of the manufacture, are among the most 
remarkable efforts of the art ever known. 
Vases eight feet high are perfectly potted 
and gorgeously decorated with red, gold, 
and lacquer in low relief; plateaux up¬ 
wards of three feet in diameter—one m 
blue, with swimming fish, the other with 
peonies and pheasants'—of a most uncom¬ 
mon size to be made on the wheel, were 
fine examples of skilful manipulation and 
artistic ornament. These are from AntM b ® 
centre of the porcelain manufacture; on 
many other specimens of equal size were ex¬ 
hibited. Still more remarkable are the mi 
slabs, six feet In diameter, wonder 0 
examples of manufacture in hard P° rc ® y' 
and also notable for the beauty and bo - 
ness of the decoration of blue flowers on 
white ground. A pair of screens forme o 
thick slabs of porcelain, 08 in. x 26 in., 
remarkable, not only for tbeir size, but a * 
for the fine blue ground with spray 3 
bamboo in white. . 

Firebricks, stoneware, cement, bricks, 
machinery for manufacturing them, were: 
represented in the Exhibition ; andgia ,s ^ 
glass ware complete this interesting x*-P 
F. Burt Vtiiv '- 
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VOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Wb understand that a Catalogue raison n£ of the 
work of a French artist who was much in ling- 
land, and who, during many years, held relations 
with Englishmen already distinguished or destined 
to be distinguished, is not only in preparation by 
M. E. Bocher, but has proceeded far towards its 
completion. Gravelot, for some time the master 
of Gainsborough, and the acquaintance of Garrick, 
is an artist who has fortunately not been wholly 
neglected by recent writers on English art, aud he 
has been made a subject of special study by the 
most prominent of recent French historians of 
eighteenth-century design. But it is reserved for 
M. Bocber to make an adequate record of all his 
indefatigable labours, whether in that heroic kind 
in which neither he nor others of his epoch suc¬ 
ceeded, or in that humbler field of domestic illus¬ 
tration—the illustration above all of novel and 
comedy—in which the French artist, almost na¬ 
turalised in England, has been so deservedly 
admired. 

At a meeting held at Ayr, on the 10th inst,, it 
was determined to establish an Archaeological 
Association for the counties of Ayr and Wigton. 
The object of the Association is to preserve, by 
the publication from time to time of careful and 
accurate plans, drawings, and descriptions, some 
record of the various prehistoric aud mediaeval 
remains in the district; and also to print early 
charters, inedited MSS., and other matter relating 
to the history and antiquity of the counties. The 
Earl of Stair is President; and the Marquis of 
Bute, the Marquis of Ailsa, the Earls of Eglin- 
ton,Galloway, and Glasgow', Viscount Dalrymple, 
Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran, Sir William 
Montgomery Cunningham, M.P., Sir Andrew 
Agnew of Lochnaw, Sir Herbert Maxwell of 
Monreith, and Sir William Wallace of Oairnryan, 
are Vice-Presidents. Mr. Cochran Patrick of 
Woodside and the Rev. George Wilson are hono¬ 
rary secretaries. 

A Rouen; journal announces that a stone statue 
bearing on its pedestal the inscription “Jeanne 
Daicques dito la Pucelle d'Orleans ” has been 
found in a very old farmhouse situated in the 
village of Toussuint near Fecamp. The statue is 
undoubtedly ancient; but it has been covered 
over with a thick layer of plaster, so that its 
artistic met its can scarcely be judged at present. 

The ancient Hotel la Valletta, on the Qttai des 
Celestins, has lately, like so many of the line old 
hotels in Paris, been converted into a school-house 
bv the Oratorians. Two of the salon* of this 
splendid dwelling are decorated with paintings by 
Eesueur, representing the history of Tobias and 
various scenes in the life of Moses. It is well 
worth a visit. 

The whole-length portrait of the Mayor of 
Wigan, Walter Mayhew, Esq., by Mr. Charles 
Mercier, subscribed for in commemoration of the 
opening of the new Market Hall, is to be un¬ 
veiled on Tuesday next, the 30tb inst. 

TnE facade of the new Opera-house in Paris, 
which has remained hitherto somewhat dark at 
night, is henceforth to be lit with the electric 
light according to a new process devised by M. 
Denayrouse. 

An exhibition of the works of the late much- 
esteemed Norwegian painter Adolf Tideraand has 
been held this summer in the university at Chris¬ 
tiania. Unfortunately, several of his most popular 
works, including The Bridal Procession through 
the h'ood, and Hunting the Reindeer, were absent; 
but his artistic growth was well seen from its 
earliest beginnings to its latest manifestations as 
exhibited in a sketch for the last work he under¬ 
took —Christian IV. laying the Foundation of 
Christiania — a work which he did not live to 
accomplish. 

Not content with the artistic reputation it has 
derived from its new town-hall, Manchester is 


now seeking to rival Liverpool by the establish¬ 
ment of an art gallery and museum worthy of 
such a centre of wealth and industry. Un¬ 
doubtedly it would seem as if Manchester, of all 
towns, with its great manufacturing interests, 
ought to try to dill'use a higher art culture among 
its workpeople; only by so doing, indeed, can it 
hope to compete with the artistic wares produced 
in the manufactories of France and Belgium. 
Manley Hall has been mentioned as a suitable 
locality for the proposed gallery ; but it seems 
probable that a building will be erected in a more 
central position, and more especially adapted for 
the purpose. 

The Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst begins its 
thirteenth yearly volume this month. It opens 
with a long article by Hermann Ilettner on 
“ The Characteristics of Dominican Art in the 
Fourteenth Century,” giving in particular a de¬ 
tailed account of the cycle of frescoes in the 
Spanish chapel of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, 
generally ascribed to Taddeo Gaddi and Simone 
Memrni. Among the representative saints of the 
Dominicans, St. Thomas Aquinas, after their 
founder, holds the chief place. Some allusion to 
his doctrine is to be found in mauy of the works 
of the Doniinicau artists, but in none so plainly 
ns in the frescoes of the Spanish chapel, winch are 
really, os Herr Iluttm-r points out, merely a pic¬ 
torial rendering of his groat work, the Summa 
Theologiae. Outline illustrations of two of these 
frescoes, an allegory of the seven theological 
virtues and the seven liberal arts, and an allegory 
of the Church Militant, are given, as well as 
a quaint representation of the Church, the 
Bride of Christ, as an enclosed garden. Those 
interested in the progress of the excava¬ 
tions at Athens will be glad to read Dr. Julius’ 
account of those undertaken on the southern de¬ 
clivity of the citadel, and of the important results 
which they have yielded during the last fifteen 
months; nor must we forget to mention as one 
of the attractions of an unusually rich number a 
good etching by Unger of a clever picture by 
Eng. Blaas, called A Venetian Tailor’s Appren¬ 
tices, representing a scowling youth sitting in 
orthodox tailor-fashion on bis board, while three 
pretty and roguish damsels who are employed on 
the same sort of work appear somewhat distracted 
by a fascinating customer who is being measured 
by the old tailor. The Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst has been giving lately a selection of etchings 
from modern works, and proposes to continue 
them during the coming year. 

Two pictures among those on which M. Legros 
is now engaged are progressing slowly to com¬ 
pletion, and are at least sufficiently finished to 
allow us to say that they will be as full of per¬ 
manent interest ns anything he has painted. With 
no immediate charm of colour, with no piquant 
prettiness of form, and unaided also—it is well to 
note—by the adroit eccentricity that at once com¬ 
pels attention, these works of M. Legros, like most 
of his others, would probably be passed without 
much notice by the saunterer in popular galleries; 
but if exposed as they should be, with but few 
aud fitting companions, they will receive a fair 
share of sympathetic remark. Lrs Affamfs is not 
only the most striking, but is the one for which 
the artist himself has the least prepared us. The 
interest in very humble life, of country peasant, 
beggar, or vagabond, is, indeed, no new thing ; but 
for the first time within our observatiou it is 
directed in the Ajfamts to the inhabitants of the 
shabbiest slums of great cities, who yet are not 
brought upon the canvas with a crude realism, 
forgetful almost of decency, and certainly of 
artistic dignity, but with all the suggestions of 
rough yet restrained pathos which elevato the 
subject. The picture, while in one sense imagi¬ 
native, is true to actual life and character, as the 
curious seeker after these things may certainly 
find them in an afternoon's walk in the purlieus 
of Leicester Square, or in those of that much less 
known foreign-quarter, at the top of Rathbone 


Place, a little north of Oxford S.r "L The scene 
is a French restaurant of the humblest kind, 
which boasts no cabinets particuliers, and no ad¬ 
vertisements in the newspapers; but where tim“ 
isolated men ait apart, though at the common 
table, over the scantiest meal of sour wine and 
soup, which a landlord, who may be cook, nnd is 
certainly waiter, is now serving them. Facing 
us, aud in the middle of the picture, a rough 
and uncommunicative, and even mysterious per¬ 
sonage silently consumes that which is provided. 
In the foreground is tho uncouth back of a second 
guest, while to the right sit9 the figure in whom 
the interest of the work centres : a very worn and 
thin and haggard man, gravely meditative—an 
exile, probably, or one who has “ had losses." 
The treatment of the apartment is in absolute 
keeping with that of the few figures who people 
it. The room is dark and bare, yet a carefully- 
set table-cloth, of thus far spotless neatness, tells 
of what are probably the best days of the week 
for the frequenters of the restaurant, and the 
principal personage retains much dignity and 
reserve in his poverty. M. Legros’ other pic¬ 
ture is of a French provincial church in much 
darkness. There are live figures. In the fore¬ 
ground a heavy-featured but worthy peasant 
woman sits by a young blonde girl of refined 
beauty of expression. Elsewhere another woman 
kneels in dramatic and truthful attitude of fervent 
devotion. A little old woman stations herself 
further back, near to the candles which the faith¬ 
ful may buy, and not far from her there is an old 
man who comes twice daily to his worship, 1 Iete, 
as in almost all M. Legros' work, he lias told no 
storv—as story is generally understood—but has 
none the less patiently looked into, and patiently 
set forth, the characters of those grouped together 
in his pictures ; and in all art to set forth a cha¬ 
racter with patience is to tell a story enough for 
those whom alono it is worth while to consider. 

The Archaeologia, vol. xlv., part 1. (Society of 
Antiquaries.) By far the most important paper 
in the last part of the Archaeologia is Dr. Sclilic- 
mann’s account of tho site of Homeric Troy. It 
was read before the society on June 24, 1875, and 
the facts and inferences contained in it have long 
been familiar to the public. The map and plates 
by which it is illustrated are very useful. Next 
in general interest come Mr. Fresbfield's notes 
from the parish books of St. Margaret, Eothbury, 
and two other City churches. There is a slight 
confusion in mixing passages from three sets of 
account-books in one paper, and we must protest 
strongly against tho spelling of the extracts being 
reduced to one uniform standard ; on all other 
accounts the article is a remarkably good one, 
and must bo of great interest to everyone 
who is anxious to know how Londoners lived 
iu former days. Centralisation has made less 
rapid strides here than in most other European 
Ends, but it is astonishing to find how absolute 
was the freedom from outward restraint that the 
inhabitants of each particular parish enjoyed in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We 
know that liberty of this sort was often produc¬ 
tive of great injustice to the weak, but we believe 
that we owe in a great measure to our parochial 
organisation—and to the accident that the greater 
number of our parishes were narrow in area and 
small in population—the fact that Englishmen 
wherever they have gone have found themselves 
competent to extemporise a good working govern¬ 
ment on the spur of the moment. Mr. Sandwith's 
paper on Cyprian pottery is useful from the 
number of accurate and beautiful illustrations 
that accompany it. We are inclined to believe 
it probable that be has at length arrived at a firm 
basis on which to build a chronological classifica¬ 
tion of these interesting objects. The early 
statutes of Chichester Cathedral are printed by 
Mr. Walcott, accompanied by a large body of 
notes, some of which seem to have but little bear¬ 
ing ou the matter in hand. 
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THE STAGE. 

RECENT PLAYS. 

,'iuE expectations which wore excited by the an¬ 
nouncement that the late Lord Lytton had left 
an unfinished comedy of modern life which re¬ 
quired but little to render it complete have not, 
unfortunately, been wholly fulfilled by the pro¬ 
duction of The House of Damley at the Court 
Theatre. Some mystery, it mav be observed, 
attaches to the history of this work. Lord Lytton 
seems to have been originally tempted to try his 
fortune as a writer for the stage chiefly by the 
sympathy naturally felt by men of letters with the 
loft v aims of Mr. Macreadv's famous management of 
Covent Garden Theatre. During that management 
and the following engagement of Mr. Macready at 
the [laymarket—a period altogether extending 
over four years—he produced five plays, of which 
two—namely, the Duchesse de In Valli'ere and The 
Sen Captain, afterwards modified and cailed The 
Rightful Heir —were not successful; while Riche¬ 
lieu and Money took, on the other hand, a firm bold 
upon public favour, and are to this day numbered in 
the list of popular acting plays. On the whole Lord 
Lytton's essay in the difficult art of writing dramas 
that were not merely to be read but to be acted 
was sufficiently striking. The number of dramatists 
who could boast of having written a substantial 
piece which, after holding the stage for forty 
years, is yet certain to bo again and again revived 
is small indeed. Lord Lytton was the author of 
three such pieces. Nor was their success attri¬ 
butable to accidental causes. Complaints have 
often been made of a certain artificiality about 
the personages of these plays; and it has been ob¬ 
served with truth that it is not always easy for 
an audience to conceive that human beings in the 
circumstances in which they are presented would 
talk exactly as they talk. But these complaints 
are certainly due in some degree to the modern 
preference for the unidoal on the stage, against 
which there is already a wholesome reaction. It 
may be allowed that the idealism of the author of 
The Lady of Lyons is not always, or often, of the 
truly poetical and imaginative kind ; and that the 
lofty speeches of his virtuous characters lack the 
simplicity and sincerity which it is in the power of 
genius to give to diction even far more ornate than 
anything which is ordinarily heard in the daily in¬ 
tercourse of men. It does not, however, follow 
that his faults in this way are to be measured by 
liis failure to reflect life with the unimpeachable 
fidelity of the camera obsrura. Lord Lytton had 
with characteristic diligence and good sense 
studied his art in tho most successful acting 
dramas then existing, the authors of which were 
no more solicitous to represent society as it is 
represented nowadays at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre than they were anxious upon the ques¬ 
tion whether Pertinax Macsycophant was a 
name likely to be borne by a Scottish knight who 
had systematically cringed to the great and 
‘‘booed’ - himself into place and fortune. What 
was to lie learnt from these models he made his 
own, feeling himself, no doubt, upon the sure 
ground of experience; but there are qualities in 
his plays which can only be attributed to what, 
for want of a better term, must be called the 
dramatic instinct. lie had the art of so present¬ 
ing a story that the central point of interest 
was not lost sight of. Ilis plots develop 
themselves sometimes amid a multitude of 
details of an incidental kind, and in spite 
even of the embarrassing company of characters 
which rather illustrate the action or complete the 
background of the picture than fulfil any necessary 
function in tho story. In brief, the interest of 
the spectator is maintained and his curiosity ex¬ 
cited, while his expectations are so far satisfied 
that there is always progress from act to act. In 
all these respects Lord Lytton was certainly 
superior to most writers of the school in which he 
studied, from Congreve downwards. Nor could 
he hiuts 'lhave failed to be aware that his prac¬ 


tical success—in spite of one or two failures—was 
altogether of an exceptional kind. Yet from 
that time he ceased to write for the stage, for we 
need not count the comedy which he wrote in 
1851, for the sake of aiding Mr. Dickens and his 
brother amateur actors in the work of raising 
funds for the benefit of the Guild of Literature 
and Art—still less his Walpole; or, Every Man 
has his lb-ice, which, being written in rhymed 
anapaestic verse, could hardly have been intended 
to be performed. 

It is upon this point that those who take an inter¬ 
est in the production of The House of Damley would 
probably have been glad of some information. Did 
Lord Lytton, in the later days of a life of unceasing 
literary industry, repent him of his long neglect 
to furnish the theatres with new plays? Was 
The House of Damley the result of this change 
of mind ? Did it remain without a fifth act—a 
defect now supplied by Mr. Coghlan—only because 
death arrested the hand of the distinguished 
author ? Or was this merely a literary exercise, 
taken up without any serious thought of the 
theatre, and long thrown aside because it did not 
appear to be worth completing? If the latter 
explanation is the true one, some injustice hits 
been douo to Lord Lytton's memory, for which 
his family must be held responsible. If, on the 
other hand, this play was really intended to bo 
acted, it is impassible not to feel disappointment 
at its failure to fulfil the rich promise of forty 
years ago. The play is no doubt written 
with more art than the majority of pieces 
which appear in these times; but for consistency 
of story, for scenes of true comedy, for dramatic 
situations, or for brilliancy of dialogue, it cannot 
for one moment bear comparison with Money. It 
is hard to believe that Lord Lytton could really 
have been satisfied with a plot turning on nothing 
but the hasty assumptions of a jealous wife, which 
induce her to leave her home us precipitately as 
she desires to return to it when she has discovered 
that her jealousy was unfounded. There is cer¬ 
tainly no freshness in this notion, nor has the 
author been able to present his story with a reason¬ 
able appearance of consistency of motive. It is 
to be observed that this comedy has much more 
the character of a drama than the older comedies 
the influence of which is still traceable in the 
dialogue. There are comedy scenes which display 
something of the author’s power, but they are 
chiefly between the cool, selfish, egotistical, and 
refined Mr. Fyshe—who is represented with a very 
effective moderation by Mr. Bishop—and the playful 
Miss Placid, w’ho finds in Miss Koselle a represen¬ 
tative well able to do justice to the humour and co¬ 
quetry of the part. These are, however, merely minor 
personages, and the character of the extremely 
cynical but inwardly good-natured Mainwaring— 
represented by Mr! Hare, apparently without 
much sympathy, though with many admirable 
strokes of art—is still subordinate. The central 
figures are Darnley, the banker, and his wife, 
Lady Frances; and it is in their fortunes that the 
audience are to be interested if the play is to 
attain its object. Between these two the action 
is of serious interest. The husband suspects his 
wife of something more than mere flirtation with 
her cousin ; the wife is convinced of the husband's 
infidelity on grounds that certainly appear to re¬ 
quire explanation. When the wife abandons homo 
and child tho situation attains almost tragic pro¬ 
portions. All this, it will be observed, belongs 
rather to the French school—of which M. Emile 
Augier may be called the founder—than to old 
English comedy ; but in order to sympathise with 
the sorrows of a hero and heroine we must be 
made, in the first place, to believe in their reality ; 
and herein the play lamentably fails. For a 
moment the dignified bearing of Mr. Kelly, and 
the refined anger, the tender, regretful reproaches, 
and tho earnest pleading of Miss Ellen Terry 
touch a chord of sympathy ; but the reaction is 
for this reason only the greater, for the audience 
c.muot but feel that, ms the sorrows of the twain 


are due only to the arbitrary contrivances of the 
dramatist, so is the delay in bringing about an ex¬ 
planation manifestly ascribable to no other cause. 
The play, admirably acted as it is, attracts au¬ 
diences ; and it may be said that it yields a cer¬ 
tain amount of pleasure; but it can have no 
influence upon the progress of dramatic art, 
unless it be to foster a Delief that dramatic inven¬ 
tion is exhausted, and that a lifetime’s studv of 
the stage may avail little even when combined 
with dramatic genius of a high order. 

Mr. Gilbert’s Engaged, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, is a very amusing and a very original 
piece. It is described by the author as a farcied 
comedy, but would more correctly be called a 
burlesque, if it were not for the arbitrary associa¬ 
tion of that term with the puerilities of modem 
extravaganza. Mr. Gilbert's purpose is of a two¬ 
fold kind. He has apparently been struck with 
the inherent faults of those intricate plots by 
which Mr. Wilkie Collins delights to tax the 
attention and overburden the memory of audiences ; 
and, above all, he has been impressed by the 
essentially undramatic nature of the habit of lay¬ 
ing special stress upon a number of trifling 
details of which the significance, not apparent at 
first, is to be made manifest in tho sequel. 
Accordingly, one feature of the satire is the lu¬ 
dicrously involved character of the story and its 
tendency to have, as it were, not one but many 
keystones, all of which demaud much labo¬ 
rious explanation, and give rise to not a 
little casuistry' of a super-subtle kind. The 
second object is to make fun of sentimental 
people by insinuating that their lofty and im¬ 
passioned utterances are not altogether so unselfish 
as they might appear. Something of this kind 
w r as aimed at in the author's comedy entitled Tom 
Cobb, but the idsas there indicated were certainly 
not developed with the same clearness and success 
as in the present piece, which displays much power 
of invention and an abundance of humour. There 
is nothing that can fairly be objected to in the 
cynicism of Engaged. The objects of i ts satire, such 
as the boastful patriot, the melodramatic intriguer, 
the simple peasant girl, the superhumanly innocent 
ingfnue, and other conventional personages of the 
drama are all fair mark for that humorous exag¬ 
geration which necessarily exposes the weak side 
of things ; and the notion of making these dis¬ 
interested persons frankly betray their interested 
feeling-s now and then is productive of much 
amusement of a harmless kind. While our stage 
is deprived of the absolute freedom which in other 
departments of art has been found productive of 
good results, it is something to have found a field 
for satire which is fertile and not prohibited. Mr. 
Gilbert’s parody may even do good and have some 
such influence over the stage as was exercised by 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. The per¬ 
formance of the comedy on the night of its pro¬ 
duction was only in one or two instances quite 
satisfactory. It has, however, since improved, 
and Engaged now appears likely to be one of the 
most popular pieces of the season. 

Moy Tiiomas. 

A “great Amkkicajt actok ” limn'd Cipriro 
has made his appearance nt the Surrey Theatre, in 
a “thrilling romantic drama, in six tableaux,' 
entitled Fates and Furies. Mr. Ciprice is, how¬ 
ever, unfortunately not so great as he is described; 
and the thrilling romantic drama is only cal¬ 
culated to “ thrill ” playgoers of a simple and 
unwary kind. Tho actor belongs to the old- 
fashioned school of artificial (lociaimers; the 
iece is a showy melodrama dealing with French 
istory of the period of the first Revolution. 

Mr. Phelps is engaged to appear at the after¬ 
noon performances at the Aquarium Theatre, 
together with Mr. W. Farren, Mrs. John Wood, 
Miss Brennan, Miss Litton, Mr. 0. Warner, and 
other popular performers. The programme in¬ 
cludes numerous standard comedies, which wih 
be produced in quick succession. 
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The Queen's Theatre, in Long Acre, henceforth 
to be known as the National, reopens this evening 
with a spectacular drama entitled Russia, an 
adaptation, by Messrs. Reece and Farnie, of Les 
J-.'.l ilds. 

The late Mr. Halliday's romantic drama entitled 
Amy Robsart has been revived at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in the place of Mr. Wills's adaptation of 
I'merit of the Peak, which has been withdrawn 
after a brief trial. 

M. Louis Fiocter, who is well known in this 
country for his popular books of science, has 
endeavoured to follow the example of M. Jules 
Verne by writing a grand geographical drama 
entitled Lrs Six Parties du Monde for the Theatre 
Cluny. The piece appears to have little merit 
beyond that of its picturesque scenery. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—SCHUBERT’S SECOND SYMPHONY. 

WnKTHEK it is advisable to bring to a hearing the 
youthful works of great composers, and, if so, 
under what circumstances, are questions on which 
opinions are likely to ditl'er. There can be no 
doubt that cases may be met with in which 
such revivals are of high interest. Iu music, as 
in most other things, the child is often father to 
the man ; and where the production of early works 
throws light on the gradual development of a 
composer's genius it is always useful to have an 
opportunity of tracing the steps by which he 
arrived at maturity. Take, for example, the case 
of Handel. The earliest extant work from his 
pen is the small Passion accordiny to St.John, pub¬ 
lished for the first time by the German Handel 
Society, and written when the composer was nine¬ 
teen years of age. In this youthful work we find 
moat distinctly the germs of Handel’s later 
style; and on this nccount a performance of it 
would be extremely interesting. Or, to take 
another instance, we may refer to the case of 
Ilaydn. Thrown almost entirely upon his own 
resources, he early developed an individuality of 
style which distinguishes even his first works 
from those of his predecessors; and the revival 
of an Adagio from one of his earliest unpublished 
svm phonies, which took place last season at the 
I 'rvstal l’alace, was therefore fully justified. But 
i; is at least an open question how far it is 
w orth while to perform compositions which show 
scarcely any originality, and of which almost the 
sole interest arises from the fact that they bear a 
name which subsequently became illustrious. I 
cannot help thinking that some of the movements 
from Mendelssohn's early symphonies which have 
lieen given at Sydenham belong to this class. 
They show the wonderful cleverness of the lad ; 
but of his matured style we find scarcely a 
glimpse. So with Beethoven. I am not aware 
that anyone has ever thought of playing in public 
the three sonatas that he wrote at ten years of age, 
which are included in the complete edition of 
his works; nor would they be worth bringing 
forward. There is so much first-class music, both 
old and new, which is seldom or never heard, 
that it seems a waste of time to revive such as 
possesses no value but that which is purely his¬ 
torical. 

These remarks have forcibly suggested them¬ 
selves to my mind in connexion with the first 
performance of Schubert's second symphony (in 
B fiat), which was given at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday. I have no fear that any readers of the 
Academy will suspect me of a want of appreciation 
for the works of one whom Liszt has well called 
“ the most poetic composer that ever lived, 1 ’ when 
1 say that the production of this work of Schubert's 
hovhood appears to me an error of judgment. 
There are few more delightful works in the range of 
musical literature than the composer's two last 
symphonies—the great one in 0, and the almost 
mure beautiful fragments of the unfinished work 


in B minor. As it is known that these works 
were preceded by seven others, it is perfectly 
natural that curiosity should be felt as to Schu¬ 
bert's earlier symphonies. One wishes especially 
to know by what steps the composer attained 
to that mastery over the orchestra, that romantic 
and fascinating tone-colour, which is so charac¬ 
teristic of his later instrumental works, and which 
is the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that in all probability Schubert seldom had the 
opportunity of submitting any of his novel 
orchestral combinations to the test of actual per¬ 
formance. lienee the authorities of the Crystal 
Palace have done well to produce at various 
times the fourth, fifth, and sixth symphonies; for 
in all these we see the composer breaking new 
ground, trying fresh experiments; we get, so to 
speak, a peep into his workshop, and find in 
these works the germs of many, though not of 
all the peculiarities of his later style. But the 
symphony now under notice occupies an altogether 
different position. With the single exception of a 
characteristic persistence in one rhythm through the 
greater part of the finale, there is absolutely nothing 
in the entire work which even suggests its being a 
composition of .Schubert's at all. If it had been an¬ 
nounced as an unknown work of Haydn's or Mozart's, 
it may be doubted whether any connoisseur 
present would have discovered the real author. 
In the slow movement, indeed, the resemblance 
of style is at times almost ludicrous. And this is 
the more remarkable when we remember that in 
other departments of composition Schubert had 
already shown a very decided individuality. Not 
to speak of many line songs, his great Mass in F, 
one of the most charming of his works, was com¬ 
pleted some months before the commencement of 
this symphony; and the difference in style be¬ 
tween the U\o is so great that it can hardly be 
imagined by those who do not know both. That 
the symphony in B fiat is full of charming melody 
will not for a moment be disputed ; but it is such 
a palpable reproduction of what others hod pre¬ 
viously done that the wisdom of its revival may 
he questioned. 

A second novelty last Saturday was M. Camille 
S.tint-Saens’ symphonic poem, “ La Jeuuesse 
d'Hercule,'' which, as is too frequently the case at 
the Crystal Palace, was placed at the end of the 
programme, and which 1 was unable to stay to 
hear. Why the directors of these concerts should 
show a special fondness for placing important 
novelties at the end of their programmes it is very 
dillicult to see. Apart altogether from the proba¬ 
bility, nay, almost the certainty, that those who 
stay to listen will be disturbed by those who are 
leaving the room, it is an injustice to the 
composer to submit his work to the judgment 
of an audience who, after listening to seven or 
eight pieces, some of considerable length, are no 
longer fresh enough to appreciate music which 
may probably make no small demands upon the 
attention. In the present instance, it would have 
been far better to place M. Saint-Saens' work 
first on the programme, and to give Bennett’s 
overture to Parieina, with which the concert 
opened, and which is no longer a novelty, at the 
close. 

In Mendelssohn's violin concerto, and in shorter 
solos given later in the afternoon, .Seller Sara sate, 
who made his second appearance at the Crystal 
Palace on this occasion, confirmed the favourable 
impression produced in the preceding week; the 
Andante was, perhaps, a little wanting in repose, 
but the first and last movements were played to 
perfection. The vocalists were Mdlle. liedeker, 
and Mr. Robert Hilton. The lady was unfortu¬ 
nate in the choice of her first piece—one of the 
least interesting numbers from Bruch’s Odysseus — 
the music, moreover, lying too high for Iter voice ; 
but she was much more successful in her songs, 
“ llithyrambe,” by Schubert, and “ Friihlingslied,” 
by Mendelssohn. Mr. Hilton, who had not been 
heard before at these concerts, gave an air from 
Handel's Ezio and Loder's song “ The Diver.” He 


has a good bass voice and an artistic style, and 
will be heard again with pleasure. 

This afternoon a seldom-heard symphony of 
Mozart's will be performed, and Mr. Dannreuther 
will play a new concerto by a composer as yet 
unknown in this country—Xaver Scharwenka. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


TnE prospectus of the Royal Albert Hall Ama¬ 
teur Orchestral Society for the coming season has 
been issued. Three concerts are to be given in 
St. James's Hall, on December 16, 1877, and 
March 2 and May 4, 1878. A very wise regula¬ 
tion has been made, by which all members are 
bound, if required, to submit themselves for re¬ 
examination. It is evident that such a rule as 
this will do much to keep up the high standard 
of efficiency which the Society has already at¬ 
tained. The conductor will, as during last season, 
be Mr. George Mount. 

The first of a new series of Classical Musical 
Evenings was given by Mr. Shedlock at the Vic¬ 
toria Hall, Bayswater, on Wednesday evening. 
The programme was chiefly selected from the 
works of Mendelssohn, including his Trio in 0 
minor, the Variations in D for piano and violon¬ 
cello, the “ Variations Surieuses ” for piano solo, 
and the Andante and Eiuale from the violin con¬ 
certo. The concluding piece of the concert was 
Kiel's piano trio in O minor. Mr. Shedlock was 
assisted by Herr Wiener (violin) and Herr Liitgen 
(violoncello); the vocalists being Miss Jessie 
Royd and Mr. J. G. Ranalow. Such concerts 
deserve recognition and support, as tending to 
promote a taste for the higher class of chamber 
music. 

The Cambridge University Musical Society 
appears to be as active and enterprising as usual. 
It is now rehearsing Astorga's “ Stabat Mater,” a 
work totally unknown in this country, which is to 
be given at an orchestral concert in December, 
when Volkmnnu’s Serenade in D for stringed in¬ 
struments, and Bach's Concerto in C minor for 
two pianos will also be performed. For the 
Easter Term concert it is intended to produce 
Kiel's “Requiem” and Beethoven's “Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage.” 

What is in reality, though not in name, a 
musical festival is to be held at Neweastle-on- 
Tyne between the 5th and 10th of next month. 
Many readers of this journal know that for several 
years Mr. W. Rea, the organist of the Town Hall, 
gave a series of orchestral and choral concerts in 
Newcastle, which were ultimately discontinued 
for want of adequate support. The experiment is 
now about to he tried ot giving six grand concerts 
for the benefit of the Newcastle Infirmary, and 
Mr. Rea, as conductor, Mr. T. A. Alderson, as 
organist, and Mr. Ilea's choir have generously 
offered their gratuitous services for the occasion. 
There will be a baud and chorus of 250 performers, 
with Mr. Pollitzer ns lender, and the cast of solo¬ 
ists is a strong one, including among others the 
names of Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor 
Foli, besides Mr. Walter Bache as pianist. Among 
the works to he given are the Messiah, Elijah, 
Rossini's Stabat Mater, Smart's Pride of Dunkerron, 
a new sacred cantata Htzekiah, by Dr. Armes, of 
Durham, Mendelssohn's finale to Loreley and 
Concerto in G minor, Beethoven's Symphony in 0 
minor and Concerto in E fiat, and numerous over¬ 
tures, vocal pieces, &c. The scheme is an excel¬ 
lent one, and it remains to be seen whether the 
people of Newcastle will give more support to 
good music for the sake of charity than in times 
past they have done for its own sake. 

TnE Council of Trinity College, London, have 
lately decided to throw" open its higher musical 
examinations to women. The first examination 
under the new statutes will take place early next 
year. 
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Antoine Eme Elwart, one of the most 
learned French musicians of the present day, died 
in Paris on October 14. The son of a Polish 
emigrant, he was born in Paris in November, 
1808, and had therefore nearly completed his 
sixty-ninth year. His inclination for music 
manifested itself very early, and after studying 
the violin under Ponehard, he obtained an 
engagement when only fifteen years of age in the 
orchestra of a second-rate theatre in Paris. A 
year later, though he had received no theoretical 
instruction, he composed a Mass which attracted 
the attention of lteicha. He entered the Conser¬ 
vatoire, studied under Fdlis and Lesueur, and in 
1834 took the “grand prix de Rome.” In Rome 
he composed a grand Mass, the larger part of an 
Italian opera, and a cantata for the death of 
Bellini, which was performed in the Teatro Valle. 
Returning to Paris in 18.30, he was appointed 
assistant-professor to Reicha at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1848 he became one of the chief professors 
of harmony in that institution, from which post 
he retired in 1871. His works are very numerous, 
and comprise eleven masses, many smaller pieces 
of Church music, several operas, oratorios, and 
cantatas, four string quintette, some thirty 
quartette, numerous symphonies, overtures, &c. 
lie also published a treatise on counterpoint and 
fugue, a manual of harmony, and many other 
theoretical and critical works. 

A new opera, Der Landfriede, by Ignaz Briill, 
was produced at the Opera, Vienna, on October 4. 
In an elaborate criticism which appears in last 
week's Musika/isches IVochenblatt, I)r. Theodor 
Helm, an eminent Viennese critic, speaks of the 
work in terms of only lukewarm commendation. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Transcribed 
by Robert Browning. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 

Translation is only another name for com¬ 
promise. If this holds good of translation 
in general, it is specially true of translation 
from the poetry of a bygone age. In the 
attempt to transfuse the life-blood of modern 
speech, pregnant with modern thought and 
feeling, into the tissues of some antique 
organism it is almost impossible that there 
should not be loss and suffering on both 
sides. Accepting the condition of compro¬ 
mise as unavoidable, the question must 
occur to every translator: on which side 
shall the greater sacrifice be made—on Jthe 
side of the original, or on the side of the 
translation; on the side of fidelity, or on 
the side of spirit; on the side of literalness, 
or on the side of grace ? If he decide un¬ 
equivocally for the former, it is probable 
that his version will take the shape of a 
literal prose rendering, and will approximate 
to Dr. Carlyle’s Inferno or to Mr. Hayward’s 
Faust. If he decide for the latter, he (will 
strive to emulate the success of Mr. Worsley 
in his Odyssey or of Dryden in his Aeneid. 
These instances serve to indicate the two 
extremes of laconic accuracy and para¬ 
phrastic freedom; and here it may be 
noticed that the former makes a total sacri¬ 
fice of artistic form, while the latter substi¬ 
tutes a new form, pleasing to the modem 
reader, but alien to the original. Between 
these extremes there is an almost infinite 
variety of sub-species, combining in various 
proportions the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the respective methods. Still it will 
be found that all translators have made it 
their aim either to produce a new poem with 
as much of accuracy as was compatible with 
this main purpose, or else to reproduce the 
matter of their original with as little sacri¬ 
fice of poetic effect as strict accuracy ad¬ 
mitted. Shelley’s Cyclops and Frere’s Birds 
seem to me to hit a happy medium: both 
are poems in idiomatic and easy English, 
preserving the form and manner of the 
Greek as far as lay within each writer’s 
power. 

Mr. Browning has prefaced the Her¬ 
culean achievement of a scholar-poet’s 
ripe genius here presented to us, with an In¬ 
troduction, only too brief, setting forth his 
views of what may reasonably be demanded 
by the English reader from a translator of so 
famous a masterpiece as the Agamemnon. 
He makes six points: first, the translator 
must be “ literal at every cost save that of ab¬ 


solute violence to our language.” Secondly, 
certain archaic constructions may be allowed. 
Thirdly, “ even a clumsy attempt to furnish 
the very turn of each phrase in as Greek a 
fashion as English will bear ” may be 
tolerated. Fourthly, all attempts to amplify 
and embellish, or to ring changes on words 
repeated in the original, should be eschewed. 
Fifthly, he says :— 

“ If I obtained a mere strict bald version of thing 
by thing, or at least word pregnant with thing,! 
should hardly look for an impossible transmission 
of the reputed magniloquence and sonority of the 
Greek ; and this with tne less regret, inasmuch as 
there is abundant musicality elsewhere, but no¬ 
where else than in his poem the ideas of the poet.” 

Sixthly, the total result in the case of such 
a poem as Aeschylus’ Agamemnon must not 
be quarrelled with if it prove “ not easy to 
understand.” By the statement of these 
points—the numeration of them is mine— 
Mr. Browning makes it quite clear what 
is the nature of the compromise aimed at 
in his Agamemnon : and there is no doubt 
that he has fairly succeeded in realising 
his own ideal. If all English readers de¬ 
mand of the translator what Mr. Browning 
has set down for them, they will not be 
disappointed ; and criticism is really left to 
deal less with the execution of the poet’s self- 
determined task than with its conception. 
One exception only can we take to his observ¬ 
ance of his own canons. He says under the 
fourth point that anything is better for the 
reader than to have “ to gape for Aeschylus 
and get Theognis.” Yet, Mr. Browning’s 
style is so characteristic of himself that, do 
what he will, he cannot prevent our recog¬ 
nising the poet from whom we have 
learned so much, and who has given ns such 
rare pleasure, under his Aeschylean mask. 
Who but Mr. Browning would have made 
suture rhyme to future in the chorus about 
Helen’s name ? Who, again, but Mr. 
Browning would have found so bold and 
beautiful, so original and so close-fitting, a 
version as those small dew-drop things for 
Ipoaoioiv acirroig in the first Chorus ? 

We might have expected after studying 
his Preface that Mr. Browning would have 
chosen the prose alternative; for it is clearly 
not his purposo to reproduce the impression 
made upon his aesthetic sense by the Greek 
in an English poem, bat to represent as 
faithfully as possible the ideas of Aeschylus, 
and to uso the English language as a cost- 
maker uses plaster of Paris. His translation 
is, however, in verse. In the choric passages 
he even uses rhyme, with that characteristic 
mastery for which ho is famous: and here 
it may be parenthetically observed that in 
the rhymed structure, whether of the Cho¬ 
ruses or of the Kommos in which Cassandra 
plays so terrific a part, his version is 
noblest, purest, and clearest, and is also, 
I think, really closest to the Greek. This 
choice of verse shows that Mr. Browning 
aimed, not only at representing the ideas 
of Aeschylus, but also at reproducing 
his form. The gesso of the English lan¬ 
guage was to take the very mould and pres¬ 
sure of the Greek outline in his hand. But 
language, unlike plaster, will not simply 
take a mould. It cannot be used as a mere 
vehicle, because it has its own vitality, its 
own independent suggestiveness, its own 


inevitable form. And here, in my humble 
opinion, the compromise adopted by Mr. 
Browning in his method of translation 
reveals its weak point. The result, as 
regards both language and form, is neither 
English nor Greek. It does not convey to 
the English reader either the pleasure of a 
poem in his own tongue, or the impression 
which the original makes on a scholar’s 
mind. Nor can its archaisms and quaint 
turns of phrase, suggesting as they do a 
thousand English reminiscences, convey the 
same aroma as the antiquated Aeschylean 
diction did to an Athenian of the age of 
Alexander. 

This view I advance with the utmost diffi¬ 
dence. Infinite divergences of opinion will 
be found among equally competent critics 
with regard to the same translation, for the 
very reason that all translation is compro¬ 
mise ; and I know that many better scholars 
than myself are likely to welcome in this 
Agamemnon exactly what they have desired; 
because according to its author’s own 
adopted plan it is so excellent, and that plan 
is one which has so much to say for itself. 

The more we examine the workmanship 
of Mr. Browning’s version, comparing Eng¬ 
lish and Greek phrases in detail, the more 
reason shall we have to wonder at his dex¬ 
terity in matching word with word, and 
maintaining the exact order of the original. 
So marked is the success achieved in this, 
the main object of his translation, that 
we cannot but regret the absence of the 
Greek text from the side of the English. 
It is exactly in expressions like dust, 
mini’s thirsty brother, for Kang irr)\ov Si\pia 
Kong, and We view the Aigaian sea on flower 
with corpses Of men Achaian for op&psv 
ardour niXayog Atyaior rerpolg arbpuiv 
’Ayaiw r , that the specific virtue of Mr. 
Browning’s compromise appears. Only 
by minute comparison and a multitude of 
citations could the value of his translation 
for the learner be made manifest; nor can 
it be doubted that in any future edition of 
the Agamemnon for English students of the 
Greek drama many phrases of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing's coinage will play a prominent part. 

I shall, however, satisfy the curiosity of 
general readers better by some quotations 
from the most famous passages of the 
tragedy. Here, then, is the well-known de¬ 
scription of Helen’s flight, and the desolation 
of Menelaus in her absence :— 

“ And. leaving to her townsmen throngs a-spread 
With shields, and spear-thrusts of sea-armament, 
And bringing Ilion, in a dowiy's stead, 

Destruction—swiftly thronah the gates she went. 
During the uudureable. But, many u groan out broke 
From prophets of the House »s thus they spoke. 

• Woe, woe the House, the House and Killers—woe 
The marri.fge-bed and dints 
A husband's love imprints ! 

Tliere she stands silent! meets no honour—no 
Shame—sweetest, still to see of i liings gone long ago! 
Vnd, through desire of one across ;he main, 

A ghost will seem within the house to reign: 

And hateful to the husband i- lie 'trace 
Of well-shaped statues : from- -iu place of eyes — 
Those blanks, all Aphrodite d os. 


1 But dream-appearing mournful fantasies— 

There tiioy stand, bringing pn e that's vain. 

For vain ’tis. when brave thing' one seems to view; 
The fantasy has floated off lianas through ; 

Gone, that appearance—nowise 'eft to creep— 

On wings, the servants in the paths of sleep I’ ” 

(p. 3*V 
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Through the English, without need of a 
text, the scholar will perceive what readings 
have been followed in this vexed chorus. 
Here is the terrible speech of Cassandra, 
unmasking the hypocrisy of Clytemnestra 
and predicting Agamemnon’s murder :— 

" Halloo, Halloo, ah, evils! 

Asain, straightforward foresight's fearful labour 
Whirls me, distracting with prelusive last-lays ! 
Uehold ye those there, in the household seated— 
Young ones — of dreams approaching to the 
figures? 

Children as if they died by their beloveds— 

Hands they have filled with flesh, the meal do¬ 
mestic— 

Entrails and vitals both, most piteous burthen, 
Plain they are holding! — which their father 
tasted 1 

For this, I say, plans punishment a certain 
Lion ignoble, on the bed that wallows, 

House-guard (ah, me!) to the returning master 
—Mine, since to bear the slavish yoke behoves me! 
The ships' commander, Xlion's desolator, 

Knows not what things the tongue of the lewd she- 
dog 

Speaking, outspreading, ehiny-soulod, in fashion 
Of Mi& hid, will reach to, by ill fortune! 

-Such things she dares—the female, the male’s 
slayer! 

She is . . . how calling her the hateful bite- 
beast 

May I hit the mark ? Some amphisbaina— Skulla 
Housing in rocks, of mariners the mischief, 
Revelling Hadee' mother—curse, no truce with, 
.Breathing at friends! How piously she shouted, 
The all-courageous, as at turn of battle 1 
She seems to joy at the back-bringing safety! 

Of this, too, if I nought persuade, all’s one! 
Why? 

What is to be will come! And soon thou, present, 
■“True prophet all too much’ wilt pitying style 
me!”(p. 103). 

This, in the last place, is the rendering of 
Clytemnestra’s own description of her 
deed:— 

“ I stand where I have struck, things ouce accom¬ 
plished : 

And so have done—and this deny I shall not— 

As that his fate was nor to fly nor ward off. 

A wrap-round with no outlet, as for fishes, 

1 fence about him—the rich woe of the garment! 

I strike him twice, and in a double “ Ah-me! ” 

He let his limbs go— there/ And to him, fallen, 
Tho third blow add X, giving—of Below-ground 
Yeas, guardian of the dead—the votive favour. 

Thus in the mind of him he rages, falling, 

Abi! blowing forth a brisk blood-spat tor, strikes me 
With the dark drop of slaughterous dew—rejoicing 
No less than, at the god-riven dewy-comfort, 

- The sown-stuff in its birth-throes from the calyx ” 

(p. 120). 

In conclusion, I must repeat what I have 
-already hinted, that in my opinion the 
scholar will find even more to please him 
than the general reader in this courageous 
attempt to give onr language the similitnde 
of Greek by close and sustained grappling, 
word to word, with so sublime and difficnlt 
a masterpiece. J. A. Symonds. 


Flonm and Biding. By George Nevile, 
Ksq., M.A. (London : Longmans & Co., 
1877.) 

Horse Breaking. By Robert Moreton, 
M.R.C.Y.S. (London: Longmans <fc Co., 
1877.) 

Xenophon in his old age, having ridden a 
great deal, and considering himself ex¬ 
perienced in everything regarding horses, 
wrote a treatise on the subject to instruct 
his young friends; and, as he tells ns, his 
first object was to prevent their being 
"done ” by a dealer. Mr. Nevile, too, is of 


opinion that he has produced a book which 
will enable his young friends to go without 
trepidation into a dealer’s yard to buy a 
horso they will like, and ride him with 
satisfaction. Mr. Moreton’s treatise on 
Horse-breaking is leas ambitious in its 
scope: as a veterinary surgeon, his object 
is to point out errors followed blindly from 
generation to generation, and the result of 
his teaching is the old lesson that patience 
is the secret of success. His first chapter is 
on the art of haltering a colt, on which 
he bestows seventeen pages. Xenophon 
gives as many lines to the art of bridling, 
and there is really very little difference in 
the details. 

Mr. Nevile and Mr. Moreton both know 
their subject, but the novice eager after 
truth will be puzzled to find how often his 
masters differ. In what may appear the 
simple question of the horse’s paces onr two 
authorities show one striking discrepancy. 
Mr. Moreton asserts that “ the true canter 
is nothing more than a slow gallop, as is 
the gallop an extended and fast canter, the 
difference between the two paceB being a 
matter of speed" (p. 72). Mr. Nevile 
maintains that a real gallop is quite 
a distinct pace from the canter. He adds, 
as a paradox, that horses rarely gallop; 
that race-horses, so far as his observa¬ 
tion goes, rarely gallop, properly speak¬ 
ing; and that he never remembers having 
seen a horse finish a race at a gallop, unless 
it was Fisherman. It is qnite true that 
there are totally different styles of action in 
the gallop, and that the low level sweep of 
the thoroughbred is more common on the 
race-course, and in general more admired, 
than the series of bounds which, from Mr. 
Nevile’s description, he appears to regard as 
alone constituting the true gallop. This 
action certainly seldom lasts to the close of 
a long-contested race; but when the half- 
brothers Petrarch and Hampton came away 
respectively in the Ascot and Goodwood 
Cup this year, at the end of their two and 
a-half miles, it is what Bentham calls a 
question-begging nomenclature to assert 
that they were not “ galloping.” There is 
no more glorious sight than when a great 
horse is made to lie down and straggle for 
the victory. 

Messrs. Nevile and Moreton both agree 
on one point as regards hunterB, that they 
should be ridden at their fences with a loose 
rein. Mr. Nevile carries this theory so far 
that, in opposition to universal practice, he 
would ride at a broad jump quietly, and 
without taking his horse by the head. It is 
likely enough that a thoroughly-trained 
hunter might take his fences safely when 
left to himself, and even thus fly a brook if 
a good water-jumper. Bnt I think that 
John Smith would find himself in the 
middle of the brook if he tried to negotiate 
it on Mr. Nevile’s system; and I would 
advise him, even at a hurdle, to follow his 
advice of grasping the breastplate, in order 
to avoid hanging on by the reins. Xeno¬ 
phon told his Athenian pnpils in like cir¬ 
cumstances to grasp the mane. 

Mr. Nevile also agrees with Xenophon 
that young horses should be led over fences 
to teach them to jump. Mr. Moreton, ap¬ 
parently without much reason, objects to , 


the practice; he says that a good rider ongbt 
to know how to fall well, as well as how to 
ride well; but there is surely no valid reason 
for courting needless falls in the education 
of a colt. I have in India used Xenophon's 
practice of leading horses at their fences by 
two men with ropes tied to each side of 
their headstall, and have thus tanght aged 
Arabs to take high fences without fuss, a 
branch of education always neglected in tbe 
case of the children of the desert. Mr, 
Nevile advocates the system for the teach, 
ing of two-year old future hunters, and if 
more generally acted on it would probably 
supply more horses that did not, as a rule, 
rush at their fences, and consequently re. 
quire to be caught firmly by the head at 
every jump. 

On the whole, there is plenty of common- 
sense in both our authors’ treatises; Mr. 
Nevile has not done all that he thinks, for 
he could not perform the impossible. If 
John Smith masters his treatise, and has 
sense enough to feel real trepidation on 
entering a dealer’s yard, the hints he will 
have acquired will have done him no harm; 
while the good rider, if modest enough to 
learn, may see from his teaching that he is 
not a finished horseman. There is, certainly, 
no novelty in Mr. Moreton's work; bnt it 
would do good if anything could do good to 
the pig-headed breaker for whom it is in¬ 
tended, and if such men could be made to 
learn that patience was better than force. 

James Innes Minchih, 


STATE PAPEES FOR 1651. 
Calendar of Stale Papers, Domestic Serin , 
1651, preserved in the State Paper Depart¬ 
ment of Her Majesty’s Public Recent. 
Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Green. Rolls Series. (London: Long¬ 
mans & Co., 1877.) 

The range of this volume is from January 1, 
1650-1, to the end of October, 1651. During 
tbe first six weeks of that period the second 
Council of State of the Commonwealth was 
still in office; but the third Council of State 
came into office on February 15, and re¬ 
mained in office till the end of November. 
Substantially, therefore, the volume calendars 
the documents relating to the history of the 
Commonwealth in its third official year. 

Through the two preceding years very 
nearly the same body of men, forty-one in 
number, had conducted affairs, only five per¬ 
sons having been brought into the second 
Council of State that had not been in tbe 
first; bnt in this third year twenty of the 
forty-one were new men. Of these Harrison 
was one, and Fleetwood another. “Tb 0 
Council,” Mrs. Green informs us, 

“met 249 times, and the average attendants 
was 19'18, being a Blight advance on the Ids 
of the second Council. The average attendants 
at Parliament during the same penod was only 
50 - 4, and almost all the forty-one members of 
Council were also members of Parliament.'’ 

In these few words we have au admirable 
example of the packing of a great deal 
of exact information into small compass. 
Whoever will imagine the Single-Honsc 
Ramp Parliament persevering in its sittings 
at Westminster with an average attendance 
of fifty members, and a detached fraction o 
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this House, under the name of the Council 
of State, sitting as an executive at White¬ 
hall at different hours, with an average at¬ 
tendance of nineteen, will understand at 
once the mechanism of the English Repub¬ 
lican Government in its third year. Mrs. 
Green’s Tables of Attendances at the Coun¬ 
cil, continued from the previous volumes 
with the most praiseworthy care, afford ad¬ 
ditional instruction. As before, Bradshaw, 
the President of the Council, beats all the 
rest in punctuality. He was present 249 
times— i . e ., was not absent once. Next in 
regularity was Dennis Bond; next, Henry 
Darley; next, Nicholas Love; next, Colonel 
Fielder; after whom comes Sir Henry Vane, 
present 175 times. One looks with especial 
interest at the line in which Cromwell s at¬ 
tendances are registered. It runs thus:— 
"February, 0 ; March, 0; April, 0; May, 0; 
June, 0; J uly, 0 ; August, 0 ; September, 8; 
October, 16; November, 11: total, 35.’’ 
With two exceptions, Cromwell here appears 
as the greatest absentee among all the forty- 
one members of Council. But what, a 
meaning in that row of seven successive 
ciphers opposite his name for seven months 
of the ten, followed by figures indicating 
moderate attendance in the last three ! Till 
August, 1651, Cromwell was still away in 
Scotland, malting the real history of the 
Commonwealth by prosecuting the conquest 
begun at Dunbar; it was in the beginning 
of that month of August that the unexpected 
escape of Charles II. and his Scottish army 
from their “ lock ” at Stirling for their 
desperate march into England compelled 
Cromwell to wheel round from Perth in hot 
pursuit, leaving all further charge of Scot¬ 
land to Monk; through the whole of that 
month he was in chase of the Scottish army, 
the advance of which through the English 
counties had caused a commotion indescrib¬ 
able, relieved only by faith in Cromwell’s 
soldiership when he should come up with 
it; and not till after September 3, when 
Cromwell shattered that army at Worcester, 
and obtained the “ crowning mercy ” which 
enabled him to sheathe his sword for the 
rest of his life, could he be back in London 
among his colleagues of the Council of 
State. He did then reappear in the Council 
meetings, but rather as the all-powerful 
Lord-General of the Commonwealth, whose 
word was to be law, than as an ordinary 
member. 

In fact, therefore, the record of Crom¬ 
well’s attendances at the Council, first by 
seven consecutive ciphers for the seven 
months from February to September, 1651, 
and then by the figures 8, 16, and 11 for 
the months of September, October, and 
November, represents in a very significant 
manner the history of the Commonwealth 
through ten most important months. It 
also maps out the contents of Mrs. Green’s 
present volume. From page 50, where the 
minutes of the third Council of State com¬ 
mence, to page 306, where there is the first 
intimation that the Scottish army is on its 
march into E ngland, the documents apper¬ 
tain chiefly to Cromwell’s doings in Scot¬ 
land, and to the management of England 
during his absence; from page 306 to page 
409 we are in the month of English alarm 
and commotion caused by the Scottish in¬ 


vasion ; and from page 409 to the end we 
read the evidences of the Republican exulta¬ 
tion and security after the battle of Worces¬ 
ter, and of the now paramount authority of 
the victorious Cromwell. A few extracts, 
culled from the Calendar in these divisions 
successively, may be here strung together as 
forming a little history in themselves :— 

X. CROJCWET.L STILL IN SCOTLAND : FEBRUARY TO 

AUSU8T, 1661. 

Strict Republican Police in England.— March 
11: “ Council of State to the Militia Commis¬ 
sioners for the several counties:— 1 We have many 
informations that the enemies of this Common¬ 
wealth are still driving on their designs to raise 
new troubles amongst us, and hold many dangerous 
meetings and conferences in many places, for con¬ 
triving and disposing their plots, under colour and 
pretence of cock-fighting, horse-racing, hunting, 
and other meetings for recreation. . . . -En¬ 

quire after all these or the like meetings; appoint 
some of your militia force to attend the times and 
places, and either prevent their meetings or dis¬ 
perse them, and take care that the public peace 
may not be endangered by them. Observe and 
secure the chief promoters of these meetings. 

CromwelTe IUnest in Scotland. —May 23 : To 
write the Lord-General that Council despatched 
Dr. Wright and Dr. Bates to him immediately on 
receiving news of his indisposition. May 26: 

“ Sir Arthur Hesilrigge to report to 1 arliament 
Council's opinion that, in regard of the Lord 
General’s relapse and present indisposition, and 
the nature and sharpness of the air where he is, 
he be desired for his health to Temove to some 
part of England, until he is sufficiently restored 
to return to the army, he disposing meanwhile of 
the management of affairs there to such aa he 
shall think fit.”—June 12: “ Dr. Wright and Dr. 
Bates to have 200/. each for their pains in going 
to Scotland, by order of Council, to visit the Lord 
General at Edinburgh in his late sickness .... 
40/. to be paid by Mr. Frost to the apothecary 
who went with the doctors to Scotland for his 

pains.” _ 

Cromwell again active in * Scotland, and a trreat 
Battle expected there. — J uly 1: “ Council of 
State to the Governors and Commanders of Gar¬ 
risons :—By information received from Scotland, 
we find that the enemy is in motion, and the army 
of the Commonwealth drawn together and attend¬ 
ing them; and we expect there will be a speedy 
action. The eyes of all their party among us [in 
England] are intent upon it, and they have dis¬ 
posed their designs so as to appear upon any such 
occasion, either to seize upon places, of strength or 
to break out into insurrections. You are there¬ 
fore to be especially vigilant.” 

II. MARCH OF THE SCOTTISH ARMY INTO ENGLAND : 

AUGUST 1661. 

Firtt Newt of the March: Activity of the 
Council of State. — August 7: Council of State 
to Hesilrigge in the Northern Counties.—" We 
hear from 'Scotland that the Scots are marched, 
southward with intention to come to England 
while our army is on the other side of the water 
[Firth of Forth]; and, though we doubt not but 
our army in Fife, being in good condition, will 
be with what expedition they can in their rear, 
and that you will raise what forces these 
four counties afford to give all impediment you 
can to their advances, if they should enter 
England, yet we desire you to use all diligence. 
August 11: Council to Militia Commissioners of 
many Counties The Scotch anny have given up 
their own. country for lost, which they had not 
the courage to defend, but looked on while they 
saw one part after another taken by our army, 
and took their opportunity (while our army was 
gone to St. John’s, the principal town in Scot¬ 
land, which we took after lying before it only one 
day) to march into England with what was left 
of their forces that had not been destroyed by us 


or run away, being about 11,000 horse and foot, 
and have left in Scotland neither authority 
visible force. They had no other «m«e left 
them; and this course has not been taken with¬ 
out division in their counsels, and with despon¬ 
dency, their only hope being that they ehaU grow 
strong in England with the conflux to them of 
their party here. ... The Lord Gtmenl uses 
all possible diligence to march after them with 
the body of his army, and has despatched Major- 
Gen. Lambert with 3,000 -horse and dragoons to 
follow upon their rear, being resolved to march day 
and night until he comes up with them; and 
Maior-Gen. Harrison, with 4,000 horse and 
dragoons, and such other forces as can be got 
together in the northern parts on the sudden to 
join him, is to be upon their van. . . . Neverthe- 
less, to prevent all resort to them, and to be ready 
against all events, in case they should h»ve out¬ 
marched our forces, we desire you to raise all the 
horse and foot of the late militia of your county 

forthwith." . - 

Delight at the Louvre.— Letter from Pans of 
August 23: “ At the Louvre they are very joyous 
and confident about the King of Scotia; -:, being 
entered into England. A great deal of improbable 
news passes current with them, as that the King 
is already possessed of Manchester and Winchester. 
... A letter to Colonel Rooksby says Lancashire 
and the neighbourhood are sending in abundance 
of men, money, and provisions. At reading this 
letter, the Duke of York leapt for joy. The 
Louvre fills with such news the French Court. 

The Scottish Army at Worcester.— August -7: 
Council of State to Militia Conmtsstoneis of 
Counties :—“ As, by the extraordinair dilmence ol 
the Lord General and the rest of the officers ot 
that army from which they fled, that army has 
again overtaken them, and the counties, instead, 
of assisting them, everywhere with great alacrity 
and cheerfulness flow together against them, they 
have recourse to their last strength,.which is to 
make lies their refuge, and by their emissaries- 
and party abroad to boast great things of their 
numbers, and the assistance and successes they 
have met with, that thereby they might gam 
those through fear who are otherwise convinced 
of their duty, and discourage endeavours which 
may seem successless. For prevention of which 
—although we doubt not a few days will put an 
end to that business, the enemy being yet m 
Worcester, and not able to prosecute any design, 
and our army being now come to a conjunction^ 
and able to divide and attack the enemy on both, 
sides of the Severn—we recommend you to use 
special diligence that all spreaders of false news 
and rumours of the advance and advantages of the 
Scotch army . . . may be apprehended.’ 

in._ republican exultation after the battle 

OF WORCESTER: SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1051 • 

First News of the Battle in London.— Septem¬ 
ber 4: Circular Letter of the Council of State to 
Commanders and Militia Authorities : “ It has 

pleased God to give us a great victory against the 
Scotch army at Worcester yesterday. The fight 
was on both sides of the town. It began about 
2 p.m., and continued until they could see no 
longer to prosecute it. The slain are estimated 
at 4,000, but there are not 100 of ours. The 
enemy were wholly routed on both sides, of the 
town, and some of their horse fled, which our 
horse are pursuing. ... It is probable that such 
as can scatter homewards will endeavour to do so: 
use your best endeavours to gather them up. 

Letter of the Council to Cromwell.— Septem¬ 
ber 6: “By yours from Evesham, and the report 
of the members of this Council who were sent to 
you, we are fully informed of the great victory 
against this wicked generation of .men, whereby 
we trust a happy foundation is laid for settling 
peace and tranquility for the future. These 
mercies are so exceedingly great to so great un- 
woTthiness that God alone is able to frame our 

hearts to any measure of suitableness.We 

also thank you for your great and unweaned pants 
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and travail in this great action, wherein God has 
been pleased to make you so far instrumental to 
the peace of this Commonwealth. Parliament 
has appointed letters of thanks to be written to 
you; and some members of Parliament are also 
appointed to salute you from them, and wait upon 

you at Aylesbury.We desire you to be 

specially careful of your health after this very 
great travail and action.” 

Cromwell buck in London after Fourteen Months 
of Absence. —September 13: “This day sworn" 
is the note in the Council's books of his re¬ 
appearance in his quality as one of the Council; 
and the same day he was “ desired to appoint 
parties of horse, out of such regiments as he shall 
think fit, to go to Chester and Stafford, receive 
prisoners delivered to them from the governors, 
and bring them to the Council of State with all 
possible care, they being prisoners for treason.” 

The Fugitive King. —October 14: Council of 
State to the Customs' Officers of all the Ports of 
England :—“Council has information inducing pro¬ 
babilities that Charles Stuart is still in England, 
as also the Duke of Buckingham, obscure and 
under disguise, expecting a fit time to pass into 
foreign parts. Have a special care of that which 
is otherwise your duty, and use your utmost 
diligence to make a strict search. . . . We 

need not put you in mind that Parliament hus 
appointed 1,0001. to be given him or them that 
shall apprehend the leader of the late invading 
army. For your better discovery of him, take 
notice of him to be a tall man, above two yards 
high, his hair a deep brown, near to black, and 
has been, as we hear, cut off since the destruction of 
his army at Worcester, so that it is not very long.” 

In these extracts we have kept to the 
main line of events ; but the volume, though 
any few pages of it continuously make very 
dry reading, abounds with particulars that 
will leap together to any sufficient magnet 
of previous knowledge respecting things and 
persons—English, Scottish, or Irish'—in the 
year of Worcester. The Index, as usual, 
directs amply, and all but unerringly. Be¬ 
sides Cromwell, Charles II., and the various 
members of the Council of State, informa¬ 
tion, more or less, may be looked for about 
such persons as these :—Argyle, M. Augier, 
Axtell, Ayscue, Bark stead, Blake, Cobbett, 
Ashley Cooper, Coote, Deane, the Earl of 
Derby, Desborough, Fairfax, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lambert, Lauderdale, Lenthall, 
David Leslie, Lilburne, Christopher Love, 
Milton, Monk, Overton, John Owen, Edward 
Popham, Prince Rupert, Adrian Scroope, 
Sir Thomas Urqubart. The mention of 
Hamilton, Landerdalo, Leslie, and Urquhart 
reminds me that there are several interesting 
notices of the treatment of the Scottish 
prisoners from Worcester. Altogether, the 
labour of Mrs. Green in these Calendars is 
nothing less than that of driving a whole 
population of the defunct before her from 
month to month, knowing all the chief of 
them familiarly by head-mark, and accu¬ 
rately noting the casual appearances and 
disappearances of the less known. One of 
the less known, who appears once (p. 477) 
as “Hermannus Alylias,” ought to be “Her- 
mannus Mylius.’’ At least he goes by this 
name elsewhere; though, as I find him called 
“ Alylias ” in the Commons’ Journals, I 
have no doubt that the mistake is in the 
original minute.* It ought to be no ordinary 
satisfaction to this lady, in her prolonged 
toil among these manuscripts and her exer¬ 
tions to make every successive volume of 

* See Prof. Stern’s letter in the Academy Oct. 13. 


her Calendars as perfect as possible, that 
she is thereby shedding accuracy into Eng¬ 
lish historical literature, by affording the 
means of sure knowledge about a great 
many matters more important than the 
form of a foreign name. David Masson. 


The Cyclopaedia of Education : a Dictionary 
of Information for the Use of Teachers, 
School Officers, Parents and others. 
Edited by Henry Kiddle and Alexander 
J. Scliem. (New York : Steiger; Lon¬ 
don : Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 

It must be conceded to the editors of this 
considerable volume that they have produced 
a new species of book of reference in the 
English language. The sciences, the fine 
arts, biography and literature have all ob¬ 
tained recognition in the pages of general 
and special encyclopaedias; but the practical 
art of education has hitherto been left to 
take its chance as the empirical acquisition 
of individual schoolmasters. Nor is the 
cause of this circumstance far to seek. In 
an encyclopaedia we are accustomed to look 
for a record of facts of such a multifarious 
and recondite character as can be contained 
in the brain of no single person. The 
general reader requires a trustworthy 
authority which he may consult on any and 
every occasion when his own limited sources 
of information fail; while even the student 
feels the same want in the departments that 
lie beyond bis special range. But with regard 
to education this difficulty is not commonly 
experienced. The subject does not at first 
sight seem to afford a sufficient supply of 
facts or theories to deserve an elaborate 
compilation to itself. The public are willing 
to confide in the experience of professional 
teachers; and the art of teaching itself is 
commonly thought not to be dependent upon 
the science of paedagogy, but to be the in¬ 
stinctive monopoly of all its practitioners. 
Of what kind, it may be asked, are the posi¬ 
tive facts for which one would be disposed 
to look in an encyclopaedia of education ? 
Twenty years ago it might have been diffi¬ 
cult to answer such a question; but the 
recent growth of primary instruction, and 
still more its organisation under a central 
Department of the State, have created a want 
which the volume before ns is destined in 
some sort to satisfy. Under the stimulus of 
publicity and indirect competition, it has 
become necessary for teachers of every grade 
to study the theory of their profession with 
a thoroughness never before thought of. 
Not only the schoolmaster, but also the school¬ 
master’s critic is abroad. Hence have arisen 
the annual conferences of the heads of public 
schools, of the subordinate masters, of the 
head-masters of middle-class schools; and 
hence also the popularity of the Education 
Section of the Social Science Congress, the 
foundation of the College of Preceptors in 
London, and of Chairs of Paedagogy at two 
of the Scotch Universities. In short, it has 
been recognised that teaching is not a self- 
taught art, but that its methods are them¬ 
selves a proper subject for comparative study 
and capable of being learned like any other 
branch of knowledge. 

It is not surprising to find that it was in 
Germany that elaborate books of reference 


for teachers first saw the light. “ The Eri- 
cyclopadie of Schmid was commenced in ! 
1859, and the eleventh and concluding ! 
volume is not yet complete, though a revised ! 
edition has already appeared of the first ! 

volume.” Similar circumstances have caused ! 
the Americans to anticipate this country in 
supplying the want for those who speak 
English. The wide spread of education in 
the United States and its general efficiency, 
stimulated by the rivalry between the sys. 
terns of the several States, have produced a 
vast amount of literature on the subject; 
and this literature is precisely of that utili¬ 
tarian and statistical kind in which Arne, 
ricans most delight. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
produced an eminently readable volume as 
the result of his official enquiries into the 
state of secondary education in France and 
Germany. It would be flattery to say that 
Messrs. Kiddle and Schem have adorned 
their compilation with any literary graces. 

It is, no doubt, by the standard of utility 
that they would desire to be judged, and 
within the limits they have themselves 
imposed they deserve a meed of praise. 
As an elaborate collection of scholastic facts 
and an impartial statement of educational 
theories this Cyclopaedia will be found very 
useful. Besides the assistance of numerous 
“school officers” of high rank in their own 
country, they have enlisted the co-opera¬ 
tion of prominent English “educationists," 
among whom may be named the late Prof. 
Payne and Dr. Donaldson of the Edinburgh 
High School. It was to be expected that 
American institutions and American ques¬ 
tions should receive fullest treatment; but 
after the declaration in the preface that it 
was the intention of the editors “ to make 
the usefulness of the Cyclopaedia, coex¬ 
tensive with the English-speaking race," it 
is disappointing to find how disproportionate 
is the space monopolised by the United 
States. Each separate State and city has a 
long article to itself, and every little sec¬ 
tarian college is noticed at length; while 
the remainder of the world is merely dis¬ 
cussed under general headings, and Christ's 
Hospital is the only English school which 
appears to have attracted the American 
imagination. As characteristic of the same 
narrowness of treatment, it may be remarked 
that the article on Oxford is miserably 
inadequate, and, though contributed by an 
Oxford man, contains more than one gross 
blunder. The notice of Milton omits to 
mention that the poet was at one period of 
his life a practical teacher; and the Tiroci¬ 
nium of Cowper is altogether passed over. 

The deficiencies justindicated will seriously 
impair the value of the book as a work of 
reference in this country. Its chief interest 
to us lies partly in the elaborate picture it 
gives of the condition of public instruction 
in the United States, and partly in the 
negative suggestion which it conveys that 
the educational problems there are very dif¬ 
ferent from our own. The use and abuse of 
endowments, the evils of competitive exami¬ 
nations, and especially of premature forcing, 
the state of middle-class education, the 
religious difficulty, the advantages of direct 
as compared with indirect compulsion—all 
these burning questions of English educa¬ 
tional reformers, which still form the fight- 
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iug-ground for rival parties, are very briefly 
discussed ; whereas, on the other hand, the 
practical methods of instruction are brought 
into significant prominence. Among the 
latter class of subjects may be mentioned 
school hygiene and school apparatus, oral 
instruction as opposed to learning from text¬ 
books, and co-education of the sexes. 

In conclusion, it remains to praise the ex¬ 
cellent manner in which this book is bound. 
It was observed in a spirit of reprehension, 
in a recent number of the Academy, that the 
librarians in the United States are as yet 
ignorant of the virtues of “ buckram.” As 
some atonement for this mysterious imputa¬ 
tion, and in common fairness to American 
bookbinders, it should be known that Ameri¬ 
can volumes with 900 pages are tbo only 
ones of such dimensions which do not physi¬ 
cally com© to pieces in the process of re¬ 
viewing. Jas. S. Cotton. 


Essentials of English Grammar for the Use of 
Schools. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, <kc., in Yale 
College, U.S.A. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1877.) 

There seems to be no end to the writing of 
school-books, especially of those on English 
Grammar. Most of our grammatical text¬ 
books have been written by schoolmasters, 
and from a schoolmaster’s point of view. 
Nearly every teacher has his own ideas as to 
the proper method of imparting a knowledge 
of this subject to his pupils, and many have 
been anxious to do a service to their fellow- 
labourers in the work of education by 
furnishing them with a manual of instruct ion. 
As to the possession of any special qualifi¬ 
cations for undertaking their self-assigned 
task, by a previous study of the growth and 
development of the language, sueh a pre¬ 
liminary requisite has, probably, never oc¬ 
curred to the majority of grammar-book¬ 
makers. Each writer, of course, has prided 
himself on having something novel to com¬ 
municate. One grammarian whose work 
it has been our good fortune to see tells us 
the new and startling fact that among the 
words like ox that make their plural in -en 
are to be classed man and woman ! ! 
Another writer is evidently ashamed of 
the scraps and fragments of grammatical 
inflexion preserved by our language, and, dis¬ 
satisfied with these “ beggarly elements,” 
endeavours to make up for them by a long 
array of verbal forms in which over twenty 
tenses are assigned to three or four moods. 
A third authority allows English to have no 
grammar at all worth speaking of, and, con¬ 
sequently, moods and tenses wellnigh dis¬ 
appear from the pages of his work. 

Meet of the older English grammarians 
who sought to lay before the learner the 
®cts with 'which they were supposed to be 
so well acquainted were content to arrange 
their grammatical details after the model 
of a Latin or Greek grammar. They seldom 
»®de an attempt to explain the numerous 
Regularities and anomalies that are a con- 
want puzzle to the mere classical student. 
“Rag; to their own ignorance of the “ older 
“T® 8 °f their own language, they very 
Rsely left an impossible task unattempted; 
at whenever any of this class did try to 


account for the existence of a strange form 
or unusual construction, his failure was 
most lamentable. 

A long experience in testing children’s 
intelligent knowledge of English grammar 
would seem to show that some of those time- 
old works, which made the subject dry and 
detestable, are still in use. In many places 
we are afraid that English is still left to 
take care of itself, for we have hoard of a 
school in which, while Latin, French, and 
German were not neglected, the grammar 
of our mother-tongue was delayed until a 
day or two before the expected annual examin¬ 
ation. In examining children we find few can¬ 
didates that can give anything like accurate 
definitions of the most fundamental terms. 
A general haziness seems to hang over their 
notions of gender and case (both of which we 
have seen ascribed to verbs). On one occasion 
no small number of girl-candidates in answer¬ 
ing a question as to grammatical gender 
gave ohl maid as the corresponding feminine 
of bachelor. Wo have even heard of gender 
being thus lucidly illustrated :—“ Masculine 
church , feminine chapel ; masculine dog, 
feminine cat”!!! Not very long ago we 
were actually treated to the following instance 
of irregular comparison :—“ Positive fore , 
comparative fifth, superlative sixth,” instead 
of fore, former, foremost, first —a blunder 
only eclipsed by the well-known boyish ab¬ 
surdity of positive boil, comparative boiler, 
superlative bust ! 

In spite, however, of much ignorance, 
English-grammar-teaching has of late years 
greatly improved; and this is owing to 
several circumstances. Foremost, in order 
of time, came the introduction of the Gor¬ 
man system of “ sentence-analysis ” into our 
schools by Morcll and Mason, which has 
done much to make English grammar a real 
intellectual study and an effective means of 
mental discipline for the pupils in elemen¬ 
tary schools. The value of this analytical 
method has been fully recognised, and it has 
been extended to Latin and Greek grammar 
as taught in our higher schools, at least 
wherever intelligent teaching is regarded as 
an important art distinct from the mere 
hearing of lessons from a set book. The 
usefulness, however, of logical analysis has 
been somewhat impaired by its being made too 
elaborate and complex, and by its causing 
parsing to be neglected. The Oxford Local 
Examiners in English have taken note of 
this evil, and have guarded against it by 
requiring less logical and more grammatical 
analysis from their candidates. 

Another reason is that we have ceased 
trying to assimilate English grammar to the 
classical tongues, and have learned to regard 
English as an independent language, with a 
structure and growth peculiarly' its own. 
The historical treatment of our vernacular 
has clothed the dry bones of grammar 
with flesh, and breathed a new life into them. 
Thus an end has been put, we hope once 
for all, to an artificial and mechanical mode 
of dealing with our mother-tongue. The 
works of Mr. Thriug, Dr. Abbott, and others, 
have led teachers to see that while we can¬ 
not impart a knowledge of Euglish through 
Latin and Greek, yet we may teach the 
classical languages more easily, rapidly, and 
soundly by laying a solid foundation for 


their acquirement in the facts and prin¬ 
ciples of our own speech, whereby the re¬ 
flective powers of children are sufficiently 
developed for the study of other languages. 

Prof. Whitney, as a philologist of the first 
rank, having experience in linguistic teach¬ 
ing, perfectly understands the true educa¬ 
tional value of English, and in the work be¬ 
fore us furnishes us with an excellent method 
of teaching it. Lot us hear what he himself 
has to say about his subjoct 

“ To teach grammar to an English speaker is to 
take an advantage of the fact that the pupil knows 
the facts of the language, in order to turn his 
attention to the underlying principles and rela¬ 
tions, to the philosophy of language as illustrated 
in his own use of it, in a more effective manner 
than is otherwise possible. ... A real under¬ 
standing of grammar, however, he can g<Jt sooner 
and more surely in connexion with his own 
tongue than anywhere else, if his attention is first 
directed to that which most needs to be learned, 
unencumbered with burdensome dotails, and if a 
clear method is followed, with abuudanoe of illus¬ 
tration. English grammar can in this way be 
made to pay back, with interest, the debt which it 
owes to Latin.” 

Professor Whitney’s treatment of the 
essentials of English grammar is always 
fresh, and often quite new. He begins with 
the sentence and its division into subject 
and predicate before taking np the “ parts of 
speech.” This, though not new, is still the 
true method of procedure, and simplifies the 
further consideration of case. Derivation is 
dealt with among the details pertaining to 
the classification and inflexion of the noun, 
adjective, verb, &c. We quite agree with 
Dr. Whitney in his treating the gender of 
English nouns as a “matter of derivation.” 

The strongest part of the work under 
notice is the logical mode in which the 
author has presented the essential facts of 
Euglish grammar before the learner; tlie 
weakest is the historical treatment of bis 
subject. For the latter the Professor is not 
altogether so well qualified as for the former, 
nor does it seem to have been his intention 
to give his work a philological character 
(though a reference is now and then made 
to the original meaning or form of a word). 
But this weakness often appears where we 
least expect it, as in the treatment of the 
adverbial expression “by fifties,” &c. (p. 93, 

§ 214). A slight knowledge of older usages 
would have shown the writer bow such 
phrases ought to be explained. 

The old slip-shod grammarians tried to 
shuffle out of many difficult constructions 
by asserting that they were contracted or 
elliptical ; and we are sorry to find (onp. 78, 

§ 186) Dr. Whitney endeavouring to make 
a similar but vain attempt at an explanation. 
To account for the origin of the phrase 
such as in “I love such as love ine,” our 
author is compelled to say that it is a 
contracted or shortened expression for “ I 
love such persons as those are who love me.” 
We deny that these longer phrases have 
occurred, in order of time, before the shorter 
expressions; while from historical grammar 
wo know exactly how this construction 
arose by one relative replacing another. 

On p. 78, § 187, “amore remarkable con¬ 
traction ” is noticed, and “ there is not a 
man here but knows it” is explained as a 
contraction for “ there is not a man here but 
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one who knows." Here again, the explana¬ 
tion, though ingenious, is untrue, for a refer¬ 
ence to the older forms of English shows, 
beyond a doubt, that the uncontracted ex¬ 
pression exists only in the mind, and not in 
the words of the speaker or writer. We 
know that, in the fourteenth century, but 
replaced the older that ne (— that not), and 
the parallel texts of the Cursor Mundi now 
being published by the Early English Text 
Society supply chapter and verse in proof of 
this statement. 

We quite agree with Dr. Whitney that a 
knowledge of past usages is necessary to 
explain the present usages of a language, 
and it is from a thorough appreciation of 
this fact that we could have wished that 
chapter xvii. of the present work had been 
left unwritten. 

Notwithstanding the slight blemishes that 
have, in no carping spirit, been pointed out, 
we can cordially recommend these “ Essen¬ 
tials of English Grammar ” to all interested 
in grammatical teaching. 

Richabd Mobkis. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

Julien VApostat et sa Philosophie du Poly- 

theisme. Par H.-Adrien Naville. (Paris : 

Sandoe et Fiscbbaoher, 1877.) 

A ciiabacteb whose merits have been the 
■subject of no little contention between divines 
and historians ; whom the Fathers system¬ 
atically condemned and the freethinkers of 
the last century indiscriminately landed ; for 
whom theologians like Milman can find 
apology and even encomium, but whom 
Auguste Comte, in his Calendar, marked out 
for solemn reprobation, must always be an 
interesting study. That a prince distin¬ 
guished bv more than ordinary intellectual 
■powers, of lofty aims and austere morality, 
one educated in the full light of Christian 
doctrine as professed by Constantine and ex¬ 
pounded at Nicaea, should deliberately re¬ 
trograde into the adoption of a worn-out 
creed at which a Polybius, a Cicero, and a 
Strabo had laughed, and should find supreme 
delight in sacrificing white bulls, exploring 
entrails, and pouring forth libations, is a 
phenomenon which historians of the calibre 
of Joseph Milner can contemplate only with 
blank dismay. 

Much that contributes to the solution of 
this problbme historique, as M. Naville rightly 
designates it, is undoubtedly to be found in 
Julian’s peculiar idiosyncracy and in the 
circumstances of his early life. We have 
but to recall that he was possessed by tem¬ 
perament with a Greek-like love of the 
beautiful in nature; that he was one to whom 
the “ old divinities ” shone through a golden 
mist of poetry and antiquity; that he had 
learned from Mardonius in early youth to 
admire the genius and philosophy of ancient 
Athens, an admiration which maturer study 
only deepened and enhanced ; that the elo¬ 
quence of Libanius drew him still further on 
in the pursuit of Hellenic culture, while the 
theurgic skill of Maximus appealed to his 
imagination, and the lessons of Aedesius 
familiarised him with the new eclecticism, 
and his sympathy with paganism is already 
half explained. It is certain, again, that 
the aspect under which Christianity pre¬ 


sented itself to his view must have been 
singularly repellant. The lives of his nearest 
relatives had been mercilessly sacrificed to 
the suspicions of his Christian uncle. He 
had seen Arian and Athanasian engaged in 
furious conflict until the streets of the chief 
cities of the East ran with blood. Constan¬ 
tins himself exhibited in his religious creed 
a strange compound of Christian doctrine 
and contemptible superstition; while in 
that great city where the new frith first 
bore its name, its primitive austerity was 
fast disappearing amid the all-pervading 
Syrian voluptuousness. For Antioch, in¬ 
deed, as he compared its luxury and de¬ 
bauchery with the standard of morality at 
Athens in the days of Pericles, or oven with 
that which obtained amid the Celtic rusticity 
of his favourite Lntetia, Julian did not 
hesitate to express his aversion and contempt. 

In the evidence thus afforded of repelling 
and attracting influences, operating with 
exceptional potency on Julian individually 
or in the age in which he lived, most writers 
have been content to find an adequate ex¬ 
planation of his relapse into paganism. M. 
Naville’s treatise, however, supplies us with 
much that materially contributes towards a 
truer historical apprehension of the circum¬ 
stances. He has devoted careful study both 
to Julian’s own writings and those of the 
contemporary authorities, and has also duly 
familiarised himself with the conclusions of 
modern writers on his subject, such as 
Neander, Strauss, Baur, and Semisch. He 
makes, however, no reference to the more re¬ 
cent and elaborate treatise of J. F. A. Miicke. 

The opening chapters set the more obvious 
causes of Julian’s antagonism to Christi¬ 
anity briefly but very clearly before us. In 
the first place, he early fell under the spell 
of Neo-Platonism, and therewith embraced 
the theory of the pre-existence of the soul 
as an emanation from the Deity, and not, as 
the Christian Fathers taught, created at the 
physical birth; while, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, he believed that 
at death the soul was re-absorbed into the 
divine principle, and its personality ceased. 
He looked, again, on the disregard which 
Christianity avowed for nationality as an 
impracticable effort to set aside the unalter¬ 
able distinctions of natnre. Nations, he 
declares in the Misopogon, can no more 
change their peculiar characteristics and 
institutions than the different species of the 
vegetable world can fail to reproduce their 
distinguishing features. Of this he con¬ 
sidered the evident incapacity for science and 
philosophy of those western nations which 
Rome had subdued to offer decisive proof. 
The national and the traditional are identical. 
As the different peoples represent so many 
genera of the human race, so the deity to 
whom each nation pays especial worship 
represents the “idea” of the national genius, 
an “ idea” which the nation’s characteristic 
institutions faithfully reflect. Upon Judaism, 
regarded from this point of view, he could 
look with toleration, as the maintenance of 
a national faith ; but the “ Galilaeans ” were, 
by their own avowal, essentially innovators 
and destroyers. So far as his own religious 
belief is to be inferred, he would appear to 
have maintained, in a qualified sense, the 
personality of the gods of the Greek mytho¬ 


logy, but without the ancient anthropo¬ 
morphism. 

The doctrine, however, to which M. 
Naville accords the greatest prominence is 
Julian’s Sun-worship, a cult which, as asso- 
ciated with the Oriental deity Mithra, is the 
object of such frequent denunciation on the 
part of Christian writers of the third and 
fourth centuries. To Julian the Sun-god 
was his tutelary deity; he held the great 
centre of heat and light to be a grand me- 
diatory principle linking together the 
Platonic world of pure intelligences (the 
world of “ ideas ”) and the sensible, visible 
world around us. M. Naville considers (a 
view already hinted at in Maurice’s Philo¬ 
sophy of the First Six Centuries') that in 
this theory we have a direct imitation of the 
cardinal Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
and observes that the terminology which 
Julian employs to define the celestial natnre 
of his deity bears a remarkable resemblance 
to that which the Fathers of the period em¬ 
ploy with respect to the Logos. The Sun- 
god was, in fact, opposed by Julian, as an 
object of worship, to the Ik <j>ur6c of 
Athanasius; a view which his well-known 
criticism, preserved by Cyril (Adv. Julian., 
book x.), to the effect that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel was the first to teach Christ's 
divinity, appears very remarkably to con¬ 
firm. 

M, Naville entirely restricts his observa¬ 
tions to the age of Julian himself. Otherwise 
it would have been quite pertinent to his 
enquiry had he taken occasion to point out 
the extent to which this worship of Mithra 
made its way in the Empire, not only among 
the adherents of paganism, but even among 
Christian communities. As regards the 
former, M. Gaston Boissier, in his Religion 
romaine d’Auguste aux Antonins (ii., 417), 
inclines to the conclusion that at the fall of 
the Empire the expounders of the declining 
paganism had theoretically adopted the be¬ 
lief that Mithra was the sole true deity; 
while, with respect to the Christians, we 
have it on the authority of Leo the Great 
himself (Migne, Patrologia, liv., 94) that 
even in his day many at Rome were wont 
when ascending the steps of St. Peter b to 
join in sacred worship, to turn and mare 
their solemn obeisance to the Sun-god in the 
heavens. , , 

Our limits preclude our here noting the 
many other points of interest illustrated® 
M. Naville’s valuable treatise. “ Comprendm 
la pensee de Julien,” he truly says, “ c es 
comprendre toute une epoque de l’histoire 
intellectual de l'humanite.” Not the leas 
remarkable are the singular resemblances 
that Julian’s speculations offer to theoriesi ° 
far more recent date—his adoration of th 
great centre of our planetary system 

modern science derives all terrestrial forces 
and existences) as the true lord and pT 
of life ; his theory of the immutability 
national characteristics, landing us 
elusions that inevitably point to a certa 
“ survival of the fittest; ” his mt a , 
in his estimate of human destiny; a 
finally, his view of pagan ceremont 
something which it was expedient . ^ 

necessary to maintain as an aid to minas , •„ 
gross to conceive a purely spiritual worn r 
J. Bass Mro- UBOgg ‘ 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Pauline. By L. B. Walford. In Two 
Volumes. (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1877.) 

Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles Thynne. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1877.) 

Heir to Trco Fortunes. By the Author of 
“The Life of the Moselle.” In Three 
Volumes. (London: Remington & Co., 
1877.) 

Em; or Spells and Counter-Spells. By M. 
Bramston. (London: Marcus Ward & 
Co., 1877.) 

A Modem Minister. Vol. I. (Edinburgh : 

W. Blackwood A Sons, 1877.) 

Pauline fully sustains the favourable impres¬ 
sion produced by the writer’s former story, 
Mr. Smith, a Part of his Life, in which 
the very simplicity of the materials em¬ 
ployed and of the effects aimed at gave a 
stamp of freshness and finish too commonly 
lacking in far more elaborated novels. In 
this new effort the same qualities are notice¬ 
able, as well as the faculty for observing 
certain types of society, which to a more 
careless eye would present no salient points 
to be seized and tabulated. It is compara¬ 
tively easy to draw an ideal portrait of a 
superior or romantic character markedly 
unlike any person one ever meets, but to 
take a perfectly commonplace mortal out of 
a crowd, and so to set him before a reader 
that the truthfulness of the presentation 
shall be at once recognised, and the indivi¬ 
dual become a personal acquaintance, this 
is art. Sir Walter Scott, in all his long 
gallery of portraits, has given us but two 
genuinely ideal or romantic ones, the 
Master of Ravenswood, and Rebecca of 
York; but it is in Dandie Dinmont, 
Andrew Fairservice, Dugald Dalgetty, 
Richie Moniplies, and the like, that we 
more certainly perceive the master’s hand. 
In Pauline there are three or four such 
individualised portraits of a conventional 
class, and the reader is left to find out their 
characteristics from their actions and dia¬ 
logue, instead of being supplied with long 
explanatory descriptions by the author, in 
the spirit of that rudimentary art which 
supplies lack of graphic power by writing 
“This is a lion,” “This is a man,” under 
the object depicted. The least successful of 
these portraits, however, is the principal 
male personage of the story, Ralph Blundell, 
the wild squire who has got a name for being 
dangerous company, and who is as plainly 
drawn from mere imagination as the other 
figures are from keen social insight. The 
■weakness of construction which was observ¬ 
able in Mr. Smith reappears in the later 
story, which is also made up rather of a com¬ 
bination of clever episodes than of one con- 
verging plot, so that there is little interest 
elicited by the narrative proper, and the 
attention is too exclusively directed to the 
dialogue. One thing further is to be said 
m favour of Pauline, that it has succeeded in 
the wellnigl impossible task of putting a 
“ rl y n ew Minna and Brenda on paper, 
the resemblance is unmistakeable, and yet 
here is no sense of triteness or plagiarism 
amused by it, nor even by the perhaps yet 
c oaer relation between the heroine, of French 


Huguenot descent, and some of those women 
sketched for us by the authors of Mademoi¬ 
selle Mori and of the Hotel du Petit St. Jean. 
For one touch at the end, art and truth have 
been consulted more than the tastes of the 
ordinary novel-reader. Blundell, who has 
entered into a kind of engagement with 
Pauline on the understanding that he is not 
to claim her till he has reformed his ways, 
breaks his neck riding a steeplechase in 
Paris on Sunday—a much more probable 
termination to such a career than purging, 
and leaving sack, and living cleanly, as a 
nobleman should do. 

Lady Charles Thynne has got a good 
motive for the backbone of her story, and 
begins it well, but fails in working it out 
consistently. A very young and pretty girl, 
an only and much-petted child, falls in love 
with a grave poet and novelist, much her 
senior in years, who in turn is passionately 
attached to her, and they marry. He brings 
her home to a dreary moorland grange near 
the Border, where his mother and her com¬ 
panion, two stiff, elderly women, have been 
long resident. The bride, who has no 
charms but those of youth, beauty, and 
animal liking for her husband, is depicted 
as childish, petulant, discourteous, selfish, 
and inconsiderate to the last degree, and all 
this part of the story is very well told, as 
also is the natural result produced on the 
conduct of her stern and formal, though far 
more estimable mother-in-law. But now a 
new element comes in. Stuart Leslie, her 
husband, had privately married a young 
Italian girl in Florence, many years before, 
unknown even to his mother, of whom he 
stands in awe. This first wife died in the 
first twelvemonth of her marriage, leaving 
an infant daughter. And soon after the 
second wife has come to her new home, the 
daughter, now of marriageable age, turns 
up in company with her old nurse and an 
English friend, in search of her father, at 
his house. Rejected as an impostor by all 
the ladies, in the absence of Mr. Leslie him¬ 
self, she returns to London, and is fetched 
back thence by her father, who has given 
his second wife no information as to his in¬ 
tentions. Accordingly, when she learns 
that her mother-in-law has got a telegram 
announcing their coming, Maud Leslie ab¬ 
sconds under pretence of paying a visit, and 
goes off to a lady friend in Durham, not 
returning thence till her mother-in-law is 
dead, and her step-daughter stricken for 
death with consumption. She devotes her¬ 
self to nursing the girl, removed to Torquay, 
till she dies, but never gets straight with 
her husband again, owing to his reserved and 
unbending disposition ; and the end of the 
book is huddled up by telling the reader 
that she survived him and her parents, and, 
refusing many eligible offers, devoted herself 
as a widow to continuing various charit¬ 
able works set on foot by her friend 
in Durham. Such is an outline of the 
story. Its failure is that the author asks 
our sympathy for her heroine as having 
been unjustly shut out in all respects from 
her husband’s confidence, as well in his 
literary and business concerns as in that 
old story which he had hidden even from 
his mother; but she has herself depicted 
Maud Leslie as so uniformly babyish, wrong- 
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headed, ill-tempered, and grossly self-seeking 
in her every act and word, that no sensible 
human being could treat her as better than 
a toy, since not even a rudimentary notion 
of duty exists in her nature for a moralist 
or a religious teacher to work upon. The 
other point which is inconsistently worked 
out is that Stuart Leslie is represented as 
even gushing in the passionate endearments 
he lavishes on Maud during courtship and 
early marriage; and that this does not 
square with the incapacity ascribed to him 
later of so breaking through his natural 
haughty reserve as to achieve a frank re¬ 
conciliation with a wife whom he still loves, 
and who has at last confessed herself in the 
wrong. It might be perfectly true to repre. 
sent him as never acknowledging his own 
share of blame for the quarrel, and never 
raising her to the level of a real helpmate 
and confidant; but as jealousy does not 
practically form an element in the mis¬ 
understanding, there would not in real life 
be such an entire change of relation. And 
as all the other scenes and characters in the 
book are mere background for the married 
pair, the story has no claims to attention 
but such as are based on Stuart and Maud, 
who are failures, though much conscien¬ 
tious labour has been bestowed on them; for 
there is quite as great an improbability 
committed by making Maud Leslie, detest¬ 
ing sedentary occupation, delighting in open- 
air exercise, utterly untrained and, as pre¬ 
viously noted, thoroughly selfish, suddenly 
become the patient, devoted, skilful nurse 
of a stepdaughter as old as herself. It is 
just barely possible, though not at all likely, 
that maternal instinct might transform such 
a woman on behalf of a baby of her own ; 
but no one who has any acquaintance with 
sick-nursing will accept such an instance as 
is offered in this story. Spasmodic episodes 
of fussy attention, intercalated in habitual 
neglect, would be nearer the practical result. 

Heir to Tivo Fortunes, seemingly its 
author’s first venture in fiction, may be 
most readily described as a story modelled 
on the lines of the late Mr. Smedley’s tales, 
notably Frank Fairleigh, to which it bears 
no inconsiderable resemblance in style, and 
even at times in diction, though not in such 
a fashion as to justify any charge of 
plagiarism. There is promise in it, and 
even some measure of performance, and its 
chief literary defect, more observable in 
the first volume than in the last two, is 
a superabundance of incident and episode, 
the former peculiarity making it seem long 
in reading, and the latter tending to draw 
off attention from the main narrative by 
introducing matter which does not aid in 
the evolution of the plot. These are mis¬ 
takes often found in young writers, which a 
little experience will readily correct, and 
are, at worst, errors on the right side, since 
poverty of incident is much the commoner 
and less excusable fault. The close of the 
story is out of keeping with the earlier part, 
and might have been ordered otherwise more 
advisedly. It does not merely cause dis¬ 
satisfaction, but is faulty in itself, artisti¬ 
cally regarded, since not led up to as in any 
sense necessary to the evolution of the plot 
or idea of the tale. 

Miss Bramston belongs to the school of 
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•writers whose living chief is Miss Yonge, 
and resembles her in many qualities of 
her work, notably in being uniformly cul¬ 
tured, ladylike, and wholesome, and not 
without an element of quiet humour. Em 
does not mark any positive advance on Miss 
Bramston’s previous efforts, but on the other 
hand she fairly sustains the position she has 
reached, and it is rather the triteness of the 
main situation of her story—a fresh version 
of the Lord of Burleigh—than any defect iu 
handling her materials, which prevents a 
reader from setting it higher. The character 
of the heroine is cleverly conceived, and 
very consistently worked out. There may 
be reasonable doubts entertained as to its 
probability in real life under the given cir¬ 
cumstances, but regarded purely as an ideal 
sketch, there is nothing extravagant about 
it, and it is entirely in keeping from first to 
last. So, too, the machinery by which a 
temporary alienation of the hero from Em 
is brought about, as also that which leads to 
the defeat of the schemer, is well managed, 
though there is too much melodramatic 
straining of probabilities in the scene where 
the reunion is actually effected. Some of 
the minor characters are also well drawn, 
and there are at least suggestions of more 
power than Miss Bramston has yet actually 
exhibited, in the slightly-indicated contrast 
of Abbott and Jane Devon, the practical and 
high-minded, but not markedly intellectual, 
clergyman, and bis equally high-minded, 
but more theoretical and sceptical, wife. It 
may be that these portraits, if more elabo¬ 
rated, would not achieve all their promise, 
but there is more in them than in the lead¬ 
ing personages of the story. 

The completion of the first volumo of 
A Modern Minister does not, so far, tend to 
alter tho verdict pronounced on its earlier 
instalments. There are still—and in a more 
marked degree as the story progresses—the 
overcrowding of the canvas with a multi¬ 
tude of superfluous figures ; the same broken 
reminiscences of previous writers, chiefly 
the late Lord Lytton in his final stage ; the 
same irrelevant episodes and wordy digres¬ 
sions, aiming at realism of effect, but not 
achieving it; and, above all, the same too 
visible effort to be smart atid epigrammatic, 
as well as profound and philosophical, in 
almost every page, but without attaining 
more than a certain stagey cleverness. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Under the Balkans, bv Robert Jasper More 
(Henry S. King and Co.), is well worthy of 
perusal as containing the evidence of an impartial 
investigator concerning the circumstances of the 
Bulgarian atrocities of last year. Mr. More 
visited Turkey in the autumn of 1876, and 
making Philippopolis his head-quarters, proceeded 
to Tatar-Bazardjik, Batak, Otlu-Keui, and all the 
other scenes of the principal massacres, aud ob¬ 
tained information on the spot from survivors 
about the events that took place. The result of 
his enquiries was a full confirmation of Mr. 
Baring’s Report, on which he bestows well-de¬ 
served praise for its thorough faithfulness, and of 
the reports received through the English news¬ 
paper correspondents. The terrible details look 
even more ghastly on reperusal after a lapse of 
time, and remind us that it was no mere senti¬ 
mental feeling which stirred the heart of England 


so deeply when they were first reported. They 
rival, if they do not surpass, the deeds of Nana 
Sahib. The evidence in some cases is given in 
the words of the witnesses, who were either the 
sufferers themselves or were present at the time; 
and it would be hard to find in the annals of the 
Inquisition anything that would outdo the descrip¬ 
tion of the torture employed to extract fnlse 
evidence, or of tho impaling and roasting of a 
victim by the order and under the eyes of Achrnet 
Aga. The book, which is pleasantly written, is 
relieved by descriptions of Bulgarian customs and 
of the aspect of the localities visited, and contains 
a good account of the excellent Bulgarian schools 
in the towns and villages, and valuablo statistics 
relating to the employment of tho relief funds. It 
is accompanied by a map of the district and 
illustrations taken from photographs. As regards 
the political sympa'hies of the Bulgarians, Mr. 
Moro reports—“ When asked if they would like 
the Kussiaus to come over, the farmers universally 
replied that they wanted the English; ” and 
speaking of the rapid spread of the educational 
movement in Bulgaria, and the consequent pro¬ 
bability that there will be no lack of elements 
for local self-government in Roumelia, if only the 
moral and material resources of the country are 
allowed free development, he adds:— 

“ It seems a pity that, while the Russians were 
helping this movement, the English were denying the 
qualification of the Bulgarians to govern themselves, 
and, as a consequence, the educated youth of tho host 
families should be entoring their own neighbourhoods 
with the Russians, throwing in their lot with thorn, 
because the English, whose influence and institutions 
they so much prefer, could not anticipate the 
Russians in helping them.” 

The Barents Relics recovered in the. Summer of 
1876 by Charles L. IV. Gardiner, Esq., and pre¬ 
sented to the Dutch Government; described by 
J. K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Archivist at 
the Hague. (Trubner.) In 1506 a Dutch ship's 
company, with William Barendsz as pilot, wintered 
on shore near the northern extremity of Novaya 
Zemlya, and in tho following spring they went 
away in their boats, leaving their house and an 
immense quantity of gear behind them. Nearly 
300 years passed away before anyone again 
visited the spot; but in 1871 the Norwegian 
Captain Carlson reached the Ice Haven of Ba¬ 
rendsz, and brought home a large collection of 
most interesting relics, which were deposited in 
the Naval Museum at the Hague. Mr. De Jonge 
wrote a Report on these relics, an abstract of 
which, with a descriptive list of the relics, is 
given by Lieut. Koolemans Beynen in his Intro¬ 
duction to the Voyages of Barendsz, recently 
issued by tho Hakluyt Society. Last year Mr. 
Charles Gardiner, in his yacht the Glowworm, 
also visited the winter-quarters of Barendsz, made 
diligent search, and brought home many more 
relics, which he presented to the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. De Jonge made a second Report on 
this second batch of relics, a translation of which 
has now been published by Messrs. Trubner. But 
the first relics brought home by Carlsen were the 
most interesting. The most curious articles in 
Mr. Gardiner’s collection are a wooden stamp with 
seal, a leaden inkstand, eighteen tallow candles 
(undoubtedly the oldest in the world), the ship's 
flag, and a manuscript notice which Barendsz left 
behind in a powder horn. It is signed by Heems- 
kerck, the captain, and William Barendsz, the 
pilot, the latter signature having been until now 
unknown. The courteous act of Mr. Gardiner in 
presenting these relics to their Government has 
been warmly acknowledged by the Dutch nation. 

The Great Captain: an Eventful Chapter in 
Sjwmish History, by Ulick Ralph Burke; and 
Stories from Italian History, by E. Montgomerie 
Ranking. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) If it bo true that the Life of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova has never yet been written in English, 
Mr. Burke may be congratulated upon his oppor¬ 
tunity. He makes some parade of his original 
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authorities in Spanish and Italian; and be occa¬ 
sionally inserts a learned note. The general re¬ 
sult, however, may be classed rather with the 
better sort of “ boys' boobs ” than as an in¬ 
dependent study in biography. The tone of 
eulogy is high-pitched, hut not more so than is 
befitting its hero. Indeed, the “Great Captain” 
presents almost a unique figure in history. He 
united the chivnlric valour of a mediaeval knight 
to the far-seeing strategy of a modem general; 
and he won the first military reputation in a war¬ 
like age without degenerating to the part of a 
soldier of fortune. In giving us this sketch of so 
extraordinary a man, Mr. Burke has done hit 
work carefully and well. We could have spared 
some of his allusions to contemporary events, and 
perhaps more might have been made of the parallel 
suggested with the Duke of Wellington. Both 
these great warriors conducted their campaigns with 
forces much inferior to those of the enemy; both 
weTe badly supported at home ; and they both con¬ 
quered decisively in the end only by the exercise of 
consummate patience. But here the parallel ends. 
In place of the honoured old age of Wellington, 
Gonsalvo was rewarded with the ingratitude and 
envy of his king, and died, it has been hinted, of 
a broken heart. Mr. Montgomerie Rankings little 
book is somewhat similar in design, but of a less 
pretentious scope. He tells in as many chapters 
seven of the better known episodes in the contused 
annals of mediaeval Italy. It cannot be said 
that he has been entirely successful in distin¬ 
guishing the cross threads of intrigue between the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines, between the Germans, 
the French and the Spaniards, and between the 
rival cities of Upper Italy, which constitute the 
warp and woof of his subject-matter. But there 
can never be too many of these popular tales, 
which are well calculated to lead the reader on to 
the serioua study of history. 

Abhandlungen zu Shakespenre. Von Karl Elze. 
(Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses.) These 
essays, which originally appeared in the Jahrbtit.'srr 
der Deutechen Shakespearo-GeseUschaft, are those 
wit h which English readers are already acquainted 
through tho translation published by Messrs 
Macmillan and Co., together with one or two ol 
more special interest to German Shaksperestudents. 
“ Der Shakespoare-Dilettantismus ” contains t 
vigorous criticism of the Shakespeoromanie ot 
the poet Benedix; when the fly had been buzzing 
around Shakspere's serene head it was perhaps a 
duty to break the tiy upon a wheel. 

Underbrush. By James T. Fields. (Boston: 
Osgood.) A pleasant book of genial essays and 
sketches of life. The author has quick observa¬ 
tion both for pathos and humour, and blend* 
them with excellent common-sense, and practical 
advice. The first essay is called “ My Friends 
Library,” and is full of amusing chit-chat about 
well-known authors and books, chiefly drawn 
from autograph letters, and from inscriptions and 
marginal notes in tho volumes themselves; letters 
from Walter Scott, Samuel Johnson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 0. Bronte, Coleridge, De Quinceyand 
Burns, are among the number, and the whole 
essay is like a pleasant talk with a well-informed 
friend over well-filled shelves. An anecdote about 
the plays of Shakspere told without any malice of 
an old Boston gentleman is worth repeating even 
at tho risk of its being already known. 

“ The excellent old gentleman having confessed to 
L. G. that he had never found time during his busy 
life to read the ‘immortal plays,’ was advised to do 
so during the winter then approaching. In the spnng 
G. called and asked if he had read any of the pie.r*- 
Yes, he replied, he had read them all. ‘ Do you live 
them ? ’ ventured G., feeling his way anxiously to »a 
opinion. ‘ Like them ! ’ replied the old man with dif¬ 
fusive ardour, ‘that is not the word, sir! They* 1 * 
glorious, sir; far beyond my expectation, sir! Ther 
are not twenty men in Boston, sir, who could have 
written those plays! ’ ” 

There is a delightful paper on “ Botheraoms 
People,” which may possibly have the effect o 
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rousing some of us to a consciousness of burdens 
which we have hitherto endured with unconscious 
fortitude; but the execrations uttered against 
those specially bothersome people who will insist 
on tormenting luckless children with questions are 
not too strong. There are also amusing papers 
on “Diamonds and Pearls,” on “Getting llome 
Again,” and on “ How to Rough it." "We cor¬ 
dially hope that the modest name and appearance 
of the little volume will not deter readers from 
finding out its freshness, fun and worth. 

Faett about Sherry. By Henry Vizetelly, 
(Ward, Lock and Oo.) Mr. Vizetelly has sup¬ 
plemented his compendious remarks upon the 
“ Wines of the World ” in general with some 
“ Facts about Sherry ” in particular, and a very 
useful publication it is likely to prove. Never 
was there a time when such a determined set was 
made agamst sherry by all classes of detractors, 
and certainly never was there a time when so 
much that is “ sherry ” only in name was foisted 
upon a credulous public. The changes that have 
occurred in the prevailing taste, even within the 
experience of a young man, are quite extraordinary. 
Not thirty years ago, to the ordinary consumer 
anything that was strong and sweet and brown, 
that was not brandy, did duty for sherry. Then 
came a time, about ten years ago, when an awful 
and nauseous liquid was the fashion, which was 
called “ dry sherry ; ” it was not sweet, it is true, 
but there its merits ended; its bouquet was that 
of a photographer’s atelier, and its taste indescrib¬ 
ably nasty; nobody liked it, everyone drank it. 
Now the rage appears to be for “ natural wines,” 
and upon these hear Mr. Vizetelly. In comment¬ 
ing upon the natural wines of Jerez, which are 
understood to contain no added spirit, he says:— 
“The natural wines of which I speak are not the 
wines commonly advertised in England at low 
rates under that designation. Jerez wines perfectly 
free from spirit cannot possibly be sold cheap in 
England, because they require to be at least five 
yean old ; whereas the wines offered as natural are 
generally yonng, unripe wines, whose fermentation has 
not terminated, and which come far more frequently 
from Seville or La Mancha than from the Jerez dis¬ 
trict. Such wines are necessarily unwholesome, for 
heat revives their fermentative action, which com¬ 
pletes itself in that delicate organisation, the human 
stomach.” 

The reason why an Englishman is so often de¬ 
ceived in the matter of sherry is that he has 
no sound criterion to go by; and that is just 
what he will be assisted to obtain by studying 
this little book. He will learn that Manzanilla 
only develops the peculiar bitter aromatic flavour 
by which it is distinguished in its fourth or fifth 
year; and he will argue very justly that, if such is 
the case, Manzanilla cannot be sold in England at 
from 3Q». to 35*. a dozen. He will think less of 
the “scare” about gypsum when he finds that 
quite as much of this innocuous substance enters 
into a pint-and-a-half of Burton bitter beer as 
into any bottle of sherry in existence. Finally, 
be will be convinced that a “ fine old” sherry at 
20*. to 25*. is an impossibility ; “ a cheap sherry 
must necessarily be a young undeveloped wine, 
liable to get out of order the moment it is moved.” 
Mr. Vizetelly thinks that a fair wine of the proper 
•ge, with a minimum of spirit added, cannot be 
shipped under 22 1. the butt, whereas so keen is 
the competition that shipments of new wines 
are made at present at so low a rate as from 12/. 
to 141. The real sherry, properly blended, kept 
sufficiently long, and not over-dosed with added 
•pint, is perfectly wholesome. What is not 
wholesome is sherry in an immature state, to 
which an excess of spirit has to be added to make 
it “safe.” The wine, therefore, is not to be 
blamed, but those who think they can purchase 
it in a wholesome condition at a price below its 
proper value. 

We have received the first volume of Dr. 
Robert Brown’s The Countries of the World 
(OaeseU, Petter and Galpin), which promises to 


l 36 a most entertaiuiug and instructive geography’. 
The work begins by telling what was known of 
the world a thousand years ago; then goes on to 
describe how it has gradually been discovered, 
till we reach the still unknown corners of it 
which remain to he explored in the nineteenth 
century. The descriptions of particular regions 
begin with the fascinating subject of the Tolar 
world ; from that an easy gradation leads to the 
fur countries of North America, thence to the 
Dominion of Canada, and across to British 
Columbia, Vancouver Island, and California. 
With all these countries the author himself is 
personally acquainted, so that he is able to enliven 
his pages with capital sketches and anecdotes 
from his own experiences, infusing these liberally 
along with the more matter-of-fact geographical 
data, so as to make the book a most readable one. 
The work is most profusely illustrated with fine 
woodcuts. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Under the editorship of Mr. John Morlev, and 
with the general title Men of Letters, Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. propose to issue a series of 
short hooks which shall tell people what is most 
worth knowing as to the life, character, works, 
and position in literary history of some of the 
eat English writers. The following have already 
en promised: Spenser, by the Dean of St. Paul’s ; 
Bunyan, by Mr. J. A. Iroude; Wordsworth, hy 
Mr. Goldwin Smith; Milton, by Mr. Mark Patti- 
son; Burns, hy Principal Skairp; Johnson, hy Mr. 
Leslie Stephen; Scott, by Mr. R. II. Hutton; 
Shelley, by Mr. J. A. Symonds; Gibbon, by Mr. 
J. Cotter Morison; and Swift, hy the Editor. 

The prize of 6000 roubles offered in 1874 hy 
the Russian Government for the best book on the 
History of Cavalry has, as we were before given 
to understand, been awarded to Lieut.-Col. George 
T. Denison, Commanding the Governor General's 
Body-Guard in Canada, whose work, it may be 
remembered, was recently published hy Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Miss Betham-Edwards is engaged upon a 
monograph on “ Jean Revnaud, French philo¬ 
sopher and mystic,” one of the most original and 
pathetic figures in French literature, and little 
known here. It was Schopenhauer who recog¬ 
nised Reynaud’s great intellectual qualities in 
Germany. 

The Ipswich Journal of November 5 will re¬ 
print in its valuable series of “ Suffolk Notes and 
Queries” the Journal of William Dowsing, of 
Stratford, Parliamentary visitor, appointed under 
a warrant from the Earl of Manchester for de¬ 
molishing the superstitious pictures and ornaments 
of churches, &c., within the county of Suffolk in 
1043-4. The. Journal has grown extremely scarce 
both in the original edition and in Parker’s reprint 
of 1844. 

Professor W. K. Clifford, F.R.S., is now 
delivering at University College a very interest¬ 
ing course of lectures on Quaternions. One main 
object of the course is to bring the physical appli¬ 
cations of Quaternions as much as possible within 
the reach of mathematicians of moderate attain¬ 
ments. 

An inaugural lecture on one of the newest 
of new subjects demands a brief word of 
notice. Dr. C. P. Tiele has long been known to 
the inner circle of theological students as an 
energetic advocate of his favourite subject—the 
comparative history of religions. After long years 
of waiting, his exertions have been rewarded hy 
the establishment of a Chair for “the history of 
religions in general” in the University of Leyden. 
The interest of Dr. Tiele's appointment is heigh¬ 
tened by the fact that he is the first member of 
the “ Remonstrant ” (Arminian) communion who 
has been admitted into any academical theological 
faculty. The subject of his inaugural lecture 


(delivered October 10) is “ The Gains of Assyrio- 
logy for the Comparative History of Religions.” 
Alter a sketch of the religious literature discovered 
in the royal library of Assyria, Dr. Tiele exa¬ 
mines in detail the various objections brought 
against Assyriology, and reduces them to their 
real value. His critical tone towards the pioneers of 
Assyriology inspires respect for his judgment, and 
we cannot help wishing that his remarks may meet 
the eye of those whom they most concern. In Eng¬ 
land, more perhaps than in any other country, the 
“ fftshiouahleness ” of a new and promising science, 
and the speculative efforts of publishers, have pro¬ 
duced “ rocks ahead " which unprejudiced histori¬ 
cal students of religions cannot contemplate without 
some uneasiness. Dr. Tiele's interest in philology 
(in the ordinary sense of that word) is second to 
his historical and critical impulse, hut he has not 
taken up his parable on Assyriology without first 
attaining such a knowledge of the characters and 
the language as to enable him to control to some 
extent the results of the professed decipherers. 
A proof of this is given in a note on the divine 
name Nergal, which he renders (with Friedrich 
Delitzsch, hut improving upon Iris argument) 
“ King of the great city.” The lecture concludes 
with a jesting appeal to Semitic philologists not 
to leave the problems of Assyriology to well-mean¬ 
ing but untrained students, but like the invincible 
Sigurd of the legend to carry their less favoured 
brethren through the flaming sea of cuneiform, and 
win the beauteous prize. 

Towards the close of our report of the Con¬ 
gress of German Philologists (Academy, Oct. 27, 
p. 412), the subject of Prof. Savelsberg's paper 
was wrongly given. It was on the Lycian in¬ 
scriptions. 

The King of Sweden and Norway has com¬ 
pleted a dramatic poem, entitled Minne fran 
Ujtsala, the scene of which is successively laid in 
the Cathedral, in Odin's Grove, and in Old Upsala. 
This drama, to which Ivar Hallstrom has written 
the music, is now under rehearsal, and will be 
shortly performed. 

Tns Dutch novelist,Guillaume Egbert Catherine 
Croiset, died at Amersfoort on October 22. He 
was first known hy his St. Jansavond, published 
under the pseudonym of Willein van Rekburgh 
in 1830. This was succeeded by August and by 
Jpheyina, the latter being a story of the Middle 
Ages. In 1844 Croiset published Mijn Reiszak 
(“ My Knapsack ”), a collection of tales. His last 
works, In and Over the Alps, and To the Rhetian 
Alps, were impressions of travel in 1805 and 1806. 
Croiset was horn in 1817. 


TnE October number of Fors Claviyera is one 
of the best, as it is one of the largest, of the series. 
As usual it traverses a great variety of subjects. 
Mr. liuskin begins with the punishment of death 
and the way in which it is regarded, as evidences of 
the development or the decline of a nation, and then 
drifts into a fiery explosion at “ these Manchester 
robbers,” who are “ plotting at last to steal and 
sell for a profit the waters of Thirlmere and the 
clouds of Iielvellyn.” This leads him into Plato’s 
theory of education, and the worse than useless¬ 
ness of science and knowledge without good bring¬ 
ing-up, without a good tendency given to the aim 
and thoughts of the pupil. “ Thus we might put 
a hoy through all the exercises required in this 
passage—through music, arithmetic, geometry and 
astronomy—and yet throughout give him an evil 
‘ leading,’ making all these studies conducive to the 
gratification of ambition or the acquirement of 
wealth. Plato means that we had better leave 
him in total ignorance than do this.” The hits at 
the “ Cockney curly-tailed puppy who yaps and 
snaps in the Nineteenth Century,” and at Mr. 
Ayrton, are excellent specimens of Mr. Ruskin’s 
vials of wrath. The Notes and Correspondence, 
too, at the end are solider than usual, and less 
adorned with figures and balance-sheets with 
which the general public has really no business. 
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The Deutsche Rundschau for October contains 
the beginning of an elaborate study by Herr Kuno 
Fischer of the sources and composition of Goethe’s 
Faust. He traces the treatment and significance 
of the Faust-myth at different periods—to the 
mediaeval spirit it was diabolical-, to the Pro¬ 
testant spirit it was tragic-, to the Renaissance 
spirit it was Titanic : he argues that Goethe real¬ 
ised all these different sides, and used it as an ex¬ 
pression of the modem feeling by asserting that 
the Promethean is not diabolic,” but pre-eminently 
human. In an article on the magnetising of 
animals, Herr Preyer investigates the physio¬ 
logical effects of terror in inducing catalepsy, and 
suspending consciousness in various animals, as 
shown in experiments: he tends to infer that a 
consideration of these results goes far to explain 
some of the phenomena presented by a belief in 
the manifestations of spiritualism. General von 
Hartmann begins a consideration of the connexion 
between the necessities of warfare and the de¬ 
mands of humanitarian feeling: he criticises the 
conclusions of Prof. Bluntschli, who would bring 
warfare under rules of international law, and en¬ 
deavours to prove that warfare must rather be re¬ 
gulated by the ethical conditions of national life, 
and involves a suspension of international law. 
Herr Bamberger writes on “ The Gold of the 
Future,” with reference to the question of cur¬ 
rency, and demonstrates that the fluctuations in 
the value of silver during the last five years have 
rendered a silver standard of currency impossible 
in the future. 

The Rivista Europea of October 10 has an in¬ 
teresting article by Sigor Ugo Fesci on the late 
M. Thiers in connexion with his researches into 
the history of Italy; it tells of his friendship 
with Signor Canestrini and the Marchese Gino 
Oapponi, and his researches into the Florentine 
arcnives for materials for his projected History of 
Florence. Signor Martinetti publishes some 
valuable documents relating to Pope Paul IV., 
his nepotism and his scheme of an Italian league 
against the power of Spain: the documents are 
mostly letters of Cardinal Oarafa and are taken 
from the Roman archives. Signor de Castro pub¬ 
lishes a chapter from a work on Francesco Guic¬ 
ciardini which is soon to appear under the title of 
La Mente di Ouicciardini ; it is founded upon the 
opere inedite which have been recently published. 
The specimen chapter here given us is on Guicciar¬ 
dini’s embassy to Spain in 1511. There is also an 
enquiry by Signor Selmi on the connexion between 
the Atoms of Epicurus and the Atomic Theory of 
modem chemistry. 

Dr. Johann Kaspar Mobikofbb, one of the 
most exact of modem historical scholars in the 
provinces of Swiss literary and ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, died at Zurich, after a long illness, on 
October 17. He was born at Frauenfeld in 1799. 
He was not spared to complete the work on which 
he has lately been engaged, a biography of his 
remarkable fellow-townsman, J. 0. Lavater. In 
1842 he published a Life of the Landammann 
Anderwert, a figure of great importance in the 
history of the Thurgau. He contributed to the 
great Deutsche Worterbuch of the Brothers Grimm. 
From 1850 to 1860 he issued a number of studies 
on the literature and biography of Switzerland in 
the eighteenth century: among others his Elopstock 
in Zurich in dm Jahren 1750 und 1751 ; Vie 
Schweizerische Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts ; and 
Bilder aus dem kirchlichen Leben der Schiceiz. 
He wished to produce complete pictures of three 
of the most characteristic and important repre¬ 
sentatives of the culture and religion of Zurich at 
those important epochs. The first of these, his 
Ulrich Zwingli, nach den urkundlichen Quellen, 
appeared in two volumes in 1867 and 1869 ; and 
the second, J. J. Breitinger und Zurich, ein 
Kulturbild aus der Zeit der Dreissigjcihrigen 
Krieges, in 1873. His Lavater was to have com¬ 
pleted the series. His latest published work was 
the Geschich'e der ecang-lisrhen Eliichtlinge in der 
Schweiz, which appeared last year. It was d:- 


dicated to the University and the City of Zurich, 
as an act of gratitude for the doctor’s title which 
he received from the former, and the citizenship 
bestowed upon him by the latter. 

We understand that the business of Mr. Samuel 
Tinsley, of Southampton Street, which was esta¬ 
blished some six years ago, will in future be carried 
on under the title of Samuel Tinsley and Oo. We 
need hardly say that we wish the new firm every 
success. 

A new popular work on Science, edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown, assisted by a staff of eminent 
writers, will shortly be published in serial form by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin, under the 
title of Science for All. 

Sacred Streams: the Ancient and Modern His • 
tory of the Rivers of the Bible, by Mr. Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S., which was first published 
in 1850, has recently been issued in a second 
edition (Hodder and Stoughton). It is well 
adapted to supply pleasant reading to “ our chil¬ 
dren and domestics on the Lord's Day.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The leading paper in Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
for November describes the present condition of 
the Government Surveys of tne United States— 
those of the Engineer Department under Lieu¬ 
tenant Wheeler in the Western, and of the Topo¬ 
graphical Bureau of the Post Department under 
Mr. W. L. Nicholson in the Eastern, States; to 
this Dr. Stiirmer, of Bromberg, adds an account 
of the growth of lie railway network of the States, 
which at the end of last year extended over not 
less than 77,470 English miles. Both papers are 
illustrated by a fine original map of the Eastern 
States, which distinguishes also the navigable 
rivers and canals. Dr. G. ltadde describes a 
journey made in 1874-75 from Erzerum south to 
the Bin-gbl-dagh, or Mountain of the Thousand 
Lakes, the source - region of the river Aras, 
and his ascent of the summit peak named 
the Demyr-Kala; and gives a full account 
of the flora of this highland region. Ger¬ 
hard Rohlfs contributes an interesting paper on 
the districts of Tekna and Nun, on the Atlantic 
border of the Sahara. Comparing Leopold Panet’s 
account of these districts with that given more 
recently by Joachim Gatell, a Spanish artillery- 
officer who travelled for several years in Morocco, 
he shows that several independent periodical 
streams reach the Atlantic coast between Cape 
Nun and Cape Juby, besides the Wadi Draa, 
which has hitherto been supposed to bo the chief 
drain of this region; ana concludes that the 
Atlantic border of the Sahara is by no means so in¬ 
fertile and waterless as it is usually believed to be. 

The eighth part of the Bulletin de la Soctttt de 
Gdographie de Marseille contains a most interest¬ 
ing note on the country of Uniamuesi, and a chart 
of a new route to this part of the lake region of 
East Africa, by M. Philippe Broyon. The author 
is a Swiss of good family, born at Bex, 
who went to Zanzibar about fourteen years 
ago, and afterwards making his way into the 
interior reached the capital of the chief 
Mirambo of Uniamuesi, who has been de¬ 
scribed by all our recent travellers as the great 
enemy of the Arabs in this part of East Africa, 
and to avoid whose territory Livingstone, Stanley, 
and Cameron were obliged to make wide (Utours. 
M. Broyon, however, found Mirambo quite the 
reverse of hostile to Europeans, concluded blood- 
brotherhood with him, and obtained his daughter 
in marriage. It appears, indeed, from his account 
that the stories we have hitherto received about 
Mirambo from Arab traders have been highly 
coloured to suit their own purposes: in place of 
being an escaped Arab slave, Mirambo proves to 
be the legitimate chief of one of the most power¬ 
ful clans of Uniamuesi and is the head of a strong 
confederation of native tribes. It is also exceed¬ 
ingly important t.) know that a direct and inde¬ 
pendent caravan-route is open from Saadani on 


the Zanzibar coast to his capital, along which 
caravans are protected by Mtrnmbo’a awes, snd 
on which the Arab slave-traders have no in¬ 
fluence. 

Under the title The Provinces of the Equator, 
a summary of the letters and Reports by Colonel 
Gordon of Ms proceedings during the year 1874 
in the region or the Upper Nile about Gondokoro 
has newly been issued at the office of the Egyptian 
General Staff at Cairo. It may be described as the 
first part of a history of the extension of the 
Egyptian dominion over the Upper Nile basin. 

The latest news of Colonel Gordon’s operation? 
are given in a note bv Mr. Horace Waller in the 
Times of October 26, from private sources. 

“A campaign,” he says, “ against the slave traders 
in Darfur and Shaka [or Shegga, S.E. of Darfur] vu 
being vigorously pushed forward under the direction 
of Colonel Gordon, who was at Dura in Darfur 
[Dara?], on July 30. Shaka is the chief point from 
which the desolating razzias emanate which are or¬ 
ganised against the negro tribes. Both in Darfur 
and Shaka things look more hopeful. Aroma, the 
soi-disant Sultan of Shaka, has fled, with a fev fol¬ 
lowers, after being defeated. The town is at pretent 
held by 7,000 or 8,000 armed Blares under slave- 
dealers, all more or less hostile to the Egyptian 
Government; and very much depends upon the aext 
steps with regard to them.” 

Mr. Waller also notes that letters ’written as re¬ 
cently as August 29 at Lake Nyassa have been 
received in London; that Captain Elton and his 
party had arrived at Livingstonia, and, in company 
with Mr. H. B. Ootterill, were about to visit the 
north end of the lake in the Ilala steamer. They 
would then proceed together to explore the coun¬ 
try between that point and Zanzibar, at which 
they hope to arrive some time in December neit. 

The newly-published number of the Journal of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society contains, among other matter, papers on 
the “ vertebrate of the Province of Chihli, with 
Notes on Chinese Zoological Nomenclature,” by 
Dr. von Mollendorff; and on “ Chinese Names for 
Boats and Boat-gear, with Remarks on the Chinese 
use of the Manner’s Compass,” by Dr. Joseph 
Edkins. 

From the Port Elizabeth Telegraph we learn 
that the first expedition of the South African 
Exploration Association was to start in the mid¬ 
dle of October. The members are said to be 
thoroughly well equipped for their important 
enterprise. 

The North China Herald publishes a long letter 
from Cheng-tu, in Szechuen, in which Mr. Gill 
describes a journey which he made last June to 
Sung-pao on the borders of the Koko Nor. From 
Kuan nsien, two days’ journey from Cheug-tu, he 
ascended the Min River, but turned aside ups 
tributary to Li-fan fn, the last Chinese station 
but one m that direction. There he found himself 
among the Mu tribe of the Mao-tsze, who have 
been driven out of the valleys by the Chinese, and 
live chiefly on the tops of mountains. Their 
style of architecture is very like the Thibetan, 
with flat roofs, stone walls with scarcely any 
window, and a sort of upper story over a portion 
of the roof. The official who presides over each 
village is permitted to build a nigh square tower 
to his house, and these are very prominent and 
characteristic features in the villages. From Li- 
fan Mr. Gill returned to the Min. About^four 
days before reaching Sung-pao, and at about 7,000 
feet above the sea, he suddenly came into s plea¬ 
sant country, which lasted till he crossed the 
mountain pass which divides the Min from the 
Lung-ngan-fou. Birds were here very numerous 
and tame; in the mountains were ibex, wild sheep, 
and musk-deer, and two or three days’ journej 
from the road red deer. Sung-pao is the last 
Chinese station but one on the road to the KeW 
Nor, and the population is rapidly increasing 
The Mongols bring in there for sale vast quanti¬ 
ties of skins, deers’ horns, and musk. On hu 
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return Mr. Gill crossed the ridge that divides the 
Min from the Lung-ngan-fou at a height of over 
12,000 feet, and then rapidly descended a beautiful 
valley enclosed by immense pine-covered moun¬ 
tains. 


6EBHAN UNTVBR8ITIE8. 

Tub Bailer Nachrichten publishes an elaborate 
statistical conspectus of the present condition of 
the German universities, among which it includes 
the universities of German-speaking Austria, 
Switzerland, and the Russian Baltic provinces. 
It is founded on a very diligent study of the 
eleventh edition of the Deutsche Universitdts- 
hdender, which appeared last spring, and the com¬ 
parisons are made between the winter semester of 
1873-4 and the summer of 1877. The total 
number of teachers in 1873-4 stood at 2,264 for 
20.471 matriculated students; in the summer of 
1877 these numbers had increased to 2,467 teachers 
and 22,461 students. Thus in 1873-4 there was 
an average of 9'08 students to one teacher, and in 
the summer of the present year 9'15. 

The comparative increase or decrease of adhe¬ 
rents to the particular faculties is not without 
significance. .The first thing which strikes us in 
these tables is the almost universal decline of 
theology. In the winter of 1873-4 the various 
Evangelical theological faculties reckoned as many 
as 2,083 students, thus contributing a contingent of 
about 10 per cent, to the total academical legion; 
but by the summer of the present year the Protest¬ 
ant theological corps had dwindled down to 1,697, 
or little more than 7 per cent. Leipzig, which 
counted 421 students of Evangelical theology 
in 1873-4, has at present only 327. Breslau 
and Basel appear to be the only universities 
in which this study retains anything like a 
constant level; the numbers at each are exactly 
the same in 1877 as they were in 1873-4, 49 
at Breslau and 38 at Basel. In Basel, indeed, 
there are special circumstances favourable to the 
enlistment of young scholars in the ranks of theo¬ 
logical study; it may be the same in the Silesian 
university. The Catholic theological faculties 
have had to witness a similar decline: the num¬ 
bers have sunk from 988 in 1873-4 to 836 in 
1877, that is from about 6 per cent, to 3j per cent, 
of the total of students. The Old Catholic move¬ 
ment,it must be added, has given a remarkable spur 
to the study of Catholic theology in the University 
of Bonn, where the students have increased from 
103 in 1873-4 to 118. The University of Bern 
has also 16 students in the faculty of Catholic 
theology; but they are necessarily Old Catholic, 
and the faculty is a new one. In Breslau the 
students of Catholic theology have fallen from 
109 to 67; in Miinster, from 178 to 92, and in 
Freiburg, from 99 to 41. The total number of 
students in both theological faculties has declined 
during the past three years, from 3,071 to 2,633, 
an absolute decrease of about 17 J per cent. Bonn, 
Breslau, Tubingen, and Bern are the only univer¬ 
sities which possess both a Catholic and an Evan¬ 
gelical theological faculty. 

The medical faculty has also gone backwards. 
The chief cause of the decline is traced to the 
war. In 1873-4 the total of students stood at 
®|721; this year it has fallen to 6,242. Vienna has 
suffered the most conspicuous loss, counting this 
summer only 756 “ Mediziner ” against the 1,119 
“three years ago. 

The period has been a very prosperous one, on the 
other hand, for the juristic' and the philosophical 
faculties. The jurists have increased from 6,773 
v* V"4. In Heidelberg there has been a slight 
decrease in this faculty. Thirty per cent, of the 
total number of students in the twenty-six univer¬ 
sities compared in the table belong to the faculty 
01 jurisprudence. The “philosophers,” however, 
whibit the most signal increase. In 1873-4 the 
candiiLma ibr WArtr.-isbcU in the German uui- 
'ersities numbered 6,906, but they have now risen 

0 <|112; unfortunately there are no figures by 


which we can compare the number of students of 
philosophy par excellence with the mere students 
of the mathematical side. Berlin alone has nearly 
doubled the number in this faculty; but Bern 
excels all her sisters, having risen from the 27 
philosophical students of 1873-4 to the 132 of the 
present year. 

The only universities which have conspicuously 
declined in numbers during the last three years 
are Zurich and Heidelberg. The latter has 62 
per cent, fewer students than in 1873-4. On the 
other hand, Berlin, Strassburg, and Bern have 
more than doubled their numbers, the last two 
more or less at the cost of Heidelberg and Zurich. 
Kiel has been particularly attractive. Breslau, 
Rostock, Wurzburg, Erlangen, and Basel also 
show a fair increase. Giessen,Greifswald, Munster, 
and Halle exhibit a slight decline. Leipzig, Jena, 
Vienna, Bonn, Tubingen, and Freiburg have done 
little more than keep up their average. Vienna, 
Leipzig, and Berlin have the largest share, and 
Kiel, Basel, and Rostock the smallest share, of the 
totality of German students. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL POLAR EXPEDITION. 

Lieutenant Charles Weyprecht, the well- 
known Arctic explorer, has just put forth at 
Vienna, in conjunction with M. le Comte Wilczek, 
an elaborate “ Programme des Travaux d’une Ex¬ 
pedition Polaire Internationale,” originally pre¬ 
pared for discussion at the Congres International 
M<5t<5orologique which was to have been held at 
Rome last September. A notable feature in the 
projected enterprise is the proposal to subordinate 
purely geographical discovery to scientific explora¬ 
tions. This, it is thought, will be the first step 
towards a systematically scientific study of the 
neighbourhood of the terrestrial poles and towards 
the minute observation of the phenomena peculiar 
to those regions. 

The precise objects aimed at by the proposed 
International Polar Expedition are succinctly 
stated in the following paragraph:— 

“ L’Exp4dition a pour but do fairs, dans les regions 
arctique et antarctique, ou dans les environs de ces 
regions, et sur autant de stations qu’il sera possible 
d’en etablir, des observations synchroniques, d’apr&s 
un programme arretii de concert, afin, d’une part, 
en precedent par comparison, de d&luire des obser¬ 
vations recueillies sur les differents points, independam- 
ment des particularity qui caract£risent los annees 
d’observations differentes, les lois gAnerales des pheno- 
menes a itudier, et d’autre part, afin d’arriver par des 
inductions plausiblesaconnaitre les chances qui permet- 
tront de penitrer plus avant dans l’interieur des regions 
inconnues. A cet effet, chacun des etats participant 
a 1’oeuvre s’oblige a armer a ses frais et a envoyer uue 
expedition sur l’un des points designs. II appar- 
tiendra a chacune des puissances co-interessces de 
decider dans quelle mesure elle entend prolonger son 
expedition, Hinsi que determiner les questions a 
etudier en dehors de cellee qui vont etre fixees. Les 
investigations a faire de concert ne portent que sur les 
phenomenes raeteorologiques, sur ceux de magnetisme 
terrestre, sur les aurorei boreales, et sur le regime 
des gbices.” 

The observations to be taken at each station are 
to be continued throughout an entire year, com¬ 
mencing from September 1. 

The meteorological observations will be taken 
in conformity with the resolutions of the per¬ 
manent international committee, and will include 
the pressure of the atmosphere, the temperature 
and humidity of the air, tne direction and force 
of the winds, and the state of the sky, as well as 
the phenomena of condensation. The programme 
furnishes very full details with regard to pro¬ 
posed magnetic observations and the manner in 
which they are to be taken, and it is thought 
that observations relating to atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity would be very desirable, but that they will 
be better left to the discretion of the persons in 
chnrge of the various stations. Aurorae boreales 
should be observed as regards their form, in¬ 
tensity, and position, and they will be classed as 


follows:—1. Arches; 2. Streamers; 3. Beams; 
4. Corona borealis ; and 5. Haze. 

Absolute simultaneity in all observations is 
insisted upon as a matter of the utmost import¬ 
ance, in order that it may be possible to study 
the same movements, especially those of terrestrial 
magnetism, at all the stations; and as Bus simul¬ 
taneity depends upon the accuracy with which 
the longitude is determined, it will be necessary 
to exercise the greatest care in this respect. Each 
country will be left to make its own arrangements 
with regard to the editing and publication of the 
observations; but it is provided that the meteoro¬ 
logical observations shall be classed by series of 
five days, and noted by hours, days, and months, 
in order that they may be published in extenso, 
and that the magnetic observations shall also be 
classed by hours, days, and months, and published 
in extenso, the observations of the aurorae boreales 
being added. 

The following are suggested as the most favour¬ 
able pointe for observations:—In the Northern 
Hemisphere: the north coasts of Spitsbergen and 
Novaya Semlia, the northern cape of Finmark, 
the northern coast of Siberia at tne embouchures 
of the Ldna, New Siberia, Pt. Barrow, at the 
north-east of Behring Strait, the western coast of 
Greenland, and the eastern coast in about lat. 76°. 
In the Southern Hemisphere: the neighbourhood 
of Cape Horn, Kerguelen or Macdonald Islands, 
and one of the groups at the south of the Auck¬ 
land Islands. 
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Herbst. 
Yisiani. R. 
Venctiis. 


24 M. 

de. Florae Dalmaticae supplcmentum alteram. 
12 #. 

Philology , §c. 


Lkpsiup, R. Die babvlouisch-assyrischen LUngenmasse nach 
der Tafcl v. Scukereh. Berlin : Dlimmler. 4 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARABIC DICTIONARIES. 

Bel grave Mansions, S.W. : Oct. 29, 1877. 

I am glad to accept Prof, de Goeje’s explana¬ 
tion that the alight upon Mr. Lane’s work con¬ 
veyed in the opening lines of Prof. Boxy’* 
advertisement was not intentional, though I 
think the explanation should have coma from 
Prof. Dozy himself. The fact that several 
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scholars have expressed to me their surprise and 
indignation at the tone of the advertisement is 
enough proof that my interpretation of the passage 
was the general, though as it now seems the 
erroneous, one, and that my letter was cer¬ 
tainly called for. I should be sorry to think I 
had made use of any improper language in writing 
on this subject, but I have searched diligently in 
my former letter and can find nothing that should 
wound Prof. Dozy’s self-esteem. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


AN INDEX SOCIETY. 

5 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, W.: 

Oct. 2i>, 1877. 

Will you allow me space to announce the for¬ 
mation of a new and much-wanted society, which 
has before it a large amount of useful but at 
present neglected work F At a meeting held at 
the London Library on Friday, October 26 (Mr. 
Robert Harrison in the chair), it was determined 
to form an Index Society, with the immediate 
object of compiling subject-indexes, and indexes 
of standard books of facts, to be printed and 
circulated among the members; and with the 
ultimate object of building-up a general index of 
universal literature, which can be referred to at 
the office of the society during compilation. 

In almost all departments of knowledge the 
student finds it wellnigh impossible to keep 
himself acquainted even with the literature of his 
own subject, and on all sides the need of registra¬ 
tion is painfully felt. The Index Society will 
attempt to grapple with this difficulty, and will 
also form a centre where much that would other¬ 
wise be lost may find a home. It is desired that 
the wants of all classes of enquirers shall be 
attended to, and the great aim of the society will 
be the gradual accumulation of aids towards the 
preparation of keys to all branches of knowledge. 
With this object the collection of a library of 
indexes will be commenced. 

The subscription is one guinea a year, and sub¬ 
scribers’ names will be received by me. I shall 
also be glad to receive suggestions on the objects 
of the society, which will be duly considered 
by the Committee of Management. 

Henby B. Wheatley, 
Hon. Sec. pro tern. 


THE EXPENDITUBB AND ORGANISATION OP 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Exeter College, Oxford: Oot. 29, 1877. 

_ In reference to my letter on this subject, pub¬ 
lished in the Academy a week or two since, it has 
been suggested that, since there is such a paucity 
of information of an authoritative kind relating to 
what is aimed at, effected and expended by Ger¬ 
man universities, it would be no more than rea¬ 
sonable on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
were they to cause some sort of enquiry to be 
made into, and a Report to be issued on, this 
matter. 

At a time when the large towns of the king¬ 
dom are anxious to found universities, when an 
Executive Commission is on the eve of reforming 
the ancient corporations which do duty as univer¬ 
sities in England, it does certainly seem most 
desirable that town-councillors and commissioners 
alike should have access to accurate and full in¬ 
formation relative to the arrangements of other 
European communities in the matter of universi¬ 
ties. When the country was busy with the question 
of higher and middle-class schools, an eminent 
official belonging to the Education Department of 
the Privy Council was entrusted with the duty 
of enquiring into and reporting upon the state of 
school education in France and in Germany. The 
documents thus given to the public have proved 
to be of the very highest value and importance in 
directing the efforts of legislators and private 
benefactors. 

There is every reason to believe that a few 
weeks given to enquiry in the German university 


towns by a commissioner provided with proper 
official introductions would be sufficient to 
furnish material for a Report of permanent value 
and urgently needed at the present moment. 

E. Ray Lankester. 


ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS. 

Oxford : October 27,1877. 

I am constantly amused by reading in newspapers, 
and even in scientific publications, Greek and 
Latin inscriptions erroneously given and inaccu¬ 
rately translated. I should have been only amused 
and have dismissed the errors from my thoughts, 
did I not find the mistranslations repeated and 
copied into important works, until they are in 
danger of being stereotyped, and so (unverified) 
becoming law to those who have not the means of 
verifying them. I therefore esteem it a duty to 
call attention to such errors if you will allow me 
space to do so. 

For example, I will refer to three which occur 
to me:— 

1. On a medal struck at the time of peace at 
Rome, there is a representation of the Temple of 
Janus, with the doors shut, bearing the inscription, 
“PACE TB TERRA MARIO PABTA IANUM CLUSIT.” 

I have seen this copied into at least three learned 
publications, and especially Dr. Donaldson’s Archi- 
tectura Fumismatica, and Mr. Lewin's Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. ii., p. 220. In all it is 
rendered thus, “ Pace per terra marique parta 
Janum clusit ; ” and translated, “ Peace being 
obtained by land and sea, closed the Temple of 
Janus.” Evidently pb does not stand for per, but 
for “ Populo Romano; ” and it should be trans¬ 
lated, “ Peace for the people of Rome having been 
obtained,” &c. 

2. Another instance I found one day in a 
popular newspaper, to the effect that an antique 
bell was recently found in the excavations of the 
Esquiline at Rome. “ This bell,” says the para¬ 
graph, “ was worn by ladies round the neck, in 
the reign of King Tullus [at'cl, before the era of 
the Roman emperors), as a charm. On the bell 
is an engraved inscription in Greek:— 

TOICOM MACIN* 
AIIOTET ArMAI* 

which signifies, ‘ God preserve us from the evil 
eye.’ ” 

I know not whether Roman ladies in the time 
of Tullus Hostilius wore “ bells round their necks 
as a charm; ” and I doubt whether they were 
well up in Greek, or had any notions about 
“God” and “the evil eye.” But I know that 
Eastern women, from very early antiquity down 
to the present day, did wear coifs on their heads 
to keep off evil spirits, and did wear a great central 
ornament between their eyes suspended from the 
coif. The Greek inscription, however, is a good 
deal later, if it be a facsimile at all, than Tullus 
Hostilius, and should read as follows: Toiv 
bjijiamv dirortraypai, “ I have been set before the 
eyes ” (or “ in front,” or “ openly ”). If small 
and used as an ornament, it is more likely to 
have been worn by Jewish women instead of the 
phylactery worn by men, and the words would 
then meau nearly the same as those inscribed in 
the phylactery, and may be rendered “ I am set 
as a frontlet between thine eyes.” 

3. One more inscription is that on a gate at 
Thessalonica, undoubtedly of Roman architecture. 
It is given in Conybeare and Ilowson's Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, and again in the Bible 
Educator. Both are slightly different versions, 
and neither is correct in the division of the lines. 
I have myself carefully copied it from the original, 
and can emphatically state that neither published 
version is literally accurate, though perhaps in 
substance both are. The only complete version is 
that given by Mr. Lewin, in a foot-note to his 
Life of St. Paul, vol. i., p. 232. 

James Ridgway. 

* I do not know to what these mysterious * * refer. 


“ A DUTCH FAMILY,” IN THE VIENNA GALLERY. 

Loudon : October 27,1877, 

Having recently made a careful study of the 
picture known as A Dutch Family, or The Pro¬ 
menade, in the gallery of the Vienna Academy, I 
am enabled to give English readers some definite 
information about a work which has been the 
subject of much discussion on the Oontinent, and 
of frequent reference in our own art literature. 
On seeing the picture one is not surprised at the 
interest it has excited. Besides the fascinating 
na'ivett of the composition, we find the painting of 
an accomplished master. Its triumph i3 that it 
appears the most artless and unstudied thing in 
the world: the personages have dropped or strolled 
into their places; the perfect daylight look, the 
force and brilliancy, yet wonderful reticence of 
colour, is the result of intense study of nature 
and almost scientific accuracy of execution. 
Therefore its authorship is a point of considerable 
interest in the history of Dutch Art, and we do 
not wonder that warm partisans have successively 
claimed it for Terborgh, Peter de Hoogh, and 
Van der Meer of Delft. 

The real explanation of this is that, as each of 
these painters has been in vogue, so connoisseurs 
have wished to claim such an important work for 
the master they were then worshipping; they 
resolutely, and in perfect good faitn, believed it 
could be by no other hand than his. An instance 
of this determination to see the work of one 
master in the production of another came under 
my notice a snort time since at Vienna. The 
small Terborgh in the Belvedere, a woman peeling 
an apple, with a boy standing beside her, possesses 
every characteristic of that master: colour, draw¬ 
ing, expression, touch—all belong to him; yet I 
was informed that now by high authority it is 
pronounced to be by Van der Meer. I do not 
for a moment suppose there is any intention to 
deceive; it was simply felt necessary that the 
Belvedere should possess a Van der Meer, when, 
by an interesting mental operation, not confined 
to art-critics and connoisseurs alone, lo, one is 
discovered on its walls. 

When the Dutch Family is studied by anyone 
familiar with Dutch art, and without bias, there 
can hardly be much doubt about the conclu¬ 
sion as to its authorship. Being a portrait- 
picture, one certainly remembers many examples 
of such subjects by Terborgh, but none by 
De Hoogh or Van der Meer. On examination, 
however, we find that Terborgh's style, so charac¬ 
teristic, bears no resemblance to this. Though 
De Hoogh is not known as a portraitist, it is per¬ 
fectly natural to suppose that he might at some 
time undertake such work. There is an instance of 
a portrait group by a contemporary subject-painter 
in A. Ostade’s work in the Louvre. The first 
general impression of the picture decidedly sug¬ 
gests De Hoogh—as may be seen by reference to 
the admirable little etching by Prof. Unger— 
though we have certainly no similar composition. 
Coming to the subject-matter, figures, natural 
objects, still life, scale of figures to canvas, all re¬ 
mind us of De Hoogh, or are to be found in pic¬ 
tures by him ; while in essential particulars there 
is nothing suggesting Terborgh or Van der Meer. 
When the execution is examined—such of it as 
not painted over—I can positively say that it is 
entirely in the manner of De Hoogh; little one 
would attribute to Terborgh, and less to Van der 
Meer. 

As reference is often made to the articles of 
Burger in the Gazettedes Beaux-Arts, and of Dr.) PE 
Liitzow in the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kurut. it is 
only right to say they are both entirely misleading- 
The “ golden haze enveloping the whole ” exists 
only in the imagination of the writer; and the 
resemblance of the red petticoat of the standing 
woman to the red skirt of the Coquette in the 
Brunswick Gallery is equally without foundation 
in fact. They are totally dissimilar reds, painted 
with different pigments, and worked in opposite 
manners. The red in the Vienna picture is 
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milioB, in the Brunswick it is Indian red, in tint. 
One would think both German and Frenchman 
had evolved their descriptions from the depths of 
their moral consciousness. The argument from 
the analysis of subject-matter has been well stated 
by M. Vosmaer; when to that is added the 
evidence of execution, it is impossible to withhold 
from De Hoogh the honour of being the painter. 
One would like to think that his own portrait 
may be in the group. 

The really serious subject for discussion in con¬ 
nexion with this work is, whether it shall be left 
in its present state, or whether some attempt 
should De made to remove the comparatively recent 
repainting—which has not been done within the 
period during which the distinguished painter Herr 
August Schaffer has been director of the Gallery. 
From what I could learn the picture was re-lined 
a few years back; probably the old varnish was 
removed, and with that may have come away some 
of the original painting. Then in various and 
important places repainting was attempted. If I 
may venture to make a suggestion, it would be 
that the picture be allowed to remain as it is till 
a meeting of directors of National Galleries be 
held at Vienna. By so doing some false step 
may be avoided, and in picture-cleaning a false 
step often means the ruin of the work. 

Not only in this case, but with all the works 
of the Old Masters, some such rule must soon, by 
general assent, be adopted. The pictures that we 
recognise as masterpieces, as all in their severnl 
ways the most perfect expression of art, have 
always in some way been allowed to belong 
to mankind; both nations and individuals, 
holding them but in trust, are responsible for 
their preservation. For that preservation certain 
operations have occasionally to be performed, but 
as they involve terrible risks, we may certainly 
demand that they shall only be undertaken with 
the sanction of the most skilled opinion. We 
may be supposed to find this in the directors of 
our pablic galleries; and they only, meeting ftt 
stated times in the various European capitals, 
should permit the cleaning or varnishing of the 
works of the Old Masters. By no other rule can 
we prevent them from being destroyed by the mis¬ 
takes of restorers, or the caprice of those to whom 
they may be temporarily entrusted. 

Henry Wallis. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Novumber 3.-3 r.M. Physical: “On Ice as an 
Electrolyte/’ by Profs. Ayrton and Perry. 

Monday, November 5.-2 r.M. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting'. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

Tuesday, November 6.—8.30 r.M. Biblical Archaeology: 
“Notes on certain Cypriote Inscriptions,” by Isaac IT. 
Hall; “ On a Cypriote Inscription now in the Museum 
of Constantinople,” by Dr. P. Schroder. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : Papers by the Secretary, Licut.-Cob 
R. IT. Boddome, the Marquis of Tweeddale, and Prof. 
W. H. Flower. 

WEDSTR8DAy. November 7.—8 r.M. Microscopical: “An In¬ 
troduction to the Study of Evergreens by the Micro- 
spectroscoiie.” by Thos. Palmer. 

Thursday, November *8.-8 p.m.— Mathematical : Annual 
Moetiug; Paper by Prof. Cayley. 

8 p.M. Historical: Annual Meeting ; Introductory Address, 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson ; “ John of Jeustein. Arch¬ 
bishop of Prague (1378-1390), and Thomas Bcckct, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” by the Rev. A. If. 
Wratislaw. 


8CIENOE. 

THE ECGUBINE TABLES. 

■tes Tables Eugubines : Texte, Traduction et 
Commentaire, avec une Grammaire et uno 
Introduction Historiqne. Par Michel 
Brfel. (Paris : P. Vieweg, 1875.) 

Topuli Ignvini Lustratio : Legem Umbricam 
interpretatns est F. Bnecheler. (Bonn: 
E. Weber, 1876.) 

The successive steps which have been taken 
towards the interpretation of the famous 
Eugubine Tables are of much interest, as 


marking distinct stages in the progress of 
comparative philology. The seven bronze 
tablets discovered at Gubbio in 1444, writ¬ 
ten in a wholly unknown language, and in 
part, at least, in unknown characters, fur¬ 
nished a problem which the scholars of 
three centuries found quite beyond their 
powers. But it was not everyone who had 
the good sense of Salmasius, who confesses 
in a letter to Peiresc that he had not tlio 
slightest clue to the interpretation, not 
knowing even whether the writing ran from 
right to left, or from left to right. Trans¬ 
lations were freely attempted, and one 
Dutch writer succeeded in establishing, at 
least to his own satisfaction, that the tables 
contained the earliest specimen of good Low 
Dutch, eno prinuatur, for example (a 
phrase, by the way, whose meaning is not 
yet satisfactorily settled), being boldly ren¬ 
dered “ in bring water.” The first valuable 
contribution to their decipherment was due 
to a French exile, Bourguet, who, in a series 
of letters on the subject, in the midst of 
much wild guess-work, did the important 
service of pointing out that in one table 
written in Latin characters we have an ex¬ 
panded and slightly modified form of the 
same text which in another table is written 
in Etruscan letters. This capital fact did 
not serve, however, cither with its discoverer 
or with subsequent writers, to check the 
licence of reckless conjecture. Lanzi made 
a lucky guess at the general contents of the 
Tables, calling them the most important 
monument of any pagan liturgy which has 
been preserved to us, but his attempts at 
translation show few, if any, traces of philo¬ 
logical instinct. On the other hand, C. 0. 
Muller may be said to have laid the founda¬ 
tions of a sound interpretation. He treated 
the question only incidentally in his great 
work Dio Etruslcer, which we are glad 
to see is shortly to be re-issned under 
the competent editorship of Dr. Deecko; 
hut ho succeeded in showing that there 
is no connexion between Etruscan and 
tho language of the Tables: he dis¬ 
covered several important inflexions ; and 
by his researches into the ancient Italian 
ritual ho placed valuable materials at the 
command of bis successors. His pupil, 
Lepsins, before turning to the field of Egypt- 
ology, in which he afterwards became so 
illustrious, made in his doctoral dissertation 
some further contribution to the correct 
decipherment of the Umbrian alphabet, and 
a few years later published an excellent 
facsimile of the inscriptions. Tho first ap¬ 
plication of comparative philology was made 
by Lassen, but unfortunately he dealt with 
only a small fragment of the extant remains. 
Grotefend's interpretations are sometimes 
happy : his explanation of buf Jcalcduf from 
a remark of Isidore’s is a real trouvaille , and 
in other places his wide knowledge of Latin 
literature has proved of service; but there 
is far too much random etymologising to 
allow ns to trust either his methods or his 
results. The same remark may be applied to 
the later work of Huschke; bat in his case 
the deficiencies are the less excusable, because 
tho only true method had been already 
pointed out and followed with the happiest 
results in the great work of Aufrecht and 
Kirchhoff. The order in which these scholars 


issued the two parts of their treatise was in 
itself highly significant. If the etymolo¬ 
gising method could ever be successful, it 
might be expected to prove so in the case of 
a literary partnership where one of the two 
workers was a thorough master of compara¬ 
tive philology, the other an accomplished 
classical scholar. But they justly preferred 
to the easy and attractive course of striking 
combinations, drawn from all manner of 
Aryan tongues, the sound and sober method 
pursued by Burnouf in his study of Zend. 
The laws of phonetics and of accidence were 
first determined by a careful comparison of 
the various passages in which similar forms 
occurred. It was only after the sound-laws 
and the inflexions of Umbrian had been thus 
established that they proceeded to the tempt¬ 
ing task of interpretation; and even in the 
second part of their work, published two 
years after tho first, which contains the 
grammar, they are often content with pointing 
out the grammatical relation in which words 
stand to the rest of the sentence,without pre¬ 
maturely attempting to assign to them a con¬ 
jectural meaning. The natural reward of this 
sobriety has been that almost all subsequent 
students of Umbrian have regarded the 
work of Anfrecht and Kirchhoff as admitting 
in many places of being supplemented, but 
as rarely needing correction. Since its ap¬ 
pearance numerous articles in Kuhn’s Zeil- 
schrift have dealt with particular points, but 
too often, as is the case with the contribu¬ 
tions of Savelsberg and Sophns Bugge, 
without finding general acceptance. Per¬ 
haps tho most valuable have been the articles 
published in Flcckeisen’s None Jalirbiicher , 
by Prof. Bucheler, the scholar who was 
naturally the first to be invited to suc¬ 
ceed Ritschl at Leipzig, although he has 
preferred to continue to adorn the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn. In England wo have had 
nothing but the translation and notes of 
Professor Newman, a work which is fall of 
ingenious speculations, but rarely satisfac¬ 
tory where it advances any novelties. Re¬ 
cently M. Breal has published in a handsome 
volume the lectures which he delivered to 
his pupils in the College de France, ac¬ 
companied by a beautiful atlas of facsimiles 
of the tables, reproduced with the perfect 
accuracy of photolithography. At the com¬ 
memoration of the centenary of the birth of 
Niebuhr by his own University at Bonn, 
Prof. Bucheler presented to the meeting a 
translation of the tables (vi. b and vii.) which 
describe tho lustration of the Iguvine people, 
adding full notes on points of importance j 
we have joined this treatise with the work 
of M. Breal, as affording an opportunity of 
comparing his results, at least in part, with 
those approved by the leading representa¬ 
tives of the German school. 

M. Breal’s book is marked by all the 
clearness and grace which have been con¬ 
spicuous in his other writings, and especially 
in the Introductions to the four volumes 
of his excellent translation of Bopp’s Com¬ 
parative Grammar. The lectures were in¬ 
tended for pupils beginning the study of 
Umbrian, and therefore they assume no 
previous knowledge of the subject. The 
method of interpretation is shown with ad¬ 
mirable precision : new forms are discussed 
as they present, .themselves, by a careful 
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comparison of parallel passages, and ety¬ 
mology is only used to confirm or correct 
the conclusions already drawn from the con¬ 
text in all the places in which the word 
occurs. In the caution of his method, the 
rigid criticism to which he submits current 
hypotheses, and the reserve with which he 
puts forth his own suggestions, M. Brfal has 
given further proof that he belongs to the 
best school of comparative philology. The 
main advantage which he has over Aufrecht 
and Kirchhoff, besides the five-and-twenty 
years of incessant investigation which have 
passed since the publication of their epoch- 
making work, lies in the recent discoveries of 
the Acta Fratrum Arvalium, so well edited by 
Henzen. For the College of the Arval 
Brothers had its close counterpart in the 
College of the Attidian Brothers at Iguvinm; 
and the ritual of the former throws light in 
many ways on the language in which the 
ceremonies of the latter are described. The 
general result of a study of M. Br6al’s book 
will only be to confirm the conviction of the 
trustworthiness of most of the results al¬ 
ready accepted: but of course there are 
many points still open to criticism. So long 
as it is impossible to determine the sense of 
epithets even in the Homeric poems, because, 
if not &k a( \cy6ficva, they occur for the most 
part in connexion with the same sub¬ 
stantives, so that materials are wanting for 
a proper induction as to their meaning, it 
can hardly be expected that we should be 
able, with all the help of comparative philo¬ 
logy, to do more than guess at the meaning 
of isolated terms in fragmentary records 
like those of Umbrian. Our limits will not 
allow ns to give more than one or two in¬ 
stances. They may be found even in the 
sphere of inflexions, where our tread is 
usually surest; and there are cases where, 
though the force of the root is certain, there 
is less agreement as to the form in which it 
occurs. For instance, we meet repeatedly 
with the formula of invocation tiom subocau 
suboco. Here Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, fol¬ 
lowing Lassen, took the second word as a 
1 sing. pres. ind. act., equivalent to sub-vocao, 
with a degradation of the o to u such as is 
common in Umbrian, and the third word 
as possibly a cognate accusative, arguing 
mainly from the fact that subocau is fre¬ 
quently found elsewhere governing an ob¬ 
ject, while suboco never appears independ¬ 
ently. This view has been generally adopted, 
and has found its way as an unquestioned 
fact into manuals like that of Schleicher. 
But M. Br4al maintains that subocau is a 
1 sing. perf. ind., and that suboco is the 
present form. He defends his position by 
pointing to the u as a characteristic of 
the perfect in many other forms, and by 
showing a tendency to a similar degrada¬ 
tion in the Latin of popular inscriptions, 
which has resulted in forms like the Italian 
canto—cantavit. The non-appearance of 
suboco independently he explains by quoting 
parallels from Cato to show that when the 
verb of invocation would naturally appear in 
the present tense, it was commonly omitted. 
Here Prof. Biieheler accepts M. Breal’s in¬ 
novation, rendering subocau, adoravi-, and, 
like M. Breal, he allows as legitimate the 
form subocauu or subocavu, which Aufrecht 
and Kirchhoff somewhat rashly regard as a 


blundor eight times repeated. But it ought 
to be noticed that Corssen brings some 
powerful arguments against this view in his 
important posthumous work, Beitrdge zur 
italischen Sprachfcunde (p. 398). On the 
other hand, Prof. Biieheler agrees with the 
earlier authorities in the interpretation of 
several words for which M. Breal has sug¬ 
gested different meanings. For instance, in 
the directions for the due performance of a 
certain sacrifice the superintendent (arsfer- 
tur) is described as having a perca arsmatia, 
and he is frequently referred to elsewhere as 
“ qui [percam arsmatiam] habebit.” What 
is this perca arsmatia ? In other passages 
the same official is described as attended by 
two men, who are to have perca ponisiater. 

It is evident, then, that the perca mnst be 
the substantive. From the context it seems 
clear that it was something which could be 
laid on the right shoulder. Aufrecht and 
Kirchhoff suggest that itmaybe a rod ( virga ), 
arguing from a passage in which Servius 
speaks of a virga ex malo Punico which was 
used in certain sacrifices. But this was 
evidently a twig tied with white wool into a 
kind of wreath, and therefore very imper¬ 
fectly corresponds to the perca ponisiater. 
For arsmatia they do not venture to offer 
any suggestion. Prof. Biieheler renders 
virgam imperatoriam and virgam calatoris 
respectively. Corssen in his latest book 
(perhaps by a misprint, for it is otherwise 
in his earlier work) takes Ponisiater as a 
proper name. But M. Breal, justly laying 
little value on the evidence for the meaning 
virga, and quoting a passage from the 
ritual of the Arval Brothers to show that a 
praetexta was worn by them only when 
sacrificing, takes perca as the name of 
a robe; then ponisiater (which may, like 
a Latin word in -is, be an abl. plur., 
as well as a gen. sing.) is clavis puni- 
ceis ; while arsmatia is a regular derivative 
from arsmo, to which M. Breal assigns 
the meaning “ purify,” so that it is lustralis. 
The very dubious conjecture by which M. 
Breal brings arsmo in its earlier form, admo, 
into connexion with the extremely obscure 
Latin amo need not affect our judgment of 
the earlier steps of the argument. Another 
good instance of M. Breal’s success in de¬ 
parting from the generally-received explana¬ 
tion is given by the phrase heri vina fieri 
poni fetu. After the brilliant proof given by 
Aufrecht and Kirchhoff of the force of fieri 
= aut (or rather vel), it is plain that this 
means vel vino vel [poni] facito. To poni 
they assign the meaning hire, from the 
familiar phrase ture et vino facere, and defend 
the meaning by referring to a hypothetical 
pavani (not, as Prof. Newman says, “ the 
Skt. pdvana,” which does not exist) from 
the root pu, “ purify.” But, in the first 
place, frankincense is an accompaniment, not 
an alternative, of wine in sacrifice. Secondly, 
poni appears elsewhere in connexion with 
enps, so that it seems to be a liquid. 
Thirdly, it is mentioned alongside of incense 
where there is no reason to suspect tautology. 
All the reasons seem to point to milk rather 
than frankincense as the equivalent of poni ; 
and we find milk so often mentioned in early 
rituals that we could hardly imagine its 
sacrificial use unknown at Iguvium. These 
instances, to which many more might be 


easily added, will suffice to show at once the 
sobriety and the originality which M. Breal 
has shown in dealing with his subject. It 
is needless to say that we do not find in his 
work any etymologies like that by which an 
English scholar has 'proposed to connect 
carsome —“ towards the carsom,” or, as it 
must have been in the older form of the 
dialect, caelum [of Vesticins]—with the Carse 
of Gowrie. Where M. Breal has no legiti- 
mate explanation to offer, he contents him. 
self, like Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, with 
leaving a blank in his version. 

To students of Umbrian one of the most 
interesting parts of his work is that in which 
he disputes the commonly-received doctrine 
as to the relation of the dialect of the tables 
in Latin characters to that of the tables 
written in the Etruscan or national charac¬ 
ters. He points out that the presence (1) 
of fuller details (2) of archaic forms shows 
that the latter tables cannot have been mere 
copies of the older ones, but that both are taken 
from a still more ancient text, to which in 
many respects the later and more faithful 
copy approximates more closely than the 
earlier abridgment, though not without 
many adaptations to the current language of 
the time. From this he draws the highly 
important conclusion that the terms Old and 
New Umbrian, which have been commonly 
adopted in our text-books since the days of 
Lepsius, cannot be employed for the future 
without much qualification. 

To the ordinary classical student the most 
valuable result of M. Breal’s researches will 
perhaps be the new and striking light which 
is cast upon some passages of Vergil, whose 
antiquarian learning, though universally ad¬ 
mitted, still needs further elucidation. For 
instance, by comparing the common Umbrian 
acc. plural in -of with the form in ons, in 
one case happily preserved, though some 
have strangely doubted its genuineness, he 
establishes the change of ns into /. Then ap¬ 
plying this law to the word we/a, which fre¬ 
quently occurs in the sense of sacrificial cake, 
he finds in it mensa, and applies this mean- 
ing of the word to account for the origin of 
the story of lulus (Aen. vii., 109). “ Cereale 
solum" of Aen. vii., Ill, gets anew interpre¬ 
tation from the use of its Umbrian cognate 
in the sense of “ cake.” That bowls of 
liquid were actually burnt in sacrifice makes 
it at least possible to give a literal interpre¬ 
tation to Yerg. Aen. vi., 225, cremantur. . • 
fuso crateres olivo. Grddivus is shown to 
have nothing to do with gradior —though the 
etymology was a natural one after the iden¬ 
tification of Mars with Ares—but to be cog¬ 
nate with grandis, and to be the fitting ap¬ 
pellation for the Italian god of rural plenty, 
by whose favour, as Cato puts it in his pr®y e [ 
to this deity, crops were allowed gram in - 
The odd word gumias in Lucilius gains new 
force when we see that it was applied m 
Umbrian to fattened swine; though it is un¬ 
fortunate that in quoting the passage i 
which it occurs M. Breal ignores the M 
liant and certain emendation of Lachmann, 
accepted now by all good editors of C>ce 
For filius (sif feliuf ) M. Brfal accepts 
derivation which gives it the meaning sue 
ling," and this has the high sanction 
Curtins: but Corssen has shown that i 
not allowed to offer sucking-pig 8 111880 
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fice at Rome, and it is hardly probable that 
the custom at Ignvimn was different'; so 
that the etymology most remain doubtful. 

We have only been able to touch here and 
there upon the results of M. Breal’s admir¬ 
able labours. Scholars will now look with 
much interest to see how they will be treated 
by Dr. Anfrecht in his eagerly anticipated 
Grammar of the Ancient Languages of Italy. 

Augustus S. Wilkins. 


kbckkt scientific litebatubk. 

Tables far the Formation of Logarithms and 
A nt > logarithms to Twenty-four or any less Number 
of Places ; with Explanatory Introduction and 
Historical Preface. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. 
tO. and E. Layton.) In the Preface, which is 
full of information bearing on the formation of 
logarithmic tables, Mr. Gray states that his present 
work is founded on two papers which he printed in 
the Mechanics? Magazine for February 12 and 20, 
1848. “ The table was completed upwards of 

twenty years ago. Knowing it was not of a 
character likely soon to repay the cost of printing, 
I suffered it to lie by me in manuscript (using it 
occasionally for my own purposes) for a numb; 
of years.” An abridgment was communicated to 
the Assurance Magazine (vol. xii.), and subse¬ 
quently issued as a tract. In this form it came 
into the hands of Mr. Warner, F.R.A.S., who 
offered a handsome contribution towards the ex¬ 
pense of printing the large table. The work has 
the approval of such well-known computers as 
Major-General Harmyngton, Mr. Warner, and Mr. 
J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S., and can be confidently 
commended to persona who have much to do with 
intricate numerical calculations. 

The Amateur Mechanics Practical Handbook ; 
describing the different Tools required in theWork- 
shop, the Uses of them, and How to Use them, also 
‘ Examples of different Kinds of Work, and (sic) 

- with full Descriptions and Drawings. By A. H. G. 

•’ Hobson. (Longmans.) Written by one who 

understands well how to use the tools he describes, 
but who has not been able to steer clear of slight 
. inaccuracies of style. Our author, however, 
to be aware of his possible shortcomings, 
and. really most, if not all, of them are very 
trivial He seems to have succeeded in his 

* *“n at being plain and practical. The lathe 
and its uses are fully described, and the stu¬ 
dent is led on to the construction of a hori- 
rontal engine. The beet test, however, of the 

. goodness of such a book as this is its enabling a 
learner, to do what it professes to enable him to 
do; this testimony can only be borne after ex¬ 
perience. The work is neatly got-up, and is of a 
bandy form. 

Report to the Worshipful Clothworkers' Com- 
P on y of London on the Weaving and other Tech- 
*icol Schools of the Continent ; with General 
Observations and Suggestions. By W. S. B. 
McLaren, M.A., and J. Beaumont. (For the 
Clothworkers’ Company, by Rivingtons.) A great 
j “nniber of schools in Germany (especially), 

• Tf 08 ! ftn< l Belgium were visited, and the result 
of the enquiry is given in this Report. We must 
commend the action of the company, whose aim 
was “ to gain the best information as to the most 
eBectiye means of extending and improving tech- 
n 'cal instruction in connexion with the cloth¬ 
working industries of Yorkshire and the south- 

- West of England.” 

. Elements of Machine Design: an Introduc- 
r® to the Principles which determine the 
„®gement and Proportions of the Parts of 
■ inn p*' W. Oawthorne Unwin, B.Sc., 
vv , . (Longmans.) The primary object of 

l 8 ‘Wise, Mr. Unwin states, is to explain the 
principles which are available as guides in ma- 
oMon° Mtruct ’ on- T* 16 aut h° r has in the space 
;* o^O pages done his task as concisely, perhaps, 


and clearly as could be looked for. To attain this 
conciseness he has had to make much use of 
mathematical symbols, hut, as he states, the 
mathematics are, with few exceptions, of au ele¬ 
mentary character. It is open to remark that he 
has not always been consistent in his inclusions 
and exclusions of proofs, but such oversights as 
these may be easily rectified in a future edition. 
There is evidence that much time and care and 
ample knowledge have been brought to bear upon 
the work, which we can confidently recommend to 
engineering students. “ If the student’s path has 
in any degree been rendered easy, it is because a 
good deal of labour has been expended on the 
roadway.” 

Theoretical Naval Architecture: a Treatise on 
the Calculations involved in Naval Design. By 
S. J. P. Thearle. Vol. I., Text; Vol. II., Plates 
and Tables. (Collins's Advanced Science Series.) 
This work addresses itsolf to a student who knows 
only elementary mathematics, while at the same 
time it is intended to provide for the requirements 
of more advanced students. In such a treatise 
we do not look for much originality, and Mr. 
Thearle plainly states that he is largely indebted 
to those writers who have preceded nim. His 
authorities are the most recent and the best 
writers upon the subject. He has written an 
interesting and apparently generally accurate and 
trustworthy book. We have detected a few 
trivial inaccuracies in the mathematical work, but 
these appear to be for the most part slips of the 
pen, as the principles are sound. There is a good 
collection of illustrative drawings, accompanied 
by some useful tables. Mr. Thearle has contri 
buted to the same series a useful treatise on the 
practice of “ laying off.” 

Arithmetic for TJse in Schools and Colleges, 
especially helpful to Pupil-Teachers and Students 
preparing for Examination. By the Rev. J. Barter. 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) This book is wrongly 
named. It is not a book of arithmetic, for it 
contains neither rules nor any explanation of the 

E rinciples on which rules are founded. It should 
ave been entitled “ Arithmetical Exercises." Its 
author “has learned from long experience that 
Rules and Examples are seldom or never studied 
by one learner out of a hundred.” Accordingly, 
he assumes that if explanations or an insight 
into the theory of arithmetic are considered by 
anybody to be of value, they must he got else¬ 
where ; and in his own book he undertakes to pro¬ 
vide a graduated series of sums and problems, with 
their answers. This object is attained in a well- 
printed volume of 314 pages, but as it has been 
equally well attained a hundred times before, and 
as there is nothing in the character of the ques¬ 
tions to make them “ specially helpful ” to pupil- 
teachers or to others, the raison d'etre of Mr. 
Barter's publication is not easy to understand. 

A Manual of Rules, Tables and Data for 
Mechanical Engineers. By D. K. Clark, Mem. 
Inst. O.E. (Blackie.) Engineers have much to 
do in the way of calculation. One of the acknow¬ 
ledged mottoes of the profession is Omnia in 
numero, pondere , et mensura, and the determina¬ 
tion of magnitudes, forces, and other elements 
requiring accurate estimation is an essential 
part of their everyday work. To facilitate 
this the practical engineer is in the habit of 
referring to rules, formulae, tables, &c., which 
have been prepared or compiled by various autho¬ 
rities, and nave hitherto been scattered about in 
many different publications. To save the labour 
of searching for these, Mr. Clark, himself a prac¬ 
tical engineer of eminent standing, has collected 
in one volume a great mass of such data, and put 
them in a form for convenient use and easy 
reference. The book contains, in the first place, 
all sorts of tables, such as logarithms, square 
and cube roots, sines and tangents, areas of 
circles, weights and measures, &c.; secondly, an 
abundant collection of physical data, such as 
specific gravities, the elements of heat and calo¬ 


rific action, the strengths of materials, frictional 
resistances, &c.; and, thirdly, a variety of the 
most useful formulae, rules, principles, and facts 
applicable to engineering constructions and en¬ 
gineering operations, the steam-engine, water¬ 
power, mill-work, and so on. It is a good feature 
of the work that the authorities are mentioned, 
for the author is experienced enough to know that 
anonymous data or formulae are always open to 
suspicion. The book is, on the whole, far in ad¬ 
vance of any compilation of the kind that has been 
before attempted. It must have cost the author 
immense labour; and although it is rather an ex¬ 
pensive publication, yet its great convenience, 
and the saving of time resulting from its use, will 
amply repay its cost to any busy man. 

Pioneer Engineering. By Edward Dobson, 
Assoc. Inst., C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 
This work is of a somewhat novel character. The 
engineer has, nowadays, not only to design 
works for industrial purposes in populous coun¬ 
tries, but he has occasionally to bring his profes¬ 
sional knowledge to aid in the colonisation of new 
districts, and to fit them for the various wants of 
the communities that are likely to settle in them. 
And in this respect the acquirements of such a 
person, if properly directed, are of vast use, inas¬ 
much as the first steps taken for the laying-out of 
lands for habitation have a great influence, for 
good or for evil, on the subsequent welfare of the 
colonists, and ought to be guided by more scien¬ 
tific knowledge and experience than is possessed 
by the rough squatters who take the earliest pos¬ 
session. But an engineer who happens to be 
called to such an office too often finds himself, 
as the author remarks, “ engaged on work outside 
the range of his professional training or of hia 
personal experience.” The rules and examples of 
his art on which he has been accustomed to rely 
in the old countries no longer apply, and he has 
to provide for circumstances for the most part en¬ 
tirely new. In such a case some words of advice, 
offered by a person experienced in the novel con¬ 
ditions, are eminently appropriate, and these it is 
the object of the present little volnme to give. 
The author dates from Australia, and appears to 
have had considerable acquaintance with his sub¬ 
ject. The hook embraces generally the engineer¬ 
ing operations connected with the settlement of 
waste lands in new countries; and comprises sur¬ 
veying, the laying-out of roads and railways, 
the storage of water, land and town drainage, the 
selection and location of town sites, and the con¬ 
struction of works generally; the whole adapted 
to the circumstances of new districts, as contrasted 
with those of countries already populated. These 
matters are too technical to admit of further de¬ 
scription here, but we may quote a paragraph 
which will show the spirit in which the book is 
conceived:— 

"The author has endeavoured to impress on the 
minds of those engaged in pioneer work that their 
aim should not be the construction of great works 
which will bring them credit and reputation, but 
rather the careful study of the features and capabili¬ 
ties of the districts of which they are placed in 
charge; so that, by the judicious selection of town- 
sites, of routes of traffic, and of drainage outfalls, 
and by the avoidance of all unnecessary works, they 
may be instrumental in facilitating settlement and in 
opening up the country, out of current land revenue, 
instead of by means of borrowed capital, the use of 
which should be confined to the execution of repro¬ 
ductive works. 

“ There is nothing very attractive in the life of a 
pioneer engineer; the duty is generally very hard, the 
pay scanty, and the work quite unappreciated by the 
public. But there are few ways in which a man can 
spend bis life moro nobly, more usefully, and mors 
happily, than in devoting his practical skill and 
scientific knowledge to the preparation of a new 
country for the healthy and prosperous settlement of 
thousands of his fellow-creatures.” 

Floods in the Thames Valley: and the Relief of 
London Bridge. By Francis Ingram Palmer, 
R.N. (Stanford.) On the first of these subject a 
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the author, chiefly by extracts from newspapers 
and illustrative woodcuts, describes the recent 
floods; he laments their ill effects, and urges that 
something should be done, hut he seems to be in 
as great a state of doubt as everybody else as to 
what that something should be. His suggestion 
at page 14 to straighten the river, cutting off the 
“ terrible bends ” at Oxford, Henley, Windsor and 
Kingston, we recommend him to submit to the 
authorities of those towns. On the second topic 
he proposes a bridge at the Tower with openings 
so contrived as to admit the pnssage of vessels 
without interrupting the road traffic over the 
bridge. Something must be done here also, and 
the scheme in question is one of many that de¬ 
serve consideration. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

Ilf tracing back the history of plant-life upon the 
earth, as preserved in the records of the rocks, 
the palaeontologist passes from the Coal-Measures, 
with a flora of singular richness, to lower strata 
in which the vegetable remains become more and 
more scant, until in the Silurian rocks they 
almost entirely disappear. In fact, it has been 
concluded that during that vast period of time 
which is represented by the Silurian and Cam¬ 
brian systems the earth was destitute of ter¬ 
restrial vegetation. Such a conclusion, however, 
like so many others of like character, appears to 
have been reached much too hastily. Indeed, 
M. G. de Saporta has recently called the atten¬ 
tion of the l-'iench Academy of Sciences to a 
fossil which has been discovered in rocks of 
Middle Silurian ago at Angers, and which repre¬ 
sents by far the oldest land-plant hitherto found 
in any European locality. The fossil indi¬ 
cates a large fern, allied by the character of 
its venation to the genera Cgcloptcris and Pe- 
copteris. It consists of a long central rachis, 
carrying sub-sessile pinnules, which present 
very fine dichotomous venation. The impression 
of the frond is fairly preserved, though the out¬ 
lines are rather ragged, probably in consequence 
of the fern having lain for a long time in water. 
Iron-pyrites is the mineralising material. The 
slab of slaty rock which contains this fossil was 
obtained from the Angers schists, and belongs to 
a zone characterised by the presence of Calgmene 
Tristans. 

It is well known to geologists that the late 
Prof. Jukes was much interested in the geology of 
Devonshire, and that ho proposed a considerable 
modification in the classification of the so-called 
Devonian rocks. Bringing to bear upon this sub¬ 
ject his intimate knowledge of similar rocks in the 
south of Ireland, he refused to regard the whole 
of the Devonian strata of Devonshire as contem- 
oraneous with the Old Red Sandstone. But he 
eld that, while the lower division of the group, 
which contains red sandstone, should properly be 
called Devonian, the upper divisions, which in¬ 
clude the slates and limestones of Devon, should 
be regarded as representing the lower portion of 
the Carboniferous system. A good deal of atten¬ 
tion has been paid to this vexed question by Mr. 
Horace Woodward,andfrom his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the geology of parts of South Devon 
he_ is entitled to speak with some authority on 
this subject. In the September number of the 
Geological Magazine he describes the Devonian 
rocks in the neighbourhood of Newton Abbot and 
Torquay, and offers some remarks on the subject 
of their classification. Without following the 
local details, it is sufficient to remark that Mr. 
Woodward believes the evidence which is at pre¬ 
sent at our command tends to favour the views of 
Jukes. To assume that the entire series of the 
Devonian rocks was deposited during the same 
period as the Old Red Sandstone is an assumption 
which he believes to be “ entirely unsupported by 
physical or stratigraphical evidence.” lie is there¬ 


fore inclined to believe, with Jukes, that the base¬ 
ment beds of the Devonians of Devonshire are 
truly Old Red Sandstone, but that the overlying 
series of slates and limestones are equivalent in 
time to the Lower Carboniferous strata. 

Under the name of Liversidgia, the Baron von 
Miiller has lately described a new genus of vege¬ 
table remains, which has been found in a siliceous 
deposit on the Richmond River in New South 
Wales. The deposit has been described by Prof. 

A. Liversidge, of Sydney, after whom the genus 
has been named. The rock appears to be a sili¬ 
ceous sinter, similar to what is often thrown down 
by geysers ; and although no hot springs are now 
known to exist in the colony, the district in which 
the sinter occurs has evidently been the theatre of 
considerable volcanic activity at a comparatively 
recent period. Vegetable remains are occasionally 
found within the siliceous mass; and among these 
remains, which include impressions of fern-fronds, 
are the fruit and seeds described by Von Muller 
as L. o.ryspora, the specific name having been sug¬ 
gested by the remarkable shape of the seeds. It 
is difficult to determine the ordinal position of 
these remains, some of their characters pointing 
towards the Rutaceae and Guttiferae, while 
others suggest affinity with the Capparideae and 
Bi '.vaceae. j 

Hydrogeology is a term which Mr. J. Lucas 
has introduced to denote the relation of geological 
science to the important subject of water-supply. 

A hydrogeological survey would therefore examine 
into all facts which relate to the form, the posi¬ 
tion, and the capacity of subterranean water- 
systems. During the last four years, Mr. Lucas 
has carried out such a survey over parts of the 
North Downs in Kent and Surrey, between the 
Rivers Wey and Darent. The area which has 
been examined occupies about 200 square miles; 
and, within this area, almost every accessible well 
has been measured, so that the measurements 
amount to many hundreds. The results of the 
survey have been laid before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers iu the shape of a paper on “ The 
Chalk-Water System,” which has been published 
in the last volume of the Minutes of the Institu¬ 
tion. Attention is called to the very great oscilla¬ 
tions in the position of the water-line—that is, the 
upper surface of the water in the chalk. The 
total storage-capacity of the chalk, drawn upon in 
nature, lies between the maximum and minimum 
water-lines. The author concludes that the chalk- 
water system is of very limited capacity. Pumping 
on an extensive scale tends to lower the water- 
reservoir, and therefore to establish a new system 
of water-lines. 

In the neighbourhood of Llangollen the geolo¬ 
gist may find sufficient to occupy him by studying 
tho Carboniferous Limestone, which is finely 
exposed in some of the hills surrounding the 
beautiful vale. Indeed, the Lower Carboniferous 
series are nowhere more typically developed in 
North Wales than in this district. Mr. G. H. 
Morton, of Liverpool, has been a diligent worker 
in the limestone of Eglwyseg ridge, near Llan¬ 
gollen, and has recently recorded no fewer than 
seventy-seven species of fossils which he has 
obtained from this rock. The finest section is 
exposed in the Ty-nant ravine, on the west of 
Cefu-y-Fedw; and the millstone grit, which rests 
upon the limestone, is termed the Cefn-y-Fedw 
sandstone. The limestone gradually thins to¬ 
wards the south-east, and within a distance of 
four miles the attenuation is not less than 900 
feet. 

“ Is Man Tertiary P ” This question forms part 
of the title of a paper which Prof. Mantovam, of 
the Royal Lyceum College at Rome, has con¬ 
tributed to the last number of the Geological 
Magazine. The paper discusses the antiquity of 
man in the Roman country in relation to the 
geology of the valley of the Tiber. The hills 
surrounding this valley are formed mainly of 
Pliocene strata, flanked by Pleistocene deposits. 


Recent researches have led to the discovery of 
what are considered to be rude flint implements 
in the gravel which forms the upper part of the 
Pliocene formation. "While these extremely 
crude objects are perhaps of questionable 
origin, there can be no doubt about the 
human workmanship of certain flints which are 
found in the overlying river-valley gravels, where 
they occur in association with the remains of 
extinct mammalia, such as the mammoth, the 
woolly rhinoceros, the cave-hyaena, and the cave- I 
bear. It is assumed that the alluvial depo.it> j 
were produced by the action of water derived i 
from the melting ice of the glacial epoch, ail 
therefore it is inferred that the makers of the rut 
implements must have been glacial or pre-glacifi : 
men. Indeed, the conclusion at which the Italian 1 
geologists arrive is that the first appearance of 
man in Central Italy may be traced hack to the 
end of the Pliocene period; that he survived the 
glacial period, and that he was witness of the last 
eruption of the old volcanoes of Latium. Prof. 
Mantovani introduces the term Miolithic to denote 
a period intermediate between the palaeolithic and 
neolithic ages. Perhaps some of our Cisshury 
implements may, therefore, be fitly called miolithic 
implements. _____________ 

METEOROLOGY. 

The Report of the Meteorological Office for 1870.— 
The final Report of the Meteorological Committee 
of the Royal Society has just appeared, and it 
does not materially differ from its predecessor? a? 
to its general arrangement. We have used the 
word “ final ” advisedly, for the office is no longer 
managed by a Committee of the Royal Society, 
the Meteorological Council being now appointed 
by the Government, though the names were sug¬ 
gested by the council of the Royal Society. A i 
regards Marine Meteorology, the Report contains 
a very important series of charts, exhibiting the 
amount of observations existing in the office for 
each month, and for each square of ten deer.* 
over the whole ocean. These charts are the first 
which have been published showing for what puc. 
of the sea there is in existence in tho Meteorological 
Office a sufficiency of material to repay discussion. 
The results of success of storm-warnings wort 
over 80 per cent., the proportion of sctual ptks 
for which warnings were issued being 60 per cent- 
The discussion of the weather over the Atlantic in 
August, 1873, has been completed, and is now in 
the press. It may be expected to throw some 
light on the difficulties which beset the problem 
of the prediction of storms in Europe by meteor¬ 
ologists in America. Tiie publication of return, 
from stations of the second order has been con¬ 
tinued aud is yearly receiving development, while 
the relations between the oliice and the Meteor¬ 
ological Society remain, as heretofore, quite 
satisfactory. 

Appointment, of Local Inspectors. —In the Re¬ 
port of the Treasury Committee on the Meteor¬ 
ological Office, presented last session, will « 
found a recommendation by the Council of tie 
Royal Society that two local inspectors should be 
appointed for Ireland and Scotland respectively 
This recommendation was approved by the Tres- 
sury, and accordingly the Meteorological Counci 
have appointed Mr. Buchan to the Scotch Inspec¬ 
torate. No action has as yet been taken regawisg 
the Irish appointment. 

M. Brault’s Wind Charts.—Vie have repeatedly; 
noticed in these columns the wind charts o 
Lieut. Brault of the French navy, the first speci¬ 
mens of which met with such general approvs »> 
the Geographical Congress at Paris. I® 
Comptes Readies for October 1, M. Buys w ' 
criticises the principles which are, according 
M. Brault’s ideas, to guide us in the investiga i 
of ocean meteorology. In the first P* 808 . 
Dutch professor pleads for the absolute neceM • 
of a discussion according to one-degree squ 
which can then be grouped together W tag® 
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smaller ntimber according as their indications 
accord with each other. It is perfectly impossible 
that a discussion according to squares of five 
degrees can show such things as the limits of 
Trade Winds and Currents, while on the other hand 
much more than twenty-five single-square degrees 
may occasionally accord in the conditions of wind 
and weather which they exhibit, and may 
therefore be thrown together, as the Dutch have 
done in their recent charts. Secondly, M. Buys 
Ballot deals with the future employment of 
simultaneous charts in ocean meteorology. He 
fully recognises their great value, and urges on 
all nations the duty of furnishing material for 
them, but he puts forward his own special opinion 
that such charts should show the deviations from 
normal values instead of actual observations, and 
he therefore demands as a first step that the 
means of each element for each square degree over 
the entire surface of the sea shall be determined. 
It will, however, be long before this task is com¬ 
pleted. 

Motion of Cirrus Clouds .—We have so fre¬ 
quently mentioned M. Faye’s views on the origin 
of cyclones that our readers will not be surprised 
to learn that Prof. Hildebrandsson's work, noticed 
in our issue of October 6, has furnished him with 
the material for a restatement of his peculiar 
ideas. In the Comptes Rendtts for September 17 
M. Faye discusses the work in question, and con¬ 
tends that the charts which illustrate it prove, on 
the contrary, his own theory, that cyclones are 
formed in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
and descend to the surface of the earth. He urges 
that as the “ cirri ” always precede a storm, 
they must move through the atmosphere at the 
same rate as the storm system itself, and therefore 
cannot indicate the line of air motion from the 
cyclone to the anticyclone, as is maintained by 
Messrs. Hildebrandsson and Clement Ley,- 

Yarintions of Pressure at different Elevations .— 
M. Alluard has erected two self-recording baro¬ 
meters on Redier’s principle at his two stations 
at Clermont (388 metres) and Puy de Dome 
(1,466 metres) ; and in the Comptes Rend us for 
September 10 he gives a diagram showing their 
simultaneous records for four days in January last. 
These curves exhibit a remarkable contrast to each 
other, the pressure being much less steady at the 
summit of the mountain than below, while the 
oscillations, though more or less accordant in 
their broad features, are strikingly different in 
their minuter particulars, the changes being far 
from synchronous. These phenomena are espe¬ 
cially marked during the existence of cyclonic dis¬ 
turbances ( bourrtuques ), and they show how little 
observations at the earth’s surface can show of the 
conditions prevailing in the atmosphere at large. 

1 here cannot be a stronger proof of the importance 
of stations at high levels. 

The John of Greenland ,—Captain Hoffmeyer 


attributable to the fact that the air forced to 
ascend the slopes loses its temperature 1° C. 
for each 300 feet, and loses also much of its aqueous 
vapour. Descending the other side it rises in 
temperature at the same rate as it previously fell, 
and also its capacity to contain vapour increases. 
As, however, moisture is not forthcoming in 
sufficient quantity to saturate it, the air, when it 
arrives at the sea-level, is extraordinarily warm 
and dry. The high temperatures in question are 
always associated with a much higher barometri¬ 
cal pressure in Iceland than in Greenland, which 
must according to Buys Ballot’s law accompany 
a south-east wind. 

A New Hygrometer .—In the Comptes Tlendus 
for Sept. 17, M. Alluard, of Clermont-Ferrand, 
describes a new hygrometer, hearing some general 
resemblance to that of Mr. G. Dines, which was 
brought out a few years ago by Casella. The 
instrument is a four-sided prism with tubes passing 
through it axially and conveying ether, the vapour 
of which is drawn oil' by an aspirator. The evapo¬ 
ration of the ether cools the prism, and the deposit 
of dew is noticed on the polished walls of the 
prism. The temperature of the apparatus from 
time to time is given by a thermometer passing 
through the top of the prism. It may be observed 
that iu Mr. Dines’ instrument the dew deposit is 
obtained on a flat plate of black glass, which is 
kept chilled by the constant flow of cold water. 
M. Alluard contends that his instrument will 
work even in frost; but as it employs ether it 
must be somewhat costly to use. 

Meteorology of Canada .—The Sixth Eeport of 
the Meteorological Office of Canada (for 1876) has 
just appeared. It is from the pen of Mr. Carp- 
rnael, as the superintendent, Mr. Kingston, was 
absent in England during the year 1870. We 
are very glad to see that returns are beginning to 
come in from that terra incognita the Hudson's 
Bay territory, thanks to the Mounted-Poiice 
Force. Returns from Fort Rae, Fort Simpson 
and York Factory appear in the Report, and 
other stations are being organised. The Report 
is a bulky octavo, containing over 200 pages, 
which are occupied by eighty-seven tables of 
various character. The system of storm-warnings 
and issue of probabilities is carried out in more or 
less connexion with the chief signal-office, Wash¬ 
ington. The results, on the whole, are very satis¬ 
factory. 

Meteorology of Denmark .—The Danish Jahr- 
buch for 1876 contains a careful discussion of 
fifteen years’ observations, taken at four stations 
in connexion with the Agricultural School 
( Landlohojskolen) at Copenhagen. This system 
was formerly under Docent Fjord, assisted by 
M. Paul La Cour, but has now been transferred 
to the Meteorological Institute. 

Review of recent Meteorological Progress .— 
The editors of the German magazine Gaea have 
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with an account of the meeting of the Permanent 
Committee in London in April, 1876, and then 
proceeds to summarise the most important contri¬ 
butions to the science which have stoce appeared. 
It is naturally a most useful compendium, but the 
sources of information are too exclusively German 
to render it entirely exhaustive. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenliindischen 
Gesellschaft, xxx., 2, 3, is half filled by an article 
by M. Griinbaum entitled “ Contributions to 
Comparative Mythology from the Hagada.” After 
an introduction on the general characteristics of 
the Hagada, the principal subjects dealt with by 
the writer are: Solomon, the Fallen ADgels, the 
Golden Age, Daemonology, the Evil Eye, Euphem¬ 
ism, Leviathan, &c. Dr. R. Schroter contributes 
the Syriac text and translation of a letter of 
Jacob of Saruz, addressed to the Christians of 


Nejran, exhorting them to endure manfully the 
persecutions to which they were subjected at the 
hands of the Jews, and to rejoice in that they 
were deemed worthy to prove their true Chris¬ 
tianity by their deeds. Dr. Mordtmann makes 
some additions and corrections to his former 
article on the cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia. 
Dr. Blau investigates the etymology of “ karta ” 
in the names of places, and suggests that it is 
Turano-Parthian, and means “ town.” Ebers at 
length publishes his commentary on Arnton-em- 
heb's inscription. The other papers are: Von 
Kroner's “Philosophical Poems of Ma’arri”; 
Blau “ On Ni'met Allah’s Persian-Turkish Dic¬ 
tionary”; and A. Muller “On some Arabic Col¬ 
lections of Sayings.” 

The new part, completing the second volume of 
the Archiv fur slavische 1‘hilologie, contains an ex¬ 
ceptionally large amount of generally interesting 
matter. The editor, Prof. Jagic, contributes a 
long article on “ South-Slavonic Popular Tales 
about Grabancijaii.” The Grabancijas is a war- 
lock who, frequently riding on dragon-hack, 
controls the elements. Of the tales which refer to 
him and his familiar spirits, the dragon, Prof. 
Jagic gives numerous specimens. The word 
Grabancijai is, it seems, a Slavonic form of gra- 
memzia, itself a corruption of negromanzia, and it is 
chielly to be found in use arnoDg the Croats. The 
warlock is frequently described as a priest, for the 
clergy are supposed to deal largely in the black 
art. But sometimes he is a student, “ a scholar 
of the thirteen schools.” Unfortunately warlocks 
are capable, after death, of becoming vampires, 
and require to be staked down in their graves. 
The earliest record among the Southern Slavonians 
of such a post-mortem operation, says Prof. Jagic, 
is found in the Memeniale of Paulus de Paulo, 
which states that in the year 1403 the inhabitants 
of Pas-man, an island near Zara, were obliged to dig 
up and transfix tbelody of an old woman who had 
becc men vampire. Dr. Karlowicz gi vesan interesting 
analysis, in French, of the Polish legends which 
correspond with those about the French Mdlusine, 
and Prof. Jagic and Dr. Beinhold Kohler com¬ 
plete their valuable examination of the Servian 
folk-tales, commenced by them in the first 
volume, under the title of “ Ausdem siidslavischen 
Miirchenschalz.” In addition to these mytho¬ 
logical articles are two which are purely philo¬ 
logical : the continuation of W. Kthriug's essay 
on the influence of Oid-Czech on Old-Polish, and 
Beitriige (occupying seventy-eight pages) by R. 
Scholvin zvr Declination in der panncnisch-slovtn- 
ischen Denkmeilein des AltJeirehenslavischen. There 
is also an account of the Dalmatian popular 
asstmhly called the Stnnak, based upon a Iiagusa 
statute-book of 1272, and there are, as usual, a 
number of excellent bibliographical noticesof recent 
works on Slavonic subjects. 

FINE ART. 


Les Gravures f ran Ra ises tin dise-li uitieme 
Siecle: Nicolas Lancret. Par Em roannel 
Bocber. (Paris: Librairie des Biblio¬ 
philes, 1877.) 

Ip it is true that the two great poets of 
France in the eighteenth century were her 
painters, Watteau and Fragonard, it is true 
certainly that among her minor poets were 
her minor painters, Lancret and Pater. 
Both of them owed very much to Watteau, 
and more to the age that made the work of 
Watteau possible. Neither was without a 
certain share of originality: Lancret’s being 
generally accounted the greater. But, all 
together, they formed a group, small, com¬ 
pact, influential—Watteau and his school- 
devoted to the record, in their changed ways, 
of the light eighteenth centnry, of all tha 
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sense of pleasure in human life, fair weather, 
and ordered landscape, which had been ex¬ 
pressed with a profundity almost oppressive, 
with some afterthought of its transiency, by 
the school of Giorgione two centuries before. 
The school of Watteau was troubled by no 
afterthought. Its pictures have no signifi¬ 
cant hint of the brevity of the joy it re¬ 
corded. It accepted once and for all, and 
very frankly, this present world—the bright 
side of it always: the side that civilisation 
had made possible to refined and cultivated 
leisure : the pleasure of music, of the come¬ 
dian, of the dance, of the adornment of dress, 
of a sure succession of exquisite gestures, of 
dainty refreshments relished slowly with 
chosen company, under pleasant skies. 

Its keen perception of all these things, and 
its facile understanding of a life that began 
and ended in them, fitted its art to be the 
dominant art of its own time, when Art 
could already no longer be dominant by 
such appeal to the general sympathies as the 
treatment of sacred themes had once allowed, 
but only by appeal to the particular sympa¬ 
thies of the privileged class. And so the 
painters of the school of Watteau, recording, 
not merely the life, but the aim in life, of 
those for whom they worked, became ac¬ 
cepted painters, painters in vogue. The 
spirit of the privileged class of their own 
time they interpreted. And if Watteau him¬ 
self here and there went further and deeper, 
he was none the more popular for that. 
Only, he was perhaps the more enduring. 
Of nis own small school the first in point of 
time, no one would have the rashness to 
deny that he is first also in quality. His 
fertility in invention, within the narrow 
limits he generally assigns himself, his 
faultless reading of very various characters, 
and his incomparable excellence in draughts¬ 
manship at once great, vivacious, and dainty, 
give him, without ever a question, the first 
place. But his followers also are worthy of 
study little accorded to them in England. 
And M. Bocber merits our thanks for making 
that study, in the case of Lancret, at the 
same time easier and more systematic. 

Lancret was an indefatigable worker, and 
his undoubted works are still sufficiently 
common. Even the ludicrously inadequate 
represen tation of the French School in our 
National Gallery has not left us quite with¬ 
out them; and in the better museum of 
French Art in England—that of Sir Richard 
Wallace—they occur abundantly. M. Bocher, 
to add to the completeness of his volume, has 
given a list of them in the collections chiefly 
of France and England and Prussia. They 
abound at Berlin, at Sans Souci, Potsdam and 
Charlottenburg, and are to be traced at Dres¬ 
den and at Stockholm. But M. Bocher’s 
principal task with regard to Lancret—a part 
of the great one he is undertaking for all the 
chief French designers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury—has been to catalogue the important 
drawings of the master and all the prints after 
his work. Popular in his own day—in that 
day the accepted rival or successor of Wat¬ 
teau—his works, like Watteau’s own and 
Pater’s, gave occupation to the talent of the 
cleverest engravers of the time. As he 
exposed at the Place Dauphine a little in 
his earlier years, and later at the Exhi¬ 
bitions of the Leuvre, Tardiou, Laurent 


Cai-s, Larmessin, Le Bas, or it may be 
B. Audran or Scotin, were employed by 
Chcreau (or other such enterprising mer¬ 
chant) at the sign of the “ deux piliers d’or,” 
to issue reproductions of his pictures, trans¬ 
lated into the black and white, at once 
careful and spirited, of that day. A very 
few francs made the happy bourgeois or the 
elegant bachelor the possessor of them, and 
they have brought down to our own time 
the almost faultless record of much that has 
been lost, and much that is scattered. 
Thanks to these men all the subjects of 
Lancret lie out for our inspection in one given 
place, in a given afternoon; and the artist, 
like his fellows, was fortunate in being the 
contemporary of engravers who could render, 
if hardly the charm of his “temperament 
do peintre”—his frequent gift of colour— 
at least, all the charm of his gift of tone, 
and of the expressive finish of his work, and 
of the seemingly nnsought-for grace and 
ease of gesture and expression which were 
not his own alone, but of his master and his 
school. 

Pictures in the Louvre alone are enough 
to show Lancret that “ poiite d’un souffle 
plus large ” than Pater which the most in¬ 
formed are in the habit of granting him to 
be, and one at least of the pictures in the 
Lacaze collection, Le Gascon puni (which 
Larmessin engraved), shows him to have 
not been wanting in that significant finish 
whose delicacy was never pettiness: that 
kind and degree of finish with which those 
engravers who themselves had it were wont 
to credit him, but which he displayed more 
rarely than his rival and contemporary. 
But, whatever qualities may have been 
peculiar to him, and may be seen as such 
by the anxious searcher among his work, 
generally the differences that distinguish him 
—whether from Pater, his immediate contem¬ 
porary, or from Watteau, in some sense his 
master—are but such as are to be perceived 
in the various members of one family ; and 
to bespeak for Lancret, among English 
amateurs at least, special attention would 
only be a mistake. The master, Watteau, 
dominates the school, and absorbs such 
interest as among us may be bestowed on it. 
A German poet has said that there are many 
echoes but few voices. Lancret was an 
echo, and Watteau a voice. 

Both of them, in the main, professedly 
painters of sujets galants, they both stopped 
short of the point at which gallantry waxed 
indecorous. Their gallantries were but an 
excuse for the graceful and perpetual pre¬ 
sentation of the happy and vivacious figures 
that they were able to place in those garden- 
landscapes of orderly disorder which French 
taste had made common in the environs of 
Paris, and which Lancret as well as Watteau 
assiduously studied. The world of their 
habitual practice was the same; and if 
Watteau painted no event more moving 
than the arrival or departure of the Italian 
comedians, Lancret’s most considerable 
portraits are those of the great dancers of 
the day, Mdlle. Camargo, Mdlle. Salle, and 
Mdlle. Silvia. But when he passed beyond 
this habitual world of light refreshments, 
elegantintrigue,theamusements of the dance, 
and love without emotion or violence, he in¬ 
clined, here and there a little, to such 


undistinguished nudities as the laxer pencil 
of Boucher was then, after Watteau’s de. 

E arture, finding fittest for decoration; and 
e inclined not at all to that intimate study 
of homely and bourgeois life which Watteau, 
if they gave him the chance, pursued with 
heartiness of interest. The drawings of an 
artist, more even than his engraved work, 
show the subjects his mind by preference 
turns to, and I know no drawings of Lan- 
cret which evince in him any considerable 
share of that love of various and particular 
character which was certainly Watteau’s. 
In one drawing of a girl swinging, at the 
British Museum—not to speak of those in 
the Louvre and other collections which it is 
a student’s business to see—there is the very 
nearest approach on Lancret’s part to the 
peculiar grace of his master, much as in a 
study of hands by Pater in the same assem¬ 
blage there is also on his part the same very 
near approach to the perfection of quality- 
only possessed habitually by the man who 
had inspired their art; but you may seek 
far before you find in Lancret on the one 
hand, or Pater on the other, any such near 
approach to Watteau in his other virtues— 
the understanding of the old, and the sym- 
patliy with the subtle naivetes of children. 
Watteau’s children among the drawings in 
the Louvre, his children among the draw, 
ings in the collection of Miss James, which 
all the world has been able to see, and few 
have been willing to see, at Bethnal Green, 
are achievements of profound and sympa¬ 
thetic intelligence, which not Lancret only, 
but indeed every painter of that century- 
even Chardin himself—was unable to rival. 

Lancret, in his work, was often more 
contentedly decorative than his master. 
More frequently than his master he con¬ 
ceived of themes which were decorative in 
chief—the Four Seasons of the Year, the 
Four Periods of the Day, the Four Elements, 
for example—and the treatment of these 
things for the comers of a salon, or often 
for the boudoir of some influential beauty, 
was popularised by the engravings which 
M. Bocher has so perseveringly chronicled. 
The engraved pictures, including portraits, 
subjects of gallantry, subjects of a light 
symbolism, and subjects drawn from the 
fiction of the accepted authors (of whom La 
Fontaine, of course, was the chief) reach 
the number of eighty-seven, and vary m 
size from the big plates covered with the 

often large touch of Larmessin to the little 
ones on which is traced the delicate work of 
Marie Hortemels. Among the best— both 
as to subjects and manipulation—is that 
set of the Four Seasons, engraved by 
four different engravers, and representing, 
with much gentleness of contrast, sneb 
groups of coqnettishly occupied people as 
interested most the pencil of the elegant 
master. Frederick Wepmobe. 


THE FRENCH GAELERT. 

An Exhibition of “ Pictures the contributions of 
British and Foreign Artists” has opened at t 
gallery as usual for the autumnal season, 
private view having been held on October • 
The average is moderately fair, the conspieuo - 
works not numerous nor of very unusual ’ 
We should in n certain sense except the lea - 
work in the British section, Wilkie’s CheUts 
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sinners reading the Ornette announcing the News 
of the Battle of Waterloo. We hardly know why 
this very aged painting (perfectly well known 
moreover as it is, or at any rate used to be, by 
engravings) is reproduced for public gaze; but, 
setting this question aside, it is certainly a work 
of pre-eminent excellence—a masterpiece that 
only here and there falls below the highest mark 
of the skill of Wilkie in invention, combination, 
expression, and execution. The companion-pic¬ 
ture painted by Burnet, The Greenwich Pensioners 
hearing the Tidings of the Battle of Trafalgar, is 
also here: we are well-enough pleased to see it in 
this connexion, but, as a work of art, it holds only 
very moderate rank—ordinary matter commonly 
treated. 

Apart from the Wilkie, the leading works are 
sent Dy foreigners—a Frenchman, a German, and 
two Spaniards. 

L'Attentat dAnagni, by Maignan, is far the 
largest picture in the room — indeed, the only 
one which makes any particular show in that 
way. It represents the seizure of Pope Boni¬ 
face VIII. at Anagni by Sciarra Oolonna 
and his myrmidons, prompted by Philippe le 
Bel of France. The most striking thing here is 
the general laying-out of the scene, which is at 
once effective, ingenious, and peculiar, lending 
itself well to the telling of the story, and that in 
a marked and unforestalled way. We see an 
apsidal apartment of white marble, with the Papal 
chair elevated at the top of a long flight of stairs, 
which project* down the front of the picture. 
Two otner flights of stairs, of minor projection, 
rim to left and right. By one of these the ragged 
regiment of Colonna is overrunning the apart¬ 
ment; along the other some friars scatter in 
flight. The Pope, robed, and wearing his triple 
crown, stands at the very top of the central stairs, 
drawn up to his fullest height—as arrogant as a 
usurper, and as unyielding as a dogma. Colonna 
is mounting the steps and summoning Boniface 
to submit and descend—a futile preliminary, for 
nothing but brute force will avail. The figure of 
the pontiff may be pronounced really successful, 
both in itself and in its relation to the whole 
composition; the other figures, though broadly 
handled and cleverly disposed, have all a certain 
look of insignificance—they retain the character 
of figures sketched rather than diligently worked 
out on the scale of importance proper to such a 
canvas. This, indeed, is the defect of the entire 
picture, notwithstanding its primary merit of con¬ 
ception and distribution. The artist seems to 
have schemed it out aB an historical painter, and to 
have painted it as one of the clever fellows in 
an atelier. One may surmise that it is intended 
to remind the French public of the destinies of 
Pius IX.; hut whether for sympathy or for oppro¬ 
brium one hesitates to conjecture—surely Boniface 
VIII. was one of the last pontiffs to whom any of 
his successors would he pleased to recur as 
a prototype.—Gabriel Max has by this time 
Blade his mark in England, no less than on the 
Continent generally, as a painter who has ideas, 
and who knows how to enforce them: he paints 
for effect, but it is always the effect of the lead¬ 
ing motive, worked out with singleness of 
thought and concentration of means. In the 
present exhibition he has two pictures, the better of 
■which is certainly Christ raising Joins' Daughter. 
Viewed at a little distance, this is an impressive 
and harmonious, and even a beautiful, work; it 
would deepen the dimness and hush the silence 
of a faintly-lighted chapel. Christ is seated, 
holding with his left the damsel’s right hand, 
“ia face is in profile, turned a good deal towards 
the left, bo that the eye is barely discernible; his 
whole posture is more of observant waiting, ex- 
Pooting and attending a result, than of com- 
nmnd or tenderness. His right hand, coming 
rightly forward against his knee, counts for 
nothing in the expression of the subject. The 
P" lies on a couch within the arched recess of a 
’tone-fault chamber; white drapery is heaped 


high behind her head. Her eyes begin to open 
slowly; her mouth is shut, with the leaden hue 
of the lips waning as the natural pink steals on 
them again; a fly has settled on her bare right 
arm. The other work of this German painter is 
also a subject of life and death, forcibly invented 
from its own point of view— Ahasuerus, the Wan¬ 
dering Jew, contemplating the Body of a Dead 
Child. A dim grey light reaches through the 
narrow windows towards the front of the apart¬ 
ment where lies the corpse, with its pained and 
placid aspect, of a little ooy, barely past infancy; 
on him gazes the traditionary Jew whose doom 
is deathiessness. In this figure—all-important 
to his theme—Herr Max seems to us to have 
failed: we do not find anything that might not 
belong to any way-worn vagrant stricken in years 
—not even anything distinctively Hebrew. But 
the pencil that should realise to the eye what 
Shelley’s pen realises to the mind would need to 
he a highly-gifted one indeed:— 

“ The Jew of whom I spake is old—so old 
He seems to have outlived a world's decay ; 

The hoary mountains and the wrinkled ocean 
Seem younger still than he. His hair and beard 
Are whiter than the tempest-sifted snow; 

His cold pale limbs and pulseless arteries 

Are like the fibres of a cloud instinct 

With light, and, to tho soul that quickens them, 

Are as the atoms of the mountain-drift 
To the winter wind. But from his eye looks forth 
A life of nnconsumed thought which pierces 
The present, and the past, and the to-come.” 

The two Spanish painters to whom we referred 
above are Jimenez and Ferry—for the admirably 
skilful Palmaroli, though he also appears in this 
exhibition, sends only showy and unlaudable trifles. 
Les Tambours de la Republiqne, by Jimenez, has 
a caricaturish taint in it, but is none the less sur¬ 
prisingly true and accomplished. The painting is 
thin, fiat, hut equal and telling, and with much 
thoughtful and excellent finish—as for instance of 
the hands, knuckles, Sec. In a courtyard of a 
palace—perhaps the Tuileries—of the early days 
of the great Republic, with “ Liberty ” inscribed 
over a yi-iUe, a drill-sergeant in white uniform is 
putting a very various and improvised line of 
drummer-hoys through their drumstick exercise. 
The first, poising his foot on the drum, is button¬ 
ing his gaiter; the second is an irrepressible 
Parisian gamin in a Phrygian cap; the third, 
some sixteen years of age, has a trained military 
air, and beats his instrument knowingly; the 
fourth is as yet a deplorable bungler; the 
fifth, half-naked, has the freakishness of a 
Puck, and will play a rubadub to Death in 
the face of cannon - shot when his moment 
comes; the sixth, with a thoughtful well-moulded 
visage, is attentive though inexperienced—he may 
have come from the plough, and has donned a 
grown-up soldier’s uniform over his country cordu¬ 
roys ; the seventh is a horn militaire, rather older 
than his companions, gallant in regimentals and 
in heart. There are still various other figures— 
one of them a grisette, who descends the marble 
steps to the left: but what we have said may 
suffice to show how much character and sugges¬ 
tion the painter has got into his group. Ferry is 
a less light-handed painter than Jimenez: in other 
respects it might be difficult, after looking at 
Ferry’s Whitsuntide, Seville, to say which of the 
two deserves the preference. The manner here is 
strong, precise, rather blackish in tint. Divers holi¬ 
day-makers are dispersed on the greensward out¬ 
side a church, in the centre come two noisy 
card-players, with whom a man and an old woman 
consort; to the left is an aged couple, with a small 
boy lolling on the grass, garmentless save for his 
shirt—a pretty little brown fellow visible rear- 
wise ; next are a good-looking woman playing the 
mandoline (the least satisfactory of the figures), 
and a man who accompanies her with his voice; 
within the archway of the church-porch two 
lovers are seated on a bench, watched, from 
the darkness of an adjacent door, by a priest 


whose hand is raised to his cheek—a man well 
advanced in middle age, harsh by nature or year¬ 
long restriction. There is another picture here by 
Ferry named The Serenade ; of like calibre with 
the one just described, but less noticeable. 

We need not say much of the remaining 
foreign pictures; about the most interesting is 
that by Leroux, The Vestal Tuccia, who is hold¬ 
ing water in a Bieve by Tiher-hank—un ordeal of 
chastity, if we rightly remember the legend. The 
story explains itself very distinctly to the eye, 
with good posing and other points of merit. 
Tuccia’s face has a rather amorous cast; hut per¬ 
haps this is not contrary to the spirit of tne legend, 
as it may be right to indicate that her demon¬ 
strated purity was not mere iciness of tempera¬ 
ment. Munthe, Mtldard, Bdraud, A. Calame, 
Gamba (Don Quixote, cleverly composed, but 
mean in conception of the fanatic of chivalry), 
and Lanckow, are among the more praiseworthy 
exhibitors. 

Passing to tho British pictures, we observe with 
much pleasure the Grey Day of Mr. Valentine 
Davis, who is rapidly rising in skill and knowledge 
of landscape-material. This is a very careful and 
enjoyable study of a paddock with trees by a 
stream-side, and with grasses bleached to pale 
russet, and abundant bracken. Much excellent 
definition of objects, and sound mastery in keeping 
all artistically together, can be discerned here ; a 
little woolliness of touch should be guarded against. 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane is a small 
picture by Mr. A. Gilbert, which ought not to be 
overlooked; it is allied to the dignified, chastened, 
and thoughtful style of Mr. Smetham in similar 
subjects—abstracted and elevated, without se¬ 
curing, or indeed attempting, boldness. Miss 
Hilda Montalba, Mrs. Merritt, and Messrs. 
Linnell, J. Morgan, Leader, and Teniswood, may 
also be named. W. M. Rossetti. 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


With the exception of London, Bristol is the 
only city in this kingdom which has remained a 
great commercial centre from a period before the 
Conquest; always steadily increasing in import¬ 
ance, always adapting itself to the discoveries and 
interests of succeeding centuries, and never, even 
for a time, like most other ancient ports, suffering 
the eclipse of any portion of its prosperity. No 
place of its class gives a greater impression of 
long-continued wealth, or is more alive with the 
stir and hustle of business. Among its churches, 
two at least are of a rank and dignity worthy of 
the venerable “ Brigstowe ” (for, with Mr. Kers- 
lake's permission, we must hold by that etymo- 
logy)—St. Mary Redcliffe, and the Church of the 
Augustinian Canons, which has served as the 
Cathedral since the erection of the see in 1642. 
The great architectural beauty and interest of the 
latter church have long been appreciated ; but 
before the rule of the Augustimans had ceased 
it lost its nave, and has remained for more 
than three centuries the fragment of a great 
church, though a very important one. With¬ 
out even the luck of the Cathedral of Car¬ 
lisle—where two hays of the Norman nave 
remain, though walled off from the transept—the 
nave of Bristol had perished utterly, and no trace 
of it was visible above ground. This loss the 
citizens of Bristol, with a generosity not unfitting 
their wealthy burgh, have just replaced. More 
than 60,000/. has been spent on the work; and 
an additional 10,000/. will be needed to carry the 
western towers to their full height. The new nave 
was begun in 1807, under the direction and from 
the plans of Mr. G. E. Street; to whom belongs 
the honour of having designed and constructed the 
only cathedral nave, except that of St. Paul's, 
which has been built in England since the changes 
of the sixteenth century. 

There is a certain resemblance between the 
work which has survived at Carlisle and the 
ancient portion of Bristol Cathedral. In both 
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cases the Norman choirs were rebuilt or recon¬ 
structed during the fourteenth century; and the 
east windows of both cathedrals are noticeable 
as allbrding unusually excellent, if not the 
very best, examples of Decorated tracery. They 
are of different periods. The east window of 
Bristol is the work of Edmund Knowle, whose 
long abbacy ranged from 1306 to 1332; and its 
forms are consequently more geometrical than 
curvilinear, though the side divisions are rich 
in flowing lines. The famous Carlisle window is 
entirely curvilinear, and belongs to the second 
half of the century. The extreme beauty of the 
Bristol window has never been so evident as now, 
since the addition of the nave enables us to re¬ 
cognise its true position, as the fitting termina¬ 
tion of a noble parallel arcade. The stained glass 
with which it is filled is contemporary; and the 
manner in which it is adapted to the minute and 
intricate divisions of the tracery affords an ex¬ 
ample worthy of the most careful study. The 
window represents a stem of Jesse, with a grand 
display of heraldry in the upper lights. At 
Carlisle, the choir arcade, which is of great beauty, 
is remarkable for the manner in which earlier 
arches have been retained and reset on clustered 
piers of the Decorated period. This skilful under¬ 
building indicates plainly enough the resources of 
mediaeval engineering; hardly equal/it may be, to 
those which Sir Gilbert Scott has had under com¬ 
mand at St. Davids and St. Albans, but not the 
less capable of great things. The choir of Bristol 
suggests skill and originality of a different kind. 
Abbot Knowle seems to have designed the 
building of an entirely new church, from east 
to west, not abandoning the lines of the 
Norman foundations, and, it may be, using 
the Norman walls, wherever that was possible. 
Whether he touched the Norman nave is uncer¬ 
tain. Probably he did not. But on all the work 
in the choir, which he completed, he has left the 
stamp either of his own or of his architect’s 
original genius. It is not easy to understand 
why Mr. E. W. Godwin, in his paper on Bristol 
Cathedral ( Archneol . Journal, vol. xx), insists that 
the work, “if carried out to the full length,” 
would be “by no means pleasing,” although it 
would “ doubtless look full of design and origi¬ 
nality.” It is, indeed, so original that we know 
nothing quite like it anywhere else; and now 
that it has been “ carried out to the full length ”— 
for Mr. Street, although slightly varying the 
“ motives ” of Abbot Knowles choir, has retained 
them in the main—it is in the power of all com¬ 
petent critics to determine how far the work is 
“ pleasing ” or the reverse. For ourselves, we 
can hardly conceive of two opinions. The beauty 
and even grandeur of certain portions of the choir 
design become more than ever apparent now that 
they are emphasised by their more extended re¬ 
production in the nave. 

Mr. Street, then, in our judgment, has been 
thoroughly well advised in adhering to the archi¬ 
tectural forms and arrangements which give a 
peculiar distinction to Bristol Cathedral. His 
work has been confined to the rebuilding of the 
nave. A restoration of the eastern portion of the 
church was begun in 1861 ; and it is only to be 
regretted that the same knowledge and ’ feeling 
which have been brought to bear on the nave did 
not direct what was done at that time. A very 
small portion of the sedilia remained ; but many 
fragments were found at the back of a large Eliza¬ 
bethan monument, and the reproduction must be 
considered tolerably exact. The central division 
of the reredos is modern, as is much of the wood¬ 
work of the stalls. The present condition of 
things is an improvement on what went be'ore 
it; but it is a relief to turn from these modem 
fittings to the nncient and permanently beautiful 
features of the building. A century before 
Abbot Knowle conceived the idea of reconstruct¬ 
ing his church, a very remarkable Early English 
chapel, known as the elder Lady Chapel, had been 
added outside the western bays of the north 


choir aisle. This chapel was retained by Abbot 
Knowle; but its position, together with that of 
the so-called Berkeley Chapel, projecting at the 
east end of the south choir aisle, and the 
work, it may be, of Abbot Knowle’s succes¬ 
sor, interferes with the full effect of Knowle’s 
design, and prevents us, at first, from recognising 
its complete character. We now see it thoroughly 
brought out in the nave, and without any real 
addition to the original outlines. In both choir 
and nave the special features are the very lofty 
arches of the main arcade, the great height of 
which admits of no triforium or clerestory, 
and the equal height of the aisles with that 
of the central space, allowing, and, indeed, 
rendering necessary, the unusual dimensions of 
the windows, which rise to the vaulting, and are 
divided by a transom; while there is tracery in 
the head of each division, upper and lower. To 
this general design, which has no parallel in any 
English church of earlier date, are added certain 
specialties of detail which occur only at Bristol. 
The very peculiar vaulting of the aisles has no¬ 
where its exact likeness. It is an adaptation of 
the principles of carpentry to stone—very effective, 
and of singular grace in the complication of lines 
afforded by the long perspective. The reversed 
or inverted curves of the monumental recesses 
and of the openings in the wall-passage at the 
base of the windows also attract attention, and 
are nowhere else to be found in such prominence, 
although designs of somewhat similar character 
do occur in Berkeley Gastle, and in the distant 
cathedral of St. Davids. 

All these peculiarities are reproduced in the 
new nave; and the grandeur of the general design 
here becomes fully evident. But Mr. Street has 
been no mere copyist. He has known how to 
accept Abbot Knowle’s conception, and to adapt 
the new work to the old, without losing his own 
individuality. The great piers, of Doulting stone, 
are accented at the cardinal points by shafts of 
dark lias from the beds near Glastonbury. The 
capitals are richly carved in foliage. The aisle 
vaulting, while it is the same as that in the choir, 
has received an occasional decoration which 
sufficiently distinguishes it; and the sepulchral 
recesses, placed under the lofty windows, while 
they show the same inverted lines as those in the 
choir, are not altogether the same in detail. 
Looking eastward, the nave is an entire success. 
Looking westward, and especially from the en¬ 
trance of the choir, there are points which suggest 
criticism. At what time the Norman nave was 
really removed is uncertain, but it was probably 
standing (at least in part) until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. In preparing for the 
present structure the ancient foundations were 
uncovered, and it was found that, as in most 
Augustinian churches in the south of England, 
there had been a north as well as a south aisle. 
The walls of the new nave follow the lines of these 
old foundations; but at the western end Mr. 
Street has ventured on what seems a questionable 
addition. The old nave had no western towers. 
The new nave has them. They have been added 
with the intention of giving the building more 
distinctly the character of a Cathedral Church. 
Without them, Mr. (Street suggests, “the effect 
of the exterior would be much more like that 
of some of our larger English Collegiate 
Churches." But with that effect we should 
not have quarrelled. The church, it must 
be remembered, is not a large ono, and the 
extreme length is less than 300 feet. Without 
the towers it would have suggested its ancient 
story more completely and more fittingly than it 
now does with them. But it is perhaps hardly 
fair to judgo of them until they have been raised 
to their full height, and the block of buildings 
has been removed which now stands between the 
western front and St. Augustine's gateway. 

The west front, on the exterior, remains un¬ 
finished, and the sculpture of the great portal has 
yet to l» completed. The general entrance to the 


nave is through the north porch—a somewhat too 
famous portion of the new work. The design of 
this porch, with its parvise chamber and gable. h 
excellent; and the sculptured Adoration of the 
Kings, above the great arch of entrance, is so good 
as to make us sharply regret the absence of certain 
other figures which were not unworthy of such 
company. But on this subject we do not care to 
dwell. There are the empty niches. Non rogto- 
nam di lor 1 , ma guarda e pasta. 

Richard John Kkg. 


AN ART G AXLESY FOR MANCHESTER. 

There is again, in Manchester, some talk of 
establishing an art gallery. A gentleman in¬ 
terested alike in art and in social reform has cir¬ 
culated privately proposals for commencing i 
Museum of Science and Art baaed to a large ex¬ 
tent upon principles applied by Mr. Rinilrin in the 
small Dut highly-interesting St. George's Museum 
at Sheffield. The outlines of the Manchester 
scheme were commended in the July number of 
Fort Clavigera. The central idea is that art shall 
again be a teacher and “ take as its subjeot-matter 
things which interest the people—things about 
which they feel or can be made to think or feeL' 
This is illustrated by a reference to the influence 
of sculpture among the Greeks, and to the religious 
art of Italy in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. The attitude of the present age 
to art is critical, not ieverentiaL “ We do not try to 
learn from painters, because they do not care to 
teach us anything that we care to know; so we 
only criticise their grammar and pronunciation.' 
The proposer of the new art gallery wishes it to 
have an influence on daily life. “ If we wish by 
means of art to raise the life of the working- 
classes, we must find out what are their beet 
feelings and thoughts, what are the things they 
care for mostly; and if there is any good in those 
things, we must have pictures which show it in 
beautiful or in pleasant form.” The plan sie¬ 
ges ted is to take part or the whole of a well- 
lighted warehouse and to place in it carefully- 
made copies of good pictures, both new and old, 
using not only those made by the hand of the 
artist but also the chromolithographs published by 
the Arundel Society. Taking advantage of tk 
love of narrative, it is suggested that a mam feature 
of the gallery should be copies of the best pictures 
illustrating the life of Christ. This ia probably 
the best known of all lives. Yet “ there are many 
ears which his name even has never reached, ex¬ 
cept when used as an oath.” Under each picture 
would be given an interpretation in words of the 
incident it represented, and of its scope and mean¬ 
ing as a work of art. To inculcate a love of 
nature there should be pictures of holiday scenery 
around Manchester, with all kinds of details and 
description to explain the structure, stratification, 
birds, flowers, and animals of the locality. The* 
would all be aids to intellectual development; for 
the man who began by being interested in old rei 
sandstone because he dwelt upon it would pro¬ 
bably be soon tempted to learn Ml about it in 
other parts of the world. An appreciative refer¬ 
ence is made to Mr. Perry’s proposed museum 
of casts of sculpture. It is also proposed to 
bring in the aid of music, a form of sit which has 
done so much for the middle classes during the 
present century. Such, in brief, are the chief 
points in the able and suggestive paper before us. 
without professing to endorse every detail, wethirk 
it must be evident that such an institution would 
be a real educational force. Many existing 
museums fail to be so on account of the mis¬ 
cellaneous nature and want of coherence of their 
collections. The first requisite in a museum or 
art gallery which is intended to be an instrument 
in the diffusion of art is that everything it con¬ 
tains be good. Multiplicity of examples is not 
essential, least of all specimens of that which is 
not good. These may be valuable for the his¬ 
torian as documentary evidence, but are mow 
likely to binder than to aid the young student. 
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ART BALES. 

The period for the art Bales has again come 
round. In November the Dutch dealers consign 
to the Salle Drouot large collections of ancient 
and modern china. Early in December will be 
sold the important cabinet of pictures belonging 
to the late M. Alfred Censier, comprising many 
works of Rousseau, Diaz, and other contem¬ 
porary artists with whom he was on terms of 
triaodnhip. At a sale last month several paint¬ 
ings realised good prices:—Bonington, Seaside 
View, 966 fr.; Bracaseat, Sheep and Lamb, 
6,000 ft .; Corot, Landscape, Evening, 2,999 fr.; 
Couture, Little Peasant Oirl, 4,000 fr., Girl with 
a Bunch of Violets, 3,000 fr.; Daubigny, Land¬ 
scape, Autumn, 3,000 ft .; Delacroix, E., Coniml- 
sionnaires of Tangiers, 10,000 fr.; Diaz, Spanish 
Woman in a Landscape, 1,000 fr.; Duprd, J., 
Landscape with Sheep, 4,000 fr.; Fromentin, Arab 
Horsemen, 6,000 fr.; Meissonier, Flemish Guard 
in the Court of a Chdteau, 26,000 fr.: Robert 
Fleury, Marie de Mtdicis receiving Ruiens at 
Cologne, 1,225 fr.; Rousseau, Tk., Landscape with 
Stone Quarry, 6,690 fr.; Taesaert, Woman and 
Child, 1,200 fr.; Troy on. The Boat, 5,005 fr., 
The Mdl, Evening Effect, 4,966 fr., Coxes grazing, 
12,000, The Little Rirdsnesters, 4,200 fr.; Ziem, 
Campagna of Borne, 1,950 fr.; View m Hol¬ 
land, 2,800fr. Old Masters:—Chardin, Mxtsical 

- Instruments, 2,760 fr., The Embroidress, 1,100 fr., 
The Kettle xcith Accessories, 1,500 fr.; Fragonard, 
Return from the Fields, 3,600 fr.; Greuze, Expec¬ 
tation, 2,960 fr.; Van Huysum, Floxcers in a 
Vase, 1,320 fr.; D. Teniers, Interior of a Guard 

- House, 6,060 fr.; Terburg, The Toilet, 11,000 fr. 


2VOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Queen's drawings, or rather those of them 
which have been promised to the forthcoming 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, comprise, we 
hear, in the first place a very fine selection from 
the work of Italian artists before Leonardo da 
Vinci, and in the second a collection, of the rarest 
merit, of drawings by Leonardo himself. The 
Queen will likewise contribute to the exhibition 
certain early German drawings which have always 
been regarded by the curious as among the most 
precious of her possessions—to wit, six or eight 
out of Her Majesty’s justly famous series of 
designs by Holbein, and specimens of the rare 
work of Albert Diirer. The drawings of Holbein, 
especially, constitute a very rare loan, and one 
which, unless our memory deceives us, is now to 
he made for the first time. Some years ago, 

- when an exhibition of the work of the master was 
in contemplation at a London club, or by mem¬ 
bers of a private art society, it was imagined by 
some that the drawings would be forthcoming; 
but they were not seen, and indeed the guardian¬ 
ship of works so rare and irreplaceable has good 
reason to be jealous. 

% The two leading picture-dealers in the Hav- 
market, Mr. Tooth and Mr. McLean, have as 
usual opened their galleries as public exhibitions 
—oil pictures in the former instance, and water¬ 
colours in the latter. At Mr. Tooth's gallery the 
chief painting is by Mr. IIoll, Gone, or (as the 
catalogue describes it), “A father of a poor 
English family has ‘ gone ’ to a distant colony, in 
the hope of finding there the prosperity he has 
sought in vain at home. Upon the platform of a rail¬ 
way-station, at half-past six in the morning (as in¬ 
dicated by the public clock), stand three poor 
women and a little girl, all in deep affliction.” 
This single group constitutes the picture; the 
father himself being out of sight, and all else 
' being strictly subordinate, and painted indefinitely, 
y though with abundance of skill. The work is 
■ dated in the current year, and is truly a very 
’ forcible and expressive performance, thoroughly 
adapted for appealing to the popular heart, 

* let untainted with an ad captandum element. 

It will more than sustain the reputation 


which Mr. Holl has for several years enjoyed, 
and may indeed be pronounced his finest 
work. Along with this painting we remark 
—Hodgson, Sharpening a Blade, and The Con¬ 
juror, nicely-finished Tunisian scenes; Oalthrop, 
Visitors, a morning call without (apparently) 
much flow of talk—very true, and good in light¬ 
ing and tone, the touch a little blurred vet firm ; 
W. Linnell, The Hireling Shepherd-, Tissot, An 
October Day at Clievedon-on-Thames; John 
Morgan, “ Hush, hush ! ” a number of little school- 
children producing their copybooks to the mis¬ 
tress ; Pettie, A Cardinal of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, not, perhaps, without a saupqon of Cardinal 
Manning; Jimenez, “ Viva la Pipa," a group sing¬ 
ing, equally remarkable for art-knowledge and for 
ugliness; Peter Graham, On the Hills of Scotland, 
Passing Shoxotr ; Baratti, The Money-Changers, in 
the Sala di Cambio of Perugia, a dexterous but 
inanimate costume-piece; Helmick, The Cost of 
the Sxiit, an Irish farmer and attorney; Maries, 
Cleaxiing-xip, a Capuchin with his church plate. 
In Mr. McLean’s exhibition there is no individual 
work which forms so decided a pibce de resistance 
as the picture by Mr. Holl at Mr. Tooth’s. We 
may specify—Henriette Browne, The Pet Gold¬ 
finch, perched on the edge of a table by a peasant- 
girl who writes; Clara Montalba, Unloading 
Salt, Venice-, Albert Goodwin, Dartmoor ; Gil¬ 
bert, In Axnbush ; Linton, Th* Hurdy- Gurdy 
Player, and A Burgomaster, both very able, which 
is more than we can say for The Lotus-Eaters, 
by the same artist; Mdme. L’Aubiniere, Evening, 
Wales-, Alma-Tadema, The Flute-player-, Small, 
Hop-pickers ; Henry Moore, Seashore, near Lowes¬ 
toft ; Dyckmans, The Blind Beggar, a silly and 
perfunctory richaujfi of the silly but at least at¬ 
tentively-painted picture which has so long served 
as bait for all sorts of gudgeons at our National 
Gallery; Israels, Mother and Child, Evening; Miss 
M. Walker, Going to the Fancy-ball, a vigorously 
painted female half-figure, with some Japanese 
adjuncts, a kind of cross between the styles of 
Millais and of Fildes; Glindon, The Antiquarian. 

Me. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., the well-known 
sculptor, died on October 27, at his residence 
21 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, aged fifty- 
six. He had long been suffering from a com¬ 
plication of maladies: a residence in the South of 
Europe was tried, hut proved ineffectual, and the 
artist had returned to England in April last. The 
most conspicuous of Mr. Durham’s outdoor works 
k the Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
erected in the Horticultural Gardens at Kensing¬ 
ton. He executed numerous portraits and busts, 
and had a speciality for figures of boys or youths 
engaged in athletics, such as football, cricket, 
racing, boating, See. In these works, and generally 
in bis sculptural productions, there are grace and 
propriety, and quite enough to please the public 
eye; without, however, those strong lines of cha¬ 
racter or of invention which reveal the horn 
artist. 

At a moment rendered especially appropriate 
by the opening of the new nave of the Bristol 
cathedral, Mr. Austin, the proprietor of 'The 
Clifton Chronicle, has published in a handy 
little volume of one hundred pages the his¬ 
tory of the cathedral. The chronicle of this 
cathedral church of Bristol during the greater 
part of its existence was written some twenty 
years ago, unless we are mistaken, by Mr. Lever- 
sage. His widow having given permission that 
on the present occasion use might be made of his 
labours, his work has practically been reissued in 
a new form, supplemented by an able and suffi¬ 
cient statement by Mr. John Taylor, of the 
Bristol Museum and Library, as to the changes 
that have occurred in the structure within the 
last two decades, including of course the begin¬ 
nings, so to say, of the modern restoration of the 
fabric, and the story of the still more recent con¬ 
structive work in which Mr. Street has been the 
architect engaged. We need only say here that 
Mr. John Taylor is known as an antiquary of 


much individual research, and that in hk record 
of recent matters connected with the cathedral 
church of Bristol he is very unlikely to have gone 
wrong. 

The cost of the high-warp tapestries ordered 
for the decoration of tne Gothic hall of the Hotel 
de Ville at Brussels k estimated at 100,000 fr. 
(4,0001.). MM. Braquenid are charged with the 
execution, at their manufactory at Malines, of 
the eight panels which will complete the decora¬ 
tion. They will be woven in fine gold, silk and 
wool, and consist of figures representing the vari¬ 
ous guilds and corporations of the city. 

A curious discovery has lately been made in 
the State of Ohio. A drawing is given in Squier 
and Doris— Aboriginal Monuments of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley —of a great earthwork at Fort 
Ancient, the walls of the earthwork surrounding 
the lower enclosure or fort and following the 
trend of the ground as it is broken by gorges on 
either side. At the entrance are two mounds 
with a paved way between them. Thk earth¬ 
work, it is now found, represents two gigantic 
serpents, rising and contending with one another, 
with their toils at the opposite extreme of the 
enclosure. The size of the monument may he 
estimated from the fact that the circumference of 
the area k a mile and a-half. 

From an article in the November number of 
Macmillan it appeare that Dr. Hirschiield, under 
whose directorship of the excavations at Olympia 
the now celebrated statue of Nike by Paeonios 
was found, still adheres to his original opinion as 
to the extraordinary merit of that figure. It 
makes us, he says, “ suddenly realise the fact that 
hitherto we have had no adequate conception of 
the power and versatility of Greek art at its high¬ 
est period of development; ” and, again, it is 
“ fully equal in value to the Elgin marbles.” He 
is entitled to his opinion, but he might as well 
in passing have taken notice of the fact that the 
Nike, much as she has been admired, has been 
regularly pkced by critics on a decidedly lower 
level than the figures of the Parthenon. The 
figure is a great gain to the hktory of Greek art 
hut it is unjustifiable, in the face of so much 
criticism, to speak of it as in the sentence we have 
quoted. Dr. Hirschfeld deals with mythology 
very much as if it were history (p. 66) ; hut that 
may he a fault of translation, as it surely also is 
to use indiscriminately the adjective “ Olympian ” 
both for the gods of Olympos and the festival of 
Olympia. The alternative word is “ Olympic.” 
It k of course interesting to have an article from 
the man who superintended the worits at Olympia 
during so successful a period; hut the time seems 
to have come when a more critical account of the 
discoveries would have been in place, even for the 
ordinary English reader. 

The little Germanic Museum at Niirnherg, 
which began in the humblest manner about five- 
and-twenty years ago, has made during thk period 
a progress which may be considered under the 
circumstances quite as remarkable as that of 
our boasted institution at South Kensington, of 
which an excellent account was given a short 
time ago by Mr. Edgar Bowring in the Nineteenth 
Century. The pleasant Niirnherg Museum has, of 
course, not yet achieved, as its great London pro¬ 
totype has done, a more than local or, at all 
events, national fame ; but if the extensions are 
fully carried out which are at present being under¬ 
taken it certainly bids fair to take its place ulti¬ 
mately among the most considerable museums of 
Europe. A drawing appeared last month in the 
Zcitschrift fiir bUdende Kuxxst, giving a plan of the 
intended alterations, and a perspective view of the 
building as it will appear when completed. It 
has undoubtedly a most picturesque and complex 
appearance, resembling, with its numerous towers 
and turrets, some quaint mediaeval city rather 
than a single modem building. Nor, indeed, 
though newly built up, can it strictly he called 
a modern building, for when first founded 
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the museum took up its quarters in the ancient 
Carthu sian monastery, which it restored and 
adipte d to its purpose; and now for its extension 
it has bought the materials of the ruined Augus- 
tinian monastery, which isto he restored much in 
the old style, while made serviceable for a large 
picture-gallery, and for the other requirements of 
the museum. ' It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that N iirnbergers feel extremely proud of this 
institution, which has risen, in so short a space 
of tira e, from small beginnings to such important 
results—results which, it is only fair to add, are 
universally acknowledged to be due in a great 
measu re to the untiring zeal and able management 
of its present director, Dr. A. Essenweiu. The 
numerous gifts and bequests that have been made 
to it during the last ten years are alone sufficient 
to show the lively interest that the Germanic 
Museum has evoked. 

A dhawinb of the curious botanical emblem 
mentioned in the Academy of October 13 as 
sculptured on the corsage of the bust of Beatrix 
d’Este in the Louvre, and upon which M. Louis 
Oourajod built up an ingenious hypothesis, is 
given in the Chronique det Arts of last week. 
It is accompanied by a letter from M. Benjamin 
Fillon, who proves that this emblem could not 
have been invented by Leonardo da Vinci as M. 
Oourajod considers, since it had beeu used by 
several members of the D’Este family before it 
was thus appropriated to the young bride of 
Lodovico Sforza by the sculptor of the bust, 
very probably Leonardo, although the evidence 
founded on his superior botanical knowledge 
breaks down. The emblem — which consists 
of a ring enclosing two hands holding be¬ 
tween them a sort of bag through which is 
shaken the fertilising pollen on the calyx of a 
flower, apparently a marigold—at all events seems 
to argue a knowledge of tnis mode of the fertilisa¬ 
tion of plants at a time when it is not usually 
thought to have existed. 

The contradictory statements with regard to 
the condition of Rembrandt’s celebrated Anatomy 
Lesson at the Hague have been most perplexing, 
some authorities affirming that it was “ scarcely 
injured,” and others that it was in a “ruinous 
state.” The last report upon it in the Academy 
was satisfactory, but according to M. Louis 
Gonse, who writes about it in the current number 
of the Chronique det Arts, we did not fully realise 
the perils it had undergone. “ The truth is,” he 
says, “ that the recent operation of re-canvassing, 
executed under the direction of M. de Jonghe, 
presented the gravest difficulties and the most 
serious danger.” It was, like many surgical opera¬ 
tions, necessary but yet very perilous, and M. de 
Jonghe, we are told, passed many maumit quarts 
tTheure in which he deemed that his patient was 
lost beyond recovery. This, however, was happily 
not the case. M. Gonse, who has recently seen it 
in its old quarters in the Mauritshans, assures 
kind enquirers that the Anatomy Lesson is “ hence¬ 
forth saved, or at least will remain in the infirm 
state in which previous generations have trans¬ 
mitted it to us,” for M. de Jonghe has wisely re¬ 
frained from any retouching under the name of 
restoration. It has now been hung in a better 
position than formerly, and set in a black frame 
on a background formed of a green curtain. 

The Commission for the General Catalogue of 
Art Treasures in France is at present especially 
occupied in the organisation of the Gallery of 
National Historic Portraits, which is to form one 
of the features of the Exhibition of 1878. Infor¬ 
mation regarding such portraits, either in foreign 
or French private collections, is particularly re¬ 
quested. 

The number of pupils entered this year at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts is as follows :—For archi¬ 
tecture—first class, 185, second class, 389; for 
punting, 210; for sculpture, 103. 

E. A. Seem Arm’s vast publication, Eunst und 


Eunstler des MitteUdters und der Eeuzeit, has 
reached its forty-fourth number. Two handsome 
volumes are now ready, and another is in course 
of publication. ___ 


THE STAGE. 

The Queen’s Theatre, in Long Acre, reopened on 
Saturday last under a new management, and with 
the new name of the “National.” It is understood 
that romantic drama will henceforth be almost 
exclusively cultivated at this theatre, with a view 
to establishing some such reputation for that class 
of productions a9 was enjoyed in other days by 
the Adelphi. The new play by Messrs. Farnie 
and Reece entitled JRussia, however, does not 
strictly belong to the class known as “ Adelphi 
pieces,” but rather resembles those ponderous 
melodramas which have hitherto flourished almost 
exclusively in suburban theatres. Although per¬ 
formers so capable as Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss 
Hudson, and Mr. Shiel Barry were engaged in it, 
the long unvaried tale of the crafty Schelm’s 
amorous machinations wearied the audience. 
Some effective scenery and picturesque situations 
alone saved the piece from severer condemnation. 

MM. Nobmajtd and Delavionb’s new comedy, 
Let Petites Marmites, at the Gymnase, has been 
received with considerable favour. It is a farcical 
comedy, of the school in which MM. Meilhac and 
Halevy are the acknowledged masters—wanting, 
however, something of the eccentricity and droll 
invention of those clever writers. The leading 
parts are sustained by Mdlle. Dinelli and M. St. 
Germain. 

Mb. Plowden's extravaganza Isaac of York, 
originally produced at the Court Theatre, has been 
revived at the Globe, with new songs and other 
novel features. Mr. Righton sustains his well- 
known burlesque character of the Jew. 


MUSIC. 

As announced last week, a pianoforte concerto by 
a composer new to this country, Xaver Schar- 
wenka, formed the novelty at last Saturday’s 
Crystal Palace Concert. It seems all but impos¬ 
sible to learn much as to the composer; we believe 
that he is a native of Posen, is still comparatively 
young, and is one of the professors in Dr. Kullaks 
pianoforte school in Berlin. If the concerto per¬ 
formed on Saturday may be taken as a fair speci¬ 
men of his works, others might be introduced to 
our audiences with advantage. Though it is im¬ 
possible to form a complete idea from one per¬ 
formance of a composition so elaborate, ana in 
many respects so novel, as this concerto, many of 
its Wuties were fully appreciable at a first hear¬ 
ing. The work is not only noble and poetical in 
feeling, but of decided originality of idea, while 
many of its themes possess genuine charm. In 
its form it differs considerably from the ordinary 
models, and approaches more nearly to the style 
of Liszt, with whom, however, as regards the 
character of the ideas, Herr Scharwenka would 
seem to have little in common. The first 
movement is an allegro, interrupted by a very 
charming adagio-, the second is a scherzo —a 
form of composition which for some not very 
intelligible reason is very seldom used in a con¬ 
certo—while the finale is a sort of fantasia in 
which, side by side with much new matter, many 
of the preceding thoughts are reintroduced. The 
pianoforte part, which is extremely brilliant and 
of no small difficulty, was splendidly played by 
Mr. Dannreuther, an artist to whom amateurs 
were already indebted for a first hearing of the 
concertos of Grieg and Tschaikowsky. Ilis per¬ 
formance on this occasion was not only techni¬ 
cally perfect, but it also showed a complete 
appreciation of the spirit of the composition. 
Mozart’s charming symphony in D, known as the 
“ Hafner symphony ” in consequence of its having 
been written for the wedding of a lady of that 
name who was a friend of the composer, was a 


welcome revival, as the work had not been given 
at the Saturday Concerts since 1805. Though an 
earlier work than the three great symphonies of 
Mozart which are the most frequently heari 
(the “ Jupiter,” the G minor, and the E flat), it 
is not less characteristic of the composer, and 
hardly less beautiful. The overtures were Rossini's 
Siege of Coiinth and Schumann’s Manfred. The 
vocalists were Miss Robertson, whose exception¬ 
ally high voice was heard to advantage in Per- 
siani's trivial variations on “ Nel cor piu non mi 
sento,” and who also gave a very pleasing song 
from Wallace's Amber Witch, and Signor Gustave 
Garcia. This afternoon Mendelssohn's Hymn of 
Ib-aise will occupy the greater part of the concert, 
and Senor Sarasate will make his last appearance 
at Sydenham during this season. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to commence 
for the present season on Monday week, the 12th 
inst., at St. James's Hall, and the Saturday Popu¬ 
lar Concerts on the following Saturday. At both 
concerts Miss Anna Mehlig is to be the pianist, 
and Madame Norman-Ndruda is to lead the quar- 
tetts, being supported by Messrs. Louis Ries, Zer- 
bini, and Piatti. Sir Julius Benedict will, as 
usual, be conductor. 

At the first of Herr Franke's new series of 
chamber concerts, given on Tuesday evening at 
the concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music, 
the programme included Raff’s Chromatic Sonata 
for piano and violin (Op. 120) ; Beethoven's qusr- 
tett in C major ; Hofmann’s sextett for stria.’-, 
in E minor; and vocal music by Friiulein RedeW: 
and Mr. Barton McGuckin. 

In a note last week, referring to the Cambriil:? 
University Musical Society, we spoke of Aston's 
Stabat Mater as “ a work totally unknown in this 
country.” A correspondent from Liverpool writes 
that it was performed last winter, under the 
conductorship of Mr. J. W. Appleyard, at a con¬ 
versazione of the Liverpool Arts Club. 

It Is said to be now definitely settled that M 
Gounod's new opera Pulyeucte is to be produced 
at the Paris Opera during next year’s Exhibition. 
The principal parts are to be sustained by Mdlle. 
Krauss and MM. Sellier and Lassalle. 

The Italian Government having named Signor 
Verdi as commissioner for the Exhibition at Paris, 
the composer has felt himself compelled, in conse¬ 
quence of previous engagements, to decline the 
proffered honour. 

M. Fasdeloup'b Concerts Populaires at Paris 
were resumed for the season on Sundav week last. 
The Concerts du Chatelet, under the direction of 
M. Edouard Colonne, were recommenced on 
Sunday. 

Bybon’s Manfred, with Schumann’s music, has 
lately been performed several times at the Stadt- 
theater, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Thb production of Wagner’s J2 heingold at the 
Opera, Vienna, is now definitely fixed for New 
Year’s Day. The work will be divided into two 
parts, a break being made between the second ana 
third scenes. That this will be to the advantage 
both of performers and audience, few who heard 
the work at Bayreuth, where the whole was given 
without an interval of rest, will doubt. 

The distinguished Swedish writer on music. 
Carl Wilhelm Bauck, died on October 8. He was 
born at Qoteborg, December 13, 1808. B»u« 
was esteemed the best living musical critic m 
Sweden. 
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OFIHIOIfcTS OF THE FHF1SS. 


SPECTATOR. 

“ The movement for the Endowment of Research i e no longer the impracticable 
crusade which it appeared to be twelve months ago. The activity of its promoters, 
and the unexpected sympathy which it has inspired in official quarters, have 
enabled it to make its way into the arena of practical politics. In the struggle 
which is being carried on as to University reform, it is one of the forces which 
must be calculated for, and it is therefore extremely important that we should 
understand its direction and its aim. The volume before us throws welcome 
light upon much that was before vague or enigmatical in the programme of the 
new party." 

WORLD. 

“ la the speech in which he introduced the Oxford Reform Bill, Lord Salis¬ 
bury made himself the mouthpiece of the authors of Essays in aid of the Endow¬ 
ment of Reeearch.’’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ It is, then, a little remarkable thnt not une of them has even attempted to 
grapple with the real difficulties of the question.” 

ATHBHABUM. 

“ It is something, however, to have pointed out the want, and to have pro¬ 
moted its public recognition. We may now look confidently for future improve¬ 
ment to a set of opinion which has already far outrun the most sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions of those who, when they originally appealed to it, did so with scarcely a hope 
of immediate success.” 

EXAMINER. 

“ The object of these essays is to expound a new conception of the proper 
employment of University endowments; or rather, as the writers seem disposed to 
pnt it, to meal men’s minds to an old conception which has fallen into neglect.” 

ACADEMY. 

“ These essays, which are all written by advocates of what is called Endow¬ 
ment of Research in the Universities, will help to remove many false impressions 
on that subject. It will b? clear from them that all that has been found to be 
good and useful at Oxford and Cambridge may remain undisturbed, and that 
there are ample resources to add to it all that the most ardent reformorg can 
desire. The idea of changing the English into German Universities, of suppres¬ 
sing the College system, of substituting professorial for tutorial teaching, is not 
evsn mooted in any of these Essays. They are all occupied with the question how 
the present system of University education can be rendered more efficient, and how, 
by the side of it, or in the midst of it, all that is good in tho German Universities, 
and much that even German Universities have not hitherto attempted, may be 
superadded.” 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

“This volume of Essays pleads for the general recognition of principles 
which would aim at making our Universities tho homes of more mon like Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller. ... It is not urged that academical revenues should 
be devoted to that purpose exclusively.” 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“This remarkable volume is the outward sign of an unmistakeable ‘set’ 
which ideas are taking in our generation; and it is, moreover, the proof that 
scientific studies hare entered upon a new phase. ... It is certainly u 
astonishing volume.” 


ECHO. 

“ This volume contains the best information extant on a subject which, 
although of national importance, is as yet but imperfectly understood by the 
general public.” 


GLOBE. 

“ The present volume is a thoughtful contribution to the discussion of the 
subject.” 


TIMES. 

“ It is an injustice to an essay so brilliant and so suggestive as Mr. Pattison i 
to present it to our readers in the above brief and imperfect summary. It deserves 
the careful attention of all who are interested in the question of University organi¬ 
sation and reform. There can be no doubt that tho question raised by Mr. Pwti- 
son in his concluding words will have to be discussed, and in some manner settled 
by the new Oxford Commissioners.” 


FALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ Several of the earlier essays are of value in clearing the ground of the 
question. In particular, Mr. Cotton’s essay on the intentions of the founders of 
fellowships is well worth study. . . . Dr. Appleton shows quite conclusively 

that the Endowment of Education is economically unsound in principle, and vita 
great plausibility that the Endowment of Research is economically sound. . • • 
Assuming, as it is safe to assume, that some considerable reduction of the number 
of fellowships will take place, the question arises. What is to be done wiih the 
money ? and the extreme difficulty of suggesting any more satisfactory answer 
than that offered by the advocates of the Endowment of Research gives the m 
strength to their proposals.” 

STANDARD. 

“ All our sympathies are with Mr. Fattison and his frionds.” 

NATURE. 

“ Widely as we should wish to see this book read amongst the laymen of 
science, the Philistinos and those who prophesy to them, politicians and poetic 
reformers, it will certainly be found quite as valuable as by any of these by na 
of science. Men of science will find in the present volume data and suggest ' 0 
which should aid them greatly, at this critical moment, to determine what jr 
will urge upon the Government, an the fit relationship between the *.tatc a 
scientific research. . . . The eminence and competency of the writers P re 

an overwhelming force of authority and reason.” 
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LITERATURE. 

The Independence of the Holy See. By Car- 
dinal Manning. (London: C. Kegan Paul 
& Co., 1877.) 

It is Dot very clear at first siglit why this 
little work has been published. With one 
important exception, to be noticed preseutly, 
it contains little either of fact or argument 
which has not been over and over again put 
forward in various forms during the last 
eighteen or nineteen years, as well by the 
author himself as by other apologists of the 
temporal power. The facts are for the most 
part familiar to all students of history, how¬ 
ever they may differ ns to the interpretation 
to be put upon them ; tlie arguments must 
by this time be well known to all who have 
interested themselves in the discussion on 
either side since the question of the Homan 
States came within “ the range of practical 
politics.” Brit the probable nearness of a 
Papal election, combined with the critical 
condition of the Italian Kingdom, may 
not unnaturally have seemed to Cardinal 
Manning to call for a restatement of the case. 
On the one hand, any change in the j resent 
constitution of France, whether in a monar¬ 
chical or imperialist sense, might to:id—or 
at all events there are many who think 
it might tend—to a direct intervention on 
behalf of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Holy See. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that the permanence of the French Republic 
would materially strengthen the hands of 
tho Republican party in Italy, who have 
anyhow a fair chance of an innings when¬ 
ever the contested claims of Victor Em¬ 
manuel are further imperilled by devolving 
on a notoriously unpopular and incompetent 
successor. And all who have anything to 
gain or to regain may hope to find their oppor¬ 
tunity in a revolutionary period, after the 
example of anglers who fish in troubled 
waters. It wa: perhaps hardly worth while 
>o cite at length in the preface of the present 
work several testimonies of Whig statesmen 
in 1849 in favour of the temporal power. 
Por, in the first place, the Unitarian move¬ 
ment of twenty years later differed widely 
m ds circumstances and origin from the 
revolution which enthroned the triumvirate 
at Rome; in the next place, all those states¬ 
men based their argument exclusively on the 
European necessity of maintaining the spiri¬ 
tual independence of the Papacy, and some 
ot them afterwards gave their assent to the 
contention of the friends of Italian unity— 
which experience has not yet disproved — 
that this independence can be as well or 
better maintained without the adventitious 
adjuncts of temporal sovereignty; better 


j in so far as a Pope-king, who is hampered 
by bis diplomatic relations with foreign 
States, is less free in his ecclesiastical 
policy than a pontiff who has only to 
consider the interests of the Church. The 
Cardinal, on the contrary, insists that the 
temporal power is “a divine ordinance,” 
originally designed, as it has proved in 
history, to be the guarantee of the spiritual 
independence of the Papacy. And while he 
admits, what he could not well help admitting, 
that “ the temporal power is not necessary 
to the spiritual power,” he yet sometimes 
almost identifies the two, as, c.y., when he 
speaks of “ the sovereignty, or independence, 
or temporal power, if men like so to call it, 
with which Cod in His providence has 
invested the head of IT is Church on earth.” 

We have, then, two questions, of theory 
and of fact: first, as to the divine right of 
the temporal power; secondly, as to its 
operation in history. But both questions 
alike demand an historical solution, for the 
temporal power confessedly can only he 
proved n posteriori to have been “ indirectly 
given by Divine Providence, and combined 
with the spiritual authority for a thousand 
years.” But this simply proves that the 
temporal power of the Popes, as of other civil 
rulers, has been providentially permitted to 
develop itself in the order of the world, 
or, as the author himself puts it, “ is as 
fnll and complete in the devolution of 
its right as that of our own Sovereign." 
In other words, it is a divine right in 
the same sense as the authority of Queen 
Victoria, which is something different in 
kind from the divine commission originally 
bestowed on the Apostles, and through them 
on their successors in the government of the 
Church. What Providence has, in one age, 
suffered to grow up may, for equally wise 
reasons, as far as we can tell, he by the same 
Omniscient Providence in another age suf¬ 
fered to decline. Nor docs it follow, because 
tlie temporal power lias been in times past 
“a provision for the independence of the 
spiritual power,” that it is tho only one, or 
that the same end may not hereafter he as 
efficiently provided for without it. It was 
perfectly natural to cling to it while it lasted, 
and it may still be natural to cling to the 
hopeof regaining it; but it is, to say the least, 
premature to assume that if it is permanently 
lost “ the political order of the Christian 
world will be dissolved,” or the independence 
of the Church endangered. We might, in¬ 
deed, appeal to the author’s own eloquent 
statement to the contrary :— 

“ What has been the effect of all this upon the 
Church ? Never since the Church was founded 
was it so widespread as it is at this hour. Never 
since the unity of the Apostles was the Church 
more solid in its unity. Never in the history of 
the Episcopate were the bishops of the whole 
Church so closely united to their Head and so in¬ 
separably united to one another. Never in Chris¬ 
tian history can we find a time when the priest¬ 
hood of tlio Church was so united to their bishops. 
Never, at any time, in all the records of the 
Church, can it he fouud that the people were so 
united to their pastors. Tho unity of the Church, 
without and within, the unity of faith, the unity 
of fidelity, is greater at this hour than it was ever 
yet before. The blows of the hammer which were 
aimed to disintegrate and to destroy have only 
welded together in a more indissoluble mass the 
unity of the Catholic Church,” 


Nor can we quite follow the author in some 
of his obiter dicta thrown out in the course 
of his historical enquiry. Thus he says, in 
reference to Leo III.’s coronation of Charle¬ 
magne, “ He who confers authority is not a 
subject.” Surely he may become one by 
his own act. Electors confer authority on 
their representatives, but are none the less 
subject to the control of Parliament; the 
French Empire professed to derive its 
authority from a plebiscite, but the mil¬ 
lions who raised Louis Napoleon to 
the throne thenceforth became his sub¬ 
jects. To take another point, which has no 
immediate bearing on the argument: if “ it 
is said in history ”—that is in the martjr- 
ologies—that of the first thirty Roman 
Pontiffs “ twenty-nine died by martyrdom,” 
that cannot moan that all tlie twenty-nine 
literally “ laid down their lives for a testi¬ 
mony of the Faith,” for it is certain that 
several of them were not put to death. But, 
as Dellinger has explained in his Uippelytus 
ural Knllistus, whoever suffered for the faitli 
—as hv exile, imprisonment, or otherwise— 
was in that early age reckoned among the 
martyrs, the term being used in a wider sense 
to include those who were afterwards called 
confessors. When, again, the author refers 
to “ tho treaties which once hound Europe 
together and gave us the hope of peace in 
the East,” and complains that “for the last 
years or even months ” they have been 
trampled nndei foot, it is impossible to 
mistake the n’lnsion, and—we must he 
pardoned for 'aiding—equally obvious to 
remark npor it that, if (which is very 
doubtful) we were hound by tho letter of 
any treaty to support the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment, that Government by its own unspeak¬ 
able and incorrigible infamies has, to put it 
mildly, most superabundantly “trampled 
under foot” and cancelled any treaty rights it 
might have claimed, and placed itself for ever 
entirely beyond the pale of civilised States. 

We have already intimated that there is 
one important point dwelt upon in the pre¬ 
sent volume which had not been, and from 
the nature of tlie case could not he, noticed 
by former writers on the temporal power. 
That there is some force in the objection so 
often pnt forward by Protestant as well as 
Catholic opponents of Italian unity, and re¬ 
peated here, as to the difference of race, 
and therefore of national character, between 
the northern and southern inhabitants of the 
peninsula, cannot he denied. But it would 
be premature to assume that a difficulty 
which has not proved insuperable elsewhere— 
as, for instance, in our own country—will 
permanently hinder the formation of a com¬ 
mon sentiment and common national life in 
Italy; nor would a separation into North 
and South necessarily involve a restoration 
of the Papal Government. The point, how¬ 
ever, to which we referred is a much simpler 
one. Cardinal Manning, following in the 
steps of the Papal Allocution, which is 
subjoined in Latin and English in an Ap¬ 
pendix, points out the conspicuous injus¬ 
tice of the Bill for the Repression of Clerical 
Abuses introduced by the Government in 
the last session of the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment, and passed by the Lower Honse, 
though rejected by a small majority in 
tho Senate. The substance of the mea- 
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sure is fairly enough summed up in the 
following passage from the Allocution, which 
differs considerably (ns several English jour¬ 
nals have acknowledged) from a merely 
formal pronunciamienfa, though it may, 
perhaps, be regretted that its force should 
be weakened by a passage which places the 
erection of Protestant churches and schools 
in Italy in the same category with “ houses 
of ill-fame, and the obscene and loath¬ 
some sights presented to the eyes of the 
people.” 

“ According to this law, all words and writings of 
whatsoever kind, b_v which ministers of religion 
may feel it their duty to censure or disapprove 
any decrees, laws, or other acts of the civil power, 
as being adverse either to sacred authority, or to 
the laws of God or of the Church, are liable to 
prosecution and punishment; and so are all per¬ 
sons who publish or circulate any such writings, 
of whatsoever ecclesiastical rank they may be, or 
from whatsoever place such writings may he 
issued. When this law is in force, it will he in 
the power of a lay tribunal to determine whether 
and how a priest, in administering the Sacraments 
or in preaching the word of God, has disturbed 
the public conscience or the peace of families, and 
the voice of both bishops aud priests will he 
sileneod ; nay, even the very voice of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, who, although for political reasons 
he is said not to he personally liable to prosecu¬ 
tion, will nevertheless be regarded as punished in 
the persons of his accomplices" (pp. 191-2). 

The spirit of the measure is contained in 
the words we have italicised, and, although it 
has been thrown out for the moment, it evi¬ 
dently represents the mind of the present 
authorities, and might, of course, easily be 
reintroduced next year. The result may be 
best illustrated to English readers by sup¬ 
posing a similar enactment to be placed on 
our own statute-book. It would follow at 
once that any Dissenting minister who 
should, e.g., denounce the existence of an 
Established Church as a national injustice 
and a violation of divine law—as many 
of them do habitually denounce it from 
pulpit and platform—might bo proceeded 
against for “ disturbing the public con¬ 
science.” On tho other hand, a High 
Churchman who preached confession would 
expose himself—as recent events have only 
too clearly proved—to prosecution for “dis¬ 
turbing the peace of families.” And a 
clergyman who publicly denounced divorce 
a vinculo, which is sanctioned by the Mar¬ 
riage Act of 1857—as many of the Anglican 
clergy, to their credit, have denounced it 
during the last twenty years—as a direct 
violation of the revealed law of God, would 
unquestionably lay himself open to both 
charges at once. Wo have purposely taken 
two or three familiar illustrations in order 
to bring home to English minds the real 
scope and bearing of tho proposed legisla¬ 
tion. A good deal would of course depend 
in practice on the method of working the 
Act, which might vary with successive 
Ministries, but as far as legal protection goes, 
if it was once passed, no Italian priest who 
had any pastoral duties to discharge, or any 
convictions to express, could for a single day 
call his soul his own. What the Cardinal 
says on this point, and what is urged on the 
attention of European Governments in the 
Allocution he has reprinted, is deserving of 
grave attention. H. X. Oxexuam. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Translated 
into English Verse by E. D. A. Morsbead, 
M.A. (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 
1877.) 

After studying Mr. Browning’s Transcript 
from the Agamemnon —primitive and mas¬ 
sive, like some colossal ark of curiously 
carved archaic gopher wood—it is not a 
little strange to turn to the translation which 
Mr. Morsbead has aimed at making above 
all things “ readable.” Daring the last 
twelve mouths three brand-new versions of 
the Agamemnon have appeared; and this, 
the latest comer of the three, has to compete, 
not only with its two formidable contempo¬ 
raries, but also with tho past glories of 
Potter, Symmons, Harford, Conington, Miss 
Anna Swanwick, and Prof. Plumptre. In 
having so many rivals Mr. Morsbead is 
assuredly unfortunate ; for his translation is 
that of a cultivated and intelligent scholar, 
which, if it stood alone, might fairly chal¬ 
lenge attention, but which does not distin¬ 
guish itself by any eminent characteristic 
from its predecessors. If Mr. Morsbead is 
not so poetical as Milman, neither is he so 
tame as Harford. If his scholarship is less 
noticeable than Conington’s, it is more so 
perhaps than Potter’s. He is not so pro¬ 
saic as Plumptre, nor yet so neat 
as Miss Swanwick. In his Preface he 
modestly disclaims all rivalry with Mr. 
Browning ; and, indeed, to compare his ver¬ 
sion with that unique and extraordinary 
Transcript would be difficult. The compro¬ 
mise lie has adopted is the very opposite of 
Mr. Browning’s. He does not seek to return 
the Greek upon our hands in so much exactly 
reckoned English. He deals in equivalents, 
and searches after paraphrastic renderings. 
In this method of translation everything 
depends upon the writer’s having or catch¬ 
ing a portion of his author’s spirit, so as to 
produce by his own choice of phrase and 
form an impression on tho miud of the 
English reader analogous to that which the 
original made upon his own. The merit 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s self-styled “version or 
perversion ” consists in a not unfrequent 
success of this kind—notably, in his render¬ 
ing of Clytcmnestra’s speech about the 
beacon-signals of Troy’s overthrow. Mr. 
Morsbead seems less lucky in finding echoes 
of the Aeschylean manner. He gives us, 
for example— 

“ for in tho place of sleep 
Stands Fear ns my familiar, and repels 
Tho soft repose that would assuage mine eyes,” 
for 

yhp avff vwrov wapcurraTtl 
t b ui] fiefiaiws fj\4tf>apa avp^a\(7e uTtvcp, 

and 

“ in lineage fair, 

A bright posterity of Ida’s fire,” 

for the famous 

oiiK &naTirov'18atov trvpis. 

Mr. Morsbead in his Preface frankly admits 
his inability to deal with the choric metres 
of Aeschylus; and ho has chosen what 
seems the wisest course in confining 
himself to simple English structures suf¬ 
ficiently varied to be agreeable. But it 
must be considered a mistake to have 
substituted in two important instances of 
sticliomuthia (see pp. ‘29, 50) tho trochaic 
for the iambic metre, when he cannot fail 


to know the special value of trochaic in the 
Greek dramatic economy. Not only is un¬ 
necessary violence done to the form of the 
original by this unwarranted change, but it 
has also betrayed Mr. Morshead into 
some avoidable weaknesses of rendering. 
We have, for instance:— 

“ Clytf.mxestra. 

“Nay, I pray thee to unsay it! thwart not thou my 
loving will. 

“ Aoamkmxox. 

“ Know, my kingly word is spoken, and to swerve 
from it were ill.” 
in the place of— 

Kal pnv ro5’ Hire pv ir aph yvdpuje Ipoi. 
yvwpyv piv lodi uij UtatpOtpovyr' 4p4. 

It may be worth while to quote Mr. Mor- 
shead’s version of tho famous and difficult 
passage about Helen’s flight, in order that 
readers of the Academy may compare it with 
those of Mr. Browning and Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“ And such did Faris come 
Unto Atrides’ home, 

And thence, with sin and shame his welcome to repay. 

Ravished the wife away— 

And she, unto her country ami her kin 
Leaving the clash of shields and spears and arming 
ships, 

And bearing unto Troy destruction for a dower, 

And overbold in sin, 

Went fleetly thro’ tho gates, at midnight hour. 

Oft from the prophet’s lips, 

Rang loud the warning and tho wail—Ah woe! 

Woo for the homo, the home! and for the chieftains, 
woe! 

Woe for the bride-bed, warm 
Yet from the lovely limbs, the impress of the form 
Of her who loved her lord, awhile ago! 
And woo! for him who stands 
Shamed, silent, unroproachful, stretching hands 
That find her not, and soes, yet will not see, 

That she is far away ! 

And his sad fancy, yearning o’er the sea, 

Shall summon and recal 
Her wraith, once more to queen it in his hall. 

And sad with many memories 
The fair cold beauty of each sculptured face— 

And all to hatefulness is turned their grace, 

Seen blankly by forlorn and hungering eyes. 

And when the night is deep, 

Come visions sweet and sad, and bearing pain 
Of hopings vain — 

Void, void and vain, for scarce tho sleeping sight 
Has seen its old delight, 

When thro’ the grasps of love that bid it Btay, 

It vanishes away 

On silent wings that roam adown the wavs of sleep! 

' (p.22) 

Mr. Morsliead's Preface will be read with 
pleasure, especially that portion of it which 
treats of the progress of the Aeschylean 
style from over-richness to simplicity. How 
fur the students of Dante and Aeschylus 
will agree with him in fancying “ that an 
interesting parallel might be drawn between 
the three plays of the Oresteia and the 
three divisions of tho Divina Commedia 
may be doubted. J. A. SymOXDS. 


SIR WALTER RALEUH. 

Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. By D” 1 * 3 ® 
Creighton. (London: Rivingtons, 187o) 

This little volume is confessedly a compila¬ 
tion from the works of recent writers on the 
subject. It has been written with great care, 
and with au evident desire to “ take the 
latest light.” Nearly all the differing dicta 
on the vexed questions of Ralegh’s life and 
some notice, however brief. When account 
is taken of those for whom the series is 
primarily intended, one is inclined Occasion- 
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ally to regret that the mode of treatment is 
not more direct. Boys and girls will not 
profitmnch by thebalancingof opposite views. 
The evidence is not before them, and they 
may be puzzled and baffled rather than 
guided by abundance of suggestion. Mrs. 
Creighton had she chosen, could doubt¬ 
less have held her way straight through the 
thicket of examinations and apologies and 
declarations to tell the story of the mine as 
clearly and impressively as she has written 
her brief Armada chapter—and to the greater 
comfort of her readers. 

Elizabeth is somewhat harshly dealt with. 
She is allowed to have been a fairly good 
scholar, as alady need be who answers a Greek 
speech “ after a show of bashfulness, in the 
same tongue,” or to whom Burleigh’s 
eulogimn can apply even with due de¬ 
duction —“ She spoke and understood all 
languages.” We are told, too, that “ the 
personal devotion which seemed natural 
enough when paid to a young queen of 
twenty-five, surrounded by difficulties and 
dangers, became absurd when directed to a 
woman of forty-eight.” But the dangers 
were not over : and the remark ignores what 
is too often forgotten, that Elizabeth was a 
symbol as well as a person. Her face might 
become “ wrinkled” and her “teeth black” 
—but she was still Gloriana to all true¬ 
hearted Englishmen. “ False hair and fine 
dresses could not make her a young beauty;” 
but the nation was in the high fantastical 
days of its youth, and its magnificence found 
expression in the varied costliness and dainty 
devices of the pomp around the Queen. 

Leicester fares worse. The paragraph 
describing him is for matter and manner 
the weakest in the book :— 

“It was said of him that he was prepared to 
poison or murder, in some secret manner, any man 
that stood in his way. Most likely he was sus¬ 
pected of more crimes than he actually com¬ 
mitted ; still it was true that at times people 
died most opportunely for his plans. lie was 
supposed to have summoned a certain Doctor 
Julio from Italy to instruct him in the art of 
poisoning; and his victims appeared to die of 

natural diseases.lie was no ruffian, but 

possessed an absolute command of temper, and 
would have scorned to pain his ends by violence. 
His villany was not that of the rough Teuton, 
but of the astute and polished Italian.” 

The volume needs revision. One of the 
numerous misprints (at page 88, “ altera¬ 
tions” for “ misfortunes ”) makes nonsense 
of Lady Ralegh’s letter. There is a singular 
reference to a Life and Letters of Bacon by 
a Mr. “ Stebbing.” Ralegh’s words to 
Thynne are not correctly given. By an 
oversight the existence of the Mermaid 
Club and the journey of Ben Jonson into 
France with the younger Ralegh are said to 
he traditions only. But they are facts ; and 
are referred to in the well-known Notes of 
Drummond, and in the almost proverbial 
lines of Beaumont. Ralegh’s age at his 
death was not sixty-three, as here given, but 
sixty-six. 

Of the Guiana voyage Mrs. Creighton’s 
^ew is, in brief, that Ralegh was ex¬ 
cusably foolish in taking the commission 
which James was inexcusably guilty in 
panting. In her account of the commission 
itself, there is a mistake in a very important 
particular:—“ He was to take possession of 


no territory belonging to any Christian 
prince ; to inflict no hurt on any Spanish 
subject; to do nothing which might hinder 
the existing peace with Spain.” But of all 
this there is not a word in tho commission. 
In the spring of 1(317, Ralegh’s scheme for 
the Guiana voyage was under consideration. 
To the persistent objections of Gondomar 
(to use bis later and better-known name) 
Ralegh replied that the mine lie sought was 
not on Spanish territory—“ very far distant 
from the lauds of the King of Spain ” is 
the phrase in Gondomar’s story. Whether 
the exaggeration is his or Ralegh's may bo 
doubted. At any rate the Spaniard’s objection 
was not removed by tho statement, for he 
rejoined that “ all that part about the river 
Orinoco ” was the King of Spain's. James 
endeavoured to reassure him, and Ralegh 
gave security that he would not commit 
“outrages or spoils” against the Spanish 
king’s subjects. Gondomar replied by 
representing tlie inconveniences of tbo 
expedition aud the obligation under which 
his master was placed to chastise Walter 
Ralegh wherever he might be found. 

In these circumstances, Ralegh’s com¬ 
mission issued. It delegated to Ralegh the 
power of life and death over his associates. 
It secured to him and them four-fifths of 
the profits of the voyages, “ that he may 
be encouraged to go forward.” It said 
nothing of a mine or of keeping clear of 
Spanish territory—though these had been 
the sole difficulties in the matter. It de¬ 
fined the expedition as 

“ to parts possessed and inhabited by heathen and 
savage people, to the end to discover and find 
out some commodities and merchandises in those 
countries .... whereof tho inhabitants there 
make little or no use or estimation: whereupon 
also may ensue bv trade and commerce some pro¬ 
pagation of the Christian Faith and reformed re¬ 
ligion among these savage and idolatrous people.” 

The Declaration (issued some weeks after 
Ralegh’s execution) calls this a “limited 
commission,” in the sense that “ its tenor 
appeared to be so far from giving Ralegh 
any colour to invade Spanish territory ” that 
“ it tended to a direction of commerce rather 
than spoil even towards the savages them¬ 
selves; ” and refers in passing to the “cau¬ 
tions which his Majesty intended or used.” 
The Declaration makes the story worse as 
against James, for it admits that he did not 
believe the “proposition ” of tho mine; that 
he conpled the Spaniards with the mino in 
his royal cogitation (it “ was not pro¬ 
bable the Spaniards would have neglected 
it so long ”) ; and that he disbelieved the 
“proposition” because “it proceeded from 
the person of Sir Walter Ralegh invested 
with such circumstances both of his dispo¬ 
sition and fortune.” His Majesty “con¬ 
sidered his honour engaged not to deny 
unto his people the adventure and hope of 
so great riches .... [but] to encourage 
noble and generous enterprises ”—for moon¬ 
shine, apparently. For these reasons, James 
(well knowing tho claims of Spain on all 
that part to which Ralegh was going, the 
certainty of collision, and the determination 
of the Spaniards to ebastiso Ralegh wherever 
he might be found) signed the commission, 
after repeated perusal and correction. He 
had wrapped up the gunpowder in parch¬ 


ment, ami thereby taken security for its 
good behaviour. Ho then quietly let it 
drop into the fire. The blame of any ex¬ 
plosion must rest on the powder. 

After Ralegh's men on their way to the 
mine had been attacked (it seems) by the 
Spaniards, had driven them into S. Thome, 
aud had burnt the town without getting at 
any mine, the responsibility for what be bad 
done and for what he had failed to do fell 
upon Ralegh alone. A royal proclamation 
roundly asserted that in his commission an 
express “ limitation and caution ” forbade 
injury to the territory and subjects of any 
Christian prince, “especially those of our 
dear brother the King of Spain.” That the 
assertion was untrue mattered not. It 
served its purpose of prejudicing the cause 
of Ralegh. After his death, the official 
Declaration (containing, as it did, the text 
of the commission) was obliged to take 
another tack, and make the prohibition a 
matter of inference merely. As to the 
damage and slaughter at S. Thome, they 
are mentioned in general terms, but without 
any hint of the reprobation with which un¬ 
authorised violence against the subjects of 
a friendly Power would be regarded now. 
The Declaration does not expressly deny 
that Ralegh’s men acted in mere self-defence, 
and the point is not quite clear from the evi¬ 
dence now remaining; but such an aggrava¬ 
tion of the charge is not likely to have been 
spared could it have been substantiated. 
The words are:—“It was blown abroad 
that tho assault of S. Thome was enforced 
by a kind of necessily, for that our troops 
were first assailed; it appeareth ” that Sir 
Walter had intended the assault from the 
first. 

Mrs. Creighton says:—“The common view 
was that Ralegh was executed under his old 
sentence merely to please Spain.” Aud in 
this case the common view seems, on the 
whole, tho nearest to the truth. The diffi¬ 
culty as to Ralegh’s civil death from his 
former sentence was a foreseen embarrass¬ 
ment, not without its convenience. Ho 
could bo put to death easily enough as 
things stood. Had he been capable of trial 
for bis late offence, the Commissioners might 
have found it difficult to define it. In their 
letter to the king, they recommend an Act 
of Council as the bust form whereby James 
iTiight proceed upon the old sentence. It 
would certainly have been an honester course 
than that adopted. The justice that vindi¬ 
cated a peace “so happily established and so 
long inviolably continued ” by the sacrifice 
of tho most eminent English leader of his 
time took no account, of the murder in 
cold blood of six-and-tliirty Englishmen by 
tho Spaniards during that peace. If Ralegh 
was to die, it was better to lay his death to 
its real cause—reason of State. 

Ralegh’s acceptauco of a commission 
worded so as to keep out of sight the pri¬ 
mary object of bis voyage may be laitl to 
his reckless eagerness to find himself again 
in action. Had the prohibition, afterwards 
said to bo implied, really been inserted, the 
instrument would have been for his purpose 
mere waste-paper. We know that he after¬ 
wards attributed bis misfortunes to his over 
confidence in the king. Were the defects in 
the licence supplied by any understanding 
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with James? Mr. Speckling, adverse as he 
is to Ralegh, has sometimes “ suspected him 
of fancying that there was such an under¬ 
standing.” And it does not seem very un¬ 
likely that this supposed conjecture of Ra¬ 
legh’s was the real state of the case. If so, 
Ralegh’s undertakings not to molest the 
Spaniards, inadequate as they were (for they 
could not be taken to bar him from self- 
defence) to repair the defect in the com¬ 
mission, might be accepted by James to give 
Ralegh a chance of trying what he could 
make of his voyage — at his own risk. 
Ralegh forgot how the world had changed 
from the old days, when ho had done and 
dared so much. His long imprisonment 
should have taught him better; but judg¬ 
ment had never been a conspicuous quality 
of Ralegh's where he himself was concerned. 
A Ulysses of over-many counsels, he had 
some vanity mingled with his greatness, and 
relied too much on his own resources and 
expedients. He was the last of the Knights 
of the Faerie Queene, and had outlived 
Cervantes. 

Mrs. Creighton, while acknowledging her 
obligations to previous writers, draws her 
own conclusions from the facts they furnish. 
Though her advocacy is diffident and some¬ 
what fragmentary, she is throughout loyal 
to her hero ; not unduly laudatory, but mak¬ 
ing charitable allowance for a true-hearted, 
sorely-tried man. She frankly declares for 
Ralegh against the king, declining to follow 
the fashion whereby James has had his share 
of the rehabilitation freely accorded in our 
own day to all the unpleasant characters 
of history. The extension of this sort of 
clemency is cheering and agreeable; bnt 
when exercised at the cost of undue severity 
to those whoso names are justly dear to us, 
the process is too expensive. The wheel 
may turn presently. When we come to have 
nobody left to rehabilitate we may try our 
band upon tradition, and so get round to 
“ those third thoughts that are a riper first,” 
having learnt a good deal by the way. 

R. C. Bkownb. 


Illustrious Irishwomen. Being Memoirs of 
some of the most noted Irishwomen from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Century. 
By E. Owens i.lackburne. (London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1 fc/ir.) 

Of the personages whoso lives are related in 
this book it must bo said that several ore 
not “ Irishwomen,” and that few are really 
“illustrious.” “Perdita” Robinson, who 
was born at Bristol, whose father was born 
in America, and whose mother was born at 
Bridgewater, is included in the list in that 
her grandsire was a MacDermott; Mrs. 
Centlivre, the dramatist, whose maiden 
name was Freeman, is accounted Irish ap¬ 
parently because her birthplace has not 
been ascertained, and because her father, a 
Lincolnshire gentleman, and her mother, a 
Norfolk lady, happened to live in Ireland for 
some years after their marriage. The Miss 
Porters, born in Durham, who wrote the 
Scottish Chiefs ; Mrs. Clive, the actress, who 
was born in London; and Mrs. Hcmans, 
who was born in Liverpool, are hardly to 
bo considered Irish; there is at least as 
good reason for counting them among 


Englishwomen, even though Ireland may 
have had some share in their origiu. And 
the term “illustrious” has certainly been 
bestowed with excessive liberality; now and 
then “notorious” or even “infamous” 
would have been far more applicable; 
while certain ladies to whom the biographer 
invites attention can only be described as 
“obscure.” The career of George Anne 
Bellamy was very scandalous, and it may 
be doubted whether she was really an actress 
of any genius ; the lives of Dorothy Jordan 
and Mrs. Robinson arc not edifying ; and 
bnt little fame attaches to the Hon. Mrs. 
Monk, who died in 1715 leaving a collection 
of poems and translations in manuscript; 
to Constantin Grierson, who, in the last 
ccntnry, translated Tacitus and Terence; 
to Charlotte Brooke, the author of Historical 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards ; to Lady O’Neil, 
who wrote “ An Ode to the Poppy ” and 
rejoiced in the friendship of Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith ; to the Hon. Mrs. Aldworth, who is 
said.to have been admitted a Freemason; 
or to Lady Louisa Conolly, who seems to 
have distinguished herself only in improv¬ 
ing her estate at Castletown. 

The plan of the book is perhaps too 
catholic to display national characteristics 
to advantage, or to permit much exhibi¬ 
tion of what is known as “ racincss of 
the soil.” The so-called Irishwomen hero 
assembled do not really differ from English¬ 
women ; there is little in their experiences 
and proceedings that is distinctly typical of 
life and manners in the sister kingdom. And 
the author's scheme is somewhat perplexing 
from its magnitude and comprehensiveness. 
The earlier pages deal with accounts, neces¬ 
sarily slight, of such primitive or apocry¬ 
phal heroines as Queen Macha and Queen 
Meave, whose lives, it is said, cannot be 
separated from the framework of romantic 
legend in which they are set, but whose su¬ 
pernatural attributes arc yet “ based upon 
actual occurrences.” Then follow records 
of Saint Brigit, of the fair and frail Princess 
of Breffney, and of Eva, the wife of Strong- 
bow. Apology is made for the barrenness 
of the mediaeval period in regard to the 
materials for feminine biography, but room 
is found for mention of Margaret O’Carroll 
of Offally; of the fabulously old Countess of 
Desmond ; of the fair Geraldine ; of Grainne 
O’Mailly, or Grace O’Malley, as she is more 
commonly called, sea-queen and she-pirato 
of the sixteenth century; of Lettiee, Baron¬ 
ess Ophaly, and of La Belle Hamilton. 
Arrived at the eighteenth century, the com¬ 
piler’s position becomes more comfortable, 
for histories and bistoriettes abound of the 
actresses whose adventures are next nar¬ 
rated, including Peg Woffington, Miss Far- 
ren (afterwards Countess of Derby), Miss 
Pope, Miss O’Neil (afterwards Lady Bee¬ 
cher), and Miss Catherine Hayes, who was, 
however, rather a singer than an actress. 
The second volume is devoted chiefly to 
literary women, and among these are num¬ 
bered Mrs. Tiglie, of “Psyche” fame, the 
Countess of Blcssington, Miss Edgeworth, 
the over-valued Lady Morgan, and the 
sisters Lady Gifford (better known as Lady 
Dufferin) and Lady Stirling Maxwell (cele¬ 
brated as tho Hon. Mrs. Norton). A group 
of figures labelled “Miscellaneous,” and 
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consisting of the beautiful Miss Gunnings, 
Sarah Curran, the ladies of Llangollen, with 
some two or three more, occupy the con¬ 
cluding portions of the book, the author, “ on 
the advice of those more qualified to judge,” 
having abandoned a notion once fondly 
entertained of including notices of illustrious 
Irishwomen who are still in existence. Apolo¬ 
gies are tendered for the omission of all men- 
tion of the ancient Irish Queen Gormflaitb, 
or Gormley—the general reader will pro¬ 
bably bear this loss with resignation—and for 
withholding an unpublished poem by William 
Woi’dsworth, concerning which there is some 
flourishing in the preface. At the last mo¬ 
ment, it would seem, the publication of this 
effusion was stayed upon the intervention of 
the poet’s grandson. 

The book is of small literary value, and a 
degree of discomfiture will probably attend 
“the silent patriotism,” as it is called, of 
the author’s efforts “ to preserve in a col¬ 
lected form the names and achievements of 
some of the most gifted daughters of Erin.” 
It is fair to say, however, that Illustrious 
Irishwomen is amusing reading enough, being 
largely composed of extracts from familiar 
biographies and books of anecdote. Many 
pages are filled with reprinted matter, and, 
indeed, the author seems to have systemati¬ 
cally abstained from the expression of origi¬ 
nal opinion. A long list of authorities is 
furnished, and many works are said to have 
been searched for information, if the result 
thereby obtained is for the most part of an 
unimportant character. Perhaps the author 
is seen to the best advantage in the bio¬ 
graphies of Peg Woffington and Miss Farren, 
although some of the old-fashioned unrefined 
stories affecting the morality ot the first- 
named need hardly have been repeated. The 
time has not come for telling the story of 
the second daughter of Thomas Sheridan, 
and certain statements here put forth are 
inexpedient and indiscreet to say the least 
of them. The inaccuracies appeariug in 
various parts of the book should be corrected. 
There is a slip, for instance, in the statement 
that “ Sheridan’s farce of The Rehearsal was 
suggested and founded upon an old play of 
the same name by the witty Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham.” Mrs. Clive is said to have had the 
honour of playing “ the chief character in 
the first French piece that was ever adapted 
for the English stage.” The author is surely 
aware that the system of adapting plays from 
the French commenced shortly after the 
Restoration. The statement that Mrs. Clive 
played “ the chief female part ” in The 11 ni¬ 
ter's Tale to the Leontes of Garrick is of 
course incorrect. The author intended, no 
doubt, to refer to her performance inGarrick s 
farce of Katherine and Pctruchio —carved out 
of The Ta m ing of the Sh reic —which was playeu 
after The Winter's Tale. Mrs. Abington, the 
actress, is frequently referred to as nlrs- 
Abingdon. Signora Brambilla and the “tao 


Lablaches ” were certainly not among 


Miss 


Hayes’s fellow-singers at Covent Garde 0 111 
184ft, or in any other year. 

Ditto x Cook. 


M. le Comte db VogIT has published 
second part of his Syne Centrals, consisting e 
tirely of numerous inscriptions from Syria* pa . 
Aramaic, partly Mandaic. 
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ANNA RIJNS. 

Ecfereinen [ Refrains'], van Anna Rijns. 

Naar de nalatenscliap van Mr. A. Bogaers, 

uitgegeven door Dr. \V. L. van Helten. 

(Rotterdam: Dunk, 187C.) 

The Dutch scholars have, until the last 
generation, been somewhat indifferent with 
regard to the early literature of their 
country. A conventional tribute was paid 
to Vondel, and that was regarded as enough 
Of late years, however, the spirit of anti 
quarian resuscitation has spread from Eng¬ 
land and France to Holland, and there have 
been issued handsome editions of the great 
Dutch poets of the seventeenth century. The 
labours of Jonckbloet, Ten Brink, and others, 
have roused public curiosity in the men that 
illustrate with their writings the best period 
of the commonwealth. Old Dutch litera¬ 
ture, as a matter of fact, is limited in com¬ 
pass, and we may soon hope to have restored 
to us in a convenient form all the works in 
it intrinsically worthy of preservation. It 
is certainly surprising that so much of 
doubtful interest has been allowed to pro 
cede the extremely important poems of the 
writer whose verses are here for the first 
time collected. 

Modern Dutch literature practically be¬ 
gins with Auna Bijns. Against the crowd 
of rhetoricians and. psalm-makers of the 
early part of the sixteenth century she 
stands out in relief as the one poet of real 
genius. The language, oscillating before 
her time between French and German, 
formless, corrupt and invertebrate, took 
shape and comeliness, which none of the 
male pedants could give it, from the im¬ 
passioned hands of a woman. Anna Bijns, 
who is believed to have been born at Ant¬ 
werp in 1494, was a schoolmistress at that 
city in her middle life, and in old age she still 
“ instructed youth in the Catholic religion.” 
Hendrik Feppinck, a Franciscan who 
edited her third volume of poems when she 
was an old woman in 1507, speaks of her as 
" a maiden small of descent but great of 
understanding, and godly of life.” Her 
first known volume bears the date 1528, 
and displays her as already deeply versed in 
the mysteries of religion. We should gather 
from all this that sho was a lay nun; but, 
nu the contrary, we loam from her own 
hitter confession in the volume of 1507 that 
her early life was wholly given up to the 
pleasures of sin for a season. Like her con¬ 
temporary Louise Labe, the exquisite singer 
of Lyons, she seems to have been a courtesan, 
^oung and beautiful, keenly alive to the 
delights of the senses, as her rich verses 
prove her, sho became the victim of her 
passions; she tells us herself that an over¬ 
weening love of the music of lyres and 
citherns was a special snare to her soul, and 
she speaks of one particular lover whose 
early death seems to have struck her with 
terror and anguish. Her earliest dated 
poem was written on November 21, 1523, 
and w e may suppose, in the absence of 
history, that this was the approximate date 
°f her return to a serious life. The secular 
Poems of her youth, which would have been 
°f the greatest interest to ns and to which 
sho freely refers, are entirely lost. Perhaps, 
“he George Herbert, she destroyed them, as 


vain and seusual. Her early gaiety does not 
seem to have prevented her from occupying 
a position of great honour and influence at 
Antwerp. She was named by her contem¬ 
poraries “ the Sappho of Brabant,” and 
“ the Princess of all Rhetoricians; ” her 
poems were translated by the learned into 
Latin, and the Roman Catholic Church em¬ 
braced the charming penitent as though she 
were another St. Mary of Egypt. She re¬ 
warded this cordiality by espousing the 
cause of the old reyime against the Reformers, 
and bent the powerful weapon of her verse 
against the faith and the character of Luther. 
In her volume of 1528 the Lutherans are 
rarely mentioned; in that of 1540 every 
page is occupied with invectives against 
them, varied with endless versatility, and 
barbed with the keenest wit. The third 
volume of 1507 is the voice of one from whom 
her ago has passed, a voice of despair more 
than of satire, weeping over the bitter re¬ 
trospect of life. Her motto, constantly re¬ 
iterated, is nicer fliers Jan suets, “ more sours 
than sweets.” Her satires and personal 
attacks on Lntlier—whom she accuses of 
worshipping in Bacchus’s church, and lead¬ 
ing on a troop of gay clerks of Venus to 
sing fleshly songs in the wilderness—are 
grotesque enough, but full of vigour, point 
and vivacity’. 

All the poems of Anna Bijns which we 
possess arc called Refereinen or Refrains. 
Her mastery over verse form was extremely 
remarkable, and these refrains are really 
modified chant-royals, scarcely less difficult 
of execution than those of Clement Marot, 
who was her French contemporary. These 
elaborate harmonies appear to have offered 
no obstacle to the free expression of her 
thoughts, which rush out in tumultuous 
force, like molten metal, yet never fail to fill 
the mould exactly. We have no record of 
her master in the poetic art; her earliest 
verses are lost, and she rises before us full- 
pnnoplied, an Athene among poetesses. 
One of the earliest refrains she has left us, 
dated December 9, 1526, is a ripe and 
lovely poem, dripping with the nard and 
spice of Oriental imagery, and could not be 
more finished or adult. The learning, ori¬ 
ginality and virile intelligence of this great 
poetess, and her pathetic position as the 
leader of a forlorn hope, give her a place 
almost unique in literature. 

The writings of Anna Bijns offer many 
points of interest to the philologist. In her 
the period of Middle Dutch ceases, and the 
modern Dutch begins. In a few gramma¬ 
tical peculiarities—such as the formation of 
the genitive by some verbs which now govern 
the accusative, and the use of ahe before 
the infinitive—her language still belongs 
to Middle Dutch ; but these exceptions are 
rare, and she really initiated that modern 
speech which Filips van Mamix in the next 
generation adopted and made classical. The 
present edition of Anna Bijns was for many 
years in course of preparation by Mr. A. 
Bogaers, and when ho died in 1871, was 
continued by his friend, Dr. van Helten, to 
whom the present publication is due. The 
entire lack of any biographical or critical 
Introduction is a serious oue ; even in Hol¬ 
land everyone cannot know the particulars 
of the life of Anna Bijns. But in other 


respects the work is admirably performed, 
and there is appended, in a separate volume, 
a very useful and intelligent glossary. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


wolff’s modern historical atlas. 

Carl Wolff’s Uislorischer Atlas. Neunzehn 
Karten zur mittleren und neueren Ge- 
schichte. Mit erliiuterndem Text. (Berlin: 
Iteiiner, 1875-77.) 

The third and concluding part of this Atlas 
has just been issued. It is intended to servo 
the same purposes for the Middle Ages and 
for modern history which Kiepert’s Atlas 
Ant'opuis has fulfilled for classical times, and 
to be of use to educated readers generally, 
as well as to schools and universities. It 
contains nineteen maps, and with the help 
of some side-maps we thus have the historical 
geography of Europe set before ns in the 
years 500, 752, 843, 888, 1000, 1150, 1250, 
1378, 1477, 1519, 1556, 1648, 1721, 1789, 
1806, 1812, 1866,1871. Many of the maps, 
however, have special reference to Germany as 
the central State of mediaeval history, and 
several are connected with the history of 
the Holy Roman Empire. One gives the 
Apulian dominions of the Hohenstaufeu, 
another the ecclesiastical divisions of central 
Europe at the commencement of the Refor¬ 
mation, another the kingdom of Poland with 
the outlines of the three partitions repre¬ 
sented by differences of colouring. The 
tenth really contains two maps giving the 
Circles of Germany and its territorial divi¬ 
sions at the time of Charles V.’s abdication, 
and these are perhaps the clearest of the 
German maps; the endless subdivisions of 
the German States always having a be¬ 
wildering effect. Carlyle’s vivid descrip¬ 
tions have made the Hohonzollern sub¬ 
divisions sufficiently intelligible to be re¬ 
membered, but the work remains to be done 
in many other cases. It is impossible to 
represent in any series of maps the ever- 
changing political boundaries of Europe, 
but something can be done by taking epochs 
which are landmarks of history, such as the 
break-up of the Carolingian Empire, or the 
Peace of Westphalia, and leaving the inter¬ 
mediate changes between any two epochs to 
be explained by the teacher, who should put 
two successive maps before the pupils and 
teach them how to account for the changes. 
The tendency, again, of natural boundaries 
to reappear as political boundaries in suc¬ 
cessive ages may bo turned to account in 
teaching. The Ticino and the Trebia, on 
either side of the Po, may be said to retain 
their importance as political boundaries 
from early Roman times up to the formation 
of the present kingdom of Italy. Wolft’ has 
carefully represented the state of things in 
particular years, not during whole periods— 
the latter method, though sometimes neces¬ 
sary, is almost always more or less mislead¬ 
ing. A picture of the sunset should only 
represent one given time, not the changes of 
the whole afternoon and evening. The 
chief question, therefore, must be whether 
the dates above given are the best that could 
have been chosen. It is obvious that they 
are chosen mainly as illustrative of German 
history, as affecting, or affected by, that of 
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the rest of Europe. They are not so avail¬ 
able for France or Italy. The Spanish 
peninsula and the Scandinavian kingdoms 
are in several of the later maps necessarily 
omitted, and parts of England only appear 
incidentally. The maps are constructed on 
different scales, but this was probably un¬ 
avoidable. Germany is given on the largest 
scale, that of 1 : 3,000,000. The author has 
carefully selected the names to be inserted, 
omitting many small places that are his¬ 
torically unimportant, and marking their 
relative importance by differences of type. 
Still, the German maps seem over-full; it is 
always a relief to turn to tho clear French 
divisions, Normandy, Guicnne, and so on. 
As to the spelling of the names, the German 
spelling is adopted for those which have, as 
it were, a naturalised German form, such as 
Mailand, Venedig; other names retain the 
form given to them by their own nation. Some 
help for pronouncing Magyar and Slavonian 
names is given in a small table accompany¬ 
ing the descriptive letterpress. For early 
mediaeval history the third mop (a.d. 1000) 
is, perhaps, the most useful: the “ gaus,” or 
cantons, of Germany, and tho small divisions 
of France are very carefully given; we only 
miss a few of the names that occur, for in¬ 
stance, in Einhart and Nithard. In the 
fifth map, on the other hand (a.d. 1250), 
while France is clearly given, tho German 
part is (perhaps unavoidably) almost unin¬ 
telligible—-certainly German history at Fre¬ 
derick II.’s death corresponds with the 
geography. Map 7, again, “ the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal divisions of Europe in the middle of the 
fifteenth century,” is particularly clear. 
Two of the errata naturally refer to Bur¬ 
gundy—an ambiguous name, which is always 
occasioning difficulty. Taken altogether, 
this Atlas fulfils its purpose admirably, and 
its cost is only 12a. Any of the maps, too, 
may be had separately for about 10d., and 
some of these maps would bo very useful 
to those who are studying particular epochs 
of history. C. W. Boase. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Erema; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. 
Blackmore. (London: Smith, Elder & 
Co., 1877.) 

A Young Wife's Slorg. By Harriette Bowra. 

(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 
Dita. By Lady Margaret Majendie. (Edin¬ 
burgh and London: W. Blackwood & 
Sons, 1877.) 

Jasper Deane, Wood-Carver of St. Paul's. 
By John Saunders. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1877.) 

The heroine of Mr. Blackmore’s new story 
tells ns her own adventures. Erema is the 
child of a Captain Castlowood, who had been 
imprisoned on a charge of murdering his 
father, an English peer, had made his escape 
from jail while the enquiry was pending, and 
spent the rest of his life in a miserable 
exile. His six children had died of diph¬ 
theria whilo he was in prison, and his wife 
had quickly followed them, leaving only 
Erema, a newly-born infant, to share her 
father’s exile and disgrace. Hand-in-hand 
these two have wandered together over tho 
earth, till Erema has grown into a pretty 


girl of fifteen, and fate brings the luckless 
pair to the border-line of golden California. 
Here, in a wild parched region of desert, 
the father dies, and Erema is left solitary. 
Bnt at this critical point of her story she is 
rescued and taken in hand by an old 
countryman of her father’s, Sampson 
Gundry, who with his grandson, young 
Ephraim, works a sawmill in the district. 
Tho sawyer is a fine specimen of an old 
Cornishman. He owns by settlement a 
valuable district of country along the banks 
of the swift Blue River, from its source up 
among the hills down into the valley. When 
the gold-digging mania of 1849 had sot in 
he “ stood like a bull on the banks of his 
own river,” and defied the gold-diggers to 
pollute it. But he made a fortune, never¬ 
theless, not by gold-digging, though tho very 
soil lie trod on sparkled with nuggets, but by 
cutting wood. His partners were the moun¬ 
tain, the forest, and the stream, and Guudry’s 
sawmill was the only one to be found 
within twelve degrees of latitude, and per¬ 
haps a score of longitude. This colonist is, 
indeed, a grand old man; and believing as 
he does in Erema’s father, having perhaps 
some debt of gratitude to him unpaid, he 
takes home his orphan child and rears her 
as his own. In time Erema picks up the 
story of her father’s life—the horrible accu¬ 
sation of murder that had driven him 
abroad, but which had never been either 
proved or contradicted. And at last she is 
determined to devote as much of her own 
life as shall be found necessary to clearing 
his memory from all shame and blame. 
With this purpose the heroic girl crosses 
the Atlantic, visits her birth-place, and sets 
to work to hunt out the mystery. She pro¬ 
ceeds in a most unbusinesslike manner, and 
does not take one detective into her confid¬ 
ence. Indeed, part of her business is to detect 
the detectives, whom she suspects of having 
been all along in league with the guilty. By 
a series of happy chances she succeeds in a 
short time in discovering the real murderer, 
aud establishes the fact that her father was 
not only innocent of crime, but had acted in 
silence a hero's part. Moreover, by tho 
death of the reigning Lord Castle wood, her 
cousin, she comes into the family title and 
estates. And now, having completed her 
self-imposed mission, she sets out on her 
way back to California and the sawmill; 
reaches the other side of the Atlantic in time 
to help in nursing the sick and wounded 
in the war ; and among them finds her 
old friends, Sampson Gundry and his 
grandson, arrayed on opposite sides in tho 
strife. All ends as happily as it should, 
and the young peeress concludes her roman¬ 
tic history by becoming the wife of the 
sawyer’s grandson. 

This is, at first sight, an excellent plot 
for a story; but on closer inspection it will 
be found vaulting in some of the essential 
characteristics. In the first place, Mr. 
Blackmore has fettered himself with a use¬ 
less difficulty by attempting to tell it, 
through throe entire volumes, in the cha¬ 
racter of a young girl. Erema is, it is 
true, an eccentric, whose breeding is a mix¬ 
ture of the desert and the nunnery, and who 
may, therefore, be allowed to do and say 
things not at all in accordance with any 


known laws of girl-nature. At the same 
time it is to be expected that the most ec¬ 
centric girl in tho world will at times betray 
qualities wholesomely girlish or womanly. 
But Erema never does this, even when 
Mr. Blackmore introduces, somewhat me¬ 
chanically, an element of feminine cowardice 
into her behaviour. Then, again, Mr. 
Blackmore has done his best to spoil what 
might have been a good story by beginning 
it in the middle. The incident of the father's 
death in the Californian desert is a fine one 
to set out with, and is splendidly told; bat, 
unfortunately, it kills off at the commence, 
meut of things the very man in whose cha¬ 
racter and history we are expected to take a 
lively interest, and throws into retrospect a 
considerable and very intricate part of the 
narrative. To expose a falsehood while its 
victim is alive to enjoy the result of oar 
efforts is pleasant enough, but to do so when 
we have already' buried him in Chapter L, 
and have never heard him speak, except to 
bid the world good-bye, is a different matter. 
One is inclined to leave him in peace among 
the clods of the valley' where we found him. 
Nor does Mr. Blackmore stop here in his 
thirst for slaughter. Every person in the 
story who lends it interest, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Gundrys, is killed off as soon as 
ho appears on the scene. There is the 
cousin, Lord Castlewood, for instance, whom 
Erema discovers living in state in the old 
family Hall, and introduces to the reader 
with all ceremony'. His dignified sorrowful 
demeanour, and bland endurance of pain 
and wrong, readily enlist our sympathies; 
but when next we pay our respects at the 
Hall, he is dead. Then we light at last, 
with much self-congratulation, on the Teal 
murderer of the former peer. It is a pity, 
by-the-by, that the poor man is insane, 
because more than half of our pent-up wrath 
is thereby rendered valueless, if not cruel, 
and we feel ourselves robbed of the reward 
of our patience which we had looked for. But 
worse fare is to follow. Before Erema has 
had time to carry out any purpose of re¬ 
venge or exposure, this mad murderer is 
drowned in a storm. Indeed, Mr. Black- 
more seems to have forgotten that it 
we are to care very' much for what 
the world thought of Erema’s father, or for 
what Erema did in the world, he should have 
peopled that world with something hke 
an adequate population, and one not fatally 
addicted to drowning and neuralgia, nh® 1 
the principal dramatis personae have been 
killed off almost as soon as they appear on 
the stage, there is left little more than a 
Chorus in the background of old nurses an 
peasants to sing the concluding paean, -a’ 1 
to make the mistake more obvious, there are 
none even of these simple folk who ever 
believed that Captain Castlewood was » 
murderer, and Erema’s efforts, so far 
they were concerned, were rather nncalic 
for. But the great fault of the story 15 
in the absence of any delineation of strong 
human passion. We do not allude to 1 1 
almost total lack in it of a love story, ^ 
the very uninteresting character of EpM* 1 

Gundry, who is its best approach to a fov > 
but rather to the want of passion of*®/ 
other kind where we have a right to loo* 
it. The absorbing motive of the story u 
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course Erema’s love for her dead father, but 
this is a sentiment rather than a passion, and 
mixed up not a little with a resentment and 
pride that take from its force. The affection 
between her and the grand old sawyer is 
warm, hut scarcely warm enough to be called 
a passion. And when she stands at last, after 
Lor long wanderings, by her mother’s grave, 
the girl’s tears are of the coldest. Mr. 
Ulackmore’s style is as faultless as ever. 
There is the same deliberate luxuriousness of 
expression, the same cultured grace and quiet 
humour that we have found in his former 
works ; but it is not the flowers by the road¬ 
side that make a landscape, nor will the 
most excellent verbiage compensate in a story 
for the lack of the grander elements of plot 
and passion. 

A Young Wife’s Story is an account by 
herself of how a rather priggish young lady 
turned adverse circumstances to her own 
ultimate advantage. She falls in love with 
a widower merely for his dark eyes and soft 
voice, and finds ont after he has married her 
that he had done so only to gratify tlio 
whim of his testy old uncle, who has an 
estate and fortune to dispose of, and that 
she is expected to act the part henceforward 
of companion and amanuensis to this old 
Croesus, while the younger one sits aloof in 
his dressing-room, shedding vain tears over 
the portrait of the dear departed, or pouring 
his regrets into the ear of that enemy of 
conjugal bliss, the deceased wife’s sister. 
This is no doubt a very trying state of 
aflairs, and calls for the most Christian 
course of conduct on the part of the 
victim. Moreover there are a couple of small 
fyrants in the nursery upstairs who won’t call 
her “ mamma,” and a nursemaid who claims 
seniority in the service and does not obey 
her orders. To make matters worse, the 
rich old uncle is dreadfully “irreligious,” 
does not go to church or ask the clergy¬ 
man of the parish to dinner, and reads John 
Stuart Mill’s Autobiography and other dread¬ 
ful books. But through all these trials the 
young wife persists sanctimoniously in what 
she calls her duty, waits on her husband’s 
uncle, endures his temper, which is very 
bad, and her husband’s coldness, which is 
worse, and watches her Croesus as one 
would watch an eel, to see that he does not 
make a new will in another and better-be¬ 
haved nephew’s favour. At the same time, 
she gives considerable attention to the old 
gentleman’s future state and that of bis valet, 
and refrains on no occasion from preaching 
the gospel to them and to the rest of her 
new people and kindred. The experiment 
is only partially successful. The valet comes 
found, but exhibits a broken spiritual con¬ 
stitution for the rest of his days, while the 
uncle is altogether too much for her, and 
dies ia his sins. To some extent the young 
tvife has outwitted herself. She hoped that 
the old man would show his sense of her 
services by leaving his estate to her hus¬ 
band and the naughty little boy his heir; 
and so help to win for her that avaricious 
gentleman’s tardy love. Ilut instead of this 
t le gratitude of Croesus has overleapt the 
prescribed bounds, and be has left every- 
liing to herself and her own heirs. She is 
jna sad dilemma lest her dear Victor should j 
ate her for taking the money from him and j 


his boy. But Victor, in this juncture, sets 
an admirable example to all the world of 
submission to the inevitable. Ho develops, 
with the rapidity of a Russian summer, into 
a loving husband, teaches his disinherited 
little boy good manners, and drives the re¬ 
fractory maid from her stronghold, the nur¬ 
sery. If this novel were a little more 
humorous and a little less doctrinal, it 
would not he difficult to extract from it a 
useful moral, although it might not be tbe 
ono which the author intends us to read. 
But it is hopelessly tedious: a pompous 
pile of twaddle. The only visible character 
in it is the young wife herself, win believes 
implicitly that she is on the road to heaven 
when she is in fact only serving mammon 
with all her poor little might and main, 
to please an avaricious husband, who has 
tricked her into marriage with a lie; and who, 
finding that her methods have succeeded in 
her own case, is anxious to guide other wives 
on the same delectable road to fortune and 
a Pharisee’s heaven. 

The scene of Dita opens prettily on the 
shores of a Scotch loch, the bleak little 
manse on one shore, the laird's grey castle, 
with the boats moored to its wall, on tbe 
other. The catastrophe of this young laird’s 
death has led to the destruction by his 
younger brother of certain documents neces¬ 
sary to prove the secret marriage of the 
elder with a beautiful and virtuous, though 
poor, Italian girl, and tbe legitimacy of 
their child. The mother and baby thus 
wronged are driven into helpless disgrace, 
and the mother dies in a Li ndon work- 
house. The wicked brother inherits the 
property, and the baby, Dita, or Pcrdita, 
falls into the hands of a poor, childless 
bookseller and his wife in Soho, who bring 
her up with all love and care. The good 
couple in courso of time come into an un¬ 
expected fortune, give up their book-shop, 
and buy an estate, carrying with them into 
new and grander scenes their little work- 
house pet. Their behaviour is described 
witli admirable truth and good taste. In¬ 
deed, this pair of parvenus, so utterly 
natural, loveable, and almost pathetic, arc- 
perhaps the most pleasant- among the many 
very pleasantly-sketched characters in the 
story. The situations are sometimes a 
little improbable, but never ungracefully 
so ; and nothing could be prettier of its kind 
than the wooing of young Sir Edward 
Norton and Dita, when, after being thrown 
from the carriage on the night of the ball, 
they are lying helpless and convalescent on 
sofas, on the opposite sides of a window, and 
falling in love as fast as circumstances will 
allow. We do not doubt that Dita will 
be a favourite. 

Jasper Deane is a story of the seventeenth 
century'. The author indulges largely' iu 
bad spelling, in the wish, no doubt, to carry 
his renders pleasantly back to the days of 
Pepys and the Merry Monarch. But it 
needs a little more than bad spelling to do 
this. Those of our readers who have a 
passion for mediaeval art, but know very 
little about it, will find plenty to admire in 
this account of a young lovesick apprentice, 
who restored church doors two hundred 
years ago, and outdid Whittington himself 
in his marvellous good luck in a walk to 


London. For the rest, its insipid pretti¬ 
ness and awkward efforts to reproduce an 
old style of English are enough to spoil 
what would otherwise be a graceful story. 

Rosaline Oume Masson. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Denkii'iirdii/keiten aus meinem ifjcntlichen Lehen 
von ]841-l8<>6. Von A. Duekwitz. (Bremen: 
Sehiiuemann.) These memoirs are by a citizen 
of Bremen, who represented that free State 
in the German National Assembly' in 1848, 
was Minister of Commerce in tbe Archduke 
John’s cabinet, and afterwards took part in 
the Emperor Francis Joseph’s well-meaning 
reform-conferences of i 805. Nothing is less like the 
“sleepy drench’' into which the empire is fallen now 
than the ecstasy of political enthusiasm which 
pervaded all classes of the Fatherland in 1848, 
especially in South Germany, where public self- 
assertion has always been more vigorous than in 
tfie North. It seems incredible that Gagern, 
ltztein,nud five other private persons, should have 
met at Heidelberg and issued an address to the 
German people, convoking a popular assembly. 
No one asked who had authorised the seven, or 
what the electoral system was to he, or who was 
to control the elections: nevertheless the spirits 
answered when called from the vasty deep, as 
punctually as they responded last winter to the 
official invitation of Prince Bismarck, lluckwitz 
was a thoroughly unprejudiced witness of the 
extraordinary proceedings at Frankfurt, which he 
describes with considerable force and humour, 
iu a style far superior to the German literary 
average- lie was struck with the fact that 
his countrymen for once dropped their reserve, 
their tail-coats, and all the other formalities 
of manner and discourse with which under 
ordinary conditions they burden existence. This 
author's account of the Frankfurt Fiirsteutag, or 
Austrian conferences of lbtio, is by far the most 
authentic and complete yet printed. Those nego¬ 
tiations failed, because Prussia, determined that 
neither this nor any other attempt to reform the 
Confederation should succeed, refused to participate 
in the negotiations, and eventually demanded an 
alternation in the Presidency, and a veto iu case 
of war. None of the princes entertained any idea 
of a centralised empire like that now existing; 
they looked at most to an improved Pfirectory, 
and' with the difficulty of the Dualism there was 
no attempt to grapple. A sensible remark is re¬ 
corded of the old King of Hanover, who said, in 
his vile Anglo-Deulsoh, that the Germans wanted 
to get their unity,hut did not see that they would 
have to wndo to it through seas of blood. 


Muhammcdanismus, Panslmismus, v.nd Byzantin- 
ismtts. You Dr. Carl Griibler. (Leipzig : Wigand.) 
When the cannon is speaking, the time, one would 
think, is ill-chosen for studying the Eastern 
question with reference to the universal laws 
which govern historic Things in Themselves. 
Instead of stud' about the climatic antagonisms 
of North and South, reciprocation of national 
character and water—which element has an anti¬ 
conservative effect on the mind—we want facts, of 
which those who are clever at grand talk about 
laws are for the most part comically ignorant. 
This writer mentions, in such a foggy way as to be 
nearly unintelligible, the absorption of the original 
Bulgarian invaders of the Balkan regions, who 
were Finnic, by the settled Slav population of those 
parts. Tliis elicits the deep remark: “ In oppo¬ 
sition to the governing Natural Law's of History 
the Bulgarian element vanished after A short 
space in the Slavish." This gentleman, then, who 
undertakes to instruct others, has actually never 
heard of what happened to Ihe Franks in Gaul, to 
the Varangians in Pnssia, or to the Lombards in 
Italy. He is also ignorant of some of the ele¬ 
mentary controversies and authorities of the sub¬ 
ject wlikli he alfects to elucidate. A'ter a dis- 
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cussion which has lasted a century, and will hardly 
be reopened after the labours of Consul Hahn, the 
fact has been accepted that the Albanians are the 
descendants of the old Thraco-Illyrian population, 
whose arrival in their ancient seats may have 
followed soon after the settlement of the Basques. 
Accordingly we learn from Leipzig: “ The 
Albanians are of Slavic origin"! After this we 
need not be surprised at a division of South Slav 
into Serb-Croat, Bulgarian, and Slavonic. The 
third name ought, of course, to be Slovene, which 
is an ally of the two other groups, while Sla¬ 
vonic is a mere weakly-marked dialect of Serb- 
Croat. Of these tongues, Bulgarian, we learn, 
is in the most ancient state, tho fact being 
precisely the reverse, Bulgarian having decayed 
into the Romance or Prakrit phase much more 
than its sisters. The author's philosophy is 
amazing. lie says that “ to fix the Idea of Pan¬ 
slavism is the task of History. Such Ideas never 
suddenly ripen. They are the consequences of 
compound vnrving impulses, resulting from numer¬ 
ous defeated experiments, and the concurrent col- 
lisional appearances of induced complications ”! 1 
Why Panslavism has broken this grand law we 
need not enquire. Xor need we investigate the 
grounds of Dr. Griibler's tine discovery that the 
whole evolution of thought in Muhammed's 
mind can be distinctly traced in the Koran, which 
is a complete revelation of his entire political pro¬ 
gramme ! 1 

History of India for Elementary and Middle 
Class Schools. By William C. Pearce. (London 
and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons, and Co.) 
This volume is a cheap and useful addition to the 
scries bearing the name of the publishers. Upon 
t lie whole, the materials are systematically and in¬ 
telligently put together; and a boy who learns the 
substance of the pages here supplied will havo at¬ 
tained a mark of respectable preliminary knowledge, 
whence, if he please to step forward, he may outer 
upon a real study of Indian History. More than this 
in favour of the work we cannot say-. We admit 
the brevity, but think it might have been some¬ 
what more comprehensive. Of the thirty-one 
chapters the first two are geographical, and the 
next four contain the whole information given 
about India during the early ages, at the Muham¬ 
madan Conquest, and antecedent to tho appearance 
on the scene of the rival European nations. 
There is consequently not much room for specu¬ 
lation on the Indian doings of Alexander or his 
generals; fur tho exposition of a Hindu polity; 
or the story of Islam; and superficial treatment 
of historical problems becomes a matter of 
course. Setting aside this natural defect in 
an elementary narrative, we could have wished 
that more attention had been paid to the spell¬ 
ing of Indian names. The words spelt “Ghuz- 
nevy ” and “ Gaury ’’ (p. I!)) commence in the 
original with the same letter _r, commonly under¬ 
stood to be <jh and never y. Risking tho charge 
of pedantry on one side and inconsistency on tho 
other, we should write them in tho way we be¬ 
lieve to be substantially correct— i.e., “Ghaznawi" 
and “Gbauri.” In like manner, “ Kusrti ” 
(p. 40) begins with a -i_, kh, and should therefore 

be “Khusru;” but the u which is twice cor¬ 
rectly used in “ Ifusrn ” is wrong in tho word 
“ Mulik ” (p. 40) immediately following. We 
should have thought “ Sonbadah ” a misprint in 
page 00, but it is thrice repented in page 07. Tho 
true word is “ Subah-diir." It is needless to go on 
further, where mistakes are as thick as blackberries. 

Rumiinien; Land und Volk. Von Rudolf Henke. 
(Leipzig: \\ igand.) This author, who seems to be 
personally acquainted with Rumania, has compiled 
iu a loose, unintelligent way a quantity of infor¬ 
mation, antiquarian, geographical, and historical, 
relating to the Principalities, from Alexander the 
Great to the recent declaration of independence, 
which those whom it may concern may prefer to 
read iu this book rather than in none. Henke’s dis¬ 


regard of notorious truth is occasionally surprising. 
For instance, ho coolly asserts that the Great 
Powers are perpetually planning the destruction 
of the Ottoman Empire, and debating schemes of 
partition to take effect after the expulsion of the 
Turks. He even says that all the Powers object 
to a creation of independent Balkan and Danubian 
States, for fear Russia and Austria should have 
too much influence in the Peninsula, which would 
cause great wars. The author's ethnography is 
on a par with his politics. The origin of the 
present Wallachians and Moldavians, or Rumuns, 
is one of tho causes cel'ehres of linguistics. The 
old idea was that the people of the Principalities 
were a cross between Trajan's military colonists 
and the local Dacian population. According to 
Gibbon (with whom agree Schafarik, Mommsen, 
and others), when Aurelian evacuated Dacia he 
left some relies of population, who fled to the 
mountains, and, descending again 500 years later, 
became the parents of the present Rumuns ; while 
Rossler, the last authority, enlarging on an argu¬ 
ment of Engel seventy years old, asserts that 
the Rumuns descend from a fresh immigration 
which occurred in the thirteenth ceutury. This 
being the present state of a well-known contro¬ 
versy, Henke thinks fit to assert categorically 
that the Rumuns descend from Trajan's colonists 
and political and other criminals banished to Dacia, 
the present population being essentially the old 
stock, in spite of all the waves of barbarous inva¬ 
sion which have swept over the Principalities. 

The Fifth Continent, icith the Adjacent Islands. 
By Charles II. Eden. (S.P.C.K.) From the various 
statements on the title-page, in the Preface, and 
the opening chapter of his book, Mr. Eden does 
not appear to have had a very clear perception of 
his object in compiling this little volume. He 
has generally drawn upon good material, and most 
of the chapters will afford some information to 
those who have not a special knowledge of the 
subject. The unreasonably long quotations from 
various authorities appear too much like padding, 
and, taken ns a whole, the volume does not come 
up to our idea of a good popular description of our 
Australian colonies, which would have been very 
acceptable. Mr. Eden constantly impresses upon the 
reader that he has not space at his disposal for this, 
that and the other, and to this cause, we presume, 
must be attributed tho entire absence of an index. 
The map, which appears to be a good one, is a 
redeeming feature iu the volume. 

Mu. C. II. Wall's translation of Moliere 
(George Bell and Sons) is now complete. The 
third and last volume fully deserves tho praise 
which we have already accorded to its forerunners. 
Taken as a whole the translation is a remarkably 
solid, and at the same time finished, piece of work, 
and hits off the due mixture of readableness and 
faithfulness with great success. The new speci¬ 
mens of .Mr. Wall's attempt to preserve the colour 
of the original by substituting English for French 
patois do not please us any better than his former 
attempts in this kind. But this is a detail, and 
one, too, as to which a difference of opinion is 
quite possible and allowable. If anyone desires 
to see a difficult task well performed let him read 
M. de I’ourceauynac in this version, and he must be 
hard to please if he be not satistied. Equally 
good, and in a perfectly different style, is the 
rendering of Les Femmes Savantes. As for the 
Malade Imayinaire, even Mr. Wall's industrious 
audacity has quailed before the jargon of what 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, we suppose, would call 
the epilude. There is fair precedent, however, 
for the rendering of macaronic French into 
English. Perhaps it was the matter rather than 
the language of the jargon which frightened 
Mr. Wall, and we do not know that this is much 
to be wondered at. Even the generation which 
can stand Romaneehe in Le Homard might be 
inclined to put up its fan at the good wishes of 
the Apotheearius and the interesting narrative of 
the Eighth Doctor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. George Bell ahd Sons have an edition 
of Lessing's works in hand. The Dramatic 
Works complete, which have been in preparation 
for some time, will be published shortly after 
Christmas as two volumes in “ Bohn’s Standard 
Library,” and will be followed after a short in¬ 
terval by a Selection from the Prose Works. 

We understand that the Rev. G. F. Maclear, 
D.D., head master of King’s College School, 
whose class-books of Old and New Testament 
History are well known, is now engaged upon 
three larger books, designed for theological stu¬ 
dents and the higher forms in schools. These 
are: — (1) An Introduction to Old Testament His¬ 
tory; (2) An Introduction to the Gospel History ; 
(3) The Apostolic History of the First Three Cen- 
turies. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will be the 
publishers. 

Mr. H. Sweet has in preparation two works on 
philology, in both of which some progress has 
been made. The one is entitled Comparative 
Studies in the Living Teutonic Languages, of which 
the first part will deal mainly with the formal 
side of language, especially the general laws of 
sound-change, and kindred questions, such as the 
influence of sound-change on inflection and mor¬ 
phological structure, &c. The numerous com¬ 
parative tables will give a large amount of in¬ 
formation on the actual living forms in the 
Teutonic languages which is otherwise inacces¬ 
sible to the ordinary student. The other work 
treats of the Practical Study of Language. It 
consists of a criticism of the present system from 
a phonetic and logical point of view, followed hr 
a sketch of a rational system Eased on the general 
laws of association, in which various modifica¬ 
tions of the present grammar system are advo¬ 
cated, together with the abandonment of dic¬ 
tionaries in teaching languages, and the substitu¬ 
tion of a methodical study of word-meanings. 
Other collateral subjects are treated of, among 
which may bo mentioned the comparative value 
of ancient and modern languages for training the 
mind. 

TnE committee of the Bristol Museum and 
Library have arranged for a course of nine lectures 
on subjects in science, literature, and art to be de¬ 
livered during the coming winter in their lecture- 
theatre, by Mr. A. R. Wallace, Dr. Ball, Dr. J* 
II. Gladstone, Dr. Hudson, Prof. Rowley. Prof. 
Marshall, Pruf. Williamson, Mr. Frederick Mel- 
more, and Mr. Norman Lockyer. 

Mr. Francis Trevithick, third son of Richard 
Trevithick, the ingenious but ill-fated Cornish 
engineer, died at Penzance on October 27, in hu 
sixty-sixth year. Mr. Trevithick inherited much 
of the mechanical spirit of his father, and, after 
his retirement from active life, occupied himself 
in preparing a memorial of his father’s talents and 
misfortunes. The work was published in two 
volumes in 1872, and contained great additions to 
tho biographical information on English engineers 
already collected by the industry of Mr. Smiles. 

Tee Early English Text Society lias this week 
sent out to its members Mr. Skeat's Notes, com¬ 
plete, to his edition of the three versions of 
William's Vision concerning Piers the Plowman; 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor's edition—the first collected 
one—of the English works of Bp. Fisher, with 
autotypes from Wynkyn de Worde's edition of 
the Sermon against Luther; Part III. ot Mr. 
Furnivall's edition of Lonelich’s englished History 
of the Holy Grail, from the unique MS. ah. 14W 
A.n.; and Mr. Skeat’s Part III. of his edition of 
Barbour's Bruce, containing the completion of the 
Text, with Glossary, Indexes, &c. No other 
books will be issued this year. Four are nearly 
ready for 1878. 

Prop. Brewer has resigned his Professorship 
of English Language and Literature at Kings 
College, London. Mr. John W. Hales, M.A., ot 
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Christ's College, Cambridge, the editor of Milton's 
Areopagitica, Longer English Poems, &c., who 
has long had the highest English Classes in 
King's College School, and is one of our best- 
known Lecturers on English Literature, has been 
appointed to fill Prof. Brewer’s post for the pre¬ 
sent term, and is, we hear, a candidate for the 
vacant chair. 

The treasures of Goethe literature have received 
a new accession in the carefully-preserved collec¬ 
tion of letters left behind by Fritz Schlosser, 
which has just been published at Stuttgart under 
the editorship of l)r. Julius Frese. Goethe's 
correspondence with Schlosser, though originally 
concerned only with business, gained gradually a 
wanner and more friendly character, and the 
forty-nine letters written to hi9 old friend and 
fellow-townsman between 1808 and 1880 are 
full of the vnrious side interests of the poet's 
life in art, in science, in statesmanship, and in phi¬ 
losophy. Schlosser not only had charge of Goethe's 
money affairs at Frankfurt, but served also as a 
sort of middleman for the transference of engrav¬ 
ings, pictures, coins, minerals, manuscripts, &C., 
some of them destined for the poet’s own enjoy¬ 
ment, others for the use of his cherished library at 
Jena. Still more interesting material in the 
Schlosser legacy is a complete collection of 
Goethe’s letters to Frau v. Laroche, the mother 
of the charming Maximiliane, and grandmother of 
Bettina. The “ pearl,” however, of the collection 
in Dr. Frese’s eyes is a letter—the only one pre¬ 
served—from Goethe to his mother, written on 
November 4, 1786, to announce the accomplish¬ 
ment of his hitherto concealed journey to Rome. 
“I have not much time for writing to-day, but I 
wanted that you should share my joy quickly.” 
In addition to the letters, the volume contains 
two hitherto unpublished pictures—-one a litho¬ 
graph of a portrnit painted by Goethe himself of 
Fritz Schlosser'8 father; the other a photograph 
of an oil painting of the poet by Kiigelgen of 
Dresden, of the year 1810. 

In January last we mentioned the appearance 
in Berlin of a new edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels, with woodcuts by P. Thumann, Eugen 
Klimsch, and G. Urlaub. This is now being 
issued in London by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 
The series begins of course with Waverley ; and 
there can be little doubt that, with its many 
attractions of type, illustrations, binding and 
general handiness, this edition will prove a general 
favourite. Though Messrs. Marcus Ward and 
Messrs. Grote of Berlin are the joint publishers, 
everything except the artists' work was, we be¬ 
lieve, executed at the Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 

Ix the Bishop’s Library at Linkiiping there has 
recently been discovered a MS. of 1080, which 
proves to be a very important addition to Swedish 
dramatic literature. Its title is “ Vilnius ; or, the 
Merry Story of a Churl named Coraehus, and how 
he was Sold as a Calf.” The piece, which is in 
five acts with an epilogue, is the work of Chris- 
toffer Moraeus, a name hitherto unrecognised 
among Swedish poets, but who was warden of the 
High School in Nykdping from 1081 to 1086. It 
appears that during this period his pupils re¬ 
peatedly acted his Fitulus, and the names of the 
young performers are preserved in the MS. The 
original idea is attributed to a Latin play, by a 
Cornelius Schoraeus hitherto unheard of. A copy 
of the Vitulus has been made under the direction 
of Dr. Hanselli, the indefatigable editor of early 
Swedish literature, and will shortly be published 
at Upsala. The students of that university 
propose to perform the play, which is very 
sprightly, on their stage, in the exact costume 
of 1680. 

The English Dialect Society's publications for 
1877 are almost ready for issue. They are five 
in number—namely, A Glossary of Words in Use 
m the. Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, 
Lincolnshire, by Mr. Edward Peacock; A ' Glos- 
xiry if Uoldemess Words, the joint production 


of Messrs. F. Ross, R. Stead, and T. Uoldemess, 
with a map of the district; a paper by Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte on the Dialects of Eleven 
Southern and South- Western Counties, with a new 
classification of the English dialects and two 
maps ; an Outline Grammar of the West Somer¬ 
set Dialect, by Mr. F. T. Elworthy; and the 
third part of the Society's Bibliographical List, 
edited by Mr. J. II. Nodal, the honorary secretary. 
The last-named work contains lists of books re¬ 
lating to the Scottish dialects, Anglo-Irish dia¬ 
lects, Slang and Cant, Americanisms, the English 
Gipsy dialect, the English language in India, the 
Angio-Chinese dialect, and Additions to the Eng¬ 
lish List, with an Index to the whole work. 
Prince Lueien Bonaparte has joined the com¬ 
mittee of the Society during the year. The 
annual meeting will be held in the Old Town 
Ilall, Manchester, about the middle of December. 

Bt the death of Miss Julia Kavanngh at Nice 
on the 28th ult., English literature has been 
deprived of an accomplished novelist and a skilled 
writer of biography. She was the only child of 
Morgan Kavanngh, a gentleman of some note in 
his time ns the author of curious books on the 
science and source of languages. Of Irish birth 
(she was born at Thurles in 1824), a residence in 
F’rance for some years of her early life gave her a 
practical knowledge of the manners of French life 
and the traditions of French literature. In her 
twentieth year she returned to London, and at 
once entered upon literature as a profession. Her 
first work, entitled Three Paths, a simple story for 
children, appeared in 1847; but her first step in 
her new life was won by the publication in 1848 
of Madeleine, a Tale of Auvergne. This was 
soon followed by Women in France during the 
Eighteenth Century. About 1853 she solaced 
her arduous labours by a lengthened visit to 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. The fruits of 
her travels were seen in 1858 on the appearance of 
Summer and Writer in the Tiro Sicilies. She again 
returned in 1862 to the familiar scenes of French 
literature with two volumes on Fnnch Women of 
Letters, and the favourable reception accorded to 
these volumes prompted the issue next year of a 
companion work on Englishwomen of Letters. It 
would be impossible even to mention the names of 
the novels from her pen which pass ’d through the 
press in rapid succession. Adele (1858) and Queen 
Mab (1863) were probably the most popular. 
Many of them received the honour of more than 
one edition, and nearly all were republished and 
warmly welcomed in America, if her novels 
were not distinguished for depth of thought or 
profound grasp of character, they were all re¬ 
markable for gracefulness of style and much poetic 
feeling. Of Julia Kavanngh, if of few other 
English female novelists, it may be emphatically 
said that she left “no line which dying she could 
wish to blot.” 

The discussion caused in Denmark by the 
voluntary exile of Dr. Brandes, of which wo 
recently gave an account, has increased to such an 
extent as to put every other topic into the shade. 
All the Danish newspapers are full of nothing else 
than the question of the toleration of free thought in 
literature. An amount of fanaticism almost incredi¬ 
ble has been poured along the conventional channels 
of journalism, and the names of Darwin and Her¬ 
bert Spencer have been shrieked out with mingled 
hatred and terror. At the present moment the 
condition of public intelligence in Denmark is 
proved bv this controversy to be lamentably low, 
but Dr. Brandes and his little army of scientific 
thinkers may take heart, for this universal 
ventilation of liberal ideas will provoke curi¬ 
osity, and no younger generation is likely 
to repeat the old-fashioned experiment of try¬ 
ing to silenco modern thought by exiling the 
most instructed thinkers. For the rest of Europe, 
at the Bame time, the University of Copenhagen 
presents a ludicrous spectacle of timorous ob¬ 
scurantism. 


Mb. Edmund W. Gossf.’s study on Swinburne, 
originally published in Det nittende Aarhundrede, 
has been recently appearing in successive numbers 
of the Allgcmcine Zeitung, translated by l)r. 
Adolph Strodtmann, the biographer of Heine. 

In Bjornson's new novel, Magnhild, prominence 
is given to the following elegant citation from 
Keats:— 

“ Shed no tear! O shed no tear! 

The flower will bloom another yoar. 

Help no more! Wctp no more! 

Young buds sleep in the roots with core!" 

The last number of the Osszehasonliti 5 Iroda- 
lomtiirtenelmi Lapok contains a short account of 
the tragic death of George Browning, the author 
of Footprints, and of several translations and 
other studies from the Edda and the Icelandic 
sagas. He died in a fit of delirium at Saromberke, 
the country seat of Count Teleki. Among the 
poetical contents of this journal we find a couple 
of folksongs in the dialect of the Transylvanian 
gipsies. Mr. Butler is continuing his transla¬ 
tions from Vorosmarty, and contributes a very 
close rendering of “ Szep Ilonka,” as well as a 
shorter piece by Carl Szasz, the critical writer. 
The Osszehasoviitd IrodalomtbrUnelmi Lapok also 
announces the preparation of a Magyar transla¬ 
tion by Franz Mihalik de Madunitz of Kant’s 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, the first that has yet 
appeared in Hungarian. 

A new German translation of the works of 
Hafiz seems at first sight a superfluity. Herr 
Bodenstedt, however, who has just published at 
Berlin, under the title Der Stinger ton Schiras, a 
collection of the old Persian’s songs, has some 
claims to attention over the numerous poets and 
philologists who have been inspired by Goethe's 
“ Westostlicher Divan.” In the first place Boden¬ 
stedt is a master of poetic forms, as renders of the 
Songs of Mirza-Schaffy know ; and in the second 
place ho understands Persian. The volumo is not 
a complete transcription of the works of Hafiz, 
but contains a selection from them. As the com¬ 
piler wisely remarks in his Preface, “ the whole of 
Hafiz would be to a German as indigestible a 
morsel as the whole of Goethe to a Persian. Ia 
the works even of the greatest poets there is much 
which can find full appreciation only in their own 
country, and there, too, among but a compara¬ 
tively small circle.” 

"We noticed a few weeks ago n French render¬ 
ing by M. Dozon of some of Petofi's works. It 
appears that the Spaniards are also taking up the 
subject. Don Ramon L. Mainez, the editor of 
the Cronica de los Cervantistas, published at 
Cadiz, is undertaking translations from the great 
Magyar poet. These will be the first that have 
yet appeared in the Spanish language. In earnest 
of his future work the Peritldic.o para la Historic 
de las Literal was Comparadas publishes a clever 
rendering by him of “ A dal” (the Song), one of 
Petofi’s most graceful shorter pieces. Don Ramon 
L. Mainez has lately edited a Life of Cervantes, 
wherein he accuses Izjpe do Vega of being- 
Avellaneda, the spiteful continuer of the first 
book of Don Quixote. This accusation he has 
promised to circumstantiate in a future study on 
the subject. 

We are informed that an important discovery 
has just been made by Dr. De Villiers, of Mary- 
leboue Road, who is preparing for publication by 
engraving and photography a facsimile edition of 
Gutenberg's Bible in two folio volumes. In the 
course of his researches Dr. De Villiers has dis¬ 
covered Gutenberg’s signature on the back of a 
Letter of Indulgence dated 1454. An exact fac¬ 
simile is being prepared, and will be issued shortly 
by Messrs. Kerby and Endean, of 160 Oxford 
Street, with a pamphlet tracing its history and 
giving many interesting particulars concerning 
the origin of printing. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The November part of tlie Geographical Maga¬ 
zine contains the third of a series of most im¬ 
portant papers by the editor, on the subject of 
irrigation in Southern India, the present one 
being devoted to the basin of the Cauvery river. 
After this appropriately follows an article on the 
present famine in South India, illustrated by a 
map on which the varying degree of distress in 
difierent districts is shown by gradations of colour 
as well as by statistical tables. The famine is 
the direct result of the failure of the water- 
supply, and presents the most convincing de¬ 
monstration of the vast importance of a thorough 
and complete system of irrigation and storage of 
water in those far regions in which the monsoon 
rains are precarious. Major Raverty contributes 
some notes on Quetta and the Afghans ; he points 
out that Quetta cannot be looked upon as the 
key of the Bolan Pass, since the pass can be 
turned and avoided in several directions, and 
characterises our recent occupation of it as a 
“ mistaken move." Lieut. King, of the Bombay 
Staff Corps, supplies an excellent description of 
the little islet of Perim, which guards the 
southern entrance of the Red Sea for Britain. 

Captain Palander, the officer who commanded 
the Polhem and wintered on the north coast of 
Spitsbergen in the Swedish Arctic Expedition of 
1872-73, sends a detailed account of the proposed 
Swedish Expedition of 1878, to which we re¬ 
ferred a few weeks ago. The whaling steamer 
Vega has been bought for the expedition, and will 
be provisioned for two or three years. Prof. 
Nordenskidld is chief of the expedition; Louis 
Palander, captain of the Vega ; and there will be 
besides two mates, a surgeon, and three or four 
scientific men. The expedition will sail from 
Gothenburg about July 1, 1878, for Tromsii or 
Uammarfest, thence for Matotschin Shar (Strait) 
in Novaia Zemlia and the Yenisei, and from that to 
Cape Chelyuskin, the northernmost point of Asia, 
round which no craft has yet passed. If Behring 
Strait can be reached, the vessel will sail thence 
to some Asiatic port. 

As a supplement to a pamphlet on the claims of 
Portugal to the territories lying north and south of 
the estuary of the River Congo in West Africa, 
referred to in the Academy of March last (p. 205), 
a translation of a memorial by the Viscount de 
Sa da Bandeira relating to the same rights and 
territories has now been issued (London: Pitch, 
St. Mary-Axe). It deals with the history of the 
Portuguese expeditions and conquests in this 
part of Africa, the treaties and conventions 
entered into with England and France, the slave- 
trade and lawful commerce of the coast, and 
especially with the examination of the questions 
raised by the Portuguese occupation of Ambriz in 
1850. 

By the last mail from Zanzibar news was re¬ 
ceived from the Nyanza Expedition up to June 
16. Lieut. Smith was then at Ukerewe Island, 
and was just about to cross Lake Victoria to 
Karagud. 

_ We understand that the South Australian 
Government have recently despatched an expe¬ 
dition to explore some of the unknown districts 
of the northern territory of that colony. The 
principal objects of the expedition are to make a 
thorough survey of the Herbert River and its 
tributaries, and to examine and report on the 
neighbouring country on the borders of Queens¬ 
land. The party, which is in charge of Mr. II. V. 
Barclay, consists of eight persons, and is well 
equipped with instruments, Ac. They were to 
proceed to their deslination by way of the Alice 
Springs, and it was hoped that they would be nble 
to commence operations in the course of the 
present mouth. 

An interesting little brochure, entitled The 
Die i/me Tribe of Australian Aboriatnes , bv Mr. 
S. Gason, which was published at Adelaide some 


time back, has newly reached us. The tribe, 
which is said to be fast dying out, inhabits a dis¬ 
trict some C.'iO miles north of Adelaide, through 
which Cooper’s Creek runs. Mr. Gason furnishes 
an account of the manners and customs and cha¬ 
racter of the race, the country they inhabit, their 
rites, ceremonies, and superstitions, and their 
social usages and laws, as well as a catalogue of 
animals, weapons, and ornaments found among 
them. lie also adds examples of the construction 
of the dialect spoken by them, together with a 
complete vocabulary. 

On October 0 we mentioned that Mr. E. Col- 
borne Baber was about to undertake a journey 
through the western districts of the Chinese pro¬ 
vince of Szeclmen. In a private letter, dated 
July 20, which has lately reached Shanghai, Mr. 
Baber describes himself as drifting down the 
river Min, among low hills covered with fir and 
insect-wax trees. To the south-west, he says, an 
enormous mass of rock thrusts its head and 
shoulders above the clouds. This he first descried 
from a distance of more than sixty miles, and he 
knew it at once to be the holy mountain of Omi 
on the borders of Thibet. As Mr. Baber expresses 
his determination to reach its summit, we may 
expect to have before long an interesting account 
of his adventures. 

The Rev. Joseph J. Curling, of the Bay of 
Islands, Newfoundland, is bringing out, through 
Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cros3, a map of New¬ 
foundland and part of Labrador. Though this 
map has been prepared mainly for diocesan pur¬ 
poses, it will doubtless prove to be of service 
to the general student. 

Lieutenant Conder has found among the lists 
of the Palestine Survey the place named by the 
Jews as the site of Joshua's tomb, Kefr Haris. 
It appears on Van de Velde’s map as Kefr Harit. 
The place is venerated both by Jews and Samari¬ 
tans as containing the tomb of Joshua, and it con¬ 
tains two sacred places, one of them called the 
Neby Kifl, “ Prophet of the division by lot.” 
The place spoken of by Jerome, and proposed by 
Dr. Eli Smith, Tibneh, is about six miles from 
Kefr Ilaris. Lieutenant Conder thinks that the 
great tomb shown there may be no earlier than 
the first century. 

In a recent communication to the Royal 
Swedish Academy Prof. Nordenskidld gives an 
account of the voyages which have been made 
during the past season along the trade routo 
through the Siberian Arctic sens which he first 
opened out a few years ago. Four expeditions 
have crossed the Kara Sea this season on their 
way to and from Siberia, two of these being con¬ 
tinuations of voyages which began last year. The 
first of these was that of Captain Wiggins, who 
started in 1*70, purposing to explore the southern 
narrow part of the Yalnml or Samoiede peninsula, 
with a view to ascertaining whether this isthmus 
could be cut through by a canal which would con¬ 
nect the Kara Bay with the Gulf of Obi. After 
inspecting the isthmus, Captain Wiggins went 
north round Cape Golovin ; but, being prevented 
by contrary winds from entering the Obi gulf, 
he sailed to the Yenisei, and ascending it for 
nearly 700 miles left Iris ship for the winter in 
the Kureyka river, a tributary of the Yenisei, not 
far from the Arctic circle. He thence travelled 
south ashore to one of the Russian settlements, 
and returning in spring found his vessel frozen-in 
and buried in snow. After hard work he succeeded 
in getting the ship afloat, but she went aground 
in the Yenisei anil had to be abandoned. M. Boj- 
lingr, a Swedish merchant, had undertaken to 
remove the cargo of wares left by Prof. Nordens- 
kiiild last year at Koropovsk, a Russian settle- 
menton the right bank of the Yenisei, in 71°21'N., 
and to take them up river to Yeniseisk, and had 
built a small vessel for that purpose. Having 
come to an agreement with the owners of the 
Yenisei steamers, however, for the transport of 
the goods, ho sold his vessel to Mr. Seebohm, 


an English ornithologist. Mr. Seebohm set out up 
stream in Bojliug's ship and soon met Mr. Wigghn, 
as well as M. Svanenberg, a Russian captain, 
who was engaged by the Siberian merchant 
M. Sidoroff for a cruise from Siberia to Europe, 
and xvho was in charge of a ship built pur¬ 
posely at Yeniseisk, and loaded with Siberian 
graphite. This ship, named the Northern Light, 
had descended the Yenisei for a distance of 
about 1,300 miles, and reached the Bryulhov 
islands in the estuary of the river (70° 4if X.j; 
but there M. Svanenberg found it necessary to 
leave the vessel and return overland to’ St. 
Petersburg to obtain the means of fitting out a 
more efficient expedition. During his absencethe 
Northern Light was wrecked, and scurvy attacked 
the crew, so that when he returned about the 
end of winter with a new crew, one man alone re¬ 
mained alive of the five he had left. As already 
stated, Messrs.Wiggins and Seebohm,togetherwitii 
their crews, were now on board Bojliug's small ship, 
and Captain Wiggins urged that, however un¬ 
seaworthy the vessel was, it would be best to try to 
make their way through the Kara Sea to Norway; 
but the crew formally refused, and M. Svanen¬ 
berg arriving at that time, the ship was sold 
to him. Svanenberg in turn tried to put Captain 
Wiggins’ idea into practice, and, re-naming the 
little vessel the Morning Dawn, sailed northwards. 
Never before has such a wretched boat ventured 
into the Arctic seas; still, the voyage ended 
happily, and in September M. Svanenberg reached 
Vardo, in Norway. On leaving the Yenisei, 
Svanenberg met the steamer Fraser, which left 
Bremen with a cargo of sugar, tobacco, &c., on 
July 25. She had passed the Yugor Strait, be¬ 
tween Waigatz Island and the mainland, and 
thence went direct to the White Island, with¬ 
out meeting ice, and from that straight to 
Golchikha, the most northern settlement on the 
banks of tho Yenisei. The Fraser left the 
Yenisei again on September 14, and Captain Dall- 
man took the more northern route through the 
Matotschin Shar (the strait separating the lame 
islands of Novaia Zemlia), and on this line also 
met with no ice except in the strait, and soon 
reached Norway. Deducting some short delays, 
the whole voyage from the Yenisei to Norway was 
made in six days and eight hours. The impor¬ 
tance of the short communication is shown by the 
great dill'erence in price between wheat, rye, and 
barley in Siberia and in Norway. A fourth ex¬ 
pedition, sent by M. Trapeznikotf, a Moscow mer¬ 
chant, in the steamer Louise, left England some 
time before the departure of the Fraser, reached 
the mouth of the Obi, and steamed thence up that 
river and the Irtish to Tobolsk, a distance of over 
a thousand miles by river. Thus the Kara Sea 
proves to be a very practicable highway, the im¬ 
portance of which will be better understood if we 
take into account that the Siberian rivers are 
navigable for seagoing ships as far south, for in¬ 
stance, as Tobolsk, in 68° N., and that they all 
flow through the fertile tracts of Southern Siberia. 

The scheme proposed by the Arctic explorer 
Lieutenant Weyprecht for establishing a sort of 
chain of observing-stations round the zone of the 
Arctic Regions forms the subject of an interest¬ 
ing article by M. Gravier in the Bulletin of the 
Paris Geographical Society. The writer sum¬ 
marises the more important discoveries which have 
been made in magnetism, in the theory of ocean 
currents, and in the natural history, particularly 
the mammalia, the ornithology, the ichthyology 
botany, and geology of the Arctic Regions, and 
argues that systematic and continuous observa¬ 
tions in these drill-rent branches of knowledge 
would lead to valuable scientific results. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A smart article in the Contemporary Renew, by 
Mr. Alfred Austin, picks what Sir Lucius O Trig¬ 
ger would cull “ a very prettv quarrel" with Prut. 
Shaiip aneut his recent work on the l'oetic Inter- 
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prctation of Nature, demurring to the appropriate¬ 
ness of its title; maintaining that it is not the poets 
who have found out what Nature has to say to 
us, for each interprets her oracle in a way most 
pleasing to himself; and protesting-, in short, that 
there must bo “ no doctrine of sacerdotalism in 
poetry.” Another notable literary paper in this 
numberisDr. James Donaldson’s scholarly and com¬ 
prehensive study of “The Characters of Plautus,” 
which surveys the history of the text and the 
author, and dwells with equal research and liveli¬ 
ness on the plots and dramatis personas of the 
latter. Among plays edited by English scholars 
he has omitted two—the Trinummus and Miles 
Gloriosus, edited in 18b.‘i for Messrs. J. G. Parker 
and Son, with short notes, by Dr. Hubert Holden 
of Ipswich ; and perhaps he underrates the inter¬ 
est in Plautus which English classical scholars 
would testify, were there corresponding spirit and 
enterprise in publishers. A second paper on 
“Signs of the Times,” devoted to “Fashion¬ 
able Farces,” affords a means of assessing the 
material which modern managers borrow from 
the Palais lloyal, Rnd comparing its unclean¬ 
liness with that of Plautus and Terence to the 
credit of the latter. Dr. Alexander Bain propounds 
a total change of the Civil Service Examination 
scheme, qua Greek and Latin translation marks, 
which he would abolish directly, and only tolerate 
in so far as classical knowledge can command 
indirect value in the examination for English. The 
science®, as a whole, are to be set on the highest 
pinnacle, English composition next, and the 
“humanities’’— i.e. “the department of institu¬ 
tions and history,” with “ perhaps literature to 
come third. Other noteworthy papers are Mr. St. 
John Tyrwhitt's “ Greek Art at Koine,’’ and Mr. 
Goldwin's Smith's examination of the parallel 
between “The Slave-owner and the Turk.” 

Is the Fortnightly Review Mr. Mark Pattison’s 
lecture on “ Books and Critics” is so racy, true, 
and rich in humour and observation, as to deserve 
first mention. Of its dry humour the backward 
glance (just ns we trace back our civilisation to 
the cave-man) “ at the ancestral author-ape from 
whom is descended the accomplished and highly- 
paid leader-writer of 1877, who sits for a county, 
and ‘the honour of whose company’ dukes 
solicit,” may serve as a sample; while the 
survey of our periodical literature so rapidly 
superseding that of books, and the curious fact 
and paradox of literary history, that Germany, 
the world’s schoolmaster in learning the classic 
models of style and language, is so utterly desti¬ 
tute of the literary style and form which the 
French pre-eminently command “ at the cost of 
total ignorance of all that is not written in 
French,” are instructive as well ns amusing in¬ 
stances of the writer's acute observation. Almost 
as readable is Miss Octavia Hill’s plea for “ The 
Future of our Commons,” a social paper which 
impresses the urgency of fighting in the next ses¬ 
sion, not for allotment schemes or other minor 
and less pressing movements, but for keeping 
intact the commons and open spaces, which, un¬ 
enclosed, are the people's heritage, giving a share 
in his country to the poorest citizen. Mr. Lowe's 
article on the “ Value to the United Kingdom of 
the Foreign Dominions of the Crown ” seems 
designed to prepare the minds of readers for part- 
ln g with India—“our greatest, our only serious 
danger"—with equanimity, when the time comes ; 
and the second instalment of Nassau Senior's 
“ Conversations with M. Thiers ” includes a curious 
account of the abdication of Louis Philippe. 
The editor, upon the second of his “ Three Books 
of the Eighteenth Century," Raynafs History of 
Indies, gives an interesting sketch of that 
shrewd and industrious historical and political 
^ter, the Abbe Kaynal, an entertaining compiler 
tether than philosophical historian; and Prof. 
{/ n< Wl’s Presidential Address on “ Science and 
-'lan ” is here reprinted in eulenso. 

To those readers who are neither politicians nor 
addicted to scientific studies Mr. Archibald 


Forbes's candid and outspoken testimony as to his 
experience of “The Kussians, Turks, and Bul¬ 
garians’’at the theatre of war will give the cur¬ 
rent number of the Nineteenth Century a livelier 
interest than Mr. Gladstone's answer to Mr. Lowe 
on the County Franchise, or Mr. Norman Lockver 
and Prof. Hunter on “ Sunspots and Famines.” 
As the frank, unvarnished statement of a special 
correspondent of the highest standing, fulfilling 
his duty of speaking truth at the cost of a great 
sacrifice, Mr. Forbes's estimate of the relative 
worth of the Turkish and the Russian soldiers ; 
of the relative humanity of Turk aud Russian in 
his experience; of the peculation and favouritism 
which eat into and demoralise the Russian mili¬ 
tary system, despite the cognisance of the Emperor, 
who is powerless, though a true patriot, to cleanse 
the Augean stable; of the cardinal errors of the 
Turks, in appealing with bad faith to the Geneva 
Convention,aud,against sound wnrprocedent, omit¬ 
ting to lav waste Bulgaria when they left it open to 
the invader; and of the Bulgarian, for whom 
he has the least sympathy of the trio, quoting 
some rather epigrammatic expressions of his soi- 
disant “ deliverers’’—deserves to be widely read, 
as throwing novel light upon the burning topic of 
the day. Colonel George Chesney's lucid paper 
“On Indian Famines,” and the ways to anticipate 
and prevent them by the wider application of 
railways, and irrigation (by canals and reservoirs 
on a grand scale)—the latter to ensure the crops 
agaiust the incidence of drought; the former to 
develop the transit, not only of occasional relief, 
but also of India's growing wheat supply—ranks 
second in interest to the paper noticed above. 
“ A Morning with Auguste Comte,” by Sir 
Erskine Perry, is a pleasant interviewing of the 
founder of a religious system instinct with 
benevolence and self-complacency; aud Mr. 
Froude brings to a brilliant and graphic finish his 
“ Life and Times of Thomas Becket,” combining 
a choice selection from the crowd of miracles 
wrought at the martyr’s shrine and by St. Thomas's 
water, with particulars of Henry Il.’s substantial 
service of atonement to the Pope, and bona fide 
penance at Canterbury on his return to England. 
In a welcome resume of “Recent Literature”—a 
feature in the Nineteenth Century long- looked for, 
and, wo trust, soon to be recurred to—Professor 
Morlev devotes some fair aud just criticism to 
Prof. .Shairp's Poetic Interpretation of Nature, aud 
to Mr. W. Morris’s last poem, The Story of Sigurd 
the Volsung. 

Macmillan's Magazine, this month, opens with a 
sketch from life of M. Thiers by Emily Crawford, 
the result of frequent interviewing on the one 
part, and of self-complacent communicativeness on 
the other. The hero of it seems to have traced 
his career from his school-days—which were averse 
to classical reading and to all foreign languages not 
akin to his mother-tongue—to his removal to the 
law-school at Aix. and, after a call to the bar there, 
his migration to Paris, where, Ids poverty inter¬ 
fering with forensic pursuits, he had to betake 
himself to journalism and art-criticism. From 
that occupation, with the variety of a couple of 
duels, he is followed up to the publication, in 
mrts, of his History of the Revolution, and other 
iterary and historical achievements; aud a light 
is thrown, unfavourable to the Orleans princes, 
upon the reign and abdication of Louis Philippe, 
who is represented as true to his children above all 
else. Of the paper by Gustav Hirschfeld on the “ I dis¬ 
coveries at Olympia” we had something to sav last 
week; and Prof. E. II. Palmer's notice of M. de 
Mohl’s Shah-Nameh, the Persian epic—of which 
Mdme. de Mohl is now editing a popular edition, 
and the incidents of which Matthew Arnold bor¬ 
rowed for his “Sohrab and Rusturn”—is so suc¬ 
cinct that it may be easily read. Mr. T. H. 
"Wright has some rather general remarks on the 
problem of Style,” and Sir Rutherford Alcock 
recalls us to “ African Exploration and its Re¬ 
sults.” In the way of poetry Macmillan's gives a 
homely poem from Whitby, entitled “Me aud my 


Mate,” but has admitted in “ My Pet Corn ” 
some quatrains that are beneath its calibre. 

lit the Dublin University Magazine “ Our Por¬ 
trait Gallery ” contains this month the veteran 
painter, John Linnell, Senior, whose honourable 
career as artist and writer is traced up to his birth 
in the neighbourhood of the British Museum, his 
articles to the father of the English school of 
water-colours, John Varlev, and his early in¬ 
timacy with Holman Hunt and Mulready. There 
is much interest in the data given about his 
pictures, his prices, and his patrons; but we 
may bo excused for doubting whether the 
world is the better or the worse for being en¬ 
lightened as to his religious tenets. Mortimer 
Collins's daughter contributes a nice notice of 
Thoreau, the American hermit and thinker, which 
associates him pleasantly writh his kindred spirit, 
Hawthorne, and quotes from him “ A Battle of 
the Ants,” that would hnvo interested Traherne 
Moggridge, and should commend his life to Sir 
John Lubbock. K. M.C. communicates a lengthy 
paper on the “ Journalism and Poetry of Mortimer 
Collins,” which does not err on the side of blind¬ 
ness to his crying fault of making light nights and 
outrunning the constable, but does err in antici¬ 
pating the “ best final selection from the relics of 
his Muse,” by multiplying samples of his too facile 
poetry according as they come uppermost. The 
continuation of “Indian Anomalies” is curiously 
worth reading; as is also “ A Day in the House 
of Correction.” 

It is not often that the Church Quarterly can 
be accused of anything like a breach of good taste 
or good feeling, but the reproduction in an article 
on Dean Mansel of an American “ interview ” with 
Mr. Carlyle comes very near to incurring these 
names. There are some things which may per¬ 
haps bear to be said, but which will not bear to 
be printed. One sentence in particular strikes us 
as little short of a positive libel; and the whole is 
a mere repetition of vulgar outcry which is espe¬ 
cially out of place in an article that lays some 
claim to be considered philosophical. A much 
more reasonable estimate of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion is to be found in a review of Dr. Abbott's 
Through Nature to Christ. Another apologetic 
article on the Book of Deuteronomy may be left 
to the Old Testament critics. In a learned dis¬ 
cussion on the residence of Wyclif at Oxford it 
is maintained, in opposition to the late Professor 
Shirley, that the Warden of Canterbury Hall is 
the same pel-son ns the Reformer, or, at least, that 
there is no sullicient evidence to the contrarv. 
Tho number also contains a survey (naturally 
from the Church Quarterly point of vie-sv) of the 
present condition and prospects of the Church of 
Ireland ; aud two elaborate articles on Confession, 
the one treating the subject historically and 
legally, the other with reference to its place in the- 
Church's system. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris: October 31, 1877. 

Amid the political agitations that now prevail 
only one book has attracted attention and excited 
a passionate interest in the public mind, L'Histoire 
dun Crime ( Levy) ; more than a hundred thousand 
copies of which have already been sold. Public 
events themselves have not given birth to any 
book or pamphlet destined to live. One anony¬ 
mous publication, however, deserves mention, 
entitled Du 10 Mai au 2 Septembre: Notes d 
cousulter (Fischbacher). It is very well done, 
and deserves to be preserved, because it gives a 
full and particular account of the violent and 
arbitrary acts and insane policy of the Ministry of 
May 10. It is likewise full of life and spirit, and 
the mottoes of tho several chapters arc specially 
piquant. 

In the midst of the tumult of the electoral 
contest, nevertheless, we have seen a literary 
quarrel spring up. M. L. Veuillot took advantage 
of the hubbub to gratify bis old grudge against 
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Moliere, whom lie has never forgiven for writing 
Tartu/e, or even, perhaps, for having made game of 
Trissotiu. He has therefore published a ponderous 
pamphlet, Moliere et Ronrdaloue (Palrnd), in 
which there is not a trace of the once vigorous 
talent of the author of the Libres Penseurs. He 
rakes up old calumnies about the life of Moliere 
which have been refuted a hundred times over, 
jmd gives himself the easy pleasure of showing 
that Bourdaloue preached a severer morality from 
his pulpit than Moliere in his plays. M. de la 
Pommeraye, the dramatic critic of the France, 
who has made himself a reputation by the new 
device of giving, under the name of feuillcton 
parli, lectures on new plays, has taken up the de¬ 
fence of Moliere. His reply is called Moliere et. 
Rossuet (Ollendorf), and treats M. Veuillot's ridi¬ 
culous attacks as they deserve. He goes rather 
too far in attempting to make Moliere the type of 
a virtuous man, and his plays the best school of 
virtue. Moliere had no such exalted pretensions. 
Let us be satisfied with regarding him as an 
honest man whose works are healthy and power¬ 
ful. Did M. Veuillot, moreover, deserve an 
answer? Does not 5 man pass judgment on 
himself when he feels oll'ended and shocked by so 
simple and truthful a pourtrayal of the vices and 
follies of humanity? 

Besides this rather too retrospective controversy 
on a question decided long ago, I must mention 
a book that possesses real originality ; a volume of 
historical scenes entitled La Renaissance (Plon), by 
Comte de Gobineau. Your attention has before 
been directed to this distinguished writer, who made 
use of his long residence as ambassador in Persia 
to study as a scholar and an artist the history and 
the customs of the East. He has made an equally 
careful and comprehensive study of the Italy of the 
sixteenth century, and draws a wonderfully true 
and graphic picture of it in a series of historical 
scenes wherein he makes all the great personages 
of the time, Savonarola, Caesar Borgia, Julius II., 
Leo X., and Michelangelo pass in review before us. 
I do not know whether readers little versed in the 
historical facts would find these scenes sufficiently 
clear and intelligible, or whether they could 
Teadily appreciate the subtlety of the psychological 
observations and the accuracy of the drawing; 
hut the well-informed reader takes genuine delight 
in them, and enjoys seeing characters with which 
he is already more or less familiar so truthfully 
and boldly delineated. The colour and style of 
the time are admirably rendered, and there is 
something almost Shaksperian in the treatment of 
some of the scenes—for instance, those in which 
Caesar Borgia and Savonarola appear. 

But who has time now r to read disinterested studies 
like these on art and history ? And yet some 
valorous little literary reviews are endeavouring to 
awaken or keep alive a taste for poetry and letters. 
One of them, it is true, M. Colliguon's Vie Littc- 
rnire, swims with the current, and under the guise 
of literature devotes itself entirely to politics, or, 
at any rate, political men. The other, the Courrier 
Litleraire, published by Fisehb teller, and edited 
by M. Colani, has remained more faithful to pure 
literature. At another time it would have en¬ 
joyed a brilliant success; it publishes charming 
tales, pretty verses, solid literary studies, and, 
above all, the fortnightly literary review, by M. 
Colani himself, is the best bit of literary criticism, 
both as regards vigorous thought and good writing, 
that is now published in France. Yet the number 
of the readers of the Courrier Litleraire is still 
very small. 

Not only literature, but science likewise, suffers 
from the excess of political preoccupations, and 
especially from the Ministerial changes. The 
educational reforms begun by M. Waddington 
have been abruptly cut short; he had time, not¬ 
withstanding, to found two new Chairs in the 
Faculty of Letters, that of Sanskrit literature, 
filled by M. Bergaigne, and that of Old French, 
which was conferred on M. Darmesteter. Both 
the new Professors com# from the Ecole des 


Ilautes Etudes, which proves how important is the 
position which this young school already occupies 
in the field of higher education. M. Waddington 
was likewdse able, before leaving office, to found 
a Faculty of Protestant Theology, intended, in a 
measure, to replace the old Faculty of Strasbourg. 
M. Lichtenberger, the editor of the great Eney- 
clopthlie des Sciences Reliyieuses, who does such 
honour to French Protestantism, has been placed 
at the head of the new Faculty. Among the 
Professors is M. Sabatier, perhaps the most dis¬ 
tinguished of our French theologians since M. 
Colani gave up theology. It is hardly necessary 
to dwell on the importance of this step, which 
founds a Protestant theological school in Paris on 
the same footing as our other great schools, and 
side by side with the Faculty of Catholic Theo¬ 
logy. There is no doubt that the close contact 
of Protestant theological study will be of great 
benefit to the higher studies generally. The 
scientific movement which regenerated historical 
and philological science in Germany was due to 
sacred criticism, and theology always furnishes 
those sciences with zealous and painstaking stu¬ 
dents. The new Faculty will, there is no doubt, 
be animated by a very liberal spirit, seeing that 
such names ns those of MM. I’h. Berger and 
Maurice Vernes are connected with it, both of 
whom belong to the critical and almost negative 
school. It will no doubt be the first to introduce 
the Privat-Docent system into France. We may 
hope there to hear M. de rressensd teach Ecclesi¬ 
astical History, or possibly M. Seerdtan give 
a course of Philosophy. If the latter could 
come to Paris, he would be sure, I think, 
of a large audience, including our most dis¬ 
tinguished philosophical writers, for M. Secrd- 
tan’s works have been much read and studied 
in France of late years, in spite of their retaining 
something slightly provincial and Yaudois in form. 

I am not one of those who adopt his conclusions, 
but lately, in the Discours laiques, delivered at 
Lausanne, which he has just published (Fisch- 
bacher), I once more had occasion to admire his 
logical power, his originality of thought, and his 
admirable sincerity. His discussion against 
Herbert Spencer, more especially, is conducted 
with great vigour; and, if he does not succeed as 
he would wish in reconciling reason with expe¬ 
rience, he is very successful in showing what is 
narrow and incomplete in his adversaries' point of 
view. Added to this lie is a subtle psychologist, 
a moralist abounding in humour, and now and 
then a really great writer. Ilis lecture on Happi¬ 
ness, in which he shows that happiness is only to 
be found on condition of its not being sought, is 
full of depth and originality. Is not this opening 
passage striking and beautiful?—“On m'n de- 
maiide de vous parler ce soil - du bonheur. I’our- 
quoi ce mot rend-il un son si triste ? Est-ce le 
desespoir de l’utteiudre, la crainte qu’il lie s'enfuie, 
le regret de l'avoir perdu ? Je ne sais, mais quelle 
que suit votre situation, vous repeterez eette ex¬ 
perience, vous verrez qua parler bonlieur, la 
gaietd s'eu va.” 

Another theologian whom we would gladly 
have drawn to Paris, but who, unfortunately, will 
never'leave his beloved Strasbourg, is M. Keuss. 
He has, however, shown that he still regards 
himself as a French theologian by publishing his 
great work on La liible (Fischbacher) in our lan¬ 
guage. Six volumes have already appeared, com¬ 
prising the synoptic Gospels, the Prophets, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the historical and 
poetical books of the Old Testament. It is 
the summing-up of the work of a lifetime, 
a monument of science and thought. Ela¬ 
borate introductions preface the translation, which 
is accompanied by a complete commentary on the 
words and the ideas. It is a Biblical Encyclo¬ 
paedia in the true sense of the word. The style, 
we regret to say, is often defective, and the critical 
solutions sometimes a little timid; but the latter 
fault, proving as it does an excess of scruple, will 
only give this masterly work more authority. 


I must not close my letter without a farewell 
greeting to two poets who have recently died. 
The first was a popular poet, Gustave Mmhieu, 
who for a time had shared the popularity of Pierre 
Dupont as a song-writer. In 1848, he made him¬ 
self in Jean Raisin the echo of the democratic 
aspirations of the da}'. He wrote with simple 
and natural verve and no little grace. The other 
poet we have lately lost was a Mdrue. Pene, better 
known as “ Louisa Siefert. - ’ She earned a brief 
renown, a few years ago, by the publication of n 
volume of verse entitled Rayons Perdue, in 
which she told with heart-breaking emotion the 
bitter experiences of a blighted life and an un¬ 
requited love. These verses, which were nut 
written for the public, owed their success to their 
frank eloquence, their poetic and impulsive utter¬ 
ance. Since then Mdlle. Siefert had improved 
her style and sobered her form, but, having be¬ 
come a literary woman and a writer, she lost the 
true and heartrending accents to which she owe! 
her short hour of celebrity. G. Mosoii. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ ORIGINAL DRAFT ” OF THE “ CHRISIUX 
TEAR. - ’ 

Easley Vicarage, Stroud : Nor. I, l3 *‘* 
An announcement has appeared in your columns 
that Mr. Elliot Stock is about to produce bf 
photography a facsimile of what purports to * 
“ the original draft ” of the Christian iear. 1 emu 
me to say that the MS. volume in question is one 
of many in which my uncle wrote bis verses. 

The only complete autograph copy °t ’ 9 
Christian Fear is in my possession; but toe 
are, scattered about, many transcripts of vanoi 
poems made by the author in the #ljj u ® 9 01 
intimate friends. T. b-BBt 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 

DAV, November 1‘2.—8.30 l’.M. Royal GeogrftphiadS«j^ 
The President’s Opening Address; - • ,. 
Mimmbo's Description of UnyainwesR * 

Route thither from the East Oust or Al • : 

rdav, November 13.— 8 i*.m. Anthrop"10R ,£ ® rr oVor tb; 
“ The Spread of the Slava," I.. 

“ Mori Cast-ellieri," l*y Capt. R- **• ® l,r L,« of 
8 r.M. Civil Engineers : “ Review of the iif 
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Thursday, November 15.—8 p.m. Linnean: “The In^eeta 
collected by Capt. FeiMing and Mr. Hart tluriug 
the recent Arctic Expedition,” by R. Mo Lachlan ; 
“ The Surface Fauna of the Arctic Seas,” by Dr. 
E. L. Moss; “The Annelids of the English North 
Polar Expedition, 1875-6," by Dr. W. C. McIntosh ; 
“ On certain Organs of the CidariJae,” by C. 
Stewart. 

8r.n. Chemical: “Gallium,” by Prof. Odling; “First 
Reiiort on some Points in Chemicnl Dynamics," by 
Dr. Wright and Mr. Luff; “On the Influence exerted 
by Time and Muss in certain Reactions in which 
insoluble Salts are pro<luced,'’ by M. M. P. Muir; 
“On two new Fatty Acids of the Series C u U, tt O a> M 
by C. T. Kingzett and Dr. B. H. Paul. 

Friday, November 16.—8 p.m. Philological: ‘*On galb>ic ,” by 
M. MtHivier; “ On final n in the Authorised Version 
of the Bible,” by 11. Dawson. 


SCIENCE. 

Die vergleichende Anatomic der Vegetations. 

organe der Phanerogamen und Fame. 

Von Dr. A. de Bary. (Leipzig: Engel- 

mann, 1877.) 

We have here the last volume of the 77 aiul- 
huih der physiulogischen Botanih edited by 
the late Prof. Hofmeister. As it now stands 
the Eandbuch consists of four volumes—ono 
(composed of two parts) by Hofmeister, two 
by De Bary, and one by Sachs. According to 
the original plan it was to have been prepared 
by six different authors, but in consequence of 
the withdrawal of three the work originally 
apportioned to them had to be distributed 
among the others. Hofmeister undertook 
two of those parts, and unfortunately left 
them at his death too incomplete for publica¬ 
tion. Profs, de Bary and Sachs, the only re¬ 
maining authors, have, therefore, closed the 
series with the work of the former, the title 
of which stands at the beginning of this 
paragraph. 

The task which Prof, de Bary set him¬ 
self, and at which he has worked with 
several interruptions since 1865, -was to 
give a comprehensive account of the 
anatomy of the vegetative organs of vascular 
plants, as at present known through pub¬ 
lished researches. From tho Preface it 
would seem as if the hook were a mere 
compendium of facts in the discovery of 
which the author has had no share. How 
very different the case is must he well known 
to all who are familiar with the common 
channels of publication in which the name 
of De Bary is connected with many of our 
most trustworthy researches in anatomy. 
No doubt there is a difference between this 
and his previous volume in this same series, 
7/,e Morphologic und Fhgsiologie der Fil::e, 
Flechten und Myxnmyceten. In it there was 
certainly more of his own researches, while 
the difficulty in creating order out of the 
apparently hopeless confusion in which the 
subject then stood must have been enormous. 
In the present volume, in which nothing is 
published for the first time, though the in¬ 
dependent research of De Bary may be seen 
at every hand, one would be inclined to 
think that his hardest task must have lain 
m the classification and verification of the 
vast amount of previous work on this sub¬ 
ject published in all possible quarters. 

Ail palaeontological and pathological mat¬ 
ters were excluded, together with purely 
historical questions. The latter wonld have 
been an unnecessary addition from the exist¬ 
ence of Sachs’ Geschichle der Botanih, in 
which the history of physiology and ana¬ 
tomy is prominently treated. Wo are thus 
reduced to the actual anatomy of exist¬ 


ing vegetation, excluding all morbid phe¬ 
nomena. By this is meant, firstly, that 
stage of physical development usually called 
the perfect state, and subordinately those 
previous stages back to which all com¬ 
pletely developed organs are referred, and 
without an understanding of which no true 
knowledge of the perfect organ is possible. 
After the Introduction the author proceeds 
to the working-out of his subject in detail. 
Tho first part of the book is devoted to the 
structure, and tho second to tire relative 
positions of tissues. Tho first chapter deals 
with the cellular tissues (Epidermis, Cork, 
and Parcnchyme), and the next six chapters 
with Selercnchyme, the Reservoirs of 
Secretions, the Tracheae (vessels and wood- 
cells or traeheideac), tho Sieve-tubes, the 
Milk-tubes, aud the Intercellular Spaces 
respectively. Tho eighth chapiter, or the 
first of the second part, is devoted to a com¬ 
parative description of the arrangement of 
Tracheae and Sieve-tubes without and within 
vascular bundles, the position of the bundles 
themselves, and their structure. Other 
chapters follow discussing the primary posi¬ 
tions of the other tissues. Wc then proceed, 
in the next part, to secondary modifications. 
In it we find described the secondary growth 
of normal dicotyledonous stems and roots, 
and the secondary alterations which take 
place without the cambium zone; then the 
anomalons transverse growth in dicotyledons 
aud gymnosperms, the facts of which espe¬ 
cially wanted organisation. The last chapter 
in the book is devoted to the transverse 
growth of the stems and roots of monocoty¬ 
ledons and vascular cryptogams. 

It will be seen that the book covers an 
extraordinary extent of ground, but what 
we wish to point out in particular is the 
elaborateness with which all details have 
been worked out, without at the same time 
the smallest unnecessary show. Take, for 
instance, the treatment of epidermis. As 
parts of epidermis three kinds of cells are to 
be distinguished—epidermis cells as ordi¬ 
narily understood, stomatal cells, and hairs 
(trichome-formatious). The ordinary epi¬ 
dermis cells occur in some cases iu one 
layer, and in others in several, as the result 
of tangential ccll-division in the primary 
single layer. The anatomy of these is fol¬ 
lowed through many natural orders, and the 
forms relegated to their different types ac¬ 
cording to the number of layers, &c. The 
development of the layers also receives its 
due attention. The stomata are then simi¬ 
larly treated, but at greater length from tho 
greater number of their forms and their 
more complicated structure. From Grew | 
and Malpighi downwards all who have con¬ 
tributed to our knowledge of these organs 
are credited with the work they have per¬ 
formed. Prof, de Bary’s own work on the 
subject has been extensive, and the ex¬ 
haustive treatment of the subject here 
must have cost him much labour in purely 
literary research. After stomata o.her open¬ 
ings iu the epidermis are described, such as 
the water-pores occurring at the points of 
the leaves of certain grasses. The numerous 
forms of hairs are then classed under several 
typical forms—-a work to he compared in 
point of labour with that just mentioned. 
Then we find described the contents of 


epidermis cells (in the wide sense) and the 
structure of their walls (into which enter 
the subjects of cuticula and the overgrowths 
of wax, where the work of Do Bary [see 
Botanische Zeitung, 1871] is again evident), 
and very minutely that of the glands or 
druses and tho general forms of occurrence 
of silicon, oxalate of lime, and carbonate 
of lime. From epidermis we pass on to 
cork, which may be said to replace it. 

It was, of course, very difficult without 
constantly disturbing the text of the book 
to take notice of researches which were 
published while it was being written, but 
oven this Prof, de Bary was able to do up to 
three years ago, and, on the whole, then it 
may he fairly said that the book is as per¬ 
fect as it could well be. Most of the illus¬ 
trations are drawn from nature by Prof, 
do Bary’s own hand. George Murray. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

On the Effect of Varnishing the Skin in Man .— 
When an animal, such as a dog or rabbit, is 
coated with an impermeable varnish, the temper¬ 
ature of its body falls, serious symptoms ensue 
and terminate in death. Suppression of the ex¬ 
cretory functions of the skin is usually stated to 
be the cause, or at any rale ouo of the causes, of 
the phenomena in question. It is often assumed 
that similar results would follow varnishing in 
the human subject; and the assumption is sup¬ 
ported by the old story of the boy who lost his 
life in consequence of being coated with gold-leaf 
to represent an angel in a religious ceremony. 
Senator has put the question to the test of experi¬ 
ment ( Virchow8 Arc/iie, lxx., 182). Two healthy 
men allowed their limbs to be coated with impel- 
meable plasters, while the trunk was varnished 
with several layers of flexible collodion. Nearly 
a week was allowed to elapse before these applica¬ 
tions were removed. None of tho evil consequences 
invariably observed in animals made their appear¬ 
ance; there was no fall of temperature, no albu¬ 
minuria, no exhaustion, no dyspnoea, convulsion, 
or paralysis. Senator concludes that the gilded 
boy was probably poisoned by some ingredient in 
the material applied to his skip. 

On the Colouring-matter of the. Retina in its Re¬ 
lation to Vision .— The discovery of the so-called 
“ retina-red ” or “ retina-purple ” by Doll has led 
to the adoption, by some authors, of the hypothe¬ 
sis that the chemical products resulting from tho 
decomposition of the retinal pigment by light 
stimulate the terminations of the optic nerve, 
and that this photo-chemical process is an essen¬ 
tial factor iu ordinary vision. Kiihne has set 
himself to show that this hypothesis is, to 
say the least, premature ( Untersneh. aus dtm 
physiolog. Inst it ut in Heidelberg, Band I., Heft 2). 
He points out that the retina of many birds and 
reptiles, whose faculty of seeing is beyond ques¬ 
tion, contains no purple, and that this is likewise 
true of the most sensitive portion of the human 
retina — the fovea centralis and its immediate 
neighbourhood. The large retinal rods of the 
river cray-fish contain a great deal of pig¬ 
ment ; but this is singularly indifferent to the 
action of light, exposure to the sun’s rays for 
several hours failing to bleach it. From these 
considerations it is clear that the retinal pigment 
cannot be essential to vision in all animals; 
while, from its indifference to light in some of 
tho invertebrate, it would almost seem to be 
analogous to the other varieties of colouring- 
matter so often present iu different parts of the eye— 
e.g., the yellow of the macula lutca, the coloured 
oil-drops’ in birds and reptiles, the yellow of the 
lens iu many fishes, tho orange protoplasm re¬ 
cently discovered by Dr. Ewald in the anterior 
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layers of the cornea of the perch. The following 
experiments show that in the frog, whose retinal 
rods contain a very sensitive kind of purple, the 
power of distinct vision, and the faculty of dis¬ 
tinguishing colours, survive complete bleaching of 
the retina by direct sun-light. Frogs exposed to 
the sun for more than an hour (the retina is quite 
decolorised by exposure for fifteen minutes) were 
found to be able, not merely to elude all attempts 
made to lay hold of them, but also to capture 
flies; blind frogs, of course, being unable to do 
either the one or the other. Again, if a number 
of frogs are confined in a shallow dish, one-half 
of which is roofed with green, the other half with 
blue glass, they will in a short time be found 
huddled together under the green portion of the 
roof. This preference for green over blue is ex¬ 
hibited by a vast majority, both of Rana esculenta 
and R. temporaries. Possible fallacies which 
might arise from the unequal diathermancy of the 
two kinds of glass, unequal intensity of illumina¬ 
tion, &c. were carefully eliminated. It was con¬ 
clusively ascertained that the preference was con¬ 
nected with the colour, and not with any other 
property of the glass. Having settled this point, 
Kiihne introduced a number of blind frogs into a 
vessel of this sort, and found that they showed no 
preference for one part of it rather than another ; 
while frogs that had been exposed to the sun for 
hours, and whose rods no longer contained any 
trace of purple, speedily took refuge in the green 
half of their prison-house. 

On the Lav.' regulating the Exhaustion of Kerre- 
Jehres, and their Recovery after Stimulation. —The 
phenomena of exhaustion and recovery have 
been thoroughly studied in tetunised muscles; 
Prof. J. Bernstein has recently investigated the 
corresponding phenomena in motor and sensory 
nerves ( Pfliiger's Archie, xv., 0 and 7). If an 
interrupted current from a Dubois Raymond's 
induction apparatus be sent through a short sec¬ 
tion of the exposed sciatic nerve in a frog, the 
tendo Achillis having been previously connected 
with the lever of a myograph, it will be found, 
after a time, that stimulation of the plexus higher 
up no longer causes the muscles of the leg to con¬ 
tract. The conducting power of the stimulated 
tract of the nerve is abolished. With time and 
rest it may be regained ; but its recovery does not 
take place at a uniform rate. At first "it is very 
slow and gradual: it then goes on very rapidly 
for a relatively brief period ; lastly, it enters on a 
third phase, during which its progress is once 
more slow, proceeding at a constantly diminishing 
rate as the nerve approaches its normal condition. 
The impairment of conductivity which results 
from the flow of a continued galvanic current 
through a given section of a motor nerve has beeu 
ascribed to a variety of causes. It is really a 
kind of fatigue resembling that produced by 
interrupted cunents. The process of recovery is 
governed by the same law in both cases ; hence it 
may fairly be inferred that the fundamental 
changes in the nerve-fibre are similar in both. 
Bernstein next proceeded to investigate the pheno¬ 
mena of recovery in motor nerves after their con¬ 
ducting power had beeu exh lusted by me¬ 
chanical, chemical ("dilute lactic acid), and 
thermal stimuli. The rate of recovery was 
found to obey the same law as before. 
On extending the enquiry to sensory nerves the 
same law was again found to hold" good. The 
author then proceeds to discuss the facts in their 
theoretical aspect, and points out that the law 
deduced, from them is fundamentally similar to 
that which regulates the recovery of organisms as 
a whole from the exhaustion caused by fatigue or 
disease; it may thus be brought into connexion 
with the general principles of organic nutrition. 

Elimination of Alcohol from the Body. —A full 
account of Prof. Binz's researches on this subject 
is given in the Archie fur e.rper. Rath., vi., 
p. 287. Supposing any considerable portion of 
the alcohol absorbed into the blood to be elimin¬ 
ated without previous decomposition, it must 


escape through the kidneys, or the lungs, or 
through both of these channels at once. The 
fallacy inherent in the bichromate test having 
long since been generally recognised, Binz em¬ 
ployed Geissler's vaporimeter for the detection of 
minute quantities of alcohol in the urine. A 
number of experiments showed that only a very 
small proportion of the alcohol taken (six per 
cent, at most) passes out through the kidneys. 
The breath is often supposed to smell of alcohol; 
but the smell noticed after any of the usual in¬ 
toxicating beverages is really due to essential 
oils and ethers ; it is not observed after a mixture 
of pure alcohol with distilled water has been 
taken. Attempts were then made to detect al¬ 
cohol in the expired air, by passing it for many 
hours through a series of Woulfe's bottles, con¬ 
taining cold distilled water; but in no single 
case was positive evidence of its presence ob¬ 
tained. Binz concludes, accordingly, that almost 
all the alcohol absorbed undergoes oxidation in 
the system. 


CnroilSTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Action of Cyanogen on Albumin. —When a 
current of cyanogen is passed into a solution of 
albumin, a floeculent substance separates; the 
supernatant liquid, according to O. Bow, coagu¬ 
lates on the addition of alcohol and nitric acid, 
while acetic acid throws down a considerable 
precipitate (Jour, pruht. Chetn., 1677, xvi., GO). 
The last-mentioned product was found on analysis 
to be identical with the floeculent body first 
alluded to: to be, in short, a body consisting of 
albumin,cyanogen and water, the quantitative rela¬ 
tions of the ingredients varying with the quantity 
of the substances which are brought together. 
In one experiment the body isolated consisted of 
one molecule of albumin, C-,II I17 X ls S 0 M + 2 mol. 
of cyanogen, C,X„ + 3 mol. of water; in another, 
one molecule albumin + 4 mol. cyanogen + 6 mol. 
of water; and in a third of one molecule albumin 
+ 8 mol. of cyanogen + It! mol. of water. When 
acted upon by alkalies, these bodies lose a part of 
their cyanogen and the whole of their water, 
ammonia is set free, oxalic acid is formed, and 
compounds containing an abundance of nitrogen are 
likewise produced. During a more recent enquiry 
it was fouud that the liquid from which 
acetic acid had thrown down a precipi¬ 
tate—a liquid which, it should be mentioned, 
emitted a powerful odour of hydrocyanic acid— 
deposited on evaporation spherular masses of a 
yellowish-coloured body, which was sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and cold water, and on the 
application of heat evolved hydrocyanic acid, 
while a white substance sublimed which was 
found to be soluble in cold concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, and to be deposited from that 
liquid as a yellow powder on addition of water; 
with aqueous solutions of nitrate of silver or 
basic acetate of lead it formed bright-yellow pre¬ 
cipitates; and when warmed with caustic soda 
it underwent decomposition, oxalic acid being 
formed and ammonia evolved in considerable 
quantities. Low has named this body O.ramoidin ; 
it appears to have the composition C 14 lIj ;1 N 1I O l0 . 
A quantitative determination of the ammonia and 
oxalic acid liberated during the decomposition 
points to the probability of the separation from 
the o.xamoidiu under these circumstances of 
a compound, having the formula 0,1[, K X,,0 ;1 ; 
another body having the composition C.II.S.O, or 
more probably C 5 II 7 X a 0 3 being likewise isolated. 
If the compounds which are formed by the 
action of cyanogen on albumin be boiled with 
very dilute solution of soda, they evolve ammo¬ 
nia, and, on treatment with acetic acid, carbonic 
acid, hydrocyanic acid and sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen, considerable quantities of oxalic acid remain¬ 
ing in the solution, together with a canary-yellow 
body, which separates on the addition of acetic 
acid, and to which the author has given the name 
of cyalbidin. 


The Thermal Spring» of Baden .—The mineral 
waters of Baden, near Vienna, have recently Wen 
examined anew by Schneider and Kretschy(JFi«w 
Am., 1677, 181). The temperature of these waters 
appears to have fallen in onlv a very slight degree 
during the 150 years that observations have been 
taken. During the last century the specific gravity 
and chemical constitution have remained un¬ 
changed. The sulphur compounds of this water 
present in a form which can act upon iodine ap¬ 
pear to be partly sulphuretted hydrogen, partly 
hyposulphurous acid; the former is shown by the 
nitro-prusside test to be in combination with 
bases, not in a free state as the presence of the 
carbonic acid might have led one to conjecture. 
The chief mineral constituents of these waters 
are glauber salt (sodium sulphate), lime sulphate, 
the chlorides of calcium and magnesium, and lime 
carbonate. Traces of lithium and strontium are 
met with,and boracic acid in a quantity sufficiently 
large to admit of its being quantitatively deter¬ 
mined. The gas which accompanies the water is 
chiefly nitrogen, with small quantities of carbonic 
acid and traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Touchstone .—Dumas has recently published the 
results of an analysis of a specimen of touchstone, 
probably the very specimen examined by Yau- 
queliu (Jour, chirn. pharm., xxii., 426). The 
silica amounts to 81'40 per cent. He believes 
the touchstone to be a variety of fossil wood, a 
small portion of the woody tissue of which has 
not been replaced by silica. Certain specimens 
from the Alps yield on ignition an ash which 
consists of silica alone ; they still retain, however, 
sullicient evidence of structure to allow of the 
determination of the genus whence they have teen 
derived. A microscopic examination of these 
sections of touchstone by Regnault has shown 
that in some cases the organic matter present con¬ 
sists of a variety of bitumen, resulting from the 
decomposition of the tissues of the original wood: 
the intense black colour of that substance, a; 
fills the cell-walls and spaces once occupies by 
fibrous structure, renders the forms and details «t 
the cellular portion apparent. 

Ammonium Sulphates .—Schweitzer finds that a 
careful application of heat to the neutral sat 
Causes a well-defined loss of weight, and the re¬ 
sults of his analyses of the residue left in two in¬ 
stances, varying with the degree of heat applied, 
poiuted to the existence of salts having the com¬ 
position NH 4 S0 4 and (NII 4 ) 2 II t (S0 4 ) 3 (Ckewui 
Sews, 1877, x.xxvi., 05). 

Zeorin and Sordidin. —Paterno, whose enquiry 
in this direction we recently referred to, has pub- 
1 lislied a second paper (Gazz. Chim. ltd., l'"t 
1 vii., 2*2) on the constituents of Zrora soniith. 
j Twenty kilogrammes of material yielded only 1 
1 few grammes of these ingredients. Frequent re- 
crystallisation of the “ sordidin’’from alcohol mi 
j benzol, and subsequent purification with ether 
and chloroform, furnished a product which pro '* 
to be a mixture of zeorin with another substance 
which crystallises well, melts at 21U°, and pnv« 
to be sordidin in a pure state. It has the compo¬ 
sition O n ll lo 0 8 , and crystallises in small colour¬ 
less needles or plates, which sublime without 
decomposition, are readily soluble in benzol M 
alcohol, and are but sparingly taken up by ether an 
chloroform. When treated" with potash sorui in 
is converted into a crystalline body which deooin 
poses at 250° without undergoing fusion. Zeont. 
on the other band, is not acted upon by P‘ ,u -‘ 
solution. 

Perielasite .—Cossa (Her. dent. chem. GfU" 
1677, x., 1747) has analysed the predazzi'e o 
Monte Somma and the perielasite which is 1011 
enclosed in it. It appears to contain more 
nesia and less iron oxide than any of Ihe T"’.,, 
mens previously analysed, and to consist o • 
per cent, of magnesia, and 4‘4 per cent. « . 

protoxide. Magnesia has been crystallise 
ficially by EbelmeD, Deville, and DaubnSe. ’ 

has prepared it by fusing the sulphate with 
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chloride at very high temperatures for the space 
of four hours in platinum crucibles, and allowing 
the mixture to cool slowly. Larger crystals of a 
slightly reddish hue were found wheu a small 
quantity of ferrous sulphate was added to the 
fused mass; these, however, contained less than 
one per cent, of iron oxide. 

Prop. Tschermak, of Vienna, has issued a 
short notice of the additions made, down to the 
end of September of the present year, to the col¬ 
lection of meteorites under his care. Jhiring the 
last five years stones from twelve, and iron from 
eight, new localities have been added. The re¬ 
maining (fourth) fragment of the great stone of 
Kuyahinya has been acquired by purchase, and it 
now weighs in its entirety 203 hi log. A large 
mass of meteoric iron, weighing 108 kilog., from 
the Bolson de Mapiui, Cohahuila, Mexico, has 
likewise been added. The total number of falls 
now represented is 308 ; in 1810 the number was 
•'ll', in 1843 it rose to 04, in 1800 it was 176, aud 
in 1868 it attained 244. Since 1800 Prof. Tsclier- 
rnak has added specimens of 04 falls, previously not 
represented, to the collection ; and the total weight 
of meteoric matter has during the interval been 
increased from 670 kilog. to 1,025 kilog. The 
most recent aerolitic showers of which specimens 
have been secured are those which occurred at 
Iowa City (Amana), Iowa, February 12,1875; 
and Zsadany, Temeser Comitat, Hungary, March 
31,1875; and the last new meteoric iron comes 
lr ini Nenntmaunsdorf, Pima, Saxony, and bears 
the date 1872. 

Dr.. W. Losses, extraordinary Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg, has 
accepted the professorial Chair of the University 
of Konigsberg. 


Tiie New York Fa'ion announces the death, at 
the age of seventy-three, of Mr. John G. Anthony, 
lor many years a devoted coadjutor of Agassiz iu 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam¬ 
bridge, where he had charge of the Oonchologieal 
Department. Long residence and extensive travel 
in the Ohio Valley had made him the first Ame¬ 
rican authority ou fresh-water shells. 

TitR Council of University College,London, have 
appointed the Rev. T. G. Bomiev, B.D., of 8t. 
John's. College, Cambridge, Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy for five years. 

Dr.C. A. White, Palaeontologist to the United 
btates Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories, has speut the past season in making a 
critical study of the Mesozoic and Caenozoic strata 
of the great Rocky Mountain region, and the re- 
suits have tended to confirm in a remarkably clear 
puiuner the statement so often put forth b}' Dr. 
Hayden in his annual Reports, that the entire series 
°f deposits are consecutive from the Dakota group 
°f Cretaceous ago below to the Bridges group 
of Tertiary above. The sedimentation was evi¬ 
dently continuous through ail the chauges from 
marine to brackish and from brackish to fresh¬ 
water that successively took place in that great 
*?" Iun > although those changes in aqueous condi- 
uons produced corresponding changes in the then 
prevailing forms of invertebrate file. 

Tde Metropolitan Scientific Association com¬ 
mence their session on Tuesday next, November 13, 
p Shaftesbury Hall, 36 Aldursgate Street. The 
4resident, Mr. Charles Judd, will give the in- 
autrunil address, entitled “ Scientific Work and 
ocieDtiiic Workers." 

Mr. Robert Swinhoe, F.U.H., who died at his 
' J u>e in Carlyle Square, on Sunday, the 28th ult., 
a the early ago of forty-one, was most dis- 
mgmshed as an explorer of the zoology of China. 

I in 1*36, and educated at King's College, 
g®. on, Mr. Swinhoe was appointed to Her 
aet'!?^' 8 ^* neso Consular Service in 1854. He 
yd as interpreter to Lord Elgin's mission iu 
,>s i to General Napier and Sir Hope Grant in 
e campaign of I860, and served as British 1 


Consul at Formosa, Amoy, Ningpo, and Chefoo 
successively. In 1874 he was obliged by bad 
health to return home, and he has since been a 
confirmed invalid. Mr. Swinhoe's first zoological 
essay, Fo/es on the Fauna of Amoy, appeared in 
1858, and since then he had not ceased to con¬ 
tribute papers to the Zuoloyist, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Ibis, Annals and Magazine of 
Fatural History, and the rroceedinys of the 
Zoological Society. Latterly he was busied on a 
complete work on the ornithology of China, in 
which his scattered observations were to be 
arranged and collected, but this scheme lias been 
cut short by his untimely death. To his researches, 
and to those of the French missionary, l’ere 
David, we are indebted for almost all our know¬ 
ledge of the vertebrate fauna of China. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal, Zoological, and Royal 
Geographical Societies, a Member of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, an Honorary Fellow of 
King's College, and had received a medal for his 
war services in i860. Mr. Swinhoe had all the 
qualities of a first-rate explorer and field-naturalist, 
while his character and disposition endeared him 
to his numerous private and scientific friends. 


PHILOLOGY. 

A Practical Faylish-Sanskrit Dictionary. By 
Anundoram Borooah, B.A. (Calcutta.) A San- 
skrit-Fnglish Dictionary is a difficult task indeed, 
hut far more difficult is an Englisli-Sanskrit 
Dictionary. For the former task materials are at 
hand, partly in the native Ivoshns, partly, and to 
a much greater extent, in the ancient literature of 
India. By working their way through printed 
hooks and MSS., noting down every word ns it 
occurred, and assigning to each its probable 
meaning, Wilson, Westergaard, Boehtlingk, Roth, 
and their collaborators, have amassed a real 
Thesaurus of the Sanskrit language, a Thesaurus 
which may be added to, sifted, and improved, but 
which will always remain a storehouse for San¬ 
skrit scholarship. There are no such materials 
for nu Fnglish-Sanskrit Dictionary. One might 
suppose that by simply inverting the order, bv 
copying out a Sanskrit-Knglisk Dictionary, and 
placing the English word first and the Sanskrit 
equivalent last, anyone could now, in a purely 
mechanical way, produce such a work. No 
scholar, however, need be told that such a pro¬ 
ceeding would be extremely hazardous. No doubt 
Aiiyov in Greek might be rendered by word in 
English, but if we rendered “ word " by Afiyov, we 
should go very far wrong. 

“ Art’sh to in Sanskrit means, 1 as wo read in Boehtlingk- 
Iiotli’s Dictionary,’ unhurt, perfect, secure, a heron, 
a crow, certain plants—such as Sa/iiudus deteryens, 
Azadirachta irtdica, garlic—a distilled mixture, an 
A sura, son of Bali, slain by Krishna (Vishnu), a son 
ot M.mu Vaivasvata ; fern., a bandage, a medical plant, 
a daughter of Dakslia. one of the wives of Kayvapu ; 
mother of a race of Apsaras; or, i 11-1 nek, unlucky 
symptom, sign of approaching deith, good-fortune, 
buttermilk, a spirituous liquor, a woman’s apartment, 
a lying-in chamber.” 

If to every one of these English words we 
were to give arisbta as the Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lent, there would be nothing but confusion, 
unless there were given at the same time au¬ 
thorities for each of these different meanings, and 
illustrations to show under what circumstances 
one and the same word could he used for such 
various purposes. We should then see that 
arishla, though etymologically it means “ not 
hurt,” is of frequent occurrence iu the sense of 
“ bad omen,” while its meaning of “good luck" 
rests only on the authority of some native dic¬ 
tionary, and depends in tact on the proper inter¬ 
pretation of tiie passage where it occurs. The 
only scholarlike way of compiling an Knglish- 
•Siuiskrit Dictionary is to write down all passages 
in which a Sanskrit word lends itself to an ade¬ 
quate rendering in English, and thus to collect 
independently the materials for a new Thesaurus. 
Of course, there are thousands of words which do 


not require to be supported by such evidence. 
That ‘•king" can be rendered by rdyan, or “slave'’ 
by ddsa, is clear enough. But when we look for an 
equivalent for “ empress," it is not sufficient that 
we should find, as we do in Mr. Borooah's Dic¬ 
tionary, that the proper rendering is adhirdyni or 
rdgddhirdyni, but we want to know the historical 
documents, which are many, in which that title 
occurs, and how far it expresses there the dignity 
implied by “empress"— i.e. suzerain of sovereign 
princes. In the beginning of his Dictionary Mr. 
Borooah has tried to carry out such a system, by 
giving us his authorities for the translations of 
English words into Sanskrit whenever their exact 
coincidence seems doubtful. But these references, 
which are by far the most useful portion of his 
1 ticti'inary, become fewer and fewer as wo proceed, 
till at last they almost disappear. This is much 
to he regretted. While fully admitting that Mr. 
Borooah's knowledge of Sanskrit and of the 
spoken vernaculars has suggested to him many 
happy renderings, we believe that his book would 
have been of far greater service if be bad given 
us all the references and illustrations which he 
has, no doubt, collected in preparing his Dictionary. 
Sometimes, instead of simply translating English 
words into Sanskrit, Mr. Borooah ought to have 
given us more idiomatic Sanskrit expressions. 
“Etymology,” for instance, and particularly the 
science of etymology, is in Sanskrit nirukt.a, not 
ryutpatticidyd. “ Evolution,’’ or development, is 
not udbheda, but vikdra, or rinitti, or drirbhdua. 
“ Atonement," or “ expiation," is certainly prdyaa- 
k it/a, as a means ; but as an act, sdnti would be a 
better word, as we see from Ait. Ar., i., 1, 3, 8. 
“ Entertaining" is not exactly vinodin, nor hdsya- 
kara, but, particularly if applied to a discourse, 
rnhyaka (Ait. Ar., ed. Rajendra L. M., p. 368). 
Sometimes, but rarely, Air. Borooah has failed to 
grasp the meaning of the English words which be 
translates. Thus, Caesar's Commentaries can 
never be rendered by vydkhydna, That would 
mean Caesar's interpretation or gloss; whereas 
Commentaries here means Caesar's note-books 
or day-books or historical sketches. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Chemical Society.—( Thursday , 2iove»J>er 1.) 

Da. Gladstone, F.R.S., in the Chair. The following 
papers were read :—1. “On somo Hydrocarbons ob¬ 
tained from the Homologues of Cinnamic Acid,” by 
W. H. l’erkin. These hydrocarbons were prepared 
either by heating the acids, or by treating the hydro- 
bromo acids with bases. Tiio following acids were 
prepared and examined:—Ilydrobromocinnenylnery- 
lic, hydrobroinocinnenyl crotonic, hvdrobromocin- 
nenyl angelic. The following hydrocarbons were ob¬ 
tained Isopropylviuylbeiizeno, isnpropylallylben- 
zene, isopropylbutenylbenzene, allylbenzene, and 
biitenylbonzoiie; the dibromides of theso bodies were 
also prepared and examined. 2. “ On Anethol and 
its Homologues," by \V. II. Perkin. By heating 
mcthylparoxyphcnylacrylic acid vinylic anethol was 
obtained ; similarly allylic or ordinary anethol, and 
butenylic anethol were prepared. In conclusion the 
author discusses tho formation of tho hydrocarbons 
from the hrdrobroino acids, and concludes that thoy 
are formed simply by the separation of hydrobromic 
acid and carbonic anhydride. 3. “On Two New 
Methods for estimating Bismuth volnmetrically,” by 
51. M. P. Muir. To a solution of bismuth in nitric 
acid an excess of sodium acetate is added, and then a 
measured volume of standard sodium phosphate solu¬ 
tion also in excess, the bismuth is precipitated, the 
precipitate filtered off, and the excess of phosphoric 
acid determined in the filtrate by Uranium acetate. 
The other method given does not yield such accurate 
results. 4. “ On the Oxidation of Ditolyl,” by T. 
Carnally. By the oxidation of solid ditolyl the author 
obtained diparatolylphonylcarbonic acid and dipara- 
diphenyldicarbonic acid : liquid ditolvl yielded ortho- 
paratolvlphonylearbouic acid, orthoparadiplienylcar- 
bonic acid, and, finally, tcrephthallie acid. 5. “ Ou 

a Now Manganese Reaction,” by J. B. Hannay. If a 
solution of a manganous salt in strong nitric acid is 
warmed ia tho proseuce of an iron salt with some 
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crystals of potassic chlorate, the iron and manganese 
are precipitated as a double manganate of iron and 
manganese. The author proposes this reaction for 
separating iron from aluminium, &c. 


Linnkan Society. — (Thursday, November 1.) 
Prof. Allmax, President, in the Chair. A number 
of interesting botanical specimens were exhibited, 
remarks and discussion following thereon. Among 
these were examples of Colletia eruciata and C. Bic- 
tonensis , forwarded by the Rev. T. II. Sotheby ; spe¬ 
cimens of gum-trees, by Mr. A. 0. Walker, that of 
Pcnstanon Clevelandii, said to have flowered for the 
first time in Britain; fungus in sugar-cane, shown by 
Mr. E. M. Holmes, who mentioned that it had 
destroyed a plantation in India ; adventitious tubers 
producing buds on the root of Brassica Rapa , and a 
grapo within a grape, or development of fruit in place 
of seed, both exhibited and explained by Dr. Masters. 
— A paper “On the Source of the Winged Cardamom 
of Nepal,” by Dr. G. King, was read by the secretary. 
Dr. Pereira regarded Amor,\um maximum, Roxb, 
as tho tree producing tho above ; but. this is indigenous 
to Java. Tho Indian species Roxburgh nam'd A. aro¬ 
ma ticum and A. sub id at urn . Tiie latter Dr. King con¬ 
vincingly prove.?tobe the plant from which tho Nepalese 
so-called Winged Cardamom is derived. Its habitat is 
tho Morung Mountains, and not the Khasia hills as 
Voigt has assorted. In illustration of this paper, 
Mr. E. M. Holmes exhibited the typical specimens of 
Cardamoms of the late Mr. llanbury, who had, in 
fact, first drawn Dr. King’s attention to tho subject. 
—A communication from Captain W. E. Armit, “ On 
the Australian Finches of the Genus Poephi’a." re¬ 
ferred more especially to facts in support of Mr. 
Gould, who had recognised two birds respectively as 
P. mirabitis , H in. and Jacq., and P. Goutdiac , a dis¬ 
tinction denied by Mr. Higgles (Qncensl. Philos. Soc., 
187G).—In a “Revision of tho Hippidea,” Mr. E. J. 
Miers contends for this group of the Anomourous 
Crustacea having affinities to the Oxystomatous 
Brachyura through the Raninidae. They inhabit, all 
tho warmer, temperate, and tropical seas. Recently 
a blank in their history has beeu furnished by Mr. 
S. J. Smith, of Connecticut, tho common species of the 
East American coasts having been carefully studied 
by him. Tho cold winters limit their northern range, 
but southerly they are abundant on the sandy coasts, 
gregariously burrowing among the sand near low- 
water mark ; some species of tho group are, however, 
met with at considerable depths on the South Ameri¬ 
can and African coasts.—This was followed by a paper 
on “ Tho Self-Fertilisation of Plants," by the Rev. 
G. Henslow. His conclusions may be thus summar¬ 
ised :—1. The majority of flowering-plants are self- 
fertile. 2. Very few are known to be physiologically 
self-sterile. 3. Many arc morphologically self-sterile. 

4. Self-sterile plants become self-fertile by (a) wither¬ 
ing of corolla; (b) its excision ; (c) loss of colour; 
(rf) closing ; (c) not opening; (f) absence of insects ; 
(g) reduction of temperature; (h) transportation. 

5. Highly self-fertile forms may arise under cultiva¬ 
tion. G. Special adaptations occur for self-fertilisation. 
7. Inconspicuous flowers are highly self-fertile. 8. 
Cleistogainous flowers are always self-fertilised. 

9. Conservation of energy in reduction of pollen. 

10. Relative fertility may equal or surpass that of 
crossed plants. 11. It does not decrease in succes¬ 
sive generations. 12. It may increase. 13. Free 
from competition, solf-fertilisod plants equal the inter¬ 
crossed— (a) as seedlings ; (b) planted in open ground. 
14. They may gain no benefit from a cross from the 
same or a diT rent s’oek. 15. They are as healthy 
as the intercrossed. 1G. They may be much more 
productive than flowers dependent on insects. 17- 
Naturalised abroad, they gain great vigour; and, 18. 
arc tho Attest to survive in the struggle for life. 


Philological Society.— (Friday, November 2.) 
Dr. James A. II. Murray, President, in the Chair. 
The papers read were—(1) a statement by Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, F.R.S., Vice-President, concerning the “ Roturns 
received to his Word List for Provincial Pronuncia¬ 
tion.” Mr. Ellis reported that, in order to complete 
his previous collections for the Fifth Part of his Early 
English Pronunciation, which was to deal with our 
dialects, he had sent out, chiefly to country clergymen, 
1,612 lists of characteristic words and phrases, and a 
list of narratives, to bo written in Glossic. in tho 
dialect of eacli district of Great Britain. To these he 


had received only 223 replies, some from each county, 
some from Scotland and Wales; several of these 
were valuable from their fullness and accuracy, while 
others were very meagre in detail; one consisted only 
of a single word. 2. On the phrases “ to part from,” 
and “to part with," by Dr. Sat tier, the writer citing 
a very large number of instances, and showing that in 
the former phrase the act of parting was (generally) 
the speaker’s, while in tho latter the cause of parting 
was generally not his. 3. “Specimens of tlie West 
Somerset Dialect,” some racy country stories, read 
with tho proper nativo accent and twang, by the best 
authority on the dialects, Mr. F. T. El worthy, of 
Foxdown, Wellington. 


Physical Society. —( Saturday , November 3.) 
Prof. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Prof. 
McLeod described some experiments which ho has re¬ 
cently made to determine the exact number of vibra¬ 
tions of tuning-forks by means of the apparatus which 
he exhibited to the society on April 28 last, and which 
was designed for determining slight variations in the 
speed of machinery or other analogous purposes. He has 
studied anew set of forks just received from Koenig, 
and his results exhibit a remarkable concordance, the 
extreme results in the worst set of observations, on a 
fork of 256 complete vibrations, only differing by 
0 005 per cent.; and in a good set they agreed 
within 0 00078 per cent. Examining the series from 
256 to 512, he found them in all cases to give from 0*3 
to 0'5 of a vibration more than was anticipated, but as 
this variation may bo due to a difference between tho 
temperature and that at which they were adjusted, he 
is waiting to ascertain what this was. lie considers 
that the manner in which tho fork is held has 
an effect on its vibrations, and he hopes to be 
able to got some information as to tho effect of 
temperature on elasticity. — Dr. Huggins exhibited 
some artificial gems recently prepared by M. Foil, 
the well-known glass-manufacturer of Paris, who 
has succeeded in crystallising stones of the corundum 
class ; and rubies, as well as a topaz and emerald, 
were exhibited. Dr. Huggins believes that tho 
colour is imparted by small quantities of motallic 
oxides, and that the mass is mixed with boracic 
acid and maintained in a fused condition for 
a considerable period. M. Feil hopes to obtain 
larger stones by maintaining tlie heat constant 
for several weeks consecutively. — Dr. Lodge 
then read a communication from Profs. Ayrton 
and Perry, of the Imperial College, Japan, in 
continuation of one read before the society on May 26 
last, on “ Ice as an Electrolyte,” and since published 
in the Philosophical Magazine. The experiments 
therein described led them t> expect a very sudden 
rise in the specific inductive capacity as the tempera¬ 
ture of the ice increased through zero and it became 
water. Recent r» suits have shown that, though 
rapid, this increase is not so great as they antici¬ 
pated. Referring to Prof. Clerk Maxwells theory 
comparing clcctro-magnetic disturbances with light 
vibrations, they point out that he exclusively regards 
a conducting medium. But they showed in a former 
paper that no d electric can be considered non-con¬ 
ducting; hence they conclude that the measured 
specific inductive capacity can never be even approxi¬ 
mately equal to the square of the index of refraction. 
Prof. Foster mentioned that ho recently had occasion 
to collect as many results as possible on specific in¬ 
ductive capacity and refractive index, and he found 
that where these figures were low. the agreement with 
the law was fairly close, but with greater values tho 
inductive capacity and the square of the refractive 
index separate very rapidly.—Prof. Guthrie described 
a simple means for showing the interference between 
plane waves by means of two long cords vibrating 
side by side. If a vibration of considerable amplitude 
be imparted to them, and the plane in which they 
travel be carefully examined, two faint black lines 
will be seen which cross and recross each other moro 
rapidly ns the cords are less and loss in unison, and 
with perfect unison remain stationary. 


Musical Association. — ( Monday , November 5.) 

R. H. M. Bosaxquf.t, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. \V. 
Chappell read a paper on “Music a Science of Num¬ 
bers.” Consonance and dissonance were explained 
according to the old theory of coincidences. The 
elementary facts about the harmonic scries were 
stated, and tho development of harmonics in strings 


and pipes described in detail. Certain views ns to 
the existing mode of tuning were dissented from. The 
employment of the harmonic series was suggested .is 
a means for finding the bass to combinations. Sir C. 
Wheatstone’s experiment was shown in which thetonirue 
of a Jew’s harp is made to sound its harmonics faiirlv. 
by means of a resonance tube, with a movable 
piston. A large drawing was exhibited representin'; 
one of the famous resonance-instruments from Jjvi. 
And a harmonium with two sets of keys was sl.jxn. 
one of which was intended to exhibit the rejrriar 
sequence of harmonic intervals ; while the other had 
the form of an ordinary keyboard, tuned acconl.n^ 
to the consonant intervals of the harmonic ??ik. 
After a vote of thanks had been given to Mr. C:.up¬ 
p'd 1, the Chairman declined to enter into contror<r<T. 
but made some remarks on the mechanical theory 
the Wheatstono experiment, and gave a further in¬ 
scription of the resonance instrument from Jjiti. 
Mr. Stephens asked whether the principle of the 
latter could not bo applied to the construction uf a 
keyed instrument of the modern type. Mr. Herman 
Smith said that such an instrument had actually k-en 
constructed, with tuning-forks and resonators, s>mc 
years ago. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART AND MEDIAEVAL EXTIIItlTIOV AT LrCC.I. 

During the month of September an artistic, in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural exhibition was held in 
the little city of Lucca which has thrown into 
the shade all previous exhibitions of the siae 
kind in other parts of Italy. Unpuffed, un¬ 
heralded, almost unannounced, it was a compl-te 
and welcome surprise to the public at large. it i; 
a striking proof of the wealth of art treasures 
still existing in this much-ransacked Italy that 
the single province of Lucca should have Den 
able to furnish so noble a loan collection of pic¬ 
tures and objrts d art of all descriptions. And all 
this was accomplished by the untiring energy ol 
Prof. Norfini, Director of the Lucca Academy of 
Fine Arts, who for years has had this object in 
view and has fought his way towards it in the face 
of many obstacles. 

His undertaking has been crowned with suc¬ 
cess : churches and convents yielded up their 
jealously-guarded treasures; the palaces and villas 
of the Lucebese nobility were all laid under con¬ 
tribution ; and the result has been a splendid and 
harmoniously-arranged collection forming a com¬ 
plete epitome of six centuries of Italian art. 

It will give some idea of the extent of this 
collection when I mention that it filled seventeen 
rooms (we might say halls) of the ex-lhical 
palace of Lucca, lent by the Government for the 
purpose. And certainly the grandeur of the build¬ 
ing added not a little to the dignity of this, the 
Central Exhibition. Tho noble vestibules and 
marble stairs, lined with effective masses ol tropi¬ 
cal plants, were tilting approaches to the things 
of beauty above. 

To give a detailed description of the whn.e 
collection would he impossible within the Hunts 

of this article; and, besides, notwithstanding the 

great interest of the paintings here ass‘raided, 
they were not the special feature of the ex¬ 
hibition. Glorious picture-galleries are common 
enough iu Italy; but it is no exaggerationi to 
say that this Lucca loan collection of mjd* 
d art, of mediaeval and Henaissance furniture ol 
every kind, was in many respects superior to 
the Mediaeval Exhibition in Naples. All _these 
things too were most judiciously and harmoniously 
arranged, and as far as possible classified attun¬ 
ing to their several epochs. As for the picture* 
they were distributed through ten or twelve <» 
the rooms, and comprised examples not only 
well-known Italian masters, hut also ol I 1 
Flemish school. With few exceptions all sere 
interesting in different ways, the more so as, he 1D r 
the property of private families, the majority were 
intact, and the ravages of time seldom increase 
by the worse ravages of so-called restorers. 
Among them were about a dozen works w uc. 
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would be sufficient of themselves to attract the 
delighted attention of the world. 

First and foremost were the two masterpieces 
of Fra Bartolommeo recently removed from the 
convent church, of San Romano, and now the 
property of the city of Lucca. They are the well- 
known Madonna della Misericordia, and the St. 
Maty Magdalen and St. Catherine of Siena in 
Ecstasy. Many English travellers will have seen 
them in their former home, but in the position 
assigned to them in the exhibition their merits 
could be far better appreciated. The Saints in 
Ecstasy is declared by many to bo the best work 
of the Florentine master. In the upper part of 
the canvas is the figure of God the Father; 
beneath, standing out against a landscape back¬ 
ground, are the two Saints, noble examples of 
l'ra Bartolommeo’s purity of design, harmony 
of colour and intensity of expression. They 
seem positively floating upwards from the ground 
they kneel on in the fervour of their adoration. 
Our Lady of Mercy is in the artist’s second 
manner, showing traces of the influence of 
.Michelangelo ; it is grander in composition, but 
less spontaneous than the other work. It bears 
some resemblance to the well-known cartoon in 
the Uflizj gallery. The subject is the Virgin 
interceding for the Lucchese during the wars with 
Florence. An angel bears a scroll, with the 
words “ Misereor super turbam ”—the keynote of 
the composition. On high is the Saviour, amid a 
crowd of attendant angels, tenderly looking down 
on the Virgin's upturned countenance. 

On an easel hard by was a small sketch in oils of 
the same composition ; and it is interesting to note 
the improvements made by Fia Bartolommeo in 
working out his subject. 

These works were always among Lucca's chief 
"lories, but this exhibition has raised them to a 
merited place among the glories of Italy. Indeed, 
t<> judge by the attention they have excited in the 
Italian press, one might imagine that they were 
now seen for the first time. Yet Vasari accorded 
them special mention. 

In the same room was a small Raphael, which 
had been recently discovered, but it is in so 
deplorable a condition from damp and the clumsy 
efforts of incompetent restorers that it retains 
but few traces of the master's touch. Other posts 
of honour were accorded to a tine Loreu/.o di 
1 redi, a Virgin and Child, with attendant angels; j 
an excellent Ghirlandaio, Santa Lucia and San j 
lhuijio ; a medallion, Virgin and Child, by Luca ' 
della ltobbia, as tender and gracious as bis well- [ 
knmvu work in the church of San Miniato at 
Horcuce; and a treasure of original drawings of 
l'ra Bartolommeo, thirty in number. 

Scattered about this Fra Bartolommeo room 
were several precious eabiuets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and one or two inlaid 
marriage-coffers of an earlier date. There wa3 
likewise a small collection of majolica, comprising a 
'cry fine Urbino plate, and a few rare specimens 
el \ euetian glass. 

la the next room was a fine Andrea del Sarto, 
an! other works of interest; but most worthy of 
note was a small sketch in oils of the Miracle of 
,v - Mark, by Tintoretto, identical in composition 
with his famous picture at Venice. 

Vud then, passing the doorway of hall No. 12, 
wc found ourselves in what we may style the 
sanctuary of the exhibition, dedicated to art- 
objects, artistic goods and chattels of all kinds 
bom the tenth to the fifteenth century. The 
t’isemble of this room, ns, indeed, of those follow- 
‘ng, was in all respects admirable. Each item of 
‘be varied contents seemed to be placed in pre- 
msely th e moat fitting position. An enormous 
baldaquin of rich gold and crimson brocade from 
the Lucchese looms of the sixteenth century 
“ utl g from the lofty vaulted ceiling, high above 

, long stands of precious church-ornaments 
and jewellory. Amid this wealth of jewelled 
Musses, crucifixes, chalices, &c., the famous 
‘-ross of the Pisans held a prominent place. This 


is of silver gilt, and is an exquisite specimen of 
fifteenth-century goldsmith’s work. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, its upper portion has been re- 
washed with gold, which gives it a rather tawdry 
effect in contrast with the damascened base, which 
has been left untouched. There was also a very 
curious mitre adorned with gold embroidery, of 
tho early part of the fifteenth century. 

Pieces of stamped Cordovan leather were taste¬ 
fully arranged on the walls, and made effective 
backgrounds for pictures and crucifixes of the 
early Tuscan school, bassi rilievi, tabernacles, 
Bella Robbia statues, and trophies of armour. 
There were several large tapestries of the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century, and three of Ger- 
mau workmanship, of the fifteenth century, in 
excellent preservation ; also some glowing East¬ 
ern carpets, brocades, damasks, and specimens of 
some of the earliest tissues of velvet and gold 
thread. 

In one corner stood a lay figure arrayed as a 
lady of the sixteenth century, in an exquisitely 
embroidered bodice of pale blue and silver, and a 
brocaded satin petticoat to match. Another 
miracle of needlework and patience was a cream- 
coloured counterpane of same soft woollen stuff, 
quilted in most iutrieato and delicate patterns, 
and bearing the arms of (Josimo do' Medici. Mar¬ 
riage coffers and carved furniture of many kinds 
and different epochs filled all other available 
space. 

Leading out of this was a Bmall room hung 
with rich silk damask from the church of San 
Romano, and almost entirely tilled with altar 
ornaments from the Lncca churches and con¬ 
vents. 

The next room, No. 14, was devoted to works 
of the seventeenth century, with the exception of 
a wonderful eighteenth-century bed. Of this the 
huge canopy and hangings were of yellow satin, 
with bold patterns in crimson velvet and satin 
applique. Its daring magnificence bad a most 
grandiose effect. Here, too, were many cabinets 
of carved ebony and inlaid work; two smaller 
beds, covered with exquisitely embroidered satin ; 
a large ivory crucifix of marvellous workmanship, 
by an unknown hand ; many chairs covered with 
old leather, and others with delicate embroidery. 

A number of un faded Gobelin tapestries, said to 
be designed by Teniers, covered a large portion of 
the walls of this room. The flowing robes worn 
by the Gonfalonieri of the Republic of Lucca 
were displayed to advantage on one lay figure, 
while a second represented the same personage in 
full Court dress. 

The following room was, if possible, even still 
more attractive to the general public, for there 
was a rich collection of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century furniture, comprising a bed of even greater 
magnificence than that just described. It was 
indeed a chef d'oeuvre of the industrial art of the 
last century, aud, being all of white satin, in¬ 
geniously embroidered in coloured silks, its 
splendour was equalled by ils delicacy. It is 
said to have belonged to tho Polish Court, aud has 
won for its owner a diploma of the first class. 
Another great attraction was a group of figures, 
life-size, seated round a card-table, livery detail 
of their costumes was exact; so, too, were the 
cards and card-markers. Musical amateurs were 
interested by two psalteries aud a handsome spinet. 

The next room contained a superb collection 
of lace of every kind and style, Venetian, Spanish, 
Flemish, French, and English, dating from the 
Cinquecento to the present time. There were 
also cases of seventeentb-centurv costumes, em¬ 
broidered stuffs, aud brocades, it will give some 
idea of the profusion of valuable lace to be found 
in Lucca when we say that there was a large cur¬ 
tained bed entirely of cut-work insertion and old 
Point de Cluny. Here, too, were four more fine 
specimens of seventeenth-century Gobelins. 

And now in the last room, among more rich 
stuffs and precious porcelain, furniture, and glass 
ware, Were placed a few easel-pictures of the 


highest interest. There was a Virgin and Child, 
by Luini, a very sweet and noble example of that 
master; and a Virgin and Child by Mariotto 
Albertinelli. The iatter is considered one of 
the painter's best works, hut has unfortunately 
been botched by some impertinent dauber who 
has added a San Giovannino to the group. 
There is also a good Vandyck in this room, aud 
two satisfactory examples of Canaletto’s works. 

Reluctantly leaving the Central Exhibition, we 
next went to the Mansi a S. Pellegrino Palace at 
the other cud of the town. The palace in itself is 
worth a visit as a typical specimen of a family 
mansion of the Italian nobility, and the suite of 
twelve noble rooms thrown open to the public 
during these gala days contain an excellent collec¬ 
tion of Hutch Masters, and a few noteworthy paint¬ 
ings of other schools. The gallery is particularly 
rich in works by De Witt; there are several 
Breughels (de velours) ; a fine snow-scene, by Jan 
Breughel; an excellent Ruysdael, and a landscape 
by Pinaker. Tho first room is an enormous vaulted 
banqueling-kall, of which the walls and ceiling 
are covered with barocco frescoes of some interest 
in the history of art. The composition is archi¬ 
tectural, and has colossal figures which are very 
vigorous and full of movement. 

But the great feature of this palace is the state 
bedroom, richly decorated in the same barocco 
style in the days of a certain Luisa Mansi, an 
ancestress of the present owner who was a cele¬ 
brated beauty. Here there is another of those 
colossal state beds, like those we have noticed at 
the exhibition. It stands in a lofty alcove, par¬ 
tially screened oft' from the larger portion of the 
room by a gilded open-work partition ornamented 
with gilded figures in the heaviest barocco style. 
The bed itself, its hangings and canopy, the walls 
aud furniture, are all of pale-yellow silk with 
many-colouretl embroidery, and are softly gorgeous 
in effect. 

In this room also are two easel-pictures of great 
merit—the first a Francia (a Virgin and Child), 
splendid in colouring, though somewhat feeble in 
design ; and a fine portrait attributed to Velasquez. 
The adjoining cabinet contains a small but choice 
collection of antiquities, and some precious bits of 
blue-aud-white china. 

Another Mansi palace was shown to the public, 
but it contained nothing of special merit or in¬ 
terest. The Exhibition of Modern Paintings it is 
best to piss over in silence ; but the Agricultural 
Show, on the contrary, was extremely interesting, . 
and did honour to the province. 

Lixda Villari. 


DISCOVERIES AT SPATA IX ATTICA. 

Iw the number of the 'A Biyaiov for October last 
(vol. vi., part 3) is a short summary of the dis¬ 
coveries which have been recently made in tombs at 
Sputa in Attica. These discoveries have a special 
interest at the present time, because they have 
brought to light archaic remains very similar to 
those found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae. 
Spata is a village situated in the interior of Attica, 
between the north-eastern side of Ilymettos and 
the sea, on a small hill, on the side of which 
aud to the south of the village a square chamber 
cutiu the rock was found accidentally at the depth 
of from five to six metres. On the eastern side of 
this chamber was a smaller one, also square, and 
to the north of this another still smaller chamber. 
The door leading into the great chamber was 
walled-up with small stones and earth, a small 
aperture being left at the top; the entrance to tho 
two smaller chambers was free. In clearing 
out tho passage leading to the great chamber 
were found many objects in glas3 or ivory 
and a fow in silver, gold, bronze, and terracotta ; 
also a few ashes and bones. These objects were 
found scattered about in the earth, as if the tomb 
had been anciently sacked, and some of its con¬ 
tents dropped by the plunderers in their way out. 
On eximining the earth in the great chamber 
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various objects were found in like manner scattered 
through the soil, as if it had been turned over. 
It was only in the north-west corner of the chamber 
that the original deposit was found almost intact; 
here was found a layer of ashes and burnt bones 
very similar to the stratum which formed the 
bottom of the tombs at Mycenae. In the two 
smaller chambers the objects found dispersed 
through the soil were insignificant in value. Mr. 
Stamataki, who had been charged by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Society of Athens with the exploration of 
this site, discovered another tomb on the same hill¬ 
side, which, on being examined, presented the same 
appearance of having been anciently plundered, 
and he entertains hopes that the hill may contain 
other sepulchres reserved for future explorations. 
In the meantime the antiquities already obtained 
at Spnta have been arranged at Athens in the 
new Polytechnicon, in immediate juxtaposition 
with those from Mycenae, in order that they may 
be studied in connexion. The objects found at 
Spata are upwards of 2,000; the materials out of 
which they are fashioned are gold, silver, bronze, 
ivory, glass (or some vitreous composition), terra¬ 
cotta. Neither inscriptions, nor coins, nor iron 
were found, nor any representation of deities or 
idols, except two fragments of vitreous composition 
fashioned in the likeness of the human form from 
the hips downwards, and a man’s head carved in 
ivory. In the ’AOqvaiov are five plates of these anti¬ 
quities, which comprise samples of objects in gold, 
bronze, gloss, ivory, and stone. To anyone who 
has studied the subject a single glance is sufficient 
to show how closely these newly-discovered ob¬ 
jects from Spata resemble the archaic remains from 
Mycenae and from the Rhodian Ialvsos. The 
objects to which I would particularly draw atten¬ 
tion are the ivory relief representing a lion de¬ 
vouring a bull (Plate B 8), which in style is like 
the best of the Mycenae representations of animal 
life ; the ornaments in vitreous composition, in all 
five plates, many of which are almost identical 
with objects in a similar material found at lalysos, 
while moulds in which such objects were cast 
were found at Mycenae (see Plate E, where two 
of these Mycenaean moulds are engraved for the 
sake of comparison). In Plate A is given (figures 
5, 6) an ivory comb, on which is engraved a 
double row of sphinxes with outspread wings, 
which reminds me of the patterns on those shells 
(Tridacna squamosa) of which several specimens, 
whole or in fragments, have been found in Etruria, 
(Jamirus, Nineveh, and Palestine. 

On Plate A is also a male head with a tall head¬ 
dress, carved in ivory, apparently, in the round, 
which has an Asiatic look. So far ns I can judge 
from the engravings in the ’A dqvaiov, which are 
not accompanied by a description in the text, I 
should consider them to be of the same school as 
the antiquities from Mycenae, though perhaps of 
a somewhat later period. But we must wait for 
further and fuller information on this point. 

0. T. Newton. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 

Two exhibitions of pictures in New Bond Street 
have recently opened—at the Eiue Art Society’s 
premises, No. 148, and at Messrs. Dickinson and 
Foster's, No. 114. At the former the leading 
feature of the display is the series of fifty crayon 
illustrations to Faust, by Herr A. Liezen Mayer, 
who is termed in the catalogue “ Germany’s 
ablest realistic painter.” They were exhibited not 
long ago in Munich, with signal applause. We 
do not echo this applause, if it purports that Herr 
Slayer has entered subtly into the spirit of 
Goethe’s great creation, or has shown anything like 
an imaginative or poetic gift of his own in' art, 
for the designs appear to us to be mere extemalism 
and studio-work of a marked kind: if, however, it 
is only a question of great cleverness, dashing 
power of getting a group and a composition to 
hang together, readiness of combination, and pro¬ 
ficient vigour of hand, we join with much he.uti- 


ness in the chorus of approbation. At all events, 
the series cannot fail to be of interest to admirers 
of Faust. Margaret at her Spinning-wheel and 
The Walpurgis Night, Margaret's Apparition, are 
the best, or second to none; Wagner going to 
Faust, The Dance of the Peasants, Easter day, Auer¬ 
bach’s Cellar (the Carouse and Mephistopheles Sing¬ 
ing), Mephistopheles Announcing to Martha her 
Husband's Death, At the Well, the Agony before the 
Mater Dolorosa, Valentine's Death, In the Cathe¬ 
dral, and Walpurgis Night, the Witches' Ride, might 
also be noted for commendation. Throughout, 
however, the physiognomy of Mephistopheles is 
decidedly poor; far inferior to, though founded 
upon, that which Retzsch’s outlines introduced 
early in the century: see, for instance, Mephis¬ 
topheles at Faust's Door. Thirteen examples of 
the series have been engraved, and are procurable 
at different prices—one form is that of a volume 
“ with English text by Mr. Arnold.” Of other 
works—water-colours by artists who are not 
members of either water-colour association—we 
may specify: Harry Iline, Misty Morning in 
Spring, Shafford Mill, St. Alban's, graceful, with a 
true diaphanous effect of atmosphere; Arthur 
Severn, Greenwich, and Shoreham, both superior 
specimens; Cecil Lawson, An Autumn Morning, 
with soppy fullness of tint, a sun of pale salmon- 
pink, and a bevy of crows scattering in front—a 
genuinely fine work by a fine artist; O. F. 
Williams, In Lustleigh Cleve, Devon, just before 
Sunrise ; Tyrel de Poix, Afterglow on the 
Wye ; Herbert Marshall, A Sketch in the Strand, 
asphalting work ; David Law, A Hii/hland 
Peat-moss, treated with freedom and abundance ; 
Bernard Evans, A Lonely Valley, Cannoch 
Chase, with a very daring sky of clouded and 
stormy crimson—approaching the violent, yet 
impressive. “None of the drawings,” says the 
catalogue, “ have been previously exhibited, and 
all have been produced in 1877, for the most part 
being sketches taken during the past vacation.”— 
At Messrs. Dickinson and Foster's gallery we find 
fewer things to notice specially. One of the most 
remarkable is by Mr. A. MacCallum— A Sand- 
drift above Phyle on the llanlcs of the Nile, 
painted on the spot ; a singular realisation of hare 
heaped shifting sand, interesting because mani¬ 
festly truth-telling in a high degree. The view is 
in sunlight with dark shadows, but it does not 
look rightly sunny. With this we may couple 
— Mever, Evening in Wales, and Moonlight-, 
Thomas Davidson, The Arch, Lyme Regis-, Mrs. 
Bodichon, A Study of Flowers, in a good, broad, 
tint, greyish tone; A. B. Donaldson, Parma, a 
very characteristic well-felt little view. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A pater of more than local interest, on “ The 
Mayer Collection, considered as an Educational 
Possession,” was read at their last meeting before 
the members of the Liverpool Art Club. The author, 
Mr. Charles T. Gatty, gave many details of the 
history and contents of several departments of the 
Museum, of which he is Assistant-Curator, together 
wdth a few personal traits of its esteemed founder. 
His paper is, we believe, the first attempt at a 
comprehensive notice of this collection. 

We are enabled to-day to supply our readers, 
not, indeed, with an exhaustive list of the names 
of contributors to the approaching Winter Exhibi¬ 
tion at the Grosveuor Gallery, but with many 
particulars not at our disposal last week (when 
we spoke of the contributions of the Queen), 
and only a few of which have in the inter¬ 
val been made public. Among the leading con¬ 
tributors of the drawings of Old Masters will be 
the Earl of Warwick ; Mr. IIolford ; Mr. Frede¬ 
rick Locker; Mr. John Malcolm, of Poltalloch, 
who contributes, we hear, about one hundred 
drawings of the most chosen of the schools of 
Italy ; and Mr. William Russell, who lends a series 
of dm wines by Rembrandt which will be of ex¬ 
treme interest, and an exceedingly fine drawing 


by Gabriel Metzu, whose works in this field of 
art are of extreme rarity. Mr. Mitchell will 
send some valuable early drawings. 8ix tine 
drawings by Canaletto — very free drawings, eie- 
cuted with the reed pen, and not with a tint, as is 
more usual in the works of the late Venetian 
master — have been secured for the Gallery. In 
the collection of designs by artists of the French 
school there will be found drawings by Watteau 
and Greuze, though whether the whole much- 
esteemed series of Watteau’s drawings in the pos¬ 
session of Miss James will be available is, we 
believe, still matter of doubt. Again, there will 
be contributed from Franoe itself some exquisite 
designs by Prudhon, a master whose work has 
rarely been seen in England ; and some pastels by 
a more recent artist, Jean Francieque Millet, with 
whose name and labours the English public has 
fortunately had greater opportunity of becoming 
familiar. Turning to the English school, we may 
mention, among the works of our eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury artists, a very fine drawing by George Mot- 
land, which will be contributed by Mr. White- 
head. The collection of Mr. John Henderson, 
of Montagu Place, will be represented by 
works of the earlier masters of our school 
Mr. Quilter, a well-known collector — one of 
whose collections has already been dispersed 
at Christie's, but who, instead of abandoning 
would appear to have resumed “ the pursuit ’ 
—has promised, it has been already announced, 
to exhibit some drawings by Turner which 
are of considerable importance ; and certain North 
Country collectors will furnish to the Gallery in¬ 
teresting examples of the work of some of Turner's 
more illustrious contemporaries. There will be 
some extremely fine drawings by John Cozens; 
while the homelier landscape art, which is more 
distinctively English, will find representation in 
(inter alia ) certain productions by the more emi¬ 
nent men of the Norwich landscape-school, some of 
whose drawings are tobelent from collections which 
have been in the eastern counties ever since the 
lifetime of the artists whose works they include. 

The series of drawings of the Abbey Church 
of St. Albans by which Mr. Neale gained the 
“ Pugin Studentship ” have been copied by photo¬ 
lithography, and will shortly be issued to sub¬ 
scribers. Beside perspective views, elevations, 
and sections, they include specimens of the more 
important details in stone, glass and wood, form¬ 
ing- a more complete illustration of the building 
than, we think, exists for any other of our Eng¬ 
lish churches. The interest of the subject and 
the beauty of the execution will render the 
volume ns acceptable to unprofessional lovers of 
art as the accuracy of the drawing will make it 
valued by architects. The frontispiece is a tec- 
simile of a panel from the recently-discovered 
painted ceiling in the choir—representing J>° 
angel holding the shield of St. Alban. The 
colour is so charming as to make one wish that 
some of the painted glass could have been repro¬ 
duced in the same style instead of the colour 
being merely indicated. We understand that tw 
stones have been destroyed, and that there are 
not many copies left unsubscribed for, so that tie 
book will probably soon be very rare. 

An Exhibition of Free-Hand Drawings, r°' f 
held, we believe, Rt the offices of the Lwon 
School Board on the Thames Embankment, is w 
considered by some who have gone over it W1 
minute care to show any considerable result a 
such time ns may have been devoted by the pup 1 -- 
in the London Hoard Schools to this branni 
work. Complaints are made that the 
ments of the pupils and the pupil-teacbers 
pretty much on the same level, and that this i> 
no means a high one, even when judged o' ^ 
modest standard accustomed to be afP 11 ' ^ 
elementary schools. It is naturally be.' 11,11 
power of the School Board to afford to its sc io^ 
the opportunity of advanced or highly * c '. 
plisbed teaching, and the present display o ^ 
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* of the debate as to whether or not any substantial 
^ service is rendered to society or the individual in¬ 
ti structed by the acquirement by large numbers of 
*t the population of some smattering only of the very 
s ‘t rudiments of design. We can conceive it possible 
«■ that on both sides there may be something to bo 
y said. 

*' Ok Wednesday the 31st ult., the fourth 
animal competition between the sketching clubs 
*■ of the Schools of Art in the metropolis took 
f place at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, which 
’** was kindly lent by the committee for the oc- 
casion. Five sketching clubs engaged in the 
® competition—viz., The Snith Kensington (Male 
and Female), Lambeth, West London, and the 
^‘“Gilbert” (St. Martin's); and a total of 202 
• - fetches in oil, water-colour, chalk, clay, and 
plaster, were contributed. The judges were Sir 
John Gilbert, It.A.; Mr. W. F. WooJington, 
A.R.A.; and Mr. A. Legros, who finally made 
the following awards :—Award of honour to that 
club which produced the best aggregate of work, 
to the Lambeth Club; the prizes, of 3/. each (the 
funds for which are provided by the dilferent 
dubs), for Figure, A Critical Moment, Mr. il. G. 
Glindoni, of the “Gilbert” Club; Landscape: A 
drey Day, Mr. J. W. Wilson, of the “Gilbert” 
Club; Sculpture : A Critical Moment., Miss II. 
Montalba, of the South Kensington Club; 
Animals: On the Look-out, Mr. Monteliure, South 
Kensington Club; Design: A Decorat ire l’anel, 
three prizes of If. each to Messrs. C. Reich and 
W. Swain, of the West London Club, and Mr. 
Pearce, of the Lambeth Club. 

A PIKE marble group, representing Religious 
Liberty, designed and modelled in Rome by Mr. 
Ezekiel, of Cincinnati, has recently been set up 
in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia. 

The death is announced of Ferdinand Becker, 
a young German painter, whose picture of Jews at 
the Synagogue won lor hiiu a considerable reputa¬ 
tion, which he has since sustained by several 
other clever works, lie died at the age of 
thirty-one. 

It may be interesting to Purer students to 
leant that in the current number of the Kunst- 
hronik is published a literal copy, with the 
original spelling, of the documents concerning 
Purer, written by Wilhelm Kress von Kressen- 
-‘•ein at the end of the sixteenth century in a thin 
folio volume, now preserved in the Berlin Museum. 
These documents consist chiefly of a catalogue of 
buier’s woodcuts and copperplates as known to 
Kress, and a list of his principal paintings; but 
neither list is at all complete, the writer’s inten¬ 
tions apparently not having been carried out. 
The work is merely valuable as showing the 
names of several of the plates at that date, and 
tor the evidence it affords concerning certain 
doubtful works, such as the St. Katherine and the 
St- Barbara, which are here cited as originals, 
fhe so-called Degcnlcnopf of Maximilian is merely 
spoken of as The Little Crucifixion. 

Ahokg the numerous annexes forming part of 
the plan of the French Exhibition of 1878, one, 
we hear, is to be devoted entirely to a series of 
paintings by M. Felix Rdgamey, of the Illustrated 
hews. The French Government have paid M. 
Regamey the compliment of according him a State 
studio during the execution of these works, which 
are intended to illustrate scenes met with during 
the artist’s recent journey round the world. Thus 
one of the subjects is a Prayer Meeting among the 
Shakers-, and The Hites of Cremation in India, A 
Mgro Baptism in America, and A Victim of 
Leprosy in China, are also mentioned as being 
n ® M Jy completed. The Government propose, after 
the Exhibition is over, to permanently iustal these 
works in a gallery specially set apart for them in 
the Museum at Lyons. M. Kdgamoy is well 
known in England as well as in F'ranre, as an able 
artist and indefatigable worker. Besides these 
pictures for the French Exhibition, he has lately 


executed a series of cartoons on Japanese subjects, 
which are about to be published bvMM.Ohar- 
pentier in Paris, under the title of Ih-omenadcs 
Japonaises. These will afterwards be issued by 
Messrs. Chapman and Ilall. 

L"Art is publishing the course of lectures on 
Nicolas Poussin delivered this summer by M. 
Georges Berger at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Un¬ 
like most writers on the subject, M. Berger deems 
that Poussin, who has been called “ le peintre de 
la raison et des gens d'esprit,” was entirely French 
in his genius. “ II ne doit rien,” he says, “a Fart 
italieu de son dpoque, bien qu’il ait passe toute 
sa vie en It,die.” Students of his works will be 
likely to fiud this teaching very difficult to accept. 

A caRKPC t, study of the little-known French 
master, Louis-Liiopold Boilly, is contributed by 
M. Jules Iloudoy to the last two numbers of 
L'Art. The article is enriched by two excellent 
etchings by Milius from Boilly’s works—portraits 
of Jsabey and de Tuunav together, and one of 
Swebach, both pictures being studies for his cele¬ 
brated painting of the Interior of the Atelier of 
Isabel/ iu the Lille Museum. 

Tub Portfolio this month contains an able and 
well-studied article, by G. C. Towushend, on 
“ Domestic Architecture and Decoration in 
England," a subject that at the present day is 
claiming much attention, although some years ago 
“ it was characteristic of the typical Englishman 
to consider the furnishing and decoration of his 
house as little worthy of his time and thought.” 
Mr. Townshend extols the “ Queen Anne revival ” 
at present iu vogue, as “ based upon the natural 
litness of things. ’ The eighteenth-century style 
adapts itself, no doubt, more easily th m the four¬ 
teenth to modern requirements; but what is 
wanted in decoration is a true and indi¬ 
vidual nineteenth-century style, and not the 
servile copying of that of any past period. 
Prof. Colvin is bringing his interesting series of 
articles on “ Albert Diirer: his Teachers, his 
Rivals, and his Followers,” to a close. In the 
present number he deals especially with Heinrich 
Aldegrever, but notices also several other minor 
German masters of about the same date. Alde¬ 
grever is important rather, perhaps, on account of 
the quantity of his work than from any superla¬ 
tive excellence in its quality. He has not the 
poetic feeling of Barthel Beham, nor the marvellous 
skill of tSihald, nor the quaint invention of Lucas 
van Leyden ; but, like all the Little Masters, he is 
wonderfully dexterous in the use of the graver, 
“ his touch being,” as Prof. Colvin affirms, “alike 
brilliant, patient, varied, and characteristic.” An 
album of photographic reproductions of his work 
has lately been published in Germany, consisting 
in the main of his ornamental designs, of which 
he executed a large number for goldsmiths and 
others. The two Amand-Durand prints given in 
illustration in the Portfolio are from his series of 
Dives and Lazarus. 

A mono the antiquities found in the new quarter 
of the Oastro Pretorio at Rome were several 
stone tablets anciently used by idlers in games 
of chance. These tablets were usually of marble, 
either carved or roughly scratched. They had 
three horizontal lines equidistant from eacli other, 
and each of these had twelve signs, such as circles, 
vertical lines, leaves, letters, monograms, diagonal 
crosses, and semicircles. Many of them had words 
instead of Bigns, numbering in all thirty-six 
letters, and so arranged that each line contained 
twelve, these signs and letters being used to denote 
the points made in throwing the dice. There 
were two players, and the three lines were 
divided into two parts, in each of which 
the player marked his points; the words chosen 
had each six letters, which taken together form a 
sentence, either alluding to the fortune or vicissi¬ 
tudes of the game, the art and dexterity of the 
player, or—as in the one found at Castro Pretorio 
—describing the excellent supper provided for 
those who frequented the hotel to which that 


tablet belonged. The method of playing was to 
throw three dice, numbered from ono to six, and 
whoever threw eighteen, or arrived first at that 
number, won the game. The tablet found at 
Castro Pretorio had the following words, com¬ 
posed of thirty-six letters, eighteen in each part, 
divided into horizontal lines:— 

Abemus In Cena 

Pullum Piseem 

Pernaui Paonern; 

and underneath was inscribed Venatores, or 
“ hunters; ” this tablet dates back to the third 
Century. 

We have received from Messrs. BufFa et Fils, 
of Amsterdam, through Messrs. Dulau, of Soho 
Square, the three last parts of the series of 
etchings by Unger after pictures in the Museum 
of Amsterdam. By the issue of these parts the 
work is brought to a conclusion, and the amateur 
may become possessed of what are in all cases 
adequate memoranda, and in some case3 adequate 
reproductions, of many of the most celebrated 

f iictures iu the chief Dutch collection. In this 
ast issue, as in the earlier ones, the inequality of 
Herr Unger's remarkable skill is apparent, unless, 
indeed, it be that the inequality of the work is not 
so much tlie result of varying power as of the 
willingness to make comparatively slight memo¬ 
randa of certain subjects, aud the determination 
to make the worthiest possible record of others. 
Now to the very fine landscape by Isaac van 
Ostade, given in the most recent issue, the etcher 
does not appear to ns to have done entire justice. 
The distance, which, indeed, is generally a strong 
point in Herr Unger's work, is delicate; but the 
relations of tone among the house or farm buildings 
of the front leave, we fancy, something to desire. 
A sea-piece, a calm, Pres de la Cote, by Wil¬ 
liam van de Velde—an exquisite gem of that great 
man's art, which somehow escaped due notice 
from M. Biirger, when he was writing about the 
Amsterdam Museum—Herr Unger has rendered 
with perfect ability. W'e cannot imagine any more 
skilful translation into black and white of the 
colours and tones of this famous painter of 
marines. The whole stillness of the scene, with 
calm moist air, mirror-like water, and spread 
sails unstirred, is on the plate of the etcher. 
Another plate on which Iierr Unger has un¬ 
doubtedly worked with all possible pains and 
assiduity is that on which he has interpreted the 
Rornle de Knit of Rembrandt, though the golden 
and orange light represented in this picture is not 
that of night, but of the Dutch sun, as all recent 
observers are agreed, and it is therefore under 
the title of “ Franz Banning Cock's Company ” 
that the work now translated by Unger should 
universally be known. While preserving for us 
as much as was in his power the marvellous 
lighting of the original, and faithfully conveying 
its crowded and abundant action, Herr Unger in 
some of his studies after tbe secondary or back¬ 
ground figures has followed the master with such 
a sympathetic hand as has been possessed by 
scarcely any other interpreter. The rendering of 
the picture appears to us throughout to be 
thoroughly worthy. It is more instinct with 
life than any other reproduction of the same 
work with which we are acquainted. A word 
should be given to the plate in which Herr 
Unger has conveyed for us some of the hu¬ 
mours of Jan Steen, one of the most variously- 
gifted of the Dutch masters of comedy, of 
whom it was said lately, in Temple Bar, and 
perhaps not without truth, that he photographed 
debauchery, and “ knew the depths of the aban¬ 
doned, and was so refined that the subtlest and 
most changeful expressions of the Bweetest and 
most meditative face became possessions of his 
memory.” Now, of tbe charm and sweetness thus 
indicated, the Koce de Village, selected for repre¬ 
sentation by Unger in his later numbers, does not 
convey much hint; and it is certainly without 
sign of very gross debauchery. Yet of his 
humour it is very significant. M. Burger was 
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right, no doubt, years ago, in implying that its 
execution was not of the first order. Finer Jan 
Steens undoubtedly exist, as far as execution is 
concerned; but this is at least a subject which 
displays rather unusually well, not only the artist's 
skill in composition, but that sense of familiar 
comedy which was seen to have been so keen in 
him. Herr Unger's reproduction is a very pleasant 
and instructive one. We need not discuss in 
detail the remaining subjects of the latter part of the 
etcher's series ; but it should be said at least that 
he has done many of us a service in recalling, by 
the means of his skilful prints, the work of some 
men whose celebrity has not hitherto been great 
and wide enough to have induced any first-rate 
master of engraving to cope with the translation 
of their pictures. Ilerr Unger, in the admirable, 
though, as we have plainly indicated, not faultless, 
series now brought to an end, has given us great 
variety of subject, and his treatment of the less 
generally known, such as certain pupils of Rem¬ 
brandt (Fabritius, for instance, whom only recent 
years have revealed), lias been in more than one 
case as excellent ns his treatment of the more 
familiar masters. 


MUSIC. 

Mr. Tueo. Marziat.8 is preparing a series of 
Choice Songs from Living Ports, in which lyrics 
of Mr. Drowning, Miss Kossetti, Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. W. 13. Scott, and others, will be set to music. 
The first of these, “ Felise,” will appear imme¬ 
diately. 

Last Saturday being within one day of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the death of Mendelssohn 
(November 4,].->47), the programme of the Crystal 
Palace Concert was chiefly selected from that 
composer's works, and included the overture to 
Si. Paul, the song “ Jerusalem ” from the same 
oratorio, well sung by Miss Mary Davies, and 
the Ilymn of Praise, in which the solo parts were 
sustained by Miss Robertson, MisB Mary Davies, 
and Mr. Barton McGuckin, Senor Sarasate was 
again the violinist, bringing forward a new (MS.) 
concerto by Max Bruch, composed expressly for 
him. As this thoughtful and elaborate work will 
probably be heard again before long, we defer till 
a future occasion a detailed notice, merely saying 
that the solo part was magnificently played by 
Senor Sarasate, and that the performance was con¬ 
ducted by the composer. 

The first of a new series of Saturday concerts 
at the Alexandra Palace was given last Saturday, 
under the direction of Mr. Frederick Archer. As 
at the Crystal Palace, a Mendelssohn selection 
was given, comprising the Italian Symphony, the 
overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream, reci¬ 
tatives and choruses from Christ us, and songs. 
The second part of the concert was miscellaneous. 

Mr. Waiter Bache gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, with 
a very interesting and attractive programme, 
the chief items of which were Beethoven's Sonata 
in E major (Op. 109), and Thirty-two Variations 
in C Minor; and Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue. Mr. Bache also gave a selection of smaller 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt. It is needless to 
repeat what has often been said as to the high 
artistic qualities of Mr. Bache’s playing. He was 
assisted by Mr. Santley as vocalist, and Mr. Zer- 
biui accompanied. 

The programme of Herr Franke’s second concert 
of this season, given on Tuesdav evening in the 
concert-room of the Royal Academy, included a 
MS. sonata for piano and violin, by Mr. C. Villiers 
Stanford, played by the composer and Herr Otto 
Peiniger; Dr. Macl'arren’s string quartett in F, 
given by Messrs. Franke, Peiniger, Hollander, 
and Lssserre; Brahms's piano quintett in F minor, 
in which the above-named gentlemen were joined 
by Mdme. Haas; Bach's Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor (Mdme. Haas); and vocal music by Mdme. 
Sophie Lowe. 


The second of Mr. Shedlock's Classical Musical 
Evenings was given at the Victoria Ilall, Archer 
Street, Bayswater, on Wednesday evening. The 
first part of the concert was entirely selected from 
the works of Schumann, and included the Phan- 
tasiestiicke (Op. 8S), for piano, violin, and violon¬ 
cello ; two of tho Romances (Op. 94), for piano 
and violin ; the “ Caruaval ' (Op. 9), for piano solo ; 
the Adagio and Allegro (Op. 70), for piano and 
violoncello; and songs bv Miss Mary Davies and 
Mr. Stedman. The miscellaneous second part 
contained as its chief items three movements 
from one of Bach’s violin sonatas played by- 
Mr. Wiener; a violoncello solo by lien - Liitgen : 
and for the finale, Mozart’s lovely, though not 
often heard, piano trio in F. major. The third 
concert, on Wednesday week, is to be a “Beethoven 
night.” 

The eighth volume of Mendel's great Musi- 
kalisrhes Coiirersat ions-Lexicon, which has just 
been published (Berlin : Robert Oppenheim), 
shows no less thoroughness of workmanship and 
completeness of detail than the preceding volumes. 
The new editor, Dr. Reissmann, is evidently re¬ 
solved that the work shall be completed within 
a reasonable time; for in the Preface he informs 
us that nearly the whole of the material for a great 
part of tho next volume is now ready for the 
press. The volume before us extends from “ Paix ” 
to the end of the letter “ R.” Among the chief 
biographical articles are those on Palestrina, 
Philidor, Piccintii, Joachim Rati', Rameau, Reicha, 
Rmchardt, Riedel, Rimbnnlt, A. and B. Romberg, 
Rossini, Rubinstein, and F. W. Rust; while of 
the theoretical and historical articles, those on 
“Partitur,” “Phantasie,” “Philosophic der Ivunst,” 
“ Pianoforte,” “ Pianofortestil,” “ Posaunensatz,” 
‘"Recitative” (several articles), “ Rhythm us,” 
“ Romantik,” “ Rondeau,” and “ Russische 
Musik ” are particularly excellent. In the last- 
named article it is a little confusing to find the 
name of Tschaikowsky printed as “ Cajkowskij.” 
As in earlier volumes, we have noted a few 
omissions, which it will be well to point out. In 
the short biography of Guillaume Paque, the 
violoncellist, no mention is made of his death, 
which took place some time since in London ; 
while Dr. Rimbault's Christian name (Edward 
Francis) is not given at all. The notice of the 
kettle-drums ( Pauhen) is also incomplete. It is 
stated that drum parts are always written in the 
key of G. This was formerly the case, but (as 
most musicians are aware) it is so no longer, as 
drums are tuned in such various ways that the old 
system of notation would be impracticable. 

A sew opera in two acts, La Surprise de 
VAmour, the text by M. Monselet, from a comedy 
by Marivaux, the music by M. Ferdinand Poise, 
was produced at the Paris Opera-Comique on the 
31st ult. The music is well spoken of, but the 
libretto is said to be wanting in contrast. 

Johass IIerbeck, one of the most distin¬ 
guished musicians of Vienna, and conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society and the Italian Opera 
in that city, died on the 28th ult., at the age of 
forty-six. 
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LITERATURE. 

Stuck Exchange Securities. By Robert 
Giffen. (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1877.) 

This essay belongs to a class of enquiries— 
into the actual phenomena of the economic 
world as distinguished from inferences from 
theoretical assumptions—to which the at¬ 
tention of economists cannot be too urgently 
invited. They were formerly too much 
disposed complacently to imagine themselves 
in the possession of a key to every lock—the 
locks they opened being made to fit the key, 
instead of the key to fit the lock. Mr. Mill, 
in a well-known essay (which, however, was 
not republished in his lifetime), observed 
that while an economist had no certain test 
of his competence to deal with the real facts 
of life, an infallible test of his incompetence 
was at hand. If ho were puzzled by any 
recent or present commercial phenomenon, 
he might be sure that his system of opinions 
was not a safe guide. Many of Mr. Mill’s 
disciples might well think this “ an hard 
saying,” if they were alive to the severity 
of such a criterion. Before the publication 
of Mr. Goschon’s treatise on the Foreign 
Exchanges, it is clear from their works that 
the chief writers on political economy im¬ 
perfectly understood that great class of 
commercial phenomena, together with 
several collateral subjects. It would not be 
surprising, accordingly, if Mr. Giffen, though 
bringing qualifications of a high order to the 
task, should not always prove a sure guide 
in what is, as he says, practically a new field 
of enquiry. 

The definition of Stock Exchange Se¬ 
curities at the beginning of his first chapter 
seems to us hardly adapted to explain their 
nature to readers unfamiliar with such 
matters: “ The combination of interest- 
bearing power with the facility of being 
handled like gold or cotton makes a Stock 
Exchange article a thing sui generis .” A 
Capacity of being “handled like gold or 
cotton” seems a somewhat incongruous meta¬ 
phor to apply to securities of any kind, and 
a few examples would have better conveyed 
the author’s meaning. Various securities, 
moreover, not actually dealt with on the 
Stock Exchange are quite as divisible and 
M easily counted and “manipulated” as 
those which are, and also bear interest. In 
Mr. Ricardo’s time the public debts of a few 
States constituted nearly the entire mass of 
Stock Exchange securities, and his theory 
°f profits might have been different on 
some points had his range of experience in 
ms own business been wider. Tho only 


line of demarcation seems to be one of fact; 
some securities are not dealt with by the 
Stock Exchange, although not incapable 
from their nature of being so. Mr. Giffen 
himself, indeed, appears to admit that some 
other securities possess the two character¬ 
istics by which he distinguishes those which 
form the subject of his essay. 

In his second chapter Mr. Giffen follows 
the inconvenient practice of the City, as 
opposed to that of most modern economists, 
in using the word “ price ” to denote general 
value, instead of appropriating it to value in 
money. This use of the word is a constant 
source of confusion to both readers and the 
writer himself, the latter being apt to em¬ 
ploy it now in the special and now in the 
general sense, as Mr. Giffen does in page 8. 
In tho next page he speaks of “money- 
price ”—needless tautology if “ price ” were 
kept to its proper use—in a * proposition 
which is not quite accurate: “ If there is a 
general fall in money-price in one group of 
articles, this means a rise in money-price in 
all the other groups.” A fall in one group 
might be counterbalanced by a rise in one or 
two other groups; a rise in all other groups 
is highly improbable. A rise in corn might 
occasion either a rise or a fall in the price of 
meat according to the circumstances of the 
population. 

The last two chapters arc tlioso which 
seem to stand most in need of examination 
and discussion, and we must therefore pass 
over the intermediate chapters, although 
these contain much that is deserving of at¬ 
tention, and explain several matters not 
generally understood. The substance of 
chapter x. is in the main useful and in¬ 
structive ; but tho form given to it, and somo 
of the phrases used in it, are likely to mislead 
many readers, and to foster a very dangerous 
illusion on the part of both persons in trade 
and investors in securities. The chapter is 
headed “ The Cycle of Prices in Securities,” 
and we are told (p. 103), “ that there is ordi¬ 
narily a cycle in all prices may now be con¬ 
sidered an established doctrine in political 
economy; ” and, p. 143, “ The most important 
factor in the changes in the price of securi¬ 
ties, as in the price of commodities, is the 
cyclical change in the state of credit, which 
is now an established law of business.” The 
most vigilant scrutiny should be applied to 
every theory in economics claiming the 
authority of a law. We must not believe 
every spirit, but try the spirits, for many 
fictions are gone out to the world as laws. 
If by a cycle in credit and prices all that is 
meant is that prices are not stationary, bnt 
rise and fall at irregular intervals, no expert 
statistician, or City editor, is needed to tell us 
as much. But it is a misuse of terms to call 
variations of that sort cyclical. A cycle is 
a circle, and properly signifies a regular 
periodical movement like that of a planet in 
its orbit, or ,the revolution of the earth on 
its axis, with the recurrent phenomena con¬ 
sequent thereon. It is in this sense that the 
phrase has been used in reference to an 
alleged decennial cycle in credit, and a de¬ 
cennial commercial crisis. We have even 
heard a distinguished professor connect 
this alleged cycle with the periodicity 
lately observed in the variations of sun¬ 
spots, although it is only in some parts of 


India that corresponding variations in the 
rainfall occur, and it is certain that seasons 
of abundance and scarcity follow no cycle in 
the West. Mr. Giffen, however, after calling 
a cycle in prices an established doctrino in 
political economy, adds:—“ Several acknow¬ 
ledged authorities have given their opinion, 
to this effect, and have also collected a mass- 
of evidence in its favour. I would instance 
especially Mr. Tooke in his History of 
Prices.” In point of fact, the evidence col¬ 
lected by Mr. Tooke is decisively in the 
opposite direction. He begins by proving- 
from the history of agriculture that “there 
is nothing unwarranted by experience in the 
supposition of the more frequent recurrence 
of unfavourable seasons in intervals of 
twenty years and upwards than in intervals 
of equal length immediately preceding or 
succeeding.” He then proves that the main- 
cause of the high range of the prices of 
food from 1793 to 1818 was the frequent 
recurrence of unfavourable seasons, there 
having been in that period no fewer than 
eleven deficient harvests; while the low 
range of prices from 1818 to 1837 was 
caused mainly by the fact that there were 
only fivo unfavourable seasons in the latter 
twenty years. And the other causes of the 
variations in prices in tho two periods wilb 
be seen on a reference to Mr. Tooko’s 
volumes to be subject to no periodicity or 
regularity of recurrence. 

Mr. Giffen cites Mr. Bagehot as giving his 
suffrage for the doctrine of a cycle, in his 
Lombard Street. Mr. Bagehot, we may ob¬ 
serve, alludes thero to “ the notion ” that 
panics “ come according to a fixed rule— 
that every ten years or so we must have one 
of them.” And if the main cause of varia¬ 


tions in the activity of credit and specula¬ 
tion, and consequently in prices, be, as Mr. 
Bagehot suggested, the stimulus given first 
to the great textile trades, and afterwards 
to other trades, by periods of cheap food, 
enabling the mass of the population to spend 
more than usual, it follows from the proof 
Mr. Tooke has adduced of the irregularity 
of periods of cheap foods that the move¬ 
ments of credit and speculation must be 
equally irregular. So far was Mr. Tooke, 
we may add, from supporting the “ notion ” 
of a decennial crisis that ho points out that 
“ in 1825 there was only one period of panic ; 
in 1847 there were two such periods, broadly 
distinguished ; and in 1847 each of the two- 
panics of April and October was of longer 
duration than the single panic of 1825.”' 
The more closely the movements of credit, 
speculation, and prices, and the phenomena 
of panics and crises are examined, the more 
clearly will it appear that there is no 
periodicity, in the proper sense of the word, 
in their causes, and therefore there can be 
none in the effects; although, like “ the 
double event ” on the turf which happened 
at the end of two successive decades, they 
may sometimes fortuitously recur at regular 
intervals. Mr. Giffen cites Mr. Jevons; 
but the paper in which that distinguished 
writer lent some support to the doctrine of a 
decennial cycle was published a long time 
ago. And one economist no more makes a 
law than one swallow makes a summer ; nor 


has any economist contended more strongly 
than Mr. Jevons for resting economic doc- 
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trine on reason and proof, instead of on 
authority. 

In his eleventh chapter Mr. GifFen dis¬ 
cusses the highly interesting questions, 
whether securities in the mass have risen or 
fallen since the period of free trade, and to 
what causes the change, if any, is due. 
He then adduces statistics indicative of a 
lower rate of interest and a correspondingly 
higher price of Consols and some other 
specific securities in 1876 than in 1846, and 
draws the conclusion that “ there is an un- 
mistakeable tendency for capital to increase 
without finding an adequate outlet.” Tins 
conclusion, again, he connects with the 
doctrine of the tendency of profits to a 
minimum. There is a good deal to give 
colour to that docrino, yet it should be re¬ 
membered that it was originally based on 
the tendency of corn to rise in price 
with the advance of population ; and com 
has certainly not risen since the establish¬ 
ment of free trade. Moreover, it was much 
harder to find investments for capital two 
hundred years ago than it is now, as Lord 
Macaulay has pointed out in a passage cited 
in Mr. Bagehot’s Lombard Street. In the 
seventeenth century a lawyer or a merchant 
who had saved some thousands was often 
greatly embarrassed to place them safely 
and profitably. So great was the difficulty 
that Pope’s father, on retiring from business, 
bi ought with him to the country a strong¬ 
box containing nearly twenty thousand 
pounds, from which he took out from time 
to time what was needed for household ex¬ 
penses. Lord Macaulay seems to have 
thought that at an earlier period this diffi¬ 
culty was not so much felt; but it was 
really the chief cause of the immense stocks 
of plate accumulated in private houses in 
the sixteenth century and before it. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

Thorean, his Life and Aims. A Study. By 

H. A. Page. (London: Ghatto and 
Windns, 1877.) 

IF any believer in the doctrine of general 
average has turned his mind to the statistics 
of New England, we should be glad to know 
what be makes of the curious production 
of noteworthy citizens in the little town of 
Concord in the last half-century. Twenty 
years ago, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thorean, 
'Judge Hoar,the Alcotts(father and daughter), 
besides several other persons whose names 
are not so well known here, but of whom 
Concord has good reason to be proud, were 
all living in the township, and, we believo, 
c'aimed it as their birthplace. The univer¬ 
sity town of Cambridge, which lies within 
an easy drive on the Boston road, the 
natural centre of the brightest and most 
h anted society of the old Bay State, could 
-scarcely have furnished a more remarkable 
group; and the Western Athens herself 
(leaving political and commercial notabilities 
out of the count) certainly could not have 
done so. Up to that time, the claim of 
Concord to special distinction among New 
England townships rested on the ruins of 
the bridge across which the first shots were 
fired in the War of Independence, and the 
gravos of the British soldiers who fell there. 
Now there is the “ Old Manse,” the mosses 


of which Hawthorne has preserved ; and with him without fear; he kept an account 
Emerson’s house, with the new library which of all the plants, and would read out from 
his fellow-townsmen built for him after the his diary on what day each would bloom as 
fire, and which all readers of English trust a banker kuows when his notes fall due. If 
he may yet enjoy for many years. These waked up from a trance in the swamp he 
are solid structures which we may hope will thought he could tell by the plants what 
not be allowed to disappear as has been the time of year it was within two days (p. 61). 
case with a neighbouring habitation of “ He knew the country,” Emerson says of 
scarcely less interest—Thoreau’s log-cabin, him, “like a fox or a bird, and passed 
It was built by the “poet naturalist” in through it freely by paths of his own. He 
Walden Wood, some two miles distant saw as with a microscope, heard as with an 
from Concord, “ in the middle of a young ear-trumpet, and his memory was a photo- 
forest of pitch pines and hickories,” in graphic register of all he saw and heard.” 
1845, was inhabited by him for two Mr. Page is greatly attracted by this 
years and two months, and then left to sympathy of Thoreau’s with nature, and his 
tumble down. Recent English pilgrims strangely intimate relations with the animal 
have reported that they could find no trace creation, and gives many delightful illustra- 
of it; and we rather infer from Mr. Page’s tions of it (pp. 52, 53, 57, and 70, die.), hold- 
book that no trace of it is to be found even ing (if we understand him rightly) that his 
by natives who know where to look for it. peculiar gifts fitted him specially to deal 
But if the visible tabernacle has disap- with outward things, and it would have been 
peared, the spirit which inhabited it, and well if he had remained a quick-eyed and 
the idea which it was intended to illustrate sympathetic recorder of the life of nature, 
practically, have gained rather than lost in He thinks that Emerson’s influence had & 
interest. The thirty years which have passed deteriorating effect upon Thorean, and de- 
since Thoreau came back out of Walden veloped an effusive egotism which appears 
Wood, to attend to his father’s business of in his writings when he leaves the ground of 
pencil-making, have added more than the facts for general disquisition. We have no 
previous century to the “ trappings and bag- space to do more than refer to this interest- 
gage ” of social life which he held, and ing question (p. 262), which would require 
taught by precept and example, that men a more intimate acquaintance with Thoreau's 
would be both better and happier for doing writings than we possess to determine, 
without. And while we succumb and fall So far, however, as appears on the 
year by year more under the dominion of face of this Memoir the influence of 
these trappings, and life gets more and the master seems to have worked for 
more overlaid with one kind and another of good only. We question whether it was 
upholsteries, the idea of something simpler ever in Thoreau to become a great scientific 
and nobler probably never haunted men’s naturalist. Indeed, he says as much himself 
minds more than at this time. in the singularly characteristic passage 

And so a study of the life and aims of (quoted at p. 92) in which he protests 
Thorean should prove attractive, though against separating the life of the naturalist 
there may be an inclination in our day to from his science, ending with a sentiment 
seek the higher life in the direction of new which to a scientific purist must sound, we 
kinds of association rather than in solitude; take it, like rank heresy: “ The purest 
and earnest young persons dissatisfied with science is still biographical j nothing will 
the surroundings in which they find them- dignify and elevate science while it is sun- 
selves may choose to follow Hawthorne to dered from the moral life of its devotee, and he 
Brook Farm rather than Thoreau to Walden professes another religion than it teaches." 
Wood. “ The man who goes alone can If it be replied that he would never have 
start to-day,” was one of his sayings (p. uttered such heresies but for Emerson and 
184) ; “ but he who travels with another transcendentalism, one can only say that in 
must wait till that other is ready, and it that case we should have been the losers; 
may be a long time before they get OS’.” It for then the hermit of Walden would not 
is this self-contained . and self-sustaining have been himself, and we should have missed 
temper which gives zest to all that Thoreau all acquaintance with one of the most at- 
does and says, and makes him so thoroughly tractive and distinct personalities of our 
original. What he desires is “ so to love time. As little can we share Mr. Emer- 
wisdom as to live according to its dictates son’s sorrow that Thoreau’s energy and 
a life of simplicity, independence, magnani- practical ability led to no great enterprise 
mity, and trust” (p. 176); and having “I so much regret the loss of his rare 
come to the conclusion that “ a primitive powers of action that I cannot help counting 
and frontier life in the midst of an outward it is a fault in him that he had no ambition 
civilisation ” would best teach what the —wanting this, instead of engineering for 
essential facts or “ gross necessaries ” of life all America he was the captain of a huckle- 
are — wliat a philosopher can and what he berry party.” Surely such regrets are 
cannot do without—proceeded to live it in scarcely in accord with the master’s own 
the wood nearest his own home. This deter- teaching. The young American was always 
mination to live simply rather than his love counselled by him to bide his time; to sit still, 
for birds and beasts and trees and sunsets and only be careful not to lie, till his call 
seems to have been the motive of his life in came, as it surely would in due time. 
the woods ; but, whatever the motive, the re- great cause appealed to Thoreau until the 
suit is fascinating. The wood-chucks and Dred Scott case was decided, and it is ditji- 
sqnirrels and mice he looked upon as “rndi- cult to see how he could have served the 
mental burrowing men, still standing on cause of Abolition more faithfully than ie 
their defence, awaiting their transforma- did from that hour. His speeches on t'c 
tion ; ” the birds were his sisters, and lived Slavery question, and in defence of J j ' in 
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JJrown, whom ho stood forward to justify 
when all Massachusetts was in doubt and 
temporising, show that he could lead bravely 
when he saw the occasion. In short, we 
are too grateful for Thoreau ns he was to 
wish that the times or his teachers had 
made him anything else, and believe that 
many besides ourselves will bo thankful to 
Mr. Page for having given us the best 
picture of the man which we have hitherto 
met with. Tuos. Hughes. 


Histoire politique et diplomatique de Pierre- 
Paul Rubens. Par M. Gaclmrd. (Brux¬ 
elles : Office de Publicity, 1877.) 

We have at last before us the long-expected 
work in which the venerable chief of the 
hospitable Archives of Brussels traces the 
political and diplomatic career of the great 
artist of his country. He has certainly not 
spared himself trouble in his preparation 
for his work. He has collected his materials 
not only from Brussels itself, but from Paris 
and Vienna, Rome, Turin, Simancas, and 
the Hague. As far as our English Record 
Office is concerned, he found all that he 
needed in Mr. Sainsbury’s Original Papers 
■relating to Rubens, a work of which he 
speaks with the highest respect, and from 
■which he has taken many valuable extracts. 

“Le lecteur,” writes M. Gackard, “a sous ses 
yeux l'<!num6ration des documents qui out servi a 
— composer L'Histoire politique et diplomatique de 
■ Rubens. 

“ II pent juger si j'ai dpargnd quelque peine pour 
, la rendre aussi exacte, aussi complete qu'il dtait 
possible.” 

No well-advised reader would think of 
taking up this challenge. The thorough¬ 
ness of M. Gachard’s work can only be 
fully appreciated by one who, like myself, 
has been engaged in a similar investigation, 
and who finds, after all, how much he has 
to learn from the book. If any feeling of 
dissatisfaction crosses the mind, it is caused 
by the insufficiency of the aim which M. 
Gachard has set before himself, and not by 
the means which he has taken to reach it. 
“Personne,” he says, “j'en suis convaincu, 
ne contestera, apres avoir parcouru ce livre, 
que Rubens n’eut nne veritable aptitude 
pour la politique et la diplomatic.” That 
Rubens was a skilful diplomatist, no doubt, 
M. Gachard succeeds in proving, not by 
mere force of argument, but by print¬ 
ing the despatches in which Rubens re¬ 
counts the success of his missions, or those 
from which we learn the effect which his 
presence had upon his opponents. For all 
that, his importance as a diplomatist is 
not likely to eclipse his importance as a 
painter. It is unnecessary to take notice of 
the superstition which holds that an artist 
degrades himself by meddling with politics ; 
but at least we may ask of one who 
leaves the sphere in which he is supremo 
that ho be possessed of the power of 
seeing political affairs in their real as¬ 
pect, and of penetrating beneath the sur¬ 
face to those forces which are hidden 
from the eyes of ordinary men. Now, 
this is precisely what Rubens does not 
do. He is intelligent and sharp-sighted in 
his dealings with courtiers and statesmen ; 
he easily places himself on friendly terms 


with those whose intimacy it is important 
for him to acquire ; and he tracks out with 
skill the plans of those whom he wishes to 
baflle. Thoroughly loyal to his employers, 
he has no self-esteem to gratify at their ex¬ 
pense, no Jove of finesse to bring him into 
trouble. But we look in vain for the higher 
insight of the statesman. One despatch of 
his, written to urge Olivares to help -Mary 
de Medicis and the Duke of Orleans against 
Richelieu, is printed entire by M. Gachard 
(p. 213), “ parce qu’elle nou3 scrnble, 

plus qu’aucun des documents que nous 
avons recueillis, propre a fuiro apprecier 
le genie politique de son auteur.” It is 
rather an evidence of weakness than of 
strength. Rubens fails entirely to recognise 
the mental power of Richelieu ; and he also 
fails to see that, by taking the part of the 
discontented princes and nobles of France, 
the King of Spain would give to Richelieu 
the strength which a Minister always gains 
when he can represent himself as the cham¬ 
pion of national independence. The following 
is the way in which Rubens treats the de¬ 
mand of the Duke of Orleans for Spanish 
money (p. 217) :— 

“ La somme qu'il demande, quant a present, est si 
petite qu’il ne nous parait pas vraisemblable qu'il 
puisse avec cela faire un grand efl'et. 11 est bien 
vrai que j'ai longuement ropr<5sent<5 a la reiue 
combien sont ddfavorables les conjonctures 
actuelles, et notre armbe (itant en face de l’ennemi 
en campagne, a laquelle nous ne pourrions, sans 
nous exposer & de tres-grands inconvbnients, 
retrancher rien de la solde pour l'employer 
ailleurs. Les besoins de Monsieur sent cependant 
si urgents, et il serait si ddraisonnable de laisser 
dchapper une si belle occasion, qui ne s'est pas 
prdsentde en cent annees, qu'il faudrait faire de 
ndcessitd vertu et donner son Bang pour la reputa¬ 
tion et l’intdret d'dtat de sa Majeste Catholique ; 
car, certainement, la ligue catholique avec le due 
de Guise et son frere, pour laquelle le roi 
Philippe II. ddpensa tant de millions, n'etait a 
comparer en aucune maniere avec l'oecaaion qui 
se presente aujourd'hui.” 

In misjudging the relative strength of 
Richelieu and Gaston of Orleans, Rubens 
did not show that he was less intelligent 
than the average Fleming or Spaniard of his 
day. But he did show that, if he was a 
skilful diplomatist, he was not a unique 
statesman. 

In point of fact, M. Gachard does not 
even aim at furnishing the materials for the 
formation of a full judgment on this head. No 
one can see whether Rubens was wise or 
unwise unless he has before him the whole 
course and tendency of European affair's 
during the artist’s lifo. So far is M. Ga¬ 
chard even from hinting at this that he con¬ 
tents himself with keeping out of sight all 
that has no personal reference to Rubens 
himself. Thus, for instance, though the 
negotiation for the peace between Spain and 
England is fully detailed as long as Rubens 
was engaged upon it, it is allowed to drop 
almost entirely out of sight ns soon as it 
gets into other hands.* Tho book is in- 

*M. Gachard appears to mention with a shade of 
doubt the indubitably gonuine secret treaty signed by 
Olivares and Cottington for an attack upun the Dutch 
Netherlands; he speaks of it as existing suivant 
les historiens anglais, and adds that ho has been aide 
to find nothing about it in the correspondence 
between Philip IV. and tho Infanta Isabella pre¬ 
served at Brussels. Not only, however, do several 


tended to afford us materials for forming a 
judgment on Rubens’ character as a politi¬ 
cian. Our obligation to M. Gacbard for 
furnishing us with those materials is very 
great, but it should be distinctly understood 
that a satisfactory judgment even on this 
point cannot be formed withonta knowledge 
of much to which M. Gachard does not even 
allude. Samuei, R. Gardiner. 


A Ride through Islam: being a Journey 
through Persia and Afghanistan to India, 
via Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. By 
Hippisley Cunliffe Marsh, Captain 18th 
Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. (London : 
Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 

We are glad that Captain Marsh has 
given the story of his long, dangerous 
and interesting journey in a more perma¬ 
nent, complete and presentable shape than 
his notes as originally published m the 
Allahabad Pioneer, and afterwards iu pamph¬ 
let form. The account of his journey com¬ 
mences with the Dardanelles, but his long 
and continuous ride began from near Reslit 
in the south-west corner of the Caspian, and 
proceeded by way of Meshed, Herat and 
Kandahar to the Bolan Pass and Sind. No 
part of this journey can be said to bo over 
new ground, but the greater part of it has 
very rarely been traversed. As a mere ride 
Captain Marsh’s journey is a very remark¬ 
able one, accomplished as it was without 
any European companion and with only one 
regular attendant. Indeed, it was a very 
bold adventure, and was much more danger¬ 
ous than the few official or semi-official 
journeys which have been made of late 
years in the same or in neighbouring re¬ 
gions. He dwells, however, so little on the 
hardships and dangers of his journey that 
these will probably fail to strike the reader 
of his volume who is unacquainted from other 
sources with the character of the country 
which he passed through. It was his de¬ 
sire to pass from Kandahar to India by 
way of Kabul, but this route was closed to 
him, as he says, “ by Nature and by the 
Ameer (or rather by onr Indian Govern¬ 
ment).” Such a journey through Afghanis¬ 
tan would have been of great interest; but 
a journey to India through Meshed, Kandahar 
and the Bolan is so very rarely accomplished 
that a tolerable description of it could 
scarcely fail to be of interest and value. 
Captain Marsh has given a very fair and 
straightforward account of his adventures 
and of the information which he gathered 
by the way. He very seldom refers to the 
experience of his predecessors ; he makes no 
attempt to give a general account of the 
countries and regions through which lie 
passed, and his descriptive power is not of 
a high order. He is evidently no scholar, 
yet he too often introduces words of the 
Indian lingua franca, and recklessly ex¬ 
plains them, sometimes giving a mere 
secondary application as their meaning. 
This is a point of more importance than the 


document* at Simancns give many details about this 
treaty, but it is referred to several times in the corre¬ 
spondence of the Cardinal Infant with the Marquis 
of Velada in the Brussels Archives (Sec. d'ital 
espagnole, No. 281, fol. 153, 201, 211, &c.). 
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misprints and the spellings different from 
their own which the chijjonniers of litera¬ 
ture so eagferly grab after. 

Even in Tiflis Captain Marsh had great 
difficulty in cashing circular notes, and he 
came to the conclusion that the Russian 
force in the Caucasus, largo as it was, was 
not too largo to keep the country quiet. 
Canoe-men and yachtsmen may be inter¬ 
ested to learn that there is water communi¬ 
cation from the Baltic to the Caspian by 
canals with locks, for boats not drawing 
more than four feet. In Persia he saw very 
little game. In Meshed, the holy city, that 
once dangerous hotbed of Mohammedanism, 
he was very well received, and was provided 
with an escort of horsemen to take him to 
Herat. He was shocked, however, by him¬ 
self seeing three men suspended crucified, 
with large wooden tent-pegs driven through 
the hands, feet and body. There is a 
strong party still in Meshed which objects 
to Europeans being allowed to visit that 
city; and the escort provided for Captain 
Marsh forsook him on the second day of the 
journey, so that he bad to find his way to 
Herat alone with his servant, unguarded, 
and only occasionally obtaining a single 
guide by virtue of a letter from the Gover¬ 
nor which he carried with him. It is to 
be regretted that his account of this part of 
his journey is so very brief. At Herat ho 
was the guest of Yakoob Khan, the rebellious 
son of the Ameer of Afghanistan. Yakoob, 
who was then under thirty, is described as 
well-bred, with a pleasant, intelligent face. 
He had partially instructed himself in the 
English language, and was very susceptible 
.to personal influence. 

According to Captain Marsh the danger 
of our present—or shall we say our late ?— 
policy is that we are hardly known in Cen¬ 
tral Asia. “ Our commerce is very poor; 
and not till the personal influence of our 
Agents and Politicals at Herat, Kandahar, 
Balkh, and Kabul, also in Yarkand, is felt, 
will our former prestige revive, and that of 
Russia diminish.” His view is that our 
prestige and position with respect to Central 
Asian affairs has slowly but surely been 
driven back; that the present progress of 
Russia in the Khanates and their neighbour¬ 
hoods may be found afterwards to be injuri¬ 
ous to our commercial and other interests ; 
that we might have had a wide area wherein 
to exert our influence, and to construct for 
ourselves a political and commercial frontier 
far beyond our own ; that we ought not to 
be excluded from Afghanistan after giving 
the ruler of that country large sums in 
money and quantities of fire-arms ; and that 
the advance of Russia in Central Asia is 
not to be looked upon with indifference by 
Englishmen. All this seems to me perfectly 
true so far as it goes. I hold our Central 
Asian policy for many years back unworthy 
of a great nation, and one which, often under 
pleas of philanthropy, has meanly ignored 
the responsibilities of a civilised Power. 
But, on the other hand, jealousy of Russia 
is equally weak as well as useless. It is often 
the duty, as well as the interest and destiny, 
of great nations to subdue savage tribes. No 
mere dog-in-the-manger policy can ever ef¬ 
fectually restrain Russian advance ; but it 
may do a great deal to educate Russia for 


the mastership of Asia, suggesting designs 
which had no previous existence in the 
Russian mind. Andrew Wilson. 


The Authorship of the De Imitatione Christi; 

with many Interesting Particulars about 

the Book. By Samuel Kettlewell, M.A. 

Containing Photographic Engravings of 

the De Imitatione written by Thomas a 

Kempis, 1441, and of two other MSS. 

(London : Rivingtons, 1877.) 

After the Bible itself the book which bears 
the title De Imitatione Christi has probably 
had the widest circulation ever attained by 
any religious work. Since the day when it 
was first printed by Ginther Zainer at Augs¬ 
burg, in the yeafjwwfl, it has been published 
in almost all forms and in almost every 
tongue. And this work, which answered to 
so deep a need in the soul of man, crept at 
first silently into the world without an 
author’s name; the writer seems to have 
wished to retire behind his work and leave 
it to find its way by its own merits.* But 
men have not been content to accept the 
book as—in the words of Silvestre de Sacy— 
“ the work, not of an individual, but of man¬ 
kind; ” a lively controversy as to its author¬ 
ship has been carried on for several gener¬ 
ations ; not only theologians and religions 
orders, but the French Academy and the 
Parliament of Paris have been involved in 
the dispute. 

Before the seventeenth century, the work 
before us was commonly attributed either to 
Thomas of Kempen, a Canon Regular of an 
Augustinian monastery near Zwoll, who 
died in 1471, or to the famous John Gcrson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, who 
died in 1429. But early in that century a 
Jesuit, Rossignoli, found in the house of his 
Order at Arona, near Milan, a manuscript 
of the Imitatio, in which an abbot, John 
Gersen, or Gesen, was named as the author. 
As tho house had once belonged to the 
Benedictines, he too hastily came to the con¬ 
clusion that this book had belonged to the 
Benedictine library—which afterwards turned 
out not to be the fact—and that John Gersen 
had been a Benedictine abbot. This theory 
was adopted by one of the most famous 
Benedictines of that time, Constantine Caje- 
tan, with an eagerness almost ludicrous. 
With no evidence beyond this simple in¬ 
scription, Cajetan caused an edition of the 
Imitatio to be printed at Rome as the work 
of the “ venerabilis vir Joannes Gesen, abbas 
ordinis S. Bencdieti.” As soon afterwards 
a copy of the Venice edition of 1501 was 
found, in which an unknown hand had 
written, “ hunc librum non compilavit Joh. 
Gerson, sed Joannes abbas Vcreellensis,” it 
was at once assumed that John Gersen was 
abbot of the Benedictine house of St. 
Stephen at Vercclli; and he was further 
identified with Joannes de Canabaeo, to 
whom another MS. attributed the work. 
The theory which attributes the Imitatio to 
Gersen, after being upheld by a series of 
Benedictine writers, has of late years been 
exhibited in a most attractive form by M. 
Renan, and after him by Mr. Benham. 

“ Non quacras quis hoc dixerit, sed quid dicatur 
attends.”— De hnil., I., v., 1, 


An argument against the attribution of 
the work to Thomas of Kempen, if not di- 
rectly in favour of Gerson, is founded on 
tho discovery of the express mention of a 
MS. of the De Imitatione in a diary belong, 
ing to an Italian family, De’ Avogadri, 
seemingly under the date 1349—more than a 
century before Thomas’s birth. The date 
and authenticity of this document are, how. 
ever, much disputed ; and, standing alone, it 
certainly cannot bear the weight of proof 
which is laid upon it. 

For John Gerson it is to be said that 
the work is attributed to him in a dated 
MS. of the year 1441, when Thomas of 
Kempen was still living. Yet Peter Schoti, 
the first editor of Gerson’s works, did not 
include the De Imitatione in his collection, 
saying expressly that it belonged to Thomas 
of Kempen. The fact that many editions 
boro his name before 1500 adds nothing to 
the evidence of the MS., for it cannot be 
pretended that such books were critically 
edited. It is in the highest degree probable 
that “ Gersen ” is simply an erroneous writ¬ 
ing of “ Gerson ; ” and the abbot of Vercelli 
and John de Canabaeo may very well be no 
more than the conjectures of mediaeval 
scribes. 

There is thus a show of evidence in 
favour of Gerson and Gersen ; but the proof 
in favour of Thomas of Kempen is almost 
overwhelming. For him alone are there 
contemporary witnesses, and witnesses whose 
means of knowing the truth cannot be ques¬ 
tioned. 'The general style and manner, the 
form of the sentences, the rhythm, the very 
numerous Germanisms, the occurrence of 
phrases of the Imitation in Thomas’s ac¬ 
knowledged writings — all these circum¬ 
stances form a chain of proof not easily 
broken. Moreover, there is actually extant 
a MS. of the Imitation of the year 1441 
written by the hand of Thomas himself, and 
now in the Bourgogne Library at Brussels. 
The book contains other acknowledged 
works of Thomas, and is subscribed by the 
writer at the end of the codex, after all the 
treatises, of which the De Imitatione stands 
first. This evidence is not, indeed, conclu¬ 
sive as to the authorship of the Imitation, 
for the form of subscription is precisely the 
same as in some other codices of which 
Thomas was simply the copyist: yet it would 
be strange if he had included in the same 
volume with his own writings the work ol 
another hand; ho must have foreseen that 
it would probably be taken for his, and he 
was the last man to run such a risk. 

Mr. Kettlewell is an ardent partisan of 
the claims of Thomas of Kempen ; somewhat 
too ardent, indeed, for his book would gain in 
authority if he did not so manifestly regard 
all advocates of Gersen or Gerson as infring¬ 
ing the natural rights of Thomas. He looks 
upon him as the person in lawful possession, 
and all claimants as pestilent impostors. 
entirely assent to his conclusion, but his bias 

has here and there led him toacceptargnments 

which a cooler judgment cannot approve. 
For instance, in arguing against the autho¬ 
rity of the Avogadri diary, he says that 
“ the insignificance of the facts it recalls 
[records ?] takes from it altogether any 
kind of value.” Surely nothing can bo 
more fallacious than this argument; we do 
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not expect a private diary to be filled with 
events of the first magnitude. If Mr. Pepys 
had received a valuable book as a present, 
he would certainly have recorded the fact in 
his diary, and it would be no argument 
against the genuineness of this entry that 
the next related to his wife’s gown or his 
own wig. But, if he has sometimes been a 
little too eager to seize an argument, Mr. 
Kettlewell has given us a very full and 
careful account of the controversies relating 
to the authorship of the Imitation, and has 
come (we think) to the right conclusion. 
To be original where so much has been 
already written was almost impossible; and, 
in fact, so far as we have observed, Mr. 
Kettlewell has added little to the researches 
of the late Bishop Malou of Bruges,* who 
had the advantage of writing a very much 
more attractive style than his English fol¬ 
lower; but he has manifestly gone over the 
evidence independently with the more recent 
literature of the subject before him, and not 
merely epitomised Malou. Mr. Kettlewell’s 
French, by the way, is not quite immaculate; 
he makes M. Renan say (fur instance) that 
De Gregory’s bad arguments “ will inspire 
the reader with a sort of defiance against 
the best proofs” (p. 153) ; it should be 
“distrust” (defiance). It looks odd to see 
Marocco described as Maroc, Arona as 
A rone, Ivrea as Ivree, from a servile follow¬ 
ing of a French authority. The Abbe de 
Lamennais can scarcely be recognised under 
the form “Mennais” (p. 19). 

Mr. Kettlewell tells us that “the work 
has extended to a greater length than was 
at first designed.” It might with advan¬ 
tage have been shortened by the omission 
of Part I., which contains matter in no way 
bearing on a critical enquiry ; the excellence 
and the influence of the Imitation might 
safely have been taken for granted. In the 
chapter on the Imitation as a “ Precursor of 
the Reformation,” we notice again a too- 
great readiness to adopt any expression 
which seems to make for the writer’s views. 
He says (c.g.) that the Imitation teaches 
that men “ should not trust in prayers for 
the dead; ” what it really teaches is that 
men should not trust that their friends will 
pray for them, for they will probably for¬ 
get. It seems to recognise the efficacy of 
such prayers if they are duly said. There 
ln fact, no reason to doubt that the author 
of the Imitation accepted the current theo¬ 
logy of his time, though he habitually dwelt 
m a region above every-day controversy. 

S. Cheetham. 


Rife and Growth of the Anglican Schism. By 
Nicholas Sander, D.D., sometime Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Published 1585, 
with a Continuation of the History, by 
the Rev. Edward Rishton, B.A., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Translated, 
With Introduction and Notes, by David 
Lewis M.A. (London: Burns & Oates, 
1877.) 

The book of which this is a translation is 
tolerably well known, by name at least, to 
a w ho have read or written about the 

* Rccherchcs historiques et critiques siir tc veri/ubtr 
* turdu litre de tImitation de Jisits Christ (Second 
"™ on > Louvain, 1849). 


History of the Reformation. By many 
writers it has been denounced as a parcel of 
Jesuitical lies ; but the present editor and 
translator is bent on vindicating his author’s 
good name. Whether he is assisted in the 
process by altering the name itself we have 
some doubts ; but we believe no one ever 
called the writer Dr. Sander until now. 
Anthony a Wood called him Saunders, and 
so the family name is spelt in county 
pedigrees; but the ordinary manner of 
writing it in English has been Sanders. 
The Latin form, Sanderus, which he used 
himself, affords no warrant whatever either 
for dropping out the u or omitting a final s in 
an English surname so common at the present 
day. But that is a secondary matter. 
Nicholas Sanders or Saunders belonged to 
an old and honourable family in Surrey. His 
father was sheriff of the county in 1550, at 
which time he himself must have risen to 
some eminence as a scholar, for next year 
he was giving public lectures on the Canon 
Law at Oxford, and the year following he 
was made Professor of Divinity. This was 
in Mary’s reign. But soon after Elizabeth 
ascended the throne he resigned his fellow¬ 
ship, and went abroad with Sir Francis 
Englefield. He visited Rome,received priest’s 
orders from one of the deprived English 
bishops, and devoted his life to the service 
of the Church. He never returned to his 
native country, but was sent as Nuncio into 
Ireland by Gregory XIII. in 1579, to stir 
up a rebellion against Elizabeth. There he 
died next year, or a year or two later, a 
wanderer and an exile, hiding himself from 
the officers of Queen Elizabeth, his end 
being involved in such obscurity that even 
his nephew, Pits, was uncertain of the exact 
year when it took place. 

It was a melancholy life. To this man 
the whole history of his country from about 
the year in which he was born seemed 
nothing but a hideous revolution—a long fit 
of madness with one lucid gleam. To him 
the ties of nationality and allegiance had 
ceased to be ties at all, but were rather a 
bondage, to be cast away for the highest of all 
causes. During his exile he wrote books on 
the Visible Monarchy of the Church, and 
the History of what he called the English 
Schism; on the sacrifice of the mass, the 
adoration of images, justification, and almost 
all those doctrines concerning which the 
minds of men were in that day particularly 
divided. It would seem almost unnecessary 
to state that his views even of history were 
coloured by his creed, for which he had 
made so great a sacrifice. He believed he 
was doing a service to God and to the world 
in unveiling all the foul and monstrous 
things which in England it was treason 
even to hint at, that the causes which pro¬ 
voked and fostered the secession from Rome 
might be seen in all their native ugliness. 
Such a picture, even though true on the 
whole, we should naturally expect to be a 
little overdrawn. 

Mr. Lewis, however, concurs in the au¬ 
thor’s view and considers the book a most 
trustworthy history. If he had contented 
himself with affirming the honesty of Sanders 
and vindicating his accuracy in some of the 
points in which it has been generally dis- | 
credited, he would have taken ground from ! 


[ which he could not easily have been dis¬ 
lodged. The story of the English Reforma¬ 
tion is undergoing in our day such an ex¬ 
amination as it never underwent before, and 
it seems a mere waste of time to attempt in 
any degree to palliate the conduct of tliosi 
who took part in bringing it about. Little 
as the world believes, or ever has believed, 
in the conscientious scruples of Henry VIII., 
perhaps the strongest disbeliever in them a 
few years ago hardly expected such crushing 
evidence of their dishonesty as the progress 
of Mr. Brewer’s Calendar has revealed to 
ns ; and, sad to say, a number of ugly facts 
in the private history of the Boleyn family, 
which the world has charitably disbelieved 
hitherto, now appear to be established by 
incontrovertible evidence. 

Even here, however, Sanders has clearly 
gone too far; and the indignation his book 
excited is not wonderful. His aspersion of 
Queen Elizabeth’s birth was a matter of 
course, for everybody knew that Henry 
VIII.’s first wife was alive when be mar¬ 
ried Anne Boleyn. There were things 
worse than this which, perhaps, everybody 
did not know, and for which he might 
have pleaded justification; but the horrible 
imputation that Anne Boleyn was Henry’s 
daughter as well as his paramour did 
perhaps as much as anything could do 
to discredit many other statements which 
were strictly true. This, we have every 
reason to believe, was utterly impossible. 
It is true, facts almost as revolting have been 
proved correct, and there is no depth of 
immorality inconceivable in Henry VIII. 
It is true, also, whether the fact were 
so or not, that Henry was believed at 
one time to have been too intimate 
with Anne Boleyn’s mother. But, that 
Anne Boleyn’s birth took place under the 
circumstances recorded by Sanders would 
imply that she was a much younger woman 
than has hitherto been supposed; and even 
if this be conceded, as Mr. Lewis tries to 
persuade us that it should be, it would only 
throw additional discredit on other parts of 
Sanders’s narrative. For Anne, as we 3hall 
see presently, is credited with a very eventful 
history long before Henry had determined 
on making her his wife ; and if her future 
biographers are to accept the statements of 
Sanders, they will require to antedate her 
birth rather than to postdate it. 

Sanders was, in truth, as Lord Herbert 
calls him, “more credulous than becomes 
a man of exact judgment.” He believed, 
and was justified to a large extent in be¬ 
lieving, the worst things of Henry VIII. and 
his relations with the Boleyn family ; but 
he slightly overstated the case. In his desire 
to make Anne Boleyn infamous, he simply 
exceeds all bounds, and tries to persuade us 
that even her early life before her connexion 
with Hen'-y was impure. 

“ At fifteen she sinned first with her fathers 
butler, and then with his chaplain, and forthwith 
was sent to France, and placed, at the expense of 
the King, under the care of a certain nobleman 
not far from Brie. Soon afterwards she appeared 
at the French Court, where she was called the 
English mare, because of her shameful behaviour 
and then the royal mule, when she became ac¬ 
quainted with the king of France.” 

Yet Henry, it seems, was so blinded that he 
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knew nothing of this. After her return 
home, too, she became the paramour of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, who, hearing that the King 
intended to marry her, went in great alarm 
to inform the Council of his relations with 
her, lest he should get into trouble. Still 
Henry would not believe it; and though 
Wyatt went to the King himself and offered 
to give him positive evidence of the fact, his 
intentions were frustrated by Anne, who, 
feeling her new position, kept him off; 
and the King remained more blinded than 
ever, declaring that Wyatt was a bold 
villain, not to be trusted. What a fine un¬ 
suspicious character Henry VIII. appears 
in the view of some of his enemies ! 

A man who could believe all this surely 
deserves the character that Herbert gave 
him. Whatever may be said for his honesty, 
Sanders certainly was not a judicious or 
impartial historian. Notwithstanding all 
he says of the King’s passion for Anne 
Boleyn, he does not look upon this as the 
real origin of the Divorce, but traces it, as 
Harpsfield did, to Wolsey’s disappointed 
ambition. He does not see, what able 
writers do not realise even now, that the 
King’s imperious will forced men to become 
his instruments who were by no means 
•depraved, but who would rather have ab¬ 
stained from acting in the matter, or taken 
the opposite side. He states positively, 
what unfortunately is not the case, that 
Pole from the first refused to do the King’s 
dirty work, and that Warham earnestly 
pleaded the cause of the Queen. He cannot 
believe that anyone who, on the whole, was 
-a good Catholic ever favoured or assisted 
the King’s design. If he had been less 
prejudiced, or more fully informed, he would 
have discovered that no statesman of that 
time except Sir Thomas More succeeded 
altogether in preserving his integrity; that 
More himself kept aloof from State employ¬ 
ment as long as he could to avoid contami¬ 
nation ; that he resigned it for conscience’ 
sake, and fell a victim to the tyrant’s dis¬ 
appointment. It was not to be expected 
that many men would do the like. 

We must add a few words on Mr. Lewis's 
portion of the work. As an editor he is not 
always wise, and as a translator he is not 
always accurate. His long Introduction 
and copious footnotes, while they give evi¬ 
dence of his industry, do not say much for 
his impartiality. They are both intended 
mainly to vindicate the credibility of his 
author, which he often does by farfetched 
arguments in the one, and by unsatisfactory 
authorities in the other. How is the accu¬ 
racy of Sanders corroborated by the fre¬ 
quent citation of a writer like Harpsfield, 
who took the same side a little earlier P 
Besides, footnotes employed for such a pur¬ 
pose are so manifestly partial and onesided 
that they would be much better away. It 
8 hopeless to discuss in footnotes, as Mr. 
Lewis continually pretends to do, the real 
bearings of historical facts. 

As to the translation, a very slight com¬ 
parison with the original has revealed to us 
inaccuracies, some of which are evidently 
due to mere carelessness, and some appa¬ 
rently to the translator’s bias. In reference 
to the last days of Henry VIII. we read :— 
“ It was said that he had no blood left in his 


body—that it was corrupted into humours.” 
The original does not say “ into humours,” 
but “ into fat ” (in pinyuedinem exuberasse). 
A little inaccuracy of Sanders is concealed 
by stating that Prince Arthur died in ‘‘less 
than six months ” after his mari'iage. The 
author distinctly says “ after five months,” 
and it is certain that Prince Arthur died 
within the five months; but surely it is the 
business of the translator to show us what 
the author actually says, not what he should 
have said. In the very same passage, summa 
nocte is translated “ that night,” instead of 
“at night,” or “at dead of night,” a point 
by no means insignificant in the case referred 
to, considering how every circumstance re¬ 
lating to the marriage with Prince Arthur 
furnished matter of dispute in those days. 
There is more to be said, from one point of 
view, for the translator’s use of general 
terms in certain cases where the author’s 
words are perfectly definite. But if con¬ 
siderations of delicacy prevent a translator 
from doing his work so thoroughly as in a 
controversial work of this kind is desirable, 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Lewis has not 
thought fit to re-edit the original text, or at 
least extract the passages in question. A 
translation of Sanders which does not after 
all give us Sanders’s exact statements in any 
form is not a very valuable contribution to 
historical literature. James Gairdxeb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sheen's Foreman. By Lady Wood. (Lon¬ 
don : Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

Wilton of Cuthbert's. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams. (London: Griffith & Farran, 
18 78.) 

Nicholas Minturn. By J. G. Holland. (New 
York : Scribner; London : Sampson Low 
& Co., 1877.) 

A Great Emergency, and other Tales. By J. 
H. Ewing. (London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1877.) 

Disappeared from Her Home. By Mrs. F. 

E. Pirkis. (London : Remington, 1877.) 
The Last Grave of the Nibescos. From the 
German of Emil Vacano, by E. W. 
Spencer. (London: Remington, 1877.) 
Ladt Wood’s new book i3 a history of farm 
life in Cornwall at the beginning of this 
century. All the characters, with the 
trifling exceptions of a curate and an old 
lady, are strictly rustic, and their manners, 
customs, loves, amusements, and general 
way of life, are displayed with much care. 
There is, of course, a love-story, the lovers 
being cousins, and one of them a rightful 
heir who is wrongfully kept out of his own 
by his uncle, who ill-treats him into the 
bargain. The two lovers come together in 
an odd sort of way at the end of the book, 
the young man being content to take the 
young woman without apparently caring 
much about the matter. Indeed Ben, the 
hero, is not a success; he looks as if he had 
been at first intended for something else, and 
as if the author had decided that the some¬ 
thing else was too much trouble. Lucy, his 
beloved, is much better, and many of the 
minor personages are very good. There is 
a curious air of lazy contemplation about 
the book, as if its author had written it, or 


rather dictated it, in the shadow of Vivien’s 
hawthorn-tree. Many of the scenes gain 
thereby not a little, but sometimes the result 
is too much that of a series of sketches. It 
does not do to have a hero rapt away as a 
ploughboy and brought back as a finished 
gentleman, with hardly any explanation 
of the process between ; the effect generally 
produced is as of a book with one hero at 
the beginning, and another at the end. 
Nevertheless, one reads it through, and with 
some interest, which is more than can be 
said of the generality of books. But we 
should like to know, if, as Lady Wood says, 
nobody reads the Waverley Novels now, how 
it is that constant new editions of them per- 
sist in appearing. Perhaps Lady Wood 
thinks that the publishers give them away? 

Novels of university life have been com- 
paratively rare of late years—for what rea. 
son it is not very easy to say. Whether the 
quite remarkable failure of Tom Brown at 
Oxford, as compared with its forerunner, 
frightened aspirants ; or whether the larger 
number of persons who actually go to Oi- 
ford or Cambridge has lessened cariosity; 
or whether the consciousness which most 
men have that their old university has 
undergone strange changes in the years since 
they left it—be the deterring cause, we can¬ 
not undertake to say : but the fact remains. 
Mr. Adams’s book is, to adopt a subtle dis¬ 
tinction, rather a tale than a novel; and he 
has emulated neither Verdant Green nor Tea 
Brown. Indeed, if we must say the truth, 
Wilton of Cuthbert’s is rather a colourless pre¬ 
sentment ; and we should doubt whether it 
will appeal much more vividly to Oxford 
men of five-and-thirty years’ standing than 
to Oxford men of fifteen. The date enables 
the author to bring in the great seven-oared 
race and certain other things of historical 
interest; and he gives ns a few of the im¬ 
memorial stories with which King Alfred, 
no doubt, endowed the university at the 
same time as he founded it. But we cannot 
say much more for him. 

Nicholas Miuturn is a very American book, 
and at the same time a good one. Dr. Hol¬ 
land seems quite prepared for the event of 
his hero’s philanthropic exertions finding 
little favour in his critics’ eyes, even in his 
own country—much more, therefore, abroad. 
Certainly there is not wanting a flavour of 
Utopia; but tliero are worse places than 
Utopia, both in the world and out of it- 
Nicholas himself is decidedly good. The 
placid way in which he allows himself to be 
shipped off to Europe, with no distinct ideas 
on the subject of his voyage, except that at 
some time or other all the bores of his ac¬ 
quaintance have requested him to “ think ol 
them ” at some noted point of European 
scenery, is a good imagination ; and bis 
activity, when he has discovered his voca¬ 
tion of philanthropist, is good too. His in¬ 
evitable comic friend pleases us mnch less; 
and the friend's beloved, a young woman of 
some merit, suffers from the singularly un¬ 
graceful American habit of making the foibles 
of a mother a foil to set off the daughter- 
We could also well have spared the pious 
swindler, who in no degree justifies bis pa>u- 
ful similarity to many other pious swindles, 
and whose suicide gives Dr. Holland t 6 
opportunity of writing some pages of to J 
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almost incredible when wo compare them 
with the rest pf the volume ; but, notwith¬ 
standing these serious set-offs, there is a 
substantial balance of interest and merit in 
the book. 

A Great Emergency and its fellow-stories 
need to be praised with no such allowance. 
Never since Melchior's Dream showed that 
its author was a bright example of a filia 
diserta matre disertior has Mrs. Ewing 
published a more charming volume of 
stories, and that is saying a very great deal. 
From the first to the last tho book overflows 
with the strange knowledge of child nature 
which so rarely survives childhood, and 
moreover with inexhaustible quiet humour 
which is never anything but innocent and 
well-bred, never priggish, and never clumsy. 

‘ Onr Field” is perfect of its kind, and 
*• Madam Liberality,” though more com¬ 
mon-place, only suffers from comparison 
with better work. But the longer tales are 
the best. “ A Very Ill-tempered Family ” is 
the best example of an avowedly religious 
and not goody history that we have read for 
a long time. But the “ Great Emergency ” 
itself is our favourite. A child’s autobio¬ 
graphy is not an easy thing to write success¬ 
fully, and here we have a complete success. 
The schoolboy yarns in particular are ad¬ 
mirable. The captain’s seven parrots, who 
" were much attached to him, but quarrelled 
among themselves, and swore at each other 
in seven dialects of the West Coast of 
Africa;” the lion .which guarded Dart¬ 
mouth harbour with a key tied round his 
neck by a seagreen ribbon, the ribbon being 
renewed every Sunday, and many other 
charming things, are not to be forgotten by 
any person of taste. 

We are sorry to say that we have striven 
altogether in vain to take some small interest 
in Disappeared from her Some. We have 
failed utterly, and though we hope it is our 
own fault we are at the same time quite 
sure that it is not. She disappeared from 
her home chiefly because she had a mother. 
Then the mother disappeared in her turn, 
and was drowned, and everybody made a 
great many mistakes. She had a father 
who married somebody else while her 
mother was alive—a thing which fathers 
clearly should not do. She had two lovers 
who talked like books and tried to find 
her. But it was too much for the feelings 
of one of them, and instead of finding her 
he married another young woman at Dublin. 
Lord Hardcastle, the other one, did not 
marry a young woman at Dublin, but ac¬ 
complished his vow as all men, lords and 
others, should do. So everybody was happy, 
except those who had been drowned or 
otherwise disposed of, of whom there were 
several. 

We do not like to look gift-horses in the 
mouth, and we cannot deny that it is good 
of Miss Spencer to inform us in a note that 
Tiflis is the capital of Georgia. But when 
she farther proceeds to inform us that 
‘samovar ” means a lady's-maid we become 
perturbed in mind. Perhaps she is right, 
hut certainly travellers in Russia and special 
correspondents by the score have given us 
h) understand that “ samovar ” meant a tea¬ 
kettle. Now, it appears to stand to reason 
that a tea-kettle and a lady’s-maid can 


hardly be the same thing or be expressed by 
| the same word. However, wo put this 
I modestly, as becomes persons who “ have ” 
no Russian or Moldavian either. The story 
which Miss Spencer has englished is rather 
a striking one in some respects. Tho trans¬ 
lator confesses to having amplified it some¬ 
what, and we should rather liko to know 
how far the amplification has gone. It would 
obviously be the better fora little de-amplifi- 
cation, since, though striking, it is but slight. 
A relative of a Moldavian family of imme¬ 
morial antiquity but sinister fame comes 
to stay at their castle, where he is hospit¬ 
ably received. He finds there a young French 
lady whom his cousin, Prince Demetrius 
Nibesco, is to marry. The suite, which is 
very simple, may be guessed. The princess- 
mother is the central figure, and she is 
finely drawn. Her notion that on stormy 
nights the evil thoughts of the dead who 
lie by scores in the castle vaults are wafted 
about the house, seeking into whose heart 
they may enter, has a sort of wild grandeur 
about it, and her subsequent attempted crime 
comes in well. But—whether it is owing to 
the author’s or the translator’s fault we can 
hardly say—the story does not make the 
most of itself. George Saintsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Baudissin's Italiiinisches Theater. (Leipzig.) 
The Folk Tales of Bengal. By Mother Goose (in 
the Bengal Magazine, edited by the Rev. Lai 
Behari Bay, July, 1870). Count Wolf Baudissin, 
the translator of a volume of Italian plays just 
published at Leipzig under the title of Italidn- 
itches Theater, is (we should hardly believe it) the 
same Count Baudissin whose translation of Sbak- 
spere’s plays, as revised and published by Tieck, 
laid the foundation of Shakspere's popularity in 
Germany more than half a century ago. It would 
be difficult to name any work that has produced a 
more powerful and a more lasting eil'ect on the 
literature, nay, on the national taste of Germany 
than that classical translation of Shakspere; and 
though there have been other German translations 
published from time to time, the original transla¬ 
tion, made under the auspices of Schlegel and 
Tieck, still holds its own against powerful com¬ 
petitors. Count Baudissin, who can look back on 
nearly a century of literary activity, seems to bear 
the same charmed life as his translation of Shak¬ 
spere "s plays. He was born in 1789, but ho still 
collects around him in the old capital of Saxony 
the best and most delightful society. lie takes a 
lively interest in all that is above the ordinary 
level of excellence in literature, art and science, 
and he seems to have inherited from Humboldt the 
secret of the real youth of old age, never to think 
oneself too old to learn a new truth or to unlearn 
an old error. The first volume of his Italian 
Theatre contains translations of Gozzi, Goldoni, 
Ghernrdi del Testa, and Giovanni Girnud. A 
hundred years ago these names had a world-wide 
celebrity. At present Goldoni's name is the only 
one which still retains a popular sound. Of the 
works of Gozzi, Goldoni’s great rival, it was im¬ 
possible, as Count Baudissin informs us, to find a 
single copy at any bookseller’s in Genoa, Florence, 
or even at Venice, where the last edition of his 
collected works, in ten volumes, had been pub¬ 
lished in 179:1. 

‘‘Gozzi," says his translator, “seems to mo so im¬ 
portant, because in tho middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when no one carod for popular poetry, when 
Voltaire could dare to ridicule with impudent ribaldry 
the most beautiful episode of French history, whon 
mediaeval architecture had no admirers, and the 
names of both Shakspere and Rafael were almost 
I forgotten, he had the courage to collect the rich 


materials contained in old popul tr stories, and to 
give them a new lifo on the stage.” 

The literary interest of these plays is much 
greater than would be expected. Guzzi's Turandot 
was prepared for the German stage by Schiller, 
and more recently Paul Ileyse has revived an¬ 
other play of Gozzi’s, The Fortunate Beggars. 
But, apart from their intrinsic value, these plays of 
Gozzi are important as bearing evidence to the 
extraordinary vitality of the old stories on which 
they are founded. The first of Gozzi's plays 
translated by Count Baudissin is called The Stag. 
This is from beginning to eml the Indian story 
first told of King Nauda, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, and repeated afterwards of 
Aandragupta, Vikramiiditya, and other more or 
less legendary princes, who are supposed to have 
possessed the power, by means of a spell, of enter¬ 
ing into a dead body and reviving it, and return¬ 
ing afterwards by another spell into their own 
bodies. The plot of the story is formed by some 
other person entering into the untenanted body 
before the rightful owner had time to return to it, 
or by burning the empty body, so as to render the 
return of its original inmate impossible. This 
story appears in various shapes, in the latest text 
of the Panfoitantra, in the Tales of the Parrot 
(Sukasaptati and Tutinameh), in the Tales of the 
Forty Viziers, in the Thousand and One Nights, 
See. It reached Gozzi probably through an Italian 
translation, published at Venice in 1557, I’ert- 
grinagio ili tre giovani. Count Baudissin calls 
attention to this in his Preface, and he might have 
added that the other play of Gozzi too, The Haven, 
reached him by the same road. The Haven contains 
the old story which is found in Somadeva's collection 
of Sanskrit Fables (Book vi.) and elsewhere. It 
takes many various forms, but the kernel is 
always the same. While travelling with a young 
prince, his friend or Minister hears the conversa¬ 
tion of some birds foretelling certain misfortunes 
which are to befall the prince, at the same time 
threatening still greater misfortunes to him who 
should inform the prince of his impending fate. 
Thereupon the friend saves the prince from all 
these dangers, but not without incurring his dis¬ 
pleasure, because unable to explain his strange 
conduct in guarding him. When found at last in 
the bedchamber of the princess, where the faithful 
friend had hidden himself to protect the prince 
from a dragon, he is condemned to death. L uablo 
to bear the unjust suspicions of the prince, he at 
last reveals the secret, and while so doing is gra¬ 
dually changed into a stone image. He is restored, 
however, to life bv some great act of devotion, 
the queen either killing herself or sacrificing her 
first child to save their trusty friend. The varia¬ 
tions of this story are manifold; and, strange to 
say, while we have this old fable brought on the 
Italian stage by Gozzi in the last century, and 
revived in the present translation by Count Bau¬ 
dissin, a recent number of a Bengal journal, the 
Bengal Magazine, brings us the same story as 
gathered from the mouths of old people by a well- 
known native writer, the Rev. Lai Behari Day. 
Mr. Bay had given some curious ghost-stories in 
his famous Govinda Samanta; or,the Life of a Ben¬ 
gal Raiyat. An English civilian, Mr. Temple, to 
whom we owe the best information we possess as 
yet of the Andaman language, urged Mr. Bay to 
gather together some bona fide old-wives’ tales, 
which no Englishman could possibly do with the 
same success, and the result has been that the 
very first story which Mr. Bay has published, 
under the title of “ Phakir Chand,” is, in all its 
essential details, our old friend The Raven. Thus, 
while English plays are being acted at Calcutta, 
Indian fables have found their way to the stages 
of Italy and Germany ; and there are some even 
of Shakspere's plays which have been proved to 
derive their origin, through many circuitous 
channels, from the same Eastern source which 
supplied the subjects of Gozzi's comedies. 

Annals of North America. By Edward How¬ 
land. (Sampson Low and Co.) A very con- 
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venient volume for reference in regard to the 
salient points in American history. It might 
more properly be called a Dictionary of American 
Dates, for there is scarcely any historical fact of 
importance that is not mentioned ; and the addi¬ 
tion of the precise date of its occurrence gives it a 
special value. The volume commences with the 
discovery of land by Columbus, October 12, 1492, 
and ends with the inauguration of President 
Hayes, March 5, 1877. Between these two dates 
many thousands of occurrences are noted, gene¬ 
rally very briefly, and usually with notes which 
throw light upon the subject-matter, and refer¬ 
ences by which a more detailed account may be 
obtained. Of course, in order to swell the volume 
to what was deemed a necessary magnitude, many 
subjects are introduced which possess interest for 
Americans only, and some which it is diflicult to 
conceive can possibly be interesting to anybody. 
It provokes a smile when one is informed that, in 
1798, “ a patent for a machine for making horn 
combs was granted to Isaac Tryon, of Connec¬ 
ticut,” and this without any further explanation 
about Isaac Tryon, or the horn combs, or the 
American system of patents. On the other hand, 
such dates as those of the first book printed on the 
American continent, of the earliest coinage, of 
the first manufacture of salt, of the planting of the 
first vineyard, of the first introduction of cattle 
into New England, of the establishment of the 
first free school, and of the adoption of the na¬ 
tional flag, with the editor’s succinct commen¬ 
taries upon them, will prove acceptable and useful 
to all historical students, and especially to 
journalists and others who have to deal with 
American history. As no work of this sort 
would be deemed complete without them, an 
Appendix reproduces the eternal Declaration of In¬ 
dependence and the Constitution of the United 
States, with which every schoolboy ought by this 
time to be familiar. A copious index of names 
and subjects renders the volume easy to consult, 
while its chronological arrangement enables one 
to refer instantly to any particular period desired. 

Voltaire. By Colonel Hamley. [Foreign Clas¬ 
sics for English Readers, edited by Mrs. Oliphant.] 
(Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons.) To convey to readers whose literary fur¬ 
niture is so incomplete that they are without a 
sound knowledge or the French tongue any true 
idea of a genius and nature so rich and so com¬ 
plicated as that of Voltaire is a difficult task. 
Colonel Hamley has spent a great deal of labour 
and time on .the subject; his facts and citations 
are accurate; his translations (wholly free from 
any pretension to a literary character) are fairly 
correct; it rouses, therefore, a feeling of wonder 
that he should have been able to dwell so long upon 
his author without getting beyond the merest 
external acquaintance. The unfortunate conse¬ 
quence of this is that no trivial gossip concerning 
Voltaire’s weaknesses and foibles is suffered to 
drop, while the story of the Galas and the Sirven 
is dismissed in a single page. Another point 
which must not be overlooked is the offensive and 
familiar manner in which the story of Mdme. 
du Chatelet is told. After which it need hardly 
be said that Colonel Hamley has not succeeded in 
giving to his readers that accurate conception of 
the position of Voltaire, and that true appreciation 
of the character of his influence on his time and 
nation, of which he himself seems to be destitute. 

The Place of Iceland in the History of Euro¬ 
pean Institutions ; being the Lothian Prize Essay, 
1877. By C. A. Vansittart Conybeare, B.A. 
(Oxford and London: James Parker and Co.) 
The greater part of Mr. Conybeare’s essay is occu¬ 
pied by an account of the early history and insti¬ 
tutions of Iceland, based mainly on Maurer and 
Dasent, but fortified by references to the original 
authorities. This account is succinct, readable, 
and accurate; but the title of the essay would 
have suggested a more comparative treatment of 
the subject than that adopted, and the allotment 


of somewhat greater space to tracing the relation¬ 
ships of affinity or resemblance between Icelandic 
institutions and those of other European States. 
The inventiveness displayed in the Icelandic polity, 
its freedom from foreign, and especially Iioman, 
influences, and the exceptional nature of some of 
its peculiarities—such as the absence of any village 
or municipal organisation—would have given great 
interest to such a comparison, which, however, 
would have required a greater range of historical 
knowledge than could be reasonably expected of a 
prize essayist. Towards the end of his book the 
author appears to become aware that it is not so 
much with Iceland alone as with Iceland in its 
relation to other States that he has to deal, and 
accordingly he reviews at some length the differ¬ 
ences between what he calls Icelandic feudalism 
and that of the continent of Europe. He has 
some pertinent remarks on this subject; but with 
reference to his nomenclature we are inclined to 
agree with those who think that the term “ feuda¬ 
lism ” is not accurately applied to any system 
from which the leaven of Roman law is entirely 
absent, and to hold that a chapter on Icelandic 
feudalism ought to be of the same length and 
character as a chapter on Icelandic snakes. The 
essay as a whole, though not conspicuous for bril¬ 
liancy or originality, bears marks of independent 
research and power of mastering a difficult subject, 
and is quite worthy of publication. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

M. Renan's Report to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris has a special interest this year, if the 
rumour be correct that he does not mean to 
accept re-election to the secretaryship. Among 
the works which receive a special eulogium from 
his graceful pen are M. James Darmesteter’s 
Ortnazd et Ahriman, in which Mazdean dualism 
is accounted for by a natural development, and 
not by a violent rupture between the two branches 
of the Aryans; M. Bergaigne’s thesis on Let dieux 
souverains de la religion vt digue (a complete re¬ 
pertory of Vedic ideas on the physical and moral 
world) ; M. Guyard’s Throne nouvelle de la mt- 
trique arabe ; and the second part of M. de 
Vogiid’s Syne centrale, containing 400 inscrip¬ 
tions from Safa. On the question whether the 
characters of the most puzzling of these inscrip¬ 
tions are related or not to the Himyaritic, M. 
Renan observes: “ J’ajoume h un an notre jeune 
et vaillante ecole d’dpigraphistes. Dans un an, 
j’en suis sur, je vous annoncerai que le problems 
est rdsolu a la satisfaction de tous.” In speaking of 
the History of the Jewish literature of the Middle 
Ages, which has been in preparation for more 
than ten years, M. Renan mentions that the 
assistance of (Dr. Neubauer, who has undertaken 
extensive researches in the European libraries for 
this purpose, has been indispensable for the col¬ 
lection of the historical and philological material. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate have brought 
out the first part of Psalterium Tetraglottum , 
containing Psalms i.-l., under the careful editor¬ 
ship of Dr. Nestle, of Tubingen. It contains the 
four principal ancient versions of the Psalms 
from a single leading manuscript in each case. 
We hope to return to this useful work. 

Another proof that Biblical criticism is not a 
worked-out field has been given by Dr. Neubauer, 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library, who has 
found, we understand, in a recently-acquired 
Hebrew MS., a Chaldee text of the Book of Tobit, 
which is in all probability that from which St. 
Jerome mainly prepared His version. The pecu¬ 
liarity of the Vulgate translation of this book is 
that Tobit is spoken of throughout in the third 
person, while the other extant versions make 
Tobit speak of himself in chap. i. in the first 
person. The Chaldee text in the Bodleian is, 
we believe, fuller than the text in the Vulgate, 
but it explains many obscure passages in the 
various versions. The simplicity of its style 


precludes the idea of its being a translation from 
the Greek or Latin, like the late Hebrew versions. 
It also appears from a statement in the Bodleian 
MS. that the story of Tobit is not an independent, 
isolated work, but extracted from the Midrash 
Rabbah on Genesis, which contains the most 
ancient Midrashic narratives. 

The Rev. T. K. Chbyne, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, has prepared a list of the principal 
Biblical proper names, with special reference to 
the Old Testament names, which he has attempted 
to explain on a consistent and strictly philological 
method. No such attempt has, perhaps, fcn 
made since the time of Gesenius; but it is to he 
regretted that Mr. Cheyne has withheld his philo¬ 
logical scatiolding, and that he has resorted to the 
useful but entirely popular Teacher's Bible of 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode as a channel of 
publication. 

The forthcoming verse translation of the lyrics 
of Runeberg, the great Swedish poet, by Mr. L 
Magn lisson and Prof. E. H. Palmer, will he 
dedicated to the King of Sweden by His Majesty’s 
special permission. 

Mr. Skeat has brought out a second and revised 
edition, for the “ Clarendon Press Series," of his 
Prioresses Tale, Sire Thopas, The Monkes Tale, 
The Clerkes Tale, The Sguieres Tale, from Chau¬ 
cer’s “ Canterbury Tales.” He has added some 
fresh notes, and a list of Chaucer’s works, “ar¬ 
ranged approximately in chronological order, 
mainly taken from Mr. Furnivall’s ‘TrialFore¬ 
words to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's 
Minor Poems’ (Chaucer Society, 1871).” 

Mb. Rendle and Mr. Fumivall have been taking 
another look at the old books and documents in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, anent the Globe Theatre. 
They find that a mistake of some importance has 
been made as to the value of the theatre of 1613, 
which succeeded Shakspere's of 1699 when burnt 
down. Previous writers on the subject had made 
the timber theatre (or its foundation) worth only 
20 1 .; but the certificate of 1634 from which they 
quote really sets the value of the theatre at “ 20“ 
per annum," which is a different thing. In those 
days everyone had to take the sacrament, and he 
received a token in witness that he had done so. 
The giving-out of these tokens was entered in 
lists kept tor the purpose; and thus are preserved 
the names of managers and actors who lived near 
Bankside. From the Token-book of 1602 we 
select a few entries, containing some well-known 
theatrical names; and though it is possible that 
the George Chapman and John Fletcher of this 
list are not the dramatists, yet there is no reason¬ 
able doubt that Augustine Phillipps, William 
Kemp, and John Lowen are Shakspere's fellow- 
actors, named in the first Folio of his plays:— 

“ The token booke for the banke sid 1602. 

From the Bell .... 

Phillip Henslowe ////// .... 

Widdowe Newtone Rentes. 

George Chapman // 

Bradshawes Rentes. 

Awgustine Phillips //// . . . • Hy- 

Bulhead AUye. 

Humfreye Sherwyn //.’J- 

Rose Alley. 

John * Midleton / . . . . J’ 

Addisons Rentes. 

John Fletcher //.V 

Mr. Clarkes Allye. 

Ambrose Phillips //.... 

Mr. Langlyea news Rentes, 
neare the play house [Paris Garden]. 

William Kempe // 

From the hyther ende of mayden lane 
to the farther. 

John Lowen //. 

At their meeting on November 7 the Council 
of the Camden Society approved of the following 
publications for the year 1878-9. 1. Seledj onl 
from the Hatton Correspondence, ext ending from 

* Thomas was the dramatist. 
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the Reign of Charles II. to that of William III., 
vol. i.; to be edited by E. M. Thompson. 2. The 
Economy of the Fleet, being an account of the 
condition of the Fleet Prison in the time of 
Jnmes I.; to be edited by Dr. A. Jessopp. 3. De¬ 
letes of the House of Lords in 1024; to be edited 
by S.’ R. Gardiuer. The second volume of 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle will be issued almost 
immediately, and Ilarpsfield’s History of the 
Divorce of Henry VIII. will follow in the course 
of the year. The Council also thankfully accepted 
an offer from Mr. Saudford to allow them to 
publish such of the collection of Locke's letters 
preserved at Nynehead Court as may be of general 
interest. 

We are glad to see that a second and revised 
edition of the first two volumes of Mr. Franck 
Bright's History of England has already been 
called for. It is a book which is probably the 
best adapted for use as a manual of teaching of 
any that we have. It would be impossible with¬ 
out minute investigation to discover what amount 
of improvement the present edition has received. 
But Mr. Bright's character for care and accuracy 
is sufficient guarantee that he has spared no pains 
on the task. No doubt more is still to be done, 

for instance, where (p. 028) in speaking of 
the attempts of Charles I. to obtain a revenue 
after the dissolution of 1020, he says that “ ho 
at first proceeded on the assumption that the sub¬ 
sidy promised, but not completed, was fairly his. 

It was raised with the greatest severity through¬ 
out the country.” In point of fact there is not 
one word of truth in this statement. There was 
no promise of any subsidy on the part of the Par¬ 
liament, no levy of it on the part of Charles. 

Mr. Skeat’s edition of the four Parallel-Text 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English versions of the 
Gospel of St. John, for the Delegates of the Pitt 
Press, Cambridge, has reached its sixteenth 
chapter. 

Mr. Henrt P. Stokes, who won the Harness 
Prize at Cambridge this year for the best essay 
“On the Chronological Order of Shakspere's 
Plays,” is now printing the essay for publication, 
as by the conditions of the competition he is 
obliged to do. He quotes the tables of the 
specialties of Shakspere’s metre in the New Shak¬ 
spere's Society’s Transactions of 1874. 

On the night of the 1st inst. a meeting was 
held at Christiania to congratulate Bjdrnstjerne 
Bj irnson on his return to that city after a long 
absence. The occasion was distinguished from 
ordinary meetings of this kind by the singularly 
striking and valuable address given by the poet 
in reply, which Morgenbladet prints in full. 
Bjornson has never given so public an explanation 
of his views. He spoke of the irritation which 
had been caused Dy his dramas, Redaktbren, 
which was directed against the Conservative 
press, and Kongen, which was directed against 
the monarchy. His defence is deeply interesting, i 
and proves the sincerity of his intention ; but it 1 
fails to account for the deplorable decadence in 
style which his later works display. We could 
forgive eccentricity of opinion more easily than 
we can overlook decay in art and workmanship. 

It is evident that the poet has, for the time being, 
become desperately doctrinaire-, our hope must 
be that time will restore his early exquisite taste 
and lyrical skill. 

It is proposed to publish this winter a collected 
edition of the works of Jdrgen Moe, Bishop of 
Ckrisiiansand. We shall warmly welcome in a 
united form the writings of one of the most deli¬ 
cately original of Norse poets, and Asbjornsen's 
coadjutor in the famous work of collecting Nor¬ 
wegian Folklore. 

The November number of Fors is occupied 
mainly with an examination of the music of the 
Greeks as a synonym of all their highest culture, 
and a comparison between their ideal of life and 
the a-musements of Englishmen— a word which 


is evidently connected with the amnsia of the 
Hellenes. The authority of Sir Walter Scott for 
writing without plan or purpose is adduced as a 
defence of the rambling discursiveness of Mr. 
Ruskin himself. The Appendix contains a very 
cursory notice of the affairs of the master and the 
Company, and a very interesting account of Tal¬ 
bot village, near Bournemouth, which we are 
told, however, must not necessarily be mistaken 
for a piece of St. George's work. 

The Revue Historique for November has a 
lively article by M. llocquain on the refusal of 
the Sacraments in France, in 1752-54, to those 
who would not accept the provisions of the Bull 
Unigenitus, which was professedly directed against 
Jansenism, but was really an assertion of the 
principles of Ultramontanism. M. llocquain traces 
the action of the Parlement and the excitement of 
the people ; and this he does in some detail for the 
purpose of showing that the French Revolution was 
not due entirely to the philosophes, but that the cry 
of revolution was first raised on a religious ques¬ 
tion. The article ends with some interesting specu¬ 
lations on the probable course of the Revolution if it 
had broken out in 1754 instead of 1780. There 
is an article by M. Sorel on the Peace of Basel in 
1705, which is founded on documents in the 
National Archives at Paris, and traces in detail the 
diplomatic movements which led to the peace. 
The series of letters of the Cardinal d'Armagnac 
from 1574 to 1585 is continued, as also the 
letters of Sismondi from Paris, May-July, 1815. 

Was it the custom for women to serve ns 
soldiers in the Royal army during the great re¬ 
bellion “ Notwithstanding such doubtful cases 
ns those of the Countess of Derby and Lady 
Banckes, we imagine most people would answer 
without hesitation, No. Yet there is one un¬ 
doubted example of a lady holding a commission 
to command a troop of horse. Among the 
Montrose papers preserved at Buchanan Castle is 
the deposition of a certain Major John Erskine, 
who says that sometime in or before 1 <444, “one 
Mistres Persons, who was a daughter of the earl 
of Camwath, had charge of a troup and had a 
commission from the Earl of Newcastle for levy¬ 
ing that troup.” The evidence of a Major Leslie 
taken about the same time confirms this. He tells 
us that Mrs. Persone—or, as he calls her, Peirson 
—“ always rode at the head of a troop.” These 
papers are calendared in the Second Report of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
p. 174. 

We leant from a Lisbon contemporary' that the 
publication of a “Universal Portuguese Dic¬ 
tionary ” will be commenced on January 1. The 
work will contain numerous engravings, and will 
be completed in three quarto volumes. Besides 
the usual matter, this new encyclopaedia will 
furnish explanations of terms used in the dialects 
spoken in the Portuguese possessions abroad, such 
as Bunda or Angolense, the Concani Creole of 
Cape Verde, See., and in the Tupi, Guarauy, and 
other dialects of Brazil. 

The Ballad Society has just sent out to its 
members Parts 2 and 3 of Mr. Ebsworth's fully 
annotated edition of old Bagford's Collection of 
Ballads in the British Museum, with copies of the 

1 original woodcuts, and a few fresh ones by Mr. 

: Ebsworth. These two parts complete the second 
volumo of the original collection, excluding 
those in the Roxburghe volumes, which will 
appear in Mr. Wm. Chappell's edition for the 
Society. In Mr. Ebsworth's Introductions and 
Notes, which show extraordinary research and 
care, he has given copies of some Ihree-and-thirty 
other ballads that illustrate his widely-differing 
subjects ; and he has added a few pleasant pages 
in verse and prose to his fellow ballad-readers, 
calling on them for due appreciation of his 
wares. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for September 30 
P. Estasen gives a sympathetic notice of the life 
and writings of Walter Bagehot; and N. Diaz de 


Benjumea in an ingenious essay attempts to prove 
that the expression se engendrb en una carcel, in 
the Prologo to Don Qnijote, must not be taken 
literally, as is usually done, but metaphorically, 
like the word “ prison ” in Hamlet, act ii,, sc. 2. 
The number for October 15 contains an eloquent 
monograph on Cologne Cathedral, bv Juan Fas- 
tenrath, a propos of the fact that the architects of 
the Cathedrals of Leon, Burgos, and Segovia were 
masters from the workshops of Cologne. Estasen 
and Gener, in separate articles, direct attention to 
the value of recent historical puhlieations in 
Catalonia, especially to the Historia critica, civil y 
erchsiastica de Cataluha, by A. de Bofarull y 
Broca, and to Las Cortes Cataluhas, bv Ooreleu 
and Pella. The minor notices by Rovilla in these 
numbers should not be overlooked. 

TriE Curators of the Bodleian Librarv at Oxford 
have printed the letter addressed to them by Mr. 
C. If. llobarts, Fellow of All Souls’ College, in 
which that gentleman reiterates with praise¬ 
worthy importunity the scheme that his own 
college with its revenue of 20,000/. a year should 
be annexed to the Bodleian. The scheme is a 
grand one, and carefully thought out, but it may 
be doubted whether its accomplishment is not 
beyond the capacity of the present timid genera¬ 
tion. However, boundless possibilities of reform 
lie hidden in the breasts of the University Corn- 
mis sioners who are now engaged in taking evidence 
at Oxford. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Bisset, A. History of tho Struggle for Parliamentary Govern* 
ment. llccue IHstoriqne, November. By A. Stern. 
COHDEKV, B. M. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 
//istorigue, November. By A. Stern. 

Darwin, Charles. The DilTerent Forms of Flowers on Plant* 
of the same Species. Jenaer LUcmturieUu.au. November 10. 
By II. MU Her. 

Legge, J. Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. Rcvu* 
Critique , October -’0. By II. Cordicr. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Under the title of Kyassa: a Journal of Ad¬ 
ventures whilst Exploring Lake Nyassa, Central 
Africa, and Establishing the Settlement of 
“ Livingstonia ” (Murray), Mr. E. D. Young, R.Ni, 
has newly published the very interesting storv of 
his successful journey at the head of the party 
sent by the Scottish Churches to found the In¬ 
dustrial Mission which was chosen as the most 
fitting form of memorial to the greatest of African 
Missionaries. The narrative, which has been 
revised by tbe Rev. Horace Waller, is written 
with much dry humour, and describes graphically 
the adventures of the portage of the Shirti catar¬ 
acts, the launching-ont of the first steam vessel 
that had ever floated on an African Lake, and the 
fright of the Arab slave-traders at the unexpected 
apparition. The discovery of the grand range of 
mountains which overhangs the north-eastern 
margin of the Nyassa, the choice of the station, and 
the settlement of “Livingstonia" on the breezy 
promontory of Cape Maclear, are also well told. 
The other leading points of the book are the dis¬ 
closures it makes of the internal slave-traffic 
carried on by the Portuguese convicts, not to¬ 
wards the coast but inward, from the weaker 
tribes of the east to the more warlike peoples of 
the interior; its strong appeal for the interven¬ 
tion of British power on these inland waters of 
Africa; and its sensible arguments in favour of 
the introduction of legitimate commerce hand-in- 
hand with Christianity among the tribes of Cen¬ 
tral Africa. 


TnE latest part of L'Exploration is chiefly 
occupied with a valuable account of the geography, 
products and population of the Corea, by M. Oh. 
ballet, a resident French missionary. A de¬ 
tailed map accompanies the paper. 


In a communication to the Kblnische Zeitung 
dated from Cairo on October 20, Dr. G. Schwein- 
furth describes a new German project for the 
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scientific exploration of the Eastern Sahara. After 
referring to the purely scientific character of the 
work that has hitherto been done by Germany in 
Africa and the cosmopolitan spirit in which it 
has been undertaken, he puts the question which 
is now beginning to be asked in the Empire when¬ 
ever African exploration is discussed—Shall we 
always labour only for others ? He then directs 
attention to the northern border-lands of Africa, the 
politically-neutral Sahara, ns the true field for Ger¬ 
man abstract science to work upon. The labours 
of Barth, Nachtigal, Von Bary and Rohlfs in this 
region are then recalled, especially the later journeys 
of the last-named traveller, in company with Profs. 
Jordan, Zittel and Ascherson, in the Libyan 
desert. The extraordinary ability of Rohlfs as the 
leader of an independent expedition through the 
desert showed itself most brilliantly in his Libyan 
expedition, so that it can be only a matter of 
satisfaction to the geographical world to know 
that this traveller is preparing plans for new ex¬ 
plorations of the Eastern Sahara, where there is 
still a terra incognita as extensive as Germany and 
Austria together. Several scientific men of the 
first rank purpose to take part in this enterprise, 
among whom Prof. Zittel, of the University of 
Munich, who has done so much for African 
geology, will again be found. As the base 
of operations Tripoli has been selected, since 
there is now no other harbour along the coast 
of Cyrenaica which is in regular communication 
with Europe ; one of the northern oases, perhaps 
that of Aujila, will be taken as a central point for 
the organisation of the caravan, which will be 
directed southward towards the great mysterious 
oasis groups of Wajanga, Kufarah, &c., which 
have long been known by report, but which have 
never been reached by Europeans. 

A new French African expedition is announced 
in the Figaro of the 6th inst. It has been planned 
by M. Duveyrier, the object being to cross equa¬ 
torial Africa by going up the Niger, on the west 
side, with a view to arriving at the Indian Ocean 
through the central unknown region. The Comte 
de Semelld, a lieutenant of the French army, who 
has passed almost the whole of his life in Africa, 
will lead the expedition, taking with him a strong 
escort of old Algerian soldiers. 

Mb. Geobge E. Emery, of Lynn, Massachu¬ 
setts, has just reproduced in facsimile, by the 
photo-electrotype process, a cartographical cu¬ 
riosity which possesses peculiar interest at the 

E resent time. It is entitled a “ Map of the North 
ea and Lands,” delineated upon a chart in the 
fourteenth century by Antonio Zeno, and was 

P rinted at Venice in 1658 to accompany the 
Narrative of the Northern Voyages of the brothers 
Nicolo and Antonio Zeno to Iceland, Greenland, 
Spitsbergen, and Franz Joseph Land,‘in 1380 and 
after. In a companion sheet Mr. Emery gives 
the body of this map, exhibiting an original 
identification of Frisland, Islands, Orolandia, 
Podanda, Monaco, Icaria, Neome, Grislada, and 
the Seven Islands (Mimant, &c.), also the Islands 
of the Zeno narrative, and the lost colony of East 
Greenland. 

Herb Orro ScniiTTE, who is about to under¬ 
take some explorations on behalf of the German 
African Association, has arrived at Lisbon on his 
way to Loanda. 

M. L£on Metchnikoff will shortly publish at 
Geneva a work entitled L’Fmpire Japonais. It 
will furnish a complete description of Japan and 
her colonies, and will be comprised in four parts, 
which will treat of “ Le pays,” “ Le peuple,” 
“ L'histoire,” and “ Actualites.” It will be ac¬ 
companied by over twenty plates printed in colours, 
engravings, vignettes, &c. 

Mr. Frf.dk. jErPE contemplates the publication 
of a pamphlet on the geography of the Transvaal, 
to accompany a new edition of his map of the 
territory, to which we referred last February. 

The Hydrographic Office at Washington has 
just issued a volume entitled Coasts and Ports of 


the Gulf of Lyons and Gulf of Genoa, by Lieut.- 
Commander H. II. Gorringe, U. S. N., assisted 
by Lieut. Seaton Schroeder. This work, which 
treats of the coast from Cape Creux to Piombino 
Headland, will eventually be incorporated in the 
second part of the Coasts and Islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The information contained 
in it is the result of personal observation, the 
coast and ports described having been visited by 
the U.S.S. Gettysburg. 

A new weekly geographical periodical has 
recently been started at Lyons under the title of 
Revue Lyonnat'se de Gdographie. The current 
number is chiefly occupied with short papers 
relating to Italy and Lyons, and a Report of the 
proceedings of the local Geographical Society. 

The just-issued Bollettino of the Italian Geo¬ 
graphical Society contains, among other matter, 
a description by M. Schouw-Santvoort of his 
journey across the .island of Sumatra in March 
and April of the present year, and a sketch-map 
showing the route taken by Carlo Piaggia in 1870 
from Duflii to Lake Capechi. 

Lieutenant Wyse, of the French navy, was 
to leave for Panama on November 7 in order to 
undertake fresh investigations in the Isthmus of 
Darien on behalf of the Cornito du Canal Inter- 
oceanique. 

It is said that application is to be made to the 
United States Congress this session for a grant of i 
60,000 dols. for the survey of a line of railway 
from Liberia to the interior of Africa. The 
object of this scheme is said to be the opening of 
the Soudan to civilisation and commerce. 


NEW WORKS BY BISHOP CAI.EAWAY. 

Bishop C alia way writes:— 

“ I have had for some time Part IV. of my work on 
Zulu Medical Magic nearly ready for the press; also 
a second volume of the Kafir Nursery Tales quite 
ready. In additional notes to Vol. I., intended to be 
printed with this second volume, I discuss Dr. Bleek's 
view on the part played by beasts in popular legends. 
He attempts to found a grammatical distinction on it, 
and divides languages into sex-denoting and non-sex¬ 
denoting, supposing that the latter only represent 
beasts as talking, &c. My own opinion is that the 
distinction and the foundation on which it is sup¬ 
posed to rest are both fallacies, and cannot in any 
way be sustained. My collection of Zulu Folklore 
alone proves that the B&-ntu languages do represent 
animals as talking and acting like human beings, just 
as the languages of other peoples represent them. I 
do not believe that the Kafir races have borrowed any 
of the legends or popular tales from the Hottentots 
or Bushmen. The two sets of legends, taking Dr. 
Bleek’s published Bushman tales as a type, are very 
different in their character. The Zulu tales are much 
more like the Arabian, and it is quite possible, like 
those published by Bishop Steer, are largely indebted 
to tho communications with Arab traders ; but if in¬ 
debted at times for subjocts, they have been entirely 
Kafirised in the mode of telling. They are more 
Kafir than Arabic; and I have very great doubts 
whether the generality of Dr. Bleek’s Hottentot tales 
are of Hottentot origin—I believe that most are due 
to the Dutch. The second volume alluded to above 
is much more interesting than the first. In it I have 
placed many fragments relating to Uhlakanyana and 
Usibuluni, from which it appears that what has been 
printed, or indeed collected, are but mere fragments 
of some large tale, in which, if restored, Uhlakanyana 
would figure as a Dwarf possessed of magical powers, 
a servant or subject of Usibuluni, the Chief Knight 
of a Round Table. The fragments are to me ex¬ 
tremely interesting, and are doubtless of great anti¬ 
quity. Also, in this second volume I find a magical 
use of medicines appearing for tho first time, inti¬ 
mating probably tales of a more recent date. There 
is, too, a tale curiously like ‘Mother Holt’ of 
Grimm’s collection, but so widely different in detail 
that it is not easy to think they have any relation to 
one another beyond that which arises from there 
being men thinking alike everywhere. Another curi¬ 
ous thing in these tales is several instances of resur¬ 
rection after cremation; and the snake enters into 


them very much as the cobra into Indian tales. 
During the last two or three years my duties have led 
me among other tribes, and it has interested me much 
to find similar tales of the Creation existing everywhere 
with curious modifications; and also nursery tales of a 
different character, and even mere local modificatioDs of 
these tales, among the Zulus. But the greater psrt of mv 
notes refer to the notion the Kafirs originally had of 
Creation and Deity. Such notions are universal, ami 
if rightly approached it is easy to touch the sense of 
divinity and all that that conveys amoDg the mo»i 
degraded of those I have met with. One very inter¬ 
esting discovery was that of the name Ukyamata for 
the Creator among a tribe of frontier Kafirs. It is a 
name almost universally unknown to white men, am! 
entirely so to white missionaries. What the natires 
said of this Being was more remarkable, more like 
‘theology,’ than anything I have met with. And 
what was especially interesting is that my informasts 
told me it was their tribal name for Utixo before tber 
came into contact with the Hottentots, when they 
gave it up for the Hottentot word Utixo. Whether 
this is merely the echo of missionary teaching, or a 
fact, I cannot say. But it is clear that the Kafirs 
have an impression that they were much influenced 
by contact with the Hottentots, though in other 
things they express a great contempt for them. It is 
likewise worth noting that this word has also a click ia 
it as well as Utixo ; and it is supposed that the Kafirs 
owe their clicks to the Hottentots. It is possible 
this notion has also been too hastily adopted.—I was 
much interested in examining some drawings made 
from those in Bushman caves; among them were 
some amusing pictures of contests between the pigmv 
Bushmen and the gigantic Kafirs, the latter being 
represented always as disproportioned, stupid giants, 
and getting the worst of it, like the giants in Jack 
the Giant-Killer tales. But what interested me more 
was the existence of what no doubt are mystical 
symbols of an old religion—a rayed sun, a crescent, 
a sun and crescent in conjunction, a cup in a circle, 
and an eight-rayed circle. There is nothing of this 
kind among the Kafir races. There remains very 
much to be done to clear up many questions of great 
interest by comparing languages and legends. I think 
it is. a pity that these collections of mine should 
remain unprinted during my life. They are not likely 
to be taken up by anyone else." 

Unprinted, however, they must be, unless parsons 
interested contribute towards their publication. Is 
it too much to hope that lovers of folklore and 
language and students of religion will assist in w 
valuable a work P 


A PRINTED CATALOG HR OP THE BRITISH KHSETM. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon read a paper at a wcent 
meeting of the Manchester Literary Club “ On a 
Printed Catalogue of the British Museum,” in 
which this important question was very practically 
discussed. Mr. Winter Jones stated at the Con¬ 
ference of Librarians that the printing of the 
Catalogue in proper order would take twenty-foe 
or thirty years, “ and by that time 300,000 or 
400,000 more titles would have accumulated; ” but 
Mr. Axon points to the evident truth that the 
time occupied must depend upon the number of 
printers employed upon the job. It is really a 
mere question of statistics, and a practical printer 
could calculate in a few hours from the manuscript 
catalogue how much space it would occupy in 
print. If we take the three million titles men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Jones as the basis of calculation, we 
should require 105 quarto volumes in double 
columns, such as the “Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers ” of the Royal Society, to contain them. 
These would cost about 1,000/. per volume, so 
that Mr. Bullen's guess that the printing would 
come to about 100,000/. is probably very near the 
mark. The question therefore to be decided by 
the British public is whether such a Catalogue is 
worth the expense. We think with Mr. Axon 
that it is, for it would give us, what does not at 
present exist, a list of something like a proportion 
of all existing printed books. It is futile to say 
that the Catalogue would be incomplete by the 
time it was finished, because this argument might 
be used against any work whatever. The point 
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now arises whether Mr. Axon's proposal is the 
best possible one under the circumstances. The 
existing Catalogue, which is arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order, is nearly completed. This might 
be prepared and carried through the press rapidly 
if different portions of the alphabet were given 
out to different printing-offices; but the difficulty 
attending Mr. Axon’s scheme is that the Catalogue 
which he proposes to print does not really exist in 
the required form, and would need much skilled 
labour to be devoted to it before it could be sent 
to pres3. He would print the Catalogue slips as 
arranged according to the shelves, and “ the printer 
would quickly reduce them to more manageable 
proportions than they at present display.” There 
can be no doubt respecting the great utility of 
the publication of the Catalogue of the British 
Museum Library, arranged according to classes, 
to be sold in separate volumes as here proposed ; 
but does not Mr. Axon underrate the work that 
must be performed before these Catalogues are 
ready for press ? If a large sum of public money 
is paid for printing, the work produced must be 
done well, and no literary work should be looked 
for from the printer. In the first place, ns Mr. 
Axon writes, “ the Grenville Collection and the 
King’s Library have an independent existence, and 
do not fall within the general classification. The 
first step towards the utilisation of these classified 
titles would bo to incorporate with them the titles 
of all the books in collections now kept distinct." 
Then the slips will need much re-arrangement, 
because the exigences of the shelves cause the ar¬ 
rangement to be less minute than can be adopted 
on paper. Moreover, the titles themselves, being 
written for an Authors’ Catalogue, will need re¬ 
vision and re-adjustment to suit the arrangement 
of subjects. All this must take a considerable 
rmount of time. An estimnte of the total number 
of slipB, of the time needed for the preparation of 
the Class Catalogue, and the cost of printing the 
Alphabetical and the Classed Catalogues, should be 
called for from the authorities of the British Mu¬ 
seum, and then we should have material upon 
which to base a final opinion. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Comhill Magazine is only slightly behind 
the publishers in bringing “ Erema ” to its finish, 
the scene of which, as of its opening, is laid 
across the Atlantic. The other novel, “ For Per- 
cival,” would please better if its canvas were less 
crowded; and, in truth, “ A Polish Priest’s Story: 
the Czar's Clemency ” strikes us as displaying, in 
little, a higher mastery of the art of story-telling. 
Mr. Alfred Austin gi ves a taste of his unquestioned 
poetical vein in “ The Last Redoubt,” an episode 
in the war between Russ and Turk. But the 
literary article par excellence of this number is 
Mr. J. A. Symonds’ “ Some Sonnets of Campa- 
nella," in which a sketch is given of the Domini¬ 
can monk of the sixteenth century, who from his 
Neapolitan dungeon—a poet and a philosopher in 
one—poured forth philosophy in rhyme, and science 
in sonnets, described by the essayist as “ plebeian 
saws, salient images, dry sentences of metaphysical 
speculation, logical summaries, and splendid ti¬ 
rades hurled together—half crude and cindery 
scoriae, half molten metal and resplendent ore— 
from the volcano of his passionate mind.” It 
would be easy to quote, had we space, some half- 
dozen stanzas here and there, which would show 
both the merit of the original and its good luck 
in having fallen into appreciative hands. Two 
other semi-scientific papers are, an “Aesthetic 
Analysis of an Obelisk,” and “A Mighty Sea- 
wave.” 

In Fraser’s Magazine Dr. Carpenter exposes, in 
his “Psychological Curiosities of Spiritualism,” a 
mischievous epidemic delusion, which he brands 
comparable with the witchcraft epidemic of 
the seventeenth century ; while he anticipates the 
forthcoming new edition of his lectures with 
criticisms of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Crookes, Mr. 


1 Home and Mrs. Guppy Yolckmar, and their 
spiritualistic demonstrations. “Patricias Walker ” 
is hardly at his topographical best in “ Rambles 
in Devon and Cornwall,” though he might have 
been, had he postponed statistics and social evils 
of Plymouth, Stonehouse and Devonport, to 
Penzance, the Land's End and Zennor parish, for 
which wild yet winsome region his space fails 
him. For a mental country-run commend us 
rather (especially in our nrm-clmir) to “ Three 
Weeks with the Ilop-piekers,” an insight into the 
hop-gardens about Sutton Valence at the time of 
their periodical invasion by the living dregs of 
Loudon, which are described here with a realism 
comparable with that displayed in Mr. Green¬ 
wood's famous Night in a Workhouse. “ An Old 
Story Now ” is the name of A. K. II. 15,‘s monthly 
gossip, a reminiscence, pro hoc vice, of a long-ago 
1st of October, and his first leaving a Scotch 
home on that day for an English public school. 
Though there is nothing very tangible in it, this 
paper will bind well with others in a series 
which—especially as the author saw the wisdom of 
a temporary intermission some time back—is as 
welcome as ever to the readers of Fraser. The 
“ Studies in Russian Literature ” acquaint us with 
the genial poet Poushkin, his youth, his chefs 

a uvre in poetry, and his untimely death. Prof. 
Newman puts forth a qualified feeler in reform of 
English orthography. 

With Blackicood's bill of fare he who would 
quarrel would argue himself of a very captious 
stomach, though it cannot be denied that most of 
its dishes have a war flavour and seasoning. It 
is natural to look, not in vain, for a new instal¬ 
ment of the “ Storm in the East," and to find, not 
uncommonly, another kindred Russo-phobian 
paper “ On the Political Results of the War.” 
But besides these, the November programme in¬ 
cludes “A Recent Visit to Montenegro and its 
Capital,” Cettinje ; which latter is described as 
“ more like a poor Scotch or Irish village than the 
capital of a country, having but one street, and a 
single hotel, not of the cleanest, though supported 
by princely subvention." In general the descrip¬ 
tion of the Montenegrins given here accords with 
Mr. Gladstone’s, minus the high colouring; and 
though it seems undeniable that the men of the 
country lay all their heaviest burdens upon their 
women, it does not seem that the latter weep over 
a lot to which they regard themselves as born. And 
the men, if lazy, are not only a brave, but a sober 
and honest people. “ Rides through Asia ” brings us 
even nearer the war-track in the adventurous 
company of Captain Fred Burnaby and Captain 
Cunliffe Marsh; and though we change the venue 
in following the career of the “ Anglo-Indian 
Soldier and Novelist,” Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
through an appreciative and comprehensive narra¬ 
tive, it is difficult to dissociate F. H. D.’s twelve 
classical sonnets on Demosthenes from a design of 
historic parallelism, in which Philip matches with 
Alexander of Russia, and Athens stands for 
another State of modern days in which one party 
would fain assist the work of “ Philip’s Holy 
Sword,” and the other struggles, half in vain, 
against subserviency to “ a grim power in the 
north.” In the increasing interest of the character¬ 
drawing of “ Mine is Thine,” we see more and 
more surely the handiwork of the author of 
“ Fair to See ; ” and the lovers of graceful transla¬ 
tion will rejoice to find that Theodore Martin's 
more absorbing literary labour does not debar him 
from adding to his heap of exquisite versions from 
Heine. 

In Temple Bar we find the conclusion of Mrs. 
Edwardes’ “ Blue-Stocking,” and what we take 
for the penultimate chapters of Miss Mathers’ 
“Cherry Ripe,” the denouement of which latter 
promises to be less bad than it might seem. The 
author of former papers in this magazine on La 
Valliere, Montespan, and Maintenon, contributes 
here a lively sketch of the Court of the Grand 
Monarque, in which figure such butts as Princesse 
d'Bareourt and Mdme. Panache, and such higher- 


born but ill-starred women as Mdlle. de Mont- 
pensier, and our “ Martyr's daughter, Ilenriette 
d’Angleterre.” The habits and dissipation of this 
Court are a tale that it needs a good deal of tact 
to guard against a suspicion of nauseousness: and 
it is to a less corrupting contemplation that we are 
invited in the paper on the life and writings of 
Alfred de Musset. The ballad of “ The Sinner's 
Bell ” from Wilhelm Midler is fairly translated. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, under the title 
of “ The Parlour Wall,” Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
furnishes notes of recent “ art-work in black and 
white,” as an object of quest accessible to judgment, 
devotion, and study, and not so much confined 
to wealth as good paintings, carvings, or porce¬ 
lains. The paper in question will suggest various 
available “wrinkles” to collectors of engravings 
and etchings, ns well British as foreign, and has 
a good word, among cheap reproductions, for 
autotypes, especially of outline drawings. Mr. E. 
Belfort Bax undertakes the arduous task of re¬ 
habilitating the soi-disant “ Ami du peuple,” 
Jean-Puul Marat; and Mr. Arthur Arnold the 
easier one of vindicating the memory and honour 
of the gallant Lord Dundonald, upon whose claim, 
preferred by his grandson, a Select Parliamentary 
Committee has reported favourably. Austin Dob¬ 
son’s “ Quartet from Horace ” suggests a larger ex¬ 
periment of the application of the rondeau, rondel, 
triolet, and villanelle, to the lyric measures of the 
Venusian. The version of Oarm. i. 23, “ Vitas 
hinnuleo me similis, Chloe ”—though there may 
be some question whether it is right in preferring 
“ veris inhorruit Adventus foliis ” to “ vepris iu- 
horruit Ad ventum foliis ”—is admirably arch and 
Horatian ; and it is a treat to accompany our old 
“ brother of the angle ”—Red Spinner—“ a-trout- 
ing in Tasmanian waters.” Apart from the gossip 
about baits, and rods, and Australian trout and; 
grayling, it is gratifying to learn that the charm 
of English fruit and flowere is prized and realised 
by him in preference to the novelty of “ gumtree 
scenery.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ORIGINAL DRAFT” OF THE “ CHRISTIAN 
YEAR.” 

London : Nov. 12,1877. 


The first edition of the Christian Year was 
lublished in 1825. The MS. reproduced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock is dated 1822 by Mr. Keble himself. 
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1. It may fairly be presumed to represent the 
draft of the poems that first approved itself to the 
author at that date. 

2. The alterations in the later (published) 
edition appear to have been made, in mauy in¬ 
stances, not on poetical grounds, but on grounds 
connected with the motive of publication. 

3. In some variations it appears morally certain 
that Mr. Keble had not the earlier version by him 
when he prepared the edition for publication. 

4. The earlier date very probably distinguishes 
the poems as being fresh from the hand of the 
poet—his original idea. 

5. It is true that not all, but only a large pro¬ 
portion of, the poems comprised in the Christian 
Year appear in this MS., but the interest of the 
publication is in proportion to the number of 
poems included, regardless of some being left out, 
and all the chief favourites appear to be there. 

The Collator of the MS. 


A BABYLONIAN" CALENDAR. 

London : Nov. 10,1877. 

At the present season of the year, when there 
commences an annual inundation of almanacs and 
calendars for the coming year, it may be of interest 
to some of the readers of the Academy to be initi¬ 
ated into the secrets of a calendar of the ancient 
Babylonian empire. Some few months ago I had the 
good fortune to discover among the cuneiform tab¬ 
lets in the British Museum a large and beautifully- 
written Babylonian tablet containing a calendar 
of ten months of the year. Unfortunately, the 
whole of the first and last months of the year 
is lost; and this is much to be regretted, as they 
would have been of great interest if preserved. 

Although the greater portion of this tablet is 
written in the semi-mystic Akkadian ideographs, it 
was apparently compiled during the later Baby¬ 
lonian empire—that is, the period from the acces¬ 
sion of Nabupalassar, in b.c. 025, to the fall of the 
kingdom in b.c. 639, when the Persians captured 
Babylon. At the foot of the reverse of the tablet 
is a docket which is much mutilated, but for¬ 
tunately there remains the name of the compiler 
of the document. The name of this Babylonian 
Zadkiel is ^ 

Nabu-daian-ya, “ Nebo [is] my judge,” 
and he bears the title of Jjjj, 

HHfi, bisak-Nabu, “ the interpreter of Nebo/ 
From this he appears to have been an official of 
the great Temple of Nebo at Borsippa, the ruins 
of which are now marked by the Birs Nimrud 
mound, situated at a short distance from the main 
group of the ruins of Babylon. 

This man, Naburdaian-ya, appears to have been 
the acting astrologer or magician to the Baby¬ 
lonian Court, and to have been learned in all the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans; and to him we are in¬ 
debted for a most interesting insight into the life 
of the Babylonians. 

The decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions 
has brought out one very prominent fact with 
regard to Babylonian Semitic culture—namely, the 
great extent to which the Semitic rulers of the 
land were indebted to their predecessors, the non- 
Semitic Akkadians, for their mythology, arts 
and sciences. One of the most marked character¬ 
istics of that complex group of nations denomi¬ 
nated Turanian, and, in fact, the one common 
factor, is the belief in magic in its various forms. 
The belief in good and evil luck attached to 
certain days or certain localities is found in al¬ 
most every branch. The Chinese superstition of 
fung shui — i.e. “ wind and water ’’—influences a 
great deal of the daily life of the native of the 
Celestial empire. Similar beliefs are current 
among all the branches of the vast Tartar race. 
Among the Turks it has been to some extent in¬ 
fluenced by the creed of Islam. In Babylonia, 
under the non-Semitic Akkadian rule, the domi¬ 
nant creed was the fetish worship, with all its 


ritual of magic and witchcraft; and when the 
Semites conquered the country, the old learning of 
the laud became the property of the priests and 
astrologers, and the Akkadian language the Latin 
of the empire. This being the case, it is not 
astonishing that we find the greater portion of 
this tablet written in the Akkadian, not only in 
ideographic groups, but in full phonetic form in 
many cases. 

Corresponding to the dies festus of the Romans, 
we have two equivalents given in the Calendar, 
both of which are written in Akkadian ; the first 

of these is V 

SEGIDA.— i.e. “it is fortunate”—and of which 
the Semitic equivalent is yum magam, “a holy 
day.” Another equivalent of this day was 

V «tT, UD ‘ SE-GA—that i 

literally, “ a white day.” We also have the same 
day called UD.KHI-GA, which the Semitic 
equivalent was yum tabu, “ the good day,” the 
Heb. 3!D'D1', or dies festus. The dies nefastus 
was expressed by the negative prefix V- before 
any of the above groups: as ^ 

>-|y “ one is not fortunate.” 

It is curious to notice that while this system of 
lucky and unlucky days was current in the Tigro- 
Euphrates valley an almost similar system was 
current in the Nile basin, as has been shown by 
M. Chabas in his small work on the Egyptian 
Calendar. In the Egyptian system the luck 
attached to certain days was divided into three 
grades—namely, “ very fortunate,” the symbol of 

which waB J J J, the symbol neter, good, re¬ 
peated thrice, once for each of the three portions 
of the twenty-four hours—i.e., morning, noon, and 
night—each being fortunate; the moderately for¬ 
tunate period, which always constituted a happy 
medium and harbour of refuge for the astrologer or 

magician, was symbolised by U thrice re¬ 
peated ; while the most evil period was marked 
by the sign which expresses the idea of 

opposition. 

In both the Egyptian and Babylonian system 
we find the oracle attempt to trick the fates in 
giving half the day as fortunate; for example, the 
sixth day of the month Ab, the fifth month of the 
year, is said to be “ half the day fortunate,” which 
to some extent corresponds to the Egyptian 

J, in which the first third of the twenty- 

four hours—that is the night—is unfortunate, the 
remainder of the time good, and against which 
the note is “ do not leave thy house before sunrise.” 

I will now give a translation, as far as possible, 
of some of the most interesting of the months, 
noticing in each the remarkable points. The 
month lyar, “ the month of the propitious bull.” 
The first six days of the month are lost. 

"Day 

7. One has not good fortune. 

8. Tile omen is fortunate. 

9. Fish one eats, a burnt offering is made. 

10. A conception is fortunate. 

11. A conception is not fortunate. 

12. A firstling is fortunate. 

13. A 

14. A day of absolution. 

15. A 

16. A day of rest. 

17. Odb has not good fortune. 

18. Purification of the firstborn. 

19. An incantation is made. 

20. 

21. A day of rejoicing. 

22. A conception is fortunate. 

23. A deed is not fortunate. 

24. A day of rest, 

26. A wife is taken. 

26. A day of abstinence. 

The remainder of the month is too much oblite¬ 
rated to translate here. 


It is cui ious to notice the dedication of the 
month of Taurus to the omens relating to births, 
Ac. This calls to mind the Zend Avesta phrase' 
“ Holding the seed of bulls,” as a mark of great 
fertility. The word here rendered “ conception ” 
is budhinuv, which is evidently the Hebrew 
“the womb” (Isaiah xiii., 18), while a firstling, 
or firstborn, is bukiir- —the Hebrew 1133. This 
Calendar furnishes a curious notice of the priestlv 
law of purification. The eighteenth day is called 
zakut bukiir, purification—the Hebrew 7131—of 
the firstborn, which shows that there was some 
ceremonial purification required similar to that 
ordered in the Jewish code. The fourteenth day 
is called bislutuv, which is probably connected 
with the Hebrew ?D3, “to strip.” The sixteenth 
and twenty-fourth are days of cessation from 
work, called badhula ; we may compare the Hebrew 
root “to cease.” 

The third month of the year, the month 
vanu, or the “ month of the twins,” as it is some¬ 
times called, is fortunately perfect in all its days, 
although some of the passages are very obscure. 

Day 

1. One has not good fortune. 

2. One has not good fortune. 

3. An omon one judges evil approaches. 

4. One is not fortunate. 

6. Day of rest. 

6. A foundation is purchased, the deed is not valid. 

7. A feast day. 

8. One is not fortunate. 

9. A decree is good. 

10. One is not fortunate. 

11. One establishes a first-born, the house i« 

fortunate. 

12. One appoiuts a first-born, it is good. 

13. The omen is fortunate. 

14. One is not fortunate. 

15. A colossus one makos. 

16. Tho god is favourable. 

17. The goddess is not favourable. 

18. A proclamation-day. 

19. One has not good fortune. 

20. An eclipse of the sun. 

21. A foundation is made. 

22. Feast-day. 

23. One has not good fortune. 

24. The goddess is favourable. 

25. The god is not favourable. 

26. A wife is taken. 

27. The goddess is favourable. 

28. One is not fortunate. 

29. For a judgment is not good. 

30. A commemoration day. 

In this list there are three days which are curious 
to notice. The first one is the seventh day, 
which is called barttiv, “ a feast day,” a feminine 
derivative from the root m3, “ to eat,” Again, the 
eighteenth day is called ka-ar-zu, “ the proclama¬ 
tion day,” and affords an explanation of the 
passage in Daniel, v., 20, where the same root 
tT3 occurs. The passage is— 

“ Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed 
Daniel with scarlet, and put a chain of gold about his 
neck, and made a proclamation concerning him that 
he should be third ruler in the kingdom.” 

The proclamation-day evidently applies to the 
ceremonies to he observed during the eclipse re¬ 
corded on the twentieth day. The expression of 
the eclipse is antalu-samsi, “ darkness of the sun. 

The festivals of the month Tammuz are curious, 
but a description of these I shall reserve for 
the present. In the fifth month, Ab, there are 
a few days which are of interest. The second 
day is called Kisti, “ a festival,” perhaps akin to 
the Hebrew ND3, “an appointed period,” Prov. vitj 

20. The third day is called 
“ water of the eye,” which is explained in a sylla¬ 
bary bv bi-ki-tnv, “ lamentation.” Of the sixth 
day only one half is fortunate. The seventh day 
bears the note sakhat nesi, “destruction of the 
lion,” perhaps connected with the Isdnbar legend. 
This is all the more curious on account of this 
month being that of the sign Leo. lbs old 
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Akkadian name of this month was 

y T AB. AB. GAR. “ fire one makes,” 
and it was dedicated under the title of “ the 
month Ab ”—[the month] of the Lord of the 
wood of life. Here we have a trace of the 
old myth of Prometheus, and an insight into 
the fact that the production of fire among the 
primitive Akkadians was by means of friction 
of pieces of wood. This old name contains 
no evidence of the sign Leo; but that such 
a tradition was current is now shown by this 
dedication of the seventh day. The tenth day is 
called “the rest day of On la '’—that is, of the Moon 
goddess. On the twentieth day it was “ unfortu¬ 
nate to cross a river.” The twenty-fourth day 
bears the title Khi-di-tuv, “ an evil day,” and the 
next day the title of the “ festival of the eagle, 
the king of birds.” On the thirtieth day “ flesh 
is eaten." 

The next two months are Elul and Tisri; of 
the latter of these the first sixteen days are lost. 
The calendar of them is as follows:— 

Elul. 

Day 

1. 

2. One has good fortune. 

3. One has good fortune. 

4. One has not good fortune. 

5. One has good fortune. 

6. One has not good fortune. 

7. One has good fortune. 

8. A warrior is established. 

9. A field is measured. 

10. One has not good fortune. 

11. One has good fortune. 

12. One has not good fortune. 

13. An injurious day. 

14. Day of rest. 

15. One has good fortune. 

16. One has not good fortune. 

17. The tongue of a fish is eaten. 

18. A day of punishment. 

19. A day of abstinence. 

20. A day of chastisement. 

21. One is not fortunate. 

22. One is fortunate. 

23. One has not good fortune. 

24. The magician makes an incantation. 

25. 

(Remainder too much obliterated.) 

Month Tisri. 

(first sixteen days lost.) 

Day 

17. The moon is visible. 

18. One has not good fortune. 

19. A stronghold is taken. 

20. Eclipse of the sun. 

21. Holy day—fortunate. 

22. The king is fortunate. 

23. Fortunate, a king is appointed. 

24. One has not good fortune. 

25. Strengthening of the king. 

26. One has not good fortune. 

27. Flesh even bull’s flesh is oaten before the statues. 

28. 

29. Ajudgmont is holy. 

The month of Elul had as its Akkadian name 
“the month of the message of Istar.” In this 
month it is supposed that she went up to heaven 
to her father Anu, to consult as to punishing 
Ldubar. It is curious to note that the Talmudic 
writers say that Moses ascended Mount Sinai in the 
month Elul:—“ The Lord said unto Moses in the 
month Elul, Go up unto me on the mountain; and 
Moses went up,and received the second tablet at the 
end of forty days.” The series of penitential days 
m this month seems to mark it as a month of 
special preparation for some festivals which oc¬ 
curred early in the following month. It is there¬ 
fore greatly to be regretted that the early part 
of that month is lost. The greater portion of the 
month Elul was with the Jews a period of strict 
preparation for the Day of Atonement, and some 
wtmlar custom appears to have been prevalent in 
bebylonia. 

The eighth month, Marchesvau, has no festival 


or days of any importance in its calendar ; but in 
the ninth month, Kisleu, there are some points of 
great interest. 

Month Kisleu. 

Day 

1. One has good fortune. 

2. One has not good fortune. 

3. Corn one-third of a mana he offers before the 

statue. 

4. Ono has not good fortune. 

6. A day of rest ( bathulu). 

6. A judgment is taken. 

7. An omen, a feast day ( bartuv ). 

8. One has not good fortune. 

9. One has good fortune. 

10. One has not good fortune. 

11. One has good fortune. 

12. Food cooked they place before the statue. 

13. One has good fortune. 

14. One has not good fortune. 

20. Eclipse of the Sun. 

(Remainder unimportant.) 

The passage for the third day of this month is 
very curious, as it is evidently the offering of 
first fruits. It is thus written:— 

*11 ET 

seum. h raa - na iddina 

corn I of a mana he gives 

flf <T- 

i- ni za - lim. 

before the statue. 

On the twelfth day meat, apparently cooked, is 
placed before the figure. This is very curious, as it 
clearly shows the truth of the statements in the 
Apocryphal book of “Bel and the Dragon” as to 
the placing of food before the Babylonian idols. 

In the remainder of the tablet there are some 
few points to be noticed, but I will reserve these 
for future publication, and until I have been en¬ 
abled to give a closer study to this important 
document. 

This one tablet has furnished a very moderate 
example of what might be gained by a "systematic 
exploration of the ruins of Babylonia, and it 
most strongly indicates the importance of attempt¬ 
ing to gain more from those sites, either by public 
or private enterprise. W. St. C. Bose a wen. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Satubday, November 17.—3 r.M. Physical. 

Monday, November 19.—8 r.M. British Architects. 

Tuesday, November 20.—7.45 r.M. Statistical: Inaugural 
Address, by G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., President. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “The Progress of 
Steam Shipping.” 

8 r.M. Colonial Institute : “ Indian Famines," by J. H. 
Elliot. 

8.30 p.m. Ecological: “ Contributions to the Ornithology of 
the Philippines," II., by the Marqnis of Tweeddalo; 
“ On a Collection of Birds from Eoa, Friendly Islands,” 
by Dr. O. Finsch ; " On the Taenia of the Rhinoceros 
of the Sunderbunds, Plagio/aenin gijantm and “ On 
the Anatomy of the Chinese Water Deer, Ilydropates 
itiermit," by Prof. A. H. Garrod. 

Wednesday, November 21. — 7 r.M. Meteorological: “On the 
general Character and principal Sources of Yariatiou 
iu the Weather at any Part of a Cyclone or Anti¬ 
cyclone,” by the Hon. R. Abereromby ; “ The ‘ Arched 
Squalls' of the Neighbourhood of the Trade Winds,” by 
Capt. A. SellUck ; “ On a remarkable Barometric Oscil¬ 
lation on January 30,187G,” by R. IT. Scott. 

8 r.M. Society of Arts : Opening Meeting. 

Thursday, November 22.—8.30 p.m. Royal. 

Friday, November 23.—8 p.m. Quekett: “On a new British 
Sponge,” by J. G. Waller. 


SCIENCE. 

“the child,” bt ploss. 

Das Kind tn Brauch und Sitte der Volker. 
Anthropologischc Studien. Von Dr. H. 
H. Ploas. (Stuttgart: Auerbach, 1876.) 
{First Notice .) 

Dr. Ploss’s monograph on The Child at 
once takes its place among the handbooks 
of the Science of Culture. Its plan is to 
bring together and discuss in a systematic 
way the ideas and habits of all nations as 


to the birth and early treatment of their 
offspring. How have different peoples 
come to fix their various mles for the diet¬ 
ing, clothing, cradling, carrying, doctoring, 
naming, consecrating, diverting, and teach¬ 
ing of children, and which ways are best 
for the public welfare P Here are two sets 
of enquiries, which are too generally carried 
on separately, as though one belonged, so 
to speak, to the Anthropological Institute, 
and the other to the Social Science Con¬ 
gress. Dr. Ploss’s work is to be commended 
for the way in which the ethnological and 
practical sides are worked together and 
made to throw light on one another. He is, 
no doubt, right also iu following the prin¬ 
ciple that all such customs had originally a 
practical intention, however absurd the pur¬ 
pose or the way of carrying it out may 
seem from our point of view. It so happens 
that the treatment of babies, being every¬ 
where in the conservative hands of grand¬ 
mothers and old nurses, has to an ex¬ 
treme degree kept np archaic ideas, 
even in modem Europe. It is the 
old wives who, in spite of the doctors' 
protests, still swaddle infants in Germany 
like live mummies, to prevent their growing 
crooked. It is they who give the children 
medicine to prevent their being ill, and keep 
up the use of nostrums which curious en¬ 
quirers may trace back through the Middle 
Ages to Hippokrates and Galen, and wonder 
how old they were then. Nations, dynas¬ 
ties, faiths, may rise and fall, bnt old wives' 
tales hold on. Sometimes, indeed, a new 
name and adaptation is fitted to the old idea, 
as when the Three Fates or Norns give np to 
the “ Three Maries ” the task of spinning 
the child’s thread of life ; but there need not 
even be this change—in Albanian folklore 
the three classic Moirai (Mire) still deal out 
its destiny. Of all the many relics of early 
religion mentioned in the present book, per¬ 
haps none carries us so far back into the 
region of primitive animism as the Swiss 
peasant custom when a mother dies in child¬ 
birth, of putting a pair of shoes into her coffin 
that she may come back for six weeks to tend 
the child, for else she may appear and com¬ 
plain that she has to walk barefoot through 
the thistles and thorns. If mother and 
child both die, they give her needle and 
thread and soap, that she may do her sew¬ 
ing and washing for it. North-American 
Indians or South Sea Islanders could hardly 
go beyond this, or do it with much clearer 
intent. If, then, ideas so ancient can be 
kept up in the midst of modern cnltnred 
nations, how much farther may the nursery 
customs of the barbarians have carried on 
unbroken clues to guide our minds back 
into the prehistoric world. 

The plan of looking for practical pur¬ 
pose at the origin of every custom is parti¬ 
cularly applicable to those which may have 
been at first sanitary rules settled by 
habit for the public benefit, bat which now 
present themselves under the more solemn 
aspect of sacred rites, and are even claimed 
as enjoined on man by divine revelation. 
On these customs our author, in his double 
capacity of physician and ethnologist, gives 
an opinion of some weight. Thus, he in¬ 
sists on the hygienic usefulness of the widely- 
distributed customs and ordinances as to 
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the separation and purification of mothers 
(chap. iii.). North and South Americans, 
Polynesians, Tatars, African Negroes, are 
alike in having as to this matter severe 
rules severely enforced, though they often 
can give no further reason for them than 
ancestral tradition, and fear that harm would 
come if they were set aside. From the 
similarity of the rules ordained in the great 
Old World religions, such as Brahmanism 
and Parsism on the Aryan side, and Juda¬ 
ism and Mohammedanism on the Semitic 
side, it can hardly be doubted that what 
the law-givers of these faiths did was to 
adopt, with more or less modification, an 
already existing customary law, re-enacting 
it under new religious sanction. It is curious 
to notice how nearly this particular group 
of social rules has disappeared, at any rate 
as express ordinances, from Christendom, 
where little is left except a few popular super¬ 
stitions and the rite of “ churching,” which 
is the scarcely recognisable descendant of 
the Jewish purification. Another wide-lying 
custom, familiar to us from its forming part 
of the Levitical law, is circumcision, but the 
study of its distribution over the world 
makes it probable that here again we have a 
case of a prehistoric custom being adopted 
into national law (chap. xiv.). There is no 
reason to assume its first origin even in 
Egypt, the country where its earliest traces 
appear in the great Old World district it 
now occupies. How it reached Australia, 
Fiji, perhaps even South America, before 
Europeans visited these countries, or whether 
.it was invented there, there is no evidence. 
But as to the reason of it, there is a fair case 
in favour of those who agree with Dr. Ploss 
that it was adopted from belief in its being 
a practically beneficial operation. At any 
rate, those who find in it the more mystic 
purpose of a symbol or a sacrifice must find 
it harder to explain why as such it has come 
to prevail over so large and distant regions. 

Among customs derived from early stages 
of culture in Europe one deserves especial 
notice, which probably dates back far beyond 
the cromlechs and dolmens. Though the 
memory of its original purpose may be lost 
among the peasants who keep it up, it may 
etill bo interpreted among the tribes of the 
savage and barbaric world, to whom it 
properly belongs. This is the practice 
of deforming the skulls of infants (chap. xiv.). 
Within the last generation or so, medical 
observers have put on record its extensive 
prevalence in France, the custom of Nor¬ 
mandy being for the nurses to give the 
baby’s skull the approved sugar-loaf shape 
by means of bandages and a tight cap, 
while in Brittany the long shape of the new¬ 
born child’s head is disapproved of, and 
pressure is applied to make it round. This 
latter appears to have been the old Swiss 
custom, to judge from a passage in the 
seventeenth-century Hebammenbiichlein of 
Muralt:—“ As soon as the nurse has the 
child on her lap she looks it all over to see 
if it is well shaped, then gives its little head 
the round form, and puts on a scarlet fur 
and cap to preserve it.” It is interesting to 
find the nurses not only shaping the babies’ 
skulls, but shaping them to different types 
in different districts. One is reminded of 
the two contrasted portraits in Wilson’s 


Prehistoric Man, representing heads from 
two tribes of North-West America, one (the 
Newattee) shaped into a cone, the other 
(the Chinook) with the forehead flattened 
and broadened so that the unfortunate child 
looks in front like an aggravated case of 
water on the brain. So in New Caledonia 
some tribes prefer a long-head and others 
a flat-head type, and compel the infants’ 
plastic little skulls to grow accordingly. 
This difference of opinion as to the desirable 
form of skull helps to explain the origin of 
the custom, as having arisen from the type 
of the dominant race being artificially pro¬ 
duced or exaggerated. On this supposition 
we should expect to find, as we actually do, 
flat-headed or round-headed conquerors and 
nobles set up as models indifferent districts. 
Such a state of things is well shown among 
the Flathead Indians, who enslave the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes with undistorted skulls ; the 
children of these captives are not allowed to 
have their skulls bandaged in the cradle 
so as to imitate the badge of nobility, and 
even white men are despised for having 
round heads like slaves. Just as naturally 
the Durses in Turkey in the sixteenth 
century, as the famous surgeon Vesalius 
mentions, gave the children bullet-heads, 
and among the Asiatic population of Con¬ 
stantinople it seems to be done still. The 
motive popularly assigned is that a round 
head suits best for wearing a turban, but 
the real reason probably lies much deeper, 
in the imitation of the round skulls of 
the conquering Tatar race. The details 
which show how large a part of mankind 
have habitually practised cranial deforma¬ 
tion suggest the question whether any 
nations have been perceptibly injured by it. 
There are remarkable cases to the contrary, 
such as that of the Chinooks, whose mon¬ 
strous deformation is said not to increase 
the mortality of the children, or even to pre¬ 
vent their growing up fully to the savage 
level of strength, bravery, and cleverness. 
On the other hand, travellers have set down 
some races with compressed skulls as ex¬ 
ceptionally stupid. It is more to the pur¬ 
pose that in modern France medical ob¬ 
servers, such as Foville and Lunier, have 
noticed among the insane an unusual 
proportion of patients with artificially dis¬ 
torted skulls, and have also remarked a pre¬ 
valence of mental disease in those districts 
where the nurses still most persistently keep 
up the practice of skull-shaping. 

Edward B. Tvlor. 


Unedirlc Lateinischc Gedichte. Yon Emil 
Baehrens. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1877.) 
The forty-eight pages of this little book are a 
real addition to the history of Latin litera¬ 
ture. They contain (1) an hexameter poem of 
290 lines, on the incestuous passion of a man 
called Perdica for his mother; (2) three 
poems which certainly, one which probably, 
belong to Tiberianus, a poet of the fourth 
century of our era; (3) the Pervigilium 
Veneris. The work, as will be seen from 
this third addition, is not accurately entitled 
unedited poems; for everyone is familiar 
with the Pervigilium. But scholars have 
reason to be grateful to Dr. Baehrens for 
introducing to their knowledge a poem so 


interesting in every way as the Aegritudo 
Perdicae, and the two short lyrics Amnis Hal 
inter arua ualle fusus frigida, and Ales dm 
madidis grauata pennis. The editor is lucky 
indeed to have found so able a coadjutor as 
Mr. E. M. Thompson, of the British Mu- 
seum, who transcribed for him from Harl. 
3685, a paper MS. of the fifteenth century, 
the first, third, fourth, and fifth of the 
poems. In the second, the least interesting 
of the series, the Versus Plat unis de <ko, 
which Haupt was the first to edit from a 
MS. at Vienna, Dr. Baehrens has collated 
three new and earlier MSS., a wealth of 
material greatly out of proportion to the in¬ 
trinsic value of the composition. 

The Aegriludo Perdicae ranks with the 
poems of Dracontius, which like it have only 
within the last few years seen the light". 
Like Dracontius, its author must have been 
an African, a member of the group of which 
Claudian was the most celebrated repre¬ 
sentative, and which included a number 
of less distinguished names, Coronatns Felix 
Florentinus Luxorius Modestinus Penta- 
dius Regianus Reposianus. This school of 
poets was especially connected with Car¬ 
thage, which Florentinus in his panegyric of 
Thrasamund (Riese, Anihol. Lat., 376, v. 32) 
describes as— 

“ Carthago studiis, Carthago ornata magistral 
The prosodial peculiarities of these African 
poets are familiar to the readers of Dracon¬ 
tius : they combine much care in the struc¬ 
ture of the verse— i.e. in the management of 
the caesnra and the avoidance of elision of 
any but short syllables—with great licences 
in quantity, especially in the final syllables. 
To me the writer of the Aegritudo seems, on 
the whole, more careful than Dracontius; 
many passages which the MS. presents in a 
corrupt form are capable of easy alteration: 
and in this respect the editor leaves a great 
deal to be done, though his own short¬ 
comings have to some extent been made up 
by a clever coadjutor, Prof. E. Rohde. 

The poem is interesting in one way not 
very novel. The mother of the unfortunate 
Perdica determines on a consultation of 
doctors; and a passage of considerable 
descriptive merit, 140-173, is devoted to a 
diagnosis of the case. All the organs pass 
successively in review ; the heart, the pulse, 
the liver, the spleen; a perplexing absence 
of derangement in the functions puzzles an 
Hippocrates of long experience; and it « 
only when the sudden arrival of the object 
of his passion sets Perdica’s pulse violent .y 
throbbing that the cause is seen to be love, 
and the case is dismissed as out of the pro¬ 
vince of medicine. Poor Perdica, when t e 
doctors have failed, and a congress of han 
some matrons is found powerless to d 1Ter ^ 
his passion, at last succumbs, and dying 
prays to fortune that on his tomb mnv e 
inscribed, “ Here lies Perdica, and with Dim 
Love slain.” R- ElUS ' 
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Veqetable Bemains in the Berlin Egypt‘j in ^ ' 

—there are published in the Zettsch r» J 
Ethnologie, under the editorship of I r03 V,“fired 
and Ascherson, the notes of a lecture d ^ 
some years ago on the above by the Js 
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Iiraun, of Berlin. The inducement to take up 
this subject was supplied by the discoveries made 
by Heer that the flax found in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings does not belong to the now generally 
cultivated species Linum usitatissimum, L., but 
to L. auguslifolium, Iluds., a species which is 
not cultivated now, but may be found growing 
wild in this country, France, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean region. As I leer is inclined from several 
reasons to believe in the African origin of the 
cultivation of this inhabitant of the lake-dwellings, 
it was an interesting question to solve whether 
the flax cultivated in ancient Egypt was the same 
as that of the lake-dwellings. The material for this 
investigation in the Berlin Museum was anything 
but extensive, only three seeds of Linum being found, 
and it was not even certain that these were genuine 
remains. One, however, belonged to L. auynsti- 
folium, and the other two to L. humile, Mill. (L. 
usitatissimum, var. crepitans, Schiibl. and Mar¬ 
tens). As they were found mixed in so small a 
quantity with the seeds of two cultivated plants, 
Lactuca satica and Niyella satica, it was supposed 
that they might have belonged to weeds growing 
among these cultivated plants. This did not 
look promising'. The occurrence of Linum humile 
was, however, interesting, as this species is the 
only one of that genus cultivated in Abyssinia, 
where, Schimper tells us, the fruits are used as 
food by the poor classes, and also as a lenten food, 
l’rof. Braun thought it not improbable, all things 
considered, that this was the form cultivated in 
ancient Egypt. The doubt on this point may 
be soon solved, since old Egyptian seeds of Linum 
ure known to exist in the Museum of Bulaq. 
This is only one of the many interesting cases 
dealt with in the course of the memoir. 

A New Parasitic Chlorochytrium. —Prof. E. 
l’erceval 'Wright describes in vol. xxvi. of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy “a 
new species of parasitic green Alga belonging to 
the genus Chlorochytrium of Cohn.” In it we have 
another occurrence of the remarkable and ex¬ 
tremely rare phenomenon of a chlorophyll-con¬ 
taining thallophyte leading a parasitic life. Prof. 
Cohn, of Breslau, discovered in 1872 the first 
chlorophyllaeeous endophyte living in the inter¬ 
cellular spaces of the parenchvme of Lemna tri- 
sulca, and on this plant the genus Chlorochytrium 
was founded. Prof. Wright, of Dublin, has now 
discovered what he supposes to be another 
species of this genus as yet undescribed living 
in the substance of Schizonema fronds, and 
in the paper above quoted details the results of 
his investigations into its life-history. It may 
first be observed that the patience and labour 
bestowed on this investigation are to be valued 
apart from the result. Nothing, however, can be 
clearer, on Prof. Wright's own showing, than that 
the plant he describes is no chlorochytrium ac¬ 
cording to Cohn's diagnosis. We do not for one 
moment doubt the accuracy of Prof. Wright’s 
observations so far as they go; but when his 
plant, as he himself plainly states, is dis¬ 
tinguished from Cohn's by a “ totally different 
process of the formation of the zoospores, and 
the occurrence of larye and small zoospores ’’ 
(the italics are ours), surely something more than 
* specific difference is present. As to this matter 
of large and small zoospores, “ the true signifi¬ 
cance of this fact ” Prof. Wright is “at present 
unable to determine.” Many things are, of course, 
possible, and we have neither desire nor space to 
speculate on the probability of their conjugating 
besides fulfilling the function of vegetative repro¬ 
duction. We will mention only one suggestive 
instance, that of Ulothrix zonula, which produces 
macrozoospores and microzoospores, the latter of 
W'hioh conjugate among themselves, but the 
former never, nor the one kind with the other, 
while both under favourable circumstances 
are capable of the asexual reproduction of 
Iho mother plant. Now, in this case of Chloro¬ 
chytrium may not some of these forms of 
conjugation take place P This important point 


was not cleared up. It would be fortunate if 
Prof. Wright himself discovered the true solution 
of this question. At present the value which the 
paper appears to have is as a partial description of 
the life-history of what seems to be a yet undo- 
scribed plant. 

A Fossil Peronospora of the Palaeozoic Aye. —Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith describes in the Gar¬ 
dener’s Chronicle of October 20 the remains of a 
fungus found growing in the vascular bundles of a 
Lepidotlendron from the coal measures. The name he 
gives to it is Peronosporit.es ant.iquarius, and he 
thinks it probably “ one of the simple primordial 
plants of the great family of fungi," and connects 
with it various speculations which seem to have 
some connexion with the theory of evolution. 
There are given two woodcuts representing it. 
The history of the case, I understand, is this. Mr. 
Carruthers, the Keeper of the Department of 
Botany of the British Museum, discovered some 
years ago the fungus in question, and having care¬ 
fully examined it and shown it to Dr. Rostalinski, 
both these gentlemen were of opinion that it be¬ 
longed to the genus Pythium, for which there 
exist very good reasons in the shape of the swell¬ 
ings occurring in the mycelium. It was figured 
roughly bv Mr. Carruthers in his printed Presi¬ 
dential Address to the Geologists' Association, 
delivered on November.'!, 1870—of which fact I fail 
to find nny notice in Mr. Smith’s paper. There is 
very little doubt that sullicient characters are 
exhibited by the fungus to justify our placing it in 
the Peronosporeae or the allied order Sapro- 
leynieae, since the round bodies are clearly 
oospores and their arrangement exactly like 
that at present obtaining in these orders. 
The one great point which Mr. Smith believes he 
has discovered is that of the existence of fossil 
zoospores in the fossil oospores. lie has figured 
them, and thus we have his views on this ques¬ 
tion plainly stated. Let us take the second draw¬ 
ing (fig. 08). The oospore nearest the top of that 
draw ing is purely imaginary, as 1 can testify from 
having seen the specimens, and, indeed, looks as if 
Mr. Smith had figured it as it ought to be for the 
sake of illustration; but this solution cannot be 
adopted, since the oospore i3 placed within the 
tissues. What suggested the presence of zoospores 
are various fragmentary markings seen on or in 
the oospores, perhaps caused by the drving-up and 
contraction of the contents, or perhaps by acciden¬ 
tal ruptures of the cell-membrane. These mark¬ 
ings are far too thick to be the slender cell- 
walls of zoospores, as they at present occur. The 
only way I can see in which Mr. Smith 
might make this fact valuable to the Darwinian 
theory is by supposing the difficulties to be con¬ 
tended with in the “ struggle for existence ” to 
have been then so formidable to zoospores as to 
necessitate the precaution of their fortifying them¬ 
selves with very thick walls ! I do not see that 
there was any particular necessity for Mr. Smith's 
introducing Prof, de Bury, but if the thing was to 
be done, it might have been done correctly. Mr. 
Smith states that Prof, de Bary places the Sapro- 
leynieae among the Alyae, while “ other botanists 
place the Saprolegnieae among true fungi.” Con¬ 
sidering the amount of opposition which Mr. 
Smith has on various occasions publicly shown to 
Prof, de Bary in the matter of the potato-fungus 
(Phytophthora infestans), one Would have thought 
him to be so well acquainted with the details of 
Prof, de Barv's memoir as not to require to be 
reminded of the following words on page 8:—“ I 
refer to the Sajiroleyuieae, fungi which for the 
most part live in water.” Since then Prof, de 
Bary has published nothing altering this. 

[George Murray.] 

Movements of an Aquatic Submerged Plant .— 
M. llodier bins recently made some interesting ob¬ 
servations on the rhythmical movements of a well- 
known water plant, Ceratophyllum demersum. The 
branches of this plant present two different 
aspects. Sometimes the whorls are very close 


to each other, the internodes being very short, 
and the leaves of the consecutive whorls, resting 
on each other, make with the stem a very acute 
angle, and forming a compact mass. In other cases 
the internodes are elongated, the whorls more 
distant, and the leaves become more and more 
nearly at right-angles to the stem, until at length 
some of them actually point downwards. It is 
this last form which displays in the most striking 
manner the movements here described. Taking 
the axis at the moment when it is nearly erect, it 
is seen to bond regularly, curving more and more, 
for about six hours, when it roaches its maximum 
of flexion ; then, straightening itself more slowly, 
it resumes its original position in about twelve 
hours. It next bends in a direction opposite to 
its first flexion, and in four hours it attains its 
maximum of inverse flexion, resuming its erect 
position again in four hours. The total duration 
of a revolution is hence about twenty-six hours. 
Thus, a young branch is vertical at 0 a.m., attains 
its maximum of flexion at noon, is again perfectly 
erect at midnight, attains its maximum inverse 
flexion at 4 a.m., and is again vertical at 8 a.m., 
&c. If examined carefully under favourable con¬ 
ditions, it is seen that the movement of flexion 
takes place first in the higher or younger inter¬ 
nodes, advancing thence with diminished in¬ 
tensity from above downwards; while, on the 
contrary, the movement of erection commences 
with the lower or older, and.ends with the upper 
internodes. The oscillations continue very ap¬ 
parent during several days, diminishing usually at 
the end of a certain time. Light does not appear 
to have nny influence on the movements, which 
were carried on with equal vigour when the 
light was partially or entirely cut off, when it 
was thrown, by means of a mirror, from the oppo¬ 
site direction, or when it was made to pass through 
red glass. M. Rodier wa 3 unable to detect that 
the leives have any motion of their own, inde¬ 
pendent of that of the stem. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Annales de. T Observatoire de Paris, publiees par 
U. T. Le Verrier. Memoires. Tome XIV.—This 
is the last volume of the Annals prepared under 
Le Vender's own superintendence, the print¬ 
ing of which was nearly finished at his death. It 
contains his tables of Uranus and of Neptune, and 
completes the great undertaking on which he was 
engaged during his life, and which is now fortu¬ 
nately left to us and to posterity as a finished 
work. Besides these concluding chapters of Le 
Vender's masterly “ Recherches Astronomiques,” 
the volume contains some other memoirs of great 
value and interest. In his “ Recherches sur la 
comete periodic)ue de d'Arrest,” Leveau commu¬ 
nicates the results of his t roublesome investigations 
of the motion of D'Arrest's comet during the four 
revolutions which it has made since its discovery 
in 1851. The ephemerides prepared by Villarceau 
had, in 1857, led to the rediscovery of the comet 
by Maclear at the Cape of Good Hope. The dis¬ 
cussion of the observations of the two apparitions, 
however, did not allow Villarceau to obtain ele¬ 
ments which were quite free from uncertainty, 
and this uncertainty affected considerably the 
calculations of the large perturbations produced 
in the comet's motion by the proximity of 
Jupiter during the period from 185!) to 
18(52. At its next return to perihelion in 
1804, for which Villarceau had given predic¬ 
tions, the comet was so unfavourably placed that it 
was not seen; and now Leveau undertook the further 
investigation of the perturbations and the prepara¬ 
tion of an ephemeris for the following apparition 
of the comet in 1870. The proper combination of 
the results of the observations of this latter year 
with those of the two former apparitions for the 
determination of a definitive system of elements 
has demauded very troublesome calculations. Fcr 
the corrections of the elements could not be deter¬ 
mined by the ordinary methods, since the varia¬ 
tions of the great perturbations produced by 
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Jupiter were of the same order os the variations 
of the elements, and Leveau therefore repeated 
the calculations of the large perturbations between 
July 1850 and August 18(53, for six hypothetical 
variations of Villarceau’s elements. The moderate 
perturbations between August 1863 and October 
1869 could be assumed to be the same for all 
these variations, and in this way Leveau de¬ 
rived seven sets of elements for 1860, which 
strictly corresponded to Villarceau's elements 
for 1851, and their six hypothetical varia¬ 
tions. The comparison of the results of the 
observations of 1870 with the places computed 
from the seven sets of elements led then to a 
series of equations of condition, which, joined to 
those which Villarceau had derived from the 
observations of 1851 and 1867, furnished a system 
of equations for the determination of the correc¬ 
tions of the elements. The new system of ele¬ 
ments which Leveau has thus deduced repre¬ 
sents the observations of the three apparitions 
very fairly, and it has served in the succeeding 
calculations and in the preparation of the ephe- 
meris of the comet during its apparition in the 
resent year. The comet was found on July 

near the predicted place, and the observa¬ 
tions are, perhaps, not yet closed. Leveau’s 
memoir shows that the further prosecution of the 
investigations connected with D’Arrest's comet is 
in most competent hands.—In a memoir, “ Exposd 
de la mdthode de Hahsen pour le calcul des per¬ 
turbations spdciales des petites planetes,” M. 
Perigaud does good service to readers who have 
some difficulty in studying Hansen’s papers in the 
original, by furnishing a fair and clear account of 
Hansen’s method for computing special perturba¬ 
tions.—The “Remarques historiques et critiques 
sur les observations faites au Perou de la distance 
de 1'tHoile f d'Orion au Zenith, par Bouguer,” 
are of considerable interest for the history of 
the expedition to Peru, as they throw additional 
light upon the geodetic operations of the French 
Academicians in their celebrated expedition to the 
equator, and upon the causes of the dissensions and 
disputesbetween Bouguer and LaCondamine which 
in the middle of the last century agitated the 
French Academy of Sciences.—In the last memoir 
of the volume, “ Description du groupe des 
Pleiades et mesures micromtitriques des positions 
relatives des principals dtoiles qui le composent,” 
0. Wolf furnishes a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the Pleiades. lie has accu¬ 
rately determined the relative positions for 1874 
of seventy-nine of the brighter stars in reference 
to Alcyone. The comparison of the places of 
fifty-two of these stars with their corresponding 
places in the Catalogue of Bessel for 1840 tends 
to confirm the inference previously drawn—that 
these stars move together in a group. A general 
catalogue provides the approximate places and 
estimations of magnitude of 571 stars which are 
visible in a telescope of thirty-one centimetres 
(«* 12*2 in.) aperture within a space of nine 
minutes of time extent in right ascension, and 
ninety minutes of arc in declination. The memoir 
is accompanied by an excellent map of the 
Pleiades, showing the positions of 625 stars and 
representations of the large patches of nebulosity 
discernible within the group. 

In a paper supplementary to the Parliamentary 
" Report by the Astronomer Royal on the Tele¬ 
scopic Observations of the Transit of Venus 1874, 
&c.” (vide Academy, October 20, p. 389), the 
Astronomer Royal has communicated to the 
Royal Astronomical Society the value of the 
solar parallax which is deducible from the tele¬ 
scopic observations of the British Expedition 
when the results are combined in a general system 
of equations. It is probable that in future dis¬ 
cussions the legitimacy of the adopted reductions 
of the various observed phases will be called in 
question. It is sufficient here to state the Astro¬ 
nomer Royal's last value of the mean solar parallax, 
which is 8"*754, corresponding to a distance of 
03,876,000 miles. 


The discovery of a new planet on October 2, 
mentioned on page 390, has turned out to be 
merely a rediscovery of the planet, No. 161, 
“ Athor.” But the vacant place, No. 175, has 
soon been filled by a new planet, “Idunna” 
(P “ Iduna"), fouud on October 13 by Peters, 
at Clinton, New York, and two further dis¬ 
coveries of new planets have been announced 
since—No. 176, on November 6, by Paul Henry, at 
Paris, and No. 177, on November 6, by Palisa, at 
Pola. 

Transits of the Shadow of Titan across the 
Disc of Saturn. —Possessors of good telescopes 
have now some excellent chances of making a 
few valuable and interesting, yet very simple, 
observations, by watching the passage of the 
shadow of Titan across the central meridian of 
the disc of Saturn, and by stating the time when 
they become doubtful whether the passage is 
taking place, and the time when they cease to 
doubt that it is past. The interval between these 
two times, or the duration of uncertainty, may 
amount to five or even ten minutes, yet the ob¬ 
servation, if made carefully and without bias, 
will give a most valuable result. On November 7 
the passage of the shadow was observed by 
Mr. Bazley at Hatherop Castle, Fairford, and by 
Mr. Gledkill at Mr. Crosslev’s observatory, Hali¬ 
fax, and the agreement of their estimates leaves 
nothing to be desired. The opportunities for 
making these observations are rare. Observers in 
England must be on the alert on 

Nov. 23 about 74 h. G. M. T. 

Dec. 9 „ 6) „ 

Dec. 25 „ 6J „ 

Jan. 10 „ 5 „ 

or they must wait till the year 1891, there being 
no other opportunity till then. Observers pro¬ 
vided with proper means for micrometrical 
measurements ought to do their best to measure 
the distance of the shadow from the major and 
minor axis of the ring during the passage. But 
even good eye-estimations of the distances of the 
shadow from the southern and northern limbs of 
Saturn at the time of mid-passage will be of 
value. 


PHILOLOGY. 


schneetoeiss and schnefweisse Wasche, due to the 
absence and presence of inflection. The difficult 
details of the accentuation of foreign words are 
fully and clearly set forth. 

Griechisch-Lateinisehes Etymologischcs Warier- 
buch. Von Alois Vanicek. (Leipzig.) This is 
really a second edition of a work which we 
noticed some years ago, Etymoloyisches Wbrter- 
buch der Lateinischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1874). But 
while the first edition comprised 256 pages only, 
the first volume of the second edition extends 
already to 660 pages. The author has added 
Greek to Latin etymologies, and he has likewise 
made his references to Sanskrit far more com- 
lete and perfect. He very modestly professes to 
o no more than to “ register the derivations of 
Greek and Latin words which are found in the 
works of Bopp, Corssen, Curtius, Fick, Helm, 
Miklosich, Mnx Miiller, in Boehtlingk and Roth's 
Dictionary and in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift.” Works of 
this kind, though they must be consulted with ac¬ 
tion, are extremely useful. Dr. Vanicek has done 
well in following the example of Curtius, and giv¬ 
ing, at the end of each article, the references in sup- 
ort of most of his etymologies. In that respect 
is work and Curtius' Greek Etymology are far 
more serviceable than Fick’s Dictionaries. A curious 
light is thrown on the difficulties under which Ber¬ 
man scholars—or, as we should say in Dr. Vanicek'} 
case, Slavonic scholars—labour while compiling 
these useful works. Dr. Vanicek confesses that 
in being moved from one small town to another 
as a schoolmaster, he lost his MS. containing all 
the references from letter A to N, pp. 1-442. Hr 
had no time to supply the loss, working probably 
under pressure, and he had, therefore, to leave 
that portion of the work less perfect than the 
rest. But what is still more curious is that a 
scholar, employed on so great and important sn 
undertaking, sliould not have been able to procun* 
a copy of Pott's Etymologische Forschungen ; nay. 
that till lately he should have been unable to buy 
a copy of Boehtlingk and Roth's Sanskrit Diction¬ 
ary, a work almost indispensable to every student 
of Comparative Philology. If with suoh scanty 
means such really useful results can be produced, 
would it not seem as if scholars, too, can be “ rich 
from the very want of wealth ” P 


Dr. A. Rassmann, the well-known student of 
the history of the national Germanic epic poetry, 
has made an important contribution to the subject 
in his latest work, Die Nijtunga Saga und das 
Nibelungenlied (Heilbronn : Henninger). He con¬ 
siders this Saga to be one of the most important 
documents for the history of the Germanic epos, 
and especially of the Nibelungenlied. The general 
results of his investigations are that the Niflunga 
Saga is based neither on the Nibelungenlied nor on 
the heroic poems of the Edda, but on the older 
songs which formed the basis of both. According 
to Dr. Rassmann the epos of the Nibelungs was 
first developed in the north of Germany—-iu Saxony 
—and afterwards modified in the south into the 
form of the existing Nibelungenlied. These 
modifications reacted afterwards on the older and 
more conservative tradition kept up in the north, 
and on this incorporation of the two the Niflunga- 
saga is based. 

Dr. Hermann Htjss has brought out a 
short treatise on German accentuation, Lehre vom 
Accent der deulschen Sprache (Altenburg), in 
which this important subject has, for the first time, 
received a full and adequate treatment. The 
logical character of German accentuation makes it 
peculiarly interesting to all philosophical students 
of language generally, as well as to special Ger¬ 
manists. From a purely practical point of view 
also, such a work is much needed, for, in spite of 
the simplicity of its general principles, German 
accentuation offers many difficulties of detail. 
Dr. Huss has been the first to notice and explain 
such nice distinctions as that between feuerroth, 
“ red with the colour of tire," and the purely in- 
tensilive feuerroth, and between die Wiische ist 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Zoological Society. —( Tuesday , November 6.) 

A. Grote, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. The Secretary 
read a Report on the additions that had been made 
to the Society's Menagerie during the months of June- 
July, August and September, 1877.—A letter «■ 
read from Mr. R. Trimen, containing remarks on he 
African species of Sarcidiornis.— A letter was r*ad 
from Mr. A. 0. Hume, containing some remarks no 
Mr. Howard Saunders’ recent paper on the Sterninsc. 
—The Secretary exhibited on the part of Mr. t"*o. 
Dawson Rowley an egg of Pauxis galeata, laid by a 
black hen.—Prof. W. H. Flower read a paper en¬ 
titled ‘*A farther Contribution to the Knowledge of the 
existing Ziphioid Whales of the Genus Mesoplodo«, 
containing a description of a skeleton and several 
skulls of Cetaceons of that genus from the seas of New 
Zealand.— A communication was read from Lieut.-O'l. 
R. H. Beddome, containing the descriptions of dree 
new species of reptiles from the Madras Presidency 
These it was proposed to call Oligodon trs ran- 
coricum, Gymnodactylus jcyporensis and Bufo tr/tvsn- 
coricus. —A communication was read from the Marq«» 
of Tweeddale, containing an account of a collection o 
birds made by Mr. A. H. Everett in the Island ot 
Luzon, Philippines. Three new species wore name 
Megiditrus ruficeps, Dicaeum xanthopygium and 0-rf 
cerca Kveretti. —Mr. D. G. Elliot read some remarks on 
Fetis tigrina, Erx.. and its synonymy, showing that r. 
mil is, F. Cuv., and F. macrura , Pr. Max., are identic* 
with that species.—Prof. Garrod read a paper on s*” 18 
points in the visceral anatomy of the rhinoceroso 
the Sundorbunds ( Rh. sondaicus). —A second com 
munication from Prof. Garrod contained a note on an 
anatomical peculiarity in certain storks.—Mr. L.l’' 
A. Smith read a paper in which he described so“>* 
shells from Lake Nyassa and a few marine spfc |e * 
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from the mouth of the Macusi River, near Quilinmne, 
on the East Coast of Africa.—A communication from 
Dr. O. Finsch contained the description of a new 
species of petrel from the Feejee Islands, which it was 
proposed to name Procellaria albigularis.- —A second 
communication from Dr. Finsch contained a Re¬ 
port on the collections of birds made during the 
vovage of H.M.S. Challenger at Tongatabu, the 
Fiji Islands, Api, New Hebrides, and Tahiti.-— 
31 r. Edward R. Alston read a supplementary note on 
rodents and marsupials from Duke of York Island 
and New Ireland. Macropus lugens, Aist., was show n 
to be a synonym of Halmaturus Brownii, Ramsay, 
while Mr. Ramsay’s Mus eehimyoides and ilf. musa- 
vora were respectively identical with Mus Brownii, and 
Uromys rufesccns of AlstOD.—A communication from 
-Mr. L. Taczanowski contained a supplementary list of 
birds collected in North-Western I’eru by .Messrs. 
Jelski and Stolamann. Two species were new-, and 
it was proposed to call them Ballus cypereti and Pene¬ 
lope albipennis. 


Entomologicai. Societi. — (Wednesday, November 7.) 
Prof. Wrstwood, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
MeLaehlan exhibited ten of the thirteen species of 
Lepidoptera collected by Captain Feilden and Mr. 
Hart in Grinnell Land, between 78° and 83° N. hit., 
during the recent Arctic Expedition. The Rev. A. E. 
Eiton also made some remarks upon Arctic insects.— 
Mr. Meldola exhibited a gynandromorphic spocimen 
of Pieris brassicae taken in Oxfordshire by Mr. J. B. 
Watson, and a five-winged specimen of Gonrpteryi 
rhamni, taken by Mr. J. Woodgato in Norfolk. Mr. 
H. Goss exhibited a gynandromorphic <r. rhamni, 
caught in Sussex.—Mr. J. W. Douglas exhibited a 
specimen of Polyphylla fullo, Linn., which was brought 
to England on a steamer from Antwerp. Mr. Douglas 
exhibited also examples of Tet'igometra impressopunc- 
tata, and Typhlocyha debilis taken at Sanderstead 
Downs, and a specimen of T. tenerrima. —Mr. Boyd 
exhibited a larTa of Pieris rapae which had been 
attacked by Microgastcr. —The President read notes 
on exotic Coleoptera, and exhibited specimens and 
drawings. — Mr. Wood-Mason made remarks upon 
stridulating crustaceans, and also announeod the dis¬ 
covery of stridulating apparatus in a Phasma. —Sir 
Sydney Saunders read a note on the specific identity 
of the Hampstead Atypus. Mr. F. Knock exhibited a 
male and female of this spider, and made remarks 
upon them.— Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse read a paper en¬ 
titled *' Descriptions of new Spocies of the Coleopterous 
Genus Callirrhipis (Bhipidoccridae) in the British 
Museum.”—Mr. A. G. Butler communicated a paper 
containing “ Descriptions of a now Genus and two new 
Species of Sphingidae, with Remarks on the Family 
generally.”—Mr. J. S. Baly communicated “ Descrip¬ 
tions of Halticinae ,” and the Rev. H. S. Gorham 
‘‘Descriptions of new Species of Cliridae, with Notes 
on the Genera and Corrections of Synonymy.” 


MiTHKMATicAi SociETr.— (Thursday, November 8.) 

Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following were elected to act as council for the 
session : President, Lord Rayleigh ; Vice-Presidents, 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell, Mr. C. W. Merrifield, Prof. II. 
■■ S. Smith; Treasurer, Mr. S. Roborts; Hon. 
Secretaries, Messrs. Jenkins and Tucker. Other 
members, Prof. Cayley, Mr. T. Cottorill, Mr. J. W, 
~ Glaisher, Mr. Hart, Dr. Henrici, Dr. Hirst, Mr. 
hempe. Dr. Spottiswoode, and Mr. J. J. Walker.— 
Prof. Cayley read two papers, “On the Function 

~ - ——4'” an d “ On the Theta-Functions.”—Mr. 
cx -f- d 

Tucker read part of a paper bv Mr. H. MacColl, “ On 
le Calculus of Equivalent Statements.” A short 
account of this analytical method has been given by 
y" author in the July and November numbers of the 
lucational Times (1877), under the name of “Sym¬ 
bolical Languago.” The chief use at present made of 
1 m to determine the new limits of integration when 
ye change the order of integral ion cr the Variables 
jP a multiple integral, and also to determine the 
units of integration in questions relating to Proba- 
!.“7- .This object, the writer asserts, it will aecom- 
P^sn with perfect certainty, and by a process almost 
of an d mochanical as the ordinary operations 
„ « mmentary Algebra.—Tho President read a paper 
m& k ,, °5 r9B8ive Waves.” It has often been re- 

taett that when a group of waves advances into 


still water, the velocity of the group is less 
than that of the individual waves of which 
it is composed; tho waves appear to advance 
through tho group, dying away as they approach its 
anterior limit. This phenomenon seems to have been 
first explained by Prof. Stokes, who regarded the 
group as formed by the superposition of two infinite 
trains of waves of equal amplitudes and of nearly 
equal wave-lengths, advancing in the same direc¬ 
tion. The writer's attention was called to tho subject 
about two years since by Mr. Fronde, and the same 
explanation then occurred to him independently. Tho 
question is more generally considered in his work on 
the 7'kcory of Sound (see. 191). Reference was made 
to a paper read by Prof. Osborne Reynolds at 
Plymouth, amt afterwards printed in Nature. 
Another phenomenon also considered was the follow¬ 
ing : a steam launch moving quickly through the 
water is accompanied by a peculiar system of diverg¬ 
ing waves, of which tho most striking feature is tho 
obliquity of the lino containing tho greatest elevation 
of successive wavos to the wave-fronts. This wavo- 
pattern may be explained by the superposition of two 
(or more) infinite trains of waves of slightly differing 
wave lengths, whose direction and velocity of propa¬ 
gation are so related in each case that there is no 
change of position relatively to the boat. The mode 
of composition will be best understood by drawing on 
paper two sets of parallel and equidistant lines, 
subject to the above condition, to represent the 
crests of the component trains. In the case of 
two trains of slightly different wave-lengths, 
it may be proved that the tangent of the angle 
between the line of maxima and the wave- 
fronts is half the tangent of the angle be¬ 
tween the wave-fronts and the boat’s course.—- 
Prof. Clifford communicated a “ Note on the Triple 
Generation of Three-Bar Curves.” A conclusion ar¬ 
rived at was: if one of the three-bar systems is a 
crossed rhomboid, the other two are kites. It is well 
known that the path of tho moving point in both 
of theso cases is the inverso of a conic. This is in¬ 
tuitively obvious as soon as tho figure is drawn, and 
thus supplies an elementary proof that the path 
is the inverse of a conic in tho ease of a kite, which 
is not otherwise easy to get. He also gave a construc¬ 
tion for the mass-centre of an octahedron, and spoke 
on vortox-motion. 


Royal Astronomical Society. — (Friday, November 9.) 

Dr. Huggins, President, in the Chair. Lord Lindsay 
read parts of Mr. Gill's Reports to tho Society respect¬ 
ing his expedition to Ascension. The observations 
for determining the parallax of Mars extend from 
July 31 to October 3. Satisfactory observations had 
been obtained on thirty-two evenings and twenty-five 
mornings, and altogether 327 complete measures of 
distance had been secured. Duplicate copies of the 
original observations accompanied the Reports.—The 
Astronomer Royal read a paper" On tho Inferences for 
the Value of Mean Solar Parallax and other Elements 
deducible from tho Telescopic Observations of the 
Transit of Venus, December 8, 1874, which were made 
in the British Expedition for the Observation of that 
Transit.” He stated that the paper was supplementary 
to his official Report laid before Parliament, and that 
the result for the sun's parallax was 8"754.—Prof. 
Adams gave an account of his paper “ On the Motion 
of the Moon's Node in the Case when the Orbits of 
tho Sun and Moon are supposed to have no Eccentri¬ 
cities and their mutual Inclination is supposed to bo 
indefinitely small.” He refereed to a paper lately 
published by Mr. Hill, of the American Nautical 
Almanac, “ On the Part of the Motion of the 
Luiiar Perigee which is a function of tho Mean 
Motion of tho Sun and Moon,” tho appearance 
of which inducod him to communicate part of 
researches in which he had followed, long ago, a 
somewhat parallel course to that of Hill’s investiga¬ 
tion. Prof. Adams had long been convinced that the 
most advantageous way of treating the lunar theory 
was first to determine with ail desirable accuracy 
the inequalities which are independent of the eccen¬ 
tricities and inclination, and then in succession to find 
the inequalities of one dimension, two dimensions, &c., 
in terms of these quantities. He made known the 
result which he had obtained for the motion of tho 
moon's node under the conditions stated in the title 
of his paper. The Astronomer Royal objected that 
tho investigation applied to the case of an imaginary 
moon, while what was wanted was the investigation 


of the motion of the real moon.—Mr. Neison made 
tho interesting announcement of his discovery of a 
new term of long period in tho mean motion of the 
moon, duo to the direct action of the planet Mars. 
He hud made a provisional determination of the value 
of tho term, and had found its coefficient 7”'55, with a 
period of 406 years. It was gratifying to find that 
for the period 1780 to 1851 the new term com¬ 
pletely accounted for tho discrepancies between 
the observations and the tables, which had shown 
themselves since it was found that one of Hansen's 
terms due to the action of Venus must be rejected. 
The new term failed in accounting for the discrepan¬ 
cies in tho period 1750-65.—Mr. Green was called 
upon to give some account of his expedition to 
Madeira, where lie had gone for the purpose of 
making sketches of Mars. He showed some of these 
sketches and stated his experience of the appearance 
of some of the spots, but deferred a fuller account to 
a later occasion.—Mr. Christie stated the results of 
some of the spectroscopical observations of Mars 
which had been made at Greenwich.—Captain Noble 
ascribed the difference in the appearance of the pre¬ 
ceding and following limb of Mars which he had 
generally observed to the prevalence of clear skies 
at sunrise and of cloudy skies at sunset.—Mr. Brett 
read a paper on “ The physical Condition of Mars,” 
which apparently tended to upset, without hesitation, 
several of the prevailing notions respecting this condi¬ 
tion. There was no lime for discussing the question.— 
Finally, Lord Lindsay gave a short account of a new 
arrangement of the spectroscope for the observation 
of objects of considerable angular diameter. 


New Shakspere Society. — (Friday, November 9.) 
Tom Taylor, Esq., in tho Chair. Mr. Edward Rose 
read a paper on Slmkspere's adaptation of The Trouble¬ 
some luigne of King John. He contended that 
Shakspere's skill as a practical dramatist had never 
been really appreciated, and that yet he owed his 
universal fame in great measure to this quality, by 
virtue of which his plays still kept tho stage. To 
prove this thorough knowledge by Shakspere of his 
art, 3Ir. Roso compared the play of King John, act 
by act and scene by scene, with the anonymous play 
from which it was adupted by Shakspere, and showed 
how ho had put it into practicable stage-form, com¬ 
pressing scenes, expanding speeches, reducing the 
exits and entrances to a minimum, and makingthe im¬ 
portant characters stand out in bolder relief. At the 
same time, play-hearer and reader could not but feel 
the want of a strong central character in the play, 
which was fatal to its success on the stage, and which 
might, Mr. Rose thought, have been overcome, had 
Shakspere departed boldly from tho lines laid 
down by tho original author, which, instead, he 
has followed with singular closeness. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed, Mr. Tom Taylor said that 
tho most valuable lessons which a modern dramatist 
could get in the representation of character on 
the stage were still to bo drawn from Shakspere’s 
plays. Mr. Furnivall, while glad that Mr. Rose had 
acknowledged Shakspere's one groat and two smaller 
mistakes in King John which were not due to the old 
play—the failing to connect tho king's poisoning with 
his crimes, and to account for the Bastard's hatred of 
Austria and opposition to Blanche's marriage— 
suggested that Shakspere’s strength, development of 
character, and especially the characters of the men ho 
admired — as Falconbridge, &c., in King John — 
sometimes led him to sacrifice dramatic proportion to 
it, and accounted for the weakness of John, &e., and 
specially of Henry V., as acting plays. Nothing could 
make Henry V. “ go ” as a play. Mr. Peter Bayne, 
while agreeing in this, urged that this same being 
swung-away by delight in a character—like Scott with 
Nicol Jarvie—in other plays heightened their dramatic 
force as well as their charm. Mr. Hetherington, Mr. 
Rose, aud others also spoke. 


Royal Geooraphical Society. —(Monday, 
November 12.) 

The opening meeting of the session 1877-8 was held 
under the presidency of Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
In the course of a lengthy inaugural address, the 
president referred first to the work of the Geographi¬ 
cal section of the British Association at Plymouth, 
under Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommaney, and then to 
the objects of the International Commission for the 
Exploration of Africa, founded by tho King of the 
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Bolgians. Of this scheme Sir Rutherford remarked 
that, though all the English members of the com¬ 
mission wished to co-operate in its objects to the 
best of their ability, the Royal Geographical Society 
felt that such aims as commercial enterprise, suppres¬ 
sion of the slave-trade, and missionary or other 
civilising efforts, though likely to favour geographical 
exploration, were foreign to the scope of the socioty. 
The first expedition under the direction of the Inter¬ 
national Commission of Brussels left Southampton for 
Zanzibar on October 18. It consists of four 
persons, including an astronomer and geographer 
and a naturalist, and the proposal is to found 
a station nt or beyond Lake Tanganyika, with 
depots at Zanzibar and Unyamwesi. The African 
Exploration Committeo of the Society's Council 
had co-operated by making a grant of 2501. 
to the Brussels Commission, had recommended the 
expedition to the Consul-Genoral at Zanzibar, and 
through him to the Soyyid, and also to the London 
and Church Missionary Societies, with a view of 
obtaining a welcome for the explorers. The Brussels 
Commission has obtained most firm financial support, 
and in France a national committee has bcon formed 
under the presidency of M. de Lesseps. A “ German 
African Society,” distinct from the “ German Society 
for the Exploration of Equatorial Africa,” has already 
arranged to despatch Herr Sehiitte, an engineer and 
topographer, to penetrate into the interior from Angola 
on the West Coast. The Marquis Antinori's expedition 
from the East Coast had been greatly hampered by 
the want of proper supplies, but these had now been 
obtained by Captain Martmi, who returned to Italy 
for the purpose, and there was hope of the expedition 
being able to push on towards the Victoria Nyanza 
from the kingdom of Shoa. The travels of Dr. Lenz 
and Dr. Pogge in the west had been successful, the 
first having penetrated some distance into the interior 
from the mouth of the Ogowai River, and the latter 
having journeyed from St. Paul de Luanda to Mu- 
sumbe, the capital of Muata Yanvo, a locality never 
before reached by any explorer, and lying many days' 
journey to tho west and north of Cameron’s route. 
Lieutenant de Brazza had advanced along the Ogowai 
River to Doume, a village situated 1 1° east of Paris, 
and had already obtained interesting geographical 
information respecting the Ogowai River, its tribu¬ 
taries and riparian tribes. Mr. Stanley had also 
made a successful journey from Nyangwe along the 
course of the Congo to its mouth. Sir Rutherford 
continued that we must look to our Government and 
our merchants to follow up these efforts with a view 
to attaining the three great objects —the development 
of a vast trade, the civilisation of the African race, 
and the suppression of the slavo-trade. for which last 
object alone this country had, during the last seventy 
years, spent 70,000,0001. The opinions of Cameron 
and Stanley were that the opening-up of Central 
Africa presents no insurmountable difficulties. Three 
high roads for waggons from the East Coast to Lake 
Victoria, Lake Tanganyika, and LakeNyassa, would do 
much towards opening up the country and substituting 
legitimate commerce for the slavo-trade. Tho bullock- 
waggon and the steamboat would do the rest, till tho 
railway and elect ric telegraph should complete the work. 
It might seem visionary to talk of such innovations ; 
but the obstacles to these were not greater than such as 
had been successfully overcome in other countries— 
notably in the cases of the telegraph-line from St. 
Petersburg to the east coast of Siberia, a distance of 
about 5,000 geographical miles; of the line from New 
York to San Francisco ; and of the overland tele¬ 
graph-line across the continent of Australia : all of 
which has been accomplished aithin the last seven 
years. Sir Rutherford recorded his opinion that since 
tho maritimo discoveries of the fifteenth century, 
which had opened new routes to India and China, 
and revealed a new world, so magnificent a field for 
enterprise lmd never presented itself; and concluded 
with an earnest appeal to Great Britain to join in the 
task of regenerating Africa.—The Secretary then read 
a paper by M. Philippe Broyon-Mirambo. a young 
Swiss, who had settled in Unyamwesi, the territory of 
King Mirambo, and had married one of the king's 
daughters. The paper was a brief one, descriptive of 
the country which lies immediately south of the Vic¬ 
toria Nyanza. and of its people.—Mr. Hutchinson, of 
the Church Missionary Society, testified to the want 
of good roads in Africa, and to the cordiality with 
which both the Church Missionary Society and the 
London Missionary Society were working together to 


establish civilisation and commerce. Tho President 
briefly expressed his satisfaction at Mr. Hutchinson’s 
statement, and the meeting broke up. 


FINE ART. 

THE ETRUSCAN MUSEUM OF VOLTERRA. 

Rome : October, 1877. 

In resuming my series of letters, after an illness 
which has interrupted all studious occupations, 
and before entering upon the most recent researches, 
which I will speak of in subsequent communica¬ 
tions, I wish to be allowed, though rather late, to 
detail certain facts that cannot fail to be interests 
ing to archaeologists. 

Last Februnry I paid a visit to the new museum 
of Yolterrs, inaugurated a few days before my 
arrival by the Minister of Public Instruction and 
the Director-General of Museums and Excavations. 

Among other speakers on that occasion was the 
distinguished director of the museum, Cavaliere 
Niccold Mallei, a deputy of the national Parlia¬ 
ment, and a learned antiquary, to whom belongs 
the merit of having organised the museum, and 
promoted an institution which adds a new glory 
to Volterra. While he sought to make known the 
reasons by which he had been guided in his ar¬ 
rangement of the objects exhibited, a monograph 
of Signor Ludovico Ruggieri Buzzaglia, entitled 
The Public Museum and Quarnacci Library of 
Volterra, of which copies were distributed among 
those present, explained appropriately the origin 
of the museum, and the way in which, after many 
vicissitudes, it had been becomingly arranged. 

The love of the inhabitants of Volterra for their 
antiquities is of long date. In the last century, 
when an antiquarian taste arose in Italy, they 
undertook the exploration of their own territory, 
and their discoveries soon attracted the learned, 
who hastened to examine the remains. Well 
known are the observations of Scipio Maffei, who 
reiterated that nobody could become an authority 
on Etruscan antiquities without having visited 
Volterra. Citizens there of every class took plea¬ 
sure in filling their houses with antique objects, 
and the Camaldolese monks themselves were 
zealous in making a collection. 

This licence of exploration resulted in injury to 
the remains. To obviate this, the Emperor Francis 
in 1748, at the request of the municipality, ap¬ 
pointed a commission empowered to superintend 
the excavations. At the end of thirty-two years, 
a decree of the Grand-I)uke Peter Leopold, in 
1780, abolished this commission; but there was 
no lack of materials for the formation of other 
councils, which provided for the safety of the 
monuments. 

Five museums existed in Volterra. The first 
of these belonged to the commune, the second to 
the Guarnacci, the third to the Giorgi, the fourth 
to the Galluzzi, and the fifth to the I’ranceschini. 
With the exception of the fourth, which passed 
into the possession of the Royal Gallery of Flor¬ 
ence, these museums, little by little, made presents 
of their contents to the municipality of V olterra. 
The first to set the good example was Dr. Pietro 
Franceschini, who in 1731 presented a great num¬ 
ber of urns and other antiquities discovered in the 
Marble House under the hill of the Portone. The 
municipal authorities rewarded the giver with the 
freedom of the city, aud ordered that the urns 
should be placed in a ground-floor room of the 
Palazzo dei Priori. The example of Franceschini 
was followed by Monsignor Jacopo Gaetano In- 
ghirami, afterwards Bishop of Arezzo; by the 
Cavaliere Michele Buouamici; by the Brothers 
of St. Jerome ; by the heirs of Francesco Falcon- 
cini; by the Cavaliere Fcrdiuando Incontri; by 
the families of the Arrighi aud the Mallei. Thus 
was formed a town museum of inestimable value, 
as may be seen from the description given of it 
by Iiiccobaldi del Bava in the Appendix to his 
Dissertations. 

But the largest contribution to the public col¬ 
lection was made by the generosity of Monsignor 


Mario Guarnacci. By a series of excavation.-, 
which lasted ten years (1733-1743), he had col¬ 
lected many precious Etruscan remains. These 
he transferred, in a deed of gift, to the commune 
of Volterra, declaring that the presentation in¬ 
cluded all objects of the same kind which he 
might subsequently acquire. He added the Greek 
and Roman inscriptions placed in the court of his 
palace, as also his library with the rooms apper¬ 
taining thereunto, and an annual sum of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty scudi towards the maintenance 
of the museum aud the library. 

The remains thus acquired were transferred to 
the Palazzo dei Priori in 1780, four years after 
the death of the donor. Joined to the antiqui¬ 
ties already deposited, they formed the most valu¬ 
able portion of the collection, which from that 
time took the name of “ Public Museum ar.d 
Guarnacci Library,” and was placed under the 
supervision of a special committee. 

Forty years later, the collection had increased to 
such an extent that the space assigned to it in tin 
Palazzo dei Priori was no longer sufficient. All 
efforts to find room for the new treasures in this 
historical edifice having proved unavailing, the ab¬ 
solute necessity of transferring the collection to an 
appropriate place was recognised. The Municipality 
decided upon buying the Palazzo Tangiasst, for¬ 
merly Desideri, and thus yielded to the unceasing 
representations of the Cavaliere Niccold Maffei, on 
whom devolved the difficult task of altering tin- 
building and of distributing the collection anew. 
In this way the long-cherished plans of Cavaliere 
Maffei were realised ; and in one of the hails of 
the new museum a worthy place was found for a 
marble statue of Monsignore Mario Guaraacri. 
executed bv Bagnolesi, at the expense of a society 
which Maffei himself had founded in 1803. Tat 
Museum of Volterra is rich in coins, in brows, 
in terra-cottas, in marvellous mediaeval ivories, 
in glass, and in amber ; nor less precious are its 
archives, which contain sixteen thousand two 
hundred rolls, beginning with the municipal deeds 
of 1279. But to archaeologists this museum offer- 
a collection unrivalled in its way, of Etruscan 
urns; and of these I have now to speak. 

These urns, which are principally found about 
Volterra, ChiuBi, and Perugia, are small sarco¬ 
phagi, bearing generally on their covers a likeness 
of the departed in some familiar attitude, and fre¬ 
quently reproducing the same in reliefs in front. 
The art belongs to a period of decadence; but the 
subjects are valuable for their referenoe to my¬ 
thology, as well as to the public and private life 
of the Etruscans. In objects of this kind the 
Museum of Volterra is the richest of all. It pos¬ 
sesses the not insignificant number of 553 urns, 
which, in the new distribution, occupy fourteen 
rooms of the Palazzo Tangiassi. The immense 
variety of subjects and of ornaments renders it 
difficult to classify them; and the Cavaliere 
Maffei, after due reflection, preferred to any 
so-called artistic arrangement the disposition 
of the urns according to their designs. He 
divided the 653 monuments iuto two classes- 
The first includes all subjects of a nature pecu¬ 
liarly Etruscan—tending, that is, to illustrate 
popular beliefs. The second embmees riliy" 
which represent facts having reference to oLer 
civilisations. These, though modified by and 
adapted to the Etruscan national character, never¬ 
theless hear evident traces of their Greek origin. 

The two categories thus formed are subdivided 
into many classes. The more ancient urns are 
extremely simple, without reliefs of any kind, and 
with covers made in the shape of roots, from 
which it has been thought that they repre¬ 
sent the house inhabited by the departed in 
the world beyond tho grave. Later »PP , ’j* r 
signs of a door or of lateral windows, as in *ne 
urn in the Vatican Museum, where an individua 
is looking out. But this primitive conception < 
the house presently undergoes modifications. ^ 
is no longer enough to give the idea of the ha *■ 
tation; the tenant also must be reproduce • 
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Therefore the cover, which iu the beginning only 
stood for a roof, now bears a recumbent figure 
stretched on a soft couch with supports. This 
accessory totally transforms the orhfiual meaning 
of the urn, which now represents a bed or simply 
a pedestal. The ornaments need no longer be 
limited to the illustration of one fact, but free 
scope is accorded to the artist for reproducing, on 
the base, acts having reference either to mortuary 
legends or to the reverence of the dead. On these 
grounds the Cavaliere Mallei subdivides the urns 
into nine classes. 

The first class is composed of simple urns repre¬ 
senting habitations; the second comprises those 
which, while remaining simple, have a recumbent 
elligy on the cover. The third embraces urns with 
symbolical ornaments; the fourth those bearing 
figures of daemons: the fifth includes all the funeral 
scenes attendant on the passage of the soul from 
this world to the next. The sixth class is dis¬ 
tinguished by rilievi which record both definite 
acts of heroism and scenes also of an heroic 
niiture^but of a vague signification. The seventh 
reproduces subjects of an uncertain bearing which 
some consider funereal, others heroic. The eighth 
class relates entirely to the Theban cycle; and 
the ninth, consisting of scenes from the Trojan 
War, contains the urns described by Brunn in the 
fir>t volume of his work on Etruscan Urns, which 
is the only one as yet published. 

In pursuance of this distribution Cavaliere 
Maffei has placed in the first room on the ground 
floor the urns having covers in the shape of a 
roof more or less pointed. To these succeed the 
sarcophagi distinguished by the figure of the 
deceased, who, with one exception, is never repre¬ 
sented as dead, but always as recliniug at a 
banquet or in sleep. The ornaments along the 
base begin with rosettes and palm-leaves, and 
flowers intertwined with ribbons and scrolls. 
The patera subsequently replaces the large open 
flowers of the lotus, and fantastic animals suc¬ 
ceed to the lateral branches and palm-leaves. 
Later the patera yields place to a Gorgon with 
snaky hair or to a scenic mask flanked by Furies. 
Sometimes, instead of the patera, we have a 
rilievo of a cinerary urn guarded by griffins. 
When the griffins are not thus employed they 
straggle with armed men or precipitate themselves 
upon monsters; and thus in the first two rooms to 
the left we come upon the urns of the third class, 
which illustrate the fury of marine monsters 
armed with oars, and the rage of a threatening 
Scylla, who issues from her cave to seize the navi¬ 
gator or the shipwrecked sailor. 

In the next room are placed the first represent¬ 
atives of the fourth class—those, namely, which 
show us the passage of the soul to the other 
world. First of all comes the Beene in which the 
departing one takes leave of his friends. Some¬ 
times, standing by his bier, he bids farewell to one 
survivor, in the presence of daemons or of Furies 
who are to accompany him ; at others, the shade 
of a benevolent ancestor, wrapped in his fune¬ 
ral mantle, assists at the sorrowful ceremony. 
Occasionally not one but several ancestors are 
introduced, and there is added the figure of a 
servant bearing on his shoulders a sack full of 
the good or evil actions of the master whom 
he is about to follow on his last journey. 
The sad scenes of farewell do not always take 
place in the family dwelling-house. Often the 
friends and relatives of the deceased go with him 
a little way, and at a point of the road, in the 
open air, they part from him. They turn back, 
and he proceeds on his way, accompanied by 
daemons, who urge him on. "Sometimes the pro¬ 
cession of friends only stops at the limit of the 
grave, represented by a cippus, or by a dome 
iorined of several cippi placed one upon the other. 

The journey is not always performed on foot. 

* -onstantly we see the dying man take leave of 
Ins family while the horse on which he is to ride 
"tl awaits him. Other urns exhibit a servant 
who, mounted on the horse, spurs it towards the 


deceased, or holds it in front of him. This office 
is occasionally discharged by a Fury. AVhen 
the deceased is represented on horseback, he is 
preceded bv a Fury, or bv Charon wrapped 
in his typical mantle, who will sometimes not 
disdain to lead the horse on which the shade sits, 
while the servant carrying the sack comes on 
behind. Occasionally the ancestors are not in 
time to assist at the leave-taking on the bed 
of death; they will then join the deceased 
half-way on his road, and, not to he out¬ 
stripped by him, they also arrive on horseback. 
The journey may be accomplished otherwise 
than on foot or on horseback. A car is substi¬ 
tuted drawn by two horses, whose drooping heads 
express sorrow or the fatigue of the long road. 
Inside the car is the deceased, and his ancestors, 
either mounted or on foot, are seen approaching 
him. Some, preferring the rapid r/um!rtga to the 
slow movement of the car, choose a chariot. 
Others, finally, depart not by land but by sea, 
embarking in the boat which no tempest will 
divert from its haven. 

The third room on the left, the great apartment 
at the end of the hall, and three rooms on the right, 
are full of urns bearing the designs which we have 
described. In the central room on the first floor, 
immediately at the top of the flight of stairs, are to 
be found the urns of the sixth class, representing 
heroic scenes. Conspicuous among these is Helen 
rescued from Theseus, and others in which some 
discover Ulysses with the Suitors, Penelope and 

a odamia, the expiation of Orestes, and the 
of Pyrrhus. Ilere also we see Theseus and 
the Minotaur; and a most beautiful terra-cotta 
urn with a rilievo of Medea fleeing from Corinth. 

The urns in the next room show a man assailed 
with axes ; a party of women attacked ; and other 
designs of an uncertain character, which go to 
compose the seventh category. Next in order is 
the eighth class, which occupies two rooms on the 
left. Here we find Amphiaraus counselled to join 
the Theban War; the death of Laius; Oedipus 
and the Sphinx; Archemorus; Eteocles and Poly- 
nices ; the Seven at Thebes and Capaneus. Then 
follows the large hall, where are ranged the 
scenes of Troy. These comprise the recognition 
of Paris ; the rape of Helen with the treasures; 
Troilus, Menelaus, and Paris; Achilles and the 
slaves; Paris and Philoctetes; Telephus in the 
Grecian camp, and Iphigenia in Aulis. This 
series extends into the two following rooms to 
the left, where we have rilievi of the death of 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra; Orestes and 
Pylades pursued by the Furies; Polyphemus; 
Circe; Ulysses and the Sirens; the Banquets 
and Death of the Suitors. The last room of 
all contains the urns of which the subjects are 
not clearly defined, but which by many are 
considered to refer to those last described. 
In the remaining four rooms of the first floor 
are to be seen various painted vases and others 
varnished black; terra-cottas from Arezzo, sculp¬ 
tures (among which are statues with Etruscan 
inscriptions), epigraphs, bronzes, coius, mirrors, 
glass, amber, gems' and gold. 

This cursory mention of so many archaeolo¬ 
gical treasures is sufiicient to indicate the import¬ 
ance of the Museum of Volterra, and the gratitude 
due to Cavaliere Mallei, whose zeal has been un¬ 
tiring. It is to be hoped iu the interests of study 
that he may continuo to be sustained by the 
favour of his fellow-citizens, and encouraged by 
the province and the Government to realise his 
remaining plans for increasing the archaeological 
wealth of his native town. In the meanwhile 
it would he well if Cavaliere Mallei were not 
to delay the publication of his catalogue, 
which would certainly render easier of access 
the wealth of antiquarian remains. If it saw 
the light at the same time with Maffei’s ex¬ 
tensive researches on the urns of Volterra, 
another good result might follow—we mean 
the completion by the illustrious Heinrich 
Brunn of his work on the Rtliei-i of Etruscan 


Urns, a subject which could ill be touched by 
another hand now that so distinguished a man has 
not disdained it. F. Barxauei. 


AST SALES. 

Tee return of the season for the sale3 of rare 
prints and drawings announces itself, not yet by 
any promises of special interest either from Messrs. 
Christie, Messrs. Sotbeby, or from the Hotel 
Drouot, but by the issue by M. Prestel, the well- 
known dealer of Frankfurt (to whom was confided 
two or three years ago the sale of the great Kalle 
collection), of three somewhat important cata¬ 
logues of auctions to take place at the end of the 
present month. There is first that of the small 
collection of “ M. W. P. K."—about a couple of 
hundred lots in all; including works chiefly of 
masters of the Northern schools. Among these 
are some examples of the prints of Hans Sebald 
Beham and Barthold Beliain; two etchings only 
by Claude, but one of them is announced as of 
the most extreme rarity, being nothing less than 
the first state of Le Bonder, Claude's admitted 
masterpiece. The prints of Ostade occupy a large 
place in the collection. There are a few etchings 
by Rembrandt, of which the most noteworthy, 
from the connoisseur's and collector’s point of 
view, would seem to be the very rare first state of 
Le Passage au Bateau. Another collection about 
to be sold at Frankfurt is that of the late Prof. 
Ileimsoelt, of the University of Bonn. This 
collector, it is announced, devoted himself, more 
especially in his later years, to the acquisition of 
original drawings by the great masters, so that 
his print collection is in hardly any case complete, 
but stress is laid upon the quality of such en¬ 
gravings as he had possessed himself of, and one 
favourite master, Ilans Holbein, is indeed largely 
represented. Marcantonio and the German 
Little Masters are not unrepresented. The late 
Dr. Wolff, also of Bonn, is the third collector 
whose treasures fall under the hammer of M. 
Prestel. Dr. Wolff's name has long been known to 
the connoisseur as that of the possessor of a superb 
and very extensive collection of the works of 
Vandyke, many of which are cited in the Vandyke 
Catalogue by Mr. Hermann Weber, who himself 
played some part in forming the assemblage of 
rarities now connected with the name of Dr. 
Wolff. In addition to the portfolios of etchings 
by Vandyke, Dr. Wolff had brought together an 
immense collection of portraits of “ doctors, phy¬ 
sicians, astronomers, alchvmists, and other like 
persons of all countries," which it is thought 
probable will be preserved together by a sale en 
bloc. The manuscript catalogue of this collection 
fills forty volumes. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The authorities at the South Kensington Museum 
have lately issued a series of reproductions in red 
chalk of twenty-six of the more important of the 
charming Watteau Drawings—the property of 
Miss James—which were recently exhibited at 
Bethnal Green. They may be seen at the office 
for Photographs in the Museum. 


Some time ago, when a pinnacle was blown off 
the central lantern of the Houses of Parliament, 
the authorities proposed, as a simple method of 
restoring the uniformity, to take down all the 
other pinnacles. Fortunately, public attention 
was called to the matter, and the vandalism was 
for the time prevented. The spirit which dictated 
it still, however, seems to haunt the building. It 
has now attacked the smaller piunacles on the 
parapets. Nearly all those on the north front 
have already been removed, probably to save the 
expense of painting their iron finials ; and, unless 
the same power which interfered before does so 
again, there is little doubt that the mutilations 
will be continued all round the building. 
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Mr. Burn requires the names of more sub¬ 
scribers before he can publish bis rilievo map of 
Borne, to ■which we have already called attention, 
and which is intended to show the configuration 
of the site of the city and the course of the Tiber 
through it. We hope that further subscriptions 
will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Whistler is engaged, we hear, on a por¬ 
trait of a young lady which will be an addition to 
tho “ harmonies ” already executed in “ black and 
grey.” Among comparatively or quite recent 
etchings and dry-points executed by Mr. Whistler, 
there is a plate of London Bridge which is by no 
means inferior to the best of his river-side views 
and studies on the waters of the Thames. The 
bridge is seen from below it, near the water’s edge, 
and at no great distance, the sweep of one great 
arch being drawn, and all the massiveness of the 
masonry indicated, with freedom and force of 
hand. The composition, too, whether or no it 
has actually preoccupied the artist, has the ap¬ 
pearance of having been more carefully balanced 
than in some other plates by the same skilled hut 
unequal etcher with which the artistic public is 
already familiar. 

We have received from Mr. Thibaudeau an ar¬ 
tist’s proof—one of a hundred taken—ofM. Legros’ 
just-published portrait of M. Gambetta. A com¬ 
paratively limited number of prints follow the 
proofs, and the plate, it is announced, is then to be 
destroyed. The work, though not in all respects 
agreeable, has particular interest at the present 
moment; and it is, at all events, a skilful example 
of etched portraiture. M. Legros’ greatest pos¬ 
sible success in portraiture was reached, we 
consider, in the admirable plate alter the head of 
his brother-artist, M. Dalou; not, indeed, to the 
full in the later and larger number of impressions 
published in an artistic monthly periodical— 
creditable ns those were—but in the few early im¬ 
pressions which, printed with exceptional care, lie 
chiefly in the portfolios of certain privileged col¬ 
lectors. 

There has lain too long already on our table a 
little unbound volume in which Hr. Marc Itosen- 
berg—whose name is probably familiarly known by 
readers interested in the art and antiquarianism of 
Germany—has treated with true Germau exhaus¬ 
tiveness the theme of the bigh-nltnr in the minster 
of Alt-Breisach, midway between Basle and Stras¬ 
bourg. The work includes an Introduction on 
the church generally, and on the history of its 
erection ; and it is lighted up by several good 
photographic illustrations of the carvings in stone 
for which the church of Alt-Breisach is known to 
many. The subject does not invite lengthened 
criticism in an English journal; but we may say 
that Dr. Rosenberg has proved himself abundantly 
lenrned. He has written on his theme con arnore. 
Der Hoch-Altar tin Minister zu. Alt-Breisach is 
published, we should add, by Carl Winter, of 
Heidelberg. 

About a month since there was discovered in 
making a garden nearly a mile to the east of the 
Ventimiglia railway station what is believed to be 
the remains of an antique theatre. It is about half- 
an-hour’s drive from Bohdighera. It was entirely 
concealed by sand, which bad probably blown over 
it, and of which the neighbouring soil is mostly 
composed. A mound was thus formed, below 
the surface of which tho topmost stones lay but 
a few feet. The discovery was made in digging 
up a garden, and was purely accidental, there 
being no record or tradition of t he existence of any 
antiquities on the spot. Various classical relics 
have, however, been found in the neighbourhood. 
Close at hand, in the garden of Signor Aprosio, is 
a stone monument with a Latin inscription. 
Tradition asserts that two of the churches in 
Ventimiglia, distant more than a mile to the west, 
occupy the site of Roman temples of the munici- 
pium of Intemelium. The excavations are unen¬ 
closed, and lie but a few yards to the left of the 


Cornice road, on the property of Signor Pietro 
Biamonte, just before the road, going eastward, 
reaches a level railway-crossing, and soon after 
the Nervia stream. The sea is about a mile 
distant, and the land slopes to it by so slight an 
incline that here the height above its level is pro¬ 
bably not twenty feet. It was at first stated to 
he an amphitheatre; hut now the better opinion 
is in favour of its being a theatre. More com¬ 
plete excavations and study are, perhaps, necessary 
to determine the question with certainty. If we 
suppose it to have been a theatre, the spectators 
would have had the Mediterranean Sea before 
them to the south, and the mountains at their 
backs, the stage running nearly east and west. 
The form appeared to be rather oval than 
circular. The portion so far unearthed consists 
of a round end and about forty feet of an 
adjacent side, including one of the entrances— 
unfortunately a large house stands where the exca¬ 
vation should he extended. This has been con¬ 
ducted by Prof. Rassi, of Ventimiglia. The 
stone work is in fine preservation ; it is of lime¬ 
stone, said to have been brought from Turbia. 
There is no trace of arches, the entrance being 
roofed by large flat stones, one measured being 
3 metres long by 1 metre 60 c. wide. This en¬ 
trance has a cornice of severe design, on which 
the marks of the mason’s chisel are as fresh as if 
lately made ; the stone seats are also admirably 
preserved. Some small objects were found, in¬ 
cluding a terra-cotta amphora (in which were 
an infant's bones), a small pillar of white marble 
with its capital, and a male human skull. The 
trains passing between Genoa and Nice Btop long 
enough, on account of the Customs, to allow a 
short visit if one his a companion to pass the 
luggage; hut it would be desirable to take one 
of the carriages almost always to be found at 
the station. 

In 1872, as we have already mentioned, a school 
of lacework was established in the small island of 
Burano, near Venice, celebrated in old times for 
that manufacture. Great advantages, it was ex¬ 
pected, would result to the island from the de¬ 
velopment of an industry capable of giving sup¬ 
port to thousands with a merely nominal capital, 
in his recently printed Report, Mr. Consul Small¬ 
wood, referring to this undertaking, says that 
under the direction of an aged woman, who re¬ 
membered her craft and still worked lace in 
Burano, the school had, in 1872, 12 girls, 24 in 
1873, 48 in 1874, 100 in 1876, and 130 in 1876 
(of whom 100 are skilled tvorkers). The annual 
account of the establishment for 1876 shows a 
credit of 14,764 lire, with a debt of 13,693 lire, 
while many orders for tho lace are now under 
execution. Among the patronesses appear the 
Princess Margherita, Lady Marion Alford, Lady 
Adelina Cocks, Lady SulHeld, and Mrs. Layard. 

Paintings similar to those of the Bushmen 
have been found in the caves of New Zealand. 
Dr. Ilaast, the geologist, has given an account of 
some very interesting rock-paintings discovered 
by him in the Weka Pass ranges. The valley 
in which the Weka Pass cave is found is now 
dry, but must have had a large volume of water 
flowing through it in post-pliocene times. The 
paintings are subsequent to two kitchen-middens 
(of different epochs) which lie below them, and in 
which bones of the moa and Apterix Oicennii were 
met with. The paintings belong to three distinct 
periods. First of all, there are some in red paint, 
now almost obliterated. Above these are others 
also in red paint, and above these again ruder and 
more primitive ones in black. AH must be 
anterior to the arrival of tho Maoris, whose art is 
of a wholly different nature. According to 
Matiaha Tira Morehu, the Maori chief of Moeraki, 
and the best living authority on Maori traditions 
in the South Island, the paintings are attributed 
to the Ngapuhi, the oldest inhabitants of New 
Zealand of whom there are any traditions. The 
figures are large, very numerous, and interlaced. 


Among them are human beings, marine monsters, 
birds, animals, and weapons. The moa seems also 
represented, as weU as the taniwha or fab ulous 
gigantic lizard which is said to have watched the 
moa. Then there is an object from the top of 
which smoke is issuing; it is also found atm r.; 
the paintings in the Takiroa cave. What is nun 
interesting, however, is the drawing of a haze 
snake, three feet long, with swoUen head and 
protruding tongue. As no snakes are known in 
New Zealand, we here seem to have indications that 
the people who executed the paintings had come 
from a foreign country. Now among the figures occur 
a large number of signs which, according to Dr, 
Haast, are remarkably like the characters of the 
Tamil alphabet, and since a beU with a Tamil 
inscription has been found in New Zealand, it is 
quite possible that the paintings were made by 
wrecked sailors who had come from India. Dr. 
Haast first met with rock-paintings in 188. 
during his geological surveys in the south; these 
were in a splendid state of preservation, which 
unfortunately does not seem to be the case with 
those from the Weka Pass. 

It is to he feared that a society for the pro¬ 
tection of ancient buildings is needed in Ger¬ 
many as well as in England, for restoration is as 
much the fashion of the day in the one country 
as the other. We regret to find that there is 
now a project in contemplation for the restoration 
—or, rather, it might more justly be said, for the 
rebuilding—of the beautiful old church of St. 
Catherine at Oppenheim. Herr Baurath Horst, 
a distinguished German architect, has furnished 
a plan for this restoration, which was published 
in tho Kunst-Kronik last week; and it is easy to 
see from this the extent of the insult and injury 
which threatens the venerable pile. For instance, 
it is positively proposed that the fine old squire 
tower, dating from the fourteenth century, shall 
he entirely reconstructed in its upper portion. 
This tower certainly suffered much in the fire 
which destroyed the west end of the church in 
1689, when the French took the town; but it is 
ditlicult to believe that it is necessary to pull it 
down altogether because it would not hear a ns* 
roof being placed upon it. Other roofs are also to 
be reconstructed, and tho entire system of water- 
conduction changed. This, we can well believe, 
may be a necessity; but modem appliances in 
place of the old stone gutters will rob the build¬ 
ing of much of its picturesque effect. Nothin? s 
as yet said about interior restoration, but this 
will no doubt follow, and the beautiful thirteen; u- 
ccntury chancel, which was spared by the fire o! 
the seventeenth century, will now faU a prey, it 
is to be feared, to the zeal of the restorer of the 
nineteenth. The eminent Vienna architect, Hen 
Fr. Schmidt, one of the first authorities on the 
subject of restoration, is entirely in favour oi tne 
undertaking, and approves cordially of H ,rr 
Horst’s plan. The subject is creatiug consider¬ 
able interest and discussion in Germany. 

A critical review by J. P. Richter of Mr. 
J. T. Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus appeals in toe 
Kunst-Kronik of last week. 

Herr Lippmann, the director of the Royal 
Print-room at Berlin, is arranging, it is said, a 
Diirer exhibition. The recently-acquired Hulo 
coUection wiU form an important part of it. 

Makart's immense picture of Catherine Cor- 
naro has been bought for the Berlin Nation 
GaUery for the sum of 60,000 marks. It * 
henceforward find a suitable resting-place on 


It has been decided, on the proposition of 1i 
Director of Fine Arts, that the Salon shall n 
open next year until May 16, a fortnight . 
than usual, on account of the opening of the 
versal Exhibition, which' is definitively nxet 
the 1st, 
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A considerable number of portraits and busts 
of modern French celebrities have been placed by 
the Minister of Public Instruction in one of the 
galleries of Versailles. The names of the men 
whom France has decided thus to honour are as 
follows:—Chateaubriand, De Villele, I)e Serre, ]>e 
Martignac, Royer Collard, Ampere, Guizot, Mole, 
Thiers, Berryer, Lamartine, Dupin, Montaleiubert, 
.. . I^tcordaire, Cousin, Mgr. Sibour, Mgr. D.irboy, 
President Bonjean, Sainte-Beuve, Alexandre 
.Dumas, Alfred de Musset, Balzac, Ingres, Dela- 
— 7 croix, Horace Vernet, Delaroche, Decamps, Flan- 
1 ,lrin, David d’Angers, Theodore Rousseau, Le 
L _ 7' terrier, Scribe, Auber, Rossini, Ilaievy, and 
Felicien David. The list is certainly comprehen¬ 
d‘d sive in its range, and other names will, it is snp- 
T posed, shortly be added. Probably this is the 
outcome of a project that was talked of some time 
ago for erecting a National Portrait Gallery in 
,7.~ France after the English model. 

1 • - A question is being raised in France ns to 
—L whether portrait medallions, medals, and coins 

- i with portraits ought to be admitted to the Gallery 

of National and Historic Portraits which is being 
_ . organised for the Exhibition of 1*78, or whether 
these do not belong more naturally to the section 
of ancient art. M. Benjamin Fillon, in a long 
*’ letter to the Chronique elvs Arts on this subject, 
warmly advocates their admission, saying truly 
' ~ that the medal formerly played an important part 
" ~ in historic portraiture, and without it the features 
■* " of many celebrities of ancient times would be un- 
. •• known to us. Even where other portraits exist, 
!l ‘ one gains much by being able to compare the pro- 

• “ tile of the medal with them. 

7 

Some interesting “ Notes de Voyage ” of an art 
. tour from Paris to Amsterdam are being published 
: in the Chronique by M. Louis Gonse, the editor of 
_r liie Gazette des Beau. 1 -Arts. In the current 

* -r number he gives an account of the valuable manu- 

scripts preserved at the Hague. 

7. Besides the selection of drawings of artists of 
f the Norwich school, which we mentioned last 
week as having been contributed to the forthcom¬ 
ing exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, we under- 
J stand that it is proposed that “ Old ” Crome, the 
founder or chief of the school, shall be especially 
' well represented at the “ Old Masters ” next. year. 
' .y number of his works have been gathered to¬ 
gether from various collections in Norfolk and 
other parts of England. 

- The death is announced of M. Gustave Brian, 
-- a l-'rench painter of considerable reputation. His 

- principal works were The Wood-Cutters of the 
Black Forest, by which he first obtained notice in 

-' the Salon of 1863, The Alsatian Marriage, Christ 
Walking on the Water, The Towing Path, A 

- Burial in the Vosges, and Reading the Bible, 
which obtained for him the Salon medal of honour 
in ISOS. This last, and two or three other of his 

. works, have been engraved in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts. 

M. Jan Van Beers, the popular and prolific 
.: Belgian painter, is at present organising an exhi¬ 
bition at Brussels of three hundred of his land¬ 
scapes. Last year he was content with exhibiting 
furtv specimens of his marvellous dexterity in 
landscape manufacture; but to these must be 
added his clever humorous painting of La 

- Sorriere, which attracted great attention at Paris. 

< Thp. collection in the Goetlie-Haus at Frankfurt 
, lias just been enriched by the addition of the 
f original of the widely-known portrait of the poet 
, bv Prof. Johann Ileinrich Lips of Ziirich, and 

- later of Weimar. Lips was born in 1763, and 
died in 1817. He was originally a surgeon, but 
wa9 persuaded to turn his attention to art by the 
influence of Lavater, to whose “ Pbvsiognomische 
Fragmenten ” he contributed many engravings. 
Goethe met him in Rome in 1780,and offered him 
the directorship of the Drawing Academy at 


Weimar in the name of the duke. lie failed as 
an oil-painter, and confined himself exclusively to 
drawing Rnd engraving. His portrait of Goethe, 
which is regarded by many as the noblest in 
existence, was drawn from tlie life in 170:2, and 
thus represents the poet in the handsome per¬ 
fection of his early middle age. Two years later 
Lips was compelled by sickness to return to his 
fatherland, where he remained until his death. 

K.vsp.ui Rraun, the publisher of the Fliegende 
Blatter, who has just died in Munich, has earned 
a well-deserved renown throughout Germany on 
account of his zealous and successful labour for 
the re-introduction, improvement and extension of 
wood-engraving, which had become almost a lost 
art in the land of Diirer. lie was horn at 
Aschaffenlmrg in 1*07, and after devoting himself 
for a time to historical and yenre-painting and to 
etching in his native place, he studied in Munich 
at the Royal Art Academy. He afterwards went 
to Paris, and turned his whole attention to wood¬ 
engraving under the direction of the able Baviere. 
On his return to Munich, in 1830, he founded his 
Xylographic Kunstanstalt, and in 1*44 added the 
business of publishing by issuing his celebrated 
humorous periodical the Fliegende Blatter. The 
productions of his house became still more widely 
known bv the issue of the Munich Bilderbogen, 
upon which the gifted Moritz vou Schwind worked 
until his death. 

The title of the ‘‘ Ecole Nationale de Dessin et 
de Mathcmatiques” has been changed at theiustanee 
of M. Louvrier do Lajolais into that of “ Ecole des 
Arts decorntifs.” This old institution, which was 
founded more than a century ago by the painter 
Bachelier, has been flagging greatly of late, but it 
is hoped that it will take new life under the 
active management of M. de Lajolais, who projects 
many improvements and alterations in the course 
of instruction which it gives—improvements pre¬ 
figured to a certain extent by its change of name, 
which no doubt implies also a change, or at all 
events an enlargement, of aim. 

An important work on Ceramics entitled 
Grunelriss der Keramik in Bezug auf das Kunst- 
gewerbe, by Friedrich Jaennicke, is being pub¬ 
lished in parts by the firm of Paul Neff in Stutt¬ 
gart. The plan of the book is much like that of 
Jules Jacquemart's Jlistoire de la Ceramique — 
that is to say, it follows the same order of 
division into East and West, giving the different 
countries of each, bat it purports to contain a fuller 
history of the subject and a greater number of 
marks. It is to be completed in fifteen numbers, 
and will be illustrated by about 400 woodcuts 
and 2,600 marks and monograms. 


MUSIC. 

The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed 
for the season on Monday last at St. James’s 
Hall. At the first concert no special novelties 
were given. Mdme. Norman-Neruda, with Messrs. 
Ries, Zerbini and Piatti, played Schumann's 
quartett in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, and Haydn’s 
quartett in B flat, Op. 56, No. 3. The pianist was 
Miss Anna Mehlig, who chose for her solo 
Beethoven’s Variations and Fugue, Op. 35, on the 
theme of the finale of the Eroica symphony, and 
joined Mdme. Norman-Neruda and Signor Piatti 
in Mendelssohn's trio in C minor. The vocalists 
were Mdlles. FriedUinder and Redeker, and Sir 
Julius Benedict conducted. The first of the 
Saturday Popular Concerts takes place this after¬ 
noon. 

At the Crystal Palace Concert last Saturday 
two extracts from Gounod's last opera, Cinq Mars, 
were performed for the first time. These were a 
cavatina, “ Nuit resplendissante,” from the first 
act, and the ballet music from the second. Both 
are written with the composer's accustomed 
fluency and skill, and the ballet music is piquant, 
and (it is almost needless to say) charmingly in¬ 


strumented ; but neither produces the impression 
of novelty. Of the opera as a whole we hope 
shortly to speak in some detail, as a copy is now 
awaiting review; we will merely add that the 
cavatina was given by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
tou—who later in the programme introduced a 
song by her husband—and that the performance 
was characterised by that conscientious care which 
Mr. Manns never fails to bestow on all new works. 
The same may be said of another novelty of the 
afternoon—the overture to Prof. Macfarren’s last 
oratorio, Jose/ih, which was given for the first time 
in London. The overture, which is of an essen¬ 
tially pastoral character, is one of the most attrac¬ 
tive numbers of the work, and, being written in 
symphonic form, is well adapted for concert use 
apart from the oratorio to which it forms an in¬ 
troduction. The symphony of the afternoon was 
Beethoven's No. 4, in B flat. Miss Anna Mehlig, 
who was the instrumental soloist of this concert, 
deserves the thanks of musicians for reviving 
lluinmel's great concerto in B minor, one of the 
finest of the seven which he published. The work 
had not been previously heard at Sydenham, a 
fact probably due more to its technical difficulty 
than to any other cause; the comparatively small 
number of pianists able to do justice to it mostly 
choose the more modern school of bravura, as illus¬ 
trated in the works of Liszt and his followers. Hum¬ 
mel's music is exactly suited to MissMehlig’s highly- 
finished mechanism, and her playing of the con¬ 
certo was excellent. This afternoon's programme 
is of more than usual interest, including a new 
Festival Overture by Mr. C. Villitrs Stanford 
(the same one, we believe, which he composed 
for this year's Gloucester Festival), Schumann’s 
glorious “ Rhenish ” symphony, Beethoven's piano 
concerto in 0 minor, the closing scene of Tristan 
uiul Isolde, and tho Ballet Music from Rossini's 
Mose in Bgitto. 

The first subscription concert for the present 
season of the Borough of Hackney' Choral Asso¬ 
ciation took place at Shoreditch Town Hall on 
Monday evening. The programme included Men¬ 
delssohn's “ 13th Psalm ” for alto solo and chorus 
—a beautiful but seldom heard work—Mr. E. 
Prout's “Magnificat,” Op. 7 ; a selection of six 
numbers from Weber's Oberon ; and the overture 
to Guillaume Tell. The soloists were Miss Cathe¬ 
rine Penna, Miss Annie Butterworth, and Mr, 
Henry Guy. The band and chorus, conducted by 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, numbered nearly 200 per¬ 
formers. 


We announced a few weeks since that a new 
musical paper was shortly to be issued. The 
first number of the London and Provincial Music 
Trades Review has now made its appearance, and 
it may certainly be said that it promises well. 
Besides the anonymous articles, of which the 
editor, of course, takes the responsibility, there 
are sigued articles by Dr. J. F. Bridge, aud Messrs. 
Brinley Richards, Wilhelm Ganz, Percy Betts, 
and Henry F. Frost. The notices of the month’s 
music and of forthcoming musical events are very 
full, and among the special features of the paper 
are the “ Trado Review,” articles on the trade in 
Germany and France, and the list of patents and 
inventions registered during the month. The 
only article that is not quite to our taste is that 
entitled “ Our Palace of Truth,” which is written 
in a style more in favour in America than in this 
country. In other respects we think the number 
most excellent, and wish our new contemporary all 
success. 

Verdi's Requiem is to be given next Thursday 
by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under 
tho direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby. 


At Herr Franke's third concert on Tuesday 
evening, the chief items of the programme were 
Brahms's pianoforte quartett in U minor, Schu¬ 
bert’s great string quartett in D minor, and Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor for violin solo, 
played by Herr Otto Peiniger. 
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Glasgow has duringthe present week celebrated 
the opening of the new City Hall, which has been 
erected at a cost of 80,000f. A performance of 
the Messiah was given on Tuesday evening, and 
for Thursday was announced Prof. Macfarren's 
new cantata, The Lady of the Lake, which has 
been specially composed for the occasion, and 
which it is to be hoped may soon be heard 
in London. Last night (Friday) the first of the 
orchestral concerts was to be given under the 
direction of I)r. Ilans von Biilow, with a pro¬ 
gramme select d from the works of Beethoven. 

Our excellent English harpist, Mr. Adolphus 
Lockwood, who is at present residing in Germany, 
appears to be meeting with brilliant success there. 
In the Koniysberger Ztihing, no less eminent a 
critic than Louis Kohler, in noticing an orchestral 
concert recently given, speaks of Mr. Lockwood's 
playing as the finest that he has heard since that 
of Parish-Alvars, thirty-five years ago. 

Tire full score of Brahms’s great symphony in 
0 minor, which was produced with such success 
at the Crystal Palace last winter, has just been 
published by Herr Simrock, of Berlin. 

An ingenious system for teaching children the 
rudiments of music, in the form of a round game 
entitled “ The Royal Game of Music,” has been 
sent to us for notice. It is the invention of Mr. 
F. Barrett, of Nottingham, and by its aid children 
will easily acquire a knowledge of the scales, in¬ 
tervals, and chords, as applied to the piano. 
While we do not, in general, believe in the com¬ 
bination of play and study, we must at the same 
time say that, after an examination of the little 
toy, it appears well adapted to its object. It may 
be obtained from Messrs. Metzler and Co. 

The Theatre-Italien, Paris, reopened on the 
3rd inst. with a performance of Donizetti’s Poliuto, 
the principal part being sustained by Signor Tam- 
berhck. Two interesting revivals — Monsigny’a Le 
Dtserteur, and Grisar's Let Travestistements have 
been given at the Opera Comique; while Adam’s 
Si fttais Pot has been revived at the Opdra 
National-Lyrique. 

A new octavo edition of the vocal score of 
Wagner’s Tannhduser has just been published in 
Germany, which is interesting as the first appli¬ 
cation of a new process of music-printing by the 
eminent firm of Roder in Leipzig, by which the 
original folio pages are reproduced in exact fac¬ 
simile on a reduced scale. 

Franz von Holstein's opera Die Hochldnder 
has been given with great success at Leipzig and 
Hamburg. 

Tscha'ikowskv is at present engaged on the 
composition of a new opera. It is entitled Eugm 
Onagin, and the libretto is founded upon Pusch- 
kin's poem of the same name. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

After Work, vol. 1877, 8vo .(Poole) 1/6 

Anecdotes for the Family and Social Circle, cr 8vo 

(Partridge) 3/6 

Arnold (H. and C.). Village Lyrics, cr 8vo.(Provost) 3/6 

A8hwell (A. R.), Scptuagerima Lectures delivered in the 

Church of All Saints. 12mo.(Mozley) 2/0 

Banks (Mrs. G. L.), The Manchester Man, cr 8vo 

(Allingham) 6/0 

Belgravia, vol. xiii., July to October, 1877, 8vo 

(Chatto k Windus) 7/6 

Blnikie (W. G.), For the Work of the Ministry, 2nd ed. cr 

8vo.(Dnldy,Isbister k Co.) 6/0 

Bourdillon (F.), Helps to Family Worship, 12mo 

(R. T. S.) 1/0 

Bourdillon (F.),Helps to Family Worship, large type, large sq 

(R. T. S.) 2/0 

Boy Friends; or, More than Brothers, by Rose bt. Oner, 

12mo .(Poo e) i/« 

Breck (S.), Recollections of, with Passages from his No T e- 

B<>ok, bv H. C. Scudder, cr 8vo.(S. Low k Co.) 10/6 

Burrows (R.), Love, Strong as Death, a Novel, cr Kvo 

(Remington) 10/6 

Burton (H. R.), The Breakfast Half-Hour, 3rd ed., sq 

(Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/6 
Charlesworth (Miss), The Old Looking-Glass; or, Mrs. 
Dorothy Cupc’s Recollections of Service, cr 8vo 

(Seeley) 2/6 


Christmas Leaves, 1877, Our Villas, 8vo 

(Simpkin, Marshall k Co.) 1/0 
Church Sunday School Magazine, vol. 1877, 8vo . 

(Sunday School Institute) 6/0 

Constance, a Tale, cr 8vo.(Smith, Elder k Co.) 6/0 

Davies (G. C.), Jesus the Messiah, a Narrative Poem, cr 8vo 

(Provost) 6/0 

De Staal (Madame), Memoirs of, written by Herself, trans¬ 
lated by S. Bathurst, 8vo .(Bentley k Son) 15/0 

Disappeared from her Home, cr 8vo.(Remington) 10/6 

Dyer (T. H.), Modern Europe, 1453-1871, 6 vols.,8vo 

(Bell k Sons) 62/C 

Eadie (J.), Commentary on the Greek Text of the First 
and Second Tbessalonians, edited by W. Young, 8vo 

(Macmillan k Co.) 12/0 

Elsdale (H.), Studies in the Idylls, an Essay on Tennyson’s 

Idylls, cr 8vo. (C. Kogan Paul k Co.) 5/0 

Evans (M.), Go?pel of Home Life, 12mo 

(C. Kegan Faul & Co.) 4/6 

Faithful Words, vol. 1877, 4to. (Poole) 1/6 

FaMiucht (G. E.), Progressive French Course, second year, 

12mo.(Macmillan if Co.) 1/6 

Fireside, vol. 1877, roy 8vo.(Office) 7/6 

Five Years’ Penal Servitude, by One who has Endured it, 

cr8vo.(Bentley k Son) 6/0 

Giberne (A.), The Hillside Children, cr 8vo. (Seeley) 3 6 

Goldtn Hours, vol. 1877, roy 8vo.(Poole) 7/6 

Grindon (L. H.), Manchester Bunks and Bankers, cr 8vo 

(Palmer is Howe) 6,0 

Havet (A. G.), T.c Livre dn Maltre ; a Key to Complete 
French Class-Book, new ed., cr 8vo 

(Simpkin, Marshall k Co.) 6/6 
Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), The Art of Beauty, large sq 

(Chatto k Windus) 10/6 

Hodson (T.), Old Daniel, a Memoir of a Converted Hindoo, 

cr 8vo.(Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/6 

Hogan (A. It.), Spirit Scenes of the Bible. 12mo 

(Simpkin, Marshall it Co.) 3/0 

Home (A. T.), Breccia, a Tale, cr 8vo .(Remington) 3/6 

Home Words, vol. 1877, 4to.(Office) 1/6 

Jcbb (R. C.), Primer of Greek Literature, 18mo 

(Macmillan & Co.) 1/0 

Jewett (L.), History of Ceramic Art in Great Britain, 2 

vols., roy 8vo.(Virtue) 62/6 

Lacroix (F.), Science and Literature in the Middle Ages, 

roy 8vo.(Chapman k Hall) 31/6 

Landseer (Sir K.), Pictures, a new series with description 

by W. C. Monk house. 4to.(Virtue k Co.) 21/0 

Landseer (Sir K.). Studies of, with a History of his Art- 

Life by W. C. Monkhouse, 4to.(Virtue k Co.) 42/0 

Lea's Playground, 12mo.(It. T. S.) 1/6 

Locker (F.), Bible Readings from the Gospels, cr 8vo 

(R. T. S.) 2/0 

Longmore (T.), Gunshot Injuries, their History, kc., 8vo 

(Longmans k Co.) 31/6 

Lytc (U. C. M.), History of Eton College, 1440-1875. 8vo 

(Macmillan k Co.) 21/0 

Martiucau (H.), History of the Thirty Years' Pence, vol. i., 

12mo. . ...(Bell k Sons) 8/6 

MoliOre’s Dramatic Works, translated by C. H. Wall, 3 

vols., cr 8vo.(Bell k Sous) 22/6 

Nature, vol. xvi., May to December, 1877, roy 8vo 

(Macmillan k Co.) 10/6 

Pearson (8.), Home to God. 12mo.(R. T. S.) 1/6 

Phelps (E. 8.), Story of Avis, 12mo-(Routledge k Co.) 2/6 

Playfair (R. L.), Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 

Algeria and Tunis, 4to.(C. Kogan Paul & Co.) 63/0 

Prize, vol. 1877, 4to.(W. W. Gardner) 1/6 

Rambosson (J.;, Astronomy, new ed., 8vo 

(Chatto k Windus) 7/6 

Rawlinson (G.), Origin of Nations, cr 8vo.(R. T. 8.) 4/6 

Red House by the ltiver, a Novel, cr 8vo 

(Educational Publishing Co.) 5/0 
Rosengarten (A.), Handbook of Architectural Styles, new 

ed., 8vo .(Chatto k Windus) 7/6 

Schellendorf (B. von), Duties of the General Staff, 8vo 

(C. Kegan Paul k Co.) 10/6 

School of Shakspere, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. Simpson, 2 vols., cr 8vo (Chatto k Windus) 18/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Kenilworth, cr 8vo. .(Marcus Ward k Co.) 2/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, vols. xix. toxxv., Handy - 


vol. edition, 32mo.(Bradbury) each 1/6 

Smith (II.), Brambletye Howe, 12mo.(Weldon) 2/0 

Smith (T.), Expository Lectures on the First Epistle of St. 
Peter, cr 8vo .(Dickiuson) 4/0 


Stern (C. K.), Eiiczer; or, Suffering for Christ, cr 8vo 

(Partridge) 2/6 

Sunday Scholars Companion, vol. 1877, 4to 

(Sunday School Institute) 1/6 

Sunshine in Sorrow, 2nd ed., 12mo ..(Mozley) 2/6 

Sunshine, vol. 1877, 8vo.(Poole) 1/6 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Edward William Lane. By 
Stanley Lane Poole. (London : Williams 
& Norgate, 1877.) 

Is publishing this interesting memoir, Mr. 
Poole has not only paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of his great-uncle, 
but he has also, as far as he could, met the 
longing desire of many of Lane’s admirers 
to know something of the personality and 
private life of a scholar whose literary works 
may fairly be reckoned among the won. 
ders of the age. Edward William was 
the third son of the Rev. Theophilus Lane, 
prebendary of Hertford, in which town he 
was born on September 17, 1801 ; his 
mother, Sophia Gardiner, was a niece of 
Gainsborongh, the famous painter. At an 
early age he was placed successively at the 
grammar-schools of Bath and Hertford, 
where he distinguished himself in classics 
and mathematics; and under the special 
training of his mother, to whose teaching he 
was wont in after-life to say that he mainly 
owed his success, he entertained a desire for 
entering the Church. That project, how¬ 
ever, fell through, for reasons which do 
credit to the seriousness and independence 
of his character, and he subsequently came 
to London, where he joined his elder brother, 
Robert, afterwards renowned for his skill in 
lithography, with whom he acquired that 
artistic and mechanical skill which he after¬ 
wards turned to such good account in Egypt. 

But Lane’s passion for the East, to the 
Btudy of which his mind had before been 
directed, increased in intensity, and he left 
England in 1825, reaching Cairo in October 
of that year. The Iskandariyyah and the 
al-Kahirah of that period still retained many 
of the best as well as the worst features of 
Oriental cities, and it is easy to fancy the 
delight of the young enthusiast on finding 
himself amid scenes and objects which his 
imagination had so fondly depicted. This 
first visit to the Land of the Pharaohs lasted 
three years, during which, at intervals, 
Lane explored, with the ardour and intelli¬ 
gence of an experienced and accomplished 
traveller, the greater part of the ancient 
monuments of the country. But his chief 
occupation, even then, was to make himself 
taster of the colloquial dialect, and to ac¬ 
quire a perfect knowledge of the customs and 
habits of thought of the people. His bio¬ 
grapher does not exaggerate when he says that 

“ Bane was able, as scarcely any other European 
tas been, to mix among the people of Cairo as one 
of themselves, and to acquire not only the refine¬ 
ments of their idiomatic speech and the minute 


details of their etiquette, but also a perfect insight 
into their habits of mind and ways of thought.” 

Deeply is it to be regretted that his “ De¬ 
scription of Egypt,” the materials for which 
were collected during this first visit, has 
never been published. Therein every temple 
or tomb, every village, every natural feature 
of the country, is described with that con¬ 
summate plainness and accuracy for which 
all Lane’s works are pre-eminent. Com¬ 
petent judges, moreover, have described the 
101 sepia drawings with which the work is 
illustrated as admirable in design and artistic 
merit. The book was too expensive for the 
publishers of that period; but it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the disappointment which 
Lane felt at this failure will be atoned for, 
out of respect for his memory, by readers and 
students of Oriental lore at the present day. 

Lane came back to England in 1828 and 
returned to Egypt in 1833, and remained 
there till 1835 in order to enlarge and perfect 
his account of the people, which was subse¬ 
quently published under the title of the Mo¬ 
dern Egyptians. Mr. Poole gives several pages 
from his grand-uncle’s Diary written during 
this visit which go to show how intimate 
he had become with all classes of the native 
society, how deeply he had studied the 
different phases of their character, and with 
what regret he witnessed the first steps 
towards that dis-Orientalisation of Cairo 
which bids fair to turn it into a mongrel 
second-rate European city. “ I am sorry 
to observe,” he records, “ that Misr is not 
only falling to decay, but that it is rapidly 
losing that unique form and unique style of 
architecture which has so long characterised 
it.” On Lane’s return to England his 
first care was to see his Modem Egyptians, 
the manuscript of which he brought with 
him from Cairo, carried through the press. 
.The popularity of this work was unbounded, 
as is proved by the fact that five editions 
have been printed in London, and that 
70,000 copies of it have been sold; besides 
editions printed in the United States, and a 
German translation, which appeared shortly 
after its first publication. That distin¬ 
guished Arabist, Fresnel, in writing to 
Lane, says of it, “ I am deeply indebted 
to you for making me acquainted with 
so many things of which I should have 
remained eternally ignorant but for your 
Thesaurus^” Considering Fresnel’s renown 
as a practical as well as a literary 
Orientalist, no testimony can transcend 
his, and in adding my own opinion that 
it is by far the most perfect and accu¬ 
rate description of the inner and outer life 
of a people ever penned, I merely give 
utterance to a sentiment which its first 
perusal evoked, and which later experience 
of Eastern men and things has confirmed 
and deepened. 

Lane’s next work, which he commenced 
and carried through during his stay in Eng¬ 
land at this time, was the Thousand and One 
Nights, or, as they are more popularly 
called, the Arabian Nights. Galland’s French 
translation, from which the old English 
versions were made, is thoroughly inaccurate 
in point of scholarship, and, as Mr. Poole 
correctly says, “ Our English versions, based 
upon this, only magnified each vice and ex¬ 
tinguished the few merits the work possessed 


in the French.” No such faults can be 
ascribed to Lane's version, which in style 
and diction is beyond compare, and anyone 
desirous of obtaining a clear conception of 
the virtues and vices, the enterprise and 
activity, of the Arabs of that age can find 
them nowhere more vividly ponrtrayed than 
in his pages. The notes appended to each 
chapter are a most valuable addition to the 
work, forming as they do an encyclopaedia 
of information on many obscure points, and 
showiug how vast Lane’s Oriental learning 
must have been. These notes are, in fact, 
as his biographer justly styles them, “Mono¬ 
graphs on the various details of Arabian life.” 

By this time Lane bad, so to speak, ex¬ 
hausted modem Egypt and ancient Arab 
biography. He now turned his attention, 
persisting in the task through life with un¬ 
wearied exertion and self-denying seclusion, 
to that wide field of scholastic research 
which, prior to him—and I say this with 
a due appreciation of the eminent merits of 
preceding fellow-labourers in the same pro¬ 
vince—had been barely reconnoitred. Stu¬ 
dents of Oriental literature in ages to come 
will bless the providence which directed this 
master-mind to that special branch of learned 
investigation which has resulted in the com¬ 
pilation of his Ardbic-Englisli Lexicon. It need 
hardly be said that his previous researches, 
together with his own habits of unflagging 
industry, admirably adapted him for the 
undertaking. But the project involved an¬ 
other long residence and years of ceaseless 
toil in Cairo ; besides which, there was the 
enormous cost of printing so vast a work. 
Several earnest friends exerted themselves 
—in vain, I am ashamed to write—to se¬ 
cure the help of the English universities. 
In striking contrast thereto, however, was 
the conduct of the King and Government of 
Prussia, albeit their offers were such as 
Lane could not accept. The first aid which 
he received from our own Government was 
in 1848, during the premiership of Lord 
John Russell, in the shape of a small annual 
grant from the Special Service Fund; and 
that, I believe, has been continued to his 
widow. Fortunately for Lane, and I may 
add for the literary world in general, he 
found an unexpected patron in Lord Prud- 
hoe, afterwards fourth Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, who eventually took upon himself the 
main expense of the production of the work. 
The death of this princely nobleman in 
1864 was a severe blow to Lane, for it was 
the severing of a long friendship begun 
many years before in Egypt. 

“ But,” remarks his biographer, “ the bright ex¬ 
ample of the duke created its own reflection; 
.... for, at her own express wish, the support 
was continued by his widow, Eleanor, Dowager- 
Duchess of Northumberland, and to her Grace's 
munificence it still owes its further publication.” 


The almost royal house of Percy is justly 
renowned in the annals of Great Britain; 
but this noble and lasting example of its 
greatness will bear comparison with them all. 

Of the Lexicon itself, prepared at Cairo 
from 1842 to 1849, and continued np to the 
death of the author, at Worthing, on 
August 9, 1876, I almost hesitate to write, 
since every sentence will read like a pane¬ 
gyric. And yet, as having assiduously con¬ 
sulted the work, more especially in connexion 
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with my own forthcoming English-Arabic 
Lexicon, I feel that I have some right to 
express my opinion of its boundless merit. 
It is difficult to convey to the general reader 
any adequate conception of its vastness. 
The simple statement that it is based upon 
the writings of one hundred Arab lexico¬ 
graphers, a largo portion of them consulted 
directly; that to every signification of a 
word the different authorities are appended ; 
and that the work already—for two parts 
more of Book I. remain to be printed— 
comprises close upon 2,500 three-colnmned 
royal quarto pages, each column averaging 
upwards of 2,000 words, may serve to give 
a rough idea of the mounting of the book. 
But numbers fail to express the singular 
clearness of the English renderings, the 
collation of the original MSS., and the 
varied illustrations annexed. The writer 
who, a short time ago, remarked in the 
pages of the Academy that “ even Lane’s 
magnificent work is little more than a trans¬ 
lation of the native dictionaries,” which 
with singular hardihood he discredits, never 
made a greater mistake ; for I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that no classical Lexicon of 
a foreign tongue exists equal to that of 
Lane. As to post-classical Arabic, the 
importance of which at the present day I 
am the last to undervalue, it should be 
borne in mind, first, that, it is primarily 
based on the more ancient Arab classics; 
and, secondly, that Lane had expressly 
reserved that modern development of the 
language for a separate work. On the 
whole, and without the possibility of well- 
founded dissent, I maintain that Lane’s 
Lexicon may fairly be reckoned among the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of the literary 
works of this or any other age. And if 
Wren could proudly point to St. Paul’s 
cathedral as the most eloquent memento of 
his architectural skill, Lane’s admirers—for 
his own innate modesty would have shrunk 
from the idea—may point to his Lexicon and 
say. Si monumentum quaeris circumspice. 

As regards Lane’s domestic and social 
life, as well in Cairo as at Worthing, his 
grand-nephew has supplied a number of 
reminiscences which will be read by Lane’s 
friends with infinite satisfaction. Friday, 
the Sabbath of the Muslims, was set apart 
for receiving the calls of his Muslim and 
other friends, and his wife and sister—the 
latter the author of the Englishwoman in 
Egypt —used to see the Europeans in the 
rooms of the Harim. Lane’s visitors were 
the elite of the native scholars and the dis¬ 
tinguished Europeans who sojourned in 
Egypt. Several of his intimate Arab 
friends have expatiated to me on his merits 
as an accomplished man and first-rate 
Oriental scholar; and European friends, 
such as Sir James On tram, M. Fresnel, 
and Mr. Frederick Ayrton, never tired 
of expressing their high estimate of his 
attainments and worth. It was the same 
at Worthing, where our literary hero—I 
had almost said martyr—lived a life of in¬ 
tense application and of calm domestic 
peace. “ Sunday,” writes his biographer, 
“ was to Lane a day of religion rather than 
a day of rest.” “ The Bible was the guide 
of his life,” and he exemplified in his inter¬ 
course with his family, and with the very 


few select friends whom his engagements 
permitted him to see, the virtues of a Chris¬ 
tian gentleman and scholar. He has gone 
to his rest before completing the publication 
of the greatest work of his life ; but judging 
from the Sixth Part of the Lexicon, edited 
by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, he has left to 
able hands the task of carrying through the 
press a glorious memento of indomitable 
industry, and of critical research in the 
realms of Oriental literature, which will 
testify of his worth to generations still un¬ 
born. George Percy Badger. 


Beliques of Ancient English Poetry, Consist¬ 
ing of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and 
other Pieces of our earlier Poets, together 
with some few of later Date. By Thomas 
Percy, D.D., Bishop of Dromore. Edited 
with a General Introduction, Additional 
Prefaces, Notes, Ac., by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, F.S.A. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Bickers & Son, 1876.) 

Perhaps nothing can make us realise better 
the progress of the Gothic revival during the 
last hundred years than to notice the 
name and the contents of Percy’s famous 
volumes. They were first published in 1765, 
to be received with ridicule in certain dis¬ 
tinguished quarters. And, indeed, their 
editor in issuing them showed an inde¬ 
pendence and a daring not easy now to 
estimate. He could scarcely be conscious 
how successfully he was anticipating a com¬ 
ing taste—how he was in some sort satisfying 
what was soon to be a wide-spread and eager 
appetite. It was not without misgivings 
that he set about his work ; not without 
apologies that he sent it forth into a dubious 
world; not without surprise that he witnessed 
the welcome it presently found from an 
awakening nation. The Beliques mark an 
epoch in our literary history. Not many 
books could be mentioned that have exer¬ 
cised a more distinct or a more important 
influence on their age. The Beliques founded 
a noble houso ; they begat the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, and the Minstrelsy begat 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and the Lay 
begat the Giaour, &c. 

It is often the fate of such books to be for¬ 
gotten when they have served their purpose. 
Certainly they must often be superseded by 
their own offspring. The impulses they have 
generated produce results that make their own 
performances seem comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant, and even grotesque. One cannot turn 
over Percy's volumes nowadays without some 
wonder at the strange mixture they contain, 
and at the title that is supposed to describe 
it. But we turn them over not irreverently 
when we remember the influence they have 
wielded. The weapon, so to speak, seems 
to us curiously cumbrous, and fantastic, and 
uncouth; but we bethink ourselves it was 
bright and trenchant once, and dealt keen 
blows in its time ; and we give it a place of 
honour in our armoury. But, having so ac¬ 
knowledged its old virtue, we cannot help 
contrasting it with the weapons current now, 
and observing how out of date it is. 

The Beliques of Ancient English Poetry — 
what should such a name mean P There is 
not a piece in Percy’s collection that would now 


bo spoken of as “ Ancient English.” It be- 
longs mainly to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The fifteenth is not unrepresented; 
we are favoured with “ an original ballad by | 
Chaucer;” “ Richard of Almaigne ” is of the 
thirteenth century; but in the main this 
collection of “Ancient English Poetry" 
consists of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
pieces. We can understand how it should 
be so when we are reminded that Dr. John¬ 
son’s Lives of the Poets begins with Cowley. 
Mediaeval literature seemed at that time 
entirely obsolete ; and no one dreamed of any 
resurrection. The older forms of onr lan¬ 
guage were as yet completely unstudied, and 
thought unworthy of study. A poet of the 
preceding century had well expressed the 
mistrust and despair that were felt by 
modern writers as to modern languages 

“ But who can hope his lines should long 
Last in a daily-changing tongue? 

While they are new, envy prevails; 

And as that dies, our language fails. 

When architects have done their part, 

The matter may betray their art; 

Time, if we use ill-chosen stone. 

Soon brings a well-built palace down. 

Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek ; 

We write in sand ; our language grows, 

And, like tho tide, our work o'erfiews. 

Chaucer his sense can only boast, 

The glory of his numbers lost! 

Years have defaced his matchless strain, 

And yet he did not sing in vain.” 

Ancient English poetry, then, is conspicuous 
by its absence in the so-called Beliques of it. 
Not less conspicuous by tbeir presence are 
certain pieces of contemporary composition; 
certain eigbteonth-century apeings of the old 
style as then understood. 

“ In a polished age like the present,” writes Percy 
in his Preface, “ I am sensible that many of these 
reliques of antiquity will require great allowances 
to be made for them. ... To atone for the rude¬ 
ness of the more obsolete poems, each volume con¬ 
cludes with a few modern attempts in the same 
kind of writing.” 

To atone for “ Chevy Chase,” let ns say, the 
considerate editor gives us “Bryan and Per- 
eena, a West-Indian Ballad,” by Dr. James 
Grainger, “ an eminent physician.” “ Young 
Bryan,” returning to his Pereena, “the 
pride of Indian dames,” after an absence in 
England of “a long, long year, one month 
and day,” 

“ thought the boat's crew slow 
And so leapt overboard.'' 

For was not “ the pride of Indian dames 
waiting for him there on the beach ? But let 
us not take the words outof the poet’s month; 
let him tell the sad tale in his own way 

“ Soon as his well-known ship she spied, 

She cast her weeds away, 

[That is, not that she disrobed herself after 
the manner of the Lady Godiva, or as it 
about to bathe, hut she laid aside the mourn¬ 
ing she had worn during her true-loves 
absence.] 

And to the palmy shore she hied 
All in her best array. 

In sea-green silk so neatly clad, 

She there impatient stood; 

The crew with wonder saw the lad 
Repel the foaming flood. 
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Her hands a handkerchief display’d, 

Which he at parting gave; 

Wei) pleased the token he surveyed 
[Afar off he recognised that mouchoir ; “ 0, 
Were’ eyes are sharp to see ! ”] — 

And manlier beat the wave. 

Her fair companions one and all 
Bejoicing crowd the strand; 

For now her lover swam in call, 

And almost tonch'd the land. 

Then through the white snrf did she haste, 

To clasp her lovely swain ; 

When ah! a shark bit through his waste; 

His heart’s blood dy’d the main. 

He shriek'd! Hit half sprang from the mum, 
[The italics are onrs.] 

Streaming with purple gore. 

And soon it found a living grave. 

And ah 1 was seen no more. 

How haste, now haste, ye maids I pray, 

Fetch water from the spring; 

She falls, she swoons, she dies away, 

And soon her knell they ring. 

How each May morning round her tomb, 

Ye fair, fresh flowerets strew; 

So may your lovers scape his doom. 

Her hapless fate scape you.” S • 

It is sufficiently clear that the vit.c 
E cliques of Ancient Poetry is somewhat of a 
misnomer. And what would be of no mean 
value at the present time would be a collec¬ 
tion true to the name. What Percy did, and, 
all things considered, did so well for his age, 
wants doing for ours. Vast stores of me¬ 
diaeval literature have been made accessible 
in the course of the present century; and a 
scholar of knowledge and taste who should 
make from these a representative selection 
would deserve well of the republic. At 
present the general student is apt to bo con¬ 
fused by the mass of material—good, bad, 
and indifferent—placed before him. Oxen 
and other beasts roasted whole are served 
up on the long-extending tables; he does 
not know where to begin to eat or how; and 
his soul yearns for a joint of moderate di¬ 
mensions on a dish that is not the size of an 
ordinary table. Such selections as there 
are have rather a linguistic than a literary 
purpose. If they can be called Florilegia at 
all, it is flowers of dialect, or of philology, 
that they offer us, not flowers of poetry, 
thered from beds the Muses themselves 
ve tended. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wheatley has done what 
can be done to bring Percy’s volumes nearer 
the level of our present scholarship. He 
has endeavoured, “by gathering from many 
quarters particulars published since his 
death, to make his book still more worthy 
of the great reputation it has acquired.” 

“The whole of Percy's work has been reprinted 
from his fourth edition, which contains his last 
touches; and in order that no confusion should be 
occasioned to the reader, all my notes and addi¬ 
tions have been placed between brackets. The 
chief of these are the additional prefaces to the 
various pieces, the glossarial notes at the foot of 
the page, and the collation of such pieces as are 

tmten from the folio MS.With regard to 

the pieces taken from the folio MS., the originals 
have been printed after Percy's copies in those 
c*oes which had undergone considerable altera¬ 
tions.” 

Thus, everything that Percy gave is given, 
yith corrections and additions where needed, 
w the prefaces and the text. The essays on 
the English Stage and the Metrical Ro¬ 


mances are so completely out of date as to 
need re-writing rather than revision; these, 
therefore, are left just as Percy left them. 

The result is an edition that one can 
imagine the Bishop gazing upon with delight, 
could he be permitted to see it. In every 
page both printer and editor have done 
their utmost to produce something worthy 
of the occasion. Mr. Wheatley has spared 
no pains in his researches. His General 
Introduction abounds with valuable informa¬ 
tion on minstrels, ballads and ballad writers, 
ballad imitators and forgers and preservers, 
<fec. A really complete essay on our balladry 
has yet to be written. The ripe knowledge 
of Prof. Child will, we hope, presently supply 
this need. In the meantime Mr. Wheatley 
has made a contribution to the subject which 
deserves special mention and special praise. 

John W. Hales. 


Letters of William Gowper; being a Selection 
from his Correspondence, with a Sketch 
of his Life, Ac. (London: Religious Tract 
Society, 1877.) 

From the mass of Cowper’s correspondence, 
as found in the standard editions of his 
works, the editors of the Religious Tract 
Society have selected exactly 200 letters, 
and have reprinted them in a popular form. 
The choice has been carefully made for its 
purpose, and the pretty volume before us 
is likely to be a favourite in many a domestic 
library. These letters cover, witha few breaks, 
the space between June 1765, when Cowper 
was in his thirty-fourth year, and October 
1798, when he was within eighteen months 
of his death. They are addressed chiefly to 
intimate friends and relatives—young Wil¬ 
liam Unwin, his cousins Lady Hesketh and 
Mrs. Cowper, John Newton, and a few 
more. In this group of familiar epistles, 
written in all moods of mind and with the 
most entrancing frankness, we obtain a 
series of life-like pictures of this gentlest 
and mist unhappy of poets, and of his 
surroundings during some very memor¬ 
able periods of his cfcreer. He is seen 
first at Huntingdon, newly recovering from 
his first terrible attack of melancholy, 
in an ecstacy of religious hope, and 
rejoicing in the discovery of the Unwins. 
Then comes the long seclusion at Olney, and 
that brighter period, still at Olney, when 
the poet, Mrs. Unwin, and the witty Lady 
Austin make a quaint and interesting trio, 
when the gay world outside is laughing for 
the first time at John Gilpin, and Lady Austin 
suggests the theme of The Sofa. Later on we 
find him in a luxurious and dignified ease 'at 
Weston, watched over by proud friends, and 
recognised as the most popular living poet. 
But the dark mood is ever ready to en¬ 
compass his gentle spirit, and fairly closes 
round him at the last. 

Cowper’s peculiarly loveable character of 
mind—his touching dependence upon his 
friends, his pretty petulances, his long- 
abiding love for the memory of his dead 
young mother—as well as his enthusiastic 
piety and purity of heart, express themselves 
more unreservedly, if possible, in his letters 
than in his verse. But his letters are to be 
read, not only for their autobiographic inter¬ 
est, but also as models, useful even in our own 


day, of an English epistolary style. - When 
all the world had Johnson’s splendid low- 
wow ringing in its ear Cowper was writing 
from his summer-house at Olney the simplest, 
most graceful English imaginable. He con¬ 
demned affectation, effort, and dulness 
wherever he met with them, but at 
the same time pleaded for the utmost 
fastidiousness in taste and expression. 
“Though I have written,” he tells his 
friend Thomas Unwin in 1781, “ mote verse 
this last year than perhaps any man in Eng. 
land, I have finished and polished, and 
touched and re-touched, with the utmost 
care.” And in his letters he is even more 
a master of what he called "the familiar 
style ” than in his verse, while the same 
unerring sensitiveness to beauty, the same 
purity in form and expression, are always 
observable. Rosaline Obub Masson. 


Sir Robert Walpole; a Political Biography, 

1676-1745. By Alex. Charles Ewald, 

F.S.A. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1878.) 

Webb the student compelled to judge by a 
perusal of the Preface alone of the fitness of 
the author of this memoir of Sir Robert 
Walpole for the task he has undertaken, 
the main body of the work would pro¬ 
bably remain unread. The absorbing im¬ 
portance of English politics in the reigns of 
the first two Hanoverian kings, and the 
glories of the literature of the Georgian 
era, supply abundant justification for the 
publication of a volume on the life of Sir 
Robert Walpole more systematic in Re¬ 
arrangement and more attractive in its 
style than the ponderous but unreadable 
volumes of the laborious Archdeaoon Coxe. 
Mr. Ewald has happily selected the points of 
political interest which form the best apology 
for his undertaking, but it may be well to 
point out to him that a biography which 
terminates with the year 1745 can justly lay 
claim to but little, if any, favourable con¬ 
sideration for “the novels of Richardson 
and Fielding, Smollett and Sterne.” The 
most famous novels of Richardson and 
Fielding appeared after the death of Sir 
Robert Walpole. The first of Smollett’s 
novels was published in 1748, and it was 
not until several years later that the publi¬ 
cation of Tristram Shandy provoked the curi¬ 
osity of the reading public, and introduced 
its author to the dinner-tables of fashionable 
life in London. The suspicion aroused in 
the mind of the reader by this passage from 
the Preface that Mr. Ewald is not perfectly 
at home in the history of the period will be 
strengthened by the. perusal in the first 
chapter of the observation that Walpole 
married in 1700 “Miss Catherine Sbuter, 
the daughter of Sir John Shuter, the then 
Lord Mayor.” The name of the lady was 
Shorter. The statement, copied by Mr. 
Ewald from his predecessor, that she was 
the daughter of Sir John Shorter is an 
error: she was his granddaughter. Mr. 
Ewald has increased the error in the original 
statement by the addition of the words, “the 
then Lord Mayor.” The year of her grand¬ 
father’s mayoralty was 1688, when Walpole, 
a boy of twelve, had no opportunity of seeing 
(to borrow the picturesque language of our 
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author) “in the civic damsel a fitting mis¬ 
tress to grace the old hall at Honghton.” 
Mr. Ewald is equally unhappy in his ac¬ 
count of Walpole’s second marriage. He is 
content to say “ who this lady was is not 
exactly known. By the peerages she is 
called Maria, daughter and solo heiress of 
Thomas Skerritt.” If he had possessed suf¬ 
ficient desire for exactness of information to 
consult the letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, he need neither have left in doubt 
the question of her parentage nor have 
thrown suspicion on the accuracy of the 
common rumour that Miss Skerritt was at 
one time Lady Mary’s friend. In the society 
of this eccentric lady Walpole’s second wife 
passed the whole of one summer at least. 
The exaggeration of others has prompted 
the penning of the monstrous assertion that 
posterity regrets the loss of St. John’s 
speeches “ as a misfortune greater than any 
that literature has had to sustain ; ” but on 
Mr. Ewald alone must rest the blame for 
the remark that we can “ almost count on 
one hand the administrations since the Re¬ 
volution that have been led by a commoner.” 

Mr. Ewald has not hesitated to confess in 
the Preface that it has been his aim rather 
to recast the materials which were collected 
by Coxe’s industry than to seek for fresh in¬ 
formation in the manuscript treasures which 
wore not disclosed to the gaze of that inde¬ 
fatigable historian. To the Reports of the 
Manuscript Commission there is not, I think, 
a single reference throughout the whole of 
the volume. The only original matter which 
Mr. Ewald has been enabled to communicate 
to the world will be found in the extracts 
(pp. 212-14) from the account-books of Sir 
Robert Walpole for the years 1714-18, hap¬ 
pily preserved among the family papers of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley. In those 
four years Walpole is credited, if we may 
take the accounts in their literal meaning, 
with having received and paid sums in 
excess of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. While availing himself fully of 
the labours, and not seldom the very words, 
of Coxe, Mr. Ewald has ventured to differ 
iu some points from his views. In these 
variations he has been strengthened by the 
researches and opinions of Lord Stanhope, 
whose ideas and languago will be frequently 
recognised in these pages. Mr. Ewald should 
undoubtedly have expressed in the Prefaco 
his numerous obligations to the more recent 
historian of this epoch. 

In weighing in the balance the character 
of Walpole, and in describing his merits and 
his faults, Mr. Ewald has liberated himself 
from the mists of error and prejudice which 
have too often obscured the consideration of 
that statesman’s career. He is able to “spy 
desert” in Walpole’s public life in the 
House of Commons as well as in the 
“ happier hour of social pleasure,” and is 
blind to the faults neither of his Parliamen¬ 
tary nor of his domestic life. Although it 
requires but a very slight examination to dis¬ 
cover many errors of carelessness in the de¬ 
tails, and constant sins against good taste, 
in Mr. Ewald’s volume, candid criticism will 
allow that the conception which he has 
formed of the character of his subject is 
corroborated by an independent study of the 
politics of the age. 


Walpole’s first speech in the House of 
Commons was a signal failure, though even 
in the collapse of the set oration with which 
he had prepared to take the House by 
storm the skilled intelligence of Arthur 
Main waring (curiously styled by Mr. Ewald 
a member “ of some note ”) could detect 
the traces of oratorical skill. His earliest 
triumph was won by a speech in which he 
anticipated the Bill of George Grenville, and 
argued against the possibility of the House 
of Commons judging fairly and impartially 
the petitions presented against the election 
of its members—a speech which may have 
occurred vividly to his recollection during 
the debates on the Westminster and Chip¬ 
penham petitions which caused his fall from 
office. From that time Walpole’s rise was 
rapid, and the first Ministry of George I., 
controlled by his opinions and animated by 
his good sense, seemed destined to enter 
upon a long lease of power; but the in¬ 
trigues of his colleagues, the failure of the 
Royal favourites to obtain the peerages and 
profits for which they hungered, and the 
discontent of the monarch with some points 
of foreign policy, oaused Walpole’s fall, and 
the elevation to supreme power of Sunder¬ 
land and Stanhope. There seemed but 
slight prospect in the future of Walpole’s 
speedy return to office; and his chances 
were apparently but little improved by the 
severe defeat which his eloquent opposition 
to the Peerage Bill inflicted on the new 
Ministry. Defeat only strengthened the po¬ 
sition of Walpole’s opponents, and the late 
First Lord of the Treasury was content to 
change his tactics and accept the offer of 
the post of Paymaster-General, even when 
it was accompanied by exclusion from 
the number of the Cabinet, the very re¬ 
wards which sixty years later—so history 
repeats itself—were considered sufficient 
for the talents of Burke. An event which 
threatened the rnin of England proved the 
making of Walpole’s fortune. Stanhope 
was one of the few prominent politicians who 
had refrained from dabbling in the stocks of 
the South Sea Company, but the fiery debates 
which succeeded the bursting of the bubble 
caused his premature decease. Craggs was 
only saved from disgrace by a similar fate; 
Aislabie was justly expelled from the House, 
and Sunderland, though cleared by a Parlia¬ 
mentary vote, was compelled to retire from 
public affairs. The stage was cleared of the 
chief Parliamentary performers, and the 
financial ability of Walpole, who sold out of 
the Stock at the height of the national fever, 
brought him again to the front. Without 
the aid of this shock to English policy he 
might have been all his life a subordinate 
Minister of the Crown ; with its assistance 
his opinions controlled for moro than twenty 
years the actions of England. It is the 
glory of Walpole that his acute intellect re¬ 
cognised the well-being of our country in the 
maintenance of the Hanoverian dynasty, ac¬ 
companied by the preservation of peace and 
the gradual development of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty. Even when, for the prolonga¬ 
tion of his power, he submitted to the popu. 
lar will and retained office at the price of 
carrying out the views of his opponents, he 
endeavoured not to lose sight altogether of 
his own will. He knew that domestic pro¬ 


sperity would be the ruin of Jacobite hopes, 
and that an apparent acquiescence in the 
prejudices of the clergy would best promote 
the growth of religious toleration. The 
frenzy of mob passions which the foolish 
prosecution of the silly Sacheverell evoked 
had taught Walpole a lesson which he 
never forgot. During his whole Ministry 
no measure was ever directed against the 
power of the clergy. Year after year 
the leaders of Dissent invaded the ante¬ 
rooms of his office and demanded the 
fulfilment of the promises which he had 
held out to them ; but the time never arrived 
for carrying them into execution. The bold 
Nonconformist who asked him to fix a date 
when the time would come, received the 
answer—an answer which will remind ns of 
the celebrated jamais of M. Ronher—of “one 
word, Never.” This talent for letting 
sleeping dogs lie—a talent which Lord Mel¬ 
bourne himself might have envied—was the 
best of all antidotes for the ills under which 
England suffered. The same principle was 
employed in the whole of bis policy. When 
the , Hgences of the country demanded the 
raising of fresh money, Walpole realised 
that he would effect his object and arouse 
the least amount of popular odium by 
borrowing from the Sinking Fund. If the 
leaders of the army could not answer for 
their soldiers against the opponents of 
the Excise Bill, he withdrew the hated 
measure and remained in office. Ifanation's 
voice, roused to fury by the misrepresenta¬ 
tions of the pamphleteer and by poetic 
appeals for lands “ beyond the reach of 
Spain,” cried aloud for an unjust war, war 
it should have and he would direct it. With 
such talents for anticipating or yielding to 
the popular will, he might, had he been less 
autocratic in his Ministry and more con¬ 
siderate for the views of his colleagues, have 
remained in power till the decline of his 
days; but, like the Turk, he could bear “ no 
brother near the throne.” His own brother- 
in-law was forced to sever the connexion of a 
life-time. Pultoney himself bad been one of 
his warmest friends, had defended him when 
he was sent to the Tower, and with him had 
withdrawn from office. But every danger 
which threatened Walpole’s Ministry wit¬ 
nessed the driving into opposition of some 
who had been and would again have been hi; 
strongest supporters; so that when invective; 
which can only be paralleled in modern 
history by the storm of reproaches which 
threatened to overwhelm the authors of the 
war against our American colonies drove 
Walpole at last from power, his colleagues 
in the House of Commons were a miserable 
collection of mediocrities. 

“ The prudence, steadiness, and vigilance 
of Walpole,” said the greatest statesman of 
the last century, “preserved the Crown to 
the Royal Family, and with it their law; 
and liberties to this country.” Posterity, 
remembering this fact, has forgotten the 
corruption by which Walpole helped to 
maintain his sway over the House of Com¬ 
mons, and has forgiven him for the places 
which ho showered upon his relatives, "h® 
benefits which Walpole’s policy secured or 
his country deserve a better memorial t an 
Mr. Ewald’s volume. W. P. Coubtnei. 
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Through Holland. By Charles W. Wood. 

With Fifty-Seven Illustrations. (London: 

R. Bentley <fc Son, 1877.) 

It is not easy to see why Mr. Wood should 
have travelled “ through Holland ; ” it is 
still less easy to see why he should have 
published his experiences. Holland is not 
an unknown country, about which the most 
uneducated visitor may be able to commnni- 
•cate something valuable: it is a country 
whose treasures are familiar to all the 
world, a country whose obscurest corners 
liave been tracked out and chronicled by 
Baedeker and Murray, and whose people 
liave been studied and painted by Esquiros. 
Latterly, too, M. Havard’s popular books 
have filled up the deficiencies of these others; 
so that a traveller might well ask himself 
before adding another to the books about 
Holland, Have I anything to say that is worth 
raying? Mr. Wood’s volume strikes us as 
the record of the holidays of a thoroughly 
•commonplace British tourist, who talks no 
Dutch, who knows nothing of art, who ex¬ 
plores no untrodden ground, who has a 
companion that “ went in strongly for Cura¬ 
sao r ” and whose emotions alternate between 
dislike to paying the fees that are asked of 
him and enthusiasm for the history that he 
has newly picked np from his guide-book. 
Trivial details of the author’s eating and 
drinking take the place that might have 
been given to interesting observations of 
people and places. Mr. Wood devotes a 
couple of pages to the account of how he ob¬ 
tained a carriage at Dordrecht; he disposes 
of the most precious and least-known posses, 
•sionof that famous city, the Renaissance choir- 
stalls, in a couple of lines. He says of the 
gallery at Rotterdam—the gallery which 
contains De Koninck’s most beautiful land¬ 
scape, and a whole wall covered with the 
masterpieces of Albert Cuyp’s many-sided 
genius—that it is “ scarcely worth the 
trouble of a visit.” He disposes of the 
priceless Terbnrg at Deventer, Terbnrg's 
own city, by saying that the town “ has a 
somewhat imposing council-chamber, with a 
few quaint old pictures, one of them by 
T'erburg.” He talks of the “ Boomptjies ” 
at Rotterdam, of “ a painter such as Israel," 
and of the “ don Loon collection ” at Amster¬ 
dam. Briefly, all that is good in the book 
are the page-long quotations from Motley, 
-and the illustrations ; but then, Motley is 
■not wholly inaccessible to those who want 
to read him, and the illustrations, the source 
of which is not acknowledged, look sus- 
spiciously like photographs touched up by 
the engraver. T. H. Wakd. 


A Treatyse made hy Julian Lambert unto 
Kynge Henry the Eighth concernynge hys 
Opynion in the Sacrament of the Aultre as 
they call it, or Supper of the Lorde, as the 
Scripture namcth it. (Anno do. 1538.) 

Ho one would think of referring to Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments as an authority for any 
historical fact; yet, though that author’s 
violent prejudices led him occasionally into 
the most ridiculous statements, it must not 
be forgotten that his great work is a valua¬ 
ble repertory of documents many of which 
are difficult to find in their originals, and 


some of which have entirely perished. The 
main part of the volume whose title is at 
the head of this article appears in the fifth 
volume of the last-issued edition of Foxe’s 
work; but even the editor, with all the 
improvements which he introduced in the 
way of annotations and index, is frequently 
at fault, and unable to point out where the 
originals of the printed documents are. 

It is not much to be wondered at that he 
did not know where the little volume was 
from which Foxe extracted Lambert’s ad¬ 
dress to the King. We have seen but one 
copy of it, and that in the Bodleian Library, 
not, as might have been expected, in the 
Tanner collection, but under the designa¬ 
tion 8° E. 20, Art. B. S. The volume must 
have been recently purchased, for it bears 
on its title the stamp “ Bibliotheca He- 
beriana,” and so must have belonged to 
the late Mr. Heber. There is no mark 
to show when or where it was printed, 
but it ends with an apologetic sentence 
alleging that Lambert wrote more, but that 
what was printed was all that came to the 
editor’s hand. This editor was the noto¬ 
rious John Bale, chaplain to Poynet, Bishop 
of Winchester, and himself in the reign of 
Edward YI. Bishop of Ossory. The date of 
1538 at the beginning means only the date of 
the composition of the letter, and the mistake 
made at the end in the statement of the editor 
that Lambert was “brent in Smythfield by 
the ministers of Antichrist in October,” in¬ 
stead of November, affords some evidence that 
the writer was publishing the account at some 
little distance of time. The type resembles 
that of books published at Zurich, but it is 
impossible to say where it was printed, the 
only thing that is certain being that it was 
not printed in this country. The preface 
states that Lambert or Nycols, as he is 
called—which is a mistake for Nycolson— 
was born at Norwich: apropos of which place, 
though the connexion with his subject is not 
very evident, Bale states that in that city, in 
1507, the blind bishop and clergy (where he 
means probably both literally aud figuratively 
blind, for Bishop Nix had lost the use of his 
eyes, though he lived for several years after¬ 
wards) had burnt a young man for having 
the Lord’s Prayer in English, the punish¬ 
ment for which came on the following 
Tuesday in Easter week, which fell on St. 
Mark’s day— i.c., in 1508—when afire sprang 
up which lasted five days and nights, for all 
which they repented not, but “ murdered 
also Sir Thomas of Eccles, an old man of 
Bongay and Master Bylney.” The object of 
the publication was to show how Lambert 
“ was a true witness of God.” 

The letter itself, which was written from 
prison, is printed accurately enough from 
this copy by Foxe. We need not com¬ 
ment upon it further than just to men¬ 
tion how, though the author at that 
day would probably have been called a 
Lutheran, he had really adopted the opinions 
of the Calvinists of Edward’s days—before 
the time when Calvin came to be much 
known in the world. The principal point 
to be noticed is that even so early as this he 
was accused, though wrongly as it appears, 
of translating the Articles of Geneva. The 
man was really burned for avowing the 
fourth of the four articles objected against 


him—viz., the denial of the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Yet he could still 
allow himself to use this expression: “ I 
grant the holy sacrament to be the very 
natural body of our Saviour and His very 
natural blood.” 

We have already alluded to the wrong 
date assigned for his death. The recently- 
published Chronicle of Wriothesley cor¬ 
rectly gives the date of his trial as the 16th 
day of November, 1538, and that of his execu¬ 
tion as the following 22nd of November. He 
was also accused of being an Anabaptist, but 
he does not plead guilty to that charge. It 
was for disbelief in Transubstantiation that 
he was condemned, and to Cranmer attaches 
the disgrace of having boon the man who, at 
the King’s bidding, argued with him in 
favour of a doctrine which he did not him¬ 
self believe, and of condemning him for 
holding the very opinions in the profession 
of which the archbishop died about seven¬ 
teen years afterwards. Nicholas Pocock. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The American Senator. By Anthony Trollope. 
In Three Volumes. (London : Chapman 
& Hall, 1877.) 

The Tame Turlc. By Olive Harper. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Tinsley Bro¬ 
thers, 1877.) 

Nora. A Novel taken from the German. By 
Princess Marie Liechtenstein. (London: 
Burns & Oates, 1877.) 

Sylvia's New Home. A Story for the Young. 
By Mrs. J. B. Firth. (London: Griffith 
& Farran, 1877.) 

Phyllis. A Novel. In Three Volumes. 

(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1877.) 

The Powerless Damsel. By A. Dorset. (Lon¬ 
don : Remington & Co., 1877.) 

Lilian. A Story of the World. By G. Beres- 
ford Fitzgerald. (London: Samuel Tinsley 
& Co., 1877.) 

Cleansing Fires. By Mrs. Newton Sears. 
In Three Volumes. (London : Reming¬ 
ton & Co., 1877.) 

The World's End. A. Story. By R. Jefferies. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1877.) 

The Story of Avis. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
(London : G. Routledge & Sons, 1877.) 

We are warned by professors of chemistry 
not to confound mechanical mixtures with 
chemical combinations. In the former the 
elements lie side by side; each retains its 
own properties unaffected by the others: in 
the latter a fusion takes place; the combina¬ 
tion is indivisible by mechanical means and 
partakes of the nature of all the elements 
combined. A novel with a political object 
should be analogous to a chemical combina¬ 
tion. The reader should not be able to lay 
down the book with the opinion that it would 
have been better if the author had written 
his political essays in one volume, and his 
novel in the oilier two. Yet this is the case 
when we close The American Senator. In 
the matter of arrangement and fusion Mr. 
Trollope’s new work is unsatisfactory. The 
study of the American Senator is clever; 
the novel is above the average of novels and 
| worthy of its author. But we are certain 
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'J'kn 'I'll.mi-, Turk t'.IU fairly W<:ll til's hi*. 
h"'y "f "n's Olrnsbs-bbi, tfi's d'/n '/f a Kr'.-ri'.h 
/nitf'l'isa, win i/svl f'lll'/wol In til's l;»,t til's 
f"rl.ni";N 'if tlio Isrnt Nuji'/l's'in, At hid fall 
Ill's f'iar'|nid'?nlnr<"l th's d'srvi's's of' the Hulttui, 
h's'siu'i's a naltmijidA'i 7 'nsk, iind rnarri<s<l a 
7 'nrkidh woossiri, Jn variety of dr'siie iiii <1 in- 
isiihsiit, Ill's nbiry ,,f th's hom'd (el veiltnrod id 
rafhor nvorwliolnsin^, Ho dtsirld from (don. 
stfant isio|ilo j 'lood a liUl's fij/litir»{^ for 
(irnok in'l'r|ion<|oii':'s; loarisd doniot,hmj( of 
dlii'lont lifts in I'arid; diirvivod Hus Crimean 
War Mini a f orm of I'mjiridomnent in ltnKnia; 
ami affor firiaainpr, if not midoaUioi], at leant 
ijiiMisotohoil, through niiniomiid other ailv'tn- 
tnroN ami aimiiim, ho at laxt inootd hid fate 
at the Vienna Knhihition, in the poi-d'in of 
a Imitul.iI'nI American, whom lie married ami, 
an far ad wo know, lived happily over after. 
The Ilent trait in the hook id the f rioncInltif> 
between “ the tame 7 'nrk ” ami Hierro and 
their joint lovo for little Helene. 

Ahif'i id an attmetlvo tale, and iL h ImiiHla- 
tion from the (ierinaii neeild no apology. 
Indeed, Urn trandliitor dedorved our lient 
tliaukd, for It id deldoin that a dtory (to 
dimple ami natural proved ho en^roNHin^. 
'rim heroine retaind Imr individuality throu^li 
all the vieiHdituded ol’ her life. Ad tlio 
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erpcrienced, tlA reav.t hhotild be a success , 
in fiction. I 
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Tax tl*:rese X Wvbp mi G-ridt* Scein 

I'CadMki. Peiier in Gbiiix > a*e preroiad tCKiur 
pec i -a who ae» a tun i t tsrani hsstiTT w,th 
aii in is A iii imiv-.ti ahoct iistcis, ants, tea, 
. zTi-go-iciers. and so :>nh. There are plenty of 
, ihasmvics, av-i the wvii mtVfl a pwd 

I presen: for ci.il iren who wait to be instructed &» 
, weld as interested. 


the hc-dt jiart* of I Alia a. hat these, unforta- I Che" Trip to Biwlerw+i. By Jean Jimhos. 
r.b'ely, do not compose the- preater part of | Sixtc Elasvni/as by Charles Ehy!e. (Blsck- 

Mr. Eotperal'i'd volarne. The hero and ; . Tais. tee earoest of tne tensma 

t . . /r a 1 j j books, has fi'a-ced a wm^what doubtful idm* 

h'rroine are natural, unaffected, and ad- , j, T i„% remature paVicstion. The luthor 

ffi*rar>U; j cv^rry othfrr cfx^tractf;r is either I caodidlv admits his indebtedness to w Lewii 
unii.ilursil, siff/'.-tAil or utterly aftsnrd. The ; Carroll,'" and introduces the famous Alice as the 
author seem* to nridenttand true feeling and ! donor of the invaluable passport to Faiiylaoi 
ordinary life; it its a pity that he should try His heroes are three boys, whose chief charse- 
to describe empty hearts and fashionable teristic is their uniform propriety of conduct, 
noeief 7 Their adventures in a topsy-turvy world are snf- 

I,,..' 1 „ t.'v— „ ficientlv amusinp; but the source of the imia- 

y u c ^ * , ,, * J P, - ? tions is too evident, and a generalboyishclomsi- 

tho well-known song of the same title, and nesg ^ the ’ whole . e The ^ i, w t sn 

itid varionH trialn and misfortunes much a fairy extravaganza as a compound of 
through which about three couples struggle burlesque and pantomime. The lightness of 
on towards the haven of content and happi- touch, the charm of feminine grace, and the hslf- 
neHS. No particular couplo is indicated, unconscious humour of the original are missing; 
hut wo arc tempted to instal as hero and and they are not replaced by the manlrrobust- 
licroino Godfrey and Monica Hazel tine, peas of the « Jack ” of nursery renown. The text 

Their story is Use old one where the wife is ^ 'nterlarded with puns-^ood, W «d »- 

,, different—which even overflow into the notes- 

weaned.out hy tho husliand s non-apprecia- This gort of jocukrity is nlculzted to pun!e 

lion ot iior lovo. At Jant Godfrey is sup- children, without satisfying the adult reader, 
posed to have perished in a fire. He really And yet there are several scenes which will never 
survives, but will not let his wifo know of be forgotten when once fixed on the mind by pen 
his preservation. He returns in a kind of and pencil, and not a few passages of most rsr* 
Enoch Arden manner to find her, as he fooling. The illustrations, again, unwillmiy 
wrongly imagines, receiving favourably the extort from us an ambiguous verdict. The lames 
advances of a second suitor-arid again the Court ladies, and 

, , , , , , b , . ludges, could not be surpassed for tender graceuu 

departs. I ho pair are at last brought J ne ss ; tut Mr. Doyle’s hand fails him in caricstu* 
wigoUior again tlirongli tho agency of Nesta proper, and in delineating the grotesque in coun* 
Mordannt, who is also a finely-drawn cha- tenance, dress, and attitude. The absolute ugliness 
motor. All tlio dramatis personae, and there of some of the cuts must, we suppose, be imputed 
arc not a few of them, aro well brought out. to the wood-engraver. 

Tho World's End is a most wonderful Is Jungle, Peak, and Forest (Cassell, Petttf 
example of tho theory of evolution. We and Galpin) Dr. Gordon Stables, R-N-s 8 ‘ ttf 
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some rather tedious introductory matter, plunges 
in media/ res, and takes his readers to the icy 
North, telling them of sufficiently wild adventures 
to satisfy the keenest appetite for the marvellous. 
In order, perhaps, to make up for keeping them so 
long in frozen climes, Dr. Stables iu the second 
part transfers the scene to Africa, where we meet 
with a bewildering succession of alligators, croco¬ 
diles, pythons, tigers, man-eating lions, savages, 
&c. A few pages at the conclusion of the volume 
are devoted to wanderings among the red men. 
The book is written in an easy style, suited to the 
comprehension of the class to which it appeals; 
and the boy who cannot derive enjoyment from 
the perusal of its pages must indeed be very hard 
to please. As far as externals are concerned, the 
work is handsomely got up, and on every ground 
deserves to be popular in the Christmas holidays. 


My Rambles in the New World. By Lucien 
Biart. Translated by Mary de Llauteville. (Samp¬ 
son Low and Co.) 'ibis volume is a translation 
of M. Biart's work, A Travers TAmMque, the 
title being altered for obvious reasons. Here, 
again, we have plenty of adventure, with which is 
combined really useful information regarding the 
regions and people among which the author 
wanders. There is no lack of variety in the scene, 
for we visit successively Labrador, Canada, San 
Francisco, Havannab, New Orleans, Mexico, &c., 
and the volume concludes with a chapter on 
Aztec education. The illustrations are many of 
them very striking, and all are good of their kind. 
The translation occasionally appears a little stiff, 
but this is probably due to Miss de Ilauteville’s 
conscientious desire to keep closely to the ori¬ 
ginal. 

The Child of the Cavern. By Jules Verne. 
Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) The works of this author are too 
well known and popular to require cojnmendation 
at our hands. The scene of the present story is 
laid in a Scotch coal-mine, and the tale, albeit 
rather weird in its nature, possesses great interest, 
and is worked out with much skill. As his trans¬ 
lator says, one of Jules Verne's “chief merits is 
the wonderful art with which he lays under con¬ 
tribution every branch of science and natural 
history, while he vividly describes, with minute 
exactness, all parts of the world and its in¬ 
habitants,'' and to this remark the present volume 
forms no exception. 


The Two Supercargoes. By W. II. G. King¬ 
ston. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. Kingston, 
the true friend of the boys, provides famous 
Christmas fare for his patrons in the volume before 
l,! - If they want variety and excitement, they 
will here find enough and to spare. The nume¬ 
rous illustrations, too, are a power in themselves, 
and will, no doubt, be first devoured. Any 
attempt to sketch the details of the story would 
rob it of half its interest, even were it practicable 
10 the space allotted us. We will only say that 
among them will be found an encounter with 
pirates, a shipwreck, and plenty of “ adventures 
111 savage Africa,” and leave Mr. Kingston’s youth¬ 
ful friends to solve the mystery for themselves. 


Drifted Away (S.P.C.K.) deals with a theme 
which possesses an ever-green interest in the eyes 
°‘ most boys, who at a certain age never weary 
ot dreaming about more or less impossible adven- 
™res, and derive endless enjoyment therefrom, 
f he title of the book almost sufficiently indicates 
the nature of the story, which is well and prettily 
told, Charlie Pattison, when on a visit to Fair- 
P°rt, develops an uncontrollable liking for boats, 
nrreptitiously gets possession of one, goes for a 
*° w > Rn d drifts away to sea ; he is, of courser picked 
U P by a ship, transferred to another, and so on. 


Tit 

v ” cannot say much in favour of The Two 
°yages (S.P.C.K.). The book starts with some 
out using complications, which, however, eventu- 
7 come straight; the chief objection to it is 


that the story is in many parts told in—to put it 
mildly—very unattractive language. 

Our Valley (S.P.C.K.) is a tale of country life 
of a remarkably quiet order, bordering, indeed, on 
the namby-pamby, and it is by no means obvious 
for wbat class of reader it is intended ; perhaps, 
however, some school-girls, not particular about 
the quality of their mental pabulum, may derive 
amusement from it. The not very interesting 
love-affairs of two brothers, Harold and Laurence 
Iaham, are a leading feature of the story, which is 
told by the latter. *‘Our valley ” may have been a 
very lovely spot, but if a large proportion of its in¬ 
habitants were of the type depicted by the author, 
ordinary mortals must have found it an irritating 
place to live in. 

An Eventful Night (S.P.C.K.) is an adaptation 
from the German, and though the stylo is hardly 
all that could be wished, the little volume 
will serve the purpose for which it is apparently 
intended, and will help a party of young folk to 
pass away an hour or two on a w inter evening. 
A German pastor, being called upon by such a 
party for a story, true and at the same time ex¬ 
citing, gives them what he declares to be the 
true account of the strangest night in bis life. 

Seppi. Adapted from the German of Franz 
Hoffman,by M.MontgomeneCampboll. (S.P.C.K.) 
This story, which is rather prettily told, describes 
some scenes in the early life of the famous Joseph 
Haydn, the sou of Franz Haydn, the wheelwright, 
who lived in the pleasant little village of ltobrau, 
on the borders of Austria and Hungary. The 
book can hardly fail to please young people, and 
will at the same time serve a good purpose, by- 
teaching them “to fear God, do what is right, 
and be afraid of no one ”—precepts which the 
great composer's father so earnestly impressed 
upon him, and in consequence of his adherence to 
which “everything became a blessing to Seppi.” 

Ten of Them; or, the Children of Danehurst. 
By Mrs. It. M. Bray. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Mrs. Bray has here collected a series of eighteen 
little stories, some treating in simple language of 
incidents winch happened to herself and her 
brothers and sisters in their young days, while 
others are tales which her own children had 
learned to like. They are all charmingly told, 
and suitably illustrated. We cordially recommend 
this little volume to mothers who aro perplexed 
to find a book in every way fitted for the capaci¬ 
ties of very young children. We have tested it, 
and found it answer admirably. It will be good 
new-s for the nursery that Mrs. Bray hopes one of 
these days to say something more about Ten of 
Them. 

Messrs. Routledge have sent us two hand¬ 
some gift-books of the season— Lamb's Tales from 
Shakspcare, with illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A.; and Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 
with an Introductory Memoir by William B. 
Scott. Such standard literature is always wel¬ 
come. Gilbert's woodcuts, especially in the 
graceful scenes, are well adapted to assist Lamb’s 
design in popularising the great poet among 
children. The paper and type are all that could 
be desired. In the edition of Scott the most 
noteworthy feature is the republication of every 
scrap of poetry which he ever printed, including 
the dramatic attempts Rnd the mottoes prefixed 
to the chapters of the Waverleg Novels. The 
Introductory Memoir is sound in substance, but 
disfigured by faults of style. It states that the 
original quarto edition of the Lady of the Lake 
was issued at two guineas; the present volume 
can he purchased for—we will not say how few 
shillings. In the illustrations we recognise, but 
not with pleasure, old acquaintances. The young 
Buecleuch, when he “ raised his little bat on 
high,” is supposed by the artist to have possessed 
a modern cricket-bat. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Gosse will contribute to the December 
number of the Comhill a study on Otway, the 
biographical portion of which will, by the aid of 
MS. sources and a fresh examination of con¬ 
temporary literature, bo much fuller than any 
life of the poet yet attempted. A special analysis 
will be given of the doubtful posthumous play, 
lleroick Friendship, rashly rejected as spurious by 
all the editors of Otway. 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace will reply in Fraser's 
Magazine for December to Dr. Carpenter's article, 
“ Psychological Curiosities of Spiritualism,” which 
appeared in the November number. 

We understand that a new quarterly journal ia 
in contemplation, under the title of Drain; a 
Journal of Neurological Science. It will be edited 
by Drs. Bucknill, Crichton Browne, Ferrier, and 
Ilughlings Jackson, and published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 

Tire possessors of any letters from, or informa¬ 
tion relating to, the late Mr. Compton would 
confer a great favour on his family bv forwarding 
such letters or information to Mr. (3. G. Comp¬ 
ton, 12 Stanford Road, Kensington, W, Letters 
will be duly returned after transcription. 

Prof. Delius is giving a course of lectures to 
a large audience nt Bonn on Shakspere’s play of 
The Winter's Tale. He will probably write a 
paper on the relation of the play to Greene’s novel 
of Fandosto, on which it is founded, as he before 
wrote on the relation of As You Like It to its 
foundation-novel, Lodge’a Rosalynde. Prof. De¬ 
lius’ paper before the German Khakspere Society 
next year will be on The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The Sunday Shakspere Society’s members have 
resolved to read through Shakspero’s plays again 
in chronological order; and they- begin next Sun¬ 
day evening with Love's Labour Lost, at the 
rooms of the Sunday Society, It) Charing 
Cross. The Sunday Shakspere Reading Party 
of the College for Men and Women and the 
Working Men’s College is seeking for a larger 
place of meeting, one being denied them at both 
colleges. 

M. Antonin Rociie has just passed through 
the press his short History of the French Con¬ 
sulate and Empire, 1S00-1S15, and his Critical 
Biographies of Chateaubriand and Mdme. de Stael. 
In subsequent volumes M. Roche will treat of the 
Restoration and the reigns of Louis Philippe and 
Napoleon III. 

Mr. Wrinsett Boulding has in the press an 
historical tragedy dealing with the times of Lady 
Jane Gray. It is entitled Nine Days a Queen, 
and will be published by Messrs. Bemrose. 

The opening chapters of a new serial tale, by 
Iletlaw Spring, entitled “ A Contralto Voice,” 
will appear in the Ladies' Treasury for January. 

A recent number of the Journal des Dibats 
contains an interesting sketch, by M. Ad. Franck, 
of a work on the French Rabbis which forms 
part of vol. xxvii. of L'Histoire lift {mire de la 
France. Though published, in accordance with 
the rules of the Institute, by one of its members, 
M. Renan, the work is to nil intents and purposes 
M. Neubauer's, to whose researches in the principal 
libraries of Europe we alluded last week in our 
notice of the Oriental Report of M. Renan. The 
important contributions of the French Rabbis to 
literature, science, and philosophy, have now for 
the first time become accessible. 

China is the fourth country choson by Mr. 
Ilertslet in his series of expositions of our 
Treaty Relations with Foreign Powers. The 
result is a welcome volume, giving in a short 
space and intelligible manner the regulations 
that govern our communications with the 
Colcstials. Their customs and institutions are so 
unique, and their sensibility to offence so quick, 
that it is very necessary for those who have any 
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dealing with them to possess a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the rules which regulate such intercourse. 
This knowledge may he gained by a study of Mr. 
IIertslet’8 work. It will be gratifying to the 
British public to know that, by the stipulation of 
a treaty, they are not to be regarded as “ barbar¬ 
ians.” The Christian religion, also, must be re¬ 
spected in China ; but Christians must not laugh 
at the Chinese ritual. Mr. Ilertslet gives in full 
the laws that regulate British jurisdiction over 
British subjects in China; and inserts after 
page 4 an excellent outline map of China, showing 
what ports are open to foreign trade. The much- 
vexed question of our relations with Spain will, 
we are informed, form the Bubject of the next 
volume of this series. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwakds’ A Thousand Miles 
up the Kile is being reprinted by Baron Tauchnitz 
in Germany, and by Scribner in New York. 

It has been determined by the Consistory of 
the University of Lund to celebrate the centenary 
of the death of Linnaeus on January 10 next. 
The Swedish journal which supplies the informa¬ 
tion calls the festival “ the centenary of his birth." 
But Linnaeus was born in 1707. 

Mr. J. D. Enys, of Enys, a grandson of Davies 
Gilbert, has recently printed for private circula¬ 
tion his grandfather’s correspondence concerning 
the appointment of the authors of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. The merits of the fortunate gentlemen 
selected by Mr. Gilbert, in whom as President of 
the Royal Society was vested the right of appoint¬ 
ment, were freely criticised at the time; but these 
letters show conclusively Mr. Gilbert's anxiety to 
make choice of the best men for the task. Nothing 
is more marked in the correspondence than the 
good sense and impartiality displayed by Arch¬ 
bishop Howley and Bishop Blomfield. Had the 
President permitted some other of his noble cor¬ 
respondents to influence his mind in favour of 
their friends, a general and just condemnation 
would have been his reward. The pamphlet is an 
interesting contribution to the history of scientific 
literature in England. 

The Augsburg Sammler of October 25 an¬ 
nounces that a subscription-list for the Diez 
Memorial Fund (see Academy, September 8, 
p. 245) had been opened in Munich, and that the 
professors of modern languages there were about 
to deliver a special course of lectures, the proceeds 
of which would be devoted to the Fund. 

The New York Nation writes:— 

“The meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
held in this city Octobor 24 and 25, was of rather 
more than usual interest. Prof. Isaac H. Hall, lately 
returned to this country from two years’ Bervice in 
the American college at Beyrut, exhibited the new 
MS. discovered by him of the Syrian New Testament, 
giving for the Gospels the version called the Phi- 
loxenian, and presented a detailed account of its con¬ 
tributions to New Testament criticism. It was the 
opinion of the Semitic scholars present that the part 
of the MS. containing the Gospels is of importance 
enough to be worth an independent publication. Mr. 
Hall also communicated a few new inscriptions, 
Greek and Cufic; and he read a rather searching and 
damaging criticism of Moritz Schmidt's Collection of 
Cypriote Inscriptions. I)r. Seyffarth, the well-known 
dissenter from the prevailing school of hieroglyphic 
interpretation, passed in review the most important 
Egyptian antiquities discovered Bince the Rose’ta 
Stone, with illustrations and interpretations. Dr. 
S. Wells Williams, now, after more than forty 
years of missionary and diplomatic service in 
China, Professor of Chinese in Yule College, gave 
an account of the negotiations which led to the 
admission of Western ambassadors to the em¬ 
peror’s presence without the humiliating ceremony 
of the ko-tow. He further remarked on the character 
of Chinese children’s books, and presented one to the 
meeting, with a translation—a book of counsels to the 
young, whose shrewd senso and lofty tone of morality 
conld not well be excelled by the best Western pro¬ 
ductions. Prof. Short, of Columbia College, spoke of 
the relationship of the expressions of place and time. 
Prof. Whitney had a paper on the comparative fre¬ 


quency of the spoken elements of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage, as connected on the one hand with the general 
character and history of alphabetic systems, and on 
the other with the special development of the Sanskrit 
alphabet out of the original Indo-European. Prof. 
Lanman, of Baltimore, laid before the society the 
results of an exhaustive study of the declensional 
forms of the llig-Veda, a valuable contribution to 
Sanskrit grammar. In another paper ho offered an 
emendation and.explanation of adifficult and probably 
corrupt Vedic passage. Dr. Haskell, of New Haven, 
had taken up the subject of the accentuation of voca¬ 
tives in the Kig-Veda, and gave a complete digest of 
all the eases, the regular and the irregular or excep¬ 
tional. The society meets twice a year, and assembles 
next in Boston, in May, 1878." 

Any memorial of the debates of the famous 
Long Parliament is always welcome, and if Mr. 
Hamilton’s Note-Book of Sir John Northcote 
(Murray) is disappointing it is mainly because he 
has so little to gave us. All that is preserved is 
an account of the proceedings from November 24, 
1640, to December 28 in the same year. We 
have here only the beginnings of great things, 
and as Sir John was a good note-taker, it is to be 
hoped, though hardly to be expected, that Mr. 
Hamilton may succeed in disinterring the rest of 
his performances. The Editor contributes an in¬ 
teresting biography of the member for Ashburton, 
in which we catch a glimpse of the swaying of the 
tide of English opinion. There is often much 
more to be learned concerning the general feeling 
of a nation from the lives of comparatively ob¬ 
scure men than from those of the leaders of politics 
who follow a distinct aim of their own. 

The Austrian poet and humorist, Ritter Adolf 
von Tschabuschmgg, died on November 2 at 
Vienna. He was born in 1800 at Klagenfurt, in 
Carinthia, and after receiving his early education 
at the Gymnasium and Lyceum of his native 
town, went to Vienna to study law. He held a 
succession of high legal offices; worked hard as a 
political and municipal reformer; came into promi¬ 
nence during the revolutionary whirl of 1848; in 
1870 was appointed Minister of Justice; and was 
recently called to the Austrian Herrenhaus. The 
first edition of his exceedingly popular Gedichte 
appeared at Dresden in 1833 and the last in 1809. 
He had many points of resemblance to his greater 
contemporary in politics and literature, “ Anas¬ 
tasias Grim,” the Graf von Auersperg. Tscha- 
buschnigg made the deepest impression, however, 
by his humorous prose writings, especially by his 
novel Ironie des Lebens and his widely-known 
Der moderne Euletispiegel. Notwithstanding the 
predominant melancholy and resignation of his 
poems, the Ritter’s life was one of unchecked out¬ 
ward prosperity. He enjoyed conflict, and was 
notorious for his combative energy as a Parlia¬ 
mentary warrior. 

The Philosophical Faculty of the University of 
Zurich has bestowed the doctor’s diploma upon 
Johann Heinrich Meister, lately tutor in the 
Winterthur Gymnasium, on the ground of his 
grammatical essay Die Flexion im Oxforder 
Psalter. 

The well-known Roman Catholic publisher, 
Nikolaus Benziger, of Eiusiedeln, who has exten¬ 
sive branch houses in New York and Cincinnati, 
and also is a Regierungsruth of the Canton of 
Schwyz, has just received the title of “ Roman 
Count ” from the Pope. The Benzigers have 
done much for popular art, especially in the di¬ 
rection of the improvement of wood-engraving in 
their own land; and their publications find their 
way to every part of the world in which German¬ 
speaking Catholics are to be found. 

Signor Gdasti has just edited and published 
(Florence: Sansoni) a series of letters written by 
Alessandra Macinghi degli Strozzi to her sons in 
exile; they give a lively and interesting sketch of 
Florentine manners and society in the fifteenth 
century, and are valuable to every student of these 
times. 


An important collection of historical documents 
is soon to be published in Florence, Acta Henrici 
VII. Bomanorum imperatoris, et Monuments 
quaedam alia suorum temporum historiam ill us- 
trantia. This collection is due to the patient 
labour of the late Signor Bonaini, keeper of the 
Tuscan Archives, who began his researches in 
1838. The work will appear in two volumes, and 
will be published by Cellini, at 30 francs. 

TnE Kitova Antologia for November gives a 
chapter from a forthcoming book by Signor Marco 
Minghetti on Church and State." The specimen 
before us gives promise that the book will be 
marked by breadth of view and sobriety both of 
language and thought. Signor Boglietti continuts 
his studies of the political element in French con¬ 
temporary poets; he deals especially with Vien- 
net, Delavigne, Victor Hugo, and Barthulemy. 

The Deutsche Rente has now become a monthly 
instead of a fortnightly periodical, and has in¬ 
creased considerably in size. Its articles, how¬ 
ever, are still short, scrappy, and condensed; they 
aim at giving a monthly survey of the entire con¬ 
dition of politics, literature, science, and society, 
and, though thev may be interesting to a German, 
have neither sufficient literary power nor contents 
to make them agreeable reading to anyone else. 

The Archivio Storico Italiano, beside continua¬ 
tions, has an article by Baron von Reumont, 
written with his usual care and thoroughness, on 
Federigo Manfredini and the Tuscan policy in 
the early years of Ferdinand III., 1791-1799. 

The Riverside edition of the British Poets, of 
which the biographical, critical, and historical 
notices were prepared by or under the eye of Prof. 
F. J. Child, of Harvard, is being reissued in an 
improved form and smaller number of volumes— 
68 instead of 130—by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, 
of New York. The series begins with Skelton, and 
ends with Coleridge and Keats. 

Sf.nor Tumno commences a series of articles 
on the Science of Man in the Revista Cimtem- 
poranea of October 30. The first instalment ii 
devoted to an examination of Haeckel’s system, 
which, in spite of his vast scientific knowledge, ia 
declared to repose on a metaphysical basis. 
Rafael Luna draws attention to the works of Juan 
de la Encina, a poet of the fifteenth century. 
M. de la Revilla analyses the talent of Echegaray, 
the most startling dramatist and one of the most 
profound mathematicians in Spain. Estasen and 
Pi y Margall contribute two papers on “Posi¬ 
tivism ; ” that of the latter is a review of a Rus¬ 
sian work—Lessewich’s essay on the Positive 
Philosophy, recently published at St. Petersburg. 

A new serial publication is announced at Sac 
Sebastian. It is a collection of Basque poetry, 
embracing all the dialects, entitled Cancionero 
Vasco, and is edited by J. Manterola. It is to 
appear in monthly numbers accompanied by a 
literal translation in Spanish, philological notes, 
and the music where necessary. The first number 
was to be published about November 20. 

A few days ago two persons presented them¬ 
selves before the chief librarian of the Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele of Rome. They appeared to 
be members of the Society of Jesus, and stated 
that in the Roman College there existed a hiding- 
place containing a great number of books and 
manuscripts. The place was not far from the 
librarian's room; and on a portion of the pave¬ 
ment being removed a subterranean chamber was 
revealed, in which was a great quantity of bool' 3 
and parchments. The inventory of these has not 
yet been made, but they would appear to form a 
treasure. It is said that the parchments are 
very ancient. This hiding-place was apparent Iv 
utilised a short time before September 20, lS'yr 
for many of the books bear the date of April in 
that year as that of their acquisition. 


Prof. Mommsen, who has just finished his tour 
in Sicilv and in Sardinia, is at present in Rome. 
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He has prepared for publication that part of the 
Corpus which will contain the inscriptions extant 
in the two islands. Meanwhile the printing pro¬ 
ceeds of the inscriptions belonging to the provinces 
of the south, and these volumes will be published 
towards the end of next year. 

Pbof. J. E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge, has 
nearly ready a school-book from Beda. It will 
contain (1) Books iii. and iv. of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Beda, from the early Cambridge MS., 
collated with all the other Cambridge MSS.; (2) 
Autobiographical extracts from Beda, and testi¬ 
monies relating to him ranging from Boniface to 
ten Brink; (3) Notes on all the above; (4) Four 
excursuses on Easter, relics, the episcopate, the 
literature of English Church history; (5) A Latin 
and an Anglo-Saxon Glossary—the former by 
- Prof. Mayor, the latter by Mr. Lumby. 

By a typographical error, the date of the edit to 
princeps of the De Iinitatiorte Christi was given 
a in the review of Mr. Kettlewell’s work in our last 
number as 1480 instead of 1468. 

Messrs. Bickers and Son have just purchased 
from Messrs. Chapman and Hall the whole stocks 
: and copyrights of Lacroix’ valuable works upon 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and have 
: just published the new volume, Science and Litera- 
■ lure, completing the work. They have also pur- 
: : chased the companion volume, The Eighteenth 
Century: its Institutions, Customs and Costumes, 
France, 1700-1781). 


>/ 


PIERRE LANFREY. 

Three months have not yet passed since the death 
of M. Thiers, and he has now been followed to the 
grave by the historian who succeeded him as the 
biographer of Napoleon I. M. Lanfrey was born 
in 1828, and devoted himself while quite young 
to historical studies. His early works revealed an 
active mind and proved him to be a vigorous 
and graphic writer, but his thought needed 
balance, and his studies were still wanting in 
depth. He treated of subjects of so wide a 
range that he could only deal with them in a 
superficial manner. This is shown by his pub¬ 
lishing in 185;/ L'Eylise et les Philosophes du 
XVIll' Sihcle ; in 1858 Essai sur la Revolu¬ 
tionfrancaise ; and in 1800 Ristoire politique des 
Papes. It is as a political writer that M. Lanfrey 
first showed his true worth, when M. Charpentier 
started the Review which appeared from 1850 to 
1867 under the titles of Mayasin de Librairie and 
Rente Rationale. M. Lanfrey published in it a 
series of political articles in which the Second 
Empire was criticised with bold and eloquent 
severity, and essays on political history, some of 
which are masterly—among others, those on Ar- 
111 and Carrel and on Thiers’ Histoire du Con- 
tulat et de 1 Empire. These essays were repub¬ 

lished under the title of Etudes et Portraits Poli- 
hjues. In matters of foreign politics M. Lanfrey 
was subject to illusions, as he proves by desiring 
the re-establishment of the Kingdom of Poland; 
hut with regard to home politics his views went 
with the highest and wisest Liberalism. About 
the same time he undertook the great work of his 
kfe, L’Histoire de Napoleon, the first volume of 
which appeared in 180y, and the fifth in 1870. 
This hook, the result of deep study, was an 
epoch-making work. It is, so to speak, the 
counterpart of that of M. Thiers. The 
latter represented the Empire such as the ex¬ 
aggerations of the Restoration had made it 
appear in the eyes of Frenchmen; M. Lanfrey 
painted it in the light of the violent acts of 
the reign of Napoleon III. For the excessive 
v'v at ’ on Thiers is substituted a severity 
which often passes the bounds of justice. But 
th bias this "advantage over M. Thiers, 

flat he could bring more psychological penetra¬ 
tion to bear on his judgment of persons; he took 
a wider view of facts, and entered more deeply 
into the moral and intellectual life of France and 


of Europe during the time of the Empire. Not¬ 
withstanding its faults, his history is fuller and 
more trustworthy than that of M. Thiers; and 
his vigorous style, so polished and, above all, so 
graphic, has qualities which we miss in his rival. 

Unhappily, this fine work must ever remain un¬ 
finished. The war of 1870 retarded the continua¬ 
tion of it. After having served as a soldier 
during the war, M. Lanfrey entered political 
life, first as a deputy, then as Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary in Switzerland. On the fall of M. 
Thiers he resigned, and was made a senator in 
1875. But his health, always delicate, had com¬ 
pletely broken down, and he died November 10, 
aged 49, leaving behind him the remembrance of 
a noble character and a lofty and vigorous intellect. 

G. Monod. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Towards the end of last year a commission, led 
by Major D. Alexandro Rivera and M. Arthur 
\Vertheman, an engineer in the service of Peru, 
was in operation in exploring the rivers I’erene 
and Tambo, tributaries of the Ucayali, in the 
Peruvian montaha, with a view to ascertaining 
whether navigable communication was possible 
from the PerentS to the Amazon at Iquitos. A 
knowledge of these rivers, the valleys of which lie 
directly on the opposite slope of the Andes from 
Lima, was of the utmost importance in determin¬ 
ing the direction in which the railway, that has 
been constructed from Lima to Oroya on the 
lateau, should be extended so as to form a great 
isrhway of railway and navigable river across the 
continent from the Pacific to the Atlantic. M. 
Wertheman has newly published an account of his 
survey in the form of a Report and chart pre¬ 
sented to the Peruvian Ministry, and entitled 
Informe de la Exploracion de los Rios Perenb y 
Tambo (Lima: Imprenta del Estado). In this 
he relates the hazards and experiences of the com¬ 
mission, and describes the course and conditions of 
navigability of these rivers and the climate of 
their valleys, adding also some interesting notes 
on the Chuncho or Carnpas Indians who inhabit 
this portion of the Peruvian inland forests, and 
who are still in the most complete state of bar¬ 
barism, efforts to reclaim them having ceased since 
1742, when they assassinated all the missionaries 
and Spaniards in these districts. The Report may 
be considered very favourable to the extension of 
the railway in this the most direct possible line. 
M. Wertheman has found that the Rio Perend 
begins to be navigable by steamers at about ten 
miles above its confluence with the Ene, which, 
with it, forms the Tambo river, and that a length 
of only 48 miles of railway would be requisite to 
unite the European settlements of the Uhancha- 
mayo and Paucartambo valleys with the highest 
navigable point of the Perend. He calculates 
that a route passing from Lima by land through 
Oroya, Palca, Tarma, Paucartambo, and by river 
along the Ferene, Ucayali, and Marahon to 
Iquitos, could be traversed in twelve days, and 
that if the railway were extended to the Ene the 
time of transit from the Pacific coast to the main 
Amazon could be reduced to eight days. M. 
Wertheman's survey of the Perend and Tambo is 
in itself a very valuable contribution to geography. 

A telegram from Berlin, dated November 14, 
which has appeared in most newspapers, states 
that “ the German traveller, Von Barth, has died 
in the Tuarek country.'’ The report, which it is 
to be hoped may be erroneous, no doubt refers to 
the traveller Von Bary, whose movements have 
been followed in several notes in the Academy. 
Heinrich von Barth, the great North-African 
explorer, died in 1805 at Berlin, and the West- 
African traveller of the same name lost his life 
in Angola in December, 1870. Dr. von Bary, 
who lived for many years in practice as a physician 
at Malta, where he had made himself master of 
Arabic, after some preparatory excursions to the 
Ghurian mountains of Tripoli, began a journey of 


exploration in North Africa, supported by the 
Carl Ritter Fund of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, in August, 1870. His object was 
chiefly the study of the geology of the Northern 
Sahara region. He reached Ghat on the 
extreme borders of Fezzan in September, 
1»70, and several letters describing excursions in 
the vicinity of that place have been received from 
him ; but through the continued hostilities of the 
Iloggar and Asgar Tuaregs he was not able to 
carry out his intention of visiting the plateaus 
they occupy. The latest news of his movements 
came from Ghat, dated June 28, 1877; accord¬ 
ing to this he had abandoned his plan of exploring 
the Northern Tuareg plateaus, and had gone south 
to the country of Air or Asben (first visited by 
Heinrich von Barth), where he was said to be 
living among the Kelowi Tuaregs. 

The death of the Marquis Antinori, the leader 
of the unfortunate Italian expedition to Shoa and 
the countries south of Abyssinia, to which we 
have frequently referred (see p. 318), is also 
announced by telegram from Rome. The Mar¬ 
ch ese Orazio Antinori was a veteran traveller, and 
had gained an intimate knowledge of African 
peoples and customs in his wanderings in the 
Upper Nile basin (1800-61), in Tunis, in the 
Bogos country north of Abyssinia, and along the 
margin of the Red Sea. His specialty appears 
to have been ornithology. 

The new Bulletin of the Socidtd de Gdograpbie 
de Marseille devotes some space to translations of 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s letters, and furnishes a map 
showing his route across the continent of Africa. 
The present number also contains a paper by Capt. 
V. Brousmiche, entitled “ Voyage au Rio-Nunez,” 
a small river in the French possessions on the- 
west coast of Africa. 

Mr. Lyman, geologist to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, has recently published a Report on the 
Island of Yesso. One of the most important 
results of the geological examination of this island 
is the estimate that it probably contains some 
150,000 millions of tons of coal not yet explored. 

The latest news of M. Largeau, to whose ar¬ 
chaeological investigations in the Algerian Sahara 
we have before referred, is that he started from 
Wargla on September 11, hoping to be able to 
reach Ain-Qalah. As the people of that place 
threatened to kill him, and incited the neighbour¬ 
ing Tuaregs, as well as those of Hoggar, to attack 
his party, he deemed it prudent to return to 
Wargla, where he arrived on September 22. M. 
Largeau left again on October 12 on an archaeo¬ 
logical expedition, which is to last some weeks. 
He will endeavour to reach Biskra, where he 
hoped to arrive early this month; thence he will 
ascend the Wed-Djedi (the ancient Nigris) as far 
as El Aghuat, and he will then proceed to El 
Goldah, with the view of making a second 
attempt to cross the great desert by another route. 
If that be found impracticable, he has announced, 
his intention of trying one further to the west. 

M. Emile de Laveleye, of Lidge, has in the 
press a volume entitled L'Afrique Centrale et la 
Conference Oeographique, which will be accom¬ 
panied by a map of Africa. 


SPELLING REFORM IN GERMANY. 

The Germans seem to be taking in hand the 
problem of reforming their spelling in a very- 
determined and practical manner. A Royal Com¬ 
mission which some time ago was appointed by the 
Minister Falk, the author ot the famous Falk Laws, 
ended in a compromise between phonetic and his¬ 
torical spelling, and satisfied neither party. But 
even if the decisions of that Conference had been, 
of a more practical character, they would not in 
the present state of public opinion in Germany 
have carried much weight. Government, no¬ 
doubt, is still almighty in Germany, yet there are 
certain spheres of public life where Government 
interference is resented and resisted in. Germany 
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quite as much as in England, if not more. Not 
only in religious questions, but in all questions 
concerning art, literature, education, public amuse¬ 
ments, &c., attempts at dictation from higher 
quarters have generally provoked opposition, and 
helped to produce results very different from what 
was originally intended. 

The abuses which have to be corrected in the 
spelling of German are not one-hundredth part of 
the abuses which have accumulated in English, 
but it is generally felt in Germany, too, that the 
sooner they are mended the better. The question 
is only what should bo the leading principles in 
such an undertaking, and what the proper manner 
of carrying them into effect. Both these ques¬ 
tions have lately been answered by the formation 
of a League, which has for its object the in¬ 
troduction of a simple phonetic spelling, and 
endeavours to carry out the scheme by the mem¬ 
bers of that League pledging themselves to use the 
new spelling at all hazards, both in private and in 
public. This society has started a journal, called 
.Reform, Organ des Algcmeincn fereins zur ein- 
f uruny einer einfachen deutschcn schreibung, pub¬ 
lished at Bremen, under the editorship of Dr. F. 
W. Frikke, and it counts among its members 
a considerable number of influential names. 
The arguments which it puts forward both 
against the received so-called historical and 
against the new spelling as recommended 
by the Royal Commission are very sensible. 
We have heard many of them used by the advo¬ 
cates of spelling-reform in England. The Govern¬ 
ment Commission in Germany takes much the 
same view as is taken by some half-and-half 
reformers in England. They admit that some 
reform is necessary, but they would restrict it to 
this or that class of anomalies, little perceiving 
that, as soon as they tried to apply their principles 
practically, they would be carried out of their 
depth and far beyond the limits which they have 
fixed for themselves. Those hesitating reformers 
are well described as thinking it cruel to cut 
off the dog’s tail at once, and, from mere 
kindness of heart, cutting it off by small bits. 
Thus the Government proposed that a, o, and u 
should represent the long sound, without any 
signs of lengthening, such as /», or doubling of 
vowels, &c. It was allowed to write Los, lot, 
instead of Loos, and likewise los, loose: Mor, 
moor, was allowed instead of Moor, and likewise 
instead of Mohr, negro. But Soot, boat, was to ro- 
tain its second lengthening o,because it mightother- 
wise be mistaken for Bote, messenger. After the 
vowels e and i, however, the sign of lengthening, h, 
was retained. Thus people were to go on writing 
stehlen, to steal, but Diebstal, not Dicbstahl, theft. 
The Reform League considers rightly that such 
compromises would increase instead of diminish¬ 
ing the difficulties of spelling, and that if new 
rules are to be adopted, they must be rules with¬ 
out exceptions. It proposes therefore to spell di 
mite, rent, instead of Die Miethe, because the e in 
die and miethe are mere survivals. The Old 
German form was diu miata, the h after the t 
being purely parasitical, without any historical 
foundation. Instead of Die Licbe the new spell¬ 
ing would be di libe, for, as Modern German is not 
Old German, there is no reason why a mere shadow 
of the spelling of the Old High German diu liube 
should be preserved in Modern German. Diu, the 
article, became in course of time dio and die ; 
then why should not die become di ? To preserve 
these dead letters would be, as the members of the 
League say, like what some Red Indian tribes are 
reported to do—viz., carrying about with them 
on their backs the bones of their forefathers. 

Formerly when people pronounced slagen, 
tneiden, sioimmen, they wrote these words 
accordingly. Now everybody writes schlagcn, 
schneiden, schioimmen, because that is how these 
words are now pronounced. In othor words, 
however, where pronunciation has really changed 
in exactly the same manner—viz. schprechen, 
tchtehem, See.— the old spelling, sprecken and stehen 
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is retained—nay, many people imagine they pro¬ 
nounce more correctly if they say sprechen instead 
of schprechen. 

The practical advantages of a reformed spelling 
are brought out in a very telling manner. If, 
after the adoption of a phonetic system of spelling, 
each child at school were only to save one lesson 
in spelling every week, that, for sixty millions of 
Germans, would amount to a saving of five million 
years. Each child would save forty-eight hours 
in a year, which, if wo reckon each day as con¬ 
sisting of twelve working hours, would give four 
days in a year, or thirty-two days during the 
eight years spent at school. Each child would 
therefore save about oue month at school, twelve 
children one year, sixty millions of German chil¬ 
dren five millions of years. These might be ap¬ 
plied to some better purpose than to fiud out 
whether we should write libe or Hebe. Again, if 
by omitting useless letters ten per cent, only were 
saved in printing, that would amount to the 
saving of one volume in every ten, of one writer at 
a public office for every ten. A Russian newspaper 
which some years ago abolished one mute letter 
only, saved annually 23,000 florins in paper and 
composition. W hat might not the Times save if 
it would spell thru instead of through 1 

It has been objected that as there is no uni¬ 
formity in the pronunciation, there can be no 
uniformity in the phonetic spelling of a language. 
Though there is some truth in the objection, it is 
much less than might be expected. There is a 
recognised pronunciation all over Germany, as is 
best seen on the stage. Actors from all parts of 
Germany appear on the stages of Berlin, Vienna, 
or Dresden, and if any of them were to betray a 
provincial accent, except in order to produce a 
comic effect, he would be hissed. If Germany 
has succeeded in carrying a uniform system of 
coins, measures, and weights, there is no reason 
why it should despair of a uniform system of 
spelling. 

We are glad to see that the Reform League 
has likewise unanimously declared in favour of 
the Roman alphabet. What are called German 
letters are not German letters at all, as may be 
seen from Gothic and ancient German MSS. 
What are called German letters are monkish let¬ 
ters introduced during the Middle Ages, not only 
in German, but likewise in French and English 
monasteries. Only, while all other nations re¬ 
jected them afterwards in favour of the old Roman 
alphabet—nay, while that alphabet is now being 
introduced even into Japan and Cochin-China, 
Germany alone, with her cosmopolitan literature, 
clings to her monkish alphabet. What is the 
result P “ No one in France and England reads a 
German newspaper,” as Priuce Bismarck says. 

There is no better test of sincerity of conviction 
among spelling-reformers than that adopted by the 
Reform League in Germany—viz. that every mem¬ 
ber should himself adopt it in writing and printing. 
No one doubts the sincerity of a Quaker if, even 
in asking for a favour, he addresses his correspon¬ 
dent by “ thou.” In England Mr. Pitman has 
boldly adopted the reformed spelling in his jour¬ 
nal, and lie goes on publishing Bibles, prayer- 
books, and even some English classics in that new 
garb. That is the true way to win—to be proof, 
not only against ridicule, but also against the 
fear of pecuniary losses. 


or Alphabetic Hymn to the Virgin, will be given 
complete from eight MSS. (three Cambridge, two 
Bodleian, one London, one Bedford, one Glasgow) 
and the first print of it by Speght (no doubt from 
Stowe's copy), with two MS. fragments. Auto¬ 
types will be given of the two pages of the Pepys 
MS. of the middle of the fifteenth century which 
assign this poem to Chaucer, and which, with the 
poem's internal evidence, may be fairly taken to 
override the presumption of its being by the 
prose englisher of the Pelerinage de la Vic humaine 
of Guillaume de De Guileville, in whose 
MS. the probably earliest copy of this 
“ABO" appears. Next will follow the only 
three known copies of the Mother of God, 
from the Ilocclevo MS. in the Phillipps collection 
(never before printed), and the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow MSS. With these will be given the 
Latin prayer O intemerata, which served Chancer 
as the original of his last six stanzas. (The sources 
of the earlier part have not yet been identified.) 
After these will come the Anelida and Angle, 
complete from six MSS.—two of Shirley’s and 
Harleian 372 in London, three at Oxford—with the 
Complaint of Anelida alone from three MSS,— 
Shirley's Trinity Cambr. MS., the University 
Library, and Pepys 2006—and a reprint of the 
whole poem from Caxton's unique copy in the 
Cambridge University Library. Of the Forma- 
Age, the beautiful Boethius poem, discovered by 
Mr. Bradshaw’, the only two known MSS. at 
Cambridge will be given. Of the next little 
poem, the reproach to cnreless Adam Scrivener, 
only Shirley's Trinity MS. copy is known j this, 
and" a reprint of Stowe’s first print of the lines, 
will be reproduced. Lastly, the House of Fame 
will be given in four texts, from its two MSS., 
the Fairfax and Pepys (the Fairfax's copy, Bod- 
ley 633, being rejected), and its two first prints 
from different MSS. by Caxton and William 
Thynne. This will probably be as much as the 
Society's funds for 1373 can pay for, as the auto¬ 
types of the quaint figures of the Tale-Tellers in 
the Cambridge MS. make a heavy draw on them. 
But Mr. Furuivall hopes to finish the Minor 
Poems next year, and call up the 1879 subscrip¬ 
tions for them nnd Prof. Corson’s Index to the 
Canterbury Tales. There will then be only the 
Boethius, Troilus, and fragments to deal with. 
The neck of the work will be fairly broken. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Westminster Remit 
opens with its most substantial article, entitled 
“ Hindu Society aud English Rule.” It is evident 
that the writer is intimately acquainted with his 
subject in its manifold aspects, but we doubt 
whether he has so arranged his knowledge as to 
carry his points home to a strange audience. He 
complains with truth that the English reader, 
who is anxious for enlightenment, has no autho¬ 
rity to which he can refer concerning the condition 
of Indian society and the relations between the 
natives and their European rulers. The import¬ 
ance of this branch of history is now universally 
recognised; aud India affords an exceptional 
opportunity where contemporary events can be 
studied with the mental detachment which such 
investigations demand. The present writer, 
however, has attempted to comprehend » 
field too wide for the limitations of his 


THE CHAUCER SOCIETY. 

Mr. Furxivall, having finished this year his 
Six-Text of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales for the 
Chaucer Society, has now in type the second part 
of his Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor 
Poems from all their known MSS. for next year. 
First will come, in the Odd-Texts, prints of fresh 
MSS. of some of the early poems issued in 1871; 
two of the earliest poem, the Pity, from a MS. 
in private hands and Harleian 7578; two of the 
early Complaint of Mars from a private owner's 
MS. and the Pepys 2006. Then the “ A B 0," 


space. Perhaps the most readable article u 
that on Sir John BowTinsr, one of the joint 
editors of the Westminster on its foundation. It 
is suggested by the recently published “Auto¬ 
biographical Recollections,” but in fact supplies a 
more complete aud appreciative sketch of his life 
than has yet appeared. Science is represented by 
a critical examination of the views of the elder 
and younger Darwin on “ Cross-fertilisation of 
Plants aud Consanguineous Marriage.” To that 
old-fashioned class who read Reviews for informa¬ 
tion on subjects that lie outside the beaten track, 
we can recommend the two articles on “ Pro- 
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Christian Dispensaries and Hospitals ” and “ Rus¬ 
sian Literature,’’ both of -which are careful studies 
well calculated to dispel popular ignorance. It is 
noteworthy that this number contains no political 
paper, nor, indeed, any paper upon those depart¬ 
ments of speculation with which the reputation 
of the Westminster has always been so closely 
associated. 

Lippincott this month contains Lady Blanche 
Murphy's conclusion of her lively papers on 
Chester and the Dee. The illustrations are good 
and well chosen, and the letterpress discovers a 
rare talent for magazine topography. Among 
other “ notabilia ” the modern Wynnstay is here 
commemorated. There is more art perhaps in 
Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope’s paper on “ Baden and 
Alierheiligen,” for it was a happy and ingenious 
thought to describe in the same paper the past and 
present of two such different places as the till 
lately most profitable “ hell ” in Europe, and the 
quondam Benedictine and Premonstratensian 
monastery founded by the Duchess Uta. The 
fortunes of both are traced with life and humour, 
and the upshot is that “ in outward appearance 
wicked Baden beat moral Baden hollow," while 
the odour of sanctity which invested Alierheiligen 
until its dissolution in 1802 and the fearful storm 
which prophetically followed on the next St. 
Norherts Day is now exchanged for a more 
jovial retreat of tourists and travellers, the 
monastery having been converted into a hos¬ 
telry just suited for an October moon. “ The 
Eight of a Princess ” concerns the adven¬ 
tures of Princess Clementina Sobiesky in quest 
of her betrothed husband, the elder Pretender, an 
object which was accomplished, in spite of the 
hindrances of George I. and the Emperor of 
Austria, thanks to the wit and cleverness of the 
princess and her mother. Two other amusing 
papers, the “ Doings and Goings-on of Hired Girls 
in Ne w York Farms," and Mr. II. James’s “ London 
at Midsummer,” are pleasant reading, and there is 
a good rhumi of the history and architecture of 
the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
Amid other bettermost poetry, we may mention a 
Swedish translation, “ Sven Duva.” 

Ik point of poetry it is seldom that magazine 
literature produces anything superior to Mr. 0. P. 
Cranch's lines on the “ Survival of the Fittest ” 
in the current number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
albeit the chief incident used—viz., the applica¬ 
tion of clippings of silver hair by a bird at the 
Antipodes to the building of its nest—is surely 
drawn from an anecdote of a well-known states¬ 
man^ 1 of two worlds.” “The Sailing of King 
Olaf,” too, is a well-written and lively ballad. 
Jhe Atlantic has also good practical papers on the 
American Ironmasters’ Work ” and on the imple¬ 
ments for harvesting special crops—sugar, tea, oil, 
honey, wax, &c.—exhibited at the “ Centennial." 
Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin contributes a pleasant and 
favourable account of a visit to Portugal and the 
Portuguese, calculated to raise that country in our 
estimation as compared with Spain, and to show 
now vastly improved is modern Lisbon both in 
order and cleanliness. It is true it is a little 
amusing to find an advocate for humane bull- 
gnts, which seem to differ from the Spanish 
ipe in the bull's horns being wrapped in felt 1 But 
. f e f , a< j c °nnt of these and of the Lisbon theatres— 
Oounbra, Santarem and the Portuguese rail- 
p Provokes an appetite for a trip thither. 

r .r*P s jne ablest literary article of this number 
„ * n which Mr. G. Parsons Lathrop dis- 
his t 8 t -Aspects of De Quincey,” taking for 
ins- n n ■ recent biography, and assess- 

tion i° . mce y’ a 8t yl e and qualities of couversa- 
C&rl ?,P nnt *- s more pliant than Macaulay’s or 
1 *• , Mvach curious use is made of Dr. 
logical v ' Medical View,” as affording a physio- 
which removes his case from the region 
sm««,- C8 i nto that of therapeutics. There is 
of ^ ln fjf un ’ n Mark Twains “ Rambling Notes 
in a. ■““* Excursion; ” not a little pathos 
pretty story of “ Kathern; ” and those who 


were interested in Mr. Lounsbury’s first paper on 
“ Fictitious Lives of Chaucer ” will find a vast 
amount of the information collected by the 
Chaucer Society brought to bear upon the second. 
Mr. W. D. Howells also contributes a charming 
sketch of the Italian comic dramatist of the last 
century, in some respects his country’s Goldsmith 
—Carlo Goldoni. 


HHW TORE LETTER. 

New Tort : October‘24,18T7. 

“ As irrational as the strokes of a pen ”—a com¬ 
parison used by Plato somewhere in The Republic 
—suggests itself as a phrase especially fitting a 
batch of recent American stories mainly produced 
in emulation of Helen's Babies, and dealing 
jocosely with the different branches of family 
relationship. These are That Husband of Mine, 
That Wife of Mine, My Mother-in-Law, My 
Young Wife, Tom’s Wife, &c. “ Irrational,” I 


that Wife of Mine, My Mother-tn-jLaw, My 
Young Wife, Tom’s Wife, &c. “ Irrational,” I 

say, because, although they profess a kind of 
practical tendency in illustrating common foibles 
and failings, they are not reasoned out to any 
satisfactory issue. But they have met with great 
success. The popularity of these anonymous 
ephemera throws some light on the complexion, 
not of our “ reading public ” precisely, but of the 
American public as readers. They find their 
audience outside the regular supporters of good 
literature, though in the case of Helen’s Babies 
many among that class have recognised the clever¬ 
ness without artistic polish and the ludicrousness 
without express humour, which characterise Mr. 
Habberton’s sketch. It is significant that such 
books sell even better than the more solid work 
of Dr. J. G. Holland (who is now our most 
popular novelist, rivalled only by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston and the Rev. E. P. Roe), or the droll 
writings of Mark Twain. That colloquial jocu¬ 
larity which has been to foreigners one of the 
most noticeable traits of American life, has forced 
itself into printed expression through these hasty 
novelettes, and it is better understood by the mass 
than even the popular American humour of which 
Bret Harte, G. D. Warner, T. B. Aldrich, Artemus 
Ward, and Mark Twain are, in their several and 
widely-separated degrees, the exponents. It is 
refreshing to find one of the more delicate varie¬ 
ties of this last-named humour reasserting itself 
in Mr. Warner's Being a Boy, which is about to 
issue from the press of J. R. Osgood and Go. 
This is a pleasant piece of writing, which will 
stand very well beside My Summer in a Garden, 
and describes very amusingly the New England 
boy’s farm-life. Another book, of a very dif¬ 
ferent sort, which will appeal to readers both here 
and abroad, is the Lectures on the Centennial of 
American Independence, by Joseph Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. (Osgood), author of a Life of Christ 
for young people. These lectures were given at 
Berlin, Dresden, Florence, Paris, and London, last 
year, and grew out of the author’s wish to remind 
his hearers, at a critical time, what were the true 
significance and bent of American independence 
and civilisation. It is written in a frank, bold 
spirit. The key-note is found in this sentence 
from the Introduction: “There are things in 
America for which I blush; but I do not blush to 
own myself an American.” One remark of Dr. 
Thompson's I will quote as noting a point which 
foreign critics too often lose sight of, and some 
writers in this country, like those of the Nation, 
assist in obscuring:— 

“ The distinction between society and the Govern¬ 
ment is mach more marked in America than in 
Europe. Though it happens in England and in Ger¬ 
many that men of small calibre, and sometimes of 
doubtful antecedents, are elected to Parliament, yet in 
both countries the Government combines and centres 
in itself the best elements of society; .... hence 
any serious delinquency of the Government would 
argue a corresponding defect in society itself. Quite 
otherwise is it in the United States. Indiscriminate 
suffrage on the one hand, and political indifference on 
tho other, there give opportunity to the worst elements 


of society to rise to the surface and incorporate them¬ 
selves into the Government. This may or may not bo 
a condemnation of democratic institutions; but it is 
not necessarily a condemnation of American society. 
In the United States the integrity and culture of the 
Government are not the measure of these qualities in 
society.” 

The author incidentally makes comparative 
criticisms of Europe which are certainly very 
well placed. Much space is given to a review of 
the origin of our Government, but the fresh tone 
and wide range of illustration lend to this, as to 
all parts of the volume, a peculiar value. Of 
books belonging to the speeial class known as 
holiday-books Osgood and Go. have prepared an 
illustrated volume, Christmas-Tide, containing 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” the “River Path" of 
Whittier, Mr. Lowell’s “The Rose,”and Aldrich'a 
“ Baby Bell.” These poems will also be bound 
separately. The publishers have made a new and 
sumptuous edition of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 
illustrated by Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote withagood 
deal of imagination and beauty. This is the firs 
illustrated American issue, but on seeing it you 
will agree that it was well worth waiting for as 
an improvement on the London pictorial edition 
of Clark, which represents Hester and Pearl walk¬ 
ing in a tropical forest. Hawthorne, and other 
Poems is the title of Mr. E. G. Stedman's latest 
collection of poems (Osgood). The poem on 
Hawthorne, read before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard University last June, is ons 
of the author’s most finished and ideal compo¬ 
sitions, and several of the other pieces recall the 
melody of Herrick, Carew, and Waller, though 
carrying an ethereal quality of their own. On 
p. 47 Mr. Stedman makes “ arbutus ” an am¬ 
phibrach, instead of a dactyl; but this is the 
American usage. 

Lotos Flowers (D. Appleton and Go.), by Mrs. 
Chambers-Ketchum, a Southern writer, shows 
(like most Southern verse) strong feeling but little 
fundamental originality. The most important 
work which Appleton and Go. announce is the 
Memoirs of Jefferson Davis , written by himself, to 
be ready by the middle of November. It makes 
two large volumes, and contains twice as mnch 
matter as General Sherman’s Memoirs, beginning 
with Mr. Davis's entrance into the Senate, ana 
coming down to the end of the War of Secession. 
The Atlanta Constitution has just started a 
rumour that President Johnson exerted him¬ 
self to save Davis from trial after the war, 
because the Confederate president had once 
saved him from mob violence; but the Boston 
Advertiser claims that the only cause for 
immunity was that no grand jury could be had 
in the Southern States (where the trial must have 
been heldj) which would have found an indict¬ 
ment against Mr. Davis, and no jury to convict 
him when tried. Appleton and Go. have begun a 
“Collection of Foreign Authors” with George 
Sand’s Tower ofPercemont and Oherbuliez’s Samuel 
Brohl, to which they will presently add Paul 
Heyse’s Im Parodies ; also a Condensed American 
Cyclopaedia in four large volumes. For the holi¬ 
days they have Pottery and Porcelain, by Charles 
Wyllis Elliott, a good authority. In their re¬ 
issue of the London Art Journal the Appletons 
constantly introduce new elements attractive te 
our cis-Atlantic public. They are now carrying 
on an interesting series of cuts of “American 
Homes ” and recent American architecture in the 
great cities. To these they will add, in the new 
year, chapters on American interiors and American 
painters. A change which will cause some com¬ 
ment is the transfer of the North American Re¬ 
view from J. R. Osgood and Go., in Boston, to D. 
Appleton and Co., in New York. This comes 
into effect on January 1, the Review, of course, 
remaining under the control of the present editor 
and proprietor, Mr. Thorndike Rice, who is a 
native of Boston but lives in New York. At tho 
same time it will be made a monthly instead 
of a bi-monthly publication. The North American 
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Review no longer welcomes, as it formerly did, 
severely special articles meant for a small audi¬ 
ence—and a certain admixture of these would give 
it higher authority—but it is conducted with an 
energy which has rapidly increased its circulation 
and brought it into popular notice—obviously the 
first step to success. A cosmopolis like New 
York gives readier command of all sources of 
contribution in different parts of the country, and 
this change points towards a partial transfer, at 
least, of the active literary centre of the United 
States from Boston to New York. 

Scribner, Armstrong and Co. have just put 
forth Surly Tim , and other Stories, by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Certain other earlier 
• effusions of Mrs. Burnett's, selected from Peterson's 
Magazine, have recently been issued in Philadel¬ 
phia, a proceeding which the authoress has been 
unable to control; but she hints her disapproval 
of it in a prefatory note to the Scribner volume. 
We hear of the popularity in England of a drama¬ 
tisation from Mrs. Burnett’s Thai Lass o' Lowrie's-, 
and in this connexion it may be interesting to 
state that the novelist, being dissatisfied with the 
English stage-version, has prepared one of her 
own, which will he played here during the winter. 
Dr. J. G. Holland’s Nicholas Minium* (Scribner) 
seems to me in some respects the best novel he 
has written, and deals with the question of 
pauperism in great cities in a way at once sen¬ 
sible and sympathetic. Dr. Holland, though 
not greatly in favour with the literary class, 
writes with the force of good purpose which 
all must respect; and, excepting the Rev. E. 
•P. Roe (who has more lately entered the field), 
he is alone among our men novelists in treating 
social phenomena of the time gravely and with a 
strong feeling of humanity. The Scribners have 
in an advanced state two royal-octavo volumes, of 
■ COO pages each, on Political Science; or, The State 
Theoretically and Practically Considered, by Theo¬ 
dore Woolsey, LL.D., lately President of Yale 
College, whom you doubtless know as one of our 
best scholars in law and government. It is his 
magnum opus. Rapidly following this we shall 
have from the same firm The Beginnings of 
Christianity, a careful study by Prof. Geo. E. 
Fisher, Yale, author of a work on the Reforma¬ 
tion ; The Final Philosophy, reconciling science 
with religion, by Prof. Chas. W. Shields, D.D., 
of Princeton College; and Faith and Philosophy, 
by the late Henry B. Smith, D.D. Schliemann's 
Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Mycenae will be 
issued by the same house in an American copy¬ 
right edition; and Clarence Cook’s The House 
Beautiful, a collection of articles on house-furnish¬ 
ing, from Scribners Monthly, illustrated chiefly 
by Francis Lathrop, the wood-engraving by Henry 
Marsh. A coloured frontispiece, designed for the 
volume by Mr. Walter Crane, will be printed in 
London. It may be worth while to observe that 
the use of the illustrations has been purchased by 
Macmillan and Co., for volumes already announced 
.in the Academy ; this being the first instance, I 
•believe, in which the work of an American 
draughtsman and engraver has been sought and 
.utilised by an English publisher on account of 
artistic superiority. 

Harper and Brothers have just completed Cari¬ 
cature and other Comic Art, by James Parton 
(author of a popular Life of Jefferson, &c.), with 
more than 200 illustrations, and a closing chapter 
on American caricature. Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, 
painter and magazinist, of Boston, brings out with 
■this firm a review of Contemporary Art in Europe, 
which is the first full account of recent English 
and Continental painters by an American hand. 
The Harpers also have a concise history of Pottery 
and Porcelain of all Times and Nations, by Wil¬ 
liam C. Prime, LL.D. The interest in ceramics 
appears to increase daily, and it may be partially 
due to this that Mr. Longfellow has chosen 
“ Keramos v for the theme of his latest composi- 

* See Academy, Nov. 17, p. 466. 


tion, a rhymed poem of two or three hundred 
lines which is to appear in Harper's Monthly for 
December. I have had the opportunity of seeing 
an early sheet. The poet begins by picturing a 

E otter working at his wheel in the open air, whom 
e hears singing. This song—which supplies a 
recurring theme of several verses, with variations, 
all through the poem—sets the listener a-dreaming 
and carries him in fancy to the historic places 
whence the famous earthenwares have come. I 
will quote a few lines treating picturesquely the 
Chinese fictile work:— 

“ As leaves that in the autumn fall. 

Spotted and veined with various hues, 

Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hedge and wall, 

So from this grove of chimneys whirled 
To all the markets of the world, 

These porcelain leaves are wafted on — 

Light yellow leaves with spots and stains 
Of violet and of crimson dye, 

Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains, 

And beautiful with celadon.” 

But the poem is not all description. By a skilful 
succession of images one is led to ideas and to a 
conclusion concerning art and its obedience to 
nature. At the same time, the potter's song rises 
into a moral strain, by a sort of amplification of 
Jeremiah’s “clay in the potter's hand — 
“To-morrow the hot furnace flame 
Will search the heart and try the frame,” &c. 
Labour and art are celebrated in unison, and the 
song of the potter lends dramatic vivacity to a 
poem which without it would have been merely 
meditative. In this and many other touches a 
charming art is displayed ; and although the lines, 
as is apt to be the case in Mr. Longfellow’s poetry, 
sometimes run into a simplicity that is almost 
meagreness, the “ Keramos ” must be rated as 
one of his very best productions. 

It is getting to be the custom for December 
magazines to publish noteworthy poems, and 
Scribner for that month will present to notice in 
this class “ Hesperus,” by Charles de Kay, a 
grandson of our early poet, Joseph Rodman Drake 
(author of The Culprit Fay). It is not a rehabili¬ 
tation of classic story, but a strong, poetic ex¬ 
pression of the westward-moving instinct of man, 
and in this peculiarly an American poem, which 
could hardly have been written with so much in¬ 
tensity elsewhere. With this westward-prompt¬ 
ing is connected a prophecy of immortality, which 
is advanced on the strength of analogies very 
happily and musically presented. The poem is 
perhaps not perfect, but it is really exceptional 
for power and beauty. I have only space to quote 
the last stanza:— 

“ Some one foreknew the desperate heart of man, 
When stars and moon and the bright northern 
sky, 

Obedient to a Sun-of-suns, began 
Through the dark night tho name of Light to 
cry: 

A fly’s love-lantern to the swamp is pledge 
That somewhere dwells a midmost soul of flame ; 
Through the black storm a sword of dazzling edge 
Flashes a hope and scores an eternal name : 

And since the night forms but a lovely version 
Of glorious day, different, but no less real— 
Mortal, look up! so shall this clay's dispersion 
Prove but a step into the life ideal.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue for the holidays 
an illustrated edition of Mr. Bryant's Flood of 
Fears. The drawings are both designed and 
engraved by Mr. W. J. Linton, formerly of Eng¬ 
land, and are conceived with much originality 
and executed with extreme refinement of touch. 
An illustrated edition of Mr. Ilabberton’s Other 
People's Children is announced by this firm, who 
have just published Economics: or, The Science of 
Wealth, by Prof. J. M. Sturtevant (Illinois 
College). The last is a succinct treatise aiming 
to supply more accurate definitions than are in 
use at present in the study of economics. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons are now publishing separately sermons j 


by distinguished New York preachers, which are 
paged for collection in a volume; and they 
announce three new works of a sob4 character. 
These are Creed and Deed, by Prof. Felix Adler, 
of Cornell University ; Growth and Grades of In¬ 
telligence, by John Biascom; and an important book 
entitled “ The Silver Country; or, The Great South 
West, a Review of the Mineral and other Wealth, 
the Attractions and Material Development of the 
former Kingdom of New Spain and of Mexico and 
her Cession to the United States in 1848-53,” bv 
A. D. Anderson, a lawyer of St Louis; a work 
valuable to English capitalists who are interested 
in the region described. I am assured that it is 
an entirely impartial, disinterested account. It 
will be ready in a month. The Rev. 0. B. Froth- 
ingham's Life of Gerrit Smith (whose name you 
will recall as one of the foremost Abolitionists) 
I have just looked at, so far as completed. It is t 
plain narrative of an exceedingly curious, con¬ 
scientious, and interesting career. Gerrit Smith 
was a vegetarian, a total abstainer, the organiserof 
an anti-sectarian Church, and a lavish distributor 
of money to the needy. He has never been consi¬ 
dered an “ American humorist,” but he once caused 
30,000 dols. to be divided among the old maids 
and widows in every county of New York State, 
Henry Holt and Co., besides reprinting J. 
Moyr Smith’s Prince of Argolis, are about to issue 
a useful collection, in one volume, of The Sinfc- 
Poem Poets, edited by Rossiter Johnson, contain¬ 
ing about 100 titles, with a range from Drayton's 
“ Ballad of Agincourt ” to Lever’s “ Widow 
Malone,” and including many excellent and popu¬ 
lar American poems which will doubtless be new 
to English readers. John Habberton is said to be 
writing a new story for serial issue, and Bayard 
Taylor, in addition to his book on German litera¬ 
ture, is completing a stage-version of Schiller's 
Don Carlos for Mr. Lawrence Barrett, the trage¬ 
dian. Mr. Taylor considers that Schiller was led. 
by his liking for the Marquis Posa, to give that 
character too prominent a place. In order to 
make the play rightly dramatic on the stage, this 
particular is to be modified. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 
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Schu7.tes3 , C. De Bpimcnide Crete. Gottingen : Deuerlich. 
1 M. 

?tknokl, E. Die proven zalische Blnmonleso der Chiginna. 
3 M. Die beiden altestcn provenzalischen Graramatikeu. 
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buch. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 14 M. 

Wklzhofkr, H. Thukydides u. sein Geschichtswerk. Mlin- 
chen : Iiterar.-artist. Anatalt. 4 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

Rembrandt’s “ anatomy lesson.” 

Athenaeum Club : Not. 20, 1877. 

The statement by M. Louis Gonze in the 
Chrottique des Arts (October 20), cited in the 
Academy of the 3rd instant, respecting the re- 
lining of Rembrandt's Anatomy Lesson, needs no 
endorsement. But the Chronique is not in every¬ 
body's hands; and even your citation may have 
been hardly conspicuous enough to disabuse the 
public mind of misgivings which had been 
suggested to it as to the fate of that great 
work. 

I have lately had an opportunity of inspecting 
the picture; and can bear hearty testimony to the 
remarkable success which has attended the process 
of its renovation. 

The time had arrived when it became an in¬ 
evitable question whether to risk an effort to save 
that memorable work for posterity, or to witness 
its gradual but rapid decay beyond hope of re¬ 
trieval. 

Through the courage of M. de Jonghe, the 
able director of the Museum of Paintings at the 
Hague, and by the wise sanction of the Adminis¬ 
tration, the arduous work was undertaken, and 
through the skill and patience of M. Hopman was 
accomplished in a manner which leaves no room 
for criticism. 

I have the assurance of M. de Jongbe and M. 
Ilopman that the picture has received no retouch¬ 
ing whatever; and, considering the condition into 
which it was described to me as having fallen 
(I had not seen it for about ten years), I can but 
wonder at the difficulty of tracing upon its surface 
any signs of the previous state of its canvas. 

But it was in safe hands. It was M. Hop- 
man’s late father and himself who relined and saved 
successively within the last sixteen years Rem¬ 
brandt’s so-called Night Watch , his Four Syndics, 
and Van der Heist's in every sense great picture 
of the Arquebusiers' Banquet. The world owes no 
small debt of gratitude to two such men, whose 
skill and knowledge could be equalled by their 
conscientiousness only. Fred. \V. Burton. 


THE FOSSIL TERONOSPORA. 

London : Nov. 79, 1877. 

I hope you will do me the justice to print a few 
lines of reply to the remarks of your correspon¬ 
dent (Mr. George Murray) on the above subject, 
as printed in your last number, p. 476. In criticis¬ 
ing my paper printed in the Gardener's Chronicle 
for October 2(), 1877, Mr. Murray implies that I 
have done an injustice to my friend Mr. Carru- 
thers by omitting a direct reference to his address 
to the Geologists’ Association in 1876. No in¬ 
justice was, however, done, for I have given Mr. 
Carruthers the fullest possible credit throughout 
the paper for being the first to detect this fungus 
of Palaeozoic age. On turning to the address in 
question, however, I find the following to be Mr. 
Carruthers’ exact words, and no more:—“The 
mycelium of one or two species of fungi has been 
detected in the Coal Measures, but, with this ex¬ 
ception, there is no trace of any of these plants 
in Palaeozoic rocks.” Mr. Murray complains that 
I have misquoted his former teacher, Prof, de 
Bary, by stating that he (the Professor) “ places 
the Saprolegnieae among the Algae." 1 intended 
to make no such statement. Mr. Murray attributes 
this meaning to a sentence which is slightly mis¬ 
printed. Again, Mr. Murray states that Prof. 
Rostafinski had “ very good reasons ” for referring 


the fungus to the genus Pythium “on account 
of the shape of the swellings occurring on the 
mycelium.” Now, swellings of the nature re¬ 
ferred to, icithotU other characters, have no 
generic value whatever, as they are common to 
many diverse genera of both algae and fungi. 
What Rostafinski did not see (and. I did) were 
the numerous septa on the mycelium and the 
zoospores in silts. As to the “ Darwinian theory ” 
and “ the struggle for existence,” these are your 
correspondent’s interpolations and no words of 
mine, lor although I have a great and respectful ad¬ 
miration for Mr. Darwin's excellent works, yet I 
have referred to no “ theory” or “ struggle ” what¬ 
ever in the paper. The fact of a fungus from the 
Palaeozoic rocks being in every way the same in 
structure, size and habit with a fungus living at 
the present time was sufficient for me without a 
“ theory." 

But all these are trifling matters, and not worth 
discussion, and I do not wish to refer to them 
again; the following sentence, however, I can¬ 
not let pass. Mr. Murray writes:— 

“The oospore nearest tho top of that drawing 
[Gardener's Chronicle, fig. 98] is purely imaginary, 
as I can testify from having seen the specimens, and, 
indeed, looks as if Mr. Smith had figured it as it 
ought to be for the sako of illustration; but this 
solution cannot be adopted, since the oospore is placed 
within the tissues.” 

Now, such a charge as this is most ill-considered, 
and the following statement of fact will be a 
sufficient answer for the present. When the 
original paper was read at Hereford I exhibited 
the identical oospore referred to (being the 
most perfect one) under the microscope. The 
original drawing was also there, made from a 
camera-lucida reflection. I assert that every detail 
of structure is minutely and correctly given. The 
engraving referred to by Mr. Murray was photo¬ 
graphed on wood from the original camera-lucida 
drawing, and engraved in facsimile. Now, while 
my paper was being read at Hereford this very 
oospore (which Mr. Murray says is “purely imagin- 
ary ”) was all the time under a first-rate microscope 
for comparison with my drawing and the photo¬ 
graph on wood. In the room were from twenty 
to fifty sharp and competent observers, including 
Max Cornu (the greatest living authority on 
organisms of the class in question), De Seynes, 
Dr. Cooke, and most of the best-known crypto- 
gamic botanists of thi3 country. Out of all the 
company not one person in any way questioned 
the true nature of the zoospores, or the accuracy 
of my representation. 

At an early meeting of the Linnean Society and 
of the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society I intend to exhibit the prepara¬ 
tions under the microscope, together with my 
drawings, and in the meantime I #m printing a 
series of micro-photographs for distribution. 

Worthington G. Smith. 


THE “ORIGINAL draft” OF THE “CHRISTIAN 
YEAR.” 

Sisley Rectory, Stroud: Nov. 20,1877. 

As the right to issue the publication recently 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock is likely very soon 
to be investigated in a court of law, I now only 
ask for space in your columns to say that the re¬ 
marks of the “ Collator of the MS.” in the Academy 
of Saturday last scarcely seem to show any very 
great knowledge of the literary history of the 
Christian Year. T. Keble. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, November 24.-3 p.m. Saturday Popular Concert. 

Monday, November 26.-8 p.m. Society of Arts: “On the 
Manufacture of Paper," by W. Arnot (Cantor Lec¬ 
ture). 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Notes on Bolivia," by Com¬ 
mander G. C. Musters ; “ On the still unexplored Parts 
of South America," by Clements R. Markham. 


Tuesday, November 27.—8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: 
“ Notes on Socotra," by F. M. Hunter ; “ Notes on the 
Z&paroa," by A. Simpson ; “ On the Malays and Poly¬ 
nesians," by the Rev. S. J. Whifcmee. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Renewed Discussion on “ The 
Progress of Steam Shipping." 

Wednesday, November 28.—8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The 
Telephone,” by Prof. Graham Bell. 

8 p.m. Literature: "On Roman Wax Tablets recently 
found at Pompeii," by W. S. W. Vanx. 

Friday, November 30.— 4 p.m. Royal: Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall: Grand Scotch Concert. 


SCIENCE. 

“ THE CHILD,” BY TLOSS. 

Das Kind in Branch und Sitte der Vblker. 

Anthropologische Studien. Von Dr. H. 

H. Ploss. (Stuttgart: Auerbach, 1876.) 

[Second Notice.') 

That the origin of ceremonies is to be 
sought in practical proceedings is a principle 
not only accepted by Dr. Ploss, but particu¬ 
larly well illustrated by several of the topics 
he deals with. Thus, in connexion with so 
practical a matter as the feeding of the child 
there have sprung up ceremonial customs of 
giving it the first taste of milk and honey, or 
butter and honey ; with this, again, comes to 
be associated a peculiar meaning, that it con¬ 
fers the right to live, it being a well-known 
rule that the child having once tasted milk 
and honey is not to be killed or exposed 
(chap. xiii.). Again, what can be more 
prosaically practical than cutting a child’s 
hair? Yet hair-cutting, especially for the 
first time, appears on both sides of the world 
as a high ceremonial act. It was so among 
rude American tribes snch as the Abipones ; 
in New Zealand the shaving of tho child’s 
head with an obsidian knife was done by a 
grandfather or priest, fasting and with 
solemn accompaniment of chants; among 
the hill-people of India hair-cutting is a 
ceremony connected with the naming of the 
child and its reception into the tribe; with 
the Chinese it is one of the principal formali¬ 
ties of the festival held when the mother 
brings out the three-months-old child and 
the father gives it a name. Not to quote 
too many cases, we need only refer to the 
ancient Greek and Roman customs, recollect¬ 
ing that relics of the classic rite may still be 
seen in Europe within tho limits of the 
Greek Church, where clipping and offering 
locks of the child’s hair is associated with 
the baptismal ceremony (chap. xiv.). The 
best-known and most perfect example of 
a practical dietetic proceeding giving rise 
to a religions ceremony may be seen among 
the various nations who have consecrated 
the act of bathing, especially the bathing of 
the child, into a rite of lustration or baptism. 
A tolerably full collection of details is given 
by Dr. Ploss (chap. xiii.). 

This principle that we must seek practical 
purpose as the foundation of custom, eveu 
among the lowest savages, must be qualified 
by remembering that the means may be 
such as we know to he ill adapted to their 
ends, while these ends themselves may be 
useless or even very harmful. They are 
none the less to be classed as practical, if they 
show distinct purposes, pursued by means 
believed to be effective. Viewed in this 
light, the repulsive details in Dr. Ploss s 
dissertation on infanticide (chaps, xxiii.—iv.) 
are mostly intelligible. The actual food- 
question among rude and half-starved wan- 
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dering tribes, whether another child can be 
kept; the dislike of the parents to add to the 
troubles of life ; the difficulty among many 
tribes of disposing of female children in 
marriage, which leads to girls being so often 
killed or abandoned while boys are brought 
up; are among the reasons operating in the 
most practical way, especially in the lower 
Culture, where the question of infanticide is 
not one of right and wrong at all, but it is 
for the parents to decide whether a child 
is to lire or not. Few changes in the moral 
code are more remarkable than that which 
Separates the Australian, the Chinese, the 
ancient Roman or German in this respect 
from the nations of Christendom. It is 
true that European practice shows an evil 
discrepancy from principle. England is 
worse than other countries for the poi¬ 
soning of children with opium while the 
mothers are away at factory work, while 
German slang has the hideously suggestive 
name of “angel-maker” ( Engelmacherin ) 
for the women in whose charge such babies 
are left. In studying the motives of in¬ 
fanticide, however, we have to separate 
those which, to our judgment, are practical, 
—such as want, indolence, or shame—from 
other motives, happily incapable of pro¬ 
ducing such results in the civilised world, 
but which at lower grades of culture have 
a considerable effect in bringing about in¬ 
fanticide. These are the sacrifice of children 
to propitiate deities, and the opinion that 
children ought not to live if they show 
unlucky symptoms, such as cutting the 
upper front teeth first. Among the most 
remarkable puzzles of superstition in the 
world is the wide-spread practice of killing 
twins, one or both (chap. xxiv.). Not suf¬ 
ficiently accounted for by the reason some¬ 
times assigned that the mother cannot rear 
both, this set of customs probably finds its 
real explanation in magical ideas. Magic 
is, indeed, among the most important 
factors in generating custom, as the present 
book would amply prove, if it proved nothing 
else. 

, To magic belongs the “couvade,” which, 
as one of the most remarkable habits still 
lingering within the pale of civilisation, is 
here elaborately treated in a chapter by 
itself (chap. v.). To a modem European it 
. may at first seem strange that any intelli- I 
gible train of ideas should have made it 
customary for a father, on the birth of his 
child, to fast or otherwise diet himself, 
abstain from violent exertion, or even lie up 
altogether. Yet the modem savages who 
do th ese things often have a distinct notion 
of what they mean, and Dr. Ploss is inclined 
to accept their main explanation as the 
correct one, much as his present reviewer 
did in investigating the subject years ago 
(Tylor, Early History of Mankind, chap. x.). 
The native explanation in question is that the 
child is sympathetically affected by the ac¬ 
tions of the father, who abstains accordingly 
from certain food and work which might 
not suit the baby. From this point of view 
the couvade is simply one case of that 
system of superstitious belief which may be 
called sympathetic magic. Savage parents, 
in fact, begin to take these precautions 
against sympathetically injuring the child 
’ long before it is born. Thus, we hear of 


the father fasting or abstaining from parti¬ 
cular food, lest the child should suffer; 
while sometimes the precise magical motive 
comes clearly into view, as where a Dayak 
avoids killing any creature or using a 
knife, lest he should hurt the unborn child 
—or where a Carib will not eat wild 
hog lest his baby should be born with 
a snout. That the couvade proper has 
the same origin with these pre-natal fancies, 
of which it is, indeed, a continuation, seems 
plain when we observe that after the children 
in question have been born, and the fathers 
have accordingly entered on due course of 
couvade, the Dayak diets himself on rice and 
salt, lest other food should hurt the child’s 
digestion; while the Carib father gives as 
his reason for not eating sea-cow that if he 
did the child might grow up, like it, with 
little round eyes. Attempts have been 
made by ethnologists to account for the cou¬ 
vade on other grounds, but they break down 
on wide comparison of the evidence, while 
this strengthens the sympathetic explanation 
given by the couvaders themselves. The 
details of the couvade are not, indeed, all 
accounted for; as, for instance, it is not 
clear how even a Carib can think his child 
to be benefited by himself being, not only 
half starved, but profusely bled, and having 
cayenne pepper rubbed into his wounds. 
But there is abundant evidence to prove the 
tendency of the pre-scientific mind to the 
main principle of the couvade, that children 
are sympathetically affected by what happens 
to persons with whom they are anyhow con¬ 
nected. So well does this fit even with the 
European peasant’s state of thought, that a 
whole group of superstitions based on it 
have established themselves in German folk¬ 
lore, which Dr. Ploss (vol. i., p. 141) may 
well consider analogous to those of the cou- 
vade-observing savages, who hold that a 
baby’s health may be affected by its father 
taking a pinch of snuff. These German 
superstitions apply to the godparents, whose 
close social connexion with the godchild 
has led to the popular superstition 
that it will grow up with their peculiarities, 
and especially be affected by their conduct 
at the baptismal ceremony; therefore the 
godfather must wash himself properly, and 
the godmother put on a clean shift, or the 
child will grow up dirty ; the godfather must 
not look round on his way to church, or the 
child will be an idle stare-about; nor must 
the godfather carry a knife about him, lest 
the child should be a suicide; and so on 
through other provisions, to be found in Dr. 
Ploss’s book, or in the copious collection of 
German folk-lore whence they are quoted, 
the enlarged second edition of Prof. Adolf 
Wuttke’s Deutsche Volksaberglaube der Oe- 
genwart. In forming an opinion as to the 
history of the couvade, the difficulty lies in 
deciding whether its appearance in districts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, is to 
be accounted for by supposing that it sprang 
up independently in several regions; or 
whether, having been once invented in some 
one magic-seeking tribe, it spread thence 
over the world. The present reviewer has 
been unfortunate as to this discussion, his 
remarks having led first Sir John Lubbock, 
and now Dr. Ploss, to think that he ventured 
on the utterly rash inference that all peoples 


practising the couvade are thereby proved 
to be of one and the same race. All that he 
ever really argued on this line was to make 
a very modest inference, that the existence 
of the custom among the old Corsicans 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus tended to 
show that they might be a relic of the 
same population with the Basques. That 
tribes in the Chinese hills, or in Asia Minor, 
or in Navarre, should practise a curious 
custom like that usual among the wild 
tribes of Brazil, may be a reason for thinking 
that the ancestors of the Old World races 
wero once in a stage of culture like that 
of the Brazilian savages, or that there bad 
been communication between them, but it is 
hardly a ground of speculation as to blood- 
relationship between such unlike varieties of 
our race. At any rate, care will be taken in 
the next edition of the Early History oj 
Mankind to guard against this misapprehen¬ 
sion in future. The ethnological argument 
respecting the Basques will be upset if the 
recent assertion of M. Vinson (Basque 
Legends, p. 232) proves true, that Fran- 
cisque-Michel, Quatrefages, and others, have 
been mistaken in believing the Basques to 
be couvaders at all, the practice really be. 
longing only to Romance populations such as 
the Bearnais. 

Among corrections desirable in the neit 
edition of Dr. Ploss’s valuable work it may be 
noticed that the printer has come to grief 
conspicuously in the Hebrew of Vol. I., p. 95, 
and that it might be wise to drop altogether 
the mention at page 21 of the idea that certain 
crescent-shaped objects found in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings are proofs of moon-worship. 
Dr. Ploss asks any who are disposed to help 
him in his enquiries with new information 
to write to his address, “ An der Pleisae 7, 
Leipzig.” Edward B. Ttlor. 


8CIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSICS. 

Specific Heat and Heat of Fusion of Platinum.— 
Some interesting determinations of the specific 
heat of platinum at various temperatures up to 
1200° 0. nave been made by M. J. Violle (Compta 
Rendu*, lxxxv., p. 54-3). The mass of platinum 
operated on (about 423 grammes), contained in * 
porcelain vessel, was placed side by side with the 
porcelain reservoir of an air thermometer in a 
horizontal muffle heated with gas in a furnace 
with a double casing. When the required tem¬ 
perature was reached, the metal was rapidly with¬ 
drawn and plunged into a platinum dprouvette 
placed in the midst of the water of the calorimeter. 
The mean specific heat between 0° and 80tr w« 
found to be 0-0365; its mean value between tr 
and 1000° was 0-00377, and rose to (HXWtf 
when the temperature was pushed to 1200°. 
these values are accurately represented by th* 
formula C' 0 =0 0317 + 00000061, the meanspccihc 
heat, according to this, between 0° and 1OO 9 , w'hg 
0-0323, which agrees exactly with that mud J 
Regnault. Assuming the specific heat of P‘* tian ," 
to be represented up to its fusing-point by ‘ 
above formula, the fusion temperature was mn 
to be 1779° O. But as the increase of the specioc 
heat of platinum with the temperature is 
doubt accelerated in the neighbourhood of 
fusing-point, the true fusion-temperature win 

slightly below that above given. The latent heat 
of fusion was determined by the same appara 
to be 27 - 18 units (gramme-degrees centigrade;. 

Influence of the Thickness of the Wit* 
Magnetic Effect of an Electromagnet. M r - 
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Brough (Phil. Mng., Oct. 1877) investigates the 
size of wire that will give the maximum magnetic 
effect of an electromagnet of given dimensions. 
The electrical resistance of the wire is expressed 
in terms of the size of the wire and of the 
covered bobbin, and then the magnetic effect, 
which is a function of this resistance, is differ¬ 
entiated. The relation which is in this way ar¬ 
rived at is a singularly simple one—viz., that the 
diameter of the Dare wire must bear the same re¬ 
lation to that of the covered wire as the resistance 
of the bobbin bears to the external resistance. 
With regard to the relation which ought to subsist 
between the diameter of the magnetic core of an 
electromagnet and its length, it is found in prac¬ 
tice (M. Du Moncel, Comptes Rend us, lxxxv., 
p. 053) that for small electromagnets, such as are 
used in telegraphy, the length of the core, and 
consequently that of the bobbin, should be six 
times its diameter. The experiments of Hughes 
have confirmed this relation. 

Specific Inductive Power. —M. Neyreneuf has 
recently examined the modification produced in 
the energy of the spark caused by the discharge of 
a condenser when the dielectric of the condenser 
is varied in nature or thickness. Of two plane 
condensers,-one, with glass (1-32 mm. thick) as 
dielectric, was used as a standard ; the other could 
be used with various kinds of plates— e.g., glass of 
different thicknesses, hardened caoutchouc, vul¬ 
canised caoutchouc, &e. The two condensers were 
connected each with one of the armatures of a 
Holtz machine on the one side, and with the earth 
on the other. The discharge always took place at 
the same distance, and the number of sparks 
yielded by the trial condenser, in the interval be¬ 
tween two sparks of the standard condenser, was 
observed. The results showed that for plates of 
the same material the cumber of sparks bore a 
sensibly constant ratio to the thickness of the 
plate. Irregularities were presented by caou¬ 
tchouc, but these were doubtless due to its want 
of homogeneity. Had air been used instead of 
glass in the standard condenser, possibly more 
consistent results would have been obtained. 

Reflection of Heat by Metals .—In the first part 
of the new series of Poggendorfs Annalen is an 
account of Knoblauch’s most recent experiments 
on the reflection of beat by metals. The metals 
examined were steel, nickel, zinc, copper, gold, 
silver, and brass. The sun wns used as a source 
of heat, the solar beam being directed by a 
heliostat and polarised by a Nmol's prism. The 
intensity of the reflected heat varies with the 
incidence. It increases with the incidence when 
the heat is polarised parallel, or at 45 ’, to the 
plane of incidence, though the increase is less 
sensible in the latter case. For heat polarised 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, the in¬ 
tensity at first decreases with the incidence up to 
the angle of polarisation, and then increases. 
For the same angle of incidence the intensity of 
the reflected heat is always least with the polari¬ 
sation at 46°, and less when the polarisation is 
perpendicular than when it is parallel to the plane 
of incidence. In respect of the reflection of heat, 
different metals present very different properties. 
The differences of intensity, well marked in the 
case of steel or nickel, almost vanish with brass. 
■Ihis last Bubstance communicates by reflection to 
unpolarised heat circular polarisation ; the other 
nietals, as we know, elliptic polarisation, while 
glass gives plane polarisation. 

Magneto-Electric Machines .—The Reports to the 
■Innity House which have just been issued, 
giving the results of experiments made by Dr. 
•xyndaH and Mr. Douglas, on the comparative 
7.*' lB °f various magneto-electric machines for 
Jghthouse purposes, are of considerable interest, 
tue machines experimented on were (1) Holmes' 
“achines, which have been established for some 
years at the South Foreland; (2) Gramme’s 
machines, worked singly and coupled two to¬ 
gether; and (3) Siemens’ machines of different 


sizes. The results of the experiments showed 
that Gramme's and Siemens’ machines are de¬ 
cidedly superior to Holmes’ in every respect; 
they are smaller and more compact, much cheaper 
in the first instance, and worked at much lower 
cost, while in illuminating power they appear to 
be at least equal to the Holmes machines. A 
number of careful experiments were made in order 
to test the relative merits of the Gramme and the 
Siemens, the results being entirely in favour of 
the small Siemens, which Dr. Tyndall and Mr. 
Douglas recommend for adoption by the Trinity 
House. The cost of this machine is about 751., 
and it can be worked so as to give a brilliant 
light between carbon points by a three-horse 
engine. 

Specific Inductive Capacity of Oases. —Profs. 
Ayrton and Perry, in a paper read before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, described their experi¬ 
ments on the specific inductive capacity of gases 
at various pressures. Faraday's experiments on 
this subject led him to the conclusion that all 
gases have the same specific inductive capacity, 
which is independent of temperature and pressure. 
Since Faraday's experiments were made, however, 
improved apparatus and methods have come into 
use, and it is now possible to measure the difference 
of potentials between two conductors, and the 
capacity of a condenser, with a degree of accuraey 
which was until recently quite unattainable. The 
condenser used by the writers of the paper in 
question consisted of a number of parallel brass 
plates distant from each other by about three milli¬ 
metres, alternate plates being connected together 
to form the two armatures. They were enclosed 
in a metallic air-tight box, which could be con¬ 
nected with a Sprengel pump, and thus the dielec¬ 
tric of the condenser could be air or any other gas, 
at any pressure desired. It was attempted to 
measure the capacity of this condenser by means 
of a standard one-third micro-farad condenser, 
but a difficulty arose owing to a slight absorp¬ 
tion of charge that was found to take place 
in the standard condenser (the dielectric of 
which consisted of paraffined mica plates), 
and the method was abandoned. The authors 
were hence compelled to use an air condenser for 
a standard, and the one they constructed consisted 
of a simple sheet of brass about sixteen inches 
square, which could by means of levelling screws 
be rendered accurately parallel to a similar sheet 
placed on a firm stone pillar and connected with 
the earth. The thickness of the air-plate between 
the two metal sheets, and thus the capacity of tho 
condenser, could be varied at pleasure by means 
of the same levelling screws. The dielectrics ex¬ 
perimented upon were air, vacuum, carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, coal gas, and sulphurous acid. The 
following table gives an idea of the kind of 
results obtained :— 

Specific indnetire 


‘’stance. 

Air 



capacity. 
. 1 0000 

Vacuum 



. 00985 

Carbonic acid . 



. 1-00O8 

Hydrogen 



. 09998 

Coal gas . . 



. 1 0004 

Sulphurous acid . 

. 


. 1 0037. 


Spectrum of the Induction Spark in Compressed 
Gases .—In the September number of the Journal 
de Physique is contained a brief resumd of Cazin’s 
investigations on the Bpectrum obtained by ex¬ 
amining with a spectroscope the induction spark 
between platinum electrodes in nitrogen at pres¬ 
sures extending up to forty atmospheres. At the 
ordinary pressure the spark is pale, and traversed 
by a great number of lines of fire. Tho channelled 
spaces attributed to nitrogen are distinguished 
when the spectroscope is directed to the wires, 
and in the interval between the wires are seen 
the brilliant lines characteristic of this gas. When 
tho pressure increases, the channelled spaces 
gradually disappear, and the lines become more 
and more diffuse. Above two atmospheres, only 
six lines of nitrogen are seen from orange to blue, 
and five diffuse bands beyond the blue. At ten 


atmospheres there remain only two N lines X, «. 
5G7 and X,, = 6(X>, while a very brilliant line has 
appeared in the violet X, ■= 424. The sodium 
line is also very vivid, though not seen at ordinary 
pressure. In addition to the above a few platinum 
lines are visible. At forty atmospheres these 
peculiarities were still observed. The experiments 
were repeated and the spectrum photographed, 
the solar spectrum being photographed side by 
side with it for purposes of reference. M. Gazin 
deduced from his experiments the conclusion that 
the electric spark in a gas contains gaseous incan¬ 
descent particles which produce a line spectrum, 
and solid or liquid particles which produce a con¬ 
tinuous spectrum: the first proceeding from the 
gaseous residuum and the electrodes, while the 
second are detached from the electrodes or from 
the surfaces near to the spark. 

Non-transparency of Incandescent Iron and 
Platinum .—It was stated in tho Comptes Rendu* 
for 1*07 that iron and platinum, when rendered 
incandescent, acquire the property of transparency 
to light. Prof. Govi (Comptes Rcndus, lxxxv., 
p. Ofiitj has shown that this is not tho case. He 
projected on a screen a sharp and brilliant image 
of a small round hole illuminated by means of tne 
lime-light. In the path of the rays between the 
source and the lens were placed in succession 
laminae of iron and of platinum of various thick¬ 
nesses, in such away as completely to cut off'from 
the screen the image of the luminous aperture. 
The plate was then heated by a jet of coal pas, 
mixed with air or oxygen, according to the thick¬ 
ness and fusibility of the plate, and was gradually 
raised to incandescence. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was not possible to detect upon the 
screen the least trace of the image of the aper¬ 
ture. Though the experiments gave consistent 
and negative results, the author guards himself 
against affirming in an absolute mauner that 
bodies opaque when cold are incapable of becom¬ 
ing transparent when the temperature is elevated. 
We know, for instance, that uranium glass which 
at the ordinary temperature is transparent to all 
the visible rays of the spectrum, though opaque 
at a certain thickness to the ultra-violet, censes to 
be fluorescent when heated, and recovers this pro¬ 
perty when cooled again. This would seem to in¬ 
dicate a cessation of opacity of this substance for 
the ultra-violet rays; but it does not follow that the 
disappearance of fluorescence is a certain sign of 
the free passage of invisible rays through such 
bodies. Besides, it is admitted nowadays that 
the absorbing and radiating properties of bodies 
are reciprocal. This being so, it is hardly pro¬ 
bable that incandescent solid and liquid substances 
which emit in abundance luminous rays of all 
wave-lengths can be freely traversed by vibrations 
of the same kind, when these substances in the 
cold are not endued with transparency. 


Pleat of Vaporisation of Liquids. —M. Berthe- 
lot describes in the Comptes Rendus (lxxxv., 
p. 647) a form of distilling-apparatus for measur¬ 
ing the latent heat of vaporisation of liquids 
which is simple in construction and has given 
very satisfactory results. The retort consists of 
a flask, of which the neck is hermetically sealed. 
A wide glass-tube is fused into the bottom of the 
flask, and Berves for the delivery of the vapour. 
The lower part of this tube is connected with a 
worm placed in a calorimeter which is carefully 
protected from the direct rays of the source of 
heat. The rise of the thermometer is observed 
(1) from the time the lamp is lighted to the mo¬ 
ment when distillation commences, and (2) during 
distillation for about four minutes. The lamp is 
then removed, and the further behaviour of the 
thermometer observed. The weight of liquid 
distilled is obtained by weighing the flask ana its 
contents bofore and after the experiment. In this 
way data are obtained for determining the total 
heat absorbed by the water of the calorimeter. 
M. Berthelot found in three experiments with 
water a mean value of 636 p 2 for the total heat 
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yielded by the vapour of -water between 0° and 
100° 0. Regnault gives for the same quantity 
636-6. “ ' 

Condensation Hygrometer .—M. Alluard has de¬ 
vised a modification of the ordinary condensation 
hygrometer of Regnault which has certain advan¬ 
tages. The part on which the deposit of dew has 
to be observed is a plain face of well polished 
silver, or brass gilt. This surface is partially sur¬ 
rounded by a frame of the same metal, also 
highly polished, which does not touch it, and 
which, being never cooled, preserves its bright 
appearance. This arrangement allows the deposit 
of dew to be readily observed, and it is found that 
the temperature observed at the instant when the 
dew makes its appearance is precisely identical 
with that indicated when the dew finally dis¬ 
appears ( Comptes Rendus, lxxxv., p. 668). 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Axthbopolooical Institute. —( Tuesday, Nov. 13.) 

Da. John Evans, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
An interesting series of casts of skulls made of papier- 
machi were exhibited, and a special vote of thanks 
was ordered to be sent to Prof. Bogdanow, of Moscow, 
by whom they were presented to the Institute.—Major- 
General A. Lane Pox exhibited some flint flakes from 
Egypt, and a note from Capt. Burton was read on the 
same.—The Director then read a paper by Mr. H. H. 
Howorth, “ On the Spread of the Slavs. Part I.: 
The Croats.” This was followed by a paper on the 
Castilieri dTstria, by Capt. R. F. Burton, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Trieste.—Mr. Hyde Clarke, the 
President, Major-General Lane-Fox, and Mr. Mog- 
gridge took part in the discussions. 


Chbmical Society.—( Thursday, November 15.) 

Da. Gladstone, F.R.S., in the Chair. The President 
announced that as Prof. Odling was unable to attend, 
his paper on “ Gallium ” would be postponed till the 
next meeting of the society. The following commu¬ 
nications were made:—1. "First Report to the Chemical 
Society on some Points in Chemical Dynamics,” by Dr. 
Wright and Mr. Luff. An elaborate series of experi¬ 
ments was made to find out the temperatures at which 
the actions of carbonic oxide, hydrogen, and free 
amorphous carbon on oxide of iron or oxide of copper 
are first perceptible. The authors find that this tem¬ 
perature varies with the physical condition of the 
oxide used ; that hydrogen acts on a gi ven oxide at a 
lower temperature than carbon, and carbonic oxide 
at a lower temperature than hydrogen, and that a given 
reducing agent begi ns to act on copper oxide at a lower 
temperature than on iron oxide.—2. "On the Chemistry 
of Cocoa Butter. Part I.: Two New Fatty Acids,” by 
C. T. Kingzett. The first acid is a low acid of the 
seriesC n Hj n O,having the foimulaC, 3 H„0,— i.e. lauric 
acid—but it melts at 57°’5 ; the second acid is a high 
acid, having the formula C 6l H 1M 0,, crystallising in 
microscopic needles or granules, melts at 72° 2, and 
at a high temperature distils apparently unchanged; 
the author proposes for it the name of Theobromie 
acid. It is pointed out that the usual statement in 
books “ that cocoa-butter yields almost exclusively 
stearic acid ” is entirely incorrect.—3. “ On the 
Influence exerted by Time and Mass in certain 
Reactions in which Insoluble Salts are produced,” 
by M. M. P. Muir. The author has taken solu¬ 
tions containing known quantities of calcium 
chloride and potassium or sodium carbonate mixed, 
allowed them to stand for a certain number of 
minutes, and then estimated the quantity of calcium 
carbonate formed. He has arrived at the following 
conclusions :—that the greater portion of the chemical 
change takes place during the first five minutes ; the 
reaction then decreases in rapidity; the relative 
mosses of the salts exert an important influence— 
thus if the mass of alkaline carbonate be four times 
that required, the action is completed in five minutes ; 
but if an equivalent quantity only be present, the 
action is not finished in forty-six hours. Potassium 
carbonate yields more calcium carbonate in a given 
time than sodium carbonate. An increase of tempera¬ 
ture increases, while dilution—especially with solutions 
of potassium or sodium chloride—diminishes, the 
rapidity of the action. Som ® experiments are given 


on the action of solutions of calcium sulphate and 
sodium chloride. 

[N.B.—In the abstract of Mr. Perkin’s paper read at 
the last meeting, November 1, the word “ cumenyl” 
was by a slip written “ cinnenyl ” throughout the 
Report.] 


Royal Society. —( Thursday , November 15.) 

Sib Joseph D. Hookeb, M.D., K.C.S.I., President, in 
the Chair. The Bakerian Lecture was delivered by 
Prof. W. C. Williamson, the subject being “ On the 
latest Researches into the Organisation of the Fossil 
Plants of the British Coal Measures, especially of the 
Calamites and Lepidodeudra.” 


Numismatic Society. —( Thursday, November 15.) 
Dr. John Evans, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. A 
paper was read by Mr. E. H. Willett on a number 
of British gold coins which hare been from time to 
time during the last ten years discovered on a strip of 
sea-shore near Bognor. Several of these bear the 
names of the British chiefs Tincommius, Verica, and 
Eppillus, who have long been conjectured and are now 
known to be brothers and sons of Commius, a prince 
who has left numerous coins, and who is identified 
with the Commius who surrendered to Mark Antony. 
Others of the coins are without legend ; all are of 
small size, the probability being that the sea has 
sorted them, and deposited tho larger coins in another 
place. With the coins were found several gold orna¬ 
ments, among others a chain of very delicate work¬ 
manship, to which the President and Mr. Franks were 
inclined to assign a later date. Prof. Church contri¬ 
buted chemical analyses of the metal of both coins 
and ornaments, and criticised the circumstances of 
their production. 


Philological Society. —( Friday , November 16.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. (1) 
Mr. B. Dawson read a paper on the use of final n, 
in an, mine, &c., before a vowel and h, in the Autho¬ 
rised Version of the Bible. After examining more 
than a thousand instances, and noting their curious 
inconsistencies, Mr. Dawson accounted for the latter 
by showing that, generally speaking, the passages 
left untouched from Tyndate’s version preserved the 
n, while the passages altered by the translators did 
away with it.—(2) Mr. Furnivall read a paper by Mr. 
Skeat on the word “ curmudgeon." Philemon Hol¬ 
land's form “ cornmudgin ” (corn-hoarder) explained 
the first part of the word ; the second, Mr. Skeat de¬ 
rived from the verb mug, to hoard or hide, seen in 
muglard, a miser, and in hugger-mugger; while the 
other form of it, much (pron. mooch), was seen in the 
E.E. muchares, skulking thieves, mich, to skulk (cf. 
“ michi/ig mallecho ”), O. French mucer or muckier, &c. 
—(3) Mr. H. Nicol read Borne notes “ On the Compound 
Tenses of Romanic Reflexive Verbs,” in reference to 
the Italian and French use of tho intransitive 
auxiliary esse with an oblique case of the reflexive 
pronoun. After pointing out the importance for 
investigating this development of distinguishing be¬ 
tween those verbs of reflexive form which have 
reflexive meaning (Je me suis lave), and those which 
have intransitive meaning (je m'en suisalle),he noted 
that where an intransitive verb takes avoir when used 
alone, and ctre when used with the reflexive pronoun, 
the difference cannot be explained, as Gessner main¬ 
tains, by the intransitive nature of the reflexive form. 
The meaning of the simple verb makes it impossible 
for the Old French se dormir to be more intransitive 
than dormir itself, so that the fact that the perfect of 
the former is jc me suis dormi, of the latter fai dormi, 
calls for some other explanation. 


FINE ART. 

THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The Exhibition of Pictures and Sketches which 
opened to the public on November 19 possesses 
at least one element of interest—it is the last dis¬ 
lay which this old-established society will ever 
old in their familiar home in Suffolk Street. The 
next exhibition will be in the spring, and by that 
time the members will have migrated to Conduit 
Street. This state of the facts makes us glance at 


the list of members; trusting that the better amon.- 
these will succeed one day or other in getting quit 
of a certain number of colleagues rather damaging 
from an artistic point of view, and in filling their 
places with men whose names, and more especialiv 
whose works, will bo a real reinforcement to them— \ 
and certainly there is not at the present day any 
dearth of artists of this kind not already attached 
to any other association. The list opens with 
eight honorary members—such men ss Grant, 
Gilbert, Leighton, &c.; but these count for little, 
practically speaking. The President of the Corpo¬ 
ration is still Mr. Clint, a landscape-painter, not in¬ 
deed in the front rank, but possessing an unde¬ 
niable gift. Burr, Caffieri, 0. Oattermole, H. ' 
Dawson, Donaldson, Edwin Ellis, Gadsbv, Gow, 
Grace, Havllar, Buxton Knight, Lidderdale, T, N. 
Maclean, J. Morgan, Muckley, James Peel, J. T. 
Peele, Pettitt, Woolmer, and W. L. Wyllie, are 
twenty members (or, including Mr. Clint, twenty- 
one) out of the fifty named in the list, suffi¬ 
ciently skilled to form the nucleus of a credit¬ 
able body in the future. Of the residual 
twenty-nine we will say nothing, except that some 
of them are better entitled to be paired with those 
whom we have specified than with a certain 
minority of really incapable or effete ■ coUean* 
who year by year blur the name and the hanging- 
space of the Society of British Artists. If the 
attachment of these gentlemen to the walls they 
have so long disfigured were but sufficient to 
induce them to resign at the present conjuncture 
rather than prolong their self-exposition in other 
premises to which the same tender memories do 
not cling, great would he the gain to the remain¬ 
ing members and the prospects of the Corpo¬ 
ration. 

We need not say very much about the present 
exhibition, which, save in this respect of being 
the final one in Suffolk Street, is in no way dis¬ 
tinguishable from others of the less salient among 
its predecessors. We find only one exhibitor who 
can be called remarkable—a lady to whose im- 
conimon capacity we have ere now borne our wit¬ 
ness, Miss Meyer. The principal picture by this 
lady—named Her Royal Highness > Birthday, mb 
Miss Burney's Memoirs —is truly interesting and 
piquant. We see here the royal family assembled 
on the terrace of Windsor Castle, with a number 
of personages of the Court-household or en¬ 
vironments. George III. stands, with his red face 
and gobbling look, well pleased on this paternal 
anniversary; homely Queen Charlotte sits and 
simpers; the small princess, allowed to stand 
alone, has to look proper and duck as the ladies 
curtsey and the gentlemen bow, and the curtseying 
operation more especially is going on with con¬ 
siderable profusion amid the large group oi 
bystanders. The physiognomies — several of 
which might, no doubt, be identified — are 
abundant in character and diversity, and veiy 
happily and easily hit off, with some tendency, it 
may be allowed, to caricature, or at any rat* to 
over-accentuation: thev sue real persons, not mere 
items in a group. The painting and general 
management are broad ana extremely able; al¬ 
though a dominant blackish hue, along with 
chalkiness of flesh-tint, are blemishes in Miss 
Meyer’s execution. In a smaller picture entitled 
Susjncions —an elderly lady and a young one walk¬ 
ing together—the blackish hue, especially in the 
greens, is more decided; a third painting, named 
Unprofitable Customers, is remarkably clever and 
artist-like. This shows us a knicknack shop in « 
small town, perhaps in Southern France: the 
shopkeeper stands in his doorway smoking a pipe, 
while a good-looking woman, one of his neighbours 
apparently, reads a book from his scantily-furnished 
bookstall, and a little girl looks about her—no 
custom being to be got out of either. Miss Meyer 
touches off forcibly whatever she does: her work? 
are more than sketches, but come a little short ot 
the quality of completed pictures. 

Messrs. Caffieri, Woolmer, and Pettie,may per¬ 
haps be considered the exhibitors of most import- 
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ance after Miss Meyer. Both the paintings of the 
first-named gentleman— Croquet Party, and A 
Juggler m the Time of Queen Elizabeth —are 
somewhat larger than he has mostly accustomed 
ns to, and are works of skill and efficiency. Mr. 
Caffieri is, however, too fond of dresses, as con¬ 
flicting with faces: the croquet-partv, recruiting 
with a cup of tea from the labours of their game, 
are noboaies, and the Elizabethan family is a 
Victorian family in sixteenth-century costume. 
TheSireiu, by Mr. Woolmer, is one of his large 
scenic displays of pretty nudities in shimmering 
moonlight—a moonlight of violet-lilac tint which 
streaks the sky and the shallows of the sand- 
beached sea. Mr. Pettie's contribution is a head 
of his brother-artist John Burr, in a corslet, with 
the profile turned much towards the left—dashing 
and dexterous as usual; but Mr. Pettie has by 
this time rather overworked the device of doing 
our contemporaries in fancy dresses of a more or 
less remote past. 

Some commendation is also due to the follow¬ 
ing.—Among figure-painters: Gordon, Waiting-, 
(ladsby, Oirl in Mobcap ; Davidson, The Squire's 
Pew, a small canvas humorously and sensibly 
treated j E. B. Leighton, Refreshment on the 
Hay, the Prisoner's Turn, a curious subject 
rather than a pictorial one—two Royalist officers 
who are escorting a Puritan prisoner, and who, 
having tied him hand and foot to his chair, now 
have to feed him with a fork, morsel by morsel; 
Miss E. Oonolly, My Model's Opinion. Snbinus 
and Empona, by Mr. Schopiu—the Roman patri¬ 
cian tracked by the imperial guards to his cavern- 
lair—is about the most ambitious subject on the 
walls, and the grouping expressive enough, but 
the execution is mediocre. Among portrait- 
painters: Logsdale, Jack y Craig-, Peele, Mrs. 
Mak Dougall Gregory, an able, well-painted, life¬ 
like portrait—possibly not regarded by its author 
as quite completed, but far better in this state 
than it would be if brought up, or down, to the 
level of rather vapid smoothness which too often 
characterises him. Among landscapists: F. \V. 
Meyer, Under the Cliffs, Hastings, Moonlight ; 
W. L. Wyllie, Whitstable ; Deacon, Tom and 
Maggie ( Mill on the Floss'), in which the figures 
of the two children count for less than the ele¬ 
gantly-felt twilight, with its dark shifting tints; 
0. VV. Wyllie, Moonrise ; J. Buxton Knight, 
Sough Weather, Runsicick Bay ; T. F. Goodall, 
Springtime-, A. G. Bell, A Yorkshire Goose-Mar¬ 
ket, Early Morning ; Sampson, No Man's Land, 
a sandy heath by the sea, realised on a somewhat 
large scale and in an offhand sort of way, but 
with unmistakeably true perception. As an ani¬ 
mal-painter : Emms, “ Is it a Tiger t" —three 
wood-owls contemplating a tiger-moth. Among 
the water-colourists: G. A. Smith, The Last 
Mouthful-, F. Gilbert, Royal Artillery, Horse 
Exercise ; B. Evans, Arthog, near Barmouth ; 
Miss M. Godsall, Le Jour de la Fete, Pontaven, a 
head of a sweet-looking peasant-girl, very gentle 
and sensitive in expression ; Clint, Scarborough. 

W. M. Robsbtti. 


leokabdo da vikci’b statue op frajjcesco 

SFORZA. 

-M. Loins Courajod, in the current number of 
tae Gazette des Beaux-Arts, puts forth another 
ingenious hypothesis respecting a work by Leonardo 
(la Vinci. We noticed a few weeks ago his con¬ 
jecture with regard to the bust of Beatrix d'Este 
ln the Louvre—a conjecture which he has since 
5U pported against adverse criticism with very able 
arguments. He now enters on a still more diffi- 
,t subject. The question as to whether any 
original drawing exists giving the exact represent- 
aUon of I^onardo's celebrated equestrian statue 
"1 I'rancesco rjlorza has been often discussed, and 
varioua writers have asserted from time to time 
that they have found the definite conception of 
Leonardo in a drawing in such or such a collection, 
at none of these assertions have over been satis¬ 


factorily proved, the fact being that so many 
studies were made by Leonardo for this work 
that it is next to impossible to point to any 
one of them and affirm positively that this 
was the one which he finally adopted. Charles 
Blanc, it is true, recognises it in a draw¬ 
ing in the Ambrosian Collection, of which he 
gives a reproduction in his Histoire des Peintres ; 
and other critics find it at Windsor, where there 
are numerous studies of horsemen by Leonardo, 
which we may hope soon to see exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. One in particular, represent¬ 
ing a warrior at full gallop and in a commanding 
attitude, is evidently a design for this subject, the 
figure being placed on a pedestal; but whether it 
is the design remains uncertain. It has been sup¬ 
posed, with more probability, that a representa¬ 
tion of the statue itself exists in a manuscript in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, entitled Gesti di Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza, written by Gambagnola in 1490, and 
containing three miniature illustrations, one of 
which represents a statue of Francesco on horse¬ 
back under a portico, not improbably taken from 
Leonardo's work, which was assuredly in exist¬ 
ence at this date, having been preserved, as we 
now know from the researches of the Marchese 
Camponi, to a later time than was formerly sup¬ 
posed. It seems strange, certainly, that no un¬ 
doubted representation should remain to us 
of this famous monument, and it is not surprising 
that lovers of Leonardo should be allured to try 
to discover some indication of it. This is what 
M. Courajod believes himself to have found in a 
drawing hitherto overlooked in the Royal Collec¬ 
tion of Prints at Munich. This drawing repre¬ 
sents a warrior on horseback, bare-headed, with a 
baton of command in his right hand. He sits 
firmly, while his fiery horse springs impatiently 
over a soldier who has fallen to the ground—a 
motive that we find in several of Leonardo’s 
studies for this subject. His portly figure is evi¬ 
dently a portrait, and on this circumstance chiefly 
rests the evidence which attaches the work to 
Leonardo; for the features of this bold horsemen 
clearly resemble those of Francesco Sforza as 
given on a medal reproduced by M. Courajod at 
the head of his article. If it were not for this 
likeness we should certainly be inclined to assign 
a German origin to this bold realistic design, but 
it may very possibly have been that some German 
master saw and copied Leonardo’s monument or 
some design of his for it. M. Courajod even does 
not attribute the drawing to Leonardo himself, 
but only speaks of it as emanating from his school, 
and ns being a reproduction of the original monu¬ 
ment in its final iorm. However this may be, the 
Munich drawing has undoubtedly great interest, 
and merits consideration as being the only one 
among the numerous designs for this statue that 
puts forward any claim to be considered ns the 
actual portrait of the hero represented. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is probable, we hear, that the second portion 
of the collection of modern prints formed during 
many years by M. Philippe Burty will be offered 
for sale in the coming season. The second portion 
of M. Burty’s collection consists of the works of 
modern masters few of whom were represented 
at the sale held at Messrs. Sotheby's in the spring 
of 1870. Chief among them, we understand, are 
the etchings of M. Alphonse Legros and Mr. 
Seymour Haden. There are also large numbers 
of the etchings of those living artists who have 
excelled in the reproduction or interpretation of 
pictures. Thus, M. Bracquemond, a most prolific 
and skilled artist, is likely to be largely repre¬ 
sented; nor, we surmise, will M. Jules Jacque- 
mart be omitted from the collection. The collec¬ 
tor is known to be the owner of a large number 
of lithographs representing the art of Decamps, 
but whether the taste of the day sets sufficiently 
in favour of good lithographs to make it worth 
while for an amateur to disembarrass himself of 


these treasures at the present moment may per¬ 
haps be open to question. 

We hear that it is proposed to open almost 
immediately, at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
an exhibition of the engraved work of one of 
those German Little Masters who have been of 
late attracting not a small share of attention. 
Hans Sebald Beham is the master selected for 
representation at the Burlington Club; and it 
may reasonably be expected that the collection 
both of his small line-engravings and of his wood- 
cuts will be tolerably complete. On this occasion 
the Club can probably afford to dispense with the 
duty of preparing for its members a catalogue of 
the exhibition—such a catalogue as has on many 
occasions been greatly to its credit—since a very 
recently issued catalogue of the works of Beham 
will supply all that is needed in this kind. 

A selected collection of the paintings of the 
late John Raven will likewise shortly be on view 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Raven was 
an artist of great promise, though comparatively 
but little known. The circumstances relating to 
his melancholy and too early death will be re¬ 
membered. 


It is not only true, we believe, as stated in these 
columns last Saturday, that the approaching 
Winter Exhibition of Old Masters ana Deceased 
British Masters will be rich in the works of Old 
Crome, but it is true also that arrangements have 
already been made by which some of the finest 
drawings by other masters of the Norwich School 
will appear at the Old Masters’ Exhibition of the 
following year. A mid-week contemporary an¬ 
nounced, a little while ago, that the drawings of 
deceased masters of our own school would form an 
attractive part of the Burlington House gathering 
for the winter of 1878-79, and the announcement, 
we believe, holds good. An active member of 
the Royal Academy has secured for Burlington 
House promises of many of the most considerable 
works of art in the large houses of the Eastern 
counties; so that, taking the two years together, 
and remembering also the exceptional display pro¬ 
mised at this year's Grosvenor Gallery, it may 
safely be said that the Norwich School, headed by 
Orome and Cotman, and with the less illustrious 
masters, Ladbrooke, Stannard, Thirtle, and Vin¬ 
cent, among its ranks, will shortly be represented 
to the public with far more of completeness than 
has ever before been the case. It was at onetime 
proposed that a London Art Club should exhibit 
the finest works—pictures, drawings, and etch¬ 
ings—of the Norwich School; but the task now 
bids fair to be fulfilled with greater publicity, 
though necessarily in a somewhat less exhaustive 
and regular fashion. 


Messrs. Colnaghi aitd Co. have sent us 
their just-issued engraving—a mezzotint executed 
by Samuel Cousins after Hogarth's portrait of 
Miss Rich. We think they have published little 
before which has done them so much credit as 
this must do them. Mr. Cousins, the engraver, 
has never better succeeded. It was a happy 
thought in the first place to depart for once from 
the Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, and Romneys, 
that have engrossed a good deal of late the atten¬ 
tion of the engravers and of the print-buying 
public. Of course even the shallowest student of 
English art must have recognised in Hogarth, over 
and above all the strength and humour for which 
he has since his own time been famous, a painter, 
fresh, sincere, and masterly, of English beauty—an 
artist as perfectly in sympathy ns any of his more 
stately successors with the charm of English 
youth. But as many buyers of popular prints are 
not to bo reckoned among students at all—even 
among the shallowest—service is done by showing 
Hogarth once for all to the popular eye as a fault¬ 
less interpreter of young and even virginal 
loveliness. This Miss Rich shows to the world. 
Again, the execution of the print leates little or 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Cousins s talent, in 
the form in which it is displayed here, will commend 
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itself almost as well to those versed in the art he 
practises as to the large public sure to be pleased 
with the delicate prettiness of subject and inter¬ 
pretation. 

A work in three volumes entitled Peter 
VischeRs Werke has been published at Niimberg. 
The letterpress, by Dr. Liibke, contains, besides 
a biographical account of Vischer and his works 
up to the year 1507, a disquisition on their 

S osition in the history of brass-founding, and a 
escription of the condition of art at Niirnberg 
at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries. The engravings comprise the 
statue of King Arthur in the cathedral of Niirn- 
berg, the monument of Archbishop Ernst in the 
cathedral of Magdeburg, two reliefs, the grating 
of the Senate House at Niirnberg, and two apostles 
from the Sebald monument. The work is to be 
continued in succeeding volumes. 

An exhibition of graphic art, both retrospective 
and contemporary, is being held at Niirnberg. It 
is divided into six different groups, comprehend¬ 
ing typography, wood-engraving, engraving on 
copper and steel, lithography, photography, and 
other processes of reproduction. 

A handsome monument to Aloys Senefelder, 
the inventor of lithography, was inaugurated at 
the beginning of this month at Munich. In 
addition to a colossal bust of Senefelder, the 
monumont is decorated with four bas-reliefs 
representing the principal incidents in the develop¬ 
ment of his clever invention. 

A novel method of guarding against the trans¬ 
ference of personal tickets is likely to be adopted, 
it is said, at the French Exhibition of 1878. In 
order to prevent mistake and fraud, it has been 
determined that every season-ticket issued shall 
bear a photographic portrait of the person to whom 
it is delivered. The inconvenient system of self¬ 
registering turnstiles usually adopted at Exhibi¬ 
tions will also be done away with, and admission 
will be gained only by means of tickets to be ob¬ 
tained before entrance at every post-office, tobacco¬ 
nist's, and railway office in Daris for the sum of 
one franc the single ticket. 

A series of casts taken from the magnificent 
bas-reliefs of Luca della Robbia in the convent of 
the Chartreuse at Pistoia have just been set up in 
one of the courts of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
after having been stored away for more than thirty 
years. Might it not be possible for South 
Kensington, which has already such an interesting 
collection of Della Robbia ware, to obtain copies 
of those casts from the Ecole, in return for those 
of the Pisano pulpit at Pisa, and the Gloria gate 
of tho Cathedral of Santiago, which were given bv 
our Museum to France after the Exhibition 
of 1807, and which are now likewise just being 
erected in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in a chapel 
that is shortly to be thrown open to the public ? 


THE STAGE. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama, 
The Moonstone , at the Olympic has been followed 
bv a revival, as a temporary measure, of Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s Henri/ Dunbar —-a play in four acts 
founded on Miss Braddon’s story of that name. 
Mr. Neville sustains his original part of Henry 
Dunbar, supported by Miss Bella Puteraan, Mr. 
Anson, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Miss Ellen 
Moyrick, and Mr. Hill. 

This evening the Duke’s Theatre will reopen 
with the spectacular stage version of Lord Byron’s 
Sardanapulus ; tho National (late the Queen’s) 
will substitute the Irish drama entitled The 
Omadhaun for Messrs. Reece and Farnie’s Russia ; 
and the Princess’s will revive Mr. Wills's June 
Shore in the place of Guinea Gold. 

MM. Delavione and Norland's new comedy, 
entitled Rlackson Pere et Fils, at the Odtion is an 
attempt to follow in the steps of MM. Meilhacnnd 
Haldvy which has met with little success. The 


hero is of the type of M. Octave Feuillet's “ poor 
young man ” whose pride forbids him to aspire to 
the hand of an heiress ; and the heiress in question 
is no other than the young lady, so often met 
with on the French stage, who understands the 
motives of the hero’s shyness, and avenges herself 
by affecting a severity which does not, however, 
hide from the audience her true feeling towards 
her reticent admirer. This foundation of the 
story is laid with a prettiness of detail and a cer¬ 
tain degree of novelty in form if not in essentials, 
which are pleasing, but the authors have, after 
the new fashion, ventured from this point to set 
up collateral issues having no necessary connexion 
with the theme, and to pursue these new lines in 
tedious detail. Wit, invention, and sustained 
vivacity in no ordinary degree are required to re¬ 
concile audiences to this breach of fundamental 
rules of dramatic construction, and in these qua¬ 
lities Rlackson Pere et Fils is wanting. 


MUSIC. 

OrflRA COMIQCE THEATRE—“TnE SORCERER.” 

TnE importance of literary merit and dramatic 
consistency in an opera libretto, though by no 
means so fully recognised as it should be, is not 
so completely ignored at the present time as it 
was a generation since. The puerilities of the 
poet Bunn furnish food for sarcasm at the hands 
of modern critics, some of whom are not ashamed 
even to denounce the absurdity of introducing 
drawing-room ballads into a dramatic piece. It 
was, therefore, with something like complacency 
that the more intellectual portion of the public 
received the announcement that Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
one of the most poetical of English playwrights, 
and Mr. Arthur Sullivau, the most popular of 
English composers, were engaged together upon an 
opera. The result of their combined labours is now 
before the world in the shape of “ The Sorcerer, an 
entirely new and original modern Comic Opera, in 
Two Acts.” As there is no particular connexion be¬ 
tween the words and the music of this production, it 
may be ns well to consider each separately. The 
lot of The Sorcerer runs as follows, the action 
eiug laid at the village of Ploverleigh, and the 
time that of the present day. Alexis, a young 
officer in tho Guards (Mr. George Bentham), and 
son of !8ir Marmaduke Pointdextre (Mr. Richard 
Temple), is about to be betrothed to Aline (Miss 
Alice May), daughter of Lady Sangazure (Mrs. 
Howard Paul). To celebrate this event the 
village rustics have assembled on the baronet's 
lawn, where they sing the praises of tho pair, and 
then retire into the mansion. Constance (Miss 
Giulia Warwick), daughter of Mrs. Partlett, a 
pew-opener (Miss II. Evcrard), explains her ab¬ 
stention from the general joy, by an avowal of her 
unrequited love for the vicar, Doctor Daly (Mr. 
R. Barrington). That worthy now appears, and 
sings of the time when ho was “a pale-faced 
curate,” and the adored of the ladies. But he 
refuses altogether the proffered love of Constance, 
who for some reason is attired as a charity-girl. 
Amid a blaze of limelight the bride-elect enters, 
and the contract is signed in the presence of a 
deaf old notary (Mr. Clifton), the parents of the 
lovers meanwhile indulging in a minuet on the 
lawn. Left alone with his betrothed, Alexis ex¬ 
pounds bis principles on the subject of love, 
declaring that indiscriminate marriage is the only 
remedy for all the ills of life. With a view of 
benefiting his fellow-creatures he has engaged the 
services of Mr. Wells (Mr. G. Grossmith, jun.), 
head of a lirm of family sorcerers in St. Mary 
Axe, to supply a quantity of tho Patent-oxv- 
hydrogen-love-at-first-sight Philtre. Mr. Wells 
arrives, gets through a terrific incantation, and 
the drink is brewed in a teapot. The whole vil¬ 
lage partakes of it when feasting in honour of the 
event of the day, and as its efleots begin to mani¬ 
fest themselves the curtain falls. In the next act 
wo see the dire consequences of Alexis’ hasty 
action. Sir Marmaduke is in love with Mrs. 


Partlett; Constance insists upon having the old 
notary; and Lady Sangazure hotly pursues Sir. 
Wells (the sorcerer), offering to go and serve in 
the shop if he will take her as his bride. Alexis 
now insists upon Aline taking a dose of the 
philtre, in order to bind her to him for ever. She 
obeys him with reluctance, and immediately 
afterwards comes across the Vicar, who is strol¬ 
ling about the village playing the flageolet. Of 
course she at once becomes enamoured of him, 
and the game of cross-purposes is thus complete. 
The youthful guardsman sees his error, and would 
undo it, but is informed by the sorcerer that some 
one must be a victim in order to dissolve the charm. 
Before a general assembly the choice falls upon 
Mr. Wells himself as the author of the mischief. 
This highly respectable tradesman declares it to 
be very awkward for him to die just then, as the 
firm take stock next week; but eventually he sub¬ 
mits, takes poison, and, after carefully brushing 
his hat, descends through a trap amid red fire. 
The spell is immediately broken, there is a 
general change of partnera, and the piece comes to 
an end. If the reader has had patience to follow 
these remarks thus far, he will probably feel 
disposed to ask whether it be meet that the Eng¬ 
lish opera of the future should be founded upon 
such a farrago of nonsense as this. Burlesque and 
opera are not synonymous terms, and if it be con¬ 
ceded that the former has a legitimate place io 
art, it should not come before us sailing under 
false colours. The truth would seem to be that 
the authors of The Sorcerer have been misled by 
the unanimous verdict of approval that greeted 
their former efforts in Trial by Jury. A new 
vein was struck in that inimitable production, but 
it is one which cannot be worked very far, to 
judge from the present sample. The placementof 
familiar things in the midst of the most in¬ 
congruous surroundings was highly diverting at 
the outset, but the expansion of the idea is in- 
ducive to weariness and disgust. There are some 
points in the literary portion of the Sorcerer quite 
worthy of Mr. Gilbert's genius. The bent of his 
muse hns ever been to lash with unsparing 
severity the ordinary weaknesses and imperfec¬ 
tions of poor human nature, and this characteristic 
is still prominent, though less offensively so than 
in some of his pieces. But Mr. Gilbert is nothing 
if not a cynic, and when he lays aside the scourge 
he is dull. Hence in certain scenes in the new 
“ opera ” wo seem to be assisting at a children's 
pantomime rather than at an entertainment in¬ 
tended for those of riper years. With regard to 
the music, it must be understood that the few 
observations which it is necessary to make are the 
result of but one hearing of the work, the score beinc 
at present inaccessible for reference. Mr. Sulli¬ 
van has not thought it necessary to write an 
overture, the introduction which stands in place 
thereof being, although pretty enough, totally 
devoid of the form generally accepted among 
musicians. In the first act the earliest number 
that claims attention is the Vicar’s song, “ Time 
was when love and I,” in which the mock senti¬ 
ment of the words is happily reproduced. So in 
the duet between the baro.net and the dowager in 
the contract scene. The stately measure of the 
minuet, and the set phrases uttered by the 
dignified pair — interspersed as these are by 
sudden outbreaks of genuine feeling—are in 
Mr. Sullivan’s best vein. The patter soug of the 
sorcerer, “ O my name is John Wellington Wells, 
though clever, savours of the music-hall,and we pas* 
on to the finale of the first act, a remarkably well- 
written number, melodious as to the themes, 
thoroughly musicianly in their treatment, and as 
piquant as an excerpt from Auber. Early in the 
second act occurs a quintett for the principal 
voices partly unaccompanied, containing some 
smooth facile part-writing; hut of greater origin¬ 
ality is the Vicar’s song, “ O mv voice is sad and 
low,” wherein the singer plays his own interlude 
on the flageolet. The second finale is of much 
less importance than the first, and the work, | 
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musically speaking, seems to arrive at a premature 
conclusion. The orchestration is almost invari¬ 
ably effective, and in many places suggestive of 
quaint humour. The contrast to the noise and 
vulgarity of the opera-bouffe school is as marked 
as it is welcome. In short, although there are 
many weak numbers in The Sorcerer, enough 
of merit remains to cause regret that so much 
talent should have been expended in a worthless 
cause. With regard to the performance it is 
impossible to speak otherwise than in terms of 
praise. There is no star of the first magnitude 
among the principals, but each artist seems singu- 
Isrlv well suited to the part assigned to him or 
her! Miss Giulia Warwick, Mr. Temple, Mr. 
Barrington and Mr. Grossmith may be singled 
out as being slightly the best where all are good. 
Great pains have evidently been taken to secure 
an efficient orchestra and chorus, and the result in 
both cases is excellent. The Sorcerer may suit 
the popular palate, and thus prove of benefit to 
its authors; Dut as a step towards the dawn of a 
brighter era for English opera it i9 worse than 
r&luele8s. H. F. Frost. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Although there are many points of general re¬ 
semblance between all the Saturday Concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, yet from time to time one 
takes place which, either as regards the selection 
of the music or the special excellence of the per¬ 
formance, calls for more than a mere paragraph 
confined chiefly to the record of facts. Such a 
concert was that of last Saturday, concerning 
which it may he said that in respect of the 
sustained interest of the performance it was one 
of the best—perhaps the best—given during the 
present season. 

There is no conductor in England who has 
done so much for English composers as Mr. 
Manns. Mr. Weist Hill, it is true, during his 
unhappily too short direction of the music at the 
Alexandra Palace, did all that lay in his power 
for his countrymen; hut his career of usefulness 
waa soon cut short by causes on which it is 
needless to enlarge now; while the other two 
principal orchestral institutions of London—the 
Old and the New Philharmonic Societies—are of 
absolutely no use so far as rising English mu- 
*iciana are concerned, the former apparently re- 
girding the production of their works as a 
“dangerous precedent,” and the latter quietly 
ignoring them altogether. It is on Mr. Manns 
that the hopes of our young composers chiefly 
rest; for, though it is obviously impossible for 
him to produce at Sydenham the whole even of 
the meritorious scores submitted to him—for their 
name is legion—there is at least a far better chance 
of their performance at the Crystal Palace than at 
any other institution in this country. Many of 
the younger generation of English musicians might 
he named who are indebted to these concerts for 
their first opportunity of a hearing in London, 
and who at' Sydenham have laid the foundation 
of the reputation they now enjoy. A glance at 
the published list of works performed at the 
•Saturday concerts will prove this at once. 

Faithful to the policy he has pursued for so 
“any yean, Mr. Manns on Saturday brought for¬ 
ward a Festival Overture by Mr. 0. Villiers Stan¬ 
ford. Although Mr. Stanford’s name appeared on 
thia occasion for the first time in a Crystal Palace 
programme, he is no stranger in the musical 
w °rld. He has studied, we believe, at the Leipzig 
Conaervatorium, is an excellent pianist, and holds 
at present the position of organist at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, and conductor of the Cambridge ■ 
University Musical Society. This excellent and 
enterprising institution has more than once been 
mentioned in our columns; it has made for itself 
a name among musicians by bringing forward for 
the first time in England such works as the 
third part of Schumann's Faust music, Brahms’s 
Ehapsodie, Op. 63, and symphony in C minor, 


and many other works which might be named; 
while at the present time the members are 
rehearsing Astorga's Stabat Mater, and Kiel's 
“Requiem." As a composer Mr. Stanford is 
known through his “ 40th Psalm,” for solos, 
chorus and orchestra, reviewed not long since in 
these columns (Academy, Sept. 8, 1877), through 
a piano trio, a piano and violin sonata, his inci¬ 
dental music to Tennyson’s Queen Mary, &c. The 
overture played on Saturday was written for the 
last Gloucester Festival, in September. The im¬ 
pression produced by it was decidedly favourable. 
Though it is impossible to credit Air. Stanford 
with that decided individuality of style which is 
the rarest of all musical gifts, it may at least be 
said that his ideas are his own, and that his work 
is free from reminiscences. The overture, which 
is written in classical form, is very clear in con¬ 
struction, the melodies are pleasing, and the the¬ 
matic working excellent. The orchestration is 
brilliant and ingenious, with perhaps here and 
there a slight tendency to over-elaboration. It is, 
however, only justice to Mr. Stanford to add that 
I heard the piece twice—at the rehearsal in the 
morning, and at the concert in the afternoon—and 
that at the second hearing the instrumentation 
sounded clearer than at the first. The overture as 
a whole is a work which does great credit to its 
composer. Happily it was placed at the head 
of the programme, instead of at the end; so 
that it had a much better chance of apprecia¬ 
tion than it would otherwise have enjoyed. 
Schumann’s magnificent “ Rhenish ” symphony 
(in E flat) was one of the chief pieces of the 
concert. The work itself was 9poken of in such 
detail on the occasion of its la9t performance at 
the Crystal Palace (in January, 1870) that a few 
words are all that will he needed now. Again 
the performance, under Air. Alanns, was one of 
absolute perfection; the beauty and power of the 
work revealed themselves no less than on former 
occasions; hut it was impossible to hear the sym¬ 
phony without regretting that Schumann was not 
a greater master of orchestration. In this respect 
he must rank far behind Beethoven, Alendelssohn, 
and Schubert, among his contemporaries, or 
Brahms and Raff among living composers. If 
any of his larger scores are examined, such, for 
instance, as the symphonies, the Paradise and the 
Peri, or the Faust, it will he seen that he appears 
to have but an imperfect feeling for contrast of 
tone-colour. His instrumentation is frequently so 
thick as to obscure, instead of bringing out clearly, 
his ideas; and hence there are many passages 
which look far better on paper than they sound in 
the orchestra. This, however, is comparatively a 
small drawback to the perfect enjoyment of the 
symphony, through which Schumann’s genius 
shines at its brightest. 

Two numbers of the graceful and charming 
ballet music from Rossini’s Most in Eyitto formed 
the concluding item of the programme. Of these 
not much need be said. Tne essentially melodic 
genius of the composer of the Barbirrc is seen on 
every page; the music is essentially “ pretty,” 
and the orchestration delightful; hut there is 
little requiring detailed notice. The most striking 
part of the music is the slow introduction to the 
second air in E flat, in which solo passages for 
oboes and horns are supported by a rather novel 
accompaniment for two harps. 

The solo pianist on Saturday was Miss Emma 
Barnett, who played Beethoven’s concerto in 0 
minor, with a cadenza written for her by her 
brother, Mr. John Francis Bamett. The vocalists 
were Mrs. Osgood, who sang with great feeling 
the final scene of Tristan und Isolde and the 
“ Gliicklein im Thale”from Euryanthe, and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, who was heard in Sullivan’s 
“ Refrain thy voice from weeping,” and in songs 
by Schubert and Schumann. 

Ebenezeb Prout. 


At the second of the Alexandra Palace con¬ 
certs, last Saturday, Rossini's Stabat Mater was 


performed, in addition to a miscellaneous selection, 
including pianoforte solos by Signor Tito Mattel. 

The last of the present series of Herr Franke’s 
Chamber concerts was given on Tuesday evening, 
when the programme included Beethoven's quar- 
tett in K flat, Op. 74, and Romance for violin in 
F, and Schumann's piano quintett in E flat, 
Op. 44. 

AIr. J. S. Sherlock gave a “ Beethoven night ” 
as the third of his concerts at the Victoria Hall, 
Bayswater, on Wednesday evening. The first 
part of the programme was entirely selected from 
the works of Beethoven, comprising the string 
trio in 0 minor, Op. 9, No. 3; the Romance for 
violin in F, played by Ilerr Wiener; two melodies 
arranged for violoncello (Herr Liitgen); the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata," played by Messrs. Shedlock and 
AViener, and songs by Miss Jessie Royd and Mr. 
Bernard Lane. The chief items of the Becond part 
were Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, and Rubinstein’s 
great piano trio in B flat. I 

A few weeks since, in speaking of Max Bruch’s 
works, we stated that we believed his Odysseus 
had never been performed in this country. Mr. 
James Smart writes to us from Portobello, N. B., 
to say that the work was given in Edin¬ 
burgh by Mr. Waddel’s choir, on June 2, 1876, 
and was received with considerable enthusiasm. 
Mr. Smart’s letter excites our curiosity with re¬ 
gard to the choir in question, which appears 
to be very enterprising ; for we learn that 
at a concert on May 29 last they performed 
Brahms's “ Requiem,” the first chorus of Wagner’s 
Liebesmahl der Apostel, and two scenes from 
Tannhiiuser, and that they are at present engaged 
in studying Schumann’s music to Faust. If they 
are able to grapple successfully with works of 
such difficulty, Mr. Waddel’s choir, of which we 
confess we have not heard before, must be very 
far above the average of provincial choral societies. 
The first chorus of Wagner’s cantata, and parts of 
the Faust music, would severely tax tne best 
choirs in the United Kingdom. 

Gounod's last opera, Cinq Mars, was revived 
at the Opera Comique, Paris, on the 14th inst., 
with several additions to and alterations in the 
score. The chief additions consist of a movement 
inserted in the orchestral prelude, a larghetto in¬ 
troduced in the finale of the third act, and a 
cavatina in the same act for baritone. On the 
other hand, the ballet-scene in the second act has 
been reconstructed and considerably shortened, 
much, it is said, to its advantage. 

A young American singer, Mdlle. Maria Litta, 
made a very successful dihut at the Theatre 
Italien, Paris, on the 10th inst., in Lucia. The 
Revue et Gazette Musical states that she sang in 
London last year with Mr. Mapleson, under the 
name of Mdlle. Bronzini, but, being unsuccessful, 
cancelled her engagement. The Revue adds, 
“ She mu9t have made great progress within a 
year, or else tastes are very different in Paris and 
London.” 

A new symphony (No. 2, in B flat) by the 
Norwegian composer J. S. Svendsen was pro¬ 
duced with success at the fifth Gewandhaui 
concert at Leipzig. 

The “Jubilee Singers,” who have paid more 
than one visit to this country, are at present in 
Germany, where they appear to be meeting with 
great success. They recently sang before the 
Crown Prince and royal family at Berlin. 


HEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Aldred (P. F.), Questions on Political Economy, cr 8ro 

(Thornton) */« 

Armstrong (E. J.), Essays and Sketches, ISmo 

(Longmans & Co.) S/4 
Armstrong (E. J.), Life and Letters, lJmo 

(Longmans b Co.) 7/4 

Armstrong (B. J.), Poetical Works, new ed., IZmo 

(Longmans b Co.) 6/4 
Art, Pictorial and Industrial, A to .(Bickers) 7/4 
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Barry (A.). What ia Natural Theology ?—Boyle Lectures. 

187(j, 12mo.(S. P. C. K.) 2/6 

Bevan (F.).True Stories of God's Servants.—John Wesley, 

sq... (G. T. Goodwin) 2/G 

Black (C.), A Sussex Idyl, cr 8 vo.. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 7/6 
Black (W.), Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 3 vols., cr 8 vo 

(Macmillan & Co.) 31/6 

Blake (W.), Etchings from his Works, by W. B. Scott, fol 

(Chatto & Windus) 21, 0 

Brie-Si Brae Stories, by Cherith, 18mo.(Hatchards) 16 

Byron (Lord), Dou Juan, complete edition, lSrno 

(Rout ledge) 1/6 

Caesar De Bello Gallico, Books v. and vi., with notes, 

edited by J. S. Laurie, 12mo_(Central School Depot) 1/0 

Calderwood (H.), On Teaching, 12mo.. ,(J. Thin) 2/6 

Cowell's Family Magazine, vol. 1877, roy 8 vo .... (Cassell) 9 0 
Carter (It. B.), On Defects of Vision which are remediable 

by Optical Appliances, 8 vo.(Macmillan & Co.) 6/0 

Clary’s Confirmation, cr 8 vo.(S. P. C. K.) 1/6 

Coghlan (W. E.), The Conflict and the Crown, Plain Paro¬ 
chial Sermons, 12mo. (Skefiltigton) 5/0 

Collins (M. and F.), Village Comedy, 3 vols., cr 8 vo 

(Hurst k Blackett) 31/6 
Collins (M. and F.), Sweet and Twenty, 12mo....(Warne) 2,0 
Crowest (F.), Book of Musical Anecdote, 2 vols., cr Svo 

(Bentley) 21/0 

Dale (It. W.), Nine Lectures on Preaching, 8 vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Davis (T.), Annas Sanctus ; or, Aids to Holiness, 12mo 

(Hodder k Stoughton) 6/0 

De Presscnefi (E.), Christian Life and Practice in the Early 

Church, 8 vo.(Hodder At Stoughton) 12/0 

De Vigny (A.), The Conspirators ; or, Cinq Mars, l 2 mo 

(Ward k Lock) 2/0 

Duncker (M.), History of Antiquity, vol. i., 8 vo 

(It. Bentley k Son) 21/0 

Family Herald , vol. xxxix., 4to.(Office) 4,6 

Ferrar (W. H.), Collation of Four Important Manuscripts 

of the Gospels, 4to.(Macmillan k Co.) 10/6 

Fleming (J.), Christian Sunsets ; or, The Last Hours of 

Believers, cr 8 vo.(Hodder k Stoughton) 5/0 

Fortnum (C. D. E.), Bronzes, 8 vo.(Chapman k Hall) 2/6 

Geikie (A.), Elementary Physical Geography, Questions 

on, 12mo.(Macmillan At Co.) 1/6 

Graham (E.), The Cnckoo Clock, 12mo (Macmillan k Co.) 4.6 
Grote (Mrs.), Letters to her Fourth Son, 12mo .. (Nisbet) 3/6 
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LITERATURE. 

The Personal Government of Charles I. (1628- 

1637). By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 

In Two Volumes. (London : Longmans 
& Co., 1877.) 

The period comprised in tliese two volumes 
lias hitherto received no adequate treatment. 
Inferiority in dramatic interest to the more 
stirring times which followed has rendered 
it less attractive to those popular historians 
who—too often aiming at effect rather than 
instruction, and substituting rhetoric for 
analysis—have recognised in tliese nine years 
little but a long series of follies and crimes 
on the one hand, and virtuous endurance 
passing gradually into heroic resistance on 
the other. We doubt, however, whether a 
careful study of the events of these years 
will not afford a more true insight into the 
characters of the several leading actors than 
anything that may be gathered from the 
history of the Long Parliament and the 
Civil Wars. When Charles’s third Parlia¬ 
ment reassembled in January, 1629, the 
relations of King and Commons, though 
menacing, were not hopeless ; but when, a 
few weeks later, that Parliament broke up 
in tumult and fierce anger, a breach had 
been made in those relations which could 
never afterwards be bridged over. Justice 
to men who paid very dearly for their errors, 
as well as to those of the national leaders 
who espoused the popular cause, seems to 
demand that the relative responsibility in¬ 
curred at this crisis should be fully ascer¬ 
tained. To this end the first hundred pages 
of Mr. Gardiner’s work are devoted ; and 
we feel no hesitation in asserting that the 
impression which they must produce on the 
mind of the reader is that the blame attach¬ 
ing to the fatal rupture of 1629 rests rather 
with the Puritan party in the Commons 
than with Charles. 

In the first place, we have it here brought 
before us more clearly than it has ever been 
shown before to how great an extent the 
treatment of political questions in Parlia¬ 
ment was dominated by theological sympa¬ 
thies. Other writers have drawn for us the 
Puritan of these times as one who was first 
of all a patriot; but of those who led the 
Parliament of 1628-9 it must be admitted 
that they were patriots who were first of 
all Puritans. If, indeed, we conld accept 
Clarendon’s statement that “the general 
temper and humour of the kingdom at this 
time was little inclined to the Papist and 
still less to the Puritan,” we could only 
conclude that the nation was very imper¬ 
fectly represented by the Honse of Commons, j 


Nothing, for instance, can bo les.s a 
matter of doubt than that the grievances 
brought forward at the second session were 
alleged chiefly with the design of precipita¬ 
ting the great religious question. “ In 
matters of religion,” wrote Nethersole to 
the Queen of Bohemia, on January 24, “they 
are quiet as yet, but the greatest business is 
like to be about that” (State Papers , cxlii., 
81). “ If they are only willing to come to 

terms on religious points,” wms the comment 
of shrewd Contarini, when he reported 
Charles’s blandly expressed hope “ that this 
session beginning with confidence one 
towards the other, it may end with a per¬ 
fect good understanding between ns.” Mr. 
Gardiner himself admits it to have been 
“ most unlikely that, until the ecclesiastical 
difficulties had been settled, any arrange¬ 
ment satisfactory to both parties could have 
been made on the question of Tonnage and 
Poundage.” In fact, the doubts cast by the 
Royal Declaration on the interpretation of 
certain of the Thirty-Nine Articles (or, to 
speak more accurately, the latitude of belief 
thereby conceded) had roused the theological 
jealousies of the Puritans to fever heat. 

It is this important feature—altogether 
slurred over by Macaulay in his History and 
his Essays, and but insufficiently indicated 
by Hallam when he speaks of Parliament as 
“mingling in certain religious disputes in 
order to attack some of his [the king’s] 
favourite prelates ”—that enables us better 
to understand why grievances, few of which 
were of primary magnitude, were so per¬ 
tinaciously urged and deliberately exag- 
gerated. 

Of the first of these grievances it may be 
said that it has been left to later times to 
give it an importance which it certainly 
did not possess in the eyes of contempo¬ 
raries. It was made a matter of complaint 
that a printed copy of the Petition of Right 
had been circulated in the country “ with 
an answer which never gave any satisfac¬ 
tion.” The facts of the case show that 
Charles’s offence consisted in his having sub¬ 
stituted for the copies which contained only 
the ordinary form of assent, Soit droit fait 
comma est desire, others which also contained 
his first and evasive answer; or, to quote 
the explanation of Mr. Gardiner, “ the 
answer which had been rejected as insuffi¬ 
cient, in addition to tho final answer and 
the speech by which it was finally expounded 
by the king.” Nethersole, indeed, expressly 
states that the Petition was circulated “ with 
the several answers given thereto,” and tho 
copy of the statutes in the British Museum 
Library proves that such was the case. Tt 
is evident that wo have here a material 
difference when wo compare this aspect of 
tho case with the statement so often made* 
that in the copies which he caused to be 
circulated Charles suppressed the ordinary 
formula of assent. Parliament might, per¬ 
haps, fairly look upon the additions made to 

* Lingaril appears to be responsible for this mis¬ 
statement. He says (vii„ 3IG, oil. 181!)) that “ Charles 
substituted another edition, in wliieh the royal assent 
was suppressed.” I am not sure that Uallam’s lan¬ 
guage does not allow as rnueh to be inferred, and the 
statement has found its way into a large nurnbor of 
less authoritative compilations. It is certain that 
neither Whitclock (p. 12) nor Rushworth (i., 613) 
gives it any sanction. 


the Petition as a kind of irregular tampering 
with an act of the realm ; but the suppres¬ 
sion of any part would have laid Charles 
open to the charge of palpable dishonesty. 

In the next place, an endeavour was 
made to include within the range of the 
Petition privileges which it could not legally 
be held to guarantee—notably the case of 
Savage, who had been condemned by the 
Star Chamber to lose his ears, when it was 
well known that the jurisdiction of that 
court had been in no way affected by the 
Petition of Right. Then, again, it was as¬ 
serted by Phelips that the privileges of the 
House itself had been violated, because the 
royal officers, in the seizure of goods in lien 
of Tonnage and Poundage, had confiscated 
property belonging to a merchant named 
John Rolle, who was also a member of the 
House of Commons. What materially weak¬ 
ened the argument for representing this as 
a question of privilege was that the seizure 
had taken place during the Parliamentary 
recess. 

At this juncture it must be allowed that 
Charles’s demeanour was really conciliatory. 
He came down to the House and frankly- 
acknowledged that the seizure had been 
made without any legal right and as a 
matter of sheer necessity—a necessity which, 
representing as it did the loss of more than 
a third of the royal revenues, may have 
been sufficiently urgent. He besought them, 
by another message, to permit the Tonnage 
and Poundage Bill to be the first subject of 
their deliberations. “ But the hearts of the 
members,” says Mr. Gardiner, “ were else¬ 
where than in the question of impositions,” 
and the royal request was met by a resolu¬ 
tion that the Report of the Committee on 
Religion should fii-st be taken. This, again, 
was followed by another resolution relating 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, and rejecting 
“ the sense of the Jesuits and Arminians ; ” 
the latter party—a party which, it is to be 
remembered, held, according to Bishop 
Morley, “ the best bishoprics and deaneries 
in England,” and included such men as 
Chillingwortli and John Hales—being de¬ 
signated by Eliot as those whom they should 
specially “strike at.” The adoption of his 
proposal, Mr. Gardiner admits, “ meant no¬ 
thing less than a declaration of war against 
the king.” 

In this inauspicious spirit tho House pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the new bishops on grounds 
which proved altogether untenable. They 
called in question Montagu’s confirmation, 
and the Solicitor-General affirmed its le¬ 
gality. In order to incriminate Cosin, they 
urged, on the evidence of some unguarded 
expressions he had used in private conversa¬ 
tion, that he had denied the royal suprem¬ 
acy ; while at the same time, and with 
singular inconsistency, the disputed clause 
in the Twentieth Article, which bore witness 
to Elizabeth’s supremacy over Convocation, 
•was made the object of a separate attack. 

The spirit in which the recent seizures by 
the royal officers were discussed was equally 
unfavourable to a pacific conclusion. Eliot, 
notwithstanding the more prudent counsels 
of Pym, succeeded in prevailing upon the 
House to narrow the question to one of its 
own privilege rather than of national rights. 
The king stood by his officers, and assumed 
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a direct and personal responsibility. “lie 
would not follow the Tudor habit,” says 
Mr. Gardiner, “ of throwing over his Min¬ 
isters to escape responsibility ; ” and “ ho 
was well aware that if he surrendered the 
Custom House officers he would next be 
called upon to surrender the Bishops.” 

With feelings thus embittered on either 
side, it is not difficult to understand tho 
arbitrary assertion of the royal prerogative 
and the outburst of indignation that marked 
the stormy scene of March 2. Parlia¬ 
ment adjourned, not to assemble again for 
eleven years ; and Charles, smarting under 
a sense of wrong, freed from the restraints 
and isolated from the influences which might 
have materially moditied his policy, and 
guided mainly by his evil geniuses, Strafford 
and Laud, continued to tread the path which 
led him farther and farther from sympathy 
with his peoplo. Ono isolated exception, 
singled out by Mr. Gardiner as “the one 
successful action of Charles’s reign,” occurs 
in the September of 1(329. In that mouth 
tho commutation of tithes in Scotland put 
an end to a long-standing source of animosi¬ 
ties and discontont between the land-owners 
and the tithe-owners, and seems eutitled to 
rank as a really wise and beneficent act of 
legislation. But the warning, though un¬ 
grateful, voices were silenced. The stage, 
as inspired by Massinger, occasionally gave 
vent to the popular dissatisfaction ; and the 
Council sometimes urged on the monarch a 
more spirited Continental policy on behalf of 
Protestantism. Otherwise Charles governed 
without remonstrance or opposition, until in 
tho summer of 1637 the “shouts of anger 
and derision in Palace Yard and in the 
streets of Edinburgh ” gave signs that the 
long forbearance of the two nations was at 
an end. 

In the light thrown by these introductory 
chapters on subsequent events we are un¬ 
doubtedly enabled to appreciate more justly 
both individuals and parties. Mr. Gardiner’s 
estimate of Laud appears to us thoroughly 
impartial. He is too conscientious to find a 
subject for ridicule in those superstitious 
beliefs which Land simply shared with many 
of the wisest of his age. The archbishop 
troubled by a dream of a loose tooth seems 
to him no more contemptible than Puritan 
John Wintlirop, who could discern the 
Divine hand l’evcaling to his W'ife a spider 
iu the children’s porridge. But he does not 
fail to recognise a mind singularly wanting 
in elevation and insight, without any ade¬ 
quate sense of the mysteries that encompass 
life and faith, intent mainly on interpreting 
Christian duty by the Aristotelian notion of 
virtue as a jrpn^ic, and with no loftier con¬ 
ception of that irp«Lc than as a punctilious 
observance of rites and ceremonies. As for 
Riud’s Church policy, narrow though it 
was, it simply reflected tho spirit of an ago 
when liberty of conscience was not under¬ 
stood, and rested for its justification on pre¬ 
cisely the same instincts of self-preservation 
as those which drove Roger Williams from the 
Puritan settlement in Massachusetts to Rhode 
Island. “ The Reformed Church,” wrote 
Laud to Gerard Joliannis Yossius in July, 
1629 (the year in which the latter was in- 
stalledat Canterbury), “has no greater reason 
for regret and precaution than the danger 


lest, at a time when she is being attacked by 
the sword amongst other nations, she should 
here and with you, where she dwells more 
safely, be torn in pieces by her own hands.” 
“ The obstacle ” (to toleration), says Mr. 
Gardiner, “ was not purely intellectual. 
The real difficulty was to know who was to 
begin. Tho problem, as it presented itself 
to the men of that generation, was not 
whether they were to tolerate others, but 
whether they were to give to others the 
opportunity of being intolerant to them¬ 
selves ; ” and he concludes, we think very 
justly, in another passage (ii., 275), “ that 
intolerance was the product of fear far more 
than of intellectual conviction or theological 
hatred.” 

Contrasting tho Wentworth of the Parlia¬ 
ment of 1628 with the Wentworth who 
went to rule over Ireland in 1633, we see no 
reason for refusing to believe that in the 
interval his own conception of tho part he 
was called to play may have been that of 
one who was 

“ contending for the old and undoubted liberties 
of Englishmen—for their right to freedom from 
vexatious injustice. llo was standing in the 
ancient paths, llis knowledge of history told 
him how a Henry II. and an Edward I., a 
Henry VIII. and an Elizabeth, had actually 
guided a willing people. It told him nothing of 
a dominant House of Commons reducing its 
Sovereign to insignificance.” 

Such a view certainly derives some confir¬ 
mation from the fact—which may also serve 
to redeem his beneficial rule in Ireland from 
the imputation of purely sinister motives— 
that Wentworth’s accession to the Privy 
Council “ was followed by a series of 
measures aiming at the benefit of the people 
in general, and at the protection of the help¬ 
less against the pressure caused by the self- 
interest of particular classes.” Of these 
different measures Mr. Gardiner’s fourth 
chapter supplies us with a valuable account. 

As for Weston, it must be reckoned as his 
great misfortune that he was not called to 
power two centuries and a-half later, when 
“a policy of complete abstention from 
foreign complications, except when interven¬ 
tion was absolutely required by the material 
interests of England,” would surely have 
secured him a yet larger circle of sup¬ 
porters. 

. " Wlmt though the Gorman drum 

Hollow for freedom and revenge? Tho noise 
Concerns uot us, nor should divert our joys.” 

So sang Carew, “ Sewer in Ordinary to his 
Majesty.” “ Perish Europe, if only Eng¬ 
land may fiddle in safety ! ” are the words 
in which Mr. Gardiner sums up the ignoble 
sentiment of Charles’s Court. 

In relation to the Star Chamber, an Ap¬ 
pendix supplies facts which tend materially 
to qualify our impression of the severities of 
that court at this period. The largest 
amount of fines enforced in any ono year 
was in the year 1634-5, when it reached to 
somewhat more than 7,0001.; while the 
smallest amount, that in the year 1625-6, 
was only 227Z. 16s. 8 d. As for the barbarous 
mutilations inflicted by the orders of the 
court, these were recognised as legal penal¬ 
ties in the preceding reign, and are charac¬ 
teristic of the times. Pious Massachusetts 
inflicted similar punishment on Philip Rat- 
cliffe to that which Land inflicted on Leigh¬ 


ton. At the same time it is not to be 
denied that from its mero composition the 
Star Chamber was a standing menace to 
private rights, for being almost entirely 
composed of Privy Councillors, while tlie 
class of offences with which it was called 
upon to deal were generally such as had 
been committed against some mt'mber of 
that body, it virtually made the accuser a 
participant in the trial and the verdict. 

In like manner our impression of the 
action of the Court of High Commission and 
its “ daily excesses,” as Macaulay terras 
them, becomes considerably modified when 
we learn that the number of the depositions, 
deprivations, and suspensions that took 
place during two years and three months 
after Laud’s accession to the archbishopric 
(the time when, in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, 
“ the action of the court would bo likely io 
bo most vigorous ”) was only fourteen. 

We are compelled to pass by many other 
points of interest, including tho numerous 
new details that throw light on Charles’s 
foreign policy (if such it can be termed)—a 
relation in which Mr. Gardiner’s estimate 
of his motives and his character is certainly 
not that of an apologist. It only remains to 
commend these volumes very emphatically 
to that growing class of historical students 
who, while distrustful of whatever in their 
special literature appears designed to sub¬ 
serve the interests of a party or to establish 
some new theory, are not without bop that 
out of the experiences of the past it may yet 
be possible to construct a science of history 
on a basis of accurate investigations and im¬ 
partial deductions. J. Bass Millinuec. 


-1 A Jew Variorum Edition of Sliulcespwt 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. 
HI. “ Hamlet ” (Two Volumes). (Lon¬ 
don and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott 
& Co., 1877.) 

The old Variorum with all its faults is still an 
edition which no really well-appointed fchak- 
sperian library can dispense with. If the 
homely old saw is quoted that “ too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” we may reply—for 
one proverb may generally have another 
pitted against it—“ where uo counsel is, the 
people fall; but in the multitude of coun¬ 
sellors there is safety.” We need scarcely 
say, then, that a new Variorum , edited by 
one so competent as Mr. Furness, deserves a 
hearty' welcome. Such is the mass oj 
Shaksperian literature that has appeared 
since the days of Malone, and is annually 
appearing in growing abundance, that a 
sifter has become absolutely necessary. F er " 
haps in the economy of the future a paternal 
Government may see its way to nominate a 
public official for this service. Assured y 
the labours of such a functionary would no 
be light. We picture him with his assistau 
clerks, each provided with a huge sieve, 
finding all he and they can do too little or 
the occasion, so rapidly does the heap c 
Shaksperian matter rise and spread. 1 1 
impossible to over-estimate the anioun o 
the rubbish that is contributed—and ]W 
haps no ago has contributed in tins 
more largely than our own ; hut it mu 
be looked through on the chance of ^ 
being some minute fragment wortn p 
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serving—a chance often proved worthless. 
Of many a critic it must be said that he 

“speaks an infinite deal of nothing. 

His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff; yon shall seek all 
day ere you find them ; and when you have 
them they are not worth the search.” The 
best thing would be if this outpouring of 
rubbish could bo stopped : if a would-be 
Shaksperian author were compelled to come 
forward in the same jjuise as a would-be 


legislator in a certain Greek State—he., with 
a halter round his neck so that he might be 
hanged incontinently if what he had to say 
was found of no value; but, as in the 
present state of modern feeling there is no 
hope of such vigorous measures—such 
masterly activity—and these gentlemen are 
in fact irrepressible, all that can be done is 
to get somebody to sift or weed for ns. 
Even such a benefactor is the editor of the 
New Variorum. 

The Romeo and Juliet volume appeared in 
1873; the Macbeth shortly afterwards ; and 
now we have Hamlet in two volumes, one 
containing the text and various readings 
and notes, the other “ an accurate reprint of 
the Quarto of 1603 ; a reprint of the Hystorie 
of Hamblet ; a translation of Ber Bestrafte 
Brudermord , together with aesthetic criticism 
from more than a hundred and twenty-five 
English, German and French authors.” 

As before, Mr. Furness lias done bis part 
excellently. “The public” may cordially 
accept the assurance of the publishers “ that 
these volumes contain the essence of a whole 
library of Hamlet literature.” 

One omission we must lament—the 
omission of an index to the second volume. 
There is one to vol. i.; and vol. ii. has what 
is called “ a table of contents.” But this 
table is not full enough. Convenience of 
reference is of the utmost importance in such 
a compilation. We have no wish to “carp”; 
we are infinitely obliged and indebted to Mr. 
Furness for what be has done for us ; but 
how welcome a good index to the second 
volume would have been! 

Of course it is impossible that such a 
work should be exhaustive. Mr. Furness 
can only undertake to gather for us what 
seems most suggestive and useful; and, as 
we have said, ho has discharged his part 
admirably. It is not, therefore, with any 
intention to accuse him of shortcomings that 
we mention one or two illustrations not to 
be found, we believe, in his volumes, which 
some at least of our readers may care to 
have pointed out to them. 

A propos of 


“Thrift, thrift., Horatio! tho funeral baked moats 
Hid coldly furnish forth the marriage tables,” 


[night bo noticed a speech of Quicksilver’s 
in Eastward Hoe —a play to be specially 
studied by all who wish to observe and ex¬ 
plore Shakspore’s influence on tlie contem¬ 
porary drama. When Gertrude asks why 
ber sister does not wait on her to her 
coach, “Marry, madam,” replies Quicksilver, 
“she s married by this time to Prentice 
Goulding. Your father, and some one more, 
stole to church with them in all the haste, 
that the cold meat left at your wedding 
plight serve to furnish their nuptial table.” 
In his note to “ His beard was white as 
snow ” Mr. Furness, we see, quotes Steevens’ 


remark that “ this and several circum¬ 
stances in the character of Ophelia seem to 
have been ridiculed in Eastward H>e by 
Jenson, Chapman, and Marston, 1605; ” 
but Steevens’ remark is scarcely extensivo 
enough. 

Act. ii., sc. 2. Here is a passage worth 
quoting from the Insatiate Countess :— 
“ Sancta Maria! ” cries the Count of 
Arsena when Roberts annonnccs to him 
his immediate marriage, 

“ what thiukst thou of this ehaugf ? 

A player’s passion I'll believe hereafter, 

And in a tragic scene weep for Old Priam, 

When foil revenging Pirrhus with supposed 
And artificial wounds mangles his breast, 

And think it a more worthy act to me 
Than trust a female mourning o’er her love.” 

I., ii., 114. See Chapman’s May-Bay 
(vol. ii., 373, ed. 1873) :— 

“ Come, be not retrograde to our desire.” 

1., iv., 73. With this use of “deprive,” 
compare A Hundred Merry Tales, ed. 
Oesterley, page 102 :—“ The seventh [com¬ 
mandment] to steal nor deprive no man's 
goods by theft, robbery, extortion, usury, 
nor deceit.” 

11., ii., 579. “ The play’s the thing,” &c. 

See Heywood’s Apology for Actors, page 57, 
of the Shakespeare Society’s reprint, “ Of 
a Strange Accident happening at a Play,” 
how was awakened the conscience of a mur¬ 
deress at Lynn, “ the then Earl of Sussex 
players acting the Old History of Fryer 
Francis, and presenting a woman who in- 
satiately doting on a young gentleman, the 
more securely to enjoy his affection, mis¬ 
chievously and secretly murdered her hus¬ 
band, whose ghost haunted her.” See also 
Massinger’s Roman Actor, ii., 1 :— 

“ Sir, with your pardon, 

I’ll offer my advice : I once observed 
In a tragedy of ours, in which a murder 
Was acted to the life, a guilty hearer 
Forcod by the terror of a wounded conscience 
To make discovery of that which torturo 
Could not wring from him. Nor can it appear 
Like an impossibility but that 
Your father,” &c. 

111., i., 65-8. Compare Massinger's Maid 
of Honour, ii., 4:— 

“How willingly, like Cato, 

Could I tear out my bowels rat her than 
Look on the conqueror's insulting face; 

Hut that religion and the horrid dream 
To bo suffer’d in the other world denies it.” 

There is good illustration of Hamlet’s 
remarks on the hard drinking of the Danes 
and the bad name they have for it—how 
their “ addition ” is soiled with “ swinish 
phrase ”—in Tierce Pennilesse. Nash con¬ 
cludes a violent diatribe against them by 
declaring that they are “ bursten-bellied sots 
that are to be confuted with nothing but 
tankards or quart pots. . . . God so love me 
as I love tlie quick-witted Italians, and there¬ 
fore love them more because they mortally 
detest this surly swinish generation.” See 
also Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, pp. 
318-21, ed. 1826. 

That image of the mole—to show how a 
single defect spoils everything—which Ham¬ 
let nses in the same speech is found also in 
Pandosto —a fact that is worth noticing as 
perhaps one of the many signs of Shakspere’s 
familiarity with Greene’s writings. “ One 
mole,” says Bellaria, “ stainoth the whole 


face ; and what is once spotted with infamy 
can hardly be worn out with time.” 

\\ e do not see that Mr. Furness has 
pointed out in Armin’s Nest of Ninnies — 
on the same page of the “ Shakespeare 
Society’s reprint ” with the phrase in “the 
top of question ” (which we observe 
Staunton has noted)—the words, “There are, 
as Hamlet, says, things called whips in 
store.” Though Hamlet does not say bo, 
yet perhaps tho ascription of the saying to 
him may be taken as a mark of his popu¬ 
larity. The nearest approach to the words 
is in 2 Henry VI., II., i., 139, Glocester log .: 
“My masters of Saint Alban’s, have yon 
not beadles in your town, and things called 
whips ? ” John W. Hales. 


Egypt as It Is. By J. C. McCoan. (Lon¬ 
don : Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1877.) 
There can scarcely bo two opinions as to 
the solid worth of Mr. MeCoan’s book. En¬ 
cyclopaedic in its range of information, 
admirably lucid in style, and a model of 
method as to arrangement, it contains in 
something less than 400 pages an almost 
complete summary of the financial, eco¬ 
nomic, and political condition of modern 
Egypt. To say of Egypt as It Is that it is 
the best book yet put together on the subjects 
of which it treats is to rate it at less than 
half its value; for it is in truth the only 
book which faithfully describes the actual 
material condition of the country. In 
achieving this result, Mr. McCoan owes 
little or nothing to previous writers. First 
in the field, and that field a virgin one, he 
has had to collect nearly the whole of his 
statistics from original sources—that is to 
say, from public men, public records, and 
personal observation. He appears in every 
instance, indeed, to have gone for his multi¬ 
tudinous facts to the principal European 
functionaries of oach branch of the 
Khedive’s service. Thus Mr. E. T. Rogers 
and his colleagues of the Department of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction are answerable for the impor¬ 
tant details given in our author’s chapter on 
national education; Mr. Fowler supplies 
him with a mass of valuable notes on the 
Soudan; McKillop Pasha tells him all 
about lighthouses; General Marriott posts 
him up in railway returns ; and the Ministers 
of Finance and Foreign Affairs, without let or 
hindrance, place the results of their ad¬ 
ministration at his disposal. Hence the 
sterling value of the book. Exhaustive in 
its treatment, and, in so far as an outsider can 
judge, trustworthy as to its facts, it supplies 
a want which has long been felt no less by 
writers on Egyptian topics than by financiers 
and political economists. For how long a 
book of this kind can keep its place as a 
standard authority, is another matter. Not 
even Japan is in a state of more rapid 
transition than the ancient Land of the 
Pharaohs, and, unless Mr. McCoan keeps 
pace with the Khedive by means of frequent 
re-issues, the Egypt as It Is of to-day will 
risk becoming the Egypt as It Was of to¬ 


morrow. 

Of the eighteen chapters into which this 
volume is divided, those on “ Public In¬ 
struction,” “ Finances,” “ Commerce,” 
“ Agriculture,” ^Slavery,” “ Administra- 
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tion,” and “ Judicial Reforms,” have per¬ 
haps most interest for European readers. 
Chapter xii. contains a complete monograph 
of the Suez Canal; chapter xviii., a valuable 
summary of the geographical features, 
trade, and prospects of tl,o Sondan; and 
in the remarkable chapter on “Public 
Works ” we find a chain of apparently un¬ 
answerable proofs to show bow more than 
the amount subscribed in foreign loans dur¬ 
ing tho present reign has been expended in 
this reproductive direction. Mr. McCoan, 
it need hardly be said, is an admirer—and 
as it would seem an honest admirer—of the 
Khedive. lie admits that Ismail Pasha is 
an irresponsible autocrat; but he shows him 
to be one of the most hard-working and 
well-intentioued of despots. If, paraphrasing 
a well-known aphorism of Louis XIV., Mr. 
McCoan proclaims that “ the present Govern¬ 
ment of Egypt consists of—tho Khedive,” 
he takes care also to show the indefatigable 
industry with which the bead of the State 
•superintends every detail of public business. 
Prom eight in the morning till seven in the 
evening, and often fill midnight, with 
scarcely a break for refreshments, His 
Highness gives audience to all comers, from 
ministers to travellers—“seeing everything, 
knowing everything, ordering everything 
for himself; from the negotiation of a 
treaty or a loan, to the approval of a con¬ 
tract for coals or machinery.” If lie has 
uufortuuately over-indulged his passion for 
material progress, and so swelled the small 
public debt bequeathed to tho nation by Said 
Pasha into “the bloated total” that now 
half smothers the credit of the State, the 
country, according to Mr. McCoan’s view, 
is at all events substantially the better for 
what has been done. Had the Khedive, in 
short, spent less on public works, 

“Egypt would still be pretty much where Said 
Pasha left her; whereas she now possesses railways, 
now canals, docks, harbours, and telegraphs, which 
in respect of these potent aids to national progress 
place her abreast of most second-class European 
.States, and have cost more than the net proceeds 
of her whole foreign debt ” (chap, v., p. 00). 

Turning to the subject of “ Public Instruc¬ 
tion,” it is startling to learn that Egypt 
boasts no fewer than nine special Govern- 
ment-scbools for law, languages, medicine, 
surveying, &c., &c.; twenty-three municipal 
schools ; three Arab colleges; 4,685 primary 
schools; Copt, Jewish, Armenian, Greek, 
and Maronite schools in abundance ; besides 
innumerable foreign missionary schools of 
all denominations. To the primary schools, 
which stand the Egyptian Government in 
above 40,0007. per annum, the Khedive 
contributes a yearly donation of 12,5007. 
He also gives 100,088 piastres anuually 
(being the rental of 500 feddnns of land) to 
the Coptic Christian schools; besides gene¬ 
rously endowing the Italian college at Alex¬ 
andria with a large and valuable tract of 
land, the sale of a part of which lias covered 
the whole cost of erecting tho college build¬ 
ings. Nor is this zeal for educational pro¬ 
gress confined to the bead of the State. 
Cairo and Alexandria owe to the patronage 
and liberality of Mehemct Tewfik Paslia, 
the Prince Heritier, two “ free, gratuitous, 
and universal schools,” the objects of which 
are exclusively scientific and professional. 


Of these remarkable institutions it is stated cial Reform,” “ The Da'iras,” “ Manufaetur- 
in the official programme that “their ing Industries,” and “Agriculture;” tlie 
work belongs to humanity, and that they last of which treats of the water-supply of 
cannot in any case become the instru- Egypt, of “good” and “bad” Niles, and 
rnents of a system or creed, since they rc- notably of cotton-culture, and of the growth 
cognise only liberty of thought, and mo- and manufacture of sugar. Under the head 


rality dissociated from every preconceived of “ Commerce ” are marshalled a host of 


idea.” “ So broad a basis,” says Air. 
McCoan, “coupled with gratuitous instruc- 


new and interesting facts. We learn, fur 
instance, that the present caravan-traffic 


tion, speedily attracted a heterogeneous crowd from Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Soudan 
of pupils ; ” and it is satisfactory to know brings more than 1,000,0007. worth of bar- 
that 486 scholars weve registered last year baric products to Cairo annually, exclusive 
on the books of tho Cairo school, and 256 of those imported by way of Suez. The way 
on the books of that at Alexandria. The in which these products are taken up by the 
curriculum at Prince Tewfik’s schools and various European markets is very curion?. 
the curriculum at the Arab colleges repre- France and Austria, as might be expected, 
sent the two poles of thought in modern absorb more than two-thirds of the coffee 
Egypt. At El Azhar, the chief University exported; Great Britain and Austria com- 
of Islam, grave doctors yet maintain that pete on equal terms for the supply of senna; 
the earth is flat, that the sun moves round England takes nine-tenths of the ivory; 
it, and that the sky consists of seven super- England and France divide the ostrich, 
imposed canopies. feathers between them ; France, strange to 

Most interesting of all that Mr. McCoan say, is the Khedive’s best customer for 
has to tell, however, on the subject of edu- henna; and Great Britain buys annually 
cation is bis account of the two girls’ some 16,000 bales of Egyptian rags! One 


it, and that the sky consists of seven super- England and France divide the ostrich, 
imposed canopies. feathers between them ; France, strange to 

Most interesting of all that Mr. McCoan say, is the Khedive’s best customer for 
has to tell, however, on the subject of edu- henna; and Great Britain buys annually 
cation is bis account of the two girls’ some 16,000 bales of Egyptian rags! One 
schools founded by the first and third wives item in this odd catalogue is peculiarly di>- 
of the Khedive. Eastern women, as we all tressing to the archaeological mind. “Up 
know, have never been educated since the to 1872,” says Air. McCoan, “ the shipment 
Hegira; and snch was the popular prejudice of bones had formed a considerable feature 
in favour of female ignorance that, although of this branch of Egyptian trade—mummy- 
the scheme appealed at first to the poorest bones contributing nearly as much as those 
classes, offering free board, lodging and edu- of modern cattle to the yearly total of 10,Ota 
cation, it was with the utmost difficulty that tons sent to England ” (chap, viii., p. 168). 


the first little group of scholars was ob¬ 
tained. 


“ But, the spoil of prejudice once broken, the sa m. one oreathes again, However, wutn 
school rapidly filled with both residents and out- fold in tho next sentence that the pillage ot 
siders, and since then tho applications have been tombs for this purpose has since been pro- 
many hundreds in excess of the accommodation, bibited. 


This is worse than in the days of Sir Thoma- 
Browne, when “mummy was sold for bal¬ 
sam.” One breathes again, however, when 
told in tho next sentence that the pillage of 


The pupils, ranging from seven to twelve years of I n the list of imports, English and French 
age, are of all ranks, races, and creeds known to machinery stands for some 170,0007. annn- 
Igypt-from Pashas daughters to slave-girls; all while England alone furnishes the 
Arabs, (Jopts, Auluans, Jews, and Levantine r . ■ ° ,- c n 

Christians of every cross of blood. The course of fn ?‘ or *“ locomotives of the Khedive 
instruction includes reading, writing, arithmetic, 500,000 tons ot coal and coke. 1 bn , 

drawing, geography, Turkish, French, music, the by the way, no mention of paraffin in toe 
Koran (for Moslem pupils), plain and ornamental list of combustibles, oils, candles, and the 
needlework, cookery, laundry and general house- like; yet paraffin has of late become one of 
work—all thoroughly taught by a staff of fifteen the staple commodities of European corn- 
masters and mistresses, two of the latter of whom mer ce with the East It is sold in every 
andjthe directresses are Europeans” (chapter x., Greek storo of every provincial town, and 
P - “ ‘even in the larger villages, all along the Nile 
I observe that Air. AIcCoan speaks in high from Cairo to Assouan ; it may be seen, can 
terms of the Alcdical School at Kasr-el-Ain, piled on can, upon the beach at Alaliatta, 
which, lie says, “ now yearly turns out pliy- above the First Cataract, waiting re-ship- 
sicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, many of ment to Wady Hal Teh ; and even on the 
whom would not discredit our best Enro- lonely plains of Asia it is no uncommon 
pean schools.” Unfortunately, however, as event to meet a string of Bactrian camels 


I happen to know' from personal observa- laden, among other things, with vessels of 
tion, these native practitioners, unless in paraffin. 

Cairo and Alexandria, do not enjoy the con- In a hook so brimful of practical kno'f- 
fidence of their countrymen. The pro- ledge and honest work, it seems almost in- 
vincial Egyptian, whether gentleman or vidions to take note of minor slips; hat 
fellah, holds State-medicine in profound dis- when Air. AIcCoan talks of the “luxuriant 
trust. When there is illness up the country, vegetation ” of Pliilae, which grows only a 
and the Khedive, according to his wont, dozen or so of under-sized palms and a few 
despatches a corps of young physicians to straggling bushes, one is tempted to ask 

the unhealthy district, the people hide their whether he has ever made the trip to the First 

sick, dreading the Government Hakeem Cataract. And this reminds me that a 
even more than the Government tax- recent writer in the Cornliill Magazine, dis¬ 


even more 


recent writer in the Cornliill Magazine, 


collector. Yet these same country-folk come coursing aesthetically of obelisks, describes 


eagerly to the passing European for un- Egypt, not very happily, as “the flattestot 
skilled advice, and for sneli simple remedies all flat countries.” Now the “luxuriant 
as travellers carry with them up the Nile. vegetation ” of Pbilae is a blossoming m 
It is impossible in a mere review to touch, sculptured stone ; and the land of Egypt 13 
however lightly, on the mass of instructive simply a valley scooped out by the Ad e 
notes contained in the chapters on “ Jndi- through, successive ranges of granite, Sand- 
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stone, and limestone mountaius, which some¬ 
times narrow the river between a double 
barrier of precipices for hours together, and 
which, except in the Delta, rarely recede to 
a distance of more than three or four miles 
from the banks on either side. But it is 
never safe to venture on descriptive touches 
of places one has not seen. 

Amelia B. Edwauds. 


L ' < as!iire Worthies. By Francis Espinasse. 
Second Series. (London: Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall & Co.; Manchester: John Hey wood, 
L77.) 

Iv our review of the first volume of this 
work the hope was expressed that it might 
speedily have a successor. The second 
series, while displaying the same qualities 
which gained respect and commendation for 
the first, has an advantage in the fact that 
the men and women with whom it deals are 
nearer to our own time. In the first series 
there was only one representative of litera¬ 
ture and art, John Collier (Tim Bobbin), of 
whose art-work some notice will bo found 
in the Academy for March 14, 1874. The 
only man of science pourtraved was Hor- 
rocks, though in this case the greatness 
of the man made amends for his solitary 
position. In the present volume we have 
notices of Crompton, the inventor of the 
spinning mule; the founder of the Peel 
family, and his son, tho first Sir Robert 
Peel; Dr. Thomas Percival; Capt. James 
Ling, the companion of Cook in the last of 
his voyages; George Ilomney the painter; 
Henry Cort, through whoso inventions the 
British iron trade has taken its present 
enormous proportions; Dalton; William 
Roscoe; Felicia Hemans, and her now less 
known sister-poetess, Miss Jewsbury; Drink- 
water, the historian of tho Siege of Gibraltar; 
Thomas Walker the “ Original,” and his 
lather the boroughreeve; Henry Liverseege, 
"hose early death cut short an artistic 
career of the greatest promise ; Sir John 
Barrow; William Whewell; Thomas de 
Quineey ; Samuel Bamford ; and the family 
of the Towneleys of Towneley. 

The variety is indisputable. Some of the 
individual lives present mental problems 
ot the greatest complexity and interest, 
lake for instance the case of Romney, 
^hh all the fame and fortune which he 
had acquired even in his prime, he was 
a. miserable and disappointed man. He 
jeit Kendal in His twenty-eighth year, 
leaving behind him a faithful and affec¬ 
tionate wife, whom he never saw again 
until thirty-seven years later, when he went 
»ek to die. During all the years of his 
prosperity in London she remained alone 
ana neglected. His friends wore not aware of 
he existence of the woman whom he had 
sworn to love and. whose affection he repaid 
? 60 m any years of silence. At length, 
w ien the evil days came, he went with fail- 
feeble body back to the wife 
10 m he had left desolate, and by her love 
T 1 forgiveness t i, e br j e f rem nant of his 
vs was cbeex-ed and made endurable, 
ci a fbe xnotive of this desertion P 

nn r Wl fe of his youth, and there is 

0n s Oppose that she would not 

en a fitting mistress for the house in 


Cavendish Square where the crowd of 
sitters came to be limned by the fashionable 
painter. Her presence there would have 
chased away the hypochondria which 
poisoned the springs of his life. Nor is 
there any reason to think that Romney was 
naturally hard-hearted. He was fond of 
children, and went into raptures over those 
of other people. The truth seems to lie in 
the other direction. He was a victim of 
“ sensibility,” which, if not accompanied by 
a strong sense of duty, is apt to degenerate 
into a vicious selfishness. In the beginning 
the concealment of the fact of the existence 
of wife and children away in tho northern 
wilds may have been mere caprice, but false 
pride, or susceptibility to ridicule, seems 
to have rendered it impossible for him to 
avow the truth. Whatever interpretation 
be placed upon it, the case of Romney re¬ 
mains an enigma of the same class as the 
consignment of his children to the Foundling 
Hospital by the sentimental Jean-Jacques. It 
is a miserable picture, and its only bright side 
is the tender forgiveness of her erring hus¬ 
band by the wife of Romney. She pardoned 
him and watched over him with affection 
until the final darkness covered the wreck 
of body and mind. 

Another of tho enigmas of literature is 
Thomas de Quiucey, of whom Mr. Espinasse 
gives a careful portrait. There is still much 
that is dark and cloudy about the career 
of “ the opium-eater,” especially about its 
earlier portion, but we have here a clear 
outline of what is known of his life-histGry. 
The father of De Quiucey was a retail and 
wholesale linen-merchant of Manchester; 
and his pleasant country-house of Grcenbay 
is supposed to have given its name to the 
densely-peopled district of Greenheys, now 
an integral portion of Cottonopolis. It is 
pointed out by Mr. James Crossley that 
some papers in the Gentleman's Mai/azine 
may lie from the pen of Thomas Quineey. 
They were reprinted in 1775 with the title 
A Short T, mr in the Midland Counties of 
Eiijlaml. It has often been remarked that 
many of the facts of De Quincey’s early life 
had become transmuted by the fire of his im¬ 
agination before they were chronicled iu his 
autobiographic sketches. This is illustrated 
by Mr. Espinasse in one interesting passage : 
“ the opium-eater ” retells an anecdote which 
he and his sister had read in a book written 
by Dr. Perceval, and the rather prosaic 
anecdote and moral sentiment become in¬ 
tensely dramatic as translated into the glow¬ 
ing words of De Quineey. 

A strange contrast in every respect to De 
Quineey was Sam Bamford the Radical, a 
figure much more characteristic of the soil. 
Romney and “ the opium-eater ” wore both 
abnormal developments. Bamford was a 
representative “ Lancashire lad.” He was 
born amid the pinching want that came to 
so many English homes in the closing 
years of the last century. His youth was 
somewhat stormy, but he married happily, 
and had a love of literature and a passion 
for political freedom. These became ’the 
mainsprings of his future action in life. 
It is difficult now to estimate the misery in 
which the county was plunged. The people 
were living but one remove from starvation. 
Misery gave birth to sedition. Bamford, 


although an ardent politician, recoiled with 
horror from plots of assassination and incen¬ 
diarism—in some cases, at least, hatched by 
spies. His moderation did uot save him from 
imprisonment for his share in the Peterloo 
Meeting. He found out the worthlessness 
of some of the popular idols of the stormy 
democracy; and later in life, when physical- 
force Chartism was rampant, he warned 
them with the wisdom supplied by his own 
bitter disillusion. He began to write down 
the memories of his early days, and hawked 
them about tho country side for sale. It 
was a primitive method of publication, 
probably suggested to him by the success 
with which the vendors of books in parts 
then plied their vocation. His books, 
apart from their autobiographic interest, con¬ 
tain occasional bits of scene-painting only 
equalled by some of the felicitous passages 
of Cobbett. Iu his sixty-second year he 
was offered a post in the Inland Revenue 
Office. Bamford and his wife were out of 
their element in London, and, although the 
eight years ho passed there were freer from 
pecuniary cares than any he had ever 
experienced, he pined for the bracing breezes 
of the north country. In old age he had 
a solemn and patriarchal appearance, his 
white locks tempering some what the strength 
of the rugged face which for threescore 
years had borne unblenchingly the fiercest 
blasts of the wintry winds of poverty and 
injustice. He had a somewhat extensive 
correspondence, which he carefully preserved 
and arranged. His MSS. are now in tho 
hands of one who was a good friend to him 
iu his later days. May we hope that some 
day they may be made accessible to the 
public ? Bamford was no Sir Gawaine, but 
though not overstocked with the courtesy 
which is “thrice blessed”—when it does 
not evaporate in mere courtliness—he had 
an innate nobility, and knew how to “ suffer 
and bo strong.” The sufferings of De 
Quineey were largely self-created; those of 
Bamford resulted from tho vicious legisla¬ 
tion by which tho nation was governed. 
His poetry is more unequal than his 
prose. His verses on tho death of Canning 
—“ The Pass of Death ”—form a genuine 
lyric, of almost the first order. 

Another Lancashire lad— six years younger 
than Bamford—who never entirely lost the 
flavour of his native county, though trans¬ 
planted to the banks of tho reedy Cam, was 
the great Master of Trinity. Dr. Whewell’s 
rudimentary education was of no higher 
quality than that of Bamford. The future 
Radical was taken by his father from the 
Manchester Grammar School before he had 
entered the Latin class; while the more for¬ 
tunate carpenter’s son gained at Heversham 
an exhibition which was the commencement 
of his distinguished career. Some of the 
stories told of Whewell’s “ omniscience ” are 
palpably apocryphal. In this category of 
“ suspect ” we should certainly place tho 
anecdote on p. 309. What would have been 
the effect on the mighty mind of Dalton of 
the catholic influences of a liberal training 
such as Whewell was fortunate enough to 
secure ? 

It is unnecessary to deal with each of the 
nineteen lives which Mr. Espinasse has 
chronicled. He has done his work well. 
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There is no striving after effect, no attempt 
at meretricious ornament. The book is 
thoroughly healthy in its tone. It is a work 
which a parent may judiciously give to a 
boy, or a Lancashire schoolmaster offer as 
a prize to his pupils. It fulfils in a faithful 
manner the suggestive prophecy of its Vir- 
gilian motto 

“ Bi-hold a band, 

Of whom some suffirad for thoir Fatherland; 

With thorn are priests whose lives were undefilod, 
And reverent bards on whom Apollo smiled ; 
Invontors, too, of useful arts are hero, 

And those whose worth has made their memory 
dear." 

William E. A. Axon. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Reign of Rosas. By E. C. Fernau. 

(London: Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1877.) 
Matthew Morrison. By S. R. Whitehead. 

(London : Hoddcr & Stoughton, 1877.) 

A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rev. E. P. Roe. (London : Ward, Lock 
& Co., 1877.) 

The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseph Hatton. 

(London : Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

A Jewel of a Girl. By the Author of 
“ Queenie.” (London : Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) 

The House of Clarisford. By Frederick 
Woodman. (London : Samuel Tinsley & 
Co., 1877.) 

Although the memory of the late dictator 
of the Argentine Confederation may have been 
somewhat revived—bull as it seems—by his 
death within the last twelvemonth, we fancy 
it would be safe enough to predict that out 
of the readers of Mr. Femau’s book very 
few will start with any distinct notion as to 
the personality of Rosas. Those who happen 
to know the neighbourhood of Southampton 
are, perhaps, aware that just a quarter-of-a- 
century ago an old gentleman made his 
appearance there, and finally pitched his 
tent in the vicinity, farming a little in an 
eccentric way, and keeping up some inter¬ 
course with Lord Palmerston and others of 
his neighbours. There were some rather 
horrible stories about his previons exploits at 
Buenos Ayres, but Buenos Ayres was a long 
way off, and the almost unvarying English 
toleration for political exiles helped to quiet 
any scruples. Indeed, as a matter of fact, 
there was a good deal more to be said for 
Rosas than might be imagined from this 
book. Ho belonged to the same class 
(though perhaps to a lower and less intel¬ 
lectual variety of it) as his predecessor, the 
Paraguayan Francia, who found a sacred 
bard in Mr. Carlyle, and he certainly was 
one of the not too numerous persons who 
have the knack of bringing order out of 
chaos. But no doubt his rule was oppres¬ 
sive and tyrannical in tho extreme to private 
persons; and it is this tyranny which Mr. 
Fcraan has undertaken to illustrate in his 
very pleasant and interesting book. There 
are throe stories all showing the terror which 
prevailed, but one of them is not tragic at 
all in its ending, and the lively portraiture 
of Argentine life and manners amply relieves 
even the more gloomy sketches. There is 
quitcamediaevalflavourabout the catastrophe 
of tho first, which tells how Rosas sent the 
head of a “suspect” to the victim’s betrothed, 


packedin rocksalt and directed regularly, as if 
it were a present from the murdered man 
“ favoured by his Excellency the Governor.” 
Mr. Fernau vouches for tho truth of this ; 
but, though it is not worse than other 
traditions concerning the redoubtable Juan 
Manuel, we should like some more definite 
testimony. 

Matthew Morrison is a story pitched in a 
very quiet key. It is simply the history of 
a “ stickit ” or half-stickit Scotch minister 
whose experiences in no way differ from 
those of scores of his class. But the draw¬ 
ing is extremely careful, and the figures, if 
not striking or original, are distinctly and 
completely presented. It will not be a 
favourite with the ordinary novel-reader, 
but it will give a pleasant-enough hour to 
anyone who can appreciate the fidelity and 
delicacy of its subdued tones, and it may be 
warranted harmless reading in households 
where the lineof such reading is drawn rigidly. 

The cunning reader will not have got 
through many pages of A Knight of the 
Nineteenth Century before he discovers that 
its scene is laid in New, not in Old, England. 
It is not impossible that he may be some¬ 
what discouraged by the signs which show 
him this, for the chief of them is the extra¬ 
ordinary introduction of religious talk and 
religious matters which is so natural across 
the water but is so distasteful here. It 
seems sometimes as if the American novelist 
knew no medium between profanity and 
pietism. The latter is tho form that Mr. 
Roe’s introduction of these matters happens 
to take, and though this is undoubtedly the 
preferable one of the two, it is not attractive 
in itself. In this case, however, it will be 
well for the Britisher to choke down his 
arrogant desire for a world modelled strictly 
after his own fashion, and reconcile him¬ 
self as best ho may to the quaint substitu¬ 
tion of conversion and Christianity for taste 
and the musical glasses. He will by so 
doing gain tho opportunity of reading a 
decidedly original story, and of enjoying a 
considerable display of shrewdness and grasp 
of character on tho part of his anthor. The 
hero, Egbert Haldane, is a spoilt child who 
comes to tremendous grief in consequence 
of evil ways, and fights his way back again 
to respectability in a sutficiently surprising 
manner. Mr. Roe has proved successfully 
that a book may bo written with a purpose, 
and a religious purpose too, and yet not bo 
dull. 

Certainly Mr. Roe's personages, even 
when they discuss their experiences, are not 
within a thousand miles of the dulness of 
Mr. Hatton’s Bohemians. These latter 
persons are pursued with a perfectly Peter- 
Bell-like plague of this most undesirable of 
qualities. They drink hock and Moselle; 
they wear diamonds and emeralds; they 
commit burglary and murder; they go on 
the stage; they belong to very select clubs, 
and talk there with immense wit and 
wisdom ; they survey mankind from China 
to Peru, and nowhere lack brandy and soda; 
but they are generally vulgar, and always 
dull. Sometimes there is an involuntary 
flash. We learn that in Bohemia a man 
who kills his father is called a fratricide, 
and a feeble smile flits across us. We learn 
that in Bohemia dilettanti is singular, and 


this, too, pleases us a little. There is a 
melancholy pleasure, again, in meeting the 
very last preternaturally acute and audacious 
detective that British fiction for many a long 
year is likely to know. It is in all pro- 
bability but a very few months since Mr. 
Hatton finished his story, and lo! before it 
has had time to appear one of its characters 
is as dead as Julius Caesar. On such 
thoughts somehow one prefers to linger 
rather than on the incidents and characters 
of the book itself. If Bohemia were a real 
place—that js to say, of course, Mr. Hatton’s 
Bohemia—we might take some interest in it. 
But it is a country of shreds and patches, a 
thing not of dreams—for dreams are grate¬ 
ful—but of rather foolish waking fancies. 
The wonderful intellect of Mr. Hatton’s 
Bohemian nobleman, the wonderful talent of 
his artists and musicians, the wondcrfnl 
beauty of his queens, and the wonderful 
wickedness of his villains are all naught, and 
the only wonder they really excite is whether 
anyone is silly enough to believe in a Bo¬ 
hemia like this. 

No such unpleasant wonderments occur to 
us as we read A Jewel of a Girl. The North 
of Ireland and the North of Holland, which 
give it its scenes, are places of more geo¬ 
graphical certainty and attributes than the 
yawn-exciting province which Mr. Hauoo 
fain would draw ; but it is of much more im¬ 
portance that they are inhabited by men and 
women who speak and conduct themselves 
in a manner in which it is possible for other 
men and women to take an interest. The 
earlier part of the book in which the Irish 
Scots of Ulster supply the personages is to 
our mind the more interesting of the two, 
but this is perhaps a matter of taste. The 
heroine, the “ Jewel of a Girl,” is a very in¬ 
dividual portrait, and her jumble of appa¬ 
rently contradictory characteristics—romance 
and matter-of-factness, housewifely instincts 
and intense desire for wealth and luxury, 
affection for old china and indifference to 
music—is very well handled. Her name is 
Bridget Colbert, and she is the last—except 
her maiden aunt Ina, with whom she lives—ot 
the Irish branch of a Huguenot family which 
has been reduced from great wealth to almost 
poverty by the extravagance of her forbears 
and the sharp practice of agents, one of whom. 
Sir James Wilde, now possesses the Colberts 
estate. That the son of this man should fall 
in love with Bridget, and that thus in the 
long run the qneen should enjoy her own 
again, is a matter of course; but there arc 
plenty of obstacles. One of these, whereby 
Bridget in a kind of ecstatic self-renuncia¬ 
tion makes her lover actually marry her 
little Dutch cousin, who has taken a fane; 
to him, strikes us as too fantastically 
imagined to be natural, and even as showing 
a certain lack of delicate taste on the part 
of the novelist. But this is the only blot on 
an exceedingly pleasant and enjoyable story. 
Sir James Wilde is rather a strange monster, 
but not an impossible one. Ina Colbert, the 
angelic old maid, is really angelic, and the 
creation of angels, it must be allowed, 
neither frequent nor easy. The D nte 
sketches are lively, and show onr nearest 
relations, of whom—after the manner 0 
near relations—we know rather less than 
of any other European nation, in a very 
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agreeable light. Bridget and her aunt dis¬ 
cover kinsfolk at Haarlem, and this is how 
the scene shifts from Antrim and the land 
of whiskey to the Zuyder Zee and the land of 
gin. But the Irish scones are the best by far, 
anti they are all the more welcome because 
this part of Ireland has hitherto been left 
pretty much alone by the novelist. Con¬ 
sidering that no two races have been better 
represented in fiction than the Scotch and 
the Irish, it might have been thought that 
the blending of the two would have beeu par¬ 
ticularly fertile in this respect. That it has 
not hitherto been so must be—judging not 
merely from our anthor's expressed opinion, 
but from her work—a very decided mistake. 

The House of Clarisford is an example of a 
fine old style which is growing rarer and 
rarer. A mansion of the most undoubtedly 
baronial character, a portrait with a legend, 
half-a-dozen persons living under an alias, 
a benevolent and astute family lawyer, a 
rascally but outwitted ditto, an abduction, 
and any amonnt of poetical justice await 
the reader here. We have no intention 
whatever of throwing any ridicule on the 
book, the interest of which is very well man¬ 
aged and kept up to the last. At the be¬ 
ginning there is some rather slovenly 
writing—for instance, “endowments which 
more frequently go together than are always 
guessed at or acknowledged ” will hardly 
pass muster. Moreover, we do not think it 
wise of an author to put a bewildering 
variety of dates at the top of liis chapters 
so that the head of the reader is made to 
ache in the endeavour to recollect which of 
all the William Clarisfords disappeared in 
1795 and which in 18-5, not to mention a 
great many other events and epochs which 
have to be borne in mind. Si ill there is, 
as we have said, considerable interest and 
some skill in construction — things more 
necessary to a novel than, as our author 
would say, “ are often guessed at or acknow¬ 
ledged ” nowadays. 

Geokce Saixtsbery. 


CrilRI'.XT THEOLOGY. 

Some Aspects of the Christian Ideal : Sermons by 
the Rev. L. Campbell, M.A.. Lb.I)., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews. (Mac¬ 
millan and Go.) One is thankful when the large 
mass of homiletic literature that issues yearly 
from the British press occasionally supplies a 
volume so interesting as this. The sermons are 
meditative in tone, and deal almost exclusively 
with the subjective aspects of religion. Indeed, 
even where we might most naturally look 
for some consideration of, or reference to, the 
statements of the Christian creeds (as, for 
example, in the (fiiristmas-Day Sermon) we find 
merely pious musings. So far as may be judged 
from this volume, the theology of Prof. Campbell 
on questions of Christian dogmatics is of the 
nebulous kind. The sermons bear throughout tlie 
stamp of thought and culture ; and it is not often 
that discourses from the pulpit possess a style and 
diction so simple, delicate, and expressive. The 
thoughts that seem to find most frequent expres¬ 
sion and are most insisted on are perhaps those 
that circle round the notions of duty and the 
supremacy of conscience, the beauty of holiness, 
love, contentment. Did space permit we could 
select passages of much beauty from the sermons 
on “ The Broken Life,” “ True Ambition,” and 
“ Prayer.” The short address to students on 
the “Moral Elements in Greek Culture con¬ 


sidered in Relation to Christianity ” which is 
nppended is particularly interesting. With a lull 
and generous recognition of the contributions to 
the moral development of the race furnished by 
Hellenism, Prof. Campbell vigorously exposes the 
three cardinal deficiencies in which “ Greek wis¬ 
dom comes far short of the humblest Christian 
teaching:'' viz., the tolerance of sensuality, of 
cruelty, and of pride. Though the treatment of 
the subject is quite independent, we are occasion¬ 
ally reminded of passages in Bishop Temple’s ad¬ 
mirable paper on “ 'The Education of the W orld ” 
in Essays and lleideics. 

Tilate’s Question—“ Whence art Thou?'' By 
John Kennedy, M.A., D.I). (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) This little Essay is by many degrees 
superior to some bulkier and more pretentious 
contributions to the cause of Christian Apolo¬ 
getics which have recently appeared. The line 
followed is (assuming the authenticity of the 
Gospel histories) to give a full “statement of the 
personal claims said in the four Gospels to have 
been asserted by Jesus of Nazareth,” and then to 
subject to a searching criticism the principal theo¬ 
ries which have been offered to explain these 
claims. It is, taken as a whole, well reasoned 
and effective. 

A Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Bv E. II. Plumptre, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in King's College, 
London; Prelrendary of St. Paul's. (Ilodderand 
Stoughton.) A sound and scholarly piece of 
work is given us by Prof. Plumptre under the above 
modest title. In this attractive book the reader 
will find none of the slipshod comment, padded 
with abundant hortatory matter of the kind 
produced to order by the yard, which so often 
forms the bulk of writings appearing under the 
name of “ popular expositions.” W'e have here 
the sure conditions of satisfactory work—a writer 
full of his subject, accurate, and with adequate 
powers of expression. Though Dr. Plumptre aims 
at a wider audience than that of students of 
the Greek New Testament, such students will, not 
the less, find in this volume a valuable addition 
to the aids for the interpretation of the early 
portion of the Apocalypse. We notice that Dr. 
Plumptre accepts (with some slight modification) 
Ewald’s interpretation of \j/i)cj>oi h(i K rj (Apoe. ii., 
17) as the tessera hospitalis, rather than Zulliir's 
( followed by Archbishop Trench); and adopts 
the dillicult reading tijv yvvaind a-nv (ii., JO). 

The Religions Feeling. A Study for Faith. By 
Newman Smyth. (New York : Scribner, Arm¬ 
strong and Co.) This is an argument for Theism 
drawn exclusively from the testimonies of human 
consciousness. Among these “ the feeling of de¬ 
pendence” and “the feeling of moral responsi¬ 
bility” (with the characteristic feature of the self- 
vindicated supremacy of conscience) are chief. 
Chapter iv., dealing with what the author calls 
“ the perceptions in the religions feelings,'’ is un¬ 
satisfactory. At first it seems to claim, like 
Plotinus and .Schelling, a direct intuitive per¬ 
ception of God, but on examination the argument 
is found to proceed on the safer ground that the 
knowledge of God is dependent upon inferences 
necessarily issuing from certain intuitions. The 
author notices the evanescent character of the 
more intense and impressive revelations of the re¬ 
ligious feeling. Some of his words remind us of 
the passage where Emerson declares :—“ There is a 
difference between one hour and another in life in 
their authority and subsequent effect. Our faith 
comes in moments-. .... yet there is a depth in 
those brief moments which constrains us to ascribe 
more reality to them thau to all other experi¬ 
ences.” 

The Bible Record of Creation True for every Aye. 
By P. W. Grant. (Ilndder and Stoughton.) The 
title does not adequately suggest the character of 
this work. Beside the main discussion on the 
Mosaic account of the creation, we find treated at 
length such topics as the site of Eden, the river- 


svstem of liden, the primitive language, the sym¬ 
bolism of the two trees, the temptation and fall of 
man. In fuel, the book is an elaborate commen¬ 
tary, extending to over 400 pages, on the first 
three chapters of Genesis. The writer appears to 
be fairly acquainted with some of the more im¬ 
portant recent critical studies of the book of 
Genesis; and when he declines to accept the 
opinion commonly entertained by scholars, he 
generally states his reasons, and, when he does 
so, states them always w ith clearness, and often 
with force. Mr. Grant's line of interpretation of 
the Mosaic narrative of the creation aims at es¬ 
tablishing that the order of the “days” is not 
intended by the writer to suggest the order of 
actual physical development, but is altogether 
artificial—indeed, so designedly artificial as to 
exclude the hypothesis of any design to set forth 
the physical order—and that the object the writer 
had in view was to exhibit the work of creation 
in such an aspect as would furnish an appropriate 
basis for the law of the tfabbath rest. It will be 
seen that Mr. Grant's method of establishing 
thnt “ the Bible record of creation is true for 
every age ” is to show that in the strict sense 
it is not true for any age, nor was, in a strict 
sense, intended to be true. This notion is sup¬ 
ported with some ingenuity; but we must alto¬ 
gether demur to the inference which Mr. Grant 
draws from the absence of the Hebrew article 
before the numerals in the case of the first five 
days, when contrasted with its presence in the 
case of the sixth and seventh. 

Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of All 
Men t By .Samuel Cox. (C. Kogan Paul and Co.) 
“ The main object of this book,” we learn from 
the author, “ is to encourage those who ‘faintly 
trust the larger hope' to commit themselves to it 
wholly and fearlessly, by showing them that they 
have ample warrant for it in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament.” The reader will find the usual 
arguments for “ universal restoration ” skilfully 
put. The tone in w hich the controversial part of 
the book is written is, for the most part, moderate 
and fair. 

Grounds of Christian Hope; a Shetch of the 
Evidences of (hristianitg. By Stanley Leathes, 
M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Ac. (Religious 
Tract Society ) The whole field of enquiry is 
sketched in outline, but in a manner so slight that 
the result is necessarily feeble and ineffective. 

Meditations on the Miraeies of Christ. By the 
Very Rev. J. S. IIowson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
Second Series. (Religious Tract Society.) We 
have here a series of short discourses of the “ edili- 
catnry ” kind. We have sought in vain for any 
appreciable contribution to the consideration of 
the miracles of Jesus in their evidential a=peet, 
such ns we were led to expect from Dean llowson's 
Preface. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools. St. Mark. 
Edited by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. (Deigli- 
ton. Bell and Co.) This is the first instalment of a 
proposed annotated edition of the Bible for the 
use of schools. The work is to be edited for the 
Svndics of the Cambridge University Press by 
several clergymen acting under the general super¬ 
intendence of Prof. J. J. S. l’erowne. Among 
the collaborators we find the names of Dr. Sunday, 
Prof. Plumptre, Mr. Lumby, and Canon Farrar. 
The scheme is well started in the little book 
before us. Dr. Maclear has formed a sound con¬ 
ception of the kind of book needed for school 
purposes, and has made his contribution thoroughly 
serviceable. The text, with copious notes, is pre¬ 
ceded by an Introduction dealing briefly with the 
general characteristics of the Gospel according to 
8t. Mark, its genuineness, integrity, the critical 
difficulties connected with the portion xvi., ff-20, 
and such like topics. With the help of a book 
like this, an intelligent teacher may make “Di¬ 
vinity ” as interesting a lesson as any in the school 
course. The notes are of a kind fiat will be, for 
the most part, intelligible to boys of the lower 
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forms of our public schools ; but they may be rend 
■with greater profit by the fifth and sixth, in con¬ 
junction with the original text. 

The. Christian Reformed in Mind and Manner. 
By Benedict Kogacci, of the Society of Jesus. 
(Burns and Oates.) This is a translation from the 
Italian, bv l ather Coleridge, of Ilngacci's medita¬ 
tions suitable to the purposes of “ a retreat of 
eight days. - ’ It follows the lines of the Spiritual 
Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. The word-pictures 
of the pains of ln-ll are as hideous as the fright¬ 
ful engravings in Pinamonti's book. 

The Three Tabernacles: a Golden Treatise, by 
Thomas a Kempis. Edited by the liev. M. Comer- 
ford. (Dublin : dill and Sou.) The Three Taber¬ 
nacles are the tents in which lie encamped “ the 
militant virtues, Poverty, Humility, and Patience.” 
This brief treatise breathes throughout the spirit 
of the Imitation. It appeared in an English dress 
in 1722, translated by Dr. 'Willywott, Vice-Pro¬ 
vost of King's College, Cambridge, and was dedi¬ 
cated “ to the unhappy sufi'erers by the great 
national calamity of South Sea.” Several pas¬ 
sages, however, were either curtailed or altered 
to suit the version to Protestant readers. These 
passages are in the present edition restored by 
Father Oomerliprd. 

Side-Liyhts on Scripture Texts. By Francis 
Jacox, B.A. (Dodderand Stoughton.) To class 
this entertaining book under the head of Theology 
demands an indulgent latitude in the use of the 
term. All who enjoyed Mr. Jacox’s earlier books 
will be pleased with this. Those ‘‘Scripture 
Diversions” are framed on the same model as 
other books from the snrno pen. Topics of various 
kinds, in the present instance suggested by texts 
from the Bible, are adorned by very copious and, 
generally (it must be admitted), very pertinent 
quotations from authors of dillbrent countries and 
times. “ Gallic,” “Multiplied Words”(Jobxxxv., 
10), “Sociable Silence ” (Job ii., 13), “ The Fall 
of Eutychus,” may be gi ren as specimens of the 
subjects treated. As might be expected from the 
title the illustrations are drawn mainly from 
secular rather than theological writers. The 
Doctors of the Church are kept in the back- 
. ground; Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome,Ambrose, 
and Aquinas do not appear in the index, but we 
find Apuleius, Lord Beaconstield, Petronius 
Arbiter, the author of Sam Slick, Smollett, Charles 
Lamb, and Thackeray. Joseph Butler contributes 
nothing, but Samuel of the same name is twice 
appealed to. Dean Swift is the divine most fre¬ 
quently quoted. But it must not be supposed 
that Mr. Jacox has confined his extensive reading 
to the humorists; Isaac Watts, Confucius, Hannah 
More, and many other of the gravest personages, 
also aid iu reflectiug side-lights for our author. 

I he Covenant ; or, Jacob's Heritage. Bv 
Frederick C. Danvers. (Guest.) “The result of 
many years’ study of the Bible,” the author tells 
us, is embodied in this work. His biblical re¬ 
searches have satisfied him that, “if Israel be now 
a nation, that nation can be none other than Great 
Britain.” But it would appear more probable 
that the “ Anglo-Saxons represent, not Israel as a 
whole, but the tribe of Ephraim only.” Much 
support is afforded to this view by the Scriptural 
symbolism of the British Arms — the lion 
(Micahv., 8; Ilusea xi., 0, 10) and the unicorn 
(Dent, xxxiii., 17; Jeremiah xxxi., ]8) fighting 
lor the crown. When this piece of argument has 
been duly appreciated by the reader it will seem 
natural that Jacob's pillow (now in the custody 
of Dean Stanley)—the Stone of Scone—should 
supply any deficiency in the weight of proof 
(chapters ix. and xi.). 

The Bishopric , of Souls. T By the late Arch¬ 
deacon Evans. New Edition, with Memoir bv 
the Dean of Lichfield. (Kivingtons.) Ecclesi¬ 
astical controversy was not less bitter thirty years 
ago than now ; but it filled, to all appearance, a 
smaller place in the ordinary clergyman's life. 1 
Archdeacon Evans bore no small part in the con- 1 


troversies of his day, as an Anglican of the stillest 
type—perhaps it would be more correct to say a 
Britannican, for he seems to have regarded St. 
Austin as a precursor of Cardinal W iseman— 
while his attachment to the Liturgy, and repug¬ 
nance to the Methodist type of devotion, was so 
jealous that he wrote an elaborate essay to prove 
how unfit metrical hymns must necessarily be for 
use in divine worship. Yet in this volume there 
is not a trace of the Tractarian controversy, and 
little more than a trace of the author’s dislike to 
Evangelicalism. Instead of inculcating one set of 
principles as those which will make a clergyman 
work efficiently, he takes principles for granted, 
and inculcates, as the secret of efficiency, not a 
scheme of doctrine or a system of machinery, 
but earnestness and good sense in carrying out 
principles assumed. And the author's own 
earnestness, and, in general, his good sense are 
very admirable ; the book will not help the theo¬ 
logical student to make a choice between the 
half-dozen sets of principles which distract his 
mind in our day, but, when he has chosen, it will 
be useful as a stimulus to the carrying-out of his 
principles faithfully. As a stimulus rather than 
as a guide; for while there is much knowledge 
shown of the materials of a clergyman’s work, 
there is hardly a sufficient sense of the great 
variety of its conditions. It seems to be tacitly 
assumed that the clergyman is working in a large 
but rural parish, and virtually that he is in a 
sole charge—which is sure in most cases not to 
happen until both principles and habits are fixed. 

Spiritual Letters of Archbishop Fenelon. Vol. I., 
Letters t» Men-, Vol. II., Letters to II'omen. 
Translated by the Author of “ Fenelon, Arch¬ 
bishop of Cambray,” “ Bossuet and his Contem¬ 
poraries," See., See. (Rivingtons.) These volumes 
are very interesting rending, and very instructive, 
not only for their gentle and sensible piety, but for 
the light they throw on several phases of life at 
the period when thev were written. It is quite 
plain that it has its advantages for a saintly pre¬ 
late to be something of a courtier, for he gains an 
influence for introducing much practical Christi¬ 
anity into Court life; on the other hand, it is a 
question whether the contact with earnest Christi¬ 
anity does not do harm to those whose life is not 
raised by it above the common secular standard. 
It is no doubt a good thing for a young noble in 
the army to be charged to study soldiership as a 
serious profession; but it is a questionable benefit 
when his faith is so much in advance of his works 
that ho asks his father’s director not to pray for 
him for fear he should force him to break off an 
unlawful connexion. The translation is admir¬ 
able, and the occasional editorial notes useful; it 
is only to bo wished that completer information 
could be attained ns to the circumstances of all 
Fenelon’s correspondents; in truth, the value of 
his letters would be doubled if w»e could read 
theirs in connexion with them. But the note on 
“ hearing Mass ” (vol. ii., p. 220) might have been 
dispensed with. Fenelon, of course, accepted in 
practice the rules of worship of his Church and 
country, but his tendency decidedly was to regard 
the practice of the primitive Church as the true 
ideal. An “ advanced ” but sensible Anglican 
might have been satisfied with his advice, re¬ 
peatedly expressed, to communicate as often as 
you can, and confess no oftener than you must. 

Hebrew and Christian Records; an Historical 
Enquiry concerning the Age and Authorship of the 
Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Dr. Giles. 
Now first published complete. Twovols (Triib- 
ner.) Had this work been published earlier in its 
complete form it might have occupied a conspicuous 
place in the history of our theology. It is something, 
however, to be able to quote such a testimony as 
this from Mr. Grote, in a letter from Babbage, 
published in Macmillan's Magazine, far April, 
l s 73. “lie recommended [Dr. Giles’s Christian i 
Records 1 as one of the best handbooks concerning 
early Christianity and the Canon of the New 
Testament.” Both the old portions of the work I 


and the new may be studied with profit by those 
who are sceptical of the value of modern Conti¬ 
nental criticism. Others will think the work halt- 
a-century behind date. Its chief merit is (in the 
words of Mr. Grote) that “ the ipsissima verba of 
the various authorities .... are given within a 
short [?] space.” 

Commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesi¬ 
astes. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Translated 
from the German. (Edinburgh: T. and T.Clark.) 
Dr. Delitzsch holds the singular view that the 
maiden celebrated in the Song of Songs is an his¬ 
toric personage who by the love with which she 
inspired Solomon diverted him for a time from 
his licentious way of life. The poem is affirmed 
to be the work of Solomon, who here eulogist* 
the blessedness of a virtuous monogamy, though 
afterwards he fell away into sensual love. The 
treatment of the problems of Ecclesiastes (which 
is referred to the Persian period) is much arm* 
satisfactory, and the philological part of the work 
is of course most excellent. It is only a pity that 
the translation was not more carefully revised. Such 
misprints as those on p. !) (notes), and pp. 165. 
205, create a bad impression of the series in which 
the work appears; and the mistake in note 1, 
page .37 (“ Mittheilung, Goldziher’s”—as if the 
title of a book—for “ from a communication of 
Cloldziber’s ”), is scarcely pardonable. 

The Bible for Young People. Vol. IV. Pre¬ 
pared by Dr. H. Oort. Authorised Translatior. 
(Sunday School Association.) Our readers are 
already acquainted with the peculiar characteristic" 
of this first-rate popular work. The translation is 
almost unique in its accuracy; ft few singular 
mispriuts in the Biblical proper names are the 
only drawbacks from the pleasure of its perusal. 
This volume is shorter, and, as a whole, less 
strikingly able than its predecessors. Yet it con¬ 
tains a chapter on the Book of Job which, though 
deficient on the aesthetic side, will give the reader 
a clearer view of the meaning and the course oi 
thought of the book than he can readily ohaiu 
elsewhere. We are also presented with lively 
sketches of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the prophets of the 
Exile and the Restoration, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the Maccabees. The conclusion informs us that 
the writer intends to deal in a separate work 
with the first six centuries of Judaism from the 
time of Nehemiah to the last revolt against the 
Romans under Barcochba. This supplementary 
portion has already begun to appear in Dutch, but 
the English translator and publishers say that they 
are unable at present to pledge themselves to issue 
an Euglish version. We regret this. The reli¬ 
gious history and literature which connects the 
Old and the New Testament canons is full oi in¬ 
terest, and almost untouched by English writers. 

The Bible Narrative of Creation in Relation to 
the Results of Science. (Die biblische SchopUwrs* 
gesehichte und ihr Verhultniss zu den Ergebnissen 
dor Naturforschung.] Bv Dr. F. H. Reusch. 
Professor of Catholic Theology at Bonn. (Bonn: 
Eduard Weber.) This is an extract from* 
larger work called Libel und Natur (“ The Bible 
and Nature ”), which has reached a fourth edition. 
The name of the author, and the learned ana 
liberal Catholic faculty to which he belongs, will 
command respect. Dr. Reusch finds no essential 

difference between the Old Testament writings and 

modern science. He bolds to the view that “ day 
in Gen. i. means “ period,” which is no doubt just 
possible, but can it be called probablo in the 
face of Exod. xx., 0-11, where the six daysol the 
week are co-ordinated with the six days of crea¬ 
tion ? Nor has Dr. Reusch discussed the arpu - 
ments of Dr. Schrader (1863), and Mr. R. •'‘ ar ‘ 
tineau (1868), to show' that the narrative in 
Gen. i. in its original form did not include the 
division into days. We notice with surprise tot¬ 
al most complete absence of references to the works 
of scientific authorities. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A HEW work on the History of English Humour , 
by the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, author of The Life 
of the Rev. W. Harnett, &c., will be published in 
December by Messrs. Ilurst and Blackett. 

“ CressIda ” will be the name of the serial that 
opens a new volume of London Society next 
January. The writer is Miss Bertha Thomas, 
author of Proud Maisie. 

Tahir's History of Enylish Literature is ap¬ 
pearing in Germany in parts. The first volume 
of Prof, ten Brink's History of Enylish Litera¬ 
ture has also appeared in Germany, an exhaustive 
work that only brings its subject down to the 
time of Chaucer. 

Thb first volume of Prof, ten Brinks work is 
also the first volume of an interesting series pro¬ 
posed by the publishers, Messrs. Oppenheim, of 
Berlin. Their intention is to issue a series of 
literary histories of the various European peoples— 
Italian, Spanish, Erench, &c. —to form, in a 
measure, a publication analogous to lleeren and 
Ukert’s History of European States. The names 
of the authors connected with this project are a 
guarantee for its excellence. 

The January number of the New Quarterly 
’Magatine will contain a clever social skit called 
“ The Fortunes of the Sundew Family.” 

Mr. IIefworth Drxox has a new novel in the 
press. It bears the title of Ruby Grey, and will 
be shortly issued, in three volumes, by Messrs. 
Ilurst and Blackett. 

M. Jules Verse will contribute a biography of 
Christopher Columbus to a new weekly illustrated 
paper entitled The Journal of Travels, which will 
be issued this week. 

Messrs. Kerbt and Ex-dean are about to 
publish a work bv the Rev. Donald D. Mackinnon, 
of Quebec Chapel, describing a tour in Lapland 
during the past summer. 

Mr. Ebsworth proposes to edit for the Ballad 
Society a collection of the broadsides and fly- 
leaves which appeared between 1042 and 1000. 
It will be entitled The Civil Jl'ar and the Pro¬ 
tectorate, until the Restoration: illustrated by the 
Ballads and Poems of the Time, and will be 
issued speedily in self-complete portions. The 
first annual portion will be devoted to the time 
between the outbreak of the Scotch Rebellion and 
the death of Stratford or Laud. The second part 
will continue the history of Charles until his 
trial and execution. The"third will extend to the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament in 1053. The 
fourth wall end with the great storm of Sep¬ 
tember, 105.4, in which the soul of Cromwell 
passed away. The fifth and last will give the 
next two years, including the Restoration and the 
death of tlie Regicides. 

Under the title of “Notes on Turkey in Asia,” 
Captain A. Dunlop Anderson contributes a paper 
of considerable interest at the present moment to 
the last number of the Proceedings of the United 
Service Institution of India. 

Lieut. C. R. Low, late I. N., has in t he press, 
and will shortly publish by subscription, a History 
of the Indian Navy, in two volumes. We under¬ 
stand that among other matter of interest the 
work will contain a detailed account of the travels 
and surveys of the officers of the Indian Navy. 

Messrs. G. Waterstox, Soxs, axd Stewart 
have purchased the volume of pencil drawings of 
Old Edinburgh by the late Mr. James Drummond 
mentioned in our Art Notes, for the purpose 
of presenting it to the Society of Antiquaries 
if Scotland. They will also publish, under the 
title of Old Edinburgh, a facsimile reproduction 
of this volume, executed by artists who have for 
years been accustomed to work from Mr. Drum¬ 
mond’s drawings under bis own guidance. Only 
five hundred copies will be printed. 


Os Friday last the former English and Scotch 
pupils of l’rof. ! firsch, of Cannstatt on the Neoker, 
dined at the Criterion, on the occasion of present¬ 
ing Prof. Ilirsch with a memorial of 250/. Mr. 
Preston Wallis, of Bodmin, was in the chair, 
supported by Mr. Blackie, the eminent publisher 
of Glasgow. 

Pitot', F. S. Pullixg, the energetic Professor of 
the English Language and Literature at the York¬ 
shire College, Leeds, has already set on foot a 
“ Leeds Shakspere Society," in connexion with 
the New Shakspere Society. The meetings of 
the society will be held at the Yorkshire College 
on Thursday evenings at 7.30. 

“The number of members will be unlimited, and the 
Society will bo open to ladies as well as gentlemen. 
The plan adopted at tho meetings will lie as follows: 
—The plays will bo read in chronological order, about 
two or three acts being Liken each night, and after 
the reading there will be a full and free discussion ; 
as far as possible, each member will havo a part as¬ 
signed to him, and all members will cast a play in 
turn. The Leopold Shakspere will be the standard edi¬ 
tion, Boudler s Expurgated Edition being used for 
the reading.” 

The Rev. C. Hargrove, the former Cambridge 
lecturer for the North on English literature, has 
given warm support to the new society. 

TnE Author of Plain Needlework and Plain 
Knitting —the two books speci illy recommended 
in the Code of last year—has prepared a work on 
Plain Cutting-out, for Standards IY., Y., and \ I., 
adapted to the principles of elementary geometry. 
The text, and a set of diagrams illustrating the 
principles laid down therein, will be published 
and sold separately. Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
are the publishers. 

With regard to the announcement in tho 
Academy for November 10, p. 440, of the dis¬ 
covery of an important addition to Swedish 
dramatic literature, a correspondent points out 
that the play is evidently based on the Vilnius of 
Cornelius Schonaeus (not Schoraeus), of Gouda 
(died 1011). In the Vilnius of Schonaeus, the 
“ Churl who was sold as a Calf” is named Corae- 
bus, as in the Swedish transcript. 

A series of articles on “ Utopias, or Schemes 
of Social Improvement,” will be contributed to 
the Leisure Hour for 1478 by the Rev. Moritz 
Kaufmanii, author of Socialism, its Nature, its 
Dangers and Remedies. 

Tm-; feoffees of the common lands of Rotherham 
arranged some time ago for the transcript by -Miss 
Toulmin Smith of their old records, ranging from 
1549 to 1040. The interesting character of their 
contents has been shown by a lecture delivered at 
Rotherham on November 10. They disclose a 
very largo number of payments made for the re¬ 
lief of the poor in clothing and goods, or for the 
assistance of the parish apprentices. Entries fre¬ 
quently appear of payments for the school-house 
and master, and occasionally for the purchase and 
binding of dictionaries. Largo sums were ex¬ 
pended on the care of the common butts, the 
paving of the streets, the repair of the church 
with its bells, and the care of the old chapel, 
which still stands on the bridge spanning 
the once-clear waters of tho Don. Two shil¬ 
lings and five pence was given to the watchers 
of “ ye Quene of Skottes," as she passed from 
Boltou in 1509; and four shillings was spent in 
wine at the proclamation of Charles I. Assist¬ 
ance was sometimes given to the poor people who 
had lost their goods “ by thuuderbolte,” or de¬ 
sired to travel to Loudon for the cure of the 
“ Kinge's Evill.” Yery few parish accounts of 
this nature have been printed for general use. 
We are glad to notice that this honour will be 
conferred on Miss Smith’s paper. 

TnE Association for the Improvement of Geo¬ 
metrical Teaching, which has held no public 
meeting since January, 1875, proposes to hold its 
next meeting at University College, London, on 1 


January 11, 1878, at 10.20 A.M. The following 
resolutions are to be proposed:—1. That, in the 
opinion of this Association, it is both reasonable 
and expedient that candidates at all examinations 
in elementary geometry should be required to give 
evidence of such ability as is necessary for the 
solving of easy geometrical exercises; and that the 
secretaries of the Association bo instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to tho leading 
examining bodies of the country. Three other 
resolutions relate to the formation of sub-com¬ 
mittees for drawing up a syllabus of (1) solid 
geometry; (2) higher plane geometry (trans¬ 
versals, projection, enharmonic ratio, &c.); (3) 
geometrical conies. Considering the time the 
Syllabus of Plane Geometry was under consider¬ 
ation, we think the Association cannot be charged 
with “ undue haste ” in its proceedings. 

It is, perhaps, to he regretted in the interest of 
the once-valued accomplishment of Latin writing 
that there is no quasi-telegrnphic current betwixt 
our universities and the metropolitan journals, to 
make public the occasional orations of Public Ora¬ 
tors when introducing eminent strangers or former 
alumni for honorary degrees. For example, it is 
to bo regretted that to the scholar-world without 
the precincts of the Cambridge' Senato House, 
except by the favour of a private copy, there 
should be no means of enjoying, or treasuring, the 
neat sentences and graceful periods of Mr. Sandys" 
Latin address on the 17th of last month, on pre¬ 
senting Mr. Charles Darwin for the honorary 
degree of LL.D., teeming as it did with flowers 
of rhetoric, and introducing tersely and lucidly 
the salient features of the career and researches of 
that hereditary naturalist. We cannot help ex¬ 
tracting one very felicitous passage, in the hope 
that it may draw' attention to the phenomenon 
that elegant Latin still flourishes in our seats of 
learning. 

“ Quam familiariter, velutrex illo exeellenti sapientia. 
de tot rebus disserit, quiequid volat, quiequid natnt. 
qniequid serpit humi: quam varia oruditiono disput.it 
de fnbuloso illo lepadum balanorumque marinonim 
genere, do montium igneorum miractilis, soil idem de 
graeili vitis pampino, et lontis hederartim braechiisin 
aprieum enitontium: quanta liheralitate in patrorinium 
suum rindicat non i nodo ‘anna pavonum saccla,’ sed 
etiam minus pulchrom simiarum jamiliam. Qua de 
re quanquam poeta vetus dixit 1 simia quam similis 
nobis;’ nobis tamen, viri Acadcmici, cum oratore 
Romano, viro Academicae praesertim philosophiae 
dedito, gloriari licet ‘mores’ esse ‘in utroque dis- 
pares.’ ” 

A volume of poems that attracted some notico 
was issued in Bologna this summer under the 
title of Postumo Canzoniere di Lorenzo Stecchetti 
(Morcutio), edito a cura degli amici (Bologna: 
Zanichelli). It now appears that they were by 
no means posthumous verses. The author is a 
certain Oliudo Guerrini, who has had this strange 
fancy of publishing his own work as that of a 
dead friend. The influence of Heine is very 
marked in these poems, as it is in those of 
Carducci and many others of tho young Italian 
school. 

Ix the obituary of M. Lanfrey in our last 
number, the date of the publication of his L'Eylisc 
el les l’hilosophes du XVIII’ Sir vie should have 
been given as 1857, and that of the appearance of 
the first volume of his Histoire de Napoleon ns 
1807. 

Rajexdralal Mitra has offered to the Aca¬ 
demic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres a valuable 
collection of ninety-three Sanskrit MSS. 

Now that the telephone is attracting so much 
attention, it may he worth while to note that the 
first discovery in the field of telephony was made 
bv Dr. C. G. Page, of Salem, Mass., who communi¬ 
cated to Silliman's American Journal in 1837 
(vol. xxxii., p. 390) a short note on the production 
of “ Galvanic Music.” This induced a large 
number of electricians to enquire into the subject 
and to make experiments, which have led, after 
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forty years, to the remarkable invention of Mr. 
Graham Bell. 

The Dean of Lund, Hans Magnus Melin, died 
on the 17th ult. He was Professor of Theology 
and member of the Swedish Academy, Besides 
a number of theological works and a critical 
translation of the Bible, he was the author of a 
version of the second part of Faust. He was born 
in 1805. 

Dr. Gwinner has just issued anew edition of 
his biography of Schopenhauer, greatly ampli¬ 
fied and enlarged by new material. The work 
does not throw any new light upon the character 
of the man ; indeed, it confirms the current con¬ 
ception of his curious idiosyncrasy, but it brings 
out a number of interesting biographical details 
that exhibit this character in action. It also 
prints a number of letters hitherto unpublished— 
among these some English ones, addressed to 
Francis Haywood and Thomas Campbell concern¬ 
ing an English translation of Kant projected bv 
Schopenhauer. Further the book prints eight 
letters from Goethe concerning his colour-theories. 
It also contains a most interesting portrait of the 
great pessimist taken at the age of twenty-one. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for November has an 
address delivered at Kdln by Herr du Bois-Rey- 
mond, on the relations between the natural 
sciences and culture, which might be studied with 
advantage by our scientific leaders whose periodi¬ 
cal addresses go forth as manifestoes. Herr du 
Bois-lieymond traces the development of culture 
in ancient times, and sketches the important 
effects which the natural sciences have exercised 
in extending the sphere of modern culture. He 
then turns to the dangers which threaten modern 
culture, which he finds most clearly set forth 
in America, where culture is overpowered by 
realism and technicality. Against these dangers 
Germany must strive to protect herself; and Herr 
du Bois-Reymond discusses the changes in edu¬ 
cation which are necessary to prevent culture 
from becoming superficial. Among other changes, 
he especially advocates greater attention to the 
German language and literature, and the substitu¬ 
tion of a study of Hellenism for the present elabo¬ 
rate grammatical study of the Greek language. 
Dr. Hirschfeld contributes an interesting and 
learned paper on Olympia, in which he illustrates 
its past importance and history by the results of 
the recent excavations. This number of the 
Rundschau also finishes a translation of a story by 
Bjiirnstierne Bjiirnson called “ Mngnhild,” which is 
powerful in its way, and w-hich many who aro 
ignorant of Norwegian would read in its German 
dress. 

The Theoloyisch Tijdschnft for November 
opens with a fine specimen of analytic and com¬ 
parative text-criticism by Dr. Kuenen. II is 
object here is to contribute towards removing the 
objections to the hypothesis of the lateness of the 
Elohistic portions’ of the Hexateuch in one 
crucial instance, the narrative of the mission of 
the “spies.” One of his results is that Num. 
xxxii., 0-15, and Josh, xxii., 0-34, are among 
the very latest portions of the Hexateuch, 
and were written with a hortatory rather than 
an historical object. Dr. Matthes examines the 
hypothesis of Dr. lvohut, the eminent Hebrew 
and Zend scholar, that the second part of 
Isaiah is pervaded by an anti-Zomastrian polemi¬ 
cal tendency, lie points out (as we have already 
done) its utter impossibility. One may question 
whether such self-evident hypercriticism was 
worthy of such elaborate notice and such con¬ 
scientiously minute dissection. Dr. Brinning re¬ 
vives the controversy on the “ethical” theorv of 
religion (a more consistent form of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's theory, independent of it, however, and 
much earlier in time), and again makes us admire 
the superior earnestness and depth with which 
such fundamental questions are treated in Holland. 
Among the reviews and notices of books the 
most important is, perhaps, that of Dr. Tiele, the 


indefatigable “ researcher ” in comparative reli¬ 
gion, on the late Doctor Asmus' truly philoso¬ 
phical work on Indo-Germanic religion. Dr. 
Kuenen notices several English works, including 
the four Oxford scholars' annotated English 
Bible (Eyre and Spottiswoode), Dr. Mozlev's in¬ 
teresting Lectures to Graduates on “ The Ruling 
Ideas of the Old Testament,” and Mr. 0. Taylor's 
truly scholarly edition of the Pirkd Ahoth. All 
are treated appreciatively, and I)r. Mozley's work 
in particular is greeted as an evidence of progres¬ 
sive tendencies in what Dr. Kuenen denominates 
the “ apologetic ” school. 

Dr. Kuenen, of Leyden, author of The Reliyion 
of Israel and the llistoriseh-kritisch Onderzoek, 
will, we believe, complete his twenty-fifth year as 
Professor next March. It may bo hoped that the 
series of papers on the Pentateuch, which has 
given such a permanent value to the Leyden theo¬ 
logical review, is the forerunner of a complete 
critical work on the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua. 

The Law Magazine and Review for the current 
quarter (Stevens and Haynes) contains a paper on 
“ The Doctrine of Continuous Voyages, as applied 
to Contraband of War and Blockade,” read by Sir 
Travers Twiss before the Antwerp Conference. 
This important subject of maritime international 
law is discussed with such entire fairness and 
perspicuity that it would be impossible for any 
reader to misunderstand the issue involved. There 
is also printed the address delivered by the Hon. 
Lord Gifford at Aberdeen, on “Jurisprudence 
and the Amendment of Law,” which does not 
deserve similar commendation. 

A writer in the Nation has been pointing out 
the anomalous spelling of foreign names which 
prevails, not only in daily newspapers, but even in 
gazetteers and encyclopaedias, and which is produc¬ 
tive of endless confusion and uncertainty. Thanks 
to the fact that nearly every letter or combination 
of letters in our alphabet can be pronounced in more 
than one way, it is impossible for the ordinary 
reader to know whether he is to pronounce a name 
like that of Chefkct with the ch of church, the eh 
of loch, or the ch of chef d'truvre. The sug¬ 
gestions for improvement offered by the Nation 
are certainly practical, though some of them are 
open to objection. The native forms of words in 
languages which use the Roman alphabet ought, 
it thinks, to be preserved, except of course whore 
they have become so thoroughly acclimatised as 
Venice or Marseilles. But the writer forgets that 
in this case the ordinary reader will have little 
idea of the pronunciation to be employed in each 
case. If we write ('id and Czartoryski, for 
! instance, only the Spanish or Polish scholar will 
I know that they are to be pronounced Thid and 
Chart oryski. The Nation further complicates the 
matter by allowing the omission of letters and 
signs “ not generally understood by educated 
English readers.” How, then, are wo to know 
the correct pronunciation of Aho (for Abo ) or 
Kosciuszlco for Kosciuszko ? However, good ser¬ 
vice is done by calling attention to the difficulties 
into which our present system of spelling plunges 
us when we come to deal with foreign names, and 
if some of the remedies proposed are not quite 
satisfactory, the fault lies rather with the disease 
than with the doctor. 

A FOURTH edition of Some Difficulties of Belief, 
by the Rev. T. Teignuiouth IShore, is now in the 
press, and will be ready for publication in a few 
days. 

TnF. first volume of the New Testament Com¬ 
mentary, edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, will be ready for delivery on December 1. 

Mr. Lumby takes a larger share than we attri¬ 
buted to him in the edition of Beda by- Prof. 
Mayor and himself that we mentioned last week, 
lie has collated all the MSS., written many of the 
notes, and is responsible for two of the Excursuses, 
all the (Inomasticon and bits of Anglo-Saxon in 
the work. 


Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew and Co. will pub¬ 
lish next week Venice from Lord Byron s “ Childs 
Harold ,” with thirtv-oue original drawings made 
in Venice by Mr. Linley Samboume. 


(5. V . GUMAELIUS. 

We receive from Orebro, in Sweden, the news that 
on the night of November 22 the pastor of that 
town, the poet Gustaf Vilhelm Gumaelius, died 
in his eighty-ninth year. He was the last of the 
great men who flourished in Swedish literature 
during the beginning of this century : be was the 
contemporary of Tegndr and of Geijer, each of 
whom lie has outlived for more than thirty years. 
He was born in Sddermanland on May 0, 17 - 0 ; 
he studied at the University of Upsala, where he 
took his doctor's degree in 1 -15. Iu lstfci he 
went into priest's orders, and since 1*53 lies been 
settled in the living of Orobro. Gumaelius was 
already a man when Walter Scott published his 
first novel, and he was one of the earliest writers 
outside Great Britain to perceive and to emulate 
Scott's genius. II is great work, Thord Bonne, 
was the first historical novel written in .Swedish, 
and when, after some delay, it saw the light 
in 182*, the reputation of its author was as¬ 
sured. Unfortunately the cares of a clerical 
life interfered with the full development of the 
powers of Gumaelius; he wrote no second novel 
so admirable as Thord Bonde. As late as 1858 
the old poet published an epic, Euyrlbrekt, founded 
on the adventures of the famous Swedish hero of 
that name. This poem bad a great success, and 
one practical result of its publication was that in 
1805 the town of Orebro erected a statue to 
Engelbrekt. I mention among the long list of 
the writings of Gumaelius the two works, a novel 
and a poem, which represent bis genius and which 
will live in literature. His death was sudden and 
unexpected; he enjoyed only a month or two ago 
the honour of being “ diamond doctor ” at the 
Upsala Festival, aud he was thou so hearty that 
his friends rallied him on the possession of some 
secret elixir. Edmund W. Gosse. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Stanley’s discoveries take the chief place in 
the MiUheilungcn lor December, in which they 
are cliscussed in an interesting article by Dr. 
Petermanu. This learned geographer calls Stanley 
the Bismarck of Africa, drawing a parallel be¬ 
tween the great statesman's combination ot the 
smaller German States into a solid empire, and 
the weaving into one perfect fabric of geographical 
knowledge of all the hitherto disunited threads 
of Central African discovery, accomplished by the 
explorer's solution of the problem of the Congo. 
In this way, says Dr. Petermann. Stanley has 
done more than all the scientific expeditions tor 
the exploration of Africa which have been going 
on for thirty years; more than all the European 
travellers there who date back from eighty 
years; more also than all the Arabian ad¬ 
venturers who have been seeking ways into 
Africa for perhaps a thousand years. R' s 
discoveries explain at once the reports that 
have been gathered by each of the Nortb-Atrican 
travellers since Browne first reached P.utiR 
in 171*3, of a great river to the south which 
marked a limit beyond which the Arab traders 
could not pass in their slave-raids: the Eubandit 
of Barth, the Kuta of Naehtigal, or the gnut 
“mysterious and often-mentioned river 0 
Sehweinfurth, “ which is so broad that from it." 
banks only sky aud water can be seen, cannot be 
other than the Congo. It appears now aho t“* 
Tuckev was perfectly accurate in his belief that the 
Congo came from the north of the eqtuUor, and an 
apology is due to his memory for the manner in 
which his information was first doubted an 
thereafter discarded altogether by geographers. 

This number of the Mittheilungen likewise con¬ 
tains a very full collection, from all paR* °* 6 
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South American coast, of the data concerning the 
great earthquake which had its centre near Iquique, 
in Southern Peru, on May 9, 1677. Dr. E. 
Geiuitz, of Gottingen, who has gathered these 
materials, also traces the progress of the earth¬ 
quake-wave across the Pacilic, from one island 
group to another, and with the aid of the formulae 
of Airy and liussel has calculated the average 
depth of the Pacitic on several lines from the ob¬ 
served rate of propagation of the wave. He finds 
a confirmation of the supposed correspondence be¬ 
tween the rate of movement of the earthquake- 
waves and those of the lunar tide; and a very 
satisfactory correspondence between the results 
he has obtained by calculations and the depths 
found by the recent sounding-expeditions. An¬ 
other of a series of very useful papers on the rail¬ 
ways and waterways of different countries, accom¬ 
panied by valuable maps, is devoted to the study 
of these communications in European Russia. 

A well-illtstrated little work entitled Inde 
et Himalaya: Souvenirs de Voyage, par le Oomte 
G. d’Alviella (Paris: Plon), gives an interesting 
sketch of the traveller’s impressions in a zigzag 
ioumev through India, from Ceylon up to the 
Himalaya at Jummoo and Sikkim. As it is use¬ 
ful occasionally to “ see ourselves as others see 
us,” the last chapter, giving a Frenchman's ideas 
of British administration in India, may be worth 
reading by those who are interested in that por¬ 
tion of the empire. 

The New York Nation announces the death of 
the Rev. James Orton, Professor of Natural 
History at Yassar College, and well known as the 
author of Comparative Zoology and The Andes 
and the Amazons. Prof. Orton made his first 
expedition to South America in 16117, crossing 
the Andes eastward from Peru, and descending 
the Napo to the Marnnon. Ilis second expedi¬ 
tion, in 1873, was the reverse of the former one, 
beginning with the ascent of the Amazon. He 
was on his way home from a third expedition 
when he died, September 23, on board a small 
schooner on Lake Titicaca. He was greatly 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

We hear that the Hon. B. A. Willis is en¬ 
gaged on a Report upon Arctic Exploration for 
the United States Congress, in connexion with 
the vote to be brought forward during the pre¬ 
sent session for the proposed Polar Expedition of 
1878. Mr. Willis's Report will include an ac¬ 
count of what is being done in European coun¬ 
tries with a view to the prosecution of Arctic 
exploration. 

In his recently-published Report on the results 
of the Yunnan Mission, the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor 
incidentally states that the Shan tribes (or Tai, 
as they call themselves), on the Chinese frontier, 
must not be confounded with the savage hillmen, 
or with the Chinese to whom they are subject. 
They are a civilised people of unknown antiquity, 
with peculiar customs, arts, and language, and 
possessing an elegant alphabetic writing, in which 
they record, on paper, the chronicles of their race. 
One of their characteristics is extreme devotion 
and veneration for their priests and temples. 
These latter at once struck Mr. Grosvenor as very 
far different from the religious buildings of the 
Chinese, reminding him both in interior details 
and external appearance of Burmese Buddhism 
and Burmese architecture. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Intei-national Review (for November- 
December), the single sonnet which repre¬ 
sents the poets' corner is a true poet's graceful 
tribute to a great scholar and historian—the 
veteran Bryant's “ In Memoriam to John Lothrop 
Motley.” Whatever the differences of politicians 
with reference to Motley's Appeal to History 
and the question fully treated in a later portion of 
the Review by the “ Hon. John Jay,” it is certain 
that American and English readers alike will 


endorse the sentiments of the venerable poet with 
reference to Mr. Motley’s gifts as a writer of 
history and of English. Among other interesting 
pipers in this number may be singled out 11. 
Schiitz Wilson’s essay on “The Non-Dramatic 
in Shakespeare,” which aims at enlarging on the 
theory of Goethe and of Coleridge that Shakspere 
was “ poet rather than theatre-poet,"and beyond the 
gifts he shared with several great dramatists of his 
age possessed a rich surplus all his own, as 
is seen where he forgets his “ character ” and 
speaks in his own person, when the dramatic 
mask falls off, and we stand face to face with the 
poet's self. Citations from the Tempest, Measure 
for Measure, Julius Caesar, and King Lear, go far 
to support a theory which has much intrinsic 
plausibility. Dr. Francis Wharton, in a second 
and concluding paper on “Judicial Partisanship,” 
establishes his argument that, as in the case of the 
Queen's trial, so in the O’Connell case, when it 
came before the highest Appellate Court for re¬ 
vision, the Law Lords voted according to the 
traditions of their party; and contends further, 
by a reference to American parallels, that in com¬ 
mitting political issues to judicial arbitrament 
“ we infect judges with politics without disin¬ 
fecting politics from partisanship.” Dr. Mahan's 
book on the American War is severely criticised 
by General J. II. Wilson ; and the Paris Salon 
gets somewhat scant praise from M. Gindriez, 
who, however, makes an exception in favour of M. 
Bonnat's portrait of Thiers, sir. P. G. Ilamerton, 
in his always welcome “ Art Letter,” has a good 
word for Messrs. Macmillan's “ Art at Home 
Series.” 

Tiie Canadian Monthly and National Review 
for November has two or three articles of stiff 
fibre—a political one, on “ The Representation of 
Minorities; ” a legal, on “ The Law of Succession to 
Land,” since the abolition of the rule of primo¬ 
geniture in 1632, in Ontario; and a geological, on 
“ The Throe Great Problems of Geology,” which 
last does not despair of science yet gauging the 
probable age of the earth. Yet while these will 
attract specialists in limited force, many more 
readers are likely to be drawn to the shrewd, 
bright sketches Mrs. Francis Rye vouchsafes of 
such English portrait-painters as Hogarth, “ Sir 
Joshua,” Romney, Gainsborough, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. She has shewn great tact in fixing on 
the leading characteristics of the character, style, 
and works of each ; with the exception of Romney, 
whose Lady Hamilton was not his unum opus 
after all. “ Green Pastures and Piccadilly” con¬ 
tinues to charm the transatlantic world, as well as 
our English reading public ; but it seems to us a 
new phase of copyright or no copyright that Mark 
Twain's “ Rambling Notes ” should figure simul¬ 
taneously in the Canadian and the Atlantic month¬ 
lies. A sprightly story of Bohemian life, “Strange 
Experiences,” to be finished in another instalment, 
prepares us for the conversion to orthodoxy of a 
soi-disant atheist and misogynist. There is a 
somewhat slender critique on the poetry of A. C. 
Swinburne. “ The Pilgrimage to Keylaar,” and 
“ Bay Sorrel,” a ballad, are commendable pieces 
of poetry; and perhaps Mrs. Dinah Muloch Craik 
may approve (though we might not) her private 
history going “ Round the Table.” 

The Penn Monthly for November contains 
several articles of interest, besides those which 
are specially political. That on “The Ocean : its 
Origin and Destiny ” is, to say the least, highly 
speculative, though deprecating the imputation of 
unwarrantable assumption. A paper on “ Modem 
Spiritism,” by Prof. Halderaan,uims, by a copious 
induction, at showing that when its advocates 
claim for their delusion that it is founded on 
observation, it should be borne in mind that the 
great mass of these observations is due to un¬ 
trained interpreters of phenomena, or to the 
credulous and marvel-loving. It exposes with 
force and gusto the collusions of Mrs. Hollis, the 
seeress of Louisville, and Dr. Wolfe, of Cincinnati; 
and tells a good story from Wesley’s Journal of a 


woman visited apparently by her (deceased) uncle, 
whose discourse was so curious that, looking more 
carefully, she saw that “one of his feet was just 
like that of an ox.” Some practical and valuable 
information about the use and discoveries of the 
Laryngoscopes of M. Garcia and Dr. Ozermak 
is contributed by Dr. Seiler in a paper on 
“ Loss of Voice and its Causes,” and a curious 
instance is given of a newsboy’s recovery of his 
voice, suddenly attacked by paralysis, through 
the introduction of one of the poles of an electric 
battery direct to the vocal cords. Two other 
curious papers are a sketch of the French savant, 
Andre Marie Ampere, linguist, physicist, botanist, 
and psychologist (1775-1830); and a critical 
notice of Dr. Krauth’s Vocabulanj of the Philo¬ 
sophical Sciences, published at New York. 


OXFORD LETTER. 


Queen’s College, Oxford : November *26, 1877. 

Foreign scholars still continue to make use of 
the treasures preserved in our Bodleian Library. 
Since my last letter was written, Prof. Zupitza 
has been examining some Old English Texts; 
I)r. Meisler has brought out the Old French 
Psalms from a Bodleian MS.; Prof. Suchier, of 
Halle, has also been laying our Old French records 
under contribution; and Dr. Liebermann has been 
visiting us on behalf of the Monumenta Germaniae. 
M. Lucien Gautier has found it necessary to con¬ 
sult the MSS. of the Bodleian for the Arabic 
Eschatology of Gazzali, and the Hebrew MS. of 
the Kalila ve Dimna has been sent to M. Deren- 
bourg pire in Paris. Even a lady, Mrs. Cadell, 
has come to copy a MS. of ’Omar Khayyam, 
whom she is engaged in editing. Dr. Neubauer, 
however, as your readers are aware, has been 
doing his best to show that Oxford residents 
can do something more than examine and 
hold meetings. He has just made a discovery 
which seems likely to be of considerable interest. 
In a collection of Midrashim of the tenth century, 
recently acquired by the Museum, he has found 
what is probably the Aramaic text of tho Book of 
Tobit used by Jerome, which will settle a good 
number of critical questions and conjectural 
readings, as well as indicate the additions 
made to the book by the Christian redactor. 
Thus the last chapter disappears from the original 
text, as well as the dog, which, though a favourite 
with tho Greeks and Christians, has always been 
regarded as unclean by the Semitic nations of the 
East. Dr. Neubauer has also contributed a History 
of the “ French Rabbis from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century ” to the twenty-seventh 
volume of the Histoire lilteraire de la France, edited 
by Renan, an able and laudatory review of w hich 
appeared in the Journal des Dibats of October 30. 
The history contains much of general interest. 
Thus we have a long account of Isaac Chutelain 
and his brother Jews who were burnt at Troyes 
in 1288 for the crime of being learned in the 
medical art—an incident from which the anti¬ 
vivisection agitators may perhaps receive a hint— 
as well as of the disputations held in the brilliant 
court of Bagdad in the tenth century, when the 
Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Fire-Wor¬ 
shippers met in amicable controversy and in¬ 
tellectual rivalry. It is a pity that we have no 
representative of Rabbinical Hebrew in this uni¬ 
versity, such as now exists at Paris or in the 
universities of Germany; it is impossible to 
understand the history of the Middle Ages or the 
development of civilisation in Europe without a 
knowledge of Rabbinical literature and of Jewish 
culture in Mohammedan Spain. 

The Bodleian catalogues are fast nearing com¬ 
pletion. Thanks to the zeal with which the work 
has been pushed on, even the general catalogue 
is now nearly finished. The catalogue of the 
charters, too, is almost all in type, and but a small 
part remains to be completed of the catalogue of 
the Rawlinson MSS. One of the most satisfactory 
achievements of the summer, however, has been 
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the portrait of the principal librarian, which has 
been presented to him by his numerous friends. 

Several important works are about to be issued 
from the Clarendon Press. Mr. Sweet's Handbook 
of Phonetics is anxiously expected by the students 
of language, and Mr. Greenwell’s British Barrows, 
with notes and appendix by Dr. Rolleston, will 
rove a valuable work. Dr. Rolleston has lately 
een continuing his researches into the history of 
tho domesticated fauna and flora, not the least 
curious of his results being the lute date at which 
beehives were introduced, although honey was 
made into mead as far back as the time when the 
Aryans were still an undivided community. A 
new and thoroughly revised edition of Finlay’s 
History of Greece has appeared under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Tozer; and Prof. Holland has just 
brought out the three books of Albericus Gcutilis 
Do jure belli. Last, but not least, comes the Stur- 
lunga Saga, which Dr. Vigfusson is editing from 
the mutilated and scarcely legible MSS. preserved 
in Denmark and Sweden. The Saga was written 
by the nephew of Snorri Sturluson (born 1214, 
died 1284), and is a most important document for 
the history of Iceland. Dr. Yigfusson's book, 
which will appear at Christmas in two volumes, 
is a monument of labour, as it comprises exhaus¬ 
tive indexes, obituaries, lists of bishops, pedigrees, 
a catalogue of volcanic eruptions, and the like. 
As the index of proper names to the Sturlunga 
Saga alone contains about four thousand entries 
and the index of local names about twelve hun¬ 
dred, it is no wonder that the two volumes consist 
of something like nine hundred closely-printed 
pages. Dr. Vigfusson has further appended the 
annals of Iceland during the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries from a dillicult but interesting 
MS. in which the long and short vowels are 
marked with accents, and which is now correctly 
printed for the first time. This work will form a 
fitting companion to another which he has com¬ 
pleted for the Master of the Rolls, and which 
consists of two volumes—the first containing the 
Orkneyinga Saga, and the second the Saga of 
King ITakon. A new text, giving an account of 
the battle of Largs, will for the first time be 
printed from a MS. at Stockholm in the Orkney- 
mga Saga, and a curious Life of St. Dunstan, com¬ 
piled from at least two sources bv the son of 
Bishop Laurentius (died 1330), will bo added 
to the volume. The Life of this bishop is 
the last-written Icelandic biography, and his 
son’s history of St. Dunstan will, therefore, he 
very appropriately included in a volume which 
will also contain another unique text—the last 
historical work composed in Iceland before the 
modern revival of literature. This work embodies 
the annals of the country from 1400 to 1430. The 
period is one peculiarly interesting to Englishmen, 
since it was the epoch of English trade with Ice¬ 
land. Intercourse with Norway came to an end 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
through the decline of the mother-country, and 
was replaced by intercourse with England, which 
commenced with the wreck of an English ship in 
1413. The English trade was finally diverted to 
America—where a more plentiful supply of fish 
was to be obtained—after lasting about a hundred 
years; and Icelandic learning and literature besan 
once more to revive. The hundred years of English 
trade and literary darkness constitute, however, a 
valuable period to the comparative mythologist, 
as it lets us know the average time required for 
the growth of a myth, as well as the forms it is 
likely to assume. The Icelandic Reader which 
Dr. Vigfusson is preparing for the University 
Press, with the help of Mr. Yorke Powell, will 
not he ready for a little while yet. Passages 
have been selected from every one of the classic 
Sagas; and though this part of the work is finished, 
the Introductions to each selection, as well as a 
short grammar and history of Icelandic literature, 
have still to be written. There will also be foot¬ 
notes and a glossary, and the volume will be a sort 
of miniature library of the Sagas. Mr. Coney- 


beare's little book on Iceland, which Dr. Vigfusson 
considers of high merit, shows that some at least 
of the younger members of the university have 
taken up the study of Icelandic in good earnest. 
Dr. Vigfusson himself was one of the illustrious 
scholars who received the degree of Doctor at 
Upsala in the summer. 

The chief excitement of the term has been the 
arrival of the University Commissioners at Oxford, 
in order to receive evidence as to the requirements 
of the university. The evidence has been 
proffered liberally, and the amount of advice 
given must have been large, though perhaps 
somewhat contradictory. Apart from the better 
endowment of the Bodleian and Museum, and tho 
establishment of certain professorial chairs, what 
is most urgently needed here is a closer connexion 
between the university and the colleges. The 
government of the colleges is passing into the 
hands of young men, who, with the most excellent 
intentions, are yet hardly likely to see much 
beyond their own circumscribed world of ideas. 
By placing the professors on the governing bodies 
of the colleges, and thus introducing a university 
element into these self-interested corporations, we 
should put an end to tho antagonism between the 
university and the colleges, and give stability and 
enlargement of vision to the latter. We cannot 
expect the wisdom of age from young doctrinaires. 
Nor can we suppose that those who owe their 
present position and emoluments to the existing 
svstem are likely to see in it anything but per¬ 
fection. ' A. II. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE P0S9LL PEBONOSPORA. 

Clifton Chamber., Gate Street: Not. 84,1677. 
Mr. Smith (in his letter in lest week’s Academy) 
complains of my having implied that he had done 
an injustice to Mr. Carruthers by omitting a direct 
reference to his Address to the Geologists’ Associa¬ 
tion in 1870, and proceeds to justify the omission 
by quoting the few words of the Address bearing 
on the subject. But while quoting the words of 
Mr. Carruthers he neglects to add that they are 
accompanied by a woodcut of the fungus, which 
in matters of this kind is at least equal to a good 
deal of letterpress. This neglect is the more sur¬ 
prising since, I believe, the wood-cut passed 
through Mr. Smith's hands, and it was in this 
way that ho first learned of the existence of 
such a fungus. I did not specify his omittieg 
a “ direct ” reference to Mr. Carruthers’ Ad¬ 
dress, but stated that he had made no refer¬ 
ence, either direct or indirect. A3 regards Prof. 
De Barv, he says that he did not intend to 
misquote him, but that he only appears to do so 
through a printer’s error. But he does not say what 
the error was, and, failing to see it, I can only abide 
by the plain meaning of his words as they stand. 
When I stated that Rostnfinski had very good 
reasons for calling the fungus a Pythium on 
account of the swellings on the mycelium, it was 
obvious that Pythium was not contrasted with all 
other fungi, but with I’eronospora, in which no 
such swellings exist. Roslafinski did not see, any 
more than I did, the zoospores either in situ or 
out of it, or even half-way out of it, as Mr. Smith 
has drawn them. I did not state that Mr. Smith 
mentioned “ the theory of Evolution,” hut blind¬ 
ness alone can prevent notice of the many places 
in which he speaks of it ns of an established fact. 
As to Mr. Smith’s drawing being n correct re- 
resentation of the oospore seen by M. Curnu, all 
have to say is that M. Cornu has then seen an 
oospore which has become fossilised when in the 
act of emitting zoospores—a process always swift 
and often so much so that it can scarcely be fol¬ 
lowed by the ey e. George Murray. 


MKLANCHTEON ON BULGARIA. 

8!> Chancery Lane, E.C. : November 27,1877. 

Some extracts from a curious old tract which 
I chanced on the other day may at the present 
time have interest for your readers. 

It is entitled “ Jlodoe/toricon Itineris Constant!- 
nopolitani. Auctore I*, llubigallo Pannouio. 
Wittembergae, 1544.” The title-page carries a 
lengthy commendatory epigram from Melanchthon, 
in which the celebrated Reformer gives his views 
on the Bulgarian question. He concludes:— 

“ . . . Saevitiam toiu gens Turcica in orbe 
Exercet Scytliicis rupibus orta suam. 

Si non adficiuut regum mala public# mentes, 
Jste tamen tangat peetora nostra dolor. 

Nos animi magno faciamus vota doloro, 
Dcpcllat verus Turcica ut arma Dcus, 

Nee sinat extingui doctrinae lumen in orbe, 
Agnosci qua se rite coliquc jubet.” 
Rubigallus himself, like most travellers . who 
have had the privilege of much personal inter¬ 
course with Eastern Christians, does not share 
his introducer's undiscriminatiug enthusiasm for 
them. The Servians get very hard words from 
him:— 

“Servile est homiuum genus hie, serrilequo regnum, 
Caedis amans populus, couseia fraudis humus; 

and further— 

“ fidei Christi quam voce futetur 
Immemor, ultorem nee timet ilia Deum. 

He proceeds to Bulgaria— 

“ Cultior haec veluti regio est, tellure relicts. 

Sic homines mites procreat ista magis; 

Hi quoniam sancti venerantur dogmata Christ!, 
Oderunt mores excatinntqne feres.” 
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A troop of Turks brings the traveller into Sophia. 
Kubigallus here reminds us of a recent author, 
for he at once “interviews” a Bulgarian elder, 
who favours him with his views on politics in 
general. The Bulgarian begins by some home- 
thrusts quite in the style of a pasha in Asia 
Minor. It fa not, he says, Bulgarian but Euro¬ 
pean interests which are at stake. How long will 
the Emperor slumber ? IIow long will his sub¬ 
jects remain asleep over their cups ? He pro¬ 
ceeds :— 

“ ‘ En ! ego confectus quamvis sum paene periclis, 
Nec mihi quod restet sit nisi summa dies, 

Spe tamen hac semper fretus sum, scilicet ipsos 
Christicolas nobis ferre decenter opem ; 

Inter quos primos Germanos saope putabam 
Ipse fore. Imperii cum modo sceptra gerant. 

Sed nunc, 0 nimium fallax porsuasio semper, 

Ut video, spes me lusit iniqua satis.’ 

Dixerat ex imo ducens suspiria corde, 

A nobis vnltus vertit et illo suos." 

The Bulgarian having thus retired with some 
dignity and pathos, Iiubigallus gives us in his 
own person details as to the exactions of which 
the Bulgarians hud to complain three centuries 
ago. 

At Sophia, he says, the “ diversoria ” alone are 
of brick 

“ Caetera suDt lignis compacta lutoque tenaci, 

Digna magis brutis quam subeunda viris ; 

In tamen his habitant Turca ot iiulgarica turba, 
Afflicta est qua non pressa nec ulla magis, 

Ultra etenim decumas trimestri quolibet unum 
Cogitur e denis reddere maesta virum ; ” 
and so on. The tract may be found in the British 
.Museum by anyone who is tempted to follow 
Kubigallus further. 

Doug r ,as W. Freshfield. 


THE RUNIC CALENDAR. 

Cambridge, Nov. 27, 1877. 

To the splendidly edited photolithograph of the 
unique “Codex Runicus” of the Arnamagnean 
Library at Copenhagen, lately published, Mr. 
P. Q. Thorsen, the eminent Runic authority, has 
appended a highly instructive treatise on the 
extra-monumental use of runes in Scandinavia. 
It is not my object in this letter to point out the 
manifold and interesting facts brought together 
within a small compass by Mr. Thorsen in this 
treatise; worthily to do so would require far 
more space than I could venture to ask for. But 
I would call attention to one chapter of the sub¬ 
ject, on which, so far ns Mr. Thorsen has treated 
it, I hold an opinion almost diametrically opposed 
to his own. I mean his treatment of the Runic 
Calendar. As far as we know now, the extra- 
monumental use of runes for calendric purposes 
has vastly exceeded any other extra-monumental 
use of them. The record which affords the fullest 
evidence of this use of runes is the Rune-Stave 
(clog-almanack). But as Mr. Thorsen has de¬ 
clared that particular form of extra-monumental 
use of runes beyond the limit of his treatise, I shall 
not occupy myself with that matter further than 
to say that I fail to perceive the ground on which 
the elimination is based. However, the Runic 
Calendar, when presented in the shape of a book, 
has been noticed in Mr. Thorsen's paper ; and to 
bis observations on that head my remarks must 
be confined. Mr. Thorsen’s words in reference to 
this particular kind of calendar (the book-shaped 
calendar) are these :— 

It was not only parchment, but also plates or 
leaves of wood which were employed for calendars in 
Runes. Several such, consisting of wood-leaves, are 
found here in the Museum for National Antiquitiee, 
all comparatively modern, from the time of about 1500. 
Of one of these, which has six leaves, a representa¬ 
tion fa given here which gives a graphic idea of their 
appearance and character. The representation com¬ 
prises foor sides—namely, the first outer tide, whereon 
(possibly as a kind of superscription) is placed a series 
of runes, which begins with the three usual letters 
and then continnes, changed and altered [changing 


and altering?] not without arbitrariness in all proba¬ 
bility; then follow two of the inner sides facing each 
other, and lastly the signs on the last outer side . . .” 
This is really all that is said on the subject ad rem. 

After having examined this fragmentary repre¬ 
sentation of the Calendar here described, I have 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Thorsen’s “ first 
outer side ” is really the last outer side of the 
Calendar, or plate G verso (to the “superscrip¬ 
tion ” on this side I come presently); that the 
two “ inner sides ” are: 1, the last inner side of the 
Calendar, or plate 0 recto; 2, the last but one of 
the inner sides, or plate 5 verso ; and, finally, that 
Mr. Thorsen’s last outer side is the Calendar's first 
outer side, or recto of plate 1. Thus, the four 
pages lithographed of tne Calendar are plate 1 
recto, plate 5 verso, and plate G recto and verso. 
They are all printed in the wrong order. That on 
p. 00 should be on p. 03; that on p. 05 should be 
on p. 01; that on p. 03 should be on p. 05; that 
on p. 04 should be on p. 00. I shall hasten now 
to substantiate my sweeping assertions. I begin 
with what I call plate 5 verso. On this side I 
find two Runic lines: one along the outer margin 
running from left to right, the other along the 
inner (nearer) margin running boustrophedon 
from right to left. In this line three saints' days’ 
emblems strike the eye at once—St. Clement's 
anchor, November 23; St. Katharine's wheel, 
November 25; and St. Andrew’s cross, Novem¬ 
ber 30. An absolute proof of this assumption is 
that these signs fall respectively on their proper 
Dominical Letter E (Rune R),G (Rune II), and E. 
Emblems, days of the month and Dominical 
Letters all agreeing, the demonstration is absolute. 
Counting the days on this side, it gives Octo¬ 
ber 20-31, November 1-30, and December 1-4. 
This plate is in Mr. Thorsen’s treatise printed on 
page 05. The side “facing” it fa printed on 
page 03, which makes the matter still more con¬ 
fusing. But, passing directly from 5 verso over 
to it, I find that the outer margin, with the 
rune3 for December 5-22, is chipped off, but 
the inner margin is preserved, and begins, lightly 
enough, on the Dominical Letter for December 23, 
which is O, and ends with December 31. It 
should be mentioned that against November 19 fa 
an emblem in the shape of a bow, to indicate the 
entry of the sun into the constellation Sagittarius, 
which is near enough as astronomical calculations 
go in runic calendars. 

Along the Dominical Letter series in this calen¬ 
dar runs, towards the centre of each side, the 
series of the saints’ days’ emblems, but outside 
the Dorn. Letter series, towards the very margin 
of each side, run the signs for the Golden Number. 
And the line which Mr. Thorsen takes to be “ a 
kind of superscription,” along the last outer side, 
plate 0 verso (his “ first outer side ’’), is the 
Index to the signs (numbers) used in the calendar 
to designate the Golden Number, these signs 
being, of course, I.-XIX. Such index will be 
found, so far as I know, invariably to accompany 
the calendars which have the Golden Number; but 
that is far from being the ease with all runic 
calendars. As a rule, the calendar with the 
Golden Number fa the Clerk's Calendar, supplying 
the key to the moveable feasts, while the calendar 
without the Golden Number is the Layman's 
Calendar, giving only the key to the fixed saints’ 
days. As I have never seen the original of this 
Calendar, except in the fragmentary condition here 
described, I cannot say what the rest of it may be 
like in detail. The fragment is interesting enough 
to deserve a correct description, all the more so 
because as yet so little attention lias been given to 
runic calendars. Eirikr Maonusson. 


bishop callaway’s stories. 

1 Marlocs Rond: Nov. 22,1877. 

Are there not enough friends of popular stories 
in England to form a Society and print collec¬ 
tions like that of Bishop Callaway mentioned in 
your columns last week? It is very desirable 


to get at the Marchen of savages before they have 
any chance of learning European stories; and the 
opportunity will soon pass away. A. Land. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, December 1.—3 p.m. Physical: “The Telephone,” 
by Prof. Graham Bell. 

3 p.m. Saturday Popular Concort. 

Monday, December 3.-—2 p.m. Royal Institution : General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 r.M. Society of Arts : “ On the Manufacture of Paper,” 
by W. Arnot (Cantor Lecture). 

8 p.m. British Architects : “ On St. Albans Cathedral/' by 
J. Neale. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ** Creation and Providence,” by 
J. E. Howard. 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert. 

Tuesday, December 4.—8 i*.m. Civil Engineers : Renewed Dis¬ 
cussion on “ The Progress of Steam .Shipping.” 

6.30 p.m. Zoological: “ On Additions to the Menagerie in No¬ 
vember, 1877,” by the Secretary; “ Exhibition of and 
Remarks upon a Series of rare Eggs and Birds from 
Northern Siberia,” by H. Scebohm ; “On the Capturo 
of a Specimen of Risso’s Grampus at Sidlesham, near 
Chichester.” by H. Lee. 

8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ On some Babylonia n 
Antiquities presented by Lieut.-Colonel VV. F. Pri- 
deaux,” by W. St. C. Boscawcn ; “ Translation of certain 
Assyrian Report and Despatch Tablets,” by T. U. 
Pinches ; “ On tho Relations between Pasht and the 
Cat in Egypt.” by Hyde Clarke. 

Wednesday, December 5.-8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Tho 
Weak Points of the Elementary Education Code,” by 
the Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: ” The Exploration of the 
Roman Station at Templcborongh, near Rotherham,” 
by J. 1). Leader; “ The recently-discovered Roman 
Villa at Preston, near Brighton,” by Dr. Stevens. 

8 p.m. Microscopical. 

Thursday, December 6.-8 p.m. Linnean : “Observations on 
tho Genns Paudanus,” by S. 1. Bailey Balfour; “ On 
certain Organa of the Cidaridae,” by C. Stewart ; 
“ Notea on Mr. Crombie’a Paper * On the Lichens of 
the ChalUw+r Expedition,' ” by Dr. J. Stirton ; *' On 
Insects obtained by Dr. J. C. Ploem in Java,” by C. O. 
Waterhouse. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “On Gallium.’' by Prof. Odling; “On 
the Constitution of the Tcrpenes and of Camphor,” by 
Dr. Armstrong ; “On Potable Waters,” by Dr. Mills. 
Friday, December 7.— 8 p.m Philological : “ Additional Notes 
on Yorkshire Sheep-scoring,” and “On trie Ancient 
British Numerals,*’ by A. J, Ellis; “ On Gallows” by 
A. Metivier. 


SCIENCE. 

The Poetical Works of Beld-cd-din Zoheir of 
Egypt. With a Metrical English. Trans¬ 
lation, Notes, and Introduction. By E. 
H. Palmer, Lord Almoner’s Reader, and 
Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. Vol. II. 
Translation. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1877.) 

This sumptuous edition of the poems of Beha- 
ed-din Zoheir (of which we briefly noticed 
the first volume, containing the Arabic text, 
in the Academy, Oct. 7, 1876) is a very 
welcome addition to the small series of 
Eastern poets accessible to readers who are 
not Orientalists. By degrees the popular 
theory that the East cannot produce a true 
poet, or at least that no Eastern poem will 
bear translation, is being broken down. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has shown not only that it is 
possible for a Persian poem to contain some¬ 
thing besides Oriental imagery, but also 
that an English translation may convey a 
just idea of tho beauty of the original. We 
do not say that Professor Palmer has done 
as much for Arabic poetry. Beha-ed-din 
Zoheir is not a typical Arab poet, like the 
warrior singers who used to compete for 
prizes at the fair of Okadh, and were re¬ 
warded (according to the legend which 
Noldeke seeks to destroy) by the suspension 
of their poems in the sacred Kaabab. 
These old Arabs sang of other things than 
did Zoheir. Their poetry rings of the 
wild Bedawy life and the roaming of 
the desert. The wars of the tribes 
and the prowess of chieftains, the carry¬ 
ing off of “ gazelles ” with the forms 
of the bending willow and faces like 
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tbe full moon: such were the themes of 
their songs. But this Egyptian Zoheir lived 
in different times. The Arabs were no 
longer merely Arabians. They had met 
and conquered and mixed with many races, 
and had learnt new ways and a culture not 
their own. And to add a fresh element to 
a civilisation already complicated with the 
spoils of many nations, the Crusaders had 
introduced the habits of Western life, and 
Easterns began to know something of 
France and England. Zoheir lived in the 
thirteenth century, just when the great 
Saladin had left a vast empire for his kins¬ 
men to fight over. One of these, Es-Salih, 
a great-nephew of Saladin, was Zolieir’s 
patron, and the poet appears to have shown 
immense fidelity to him in his early misfor¬ 
tune. But since Es-Salih presently suc¬ 
ceeded to the government of Egypt and 
Syria, and his faithful servant accompanied 
him and enjoyed a considerable share of his 
gloiy, we may conclude that Zoheir was 
wise in his generation. The Court at Cairo 
was his home ; and there he wrote the 
numerous poems that were afterwards col¬ 
lected, and have now been put into an 
English dress by Mr. Palmer. 

El-Beha Zoheir is not a great poet. 
Those who look for the thoughtful vein 
of ’Omar Khayydm will be disappointed. 
There is nothing in this volume that will 
bear comparison with the quatrains of the 
Persian. El-Beha Zoheir is a writer of vers 
de sociele, and often exceedingly good vers de 
societe. He takes life, as a rule, in a comfort¬ 
able way, except when he has quarrelled with 
a mistress or offended a patron; and he 
spends his time in writing dedications and 
panegyrics to princes and love-songs to in¬ 
numerable fair friends ; or, if there is no 
prince or maiden to write to, he elaborates 
an elegant conceit to some friend who has 
called or has not called, or has gone a 
journey, or who by any means has offered a 
pretext for being assailed in verse. The 
largest class of his poems are, of course, the 
love-songs. European readers will imagine 
that these are mostly unpresentable, couched 
in fiery Oriental language, for which even a 
modern English poet has not yet quite pre¬ 
pared the popular taste. This is, however, 
a mistake. Zoheir’s love-songs are per¬ 
fectly decent. At times they show a refine¬ 
ment of feeling which one would scarcely 
expect in a Muslim of Cairo ; and, though it 
would be absurd to pretend that they are not 
usually sensual, at least they aro never 
coarse. To judge from the number and 
variety of these poems, Zoheir must have 
been of a very susceptible character; but it 
must be remembered that it is usual for 
Eastern poets to address a male friend in the 
most extravagant language of love, and in 
the feminine gender. Many of these love- 
songs are pretty, and some are really beauti¬ 
ful. Tbe long series of panegyrics is apt to 
prove tedious. Yet among these are some 
fine thoughts, and in most there is a dignity 
of language which contrasts effectively with 
the supple grace of the lighter pieces. Then 
we find humorous poems in profusion. The 
drinking-songs are the best: in them the 
poet evidently writes from his heart. But 
the ordinary ten-line joke of El-Beha is 
hardly worth translating. In tho ori¬ 


ginal it is generally an ingenious play upon 
words, for which Arnbic offers wonderful 
facilities ; bni in English it is stupid. An¬ 
other source of irritation to tho reader was 
also a source of irritation to the poet. 
Zoheir seems to have been constantly plagued 
with “ bores ” and “ mentors,” but his 
sufferings should be generally and vaguely 
offered to our sympathy, not inflicted upon 
us in all their entirety ; there are far too 
many lines to record the author’s detestation 
of the men who lectured him on his immo¬ 
rality or laughed at him for being love-sick. 

But, though there is much rubbish in the 
collection, there is enough of real worth to 
make the book pleasant reading; and there 
are three or four real gems. And in all 
there is that exquisite finish of which Arabic 
poetry is susceptible in so rare a degree. 
The form is almost always beautiful, be the 
thought what it may. But this, of course, 
can only be fully appreciated by Orientalists. 

And this brings us to the translation. It 
is excellently well done. Mr. Palmer has 
tried to imitate the fall of the original in 
his selection of the English metre for the 
various pieces, and thus contrives to convey 
a faint idea of the graceful flow of the Arabic. 
If at times he admits some ugly lines, at 
others ho is singularly happy in his mode 
of turning the Egyptian poet’s thought 
into a form comprehensible to ordinary 
Westerns ; and if he is somewhat free in 
his renderings, ho has at least escaped 
that dulness which is the too common 
attribute of literal versions. It is a pity 
that he has obliterated to so largo an ex¬ 
tent the Eastern colouring of the poems, 
and substituted European images and 
phrases. But it is to be feared that for the 
popularity of Zoheir it is best as it is ; for 
the language of the Arabian Nights is not 
commonly understood or appreciated. 

Altogether the inside of the book is 
worthy of the beautiful arabesque binding 
that rejoices the eye of the lover of Arab 
art. Stanley Lane Poole. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

During the late Arctic Expedition, a thick bed 
of lignite was found near the winter-quarters of 
H.M.S. Discover!/, in what has bpen called “ Dis¬ 
covery Harbour.’' This coal formsa bed from twenty- 
five to thirty feet in thickness, which rests uucon- 
forinablv upon the old unfossiliferous schists of 
Grinned Land. Above the lignite are certain 
black shales which contain vegetable remains; 
and, indeed, Captain Feildeu collected from these 
strata as many as twenty-five distinct species. 
These fossils have been critically examined by 
Prof. Jleer, of Zurich ; and the results of his ex¬ 
amination have been recently laid before the 
Geological Society of London. There is no ques¬ 
tion that the shales associated with this Arctic 
lignite are of Miocene age. 

Under the name of 1'intts Ftildeninna Dr. 
Ileer describes a new conifer allied to P. sir oh us. 
It is curious to note that I‘. nbies, which occurs 
among the specimens, did not exist in Europe 
during Miocene times. From its original home 
in the extreme north, in Grinned Land and in 
Spitsbergen, it extended southwards, and its 
remains are found in the Forest-bed of Nor¬ 
folk and in the interglacial lignites of some 
of the Swiss deposits. The only European 
species represented in the collection from Grinned 
Land which was not previously known from the 


Arctic zone is Ettingshausen’s Betuln Brongniarti. 
From the character of the plant-remains Dr. He« 
infers that the lignite of this locality represents 
an ancient peat-moss which must have been of 
wide extent, with reeds, sedges, birches, poplar, 
and certain conifers growing on its banks; while 
the higher and drier ground in the neighbourhood 
probably supported a growth of pines and tirs, 
with eims and hazel-bushes. The remains of 
water-lilies suggest the existence of a fresh-water 
lake in the old peat-moss, which must have 
remained unfrozen during a great part of the 
year. From the nature of this Miocene flora it is 
evident that the climatic conditions of Griimell 
Land must have been much less severe at the time 
when these plants flourished than at present. 
Animal life is represented, so far as we yet know, 
only by the remains of a beetle, which has been 
dedicated to Captain Feilden under the name of 
Carabites Feildenictnus. 

Few fossils are of more interest to the 
palaeontologist, or more suggestive to the student 
of evolution, than the famous Archaeopteryx 
which was discovered some twenty years age 
in the lithographic slates of Solenhofen. The 
only known specimen—and that but fragmentary 
—of this curious reptile-like bird was obtained by 
the authorities of the British Museum, for » very 
substantial consideration, from Dr. Haeherlein, of 
Pappenheim. A few months ago, a second speci¬ 
men of the rare fossil was found at Pappenheim, 
and passed into the hands of Herr Ernst Haeber- 
lein, the son of the late doctor from whom our 
specimen was obtained. Taken at first for s 
pterodactyle, the fossil was soon found to be an 
archaeopteryx, more perfect, indeed, than that of 
the British Museum, and being especially valuable 
for the bones of the skull, which were wanting in 
the English specimen. It was at first offered for 
25,710 marks to the Munich Museum, hut was not 
purchased. When, however, it was discovered 
that tbe fossil was so exceedingly well-preserved, 
the price was raised to 30,000 marks. German 
naturalists feared that at this very high value it 
would be lost to the Fatherland, and might pro¬ 
bably come over to this country to take its place 
by the side of tbe earlier-discovered specimen. 
We learn, however, from the ‘‘Unterhaltungsblatt" 
of the Neue Frankfurter Presse (Nov. 8, 187/), 
that Dr. Otto Volger has secured the 
specimen on behalf of the Freie Deutsche 
Hochstift, and that it is now in Frankfurt. At 
the recent meeting of German naturalists in 
Munich Dr. Volger’s patriotism was warmly 
acknowledged. 

So numerous are the industrial uses of the 
various salts of potasb that enormous commercial 
value attaches to those saline deposits which are 
extensively worked in the neighbourhood of Stass- 
fiirt and Leopoldshall, near Magdeburg. Explo¬ 
rations for deposits of a similar character have 
been extended in several directions around this 
centre; and an important discovery at Aschere- 
leben recently rewarded the speculative boring of 
the Continental Diamond Rock-Boring Company. 
The potash salts occur above the ordinary rock- 
salt of the red rocks; and the geological condi¬ 
tions of their occurrence have been well described 
by Herr F. Bischof. Another work on the sub¬ 
ject has, however, recently been written by Ilerr 
Oarl Ochsenius. This work, entitled Die Bildusg 
tier Sleinsalzlager und ihrer Mutterlaugensalx, 
has special reference to the deposit at Dotiglas- 
hall, near Egeln, which forms part of the “Egeln 
and Stassfurt potash-salt basin.'’ The saline de¬ 
posits beneath the North German plain *1*' 
Recording to the author, of enormous ex¬ 
tent, stretching, indeed, from Liineburjr » D “ 
Holstein eastwards to Iuowraclaw in Fosen, 
and southwards to beyond Stassfurt. As to then 
thickness, it is sufficient to remark that the bona? 
at Sperenberg penetrated to a depth of 1,-yJ 
metres without touching the bottom of the sa ■ 
The valuable potash-salts represent the motner- 
liquor of the sea-water from which the suhjacM 
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rock-salt had crystallised. Ochsenius argues in 
favour of the salt having been deposited in a puli' 
or arm of the sea, cut olF by a bar from the main 
body of salt water; evaporation was favoured by 
a warm climate, while dilution was prevented bv 
the fresh-water drainage of the neighbouring laud 
being but small. 

A painstaking examination of some of the 
olivine-rocks of Nassau has been undertaken by 
IIerr Oebbcke, who has published a dissertation, 
entitled Fin Beitray zur Kenntniss des Fahiopik- 
rits uiul seiner Unncandlunysproducte. It con¬ 
tains some general remarks on olivine-rocks and 
their distribution, followed by the results of a 
petropraphical, chemical, and microscopic study 
of two of these rocks from near Dilleuburg. The 
olivine-rock of the Schwarze Steine, near Wallen- 
fels, forms a hill which rises to a height of 514 
metres above sea-level. It is a dark - green 
p ilaeopierite, consisting of au olivine rich in 
lime, of a mica, chrome-diopside, hyperstheno, 
and magnetite. A similar palaeopicrite forms the 
rock of the old nickel-mine called Iltille Gottes. 
In both cases the rock contains serpentine, which 
has been formed, ns nsual, by the alteration of 
olivine. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Dr. Dawson, 
the Principal of Me (till University, at Montreal, 
published a work, entitled Arc/iaia, in which he 
sought to interpret the Mosaic cosmogony by the 
ligrht of modern science. In recently preparing 
another edition of this work he has so largely 
added and revised, in order to bring it into har¬ 
mony with the present state of science, that it is 
essentially a new book; aud lie has been led to 
give it another title, more clearly indicating its 
character and scope. It is, therefore, now issued 
under the title of The Origin of the IDorld accord- 
iny to llevelation and Science (Iloddor and 
Stoughton). Principal Dawson’s wide range of 
scientific acquirements, his learning ns a Biblical 
student, the ingenuity of many of bis ar¬ 
guments, and his pleasant style of writing, 
combine to make this work one of the best of its 
class. It may be fairly doubted, however, whether 
niauy of the author's g-eological brethren will care 
to follow him into the verbal criticisms on which 
so much of the argument is necessarily founded. 
He of course throws the literal-day hypothesis to 
the winds, and regards the Mosaic *• days ’’ as 
great cosmieal periods ; but when he attempts to 
neatly parallel these Biblical aeons with definite 
stages in the earth's history, he undertakes a task 
which sorely taxes a man’s ingenuity. While 
freely admitting the necessity of long periods of 
pre-human time, he still refuses to accept the 
modern evidence of the great antiquity of man, 
and is content to full back upon the Biblical 
chronology as bis standard of the duration of man 
upon the earth. As to the doctrines of evolution, 
which have made such progress since the tirst 
appearance of Archaia, Principal Dawson per¬ 
sistently refuses to look upon them with the 
slightest favour, and loses no opportunity of 
raising his voice against “this current of crude 
and rnsh hypothesis." 


METEOROLOGY. 

ATeteoroloyy of India. —The first Report on the 
Meteorology of India taken as a whole, and in¬ 
cluding Burmah and Ceylon, has just appeared, 
and refers to tho year 1875. It forms a stately' 
volume of “97 pp. in royal quarto, and is a worthy 
compeer of the magnificent publications of the 
Indian Geological Survey. It leads oil'with what 
is very necessary for European readers — a 
thoroughly comprehensive sketch of the physical 
geography of the Indian peninsula. Then follows 
a precise description of all the existing stations, 
and an account of the methods adopted for the 
discussion of the respective elements. The 
greatest pains have been taken to render the 
stations fairly comparable as regards their equip¬ 
ment ; and Mr. Blanford, aided by Mr. F. 


Chambers, Mr. Elliott, and others, has been 
indefatigable in comparing the barometers, while 
tlie labours of the Great Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey have enabled the inspectors to determine 
the levels of the ditl'ereut stations. The 
stations from whence abstracts of returns are 
published are nearly ninety in number, and for 
five observatories—Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Lucknow, and Nngpoor—the observations are 
given in e.rtrnso. The whole is illustrated by 
twelve charts, giving the monthly distribution 
of pressure, temperature, and resultant wind, 
for the entire area under consideration. Ac¬ 
companying the Report we receive Part I. of 
the Indian Meteorological Memoirs, a publication 
uniform in size with the Report. It contains j 
three papers, all by Mr. Blanford—viz., “On the . 
Winds of Calcutta," “ The Climate of Yarkand ; 
and Ka.-hcar," and “ On the Diurnal Variations of i 
the Barometer at Simla.” 

Meteoroloyy of Australia. —We ltavo already' 

( Academy, August 5, 1*7C>) noticed Mr. Charles 
Todd's Handbook for South Australia, and the 
Austrian Journal i'or October 1 contains a most 
careful analysis of its contents, as far as regards 
meteorology, from the pen of Dr. Ilann. W e 
find in Petermann's Mittheilunyen for July last 
a paper on the same subject by Dr. Jung, 
formerly Inspector of Schools for the colony. As 
regards West Australia we have to hail the ap¬ 
pearance of the first Report on the Meteorology of 
the Colony, prepared by Dr. Malcolm Eraser, the 
Surveyor-General. In this first year the detailed 
observations are only for one station, Perth, the 
wind being obtained from the Harbour Office, 
Fremantle. In addition some results are given 
i'or Poiut King in King George's Sound. Dr. 
Fraser, however, hopes to extend bis system to 
additional stations ere long. 

Meteorology of the Mauritius. —Mr. Melilrum's 
Report for 1870 has just come to hand, and we learn 
from it that he is still in great difficulties as to 
water, ior the roof of tho Observatory is not 
water-tight, and the building is Hooded during 
heavy rains, owing to delects in drainage. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the Government will 
render this most important station thoroughly ; 
eliective. The Report, as usual, gives a good 
account of scientific work done. 

Climate of Chili. —In the Austrian Journal for I 
October 5, Dr. Ilann gives a most careful paper on 
the climate of Chili, based partly on the Anuario 
of the Central Meteorological Oilice of Santiago, 
by Senor Vergara, which Dr. Ilann characterises 
as tlie most complete meteorological Report ever 
published by any country in America, not except¬ 
ing the United States. These returns are supple¬ 
mented by means for Valdivia taken from the | 
Berlin Annalen der Hydrographic, and by 
extracts from a woric by A. Pissis ( (leoyrafia j 
Fisikii de la Republica dr Chile : Paris, 1875); i 
and, finally, by extracts from a paper in tlie i 
Annuls of the University of Chile for 1874, being 
a Report of the Commission of Exploration of 
Patagonia and the adjacent Archipelago. 

Forest Meteorology. —Dr. Miittrich, chief of 
the Forest Academy of Xeustadt Eberswalde, 
has published his second Report on the forest 
meteorology of Prussia. The number of observ¬ 
ing stations is now eleven ; but temporary inter¬ 
ruptions in tlie readings have occurred at several 
of the stations during the year. The form of the 
Report is similar to that of its predecessor, and it 
deals successively with pressure, temperature of 
air and soil, humidity, evaporation and rainfall, 
clouds, wind, and observations on animal and 
vegetable life. 

AyricuJtural Meteorology. —Dr. Lorenz, of 
Vienna, has published, in the form of a pamphlet, 
Leber Bedeutuny und Vertretuny der Land und 
Forst-irirthschaft/ichen Metcoroloyie, a vigorous 
appeal to meteorologists in general to urge on the 
forthcoming Meteorological Congress at Rome 


tlie serious consideration of Agricultural Meteoro¬ 
logy, which, he says, has bceu systematically dis¬ 
regarded at Leipzig and Vienna ; while successive 
Statistical Congresses have persistently, hut fruit¬ 
lessly, insisted on its importance. Tlie subject 
was considered at some length at tlie recent meet¬ 
ing of the latter Congress at Pesth in 1*70, 
and the President, M. von Semenow, head of 
the Statistical Bureau in Russia, aud Dr. 
Schenzl, of Pesth, brought forward a formal 
Report on tlie subject. They say fairly enough 
that no one will do tlie work ; the meteorologists 
will not, and the agriculturists cannot, conduct 
tho necessary enquiries. 

Humidity and Cloud in Spain.—Dr. G. Ilell- 
mann has published in the Dutch Jahrbuch for 
1870 a paper on “ The Distribution of Humidity 
and of Cloud over tlie Spanish Peninsula," based 
on all the observations which were accessible to 
him. As regards cloud, the only investigation of 
a similar nature which has yet appeared is that by 
Wild, in tlie Itepertoriion fur Metcoroloyie, 
vols. ii. and iv., which refers to Russia. Dr. 
Hellmann deserves great credit for this attempt 
to deal witli tlie meteorology of the entire penin¬ 
sula and of the Azores, ike.., inasmuch as tlie region 
presents great interest, owing to the contrasts in 
physical geography by which it is characterised. 

The Use of the Aneroid in Surveying. —Captain 
L. Neuinever, of tlie Bavarian army, has pub¬ 
lished in Carl's R-pertorium fur l'hystk a paper 
on the use of the aneroid in running sections. lie 
states that from figures given by Lament in his 
Annalen for several mountain-heights tlie follow¬ 
ing nmy be taken as the probable error in a 
barometrical determination of heights in a flat 
country:— 

Distance between Frobflble Error 

tlie stations in lleiabt 

IS kilometres 7 metres 


38 „ 15 „ 

58 „ 23 „ 

78 „ 31 ,, 

In mountainous districts the errors are more 
serious, owing to vertical currents in the 
atmosphere. Capt. Xeumeyer, however, gives 
numerous examples of sections run in Bavaria by 
means of the aneroid, and comes to the conclusion 
that the instrument may well ire trusted for such 
work if certain precautions wiiich lie has pointed 
out be observed. lie lias published a set of 
tables for tlie use of surveyors in such determina¬ 
tions ( Hiilfstafeln fiir Barometrische Hohen- 
messunyeu (Munich: Oldenbourg). 

The Mechanical and General Motions of the 
Atmosphere. —Tho United States Const Survey, 
under Mr. Patterson, lias begun active work 
again, and has published “ for tile use of the Coast 
Pilots ”(!) a most elaborate paper by Mr. Ferrel, 
being the first part of a mathematical investiga¬ 
tion iuto tho general laws of tho atmosphere, in 
order, if possible, to determine the origin and laws 
of tho disturbances which afiect it. The pa per is 
mainly a revised reprint of some of Mr. Petrel's 
papers published some twenty years back hi the 
Mathematical Monthly. 


PHILOLOGY. 


We have read Lucian Muller's short biography 
of Friedrich Ritschl ( Friedrich ltitschl, eine 
unseenschaft/iche biographic. Berlin : Calvary) 
with natural interest and attention, but with 
disappointment. This pamphlet, written, ae the 
author states, in a few days, contains a number 
of sensible and interesting remarks thrown out 
without any great regard for composition or 
literary form, and mingled with controversial mat¬ 
ter which would have been better omitted; but 
readers who were already familiar with Ritschi’s 
works will find very little in it of new informa¬ 
tion or of original criticism. 

Tni; most important article in the last number 
of the Philuloyus (vol. xxxvi., part 4) is a mis¬ 
cellaneous paper by Gorres on some of the his- 
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torians of tho late Roman Empire. This includes 
discussions on Eusebius and I .acton tins, on 
Capitolinus, and on the Diocletian division of the 
provinces in tho year 207. The section on 
Eusebius and Lactantius is concerned (1) with 
tho date of tho Dc mortibus persccutorum\ (2) the 
account jriven by these authors of the relations 
bjtween Maximin II. and the Christians in the 
years 311—313; (3) with the character which 
they gave of Maximin II. Langen continues his 
notes on Cornilicius, and Kallenberg bis disserta¬ 
tion on the sources of our histories of the wars of 
the Diadochi. Hanz W’irz has a suggestive paper 
on the imitations of Cicero, Sallust, Livy and 
Tacitus to bo found in Arnmian. In the “ Jahres- 
bericlit”at the end of the volume, Capelle gives 
an account of recent works on Homeric syntax. 

Dr. Burnell's edition of the Sambitopanishad- 
brahmana is printed, and copies of it will soon 
arrive in England. There now remains the 
Sbarfvimsabrabmana only, and we shall then 
possess editions of all the Brahruanas of the Sama- 
veda, the very existence of which was doubted 
not long ago. 

The Pratisakhva of the Sama-veda, discovered 
by the same indefatigable scholar, does not go 
beyond the Sawhita of the Sama-veda, its chief 
object being to show how the Sawihita text rests 
on the eventual basis of the Pada text. 

Dr. Boehtlingk has published a new edition 
of his Sanskrit Chrcstomathiu. It is almost com¬ 
pletely a new work, and wo hope soon to give a 
fuller account of it. Wo notice in the preface 
the announcement of a new Sanskrit Dictionary. 
It will contain all the words which are given in 
tho great Thesaurus, but it will not repeat the 
references which are to be found there. Only for 
now words, of which this Dictionary will contain 
many, references will be added, as well as in the 
case of words which in the old Dictionary had to 
be left without their proper credentials, or which 
had to be given there ns resting on the authority 
of native dictionaries only. In this manner the 
new work will be both a new edition and a sup¬ 
plement to tho old Dictionary. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Biblical AnciiAF.or.ouY.—( Tuesday , 
Eovembrr 8.) 

Du. S. Birch. President, in the Chair. Tho Presi¬ 
dent announced the severe loss the Society had re¬ 
ceived in the death of the kite W. II. Pox Talbot, 
F.U.S., one of tho founders of the Society, and one of 
its most, liberal supporters. Tito following papers 
were read :—“ Notes on certain Cypriote Inscriptions," 
by Isaac H. Hall. In this paper the author presented 
the results of an examination by himself of all the 
principal Cypriote inscriptions in the museums of 
Europo and America. The conclusions arrived at 
were that generally these had been faithfully rendered, 
blit that in some instances the imperfection of the 
original characters had introduced an element of un¬ 
certainty into the translations givon of them, and 
therefore Mr. Hall in several cases offered a variant 
reading as the more probable one. Tho chief Cypriote 
texts described in detail were: 1. Tho Bilingual of 
the I.ouvre ; 2. The Bronze Tablet of Dali; 3. The 
Bilingual of the British Museum; 4. The cave in¬ 
scriptions of Alonia ton episcopal!; 5. An unpub¬ 
lished text in th« British Museum; 6. The Archer 
Inscription ill tho same; 7. The Cesnola collection in 
Now York.—“On a Cypriote Inscription now in the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople," by Dr. 
1‘aul Sehroier. This interesting inscription consists 
of two lines of Cypriote text, tho first containing 
twenty-six and the second twenty-three letters. It 
occurs on a quadrangular marblo block, which was 
evidently at some period brought from Cyprus. The 
inscription is not intact, having been in many places 
seriously dofuced, but the general sense is easy to 
understand. It records tho donation of some object, 
possibly a statue or altar, to the goddess Aphrodite 
by Nikokles, King of Paphos, the last prie6t-monareh 
of that city. The remainder of the paper was 
occupied by a summary of tho life and tragic death 


of king Nikokles as related by the Greek authors 
Diodorus Siculus and Polyaenus. and by an analysis 
of soveral obscure points in the inscription itself. 


Linnean Society. —( Thursday , Eovember 13.) 

Da. Gwyh Jeffreys, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
Dr. Trimen exhibited specimens of Boswellia Cartcrii, 
Birdw. (tbliago and branches), and B. Carlerii. Birdw. 
(in flower). They were gathered in October last by 
Mr. J. Collins from the trees planted at Aden, near 
the tanks. Dr. Trimen made some observations on 
the variability of t'nc foliage of B' suvllia, and ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that B. Bhau Dajiana, Birdw., was 
not specifically separable from B. Carlerii. B. Frcrrana 
in its wild stato is confined to Somali-land, where 
it was recently collected by Hildebrandt. It affords the 
fragrant true resin called “Luban Meyti,” which 
Hanbury considered to bo the African “Eiemi; ” this is 
much chewed by Orientals, but raroly imported into 
England. B. Cartcrii yields the well-known “ Oli- 
banuni,” or “Frankincense,” and grows wild both ill 
Somali-land and on the south-west coast of Arabia.— 
Mr. J. .Tenner Weir called attention to a case of Alpine 
butterflies, caught from 8,000 to 9,000 ft. altitude, 
and interesting from their similarity to, though 
not spi.cific.ally identical with, those obtained by 
tho naturalists of the Polar Expedition. — Three 
papers on the Arctic Fauna followed :—1. “ Report 
on the Insecta, including Arachnida, collected 
by Capt. Feiklen and Mr. Hart during the recent 
Arctic Expedition,” by R. McLachlan. It seems there 
were obtained of Hymenoptera, 3; Coleoptera, l ; 
Lepidoptera. 13; Iliptera, 13; Hemiptera, 1 ; Mallo- 
phngn, 7; Collemboia, 3; Araneida, G; and of Aca- 
rida, 6 species—namely, a total of 57 species. Bearing 
in mind that these are from localities between 78° and 
83° N. lat., that among them are thirty-five specimens 
of gaily-coloured butterflies and two species of humble- 
bees. it becomes evident that tho insect fauna of this 
so-called “ Land of Desolation ” is, after all, not so 
meagre as was anticipated. The paucity of beetles and 
abundaneo of butterflies are striking features. From 
the variety in certain well-known species, Mr. 
McLachlan suspects they represent a local fauna, 
and he regards the latter as having evident affin¬ 
ity to the Lapland fauna, inclining to think that both 
are but lingering remnants of a former extensive 
circumpolar fauna.—2. “ Preliminary Notice on the 
Surface-Fauna of the Arctic Seas ns observed in the 
reeont Arctic Expedition," by Dr. Edw. L. Moss 
(late Surgeon H.M.S. .//<»•/). Tho author observes 
that the seas north of the Greenland settlements are 
subject to such varying conditions at different seasons 
of the year that, their surface-fauna cannot bo sup¬ 
posed to bo very constant. Nevertheless, judging 
from what fell under his observation during tile 
voyage, he divides the watery area into three zoologi¬ 
cal regions ;—(it) a district in tho latitude of Melville 
Bay temporarily monopolised by infusorian 1\ ridiara ; 
(i) a north water-region inhabited by pteropods, 
aberrant tmiicates and hydrozoa; and (c) a sub- 
glacial region comparatively lifeless so far as sea-sur¬ 
face is concerned.—3. “On tho Annelids of tho 
British North Polar Expedition (1875-G),” by Dr. 
W. C. McIntosh. This collection, dredged between 
70” and S3” N., was not so rich in numbers or species as 
that procured by tho storeship Valorous in Davis 
Straits, but some eight species were obtained which 
wero not among the latter's collection. None are new ; 
but, notwithstanding, they help to render clear the 
geographical distribution of the mnrine worms, so far 
as respects the circumpolar area. 

Fiiymc.u. Society.- -(Salt'clay, Eorcmbtr 17.) 

Tin. Stone, V.P., in the Chair. Prof. G. C. Foster 
described and exhibited a very simple form of abso¬ 
lute electrometer, which acts on the sune principle as 
Sir W. Thomson’s trap-door form of apparatus, but 
can be constructed at a very moderate cost. To one 
arm of a balance is suspended, by silk fibres, a zinc 
disc which hangs horizontally in tho piano of a sheet 
of the same metal forming a guard-plate ; aud at a 
distance of about one inch below is a fiat sheet of zinc, 
also horizontal. An electrical connexion is formed 
between tie- guard-plate and suspended disc by a 
bridge of very fine wire. Tile method of using the 
apparatus to determine tho potential required for a 
spark to pass from a Holtz machine through varying 
thicknesses of air was explained. When the balance 
has been accurately counterpoised, an excess weight— 


say one gramme—is introduced into the scale pan, and 
the guard-plate and the lower attracting plate, as w.H 
as tho two knobs of a spark-measurer, are connected 
with the conductors of tho machine. If this be now 
set in action, and the knobs of the spark-measurer !■■ 
gradually separated, a point will be reached at which 
tho attraction upon the suspended disc just ovoreonua 
the excess weight in the balance-pan. The length of 
spark for which this occurs can now be read off’. T;., 
difference of potential causing the spark is given by 

the formula - .'8 E, where a is the rad ; us of th- 

a 

attracted disc, c its distance from the attracting 
plate, and F tho force of attraction in djne». 
In the apparatus exhibited a had the value 
5*195 c.m., aud e the value 24 c.m., -whence, if 
w bo the excess weight in grammes—so that F = 981 *r 
—the difference of potential becomes 39\/tt\ The 
proper action of the apparatus depends essentially 
upon tho attracted disc being accurately in the same 
plane with the guard-plate. To facilitate this al- 
justment, each of the silk fibres by which the disc 
is suspended is attached to a screw by which it can 
bo separately raised or lowered ; and by means of 
another screw the small brass plate holding the sus¬ 
pending screws can be raised or lowered as a who!--. 
A few numerical results wero given to illustrate the 
action of tho apparatus. These were taken from n 
set of experiments in which the difference of potential 
needed to produce sparks in air between two equal 
brass spheres of 2*61 c.m. radius was measured. Th* 
following are the results for a few of the shortest an ! 


longost sparks measured :— 


Length of 

Difference of 

Mean Electrical 

Spark 

Potential 

Force 

c.m. 



0-1325 

17-4 

131 

0-1825 

20-4 

117 

0-237 

• 24-6 

104 

0-68 

G20 

93 

071 

65-2 

92 

0-74 

68-7 

93 


Royal Asiatic Society. — (Monday, November 19.) 
James Fergosson, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
A paper contributed by Captain Forbes, “On the 
Connexion of the Mons of Pegu with tbo Koles ot 
Central India,” was read, in which the writer contro¬ 
verted at some length the views which had been 
advanced on this subject by Dr. Mason and Sir 
Arthur Phayre, and expressed a decided opinion on 
his own part that what we now know of the languages 
of these peoples does not confirm tho idea of any race- 
connexion botwoen them.—The Rev. S. Beal then 
brought before the notice of the meeting the interest¬ 
ing fact that ho had discovered among the books of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka sent from Japan to the Iudi.i 
Offico a version of the Sankhva Karika of Kapihi¬ 
lt is called “ The Seventy Golden Shaster," and is said 
in the Bhashya or Commentary to have been revealed 
by Kapila to Asuri; and, finally, to hive comedown to 
Ishwara Krishna, whose aphorisms agree in a marked 
manner with the Sanskrit. 


Zoological Society. —( Tuesday , November 20.) 
Prof. Flower, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. The 
secretary read a Report on the additions that had been 
made to the society’s menagerie during tho month of 
October, 1877, and called special attention to a 
Layard's flying squirrol (Sciuroptcrus Layardi). pro* 
sented by Sir Charles Peter Bayard, October 8. and 
to a pair of East African buffaloes (Bubalus wquiW' 
iialis ), purchased October 27.—Mr. Howard Saunders 
exhibited a specimen of the rare Aleutian tern (Stern*: 
alcutica) from Alaska, and made remarks upon its in¬ 
termediate position between typical Sterna and tilt- 
group of sooty terns (Ouychoprion ).—A communica¬ 
tion was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, con¬ 
taining an account of a collection of birds made by 
Mr. A. H. Everett in the island of Zebu, Philip¬ 
pines. Six new species were found in this collection, 
and were named Oriohis ass i mil is, PhyUornis 
pen n is , Zosterops Everetti , Prionochilus quadricolor . 
Turnix nigrc&ccns , and Mcgapodiu* pusiHus. Three 
communications were read from Dr. 0. Finsch. I • 
first contained a Report on a collection of birds ma c 
at Eua, Friendly Islands, by Mr. F. Iliibner, whit 
had increased our knowledge of the avifunna of 
from four to twenty-four species. The second con- 
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tained a description of 8 collection of birds made on 
the island of Ponape, Eastern Carolinas, by Mr. J. 
Kubary. The total number of species known at pre¬ 
sent from PonapA was statod to be twentv-nine, of 
which seven were peculiar to the island. The third 
contained a list of the birds obtained at Ninafou 
Island, in the Pacific, by Mr. F. Hubner. This col¬ 
lection raised the numbor of the known birds of this 
island from one to twenty.—Prof. Garrod read notes 
on the Taenia of the rhinoceros of the Sunderbunds 
(Plagiotaenia gigantca ); on the anatomy of the 
Chinese water deer (Hydropates inermis ); on the pos¬ 
sible cause of death in a young seal; and on the 
occurrence of a gall-bladder in certain species of 
parrots.—Mr. Howard Saunders read a paper on the 
L'lridae collected during the voyage of U.M.8. 
Challenger, which comprise nine species of Stcmae, 
five of Larinae, and three of Stercorarinac, altogether 
seventeen species, represented by forty-seven speci¬ 
mens; several of theso were very rare in museums, 
although none of them wore absolutely now to science. 
—A. communication was read from Ilr. A. B. Meyer, 
containing some additional proofs of the fact that the 
red Eclecli are the females of the groon specios of that 
genus.—A paper was read by Mr. G. French Angas, 
containing notes on Helix seputchralis of Ferrusac 
and its allies, with descriptions of two new species. 


Boyal Society.— -(Thursday, November 22) 

Sin Joseph D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following paper was read:—“Remarks 
on the Attributes of the Germinal Particles of 
Bacteria, in Reply to I)r. Tyndall," by Dr. Burden 
.Sanderson. 


FINE ART. 

THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

A Winter Exhibition of cabinet pictures in oil, 
the eleventh of the series, opened to the public at 
the Dudley Gallery on November 20. The general 
character of these displays is pretty well understood 
now: the artists, as a class, mean little, but what 
they mean is put before us from a reasonably ar¬ 
tistic point of view. On the present occasion there 
are very few things to command special attention ; 
these few are fairly enough distributed among 
the several branches of the exhibition, and may 
)»,■ classed as one sculptural work, live tigure- 
paintings, and one landscape. 

The sculptural work. Lisente, Terra-Cotta S/atu- 
ette, by M. Dalou, is altogether exquisite; a 
plump and pretty lady of the gallant times of 
Louis Quinze, seated easily on her cushioned 
diair, and reading a volume which, from the 
smiling gusto in her face, we may conjecture to 
be one of those romances of the period in which 
levity of morals covered itself in no garb heavier 
than that of wit. So simple and graceful a sub¬ 
ject could not be treated with more appropriate¬ 
ness, or more entire sense of ensemble, to which all 
the unforced and agreeable details conduce. M. 
Dalcu is in fact unsurpassed, and almost unap¬ 
proached, in work of this kind. The leading 
painters of figure-subjects are Messrs. Napier 
llemy, Pettie, Watts, and Pickering, and Miss 
Margaret Hooper; the landscape to which we re¬ 
ferred above is a garden-piece with figures by 
Mr. Alma-Tadema. Mr. Hemy’s subject, though 
out of his usual line, is treated with much 
efficiency. It is named Corpus Christi ; and re¬ 
presents the procession on the great feast-day just 
visible at the upper angle of a street in a German 
town of the early sixteenth century, with the in¬ 
habitants devoutly awaiting its passage. Mr. 
llemy shows himself here not unmindful of the 
style of the great master in all such subject-matter, 
]5 iron Leys, modified by something that is more 
distinctive of Mr. Burne Jones or Mr. Donaldson. 
The lights and darks of the street-scone are potent. 
At the left hand of the roadway kneels a sub¬ 
stantial burgher; at the right hand three women 
with church-tapers; in the centre is the principal 
group, a lordly gentleman of middle-age who is 
just occupied in lighting his taper from one held 
by his boyish son or page, while his wife scatters 


with a lavish hand roses and other flowers over 
the pavement. Something more should hare been 
done with the lady's face : it is the chief object in 
the picture, and one can discern that the artist 
relies upon it to produce au elfect of graciousness 
and beauty which it falls short of in fact. How¬ 
ever, the general management of the subject is 
decidedly painterlike and picturesque. Disbanded, 
by Mr. Pettie, is a single figure of a Highlander, 
ainted dashingly, yet at the same time discreetly: 
e is returning home, we may surmise, after the 
final rout of Oulloden, and, as he crosses the hill¬ 
side, white with its slush of snow, he keeps a wary 
look-out, and fingers bia pistols, which, with targe, 
musket, and other weapons, make a bristling show 
of defence. Mr. Watts's contribution, Bessie, is 
not of much account in itself, though its qualities 
of art are such ns could only have proceeded from 
a hand of great accomplishment, capable of far 
higher things. This is a moderate-sized full- 
length figure of a servant-maid, with a pleasant but 
rather indefinitely moulded face and an ample 
chin, standing at a door with a cup of tea: 
her pink dress and white apron are the principal 
items in the colouring. The Cadmus ani Har- 
monia of Mr. Picl ering brings us back to the style 
associated with the name of Mr. Burne Jones. A 
triplet from Ovid's Metamorphosis is quoted to 
this picture of woman and serpeut. 

11 With lambent tongue he kissed her patient face, 
Crept in her bosom as his dwelling-place, 

Entwined her neck, and shared tile loved embrace.” 

The face of Harmonia is well conceived as ex¬ 
pressing distress unmingled with fear, as the 
snake winds with lithe and close but not com¬ 
pressing folds around her fair naked body ; the 
arms are a little stinted in development, in com¬ 
parison with the other forms. The tints are 
Binooth, broad-spaced, and rather dusky; the 
general feeling praiseworthy. From the Grecian 
mythology as treated by Mr. Pickering we pass to 
the Scandinavian in the picture of Miss Hooper— 
The Sleep of Bri/nhild —the daughter of Odin in 
her spellbound sleep in the ball of Ilindfell, 
girdled with fire. This is a serious and remark¬ 
able effort, undertaken with reflection and dili¬ 
gence, and painted with great precision, and a re¬ 
solution to do justice to every element in the 
representation. The stylo'approaches largeness, of 
a rather German typo, as was natural; the colour 
is carefully varied and worked out, but not to a 
result that can be said to indicate a true colourist 
sense: the drapery is, perhaps, the best point of 
executive treatment. Vast in mould, the martial 
maiden sleeps in full panoply ; her hands unfortu¬ 
nately do not correspond with the general scale of 
her person—they lack power and skill of surface- 
painting. Of Mr. Tadema’s Kitchen-Garden in a 
Roman villa we might say a great deal, were we to 
endeavour to go through its qualities of admirable 
perception and masterly realisation: this, how¬ 
ever, we shall not attempt, but may bs content 
with calling it a small chef-d’oeuvre in that line of 
excellence wherein this painter so exceptionally 
shines forth. The colour is of a greyish tendency, 
but in a high degree sunny, soft, and brilliant. 

We shall not enter into precise detail regarding 
the remaining works, but only name several of 
the artists who deserve attention. Some of these 
are of superior professional standing, such as 
Messrs. Small, Boughton, Hey wood Hardy, Henry 
Moore, Cecil Lawson, Fantin, Gregory, and Water- 
low, each of whom contributes something of de¬ 
cided mark, though not always of leading import¬ 
ance; also Messrs. Holl, Fildes, Robert and James 
Macbeth, Riviere, Oalthrop, Perugini, Lhermitte, 
Albert Goodwiu, Ilennessy, Aumonier, and T. 
Graham. Others whose works do more than 
average credit to the walls are Messrs. Weguelin, 
Scholderer, Holyoake, Nettleship, Thayer, F. E. 
Cox, Reid, Couldery, Fisher, Henry Goodwin, 
Meyer, Walter Horsley, Hunter, V. Davis, A. II. 
Marsh, Munn, Holloway, F. Walton, Ashton, 
Potter, and Percy Macquoid, Mrs. Staples, and 
Misses Kobsrwein and Alcott. A landscape by 


the late Mr. Raven has a melancholy interest, 
apart from its considerable pictorial merit. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


DA VINCIS STATUE OF FRANCESCO SFOBZA. 
Since writing last week on the hypothesis put 
forward by M. Courajod in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts respecting Leonardo da Vinci’s statue of 
Francesco Sforza, founded upon his discovery of 
a drawing at Munich, a somewhat curious and 
scarce old book has been placed in my hands, one 
of the illustrations of which also seems to bear 
some relation to this celebrated work. The book 
—or, more correctly, pamphlet—in question is 
entitled Sommario del/e Vile de’ Duchi di Milano. 
It was published in Venice in 1584, the dedication 
being dated 1574. It contains, as its title indi¬ 
cates, a short sketch or summary of the lives of 
the nine Dukes of Milan, from the infamous Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti to the miserable Francesco 
Sforza II. The text is written by a certain 
Scipion Barbuo Soncino, “ Doctor of Law and 
Gentleman of Padua,” of whom I cannot find any 
account, but the illustrations are the work of a 
known Italian engraver, Girolamo Porro, and are 
executed with considerable skill. They consist 
of full-length portraits of the various dukes placed 
in an architectural setting of very elaborate 
Renaissance design. Beneath each portrait is 
a small medallion apparently representing some 
event iu the life of the duke depicted above. 
Thus beneath the portraits of Gian Maria 
Visconti and Galeazzo Maria Sforza occur repre¬ 
sentations of their assassination ; beneath that of 
Lodovico Sforza (il Moro) comes his well-known 
badge of the mulberry-tree; while, strange to 
say, under that of Francesco Sforza is placed 
an equestrian statue raised on a pedestal. The 
design is so small that it is impossible to judge of 
its merits, but on comparing it with the drawing 
reproduced by Charles Blanc in his Histoire des 
Peintres, and also in my Life of Leonardo, it is 
apparent that, so far as regards the position of 
the horse, the armour of the rider, the closed 
visor on his head, and the long plume flying back 
from his helmet, it corresponds pretty closely with 
that design, but not in the least with the one dis¬ 
covered by M. Courajod. 

It is certainly not likely that Porro, who was 
not born before 1520, could have seen the original 
monument of Leonardo, which was probably 
destroyed by this date, though not so early as was 
formerly supposed; but might he not have been 
acquainted with some representation of it, or have 
followed trustworthy information concerning its 
design ? At all events, it seems worth considering, 
when we find in an almost contemporary work the 
representation of an equestrian statue of Francesco 
Sforza tallying with a drawing known to be by 
Leonardo, whether we have not here a confirm¬ 
ation of this design being after all the one finally 
adopted by Leonardo for his great work. 

The book before described, in which this design 
occurs, belongs to Mr. J. O’Connell, a learned 
collector living in Dalstou, who kindly drew my 
attention to the little engraviug as referring, pro¬ 
bably, to the subject of my note last week, though 
he was not aware of the corroboration it meets 
with from its correspondence with the drawing 
given by Charles Blanc. 

Mary M. Heaton. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Dr. Sculiemann has brought the whole of his 
Hissarlik collection to London, and is at present 
engaged in arranging it for exhibition in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the British 
Museum is a small series of very beautiful gold 
ornaments found together in a tomb at Cyme in 
Aeolis, and resembling, in several instances, the 
well-known ornaments from Kertcli. The series 
includes two pairs of splendid earrings formed of 
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large discs, ornamented with filagree work, from 
which are suspended by line chains inverted pyra¬ 
mids, also covered with filagree work, and in 
some parts with enamel. Between the disc and 
the pyramid is a kneeling female figure draped. 
One of the necklaces is very elaborately enriched 
with filagree work. With these ornaments was 
found a gold statue of Alexander the Great, 
which naturally determines the date of this jewel¬ 
lery as not before his time, a result which would 
also be arrived at from what is already known of 
the characteristics of Greek jewellery. It cannot 
well be long after his time, and in all probability 
is contemporary with him. This new acquisition 
enriches considerably the now large collection of 
Greek goldsmiths' work to be seen in the British 
Museum. 

Among three pictures upon which Mr. John 
Smart, of the Royal Scottish Academy, is now 
engaged, a large landscape in the Valley of the 
Teith is to some extent a departure from the 
favourite subjects of this spirited and individual 
landscape-painter, and it will commend itself, we 
imagine, to a considerable public. Behind the 
meeting-place of wide country roads in the fore¬ 
ground there rises a tall, thinly-clad tree, on 
either side of which the distance extends into bare 
and mountainous laud, very far away, and plen- 
santly lighted just now bv a mild sunshine. In 
the foreground, in front of the tree which is the 
centre of the composition, hrown. red, and white 
cattle straggle wavwardlv. The whole landscape 
is one of calm effect and of clear and keen atmo¬ 
sphere. Mr. Smart has also in progress two moor¬ 
land landscapes of the immediately impressive 
kind with which his admirers are familiar. One 
is a landscape of storm: very black clouds passing 
over the moor and covering the sky save where, 
near the horizon, a rift of light crosses the picture. 
The other is a warm nnd sunnv picture, but of 
fitful weather, on a low moorland where water is 
lying abundantly. In both, herds of cattle give 
animation and movement to scenes in which the 
human figure has not been introduced. 

Ax art sale of unusual importance for Scotland, 
so far at least as regards the quantity of works of 
art offered at it, has recently been held in Edin¬ 
burgh, all the art property of the late Mr. James 
Drummond, who was for many years the Curator 
of the National Gallery of Scotland, having been 
disposed of thereat. Mr. Drummond was not the 
possessor of much valuablo work in painting by- 
brother artists or tho elder painters, but he left 
behind him a very great number of sketches of 
his own, executed long ago—many of them fully 
thirty years since—and representing parts of the 
old city of Edinburgh which since his pencil 
recorded them have finally disappeared. These 
went at very good prices, considering the often 
slight nature of the work. James Drummond 
was also the possessor of a very large miscellaneous 
collection of engravings, in which were repre¬ 
sented many of the more important pieces of the 
greatest masters; but these were, ns a rule, not in 
condition to recommend themselves to the con¬ 
noisseur. There were of course a good many ex¬ 
ceptions; but no very high prices were realised. 
Of the Albert Diirers, most went for insignificant 
prices, the highest sum reached being only (51. 
for an impression of Saint Jerome in his Chamber, 
Writing. Of prints after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lady Caroline Montagu Scott, The Girl with the 
Muff, reached hardly 11/. Some of the older 
portraits were of considerable value, and Mr. 
Drummond was the owner of an interesting col¬ 
lection of etchings by Geddes, an artist of pecu¬ 
liar skill, little appreciated out of Scotland. The 
Geddes etchings were most of them in fine con¬ 
dition and brilliant impressions. It will be within 
tha recollection of some of our readers that the 
plates of these etchings recently yielded a hundred 
or so of impressions published by 'an eminent 
Scotch firm. As even this later edition was 
rapidly taken up, it may bo imagined that the 
still rarer impressions of Geddes’ own time are 


sought for with great avidity north of the Tweed. 
The etchings of Geddes have also won great praise 
from a French critic. 

Tun Committee of tho Manchester School of 
Art have decided to hold in the spring and 
summer an Exhibition of Works of Art, consist¬ 
ing of pictures, sculpture, and all forms of art 
workmanship, the proceeds to be applied to the 
Building Fund for the new School of Art. A 
large and choice collection will be contributed 
from South Kensington, and the committee have 
already received promises of loans from private 
collections. 

A curious project for isolating the New 
National Gallery, Museum, and other contiguous 
buildings in Berlin, and creating a “Museum- 
island,” as it is called, entirely devoted to art and 
science, is considered in the Zeitschrift fiir bil- 
dende Kunst this month. It appears that the 
plan has been long in contemplation, having been 
projected first by the old King Friedrich Wil¬ 
helm IV. ; but there would seem to be great diffi¬ 
culty in carrying it out, owing to the other 
buildings, nnd especially the railway station, at 
present situated on the small peninsula formed by 
the waters of tho Spree. Several views of the 
enlarged and restored buildings according to TIerr 
Baurath Orth's plan are given. In tho same 
number Karl Brun describes and criticises the 


that the Prussian Minister of War, finding its 
deep fosses and ancient system of fortifications of 
little use in modern warfare, has offered to sell 
this encircling wall to the town, and that the 
town, on Us side, is willing to buy it in order that 
it may be levelled, and the space thus gained mav 
be made available for building purposes. The 
transaction, indeed, has only been delayed by the 
contracting parties being unable to come to 
an agreement respecting the money value 
of this legacy from antiquity. But mean¬ 
while such a storm of indignation has been 
raised by archaeologists and all those in¬ 
terested in the preservation of such an important 
historic monument that it is hoped that at all 
events some portions of the wall and certain of 
its gateways will be spared, though it seems that 
the increasing requirements of the town make it 
necessary that, in spite of its ancient associations 
and archaeological interest, the greater part of 
this tine old wall, which describes a semicircle of 
3,800 yards, should be pulled down. It seems 
strange that no plan can be found to admit ol the 
growth of the town and yet to preserve its 
ancient ramparts. 

A chapter entitled “ Les Origines de la 
Faience de Delft,” taken from M. Ilenrv Ilavnrd's 
new work on the history of Delft Faieuce, was 
given in L'Art last week with numerous illustra¬ 


beautiful fresco paintings by Luini that adorn the 
walls of S. Maurizio in Milan. These are barely 
mentioned by Vasari, although they are in reality 
among Luiui's richest and latest works. It is 
strange how little is known of the history of this 
enchanting painter, who was possessed by the in¬ 
spired spirit of Leonardo more perhaps than any 
other of his pupils. Even the year of his death 
is not certain, and dates are very sparingly scat¬ 
tered in his life. The date of LVK) as regarding 
these frescoes which has been discovered hv Karl 
Brun is therefore of importance. One could wish 
that a reproduction of one of them had been 
given ; but this has not been vouchsafed, the 
article being entirely without illustration. An 
article on the Medici tombs in Florence, by 
J. Vogel; a notice of the Naples Exhibition ; aud a 
continuation of tho uufortunate artistic duel be¬ 
tween Prof. Tlmusing and M. Charles Ephrussi, 
in the shnpo of a second recriminatory reply by 
the latter, make up the rest of the number. 

Dublin certainly possesses some munificent 
citizens. It was the late Sir Benjamin Guin¬ 
ness who restored St. Patrick's Cathedral; 
and since then Mr. Rowe, the well-known dis¬ 
tiller, has been bringing his wealth to bear on the 
ancient pile of Christ Church, which has been 
restored, according to modern requirements, under 
the direction of Mr. Street, It has, no doubt, 
been less endangered by him than if it had fallen 
into the hands of some other popular restorers; 
still it is to be feared that its fine renovated ap¬ 
pearance will evoke anything but gratitude in the 
minds of perverse beings who prefer ancient 
dilapidation to modern imitation. A magnificent 
record of this old building and of Mr. Street’s 
labours upon it is, we hear, in course of prepara¬ 
tion by Messrs. Sutton, Sharpe and Co., in the 
shape of a gorgeous illustrated volume printed on 
India paper, intended for private distribution 
among Mr. Rowe's friends and those interested in 
this important work of restoration. The prepara¬ 
tion of this book is said to have cost no less than 
4,000/. 

A question of the greatest archaeological in¬ 
terest is being discussed in Cologne at the present 
time, involving the fate of the old fortified wall 
which surrounds the town. This wall, which 
dates from the twelfth century, forms, with its 
numerous towers nnd gateways, about the most 
important historical monument of its kind existing 
on the Continent, and it is lamentable to find it 
threatened with—at all events partial—destruction. 
But archaeological interests go for nothing against 
the claims of modern civilisation, and it appears 


tions. M. Iiavard'3 work promises to he of great 
interest to collectors aud others who are occupied 
with the study of this well-known ware; for he 
has examined all the documents bearing on the 
subject that could be found in Holland, and has 
come to the conclusion that this manufacture only 
dates from the end of the sixteenth century, and 
did not gain commercial importance till the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth. 

The first part, containing the Italian and 
Spanish Schools, of a new catalogue of the paint¬ 
ings in the Louvre, edited by the present con¬ 
servator, the Vicomte Both de Tauzia, has just 
been published. The new volume has been greatly 
condensed from the former edition, so carefully 
prepared by the late Frederic Villot, and certainly 
gains in convenience from being less bulky : but 
this is only achieved by the excellent and full 
biographical notices of the old volume being cut 
down to the barest possible enumerations of dates 
and facts. These are accurate enough, no doubt, 
in the main, but still scarcely sufficient for the 
wants of the student. Villot's catalogue, indeed, 
will be likely still to hold its place us a work of 
reference, while the new one, which only costs 
one franc, aud can easily be put in the pocket, has, 
it must be admitted, distinct advantages a?a 
guide-book. Only two additions of importance 
have to be noted in it—namely, the introduction 
of tho monogram or signature of each master, and 
a much longer list of his works, together with the 
names of the places museums, Arc., where they 
may be found—decidedly useful information. 

The Gazette des Beam-Arts for November ;s 
rich both in matter and illustration. It opens with 
a fourth article by the editor on the Musee <k 
Lille, treating especially of the drawings by Mo- 
rentiue masters in the V icar collection, including 
over a dozen by Michelangelo, and an autograph 
letter addressed to that master by Francis 1. 
Charles Blanc, without leaving the magnificent 
palace of the Prince Paul Demidol! at San Donato, 
“ makes,' 1 as he says, “ a journey into Holland 
by means of the sixty Flemish aud Dutch paint¬ 
ings that this collection contains Most ol these 
are not the mere ordinary Dutch paintings which 
one meets with in every gallery, but are master- 
works of their school, and their description aliords 
an opportunity- for a few valuable criticisms on 
the landscape-painting of the Dutch school, espe¬ 
cially on that of Rembrandt, if whom M. Charles 
Blanc well says that “ il ereuse l'immensite *ur une 
toile qui n'a pas un metre do large et oil le regard 
se plonge et so perd.” M. Char es H plirus.-i, con¬ 
tinuing his careful study of Diirer s drawings, exarn- 
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ines those made during- the Italian period (1 505- 
150”), and finds so many analogies between some of 
these and others by Leonardo da Vinci that he goes 
beyond Thausing, who considers that Durer came 
in contact with Luca Paciolo at Bologna, and 
attributes the undoubted influence of Leonardo to 
direct persoual intercourse with that master him¬ 
self. It is not impossible, certainly, that Diirer 
might have met Leonardo either at Venice or 
Bologna during the letter's journey to Milan at 
the close of the year loUii, but the drawings given 
ia support of this hypothesis are simply copies 
from Leonardo that might have been executed at 
one time ns well as another; in particular, the 
study of various types of heads is so completely 
Leonardesque that, if it is by Diirer at all, we can 
only accept it os a direct copy from the Italian 
master. Mantegna's influence was nlso visible in 
lhirer's art at this time, but this we know was not 
the result of personal knowledge, Mantegna having 
died just as Diirer was about to visit him. The 
other articles of the number are by M. II. Jouin 
on “ David d’Angers et la Sculpture Monuiueutalo,” 
bv M. Champlleury on “ Les Graveurs et Mnr- 
chands Imagiers populaires des XVI' et XVII' 
Siecles," and M. Courajod's conjecture respecting 
the statue of Francesco Sforza before mentioned. 

Ax interesting archaeological discovery is 
quoted this week in the Chronique des Aria from 
a provincial French paper, which states that a 
splendid and perfectly-preserved Roman villa has 
just been excavated in the village of Saint Domain 
in the canton of Bourg de Visa. The workmen 
first came upon numerous coins of the reigns of 
Adrian and Constantine, and, on proceeding 
farther, found fragments of marble columns and 
painted walls, and finally succeeded in excavating 
an entire Roman dwelling, containing a number 
of chambers and large reception-rooms, in one of 
which was found a splendid mosaic of eighty 
metres in length and throe in width, and of very 
remarkable design and composition. Everything, 
it is said, is in as good a state of preservation ns 
if this buried villa had disappeared yesterday 
instead of sixteen hundred years ago. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Plunkett Grattan has prepared for the 
management of the Queen's Theatre a new adap¬ 
tation of MM. Grange and Thibonst's Le Cretin 
de Id Montague, which, by the transfer of the 
scene from the South of France to the moun¬ 
tainous districts of Munster, is made to look some¬ 
thing like a new Irish drama by Mr. Boucicault. 
The play is very well acted, Miss Dodson's per¬ 
formance of the idiot lad, whose glimmerings of 
reason afford so much scope for subtle and pathetic 
acting, being especially noticeable. Unlike most 
adaptations under such conditions, the story has 
really changed its nationality, and thus fairly 
enabled Mr. Skiel Barry, with bis musical brogue 
and rich natural humour, to feel himself comfort¬ 
ably at home. But the adapter has thought fit 
to sacrifice the ending of the play to the unde¬ 
sirable object of allowing the idiot to die under 
lansible circumstances ; and from first to last the 
uainess of the stage is so ill-managed that a 
worse fate might have been expected than the 
somewhat cold reception accorded to the drama. 
The chief defects of the play and the performance 
seem, however, of a curable kind. 

Tile performance of a stage version of Sardana- 
palus at the Duke’s Theatre, laying claim to little 
beyond the praises due to scenic display, may be 
considered successful. Lord Byron's poetry'has 
undergone that process of hacking and defacing 
which the poet probably foresaw when entreating 
managers not to lay hands on this dramatic 
poem; and the elocutionary art is not very con¬ 
spicuous on the stage of the Duke's. The scenery 
and costumes are, however, gorgeous and dazzling; 
and Mr. Calvert and his coadjutor, who have 
already astonished provincial audiences with this 


representation, have really neglected no element 
of a spectacular kind. 

I'kw revivals in Paris in recent times have 
awakened so much enthusiasm as the reproduc¬ 
tion at the Comedie Franyaise of M. Victor 
Hugo's Henumi, which had not been performed 
since 1807. Little indeed now survives in Franco 
of the old exclusive feeling iu favour of the 
classical school which was so rudely shocked by 
the original production of this play forty-seven 
years ago. There seems even a danger that the 
very extravagances and absurdities with which 
llernttni has been justly charged may, by in¬ 
separable association with the beauty and dra¬ 
matic vigour of its best scenes, come ere long to 
overawe criticism and to bo invested themselves 
with a species of classical dignity. The acting 
of M. Worms and Mdtle. .Sarah Bernhardt in the 
characters of the Emperor Charles V. and Dona 
.Sol created a powerful impression. M. Mounet 
Sullv, on the other hand, in the character of 
II ernaui, has been as unfortunate ns in several 
other of his recent impersonations. 

M. D'Ennery's comedy, Lea Mariayes d'Autre¬ 
fois, at the Gynnmse, lias been eminently successful 
in amusing the Parisians, but its humorous inven¬ 
tions are unfortunately not of a kind to be 
examined in detail without breach of decorum. 
A more legitimate success has been achieved by 
MM. Gomlinet and Cohen's comedy, in three 
acts, entitled Le Club , at the Vaudeville, which 
abounds in clever situations and is remarkable for 
sprightly dialogue. 


MUSIC. 

At last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
the feature first deserving mention was a perform¬ 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “ Italian ’’ symphony, which 
was exceptionally fine, even for Mr. Manns's band. 
Such a rendering of the final “ Saltarello” has sel¬ 
dom been heard ; though it was taken faster than 
we ever remember bearing it before, not a note 
was lost, not a passage indistinct. The prolonged 
applause at the close of the performance was fully 
deserved both by the orchestra and the conductor. 
A new “Hungarian Suite” in F, by Heinrich 
Hofmann, was produced for the first time, but 
failed to make any great impression. It is very 
melodious, and full of the characteristics of Hun¬ 
garian national music, but of comparatively small 
artistic value. Mr. Henry Gadsby's overture to 
Andromeda, which opened the concert, though 
not an absolute novelty, was very welcome. It 
was written for tiie Crystal Palace concerts, and 
first beard there in 1873. It well deserved the 
honour of a repetition, being not only excellently 
written but of real interest in its themes. Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, the pianist of the afternoon, 
was hardly happy in his choice of Schumann's 
concerto. Mr. Taylor is one of the most 
finished artists now before the public, but 
his sympathies, we think, are rather with 
the classical than with the romantic school; 
and the romantic element enters largely into 
all Schumann's music. The performance, it 
need scarcely bo said, was technically perfect; 
nevertheless it left us somewhat cold. The vocal¬ 
ists on Saturday were Mdrae. Patoy and Mr. W. 
II. Cummings ; the latter introduced a very curi¬ 
ous and interesting old song from Purcell's York¬ 
shire Feast, a cantata which is to be the first 
publication of the recently formed Purcell Society'. 
This afternoon a new MS. symphony by Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout will be produced, and a new 
pianist, Mdlle. Lilly Oswald, will make her first 
appearance in England, with Chopin's E minor 
concerto. 

At the Monday Popular Concert on Monday 
last, the programme included Mozart's string 
quintett in D major, Beethoven's sonata in A, Op. 
2, No. 2, Mendelssohn’s sonata in D for piano and 
violoncello, and Brahms's second set of Liebee- 


lieder Waltzes, for vocal quartett with piano duet 
accompanimeut. On Monday next Miss Dora 
Schirmacher, a young pianist whom some of our 
readers may remember as having played with 
great success at the Crystal Palace last season, 
will make her first appearance at these concerts. 

Tire third of the Alexandra Palace Saturday 
Concerts is announced for this afternoon, with a 
very excellent programme, including Bennett’s 
overture to l)ie ]\~<il<lnymphe, Mozart's Jupiter 
symphony, Mendelssohn's violin concerto, played 
by Mr. Henry Holmes, and the same composer’s 
finale to Lorelei/. 

Bach's cantata, “ My spirit was in heaviness,” 
will be sung with orchestral accompaniment at 
St. Anne’s Church, Soho, under the direction of 
Mr. Barubv every Friday evening during Advent, 
commencing December 7. 

A new violin concerto by M. Widor was pro¬ 
duced on Sunday week at the Concerts du Chute- 
let, Paris, by M. Marsick, a violinist well known 
and popular in France. The work appears to have 
been only partially successful. 

On Thursday week last the Feast of St. Cecilia 
was celebrated in the Church of Saint Eustache, 
Paris, hv a performance of Cherubini's great Coro¬ 
nation Mass, under the direction of M. Deldevez. 

Madame Dabadie, formerly a celebrated ope¬ 
ratic singer, died on the 21st ult, in Paris, at the 
age of eightv-two. She made her first appear¬ 
ance at the Opera, in 1821, ns Antigone in Sac- 
chini's Oedi/ie it Colone, and “created” important 
parts in Rossini's Mose in Eyitto and Guillaume 
Tell, in Chelard's Macbeth, and Auber's Gustave. 
In 1835 she lost her voice, and retired altogether 
from the stage. 

Instrumental music seems to be in the as¬ 
cendant in Italy. At tho first concert of the 
Orchestral Society of Rome, conducted by Ettore 
Pinelli, Beethoven's C minor symphony, Liszt’s 
Les Preludes, Glinka's Join Arayonesa, and a sere¬ 
nade by a Danish musician, named ltavnkilde, 
residing in Rome, were included in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Tire Riedel’sche Verein, of Leipzig, gave a 
performance of Beethoven's “ Miasa Solennis ” on 
the 23rd ult. in the Thomaskirche. 

The Lower-Rhenish Musical Festival, which 
takes place next year at 1 hissoldorf, is to be con¬ 
ducted by Rubinstein. The programme, so far as 
it is at present fixed, is ns follows:—First day: 
Psalms by Handel, Schubert's symphony in 0, 
and Schumann's music to Faust. Second day: 
Rubinstein's “Ocean” symphony and Gluck’s 
Orpheus. Third day: Beethoven’s concerto in E 
fiat, played by Rubinstein; a choral work by 
Tausch, a conductor residing at Diisseldorf; and 
other pieces not yet decided upon. 

It is announced that Frau Materna, nerr 
Scaria, and a number of other members of the 
company of the Vienna Opera, are coming to 
Brussels to give at the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
between March 25 and April 10 next, a series of 
performances of Wagner’s Walkiire. It is added 
that the artistes propose to visit also other of the 
principal towns of Belgium to give performances 
of Wagner’s operas. 
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LITERATURE. 

NEW IRELAND. 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan. (London : 

Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 

The Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy. 

By Jolm Rutherford. (London: C. 

Kegan Paul & Co., 1877.) 

These two books, though of unequal value, 
will both be of use to the student of recent 
Irish history. The former may be called 
autobiographical, and, indeed, owes no small 
part of its interest to this fact. It opens 
before the time at which Mr. Sullivan 
entered public life, when O’Connell was at 
the height of his power, in 1844. Bat 
though too yonng to share in the Repeal 
agitation of the great Liberator, he seems to 
have taken an active part in the Young 
Ireland movement, which collapsed in 1848, 
and to have been an intimate and trusted 
friend of Mr. Smith O’Brien, and his group 
of able and hot-headed lientenants of the 
Tenant League camp. In this company he 
fought his first political battle against the 
Sadleir-Keogh group, when, taking advan¬ 
tage of Lord John Russell’s ill-starred 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, they ran up the 
flag of the “ Catholic Defence Association.” 
This policy Mr. Gavan Duffy, then editor of 
the Nation, maintained would destroy a 
popular movement which was bidding 
fair to be successful. “ Knaves and hypo¬ 
crites would rant as Catholics,” and ex¬ 
tinguish the hopes of Ireland in the flames 
of religious bigotry, and, while “ not serving 
the Church, would lose the land ” (vol. i. 
p. 333). Finding these flames spreading 
in spite of his protests, Mr. Duffy resigned 
his editorship, and left Ireland for Australia 
in August, 186-5, and Mr. Sullivan became 
sub-editor, succeeding not long afterwards 
to the editor’s chair. From that time until 
his election as member for Louth in the pre¬ 
sent Parliament (when as a Home Rule can¬ 
didate he defeated Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
in the county which that gentleman had 
represented for twenty-seven years) Mr. 
Sullivan has taken a leading part in Irish 
politics. He tells the story of that tangled 
web in a series of sketches, vivid and pic¬ 
turesque in themselves, but which owe much 
of their special interest to the personal ele¬ 
ment. With a few exceptions (e.g., vol. ii., 
pp. 212, 264), that element is kept within 
the bounds of good taste, and we are glad 
to meet with a devoted Ultramontane and 
uncompromising Home Ruler, who is able 
to state the case of his country as he sees it 
in a form which appeals to the candour and 
calm judgment of his English fellow- 


countrymen ; and after reading his book we 
need no farther explanation of the favour¬ 
able impression its author has already made 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Rutherford is a very different man, 
and his book is of an entirely different cha¬ 
racter. There is nothing personal in it. 
The author is kept in the background. You 
may read through his volumes without 
knowing what are his religious or political 
opinions, or, indeed, whether he is Celt or 
Saxon. But the work he has set himself to 
do he has done thoroughly, and, whatever 
else he may be, he is at any rate a patient 
and industrious writer, and a thorough 
hater of all forms of secret conspiracy. 
Whether the game was worth the candle is 
another question, which we should be in¬ 
clined to answer in the negative. It seems 
to us scarcely worth while to have devoted 
two stout volumes to the story of the mean 
and savage details of the Fenian conspiracy 
in Great Britain and America. The effect of 
it is rather like that of reading Richardson’s 
Clarissa, where, while acknowledging the 
skilful and minute painting, you rebel 
against the ingenuity which spreads the 
nauseous details of a seduction through 
eight volumes. Of all the prominent actors 
in the conspiracy Cluseret the Communist is 
the only one whom we quit with some feel¬ 
ing approaching to respect. His plan for 
the rising in Ireland was a singularly bold 
and able one, and ho showed himself pre¬ 
pared to act upon it. Among the rest there 
are a few men of the type of M’Claferty 
(who learnt his trade under Morgan in the 
American rebellion), whose reckless daring 
saves them from contempt. But with these 
exceptions we find ourselves surrounded by 
a set of blatant profligates, with just cun¬ 
ning enough to take large advantage of an 
impulsive and excitable people, nursed in 
the memory of real and supposed wrongs. 
Even the notorious informer Corydon, who 
did his work of conspiracy well and faith¬ 
fully, until the doings and quarrels of his 
chiefs convinced him that the whole business 
was “a swindle ” (vol. ii., p. 269), and then 
turned round and did his best to break it up 
—always flying at big game, and refusing to 
betray the small men while he denounced 
the leaders—stands out as a pleasant por¬ 
trait among such companions. When the 
two factions into which the American I. R. B. 
(Irish Republican Brotherhood) split, came 
at last, after the shameful collapse in Ireland, 
to Mr. John Mitchell, asking him to take 
the presidentship, he peremptorily declined, 
accompanying his refusal by a paper well 
worth perusal (vol. ii., p. 293). In it he 
likens the presidents of the two sections to 
men each holding a wolf by the ears :— 

“ And now wheu blunders, failure, and faction 
have brought their atlairs to the lowest ebb, and 
the impatient and justly indignant people nre 
calling for action, those leaders who are holding 
the wolf by the ears politely invite me to take 
charge of these two wolves; request me to take 
and knit up the two lagged ends of an organisa¬ 
tion originally rotten, and now all tattered and 
torn, and to wear the patched-up things as a robe 
of honour. Of course I respectfully decline ” (ii., 
299;. 

It was against this conspiracy that Mr. 
Sullivan and his friends fonght steadily 
from 1859 till its collapse in 1874; and, 


whatever their other errors or shortcomings 
may have been, at any rate here they were 
doing good service to the country of which 
they are such unwilling citizens. For had 
the leaders of the Gavan Duffy party (or 
Grattan Nationalists, as they styled them¬ 
selves—Sullivan, vol. ii., p. 79) joined the 
I. R. B. the results of the conspiracy might 
have been very dilferent. 


But is Fenianism dead after all ? Mr. 
Rutherford answers, No. He thinks it is 
reviving oil both sides of the Atlantic, and 
instances the recent funeral of John O’Ma- 
hony, the first head-centre of the American 
branch—whose body was carried from New 
York to Glasnevin amid demonstrations 
scarcely inferior to those which accompanied 
McManus’s funeral in 1861—as one proof of 
this revival. As another, he quotes the 
defeat of a Nationalist by a Home Rule 
candidate in a recent Tipperary election. 
Here, however, he seems to us to be assuming 
a connexion between the Home Rule move¬ 
ment and Fenianism which does not exist 
in fact. The Home Rulers are the descend¬ 
ants rather of the Grattan Nationalists than of 
the Fenians. That is, at any rate, the view 
of Mr. Sullivan, to whose chapter on Homo 
Rule (vol. ii., p. 300) we must refer all 
readers who desire to satisfy themselves as 
to the origin and probable development of 
the last Irish agitation. On the whole, the 
evidence there given, especially the list of 
the original members of “ the Home Govern¬ 
ment Association of Ireland,” established in 
1870 (see p. 301), inclines us to the belief 
that Fenianism is at an end, and that in tl:o 
future, however unreasonable and disagree¬ 
able from the English point of view the 
methods in vogue for the airing and reform 
of Irish grievances may be, they will not 
again take the form of secret conspiracy led 
by men of no character or position, and for 
the most part profligates and cowards. 
That list is composed of men of every sec¬ 
tion of Irish society. Orangeman and Catho¬ 
lic Nationalist, Presbyterian and Quaker, 
Protestant Conservative, Catholic Liberal, 
and Repealer, seem at any rate to have 
stood side by side in May, 1870, and to have 
agreed to resolutions (p. 311) and a plan of 
action intended to secure Irish liberties and 
self-government without endangering the 
unity of the empire. Mr. Sullivan accepts the 
Church and Land reforms of the late Govern¬ 
ment as the first outpost victories, and looks 
forward with confidence to the final and 
complete triumph of the united army of New 
Ireland. Well, if the Home Government 
Association holds together, and gathers 
strength, ho may possibly prove a true 
prophet. England, we may be sure, will 
cease to resist anything like a unanimous 
and deliberate expression of Irish opinion, 
lint if the sky falls larks will be cheap. 
These “ ifs ” are plaguy fences to jump ; and 
though Mr. Sullivan does not crane at his 
fence for a moment, an Englishman cannot 
rise from the perusal of his book with any 
great anxiety as to the safety of the Union. 
At any rate in the “ Old Ireland ” or “ Ire¬ 
land in solution ” of which he has given us 
these vivid sketches no such cohesion was 
possible for a moment. Apart from all 
other and deeper considerations, the national 
excitability and passion for fighting would 
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have broken up any such organisation in a 
month. Even Mr. Sullivan himself betrays 
(unconsciously, no doubt) how keenly in 
sympathy he is with this characteristic of 
his countrymen by the evident enjoyment 
with which he describes such scenes as the 
Martin-Greville contest for Longford in 
1870, with the bundle of blackthorns in the 
corner of each committee-room, and “ young 
John Murtagh ” (a leading landowner) 
bursting open the door and, without deign¬ 
ing glance or greeting, tearing oil' his top¬ 
coat with the shout of “ Sticks, sticks! ” 
*• In an instant every committee-man had 
sprung to the corner of the room where 
some neat timber stood, seized a blackthorn, 
and dashed downstairs and into the street ” 
(vol. ii., p. 291). But whether we are right 
or not in our suspicion that Mr. Sullivan 
really considers the interference of the 
police of the Saxon Government vexatious 
on such occasions, there can be no mistake 
as to how the electors regard it. We used 
to think Father Prout’s inimitable faction- 
light ballad a caricature, in which the 
Mahonys at the close repair to Peg Slat¬ 
ternly’s— 

“ la bumpers to wash down the battle, and drink to 
the next happy day, 

When, mustkerin’ again in a body, wo all will go 
leatherin’ away." 

After reading New Ireland it becomes a 
sober matter-of-fact picture. But, whether 
we or Mr. Sullivan are right as to the 
future of the Union matters little, if, as he 
sums up (vol. ii., p. 415), the Irish people 
“ are determined to work out their national 
policy by the agencies of public opinion and 
the weapons of political power.” And at any 
rate it most be a cause of rejoicing to every 
Englishman, that a leading Ultramontane 
Nationalist, who has edited the Nation and 
fought England with tongue and pen for a 
quarter of a century, cau see “ in skies long 
darkened and torn by cloud and storm 
thrice blessed signs of peace and hope” 
appealing in these days. 

Thos. Hughes. 


Nomocracy in Europe. A History. By Sir 
T. Erskine May. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1877.) 

The author ofa Constitutional History which 
has already reached a fifth edition presents 
us now with two substantial volumes on a 
subject of the highest interest. The title of 
the work, Democracy in Europe, may seem 
to court comparison with the well-known 
study of De Tocqueville on La Democratie 
en Amurique. But the two works have little 
in common but the resemblance of their 
names. Many a reader can probably re¬ 
member how vividly phrase after phrase of 
the French writer stamped itself upon the 
memory, thanks to the speculative power of 
the thought, and the concentrated earnest¬ 
ness of style, and the breadth of the gene¬ 
ralising fancy, which, bold and hazardous as 
it might often seem, yet served at least to 
rivet attention and stimulate enquiry. The 
basis of induction seemed, indeed, often 
somewhat narrow, and some impatient 
readers might complain that they were 
treated to a larger dose of questionable 
theory than undoubted fact. There is little 


likelihood of such objections being brought 
against the work before us. It calls itself 
a History upon the title-page—its form is 
that of narrative almost from first to last; 
and it deals in this way with the struggles 
for liberty and the phases of republican ex¬ 
perience in ancient Greece and Italy, and in 
various States of modern Europe. 

The several chapters of the story must 
teach their lessons in their concrete shapes; 
for the author does not often stay the 
reader’s course while he distils the essence 
of political philosophy. He adopts, there¬ 
fore, quito a different method from that of 
Montesquieu, whoso “ luminous precision ” 
he admires; or of Aristotle, whom he cites 
because of “ his remarkable historical insight, 
wholly distinct from his strange theories of 
the religious and social destinies of man¬ 
kind.” 

There are, however, some general remarks, 
in an Introduction of fifty pages, which are 
meant, perhaps, to be guiding principles to 
the student in his course, or illustrations 
of mature experience. As such they are 
not ambitious in the length or boldness of the 
speculations. There is nothing in them of 
the minuteness of the subtle analysis of the 
Greek philosopher, nor is sober logic often 
sacrificed to epigrammatic point, as was 
sometimes the case in the pages of the 
Esprit dcsLois. Wo are told that “ the obser¬ 
vation of human society, under every aspect, 
exhibits the influence of knowledge, and 
intelligent will, upon the affairs of men ; ” 
and again that “ active enlightenment im¬ 
proves the social condition of a people.” 
But the author does not mean by this with 
Mr. Buckle to disparage moral causes in 
favour of the intellectual and material; 
though he follows him in his sketch of the 
influence of physical conditions. There 
is little that is fanciful or one-sided in 
these general remarks ; but there is little, 
it may be added, which is specially note¬ 
worthy. He is in perfect sympathy with 
the modern spirit of society, and observes 
the progress of democracy, not with the 
tone of solemnity, almost of awe, with which 
De Tocqueville wrote, but with the easy 
feeling of contentment which finds perhaps 
a rather platitudinous expression in the 
words, “ To discern rightly the progress of 
society, and to meet its legitimate claims to 
political influence, has become one of the 
highest functions of statesmanship.” After 
the Introduction come some nine hundred 
pages, which contain a series of sketches of 
the most memorable passages of constitu¬ 
tional history in ancient and in modern times. 
We pass from the stormy vicissitudes of the 
Greek republics, with all their energy of 
multitudinous life, to the long-protracted 
agony of Roman revolutions ; and thence to 
the brilliant restlessness of the cities of 
mediaeval Italy; to the solid realities of 
freedom so early won and long maintained 
by the Swiss cantons ; and to the gallant 
struggle by which the Dutch republicans 
made good their claims of spiritual liberty in 
the face of what seemed overpowering force. 
Then follow more detailed accounts of social 
movements,both in Fiance and England, in the 
forms which theyassumed sometimes of revo¬ 
lutionary outbursts, sometimes of gradual and 
unobtrusive changes. The scenes which are 
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thus described are in themselves of such his¬ 
toric moment, and are often full of such dra¬ 
matic life, that they can scarcely fail to in¬ 
terest the reader if only the narrative is fairly 
readable and faithful. It is not written in 
the case before us in the spirit of a partisan; 
there is no trace of any special theory with 
which the facts are made to square; the 
author seems to wish to reproduce impar¬ 
tially the information which he has gathered 
for himself. He makes no claim to exten¬ 
sive learning—speaks, indeed, in the Preface 
very modestly of the sense of his short¬ 
comings. Accordingly we find in the foot¬ 
notes of a large part of the work not much 
evidence of the direct use of original autho¬ 
rities, nothing, certainly, like the wealth of 
illustration which Sir G. Cornowall Lewis 
sometimes lavished in the service of a seem¬ 
ing truism. 

Yet we could spare the references which 
are given in support of some elementary 
details — as those of the consulship at 
Rome—though it might be of interest to 
learn the reasous which are not supplied for 
the belief that Flaminius was one of the 
noblest of the national worthies who adorned 
the period of the Punic wars. Standard 
authorities, it is true, have been carefully 
consulted: Grote and Curtius and Buck 
for matters of Greek History, Niebuhr and 
Mommsen for the Roman, Sismondi for 
the Mediaeval States of Italy, and Motley 
for the Dutch Republic, not to speak of 
many others for questions of detail, as also 
for the periods of later history. These 
authorities Lave been for the most part 
used with judgment, and the prominent 
features of society in each age singled oat 
for notice. 

The usefulness of such a work depends 
upon the class of readers for whom it is 
intended, and the demand which it is sup¬ 
posed to meet. Those who have already 
studied the history of the times in question 
will not find much to reward their search in 
the descriptive summaries here presented to 
us; those who have a speculative interests 
tracing the obscurer laws of social progress 
must not look to Sir T. Erskine May to do 
for them what Aristotle did long ago in 
some departments of the subject, and what 
De Tocqueville, Stoiu and Bagehot, Mr. 
Tylor and .Sir H. Maine, and others, have 
carried ont in various branches with subtlety 
and erudition mingled. Readers of sufficient 
leisure may perhaps do better to study some 
of the periods in more detail, and gain more 
intimate familiarity with the characters in 
the chief scenes, and with the moving forces 
of the democratic progress. But those who 
have, or thiuk they have, no leisure for such 
studies, and would draw from the circulating 
library their stock of history and philosophy, 
and their materials for judgments on the 
great social questions of the day, will find 
in the work before us, not, perhaps, a very 
definite notion of what democracy should 
mean to them, but at any rate clearly- 
written sketches of great epochs put before 
them in a Bhape which will not overload 
their memory with facts, nor unduly task 
their powers of abstract thought. 

W. Wolfe Capes- 
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Guido to Chaucer awl Spenser. By F. G. 

Fleay. (London: William Collins, Sous & 
Co., 1877.) 

This little book is evidently written as a 
piece of journeyman work, and is also care¬ 
less journeyman work. The author has a 
somewhat reckless way of asserting himself, 
in the face of plain evidence, against recog¬ 
nise! Chaucer authorities. 

The first thing that strikes one is that 
Mr. Fleay has left out of his list of Chaucer's 
works a beautiful “ minor poem ” of the 
author's second period, “ The Former Age,” 
or “ Aetas prima,” discovered by Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw, made public in Dr. Morris's edition in 
1866, and printed again by him from the bet¬ 
ter MS. in 1868. The reason for Mr. Fleay’s 
omission is obvious. He has evidently 
used only R. Bell’s superseded edition, and 
has not taken the trouble to look carefully 
at the better one by Dr. Morris, though he 
had notice of the existence of the “ Former 
Ago” in my Trial-Forewords. 

The next point is that, to make up for the 
omission of the genuine poem, Mr. Fleay puts 
in two doubtful poems, of which one, the 
late Chaucer’s Dream, has been declared 
spurious—on evidence sufficient for any 
man of moderate learning—by Air. Brad¬ 
shaw, Prof, ten Brink, Mr. Skcat, and my¬ 
self, among other men. Yet Air. Fleay 
asserts that this Dream is genuine, though 
he acknowledges himself so incredibly 
ignorant of Early English that he cannot 
find the faulty rhymes in the poem, even 
after he has been told that such are there. 
There are several similar opinions in the 
Guide. 

Next try Air. Fleav on a question of dates 
and facts. Although I warned students that 
Chaucer's Parlament nf Foules could not 
(“ hardly',” I said) apply' to the embassy in 
1378 (1377, according to Froissart) to ob¬ 
tain the daughter of the French King as 
Richard II.’s bride—for the point of the 
poem is that the bride should be of age to 
choose for herself—yet Air. Fleay now cor¬ 
rects me, and assures us (p. 38) that the 
poem does refer to that event. He has 
evidently guessed at this plain impossibility, 
and made no search whatever about the 
matter, or ho would have found that his 
supposed child-bride, whom he makes the 
heroine of this charming poem, had been by 
Febrnarv, 1378, some months in the grave, 
for she died in the year 1377, at the age of 
seven, our boy-king being then eleven. Let 
us see how a German scholar treats the same 
event. Dr. John Koch, noting—as others 
of ns had done—that Froissart makes 
Richard II.’s treaty of marriage with Anne 
of Bohemia delayed for a year, does not stop 
there, as we did, but looks for the Life of her 
brother, King Wenceslans, and finds that 
there is happily a German translation of it, 
which not only mentions that the princess 
was of age to judge for herself, but that she 
accepted Richard II.’s proposal, and that 
she had been before betrothed to two foreign 
noblemen successively ; thus giving Chaucer 
a justification for representing her as sued 
by three lovers, one of royal blood, while the 
year’s delay is shown by Froissart. Dr. 
Koch’s is the best, indeed the only reason¬ 
able, suggestion yet made on this point; Mr. 


Fleay’s infant’s corpse is certainly an impos¬ 
sible heroine. 

Another instance of Mr. Fleay’s hap¬ 
hazardness may be cited. Among Chau¬ 
cer’s minor poems is one—the Envoy to 
Scogan — which the poet tells us was 
written when he was “ hoar and round 
of shape ; ” when his friend might call him 
“Old Grizzle;” when he never thought 
of waking his Aluse again, which rusted in 
its sheath in peace ; when he was living at 
Greenwich “ in solitary wilderness,” and 
wanted help, while his friend was at the 
Court with the King at Windsor, and could 
help him, as Chaucer asks him to do ; when 
heavy rains—“a deluge of pestilence”— 
were falling, evidently directly after 
Alichaelmas, which rains Chaucer, as a con¬ 
ceit, declares were caused by Venus’s tears, 
because Scogan gave up his lady-love at 
Alichaelmas. The poem is plainly late in 
tone, allusion, feeling. Mr. Bradshaw and 
Prof, ten Brink both independently sug¬ 
gested to me that the autumn rains of 131*3 
well suited the poem, and I accepted the 
date, for, not only does Stow say that the 
rains were “ about October,” which just did 
for the “ Alichaelmas,” but in 1303 Chaucer 
was poor, and had, “ it is nearly certain,” 
only his Lancaster 102. pension and 40#. half- 
yearly for robes, and held no office. Besides, 
on February 28, 1394 he got a grant from 
Richard II. of 202. a year for life, which was 
at any rate soon after, if not because of, the 
application that Scogan was evidently asked 
by Chaucer, in the Envoy, to make to the 
King for him. Aloreover, Chaucer had had 
work near Greenwich in 1390. Also this 
Envoy went well with the late Complaint of 
Venus, in which Chaucer again complained 
of old age dulling his spirit and taking all 
skill out of his remembrance. All the bits 
of evidence harmonised. 

But now comes Mr. Fleay, and tells us 
we are all mistaken. The Envoy was not 
written in 1393, when the post-Alichaelmas 
rains were in October, but in 1382, when 
these rains came about St. Thomas’s Day, 
December 21. It was not written when 
Chaucer had let his poetry get rusty, and 
had done the best of his work, but in the 
very year (1382) that he—according to Air. 
Fleay—had finished his long (and compara¬ 
tively youthful) Troilns, and had written 
his linos to his Scrivener and the Complaint 
to Pityc* and when ho had still the wholo 
of his most brilliant and best work to do. 
It was not written when Chaucer was living 
at Greenwich, “in solitary wilderness,” but 
when he was living with his wife at Aldgate, 
going daily to his work at the Custom 
House in Thames Street—he held two posts 
there then—and writing his rolls with his 
own hand. It was not written when he was 
poor and wanted help, but when he had his 
full official income from both his posts, and 
both his pensions. Thus, on one main point 
of the evidence Air. Fleay contradicts himself, 
and on every single point the evidence is 
against Mr. Fleay and his 1382 date, 
and in favour of the trustworthy Chaucer 
scholars and their later date. 

What, then, is the origin of Air. Fleay’s 


* Mr. fleay’3 date for this poem (1382) is, of 
course, wrong. 


whim ? Plainly this. He would not take 
the trouble to consult original authorities, 
but picked up instead (as he tells us, p. 44) 
Bishop Kennett’s History of England (1st 
ed., 1709), in which the writer has mixed up 
his own Protestant reflections with his state¬ 
ment of facts in 1382, and said :— 

“ Whether this uneven zeal of the Churchmen 
against opinions and doctrines more than vicious 
practices were tho cause of those fearful judgments 
which happened at the same time they [the 
Popish bishops] were carrying on their persecu¬ 
tions, is hard for us peremptorily to determine; 
but certain it is that many heavy calamities befel 
the nation at this time.” 


Seeing this, and missing the point of tho 
poem, which was to get Scogan to appeal to 
Richard II. for Chancer—to “ mynde his 
frende where it may frnctyfye ”—Mr Fleay, 
withoutany search for a contemporary Lollard 
opinion, carried back the Protestant bishop’s 
notions of 1709 to Chaucer’s time, and in¬ 
vented the theory that Chancer wrote his 
poem to ridiculo them. And this theory 
Air. Fleay carries out, though in the process 
(as I have shown) ho contradicts himself 
and every allusion in the poem. 

The same kind of twisting evidence to suit 
a whim is seen in Air. Fleay’s treatment of 
Chaucer’s supposed children. Those late 
critics who adopt tho invention of a Philippa 
Root as Chaucer’s wife, to bear him Thomas 
Clmucer as a supposed son, hold, liko 
Nicolas, that Chancer married about 1366 
or 1367, and that Thomas Chancer was born 
about the same year. Bnt Air. Fleay sees, 
in the Reeve’s Tale, that the miller’s elder 
daughter was 20, and his baby only a few 
months old, so Air. Fleay turns Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s 1366-7 into 1360-1, and says :— 


“ Why did Chaucer adopt the number 20? I 
think because the dill’ereiice of age between his 
own children was the same as that between the 
miller’s. If tho traditional dates are true, 
Chaucer was married in 1300 ” [that is, in the 
year when he had been taken prisoner and 
ransomed with 16/. from France, and when he 
had, so far as we know, no employment] “and his 
son Thomas was born in 1361. Lewis's birth is 
fixed at 1381. . . . They, like the miller’s 
children, are just 20 years apart. He could thus 
appeal to a known fact in answer to the palpable 
objection that the incident was improbable.” 


After this, one does not wonder that the 
Court of Love — whose language and AIS. 
show it to be about 1500 a.d.— is dated 
1382-3 and put down to Skogan (!); that the 
Flower and the Leaf (no doubt after 1450) is 
also dated “ probably 1383; ” that Mr. 
Bradshaw’s celebrated lift of Part 2 of 
Group B of the Tales (Shipman to Nan’s 
Priest) np to Part 1 (Man of Law) is dis¬ 
regarded, and Part 1 pat two Tales after 
Part 2; that the Alanciple’s head-link, 
which refers to the morning and the just- 
past night, is pat in the afternoon, as 
the eleventh Talo told on the second 
day ; that the spurious Cuckoo and Night¬ 
ingale and Chaucer's Dream are declared 
genuine; that the modem and ancient in¬ 
stances in the Alonk’s Tale are treated as 
of tho same date ; that the absoluteness of 
the successive forms of metre and change of 
subject as tests of chronology is maintained, 
though most of us grow out of it after a 
year’s work; that guess and whim too often 
take tho place of search, knowledge, work, 
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and judgment in Mr. Fleay’s book. As a 
guide it is wholly untrustworthy. Its writer 
should learn, and work at, Early English, 
Chaucer manuscripts and Chaucer’s times 
for six years, and then he may be able to 
produce something that may, to some extent, 
be relied on. F. J. Fuknivall. 


The Story of the Life of Pius IX. By T. 

Adolphus Trollope. In Two Volumes. 

(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

It is obvious from the luxurious appearance 
of this book that it is meant to be read by 
the class of readers who requiro every in- 
ducement to prevail upon them to undergo 
the exertion. The style and matter of the 
book are adapted with equal care to the same 
end. In several of his previous works Mr. 
Trollope has shown considerable ingenuity 
in trying to hit the exact point to which the 
circulating-library reader may be expected 
to rise; but in no case has he done it with 
such success as in his last attempt, which is 
now before us. 

Mr. Trollope is telling “ the story of the 
Life of Pius IX,” and takes full advantage 
of the limitation contained in his title. He 
is engaged with the life of Pius, and only 
mentions such historical facts as are in 
themselves interesting. He gives so much 
of the history of Italy as his readers are 
likely to endure, and when he is afraid of 
becoming tedious says, “ These things, how¬ 
ever, lie outside our subject,” and hastens 
away. In his mention of the Vatican 
Council especially Mr. Trollope washes his 
hands of all the dull and dry questions 
which gather round it, and gives only the 
plums extracted from Pomponio Leto, of its 
ceremonial, its gossip, and its intrigues. Yet, 
with all this Mr. Trollope is strictly honour¬ 
able ; he has made no place for unfounded 
stories and silly tattle. He has used none 
but legitimate materials, and has shown his 
skill in their combination and arrangement. 

Mr. Trollope makes no pretension to eru¬ 
dition—nay, he goes out of his way to show 
his readers that he is above small questions 
of verbal accuracy. Thus he quotes a pas¬ 
sage from Lord Palmerston’s letter to Lord 
Minto in 1847, and tells us in a note, 
“ This passage has been re-translated from 
the Italian version [of Farini, whom Mr. 
Trollope is following], and may therefore be 
found not to correspond word for word with 
the English original. The sense is, how¬ 
ever, accurately given.” A pedant might 
demur to the assurance so lightly given in 
the last sentence; but Mr. Trollope feels 
sure that his readers will not be pedants. 
In another passage Mr. Trollope shows an 
engaging forgetfulness of the construction 
of a sentence :—“ And it must have been the 
study of such priests as the present Pontiff 
which first prompted the remark: ‘With, 
with a woman’s failings, not against them, 
must he work, who seeks her overthrow ! ’ 
says Taylor in his Van Artevchlc." The 
quotation from Taylor is not striking in 
its literary form, nor is the truth which 
it expresses an entirely new one in litera¬ 
ture. Mr. Trollope might have appropriated 
it without acknowledgment, and would 
probably never have been accused of 


plagiarism. But he wishes to give everyone 
his due, and the artless note which he 
appends to the quotation is sure to win 
every reader’s sympathies. He says: “ Or 
in better words to the same effect. I quote 
from memory, and have not the book at 
hand.” 

We have emphasised these two passages 
because they will serve to indicate the his¬ 
torical and literary value of Mr. Trollope’s 
book, which might be delivered as a series of 
popular lectures and would not sound at all 
dull. Anyone who knows nothing about the 
Pope and wants to know enough to be able 
to talk with an appearance of intelligence 
should certainly read Mr. Trollope’s volumes. 
They are entirely free from bigotry or pre¬ 
judice, and represent the current English 
opinion which regards the Pope as a de¬ 
lightful old curiosity, whom every visitor to 
Rome ought to know about and, if possible, 
see. The only strong opinions about the 
character of Pius IX. which Mr. Trollope 
expresses are that he is not always straight¬ 
forward, and that vanity is his dominant 
passion. Ho traces the Pope’s career as 
follows : Pius IX. began life as a Liberal, 
because that was popular; but when he 
found that Liberalism meant the destruction 
of the temporal sovereignty, ho withdrew 
from its pleasant paths and posed afresh as 
an Infallible Pope. A desire to do some¬ 
thing startling and draw men’s attention to 
him induced him to plunge into regions of 
theology, and elevate into a dogma the 
belief in the Immaculate Conception ; when 
the novelty of this had worn away the 
Syllabus followed ; and then the Vatican 
Council supplied a fresh opportunity for 
attracting notice. Since 1870 a new part 
has been rendered necessary: “ The scene- 
shifters had barely time to run the new 
decorations into their placos before the 
Pontiff came out from behind the scenes in 
the character of the unfortunate prisoner, 
putting his hand through the gratings of his 
prison window, with ‘ Pity the sorrows of a 
poor old man ! ’ ” This is not very pro¬ 
found as a view of the fortunes of the Papacy 
under Pius IX. ; yet we have no doubt that 
there is a large class of readers who are 
perfectly content to go no farther, and to 
whom Mr. Trollope's volumes will be very 
welcome. M. Cuehihton. 


Memorials of the Earl of Stirling and of the 
House of Alexander. By the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D., Historiographer to the 
Royal Historical Society. (Edinburgh : 
William Paterson, 1877.) 

This is about as unreadable a book as we 
have ever met with, though with the mate¬ 
rials at hand it might have been one of the 
most interesting. It has been published, we 
are told, “ to perpetuate the history and 
celebrate the achievements ” of the House 
of Alexander, than which a more honour¬ 
able could not be found. But we cannot 
believe that the two volumes of some COO 
pages now before us will contribute to the 
attainment of this object. We very much 
doubt whether there are many Alexanders 
who would care to wade through their 
family history as herein set forth, and we 


are pretty certain that no one of any other 
name could be prevailed upon to read the 
volumes through. One half of their con- 
tents might have been summarised in a very 
few pages of accurately-drawn tables of 
pedigree, and these tables would have been 
far more easily consulted by those interested 
in them than can be the interminable pages 
that follow each other, and which contain 
records of nothing worth recording bnt 
births, marriages, and deaths. Take, for 
example, pp. 217-227 in vol. i., and many 
other examples may readily be found. All the 
information and the interest, too, contained 
in these eleven pages might be condensed 
into about as many lines. 

The book, too, is full of mistakes and mis¬ 
prints. In three different pages of vol. i, 
the same name is spelt three different ways, 
two of them being incorrect j Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges is called Sir Ferdinando Gorge (p. 
60) and Sir Frederick Gorges (p. 59). Why 
is Aurora printed Avrora in p. 36; Darius, 
Darius at p. 35, when in the next page it is 
printed Darius ; and Kinebequi, or Kenebec, 
Kiwebequi or Keuebeck P for if v is equi¬ 
valent to u surely u cannot be equivalent 
to n. We suppose by “ Sir Dudley 
Carlton, Ambassador President in the Low 
Countries ” (p. 236), is meant Sir Dudley 
Carleton, Ambassador Resident iu the Low 
Countries. King James styles him “ Out 
Ambassador Resident with the States of the 
United Provinces.” 

That the Barons of Menstrie are of an 
ancient and a noble stock all antiquaries 
are agreed, and no one would for an instant 
doubt. Sir Robert Douglas, who quotes 
authentic documents, tells ns that the first 
Baron was Thomas Alexander, who lived in 
the reign of James IV. of Scotland, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. But the 
most illustrious of the family lived in the 
next century and was the sixth Baron of 
Menstrie, Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
the first Earl of Stirling. He was a courtier 
as well as a poet, as readers of Prof. Masson s 
Drummond of Hawthornden know; travelled 
with the Earl of Argylo as a tutor and 
governor, and was the grantee of the whole 
territory of Acadie by the name of Nova 
Scotia. To him was also granted by the 
king the power to make knights baronets 
for the advancement and settlement of the 
territory, and he enjoyed the privilege of 
coining copper money—and so held his rank, 
as the wits of the day alleged, per mare, 
per turners, the latter being the popular de¬ 
signation of the obnoxious coins, a sort of 
anticipation of Wood's halfpence. He was 
also Secretary of State to James VL of Scot¬ 
land and one of his Privy Council, and by his 
son, King Charles I., was afterwards created 
Earl of Stirling and Viscount Canada, be¬ 
sides having other honours heaped upon 
him. It is, however, in connexion with 
Nova Scotia that the name of Sir William 
Alexander will be the best and the longest 
remembered. Fancy reading “ upwards of 
a hundred sonnets wherein he celebrates the 
charms of a rural beauty” ! Here is a speci¬ 
men :— 

" 0! would to God, a way were found. 

That by some secret sympathie unknowne. 

My fairs my faneie’s depth might sound, 

And know my state, as clearly as her owns. 
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Then Most, most blest was I, 

No doubt benoathe tho skie, 

I were the happiest wight; 

For if my state they knew, 

It ruthless rockes would rue, 

And mend me if they might.” 

And after tliese a “ Tragedy," which would 
find but few admirers or readers either in 
this nineteenth century. 

The historical portion of this work is by 
no means accurate. Take, for instance, tho 
assertion, in vol. i., p. 5!*, in reference to 
tho seizure in 1613 by Samuel Argoll of a 
fort and his dislodging the French “ on tho 
ground of an alleged encroachment on the 
English limits of Virginia;” Dr. Rogers 
says, “ Of this proceeding no complaint was 
made by the Government of France, nor at 
the time did it attract any special notice 
from the Court of England.” In point of 
fact, Argoll’s exploits did attract special 
notice, not only in England, but in France 
and also in Spain. Montmorency, Admiral 
of France, addressed a strong remonstrance 
to King James himself against Argoll’s 
proceedings. He reminded the king that 
the French had had possession of New 
France for more than eighty years, and that 
tho settlement which had been attacked by 
Argoll had been made at an expense of 
If’i >,0001ivres by the Marchioness of Guerche- 
ville, lady of honour to the queen, by express 
permission of the King of France. Mdme. 
de Gnercheville herself supplicated the Eng¬ 
lish Government through Secretary Win- 
wood for reparation for the great wrong she 
had suffered, and for the release of the 
French who had been taken prisoners and 
were still detained in Virginia. The English 
Ambassador at Paris, Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
also wrote to Secretary Wiuwood that the 
(Jueen of France told him the complaints 
made to her of the spoils committed upon 
the French by His Majesty’s subjects were 
so urgent that she was forced “ to make an 
extraordinary instance of the same.” And, 
lastly, the French Ambassador in England, 
M. de Buissennx, was especially charged by 
his Government to make a formal complaint 
to King James of Argoll's proceedings ; to 
which was answered :— 

“ That Madame de Gnercheville had no reason to 
complain nor to expect any reparation, for that 
she had forcibly entered the Territory of said 
Colony to settle and traffic there without permis¬ 
sion, and to the prejudice of tho treaties and the 
yood intelligence that existed between the two 
Kings.” 

Neither is the statement accurate in vol. 
i., pp. 200-1, that 

When the French obtained occupation of Canada 
and New Scotland in 10:52, the Earl’s connexion 
with these territories virtually ceased. A large 
part of Xew England, including the whole of 
Long Island, granted him by the Plymouth Com¬ 
pany in 16155, was in 1664 bestowed by Charles II. 
on his brother, the Duke of York ; subsequently 
the French gained possession [the italics are ours]. 
These territories were included in the conquest 
of General Nicholson in 1710, and wera con¬ 
firmed to Britain [Great Britain, we suppose, is 
meant] in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht.” 

The French certainly never bad possession 
of Long Island; it was not conquered by 
General Nicholson; nor is it in any way 
referred to in the Treaty of Utrecht. The 
facta are these:—When that part of New 
England called New York, with Long 


Island, was granted to tho Duko of York 
in 1GG3, the Duke offered to the then Earl 
of Stirling, who represented to a committee 
of the Privy Council his claim to Long 
Island, 3,500/. for his interest in that island, 
and in 1674, in consideration of the Earl of 
Stirling releasing his right to the colony of 
New York, the Duke agreed to give him a 
pension of 300/. per annum for life, to be 
paid out of the net profits of the revenue of 
New York, “ when there should bo a sur¬ 
plusage sufficient for it.” This pension, 
however, fell into arrears for fourteen years, 
and in August, 1089, soon after William III. 
came to the throne, the king directed that the 
said pension of 300/. per annum should be 
paid to the Earl of Stirling, “ out of the sur- 
plusage of the net profits of the revenue, the 
charges of government being first deducted.” 
And, further, tho Earl of Stirling or his 
agent was empowered to inspect the public 
accounts of tho colony, so “ that lie might 
be fully informed of the neat profits of the 
revenue there.” 

There is a curious story told in Strafford's 
Letters and Despatches (ii., 141-2) of the 
third son of Lord Stirling, Henry Alexander, 
in relation to his marriage, which is worth 
repeating. Tho letter is addressed to the 
Rev. G. Garrard (not Garrand). 

“A grandchild of Vanlore’a—rich Peter Yanlore 
—was to be married to a son of Sir Thomas 
Read’s ; he who lav seven years in the Fleet, and 
spent bat 18d. a week ; he lives now at Brocket 
Hall, near Ilattield. Read hath estated upon this 
second son of his 1,500/. a year; and a match 
was intended with Mrs. Yanlore. who had a por¬ 
tion of 4,000/. and 400/. a year after the death of 
her father, young Peter; Monday the 11th of this 
month [not the 18th] they were to be married; 
tho day before, in the afternoon, she sends 
to speak with one Mr. Alexander, a third 
son of tho Earle of Stirling, Secretary of Scotland 
here; he comes, finds her at cards, Mr. Read sit¬ 
ting by her : she whispers him in the ear, asking 
him if he had a coach (he was of her acquaintance 
before), he said, yes; she desired Mr. Read to play 
her game, and went to her chamber, Mr. Alex¬ 
ander going along with her. Being there, she told 
him, that to satisfy her friends, she had given way 
to marry the gentleman he saw, but her affection 
was more to him : if his were so to her, she would 
instantly go away with him in his coach, and be 
married. So ho carried her to Greenwich, where 
they were married by six that evening.” 

All honour to the noble representative of 
the House of Alexander and the galtant 
Commander of “ Alexander’s Horse ” during 
the terrible Indian Mutiny. We most cordially 
echo the wish expressed in tho Dedication 
of these Memorials, “ that he may [long] be 
spared to crown a youth of labour by an age 
of ease.” W. Noel Sainsrury. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Douce Lass. By tho Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” In Two Volumes. (Loudon; 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1877.) 

A Laggard in Love. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip). In Three Volumes. 
(London : Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs. Mackenzie 
Daniel. In Three Volumes. (London : 
Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 

Paulina's Ambition. By Edis Scnrle. (Lon¬ 
don : Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 1878.) 
There is always certain to be conscientious 
work, much equable and graceful writing, 


and marked power of observation, in a book 
by the author of Citoyenne Jacqueline ; nor 
is A Douce Lass an exception to the rule. 
There is true graphic faculty exhibited in 
the description of the scenery, population, 
and habits of Oatness, tho Scottish fishing- 
town on the east coast, which is the centre 
of the act ion. And the leading character of 
the story—by no means the heroine, but a 
son of the town, a merchant skipper, named 
Thomas Ord, who has returned homo with 
great wealth acquired in the India and 
China trade—is drawn with much life and 
colour. He is depicted as a man of much 
surface good-natnre, and lavish of his wealth, 
but hard, selfish, pushing, vulgar, purse- 
proud, and overbearing, yet with an ad¬ 
mixture of better qualities which make 
it not merely possible to tolerate, but even 
in a way to like him. As a foil to this 
figure, painted in with broad body-colour and 
high lights, comes the “ donee lass ” herself, 
Charlotte Wedderbnrn (the eldest daughter 
of an impoverished gentleman, representative 
of a family once the most important in the 
district), who is little more than a sepia 
sketch by comparison. The author has pur¬ 
posely subdued the tones throughout, in 
order to create an impression of sweet 
quietness and cultured repose, united with, 
high principles and a reasonably firm will; 
but in truth the portrait is not a very striking 
one, nor likely to be remembered next 
season. Charlotte is too much helped-ont 
by description, and there is little in her own 
words and acts to differentiate her from ten 
thousand other inconspicuous young ladies, 
so that we have to fall back upon what we 
are told indirectly of her feelings and 
motives to get a clear notion of her at all, 
and that notion is certainly not so flattering 
as the one the writer wishes us to conceive. 
There is much more real art and true effect 
produced by tho homely surroundings of tho 
three old maids of the dairy-farm, Miss 
Eelen, Miss Jean, and Miss Suffie [Sophia 
orSophronia ?] Qubair of Sandycroft, whoso 
quiet poverty is boldly contrasted with 
the sluttish prosperity of Bell Aikenhead, 
their married sister, wife of the leading 
grocer of the town. All the scenes in which 
these humbler folk take part are fresh and 
readable, but we are on more conventional 
ground with the Wedderbnrns of the Park, 
and though there is skill shown there too, 
much less interest is aronsed ; while Miss 
Charlotte finds such admiral !e reasons for 


obeying her managing mamma, and marry¬ 
ing Captain Ord to avert a financial crisis in 
the family, though she has a favoured lover 
abroad, that no great relief is experienced 
at the double catastrophe which extricates 
her from her difficulty, especially as one of 
the two events of which that catastrophe 
consists would be adequate to break off the 
Ord match, and thus there is a sense of 
wasteful use of incident produced, albeit 
the closing scene of this episode is really 
dramatic. We would offer one minor cor¬ 
rection in a matter of detail. Captain Spens, 
the favoured suitor for Miss Wedderburn’s 
hand, was not at all likely to see the 
Southern Cross from his quarters at Ran¬ 
goon, seeing that Rangoon is 1G§° north of 
the equator. 

Mrs. Cudlip’s latest story is in some 
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respects an improvement on more than one 
of its predecessors, from whoso gravest 
faults it is reasonably free; but it is not a 
pleasant, a wholesome, or a well-bred book ; 
nor, in spite of some unquestionably clever 
writing in parts, is it skilfully put together. 
There is a certain lack of clearness in the 
plot, and the various incidents in it might, 
with the exception of all but two, be cut out 
as mere episodes without affecting the story 
seriously. Of course, if all were cut out, 
there would be no story left, but the experi¬ 
enced reader foels as he goe3 along that no 
one of them does much for the narrative, or 
is really indispensable. Then, there is a 
serious mistake in one of the characters who 
plays a leading part in the novel, Sir 
Oliver Galton, an ill-conditioned, ill-tempered 
clergyman, who unexpectedly succeeds to a 
wealthy baronetcy in the first chapter. The 
mistake is in depicting him, a man of old 
family, university education, and early fami¬ 
liarity with good society, as being not merely 
surly and fractions, which is quite com¬ 
patible with such antecedents, but as grossly 
lacking in ordinary civility of manners to 
ladies. Now, men who have been used to 
the ways of good society may deteriorate in 
a hundred things, and become utterly worth¬ 
less, besides being domestic bullies of tho 
coarsest sort. But they do not so lose their 
surface polish as to be incapable of behaving 
themselves with at least a show of courtesy 
to ladies not under their control, which is 
the account Mrs. Cudlip gives of Sir Oliver 
Galton. There are ill-bred clergymen in 
abundance ; and the clerical beggar-on-horse¬ 
back is a most unlovely spectacle, to be met 
with occasionally wellnigh in the very high¬ 
est place of tho profession, but wherever the 
species is found, there have been no such 
advantages of birth and breeding as Mrs. 
Cudlip’s Sir Oliver could boast. There 
are, however, greater artistic faults than 
this. Tho whole book lies in an atmo¬ 
sphere of husband-hunting, pursued without 
disguise or modesty by every woman in the 
story save two, one of whom is married, and 
another is a mere subordinate character. 
There is, for the most part, a hard un¬ 
womanly tone of the chase and market 
about the talk on this subject; and if it bo 
replied that such is in fact the staple of 
feminine thought and conversation, at least 
it ought not to be from a woman’s pen that 
the indictment should come. The model 
young lady, who finally carries off the 
hero, a very selfish and contemptible one, is 
a domineering prude, who takes it upon her 
to lecture from the height of her wisdom 
and virtue everyone she comes in contact- 
with, till she forcibly reminds us of those 
pests of society thirty years ago—the Rugby 
prigs—who fancied their school the moral 
and intellectual centre of the universe, and 
themselves the apostles commissioned to 
enlighten tho world, especially that part of 
it which consisted of their own grand¬ 
mothers. But, in truth, Alice Adair’s 
manners are no worse than those of the 
other characters, for not one exhibits any 
marks of true refinement or social ease ; yet 
the young Dowager Lady Galton, who dis¬ 
putes tho possession of tho laggard lover for 
a long time with her, is so far tho less dis¬ 
agreeable character of the two that one is 


forced to protest against the clumsy and 
violent endiug which consigns her to a 
lunatic asylum, while her more fortunate 
rival, who was nearly ready to console her¬ 
self elsewhere, lands her fish at last. There 
is an unhealthy cynicism, indeed, about the 
entire close of the story, which would mar 
its effect, had it even been pleasanter in the 
earlier portion, and it is much to bo wished 
that Mrs. Cudlip, who does possess a certain 
quantity of crude, undisciplined literary 
power, would choose better themes, and sub¬ 
mit her works to some critic with a more 
refined taste than her own, before commit¬ 
ting them to the verdict of the public. 

The Squire’s Courtship is a quiet autobio¬ 
graphical story of the school of St. Olave’s, 
and, like that tale, narrates tho fortunes of 
a young lady who falls in love with and is 
engaged to the wrong man, but contrives in 
the long run to fall in love with and marry 
the right one, a previously - disregarded 
suitor. It differs in one respect from seve¬ 
ral novels with tho same motive, in that no 
great blame is attached to the unfaithful 
wooer, who is described, not as a villain, 
but as an indolent, imaginative man, sorely 
unwilling to work for his bread, and tempted 
by the sudden loss of his private means to 
marry money, the said money belonging to 
his first love’s dearest friend. The plot is 
on tho whole fairly well worked out, al¬ 
though there are all the usual defects of 
monologue observable; but the characters, 
except those of two amiable old spinsters, 
are too vaguely drawn and coloured. The 
idea of the clever, refined, dilettante sensua¬ 
list, Heber Marsden, is well conceived ; but 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel has not been able to 
embody it successfully, and it leaves but 
little impression. Nor does the autobio¬ 
graphical heroine maintain the part she is 
intended to fill; while her relations to her 
father, and her account of their intercourse, 
recall unpleasantly the very objectionable 
young woman in Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
first novel, Cometh up as a Flower, albeit she 
is meant to stand on a much higher level. 
Mildred Earnshaw, the secondary heroine, 
is rather better done, but not conspicuously 
so; and the squire, whose successful court¬ 
ship furnishes the title (not earned, by tho 
by, till nearly the close of the third volume), 
is a mere good-natured lout, with no distinc¬ 
tive features whatever. 

Paulina's Ambition, as may be conjectured 
from the name of the house which publishes 
it, is a religious novelette ; but it is much 
above the ordinary level of that class of 
literature, for, though it makes no preten¬ 
sions to exceptional power, the leading per¬ 
sonages are of flesh and blood, and not 
mere lay figures to hang opinions on ; there 
is a total absence of goodiness; the model 
Christian of the story is a common-sense old 
lady, without a particle of sentiment, dog¬ 
matism, or conventional piety; and almost 
the only artistic faults in evolving the plot 
are that the husband found at last for 
the heroine is scarcely masculine enough to 
have won a girl of her vigorous tempera¬ 
ment, while the failure in life made by 
another of the ladies, owing to her too entire 
self-confidence in her own excellence and 
saintliness, is not worked out as a foil, which 
it should have been, but is left mainly to 


inference drawn from a few words in a con¬ 
versation which has no bearing on the plot. 
Had this been otherwise, Paulina’s Ambi¬ 
tion, despite a little dryness of treatment, 
would have taken a very good place indeed 
among books of its kind. As matters stand, 
it merely serves to show that its author is 
capable of doing much better, as, indeed, she 
has done before, when she gave us a dog as 
the hero of a story. 

Richard F. Littledalk. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Law Relating to Trustee and Post Office 
Savings Banks. By Urquhart A. Forbes, Barrister- 
at-law. (Ilardwicke aud Bogue.) A useful little 
book to those who are capable of understanding 
it. It contains all the Acts of Parliament bearing 
upon the subject, together with two leading cases. 
To these Mr. Forbes has subjoined a valuable 
array of notes, chietly based upon the decisions 
and awards made bv the Barrister and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, which are not available to 
the public. The Index is copious and accurate. 
We could have wished that the historical sketch 
had been more full, and that a popular chapter 
had been added upon the general position of 
Savings Banks in this country—a matter of great 
social interest. But Mr. Forbes has preferred to 
confine himself to the dry legal aspect of his 
subject. 

Practical Advice to Testators and Executors. By 
William Pkippen. (Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 
This is not a legal treatise, but a practical guide 
to common persons when they find themselves in 
the position of having been appointed executois. 
It is concerned rather with their administrative 
duties than their legal obligations, and should he 
of use in those frequent cases in which economy 
forbids the perpetual reference to a solicitor. The 
financial aspect of the subject, where law ends 
and accounts begin, is especially well treated. 

Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Carlisle, 
with the Terriers delivered in tome at my Primary 
Visitation. By William Nicolson, late Bishop 
of Carlisle. Edited by R. S. Ferguson. (London 
and Carlisle.) The manuscript of which this 
volume is an imprint is preserved among the re¬ 
cords in the custody of the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle. It is entirely in the handwriting of 
Bishop Nicolson, the learned compiler of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish Historical Libraries. 
As the bishop was a studious antiquary, a fellow- 
labourer with such men as Pugdale and Hickes, 
it was to be expected that the notes made by him 
on his first visitation tour would contain many 
things of interest. We did not, however, look 
for such a dark picture as this hook furnishes. All 
of us who have any knowledge of the state of 
things in the Border country are aware that, from 
the period of the Reformation to one almost 
within the memory of old men who are still 
among us, the condition of the Church-fabrics 
was far from excellent, but we imagine that there 
are very few who have dared to picture to them¬ 
selves a condition of affairs half so disgraceful as 
the reality which these episcopal memoranda 
bring to light. The utter neglect into which the 
churches had fallen in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century makes it a wonder to us 
that there should now he left a single remnant 
of old ecclesiastical architecture in the diocese. 
The mediaeval builders did their work so well 
that mere neglect produces complete ruin but 
slowly when not aided by the hands of the 
fanatic or the restorer. Of the religious sesl 
which exhibits itself in the destruction of beauti¬ 
ful objects there seems to have been little in this 
part of the nprth country. The churches have 
perished from neglect alone. The following so¬ 
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count of what the bishop saw at Stapleton is not 
an unfair picture of many other parishes:— 

"The roof is to miserably shatter'd aud brokon 
that it cannot be safe silting under it . . . in 

stormy weather. Not one pane of glass in any of 
the windows, no reading-desk, nor did they ever hear 
that they had a hell. . . . They hap’nod to bring 

a corpse to be buried, according to the custom of the 
place, without any service, whilst wo were there. I 
desired Mr. Henson, my chaplain, to officiate; but ho 
could find only some few scraps of a common prayer- 
book, and an insufferably torn biblo of the old trans¬ 
lation. There was no surplice, nor did ever nny such 
thing, as far as nny present could remember, belong 
to this church. One of 'om told us that sometimes, 
on an Master-day, the parson had brought a surplice 
with him; had administered yc sacrament in it, but 
even that ordinance, amongst the rest, was most com¬ 
monly celebrated without one.” 

The bishop mentions that in sundry places Dissen¬ 
ters abounded. The circumstance is not wonderful 
when the religion which the State supplied was 
administered in this fashion. In two instances the 
bishop found the communion-table standing east 
and west, and at Iiavenstonedale he was told that 
it had been the custom for the manor court to be 
held in the chancel of the church. He speaks of 
it os a tradition, and had evidently some hesita¬ 
tion in believing the story. It is in all probability, 
however, quite true. \\ e have evidence that the 
manor court called Temple Court was formerly 
held in the church of St. Mary and St. John 
Baptist at Duuwich, and that business of a similar 
nature, allowing fur dillereuces of national law, 
need to be transacted in the church of Arbroath. 
While the bishop was at Camerton, he notes that 
Aaron Wedge wood, a potter of Ribton, brought 
a child to bo baptised, who was christened 
Margaret. Can anyone tell us who these Wedge- 
woods were ? The name is so uncommon that 
we can hardly believe they were not in some way 
akin to him who has made it ever memorable in 
the history of art. With a reverent care which 
modem bishops and archdeacons would do well 
to imitate, Dr. Nicolson caused trauscripts to he 
made of the monumental inscriptions in the 
churches he visited; by this forethought much 
genealogical evidence has come down to us which 
would otherwise have perished. Among the 
seventeenth-century epitaphs are some rather 
more absurd than any genuine ones we have 
elsewhere seen. Of a lady buried at Barton we 
are told— 

“At her appearance the noon-sun 

Blush'd and shrunk in, ’cause quite outdone. 

In her concentre did all graces dwell; 

God pluck'd iny Hose that He might take a smell .’ 1 

The Spartan and Theban Supremacies. By C. 
Sankey. The liise of the Macedonian Empire. 
By A. M. Curteis. [Epochs of Ancient His¬ 
tory Series.] (Longmans.) We hope that the 
appearance of these two handbooks is a sign 
that the fourth century n.c. is winning its proper 
place in the educational curriculum of the day, 
and that Greek history will no longer be treated 
as if it ended abruptly with, the last Hues of 
Thucydides, only to reappear for a brief space in 
the orations of Demosthenes. The two books 
should be reviewed ns it seems they are intended 
to be read, in close connexion with each other. 
Mr. Sankey’s lot is cast amid the ceaseless unpro¬ 
gressive ebb and flow of Greek political life be¬ 
tween the capture of Athens in -104 it.c. and the 
battle of Mantineia in .'it'>2 n.c., while Mr. Curteis 
rapidly sketches the rise of that power which first 
put an end to the independent existence of the 
Greek States and then opened to Greek civilisation 
a new aud a wi<) er career. In many respects both 
books maintain a creditably high standard of 
accuracy and intelligence. The more pictorial 
aspects of tha history, its prominent incidents, 
and the chief actors in them, are, as might be 
expected in Works of an elementary character, 
thoae on which*, moet pains have been bestowed. 
The narrative i« dear and lively; there are good 
plans of the Jkrincipal battles, and some useful 


maps. At the same time we question whether 
something more might not have been done to 
explain thosu undercurrents of life aud thought 
which form at least a valuable commentary upon 
the regular march of events. 1 he governing ideas 
should have their place beside the leading actors 
of a period, and especially in such a century ol 
decay and growth as the fourth. Mr. Sankey, 
indeed, devotes a chapter to Socrates, hut without 
throwing much light on the state ot political leel- 
iug in his day. Aet political speculation was 
everywhere active, and in not a few cases with a 
direct practical bearing'. Macedon owed much 
to the abilities of her rulers and the dissensions of 
her foes ; but she owed much also to the general 
consciousness that the existing foundations of 
Greek political life were giving way. The dislike 
of the educated and wealthy to democracy, the 
growing impatience with the parochialism ol' ordi¬ 
nary Greek politics, and the hall-cynical scepticism 
developed by years of anarchy, are all important 
factors in the history. Nor less so were those 
vague desires for Hellenic union, for a wise and 
strong ruler, and for a free career tor Hellenic 
civilisation, which meet us in tins pages of 
Xenophon, of Isocrates, and even of Aristotle, and 
which found their fulfilment in the person and in 
the conquests of Alexander. It is, then, the in¬ 
adequate recognition of these elements iu the 
history that makes both these books incomplete. 
In details there is little that calls for remark, 
though we must take exception to Mr. Sankey s 
definition (p. 01) of the Laconian l’erioikoi as 
“ rural tribes,” a definition harelv applicable to 
a class which to a large extent lived in towns and 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

Mr. T. S. Taylor, the author of First Prin¬ 
ciples of Ehi fish History (Belle Brothers), wishes 
to save schoolboys from floundering in a sea of 
dates, names, and events, and to give them “ a 
clear idea of the order of those great events and 
great men by whose aid the English (Constitution 
of the present day has been gradually developed.” 
This idea of iixing the attention on a few im¬ 
portant points is undoubtedly good, but the 
execution is hardly equal to the plan. If con¬ 
stitutional progress is to be illustrated, why should 
the Crusades he given iu the first rank of events 
and the great judicial reforms of Ilenry II. 
relegated in a most incomplete form to a secondary 
list ? Why, too, should the Crimean AA ar, amfi 
strangest of all, “ Queen A ictoria, Empress of 
India, 1870,” he fixed on ns among the twenty 
“leading names aud events ” of history? This, 
however, is a matter of opinion; hut it is no 
matter of opinion that Harold was not the son 
of an Earl of Kent; that Robert, the son of 
the Conqueror, took no part in the second 
Crusade: or that it is incorrect to say that 
the first Parliament to which not only represen¬ 
tatives of boroughs but even knights of the 
shiro were admitted was that summoned by 
Simon de Montfort. 

Mr. Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, 
1089-1784 [Epochs of English History] (Long¬ 
mans), gives a clear account of a period which it is 
difficult to render interesting to the young. His 
language is simple and easily understood, while he 
avoids the queer archaisms with which Mr. A ork 
Powell opened the series. No doubt it is difficult, 
on so small a scale, to catch the attention by vivid 
descriptions. But Mr. Rowley never even makes 
the attempt. He is probably the only writer who 
ever gave an account of Hawke s fight with 
Contlans in Quiberon Bay without telling the 
story of the Admiral’s reply to the remonstrances 
of the pilot. All he gives us is:— 

“This battle was fought in the midst of a raging 
storm, among dangerous rooks and shoals, well known 
to the French, but not to the English. It was an awful 
scene; three French ships were sunk or burnt; two 
struck their flags ; the rest were chased into the river 
Vilaino or Charente.” 

Macaulav’s account of the matter is not much 
longer; Vrat the one is a story which will never 


be forgotten: the other makes no impression 
whatever. It is to be feared that Mr. Rowley’s 
deficiency in descriptive power will do harm to 
liis otherwise excellent work with the young 
people for whom it is intended. 


Der Werth. Line neue Tlieorie desselhen. 
Von C. L. Moll, Professor am Polyteehnikum am 
Riga. (Leipzig: Felix.) Prof. Moll does not 
put forward his theory of Value as simply an 
economic exposition of the subject. He thinks 
it a misfortune that it should have fallen into the 
hands of economists exclusively, there being other 
departments of philosophy aud thought besides 
political economy in which just conceptions of 
Value are important. Ilia definition of Value 
postulates only an object and a person to whom 
the object is useful or desirable for some end or 
purpose ; hence the object becomes valuable as 
conducing to this end. And we are ready to 
concede tiiat an investigation of the purposes 
which articles possessing value serve, and of the 
causes which thus generate a demand for them, is 
a help to sound ideas in both economics and other 
fields of study. But the term A'alue is needful in 
political economy to denote more than the useful¬ 
ness of articles in respect of the ends to which 
they are means ; and economists ought not to give 
it up for employment in a different sense. A 
single object, apart from others, cannot possess 
value in the commercial or economic sense, how¬ 
ever useful it may be to one or more persons; 
there must be some other object or objects to 
which its value is relative, and in which it is 
estimated. Neither will mere usefulness on the 
part of each of a plurality of objects give them 
value, if they nre to he had without limit for no¬ 
thing and without labour—like air and fresh 
water in a new region with few inhabitants and 
abundant springs. Prof. Moll is not justified in 
giving the term a different signification, although 
his own exposition, in the sense in which he em¬ 
ploys it, may be worthy of attention. It may at 
any rate he commended to the consideration of eco¬ 
nomists who, like Mr. W. Stanley Jevons and M. 
Leon Walras, of Lausanne, take an interest in the 
mathematical treatment of economic problems. 
To us the urgent need in political economy ap¬ 
pears to he for quite another method, since we 
can never get hold of the laws of economic phe¬ 
nomena by mathematical processes. The varia¬ 
tions in prices, for example, mathematically de- 
ducible from assumptions, would not correspond, 
even approximately, with the actual variations. 
What is obtained, therefore, is simply a mathe¬ 
matical exercise, not the solution of an economic 
problem. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A wide circle of the admirers of Joseph and his 
Brethren will be grieved to learn that Mr. Wells, 
who has for many years resided at Marseilles, is 
in a very weak and suffering condition of health; 
this does not, however, prevent the venerable 
poet from revising some important additious to bo 
made iu the next edition of his great drama. AV e 
understand that ono of these new scenes reintro¬ 
duces, in a very striking- manner, the figure of 
Phraxeuor, who at present, it will he remem¬ 
bered, disappears rather early in the story. 


Mr. Reginald Palgrave has, we understand, 
rewritten the little book which he published some 
vears ago upon the history and practice of the 
House of Commons. He has endeavoured to 
delineate the typical character of that assembly 
bv quaint extracts from the Journals, and by all 
tive descriptive stories lie could collect, from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth to the present session. 
He has also added a chapter to show how the 
relations between the Crown and Parliament 
affect the usages of the House, and the position of 
our representatives regarding the expenditure of- 
public money. This new edition will be published 
early next year by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
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In addition to Portuguese, which, as mentioned 
in the Times. November 27, has just been enriched 
by a translation of Shakspcre, another language 
has lately made the first attempt at naturalising' 
the English dramatist—viz. Platt-deutsch. A 
translation of the Men'll Jrices of Windsor, by 
Dr. Dorr, has been published at Elbing, with an 
introduction by lvlaus Groth. 

Wr; are requested to state that the letters 
“ F.B.S.” were appended to Mr. Wallace’s name 
at the head of his article on “ Spiritualism ” in 
this month's Fraser by a mistake with which Mr. 
Wallace himself had nothing whatever to do. 

The Life ami Times of the Right Hon, John 
Bright, bv \V. llobertson, author of Jtochdalc, 
Past, and Present, will be published at the Ob¬ 
server office, Kochdale, on December 15 next. It 
will trace Mr. Bright's ancestry from the year 
1084. 

A volume will shortly be published entitled 
Justification of Life: its Xature, Antecedents, and 
Besi'dts, by the Bev. M. F. Sadler, Hector of 
Iloniton. 

Messrs. Bagsiek and Sons have in prepara¬ 
tion Studies on the Times of Abraham, by the 
Bev. II. G. Tomkins. This work aims at giving 
a graphic account of the civilised world in which 
Abraham lived, from Elam on the east to Egypt 
on the west, drawn from all the existing results 
of Egyptological and Assyriological research. 

On Wednesday December 5, M. Francois Le- 
normant commenced a course of lectures on 
Archaeology, at the Bibliotheque Nationals in 
Paris. His subject this year is “ The Monu¬ 
ments illustrating the Worship and the Mysteries 
of Bacchus in Greece and ltome.” The lectures 
will be continued on every Wednesday and 
Friday, at half-past one o'clock. Messrs. Bagster, 
it may be mentioned, are just publishing the en¬ 
larged English edition of M. Lenormant's Chaldean 
Magic. 

We have received from the Oxford University 
Press Warehouse “ the only Bible with Apocrypha 
and Prayer Book complete that has been printed 
in red and black.” It is a beautiful specimen of 
typography. 

Messrs. Kerry and Endean will issue shortly 
From Calais to Karlsbad, by Mr. T. Louis Oxley. 

A serviceable addition to our topographical 
knowledge has been made by Mr. John Batty, 
whose little History of Rothwell, in Yorkshire, 
shows great industry and research. Bothwell is 
best known in general history as being the place 
where a Treaty of Neutrality was signed during 
the early days of the Civil Wars. It is a place 
of great antiquity, and the authentic records of 
its rise and progress have a general value in our 
kingdom's annals which should give this work a 
more than local circulation. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a Life of Sir 
Martin Frobisher, by the Bev. F. Jones. 

“ Ouida ” has written the principal story, 
“ The Marriage-Plate,” for the Whitehall Annual, 
to be published on December 18. 

The Revista Europea for November 10 has an 
interesting sketch of the history of brigandage in 
Sicily, by Signor Modestino Sieulo, who pleads 
for an abolition on the part of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment of the causes of discontent in Sicily and for 
a wider spread of education as the surest methods 
of getting rid of the pest. Signor di Muricce 
contributes a paper read before the Alpine Club 
of Bologna on the volcanoes of Italy. Prof. 
Alcibiade Morelti publishes a specimen of an 
Italian translation of Moliere, which is flowing 
and easy, though not very pointed. 

Prof. Gnesotto has published an important 
work, L' Eloquenza in Atene ed in Roma al tempo 
delle lihere islituzioni (Padova: Bondi), in which 
he treats of the art of oratory in Greece and 
Rome, and examines from a literary point of view 
the chief orators of antiquity. 


Though Mr. Furnivall’s hope, expressed in 
1808, that his Chaucer work might be used by 
Prof. Child for an edition of tho Canterbury 
Tales in the United States, has not yet been grati¬ 
fied, yet Prof. Lounsburv, of the Sheffield Scien¬ 
tific School of Yale College, Newhaven, U.S., has 
just produced a school edition of the Parlament 
of Foules, the most humorous and pleasant of 
Chaucer's Second-Period works, based on the ten 
manuscripts printed by Mr. Furnivall for the 
Chaucer Society in 1871, his Trial-Forewords, 
and Mr. W. M. Bossetti's englished extract from 
the Teseide in it, and on Prof. Child's paper on 
“ Chaucer's Final r,” &c., ifcc. Prof. Louusburv 
gives a free translation of the Sumnium Scipionis 
used in the poem, an introduction, notes, and 
glossary. lie rightly bases his text on Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw's favourite MS.—Gg. 4, 27 in the Uni¬ 
versity Library, Cambridge—and notes all his 
variations from it, but unfortunately does not give 
the collations of the other MSS. to justify his 
changes. lie leaves, too, unnoticed the rhyming 
of the perfect te with the past participle t in lines 
121-4 (not allowed in tho Canterbury Tales), and 
of the infinitive say, without its e ns in seye, .'182, 
055, with the perfect “ she lay," and “ to my pay,” 
in 208-271. Ilis book was also printed before Dr. 
John Koch’s valuable suggestions as to the date and 
personages of Chaucer's poem were made public. 
But, notwithstanding these and some other draw¬ 
backs, Prof. Lounsbury’s edition of the Parlament 
is the best yet published, and should find its way 
on to English scholars’ shelves. 

The Old French Text Society will issue three 
volumes for 1877, but though two are ready, they 
will not be delivered till the middle of January 
next. In 1878 the society hopes to issue four 
volumes. 

The current number of the China Review opens 
with an article by the new editor, Dr. Eitel, on 
“ Chinese Studies and Official Interpretation in 
the Colony of Hongkong.” The subject is an 
important one, and Dr. Eitel strikes the keynote 
of the difficulty of getting good interpreters of 
Chinese when he points out the absence of all 
scientific training in the curriculum of the 
students. The young men are sent out to Hong¬ 
kong or Peking, and are there handed over to 
native Munshis, whose ignorance of the science 
of language, or even of the grammatical construc¬ 
tion of their own tongue, is absolute and complete. 
Under the directorship of these blind leaders, the 
blind pupils fall into many a ditch from which 
they might have been saved by a little preliminary 
study of the language in its scientific bearing. 
Dr. Eitel proposes that all student interpreters, 
whether destined for Hongkong or the Treaty 
Ports, should attend the lectures of one of the 
Chinese Professors in England. As there is now 
an established Chair at King’s College, London, 
and another at Oxford, such a scheme pre¬ 
sents no difficulty; and the advantages to be 
derived from its adoption would be very speedily 
felt. In the same number the late Mr. Preston 
gives a rfsumf of an important official work 
entitled Ta Tsing hwuy teen, or the collected 
statutes of the Manchoo dynasty. These statutes 
—which, as the Emperor Keen-lung says in his pre¬ 
face to the work, were enacted by sages, have been 
transmitted by wise men, and are put into practice 
by the Government—form the constitutional law of 
the empire. Want of space compels Mr. Preston 
to deal very briefly with a very wide subject, but 
he says enough to give a general idea of the scope 
of the work which is the basis of the system of 
government at present existing in China. Mr. 
Oxeukam continues his translation of the Chinese 
novel, Tanghow Chi, which, like most Chinese 
novels, is extremely prolix, and would bear a more 
liberal use of the pruning-knife than Mr. Oxeukam 
seems disposed to apply to it. Mr. Alabaster’s 
paper on the “ Law of Inheritance ” is interesting, 
and as it mainly refers to the law affecting the re¬ 
covery of debts it will probably be read with at¬ 
tention by the foreign merchants whose complaints 


of their inability to recover debts due to them from 
Chinamen are so loud and continual. 

In the notice of Dr. Maclear's edition of 8t. 
Mark, at page 500 of our last number, it should 
have been stated that the book is published la¬ 
the Cambridge University Press at their ware¬ 
house in London, 17 Paternoster Bow. 

The professors of the University of Basel have 
already practically adopted a suggestion which 
was proposed in the scheme of university reform 
for Bern. They have voluntarily undertaken to 
do something for the geueral culture by the de¬ 
livery of r series of free popular lectures in the 
Bernoullianum on the Sunday evenings through¬ 
out the winter of 1877-78. The course was 
opened by Prof. Jakob Burckkardt with a lecture 
upon Philip II. of Spain as a politician, whom the 
lecturer described as having realised the most 
complete system of “ Casaropapismua ” which 
the world has ever seen. On the next Sunday 
Dr. Ludwig Sieber lectured on the Antigone of 
Sophocle3, which was to be rendered with Men¬ 
delssohn's music at the Busier Liedertafel anniver¬ 
sary during the following week. 

Prof. Schipper —the former helper of 1k. 
Bosworth in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, the 
successor of Prof. Zupitza at Vienna—has just 
issued His critical edition of the first version of the 
short Early English legend of St. Alexius, from 
the Vernon, and Laud 108, MSS. at Oxford, and 
the Naples MS. The two earlier MSS. (among 
others) have already been printed by Dr. C. Horst- 
mann, and Mr. Furnivall lias them in type, with 
three other versions of the legend—one by far the 
prettiest of all—for the Early English Text Society 
next year. Prof. Schipper means to edit critically 
the second version of the legend from its two Oxford 
MSS., Trinity 57, and Laud 463 (already printed 
by Dr. Horstmanu), with the same elaborate list* of 
forms and letters, and other critical apparatus, as his 
edition of the first contains, and in which the Ger¬ 
man soul delights. This second version will follow 
the first in the valuable series of independent 
essays styled “Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germanischen 
Volker,” edited by ten Brink, Scherer, and 
Steinmeyer. 

Prof. Karl Elze’s paper before the German 
Shakspere Society next April 23 will be “ Notes 
and Conjectures ” on Bendings in Mucedorus, Lo- 
crine, Edward III. ; and illustrations of the horse- 
disease passage in The Shrew, and Falstnti s 
“foundered” in 2 Henry IV., from a black- 
letter horse-doctor’s book of 1020: “A lery 
perfect Discourse and Order how to know the 
age of a Horse, and the Diseases that breede in 
him, with the Bemedies to cure the same: As 
also, The description of every Veyne, and how and 
when to let him Blood, according to the diuersity 
of the Disease, as hath been proved bv the Author. 
L. W. C.” 


NOTES OK TRAVEL. 

The Austrian traveller Ernest Marno's new 
work, Rcise in den Eggptischen Acquatonut-Pr o- 
rinz und in Kordofan, in den Jahren 1874-/0 
(AVien: Alfred Holder), published under the 
auspices of the Iloyal Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna, is one of the most important additions to 
North-Africau geography that have appeared for 
a considerable time. The lines traversed embrace 
the country between Suakin and Khartum, the 
Nile, thence to Lado and Begiaf, and the Seribs 
region west of these points as far as the .Mundo 
and Makraka countries, as well as the greater 
part of Kordofan. Of all this region the author- 
gives what appears to be a very thorough general 
description, illustrated by numerous sketches, and 
by two maps, the latter of which especially 
—that of Kordofan—brings very many new 
points and features to light. The meteor¬ 
ological, astronomical, and ethnographic results o< 
the journey are discussed in several appendices 
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Since they were first made known nearly thirty 
years ago by the Mombas missionaries, the great 
snow-covered mountains of hast Africa, Kenia 
and Kilima-njaro, have attracted much attention 
in the geographical world. The latter has been 
repeatedly visited and explored ; the former, how¬ 
ever, which stands more than a hundred miles 
north of its fellow, has never been even seen by a 
European from the time when Dr. Krapf got a 
single glimpse of its two great white horns in 
1649, till this year. On January 10 last, Iierr J. 
M. Ilildebrandt (already known from his travels 
in the Danakil country, east of Abyssinia), sent 
by the Berlin Academy of Sciences, left Mombas, 
on the Zanzibar coast, with an escort of forty men, 
to try to reach and ascend Mount Iveuia. The 
news now comes from Suez that he has failed in 
his enterprise. Two months were spent in forcing 
a way from the coast through the hostile tribes to 
Kitoni in the Wakamba country, but there, in full 
view of the mountain, Ilildebrandt was compelled 
to retreat, his followers ilatlv refusing to venture 
into the lands of the robber tribes on its slopes. 
He has returned in bad health to Zanzibar. 

The Brussels correspondent of the Pall Mull 
Gazette writes that— 

“Capt. Haymakers, of the Belgian Engineers, has left 
for Central Africa. Ho is travelling at the expense 
of the King of the Belgians, and is to disembark on 
the western coast at the Congo, and to direct his eourso 
towards the centre of Africa, to meet there eventually 
the Belgian Expedition under Capt. Crespal, which 
commences its operations from the eastern coast." 

The expedition of the Geographical Society of 
Paris for the exploration of Equatorial Africa 
(see Academy, p. 470) is to leave Prance on 
January 15. 

Mb. H. B. Conn rill, who organised an ex¬ 
pedition about a year and a-half ago for the 
purpose of introducing legitimate trade into the 
lake region of Central Africa, and so of super¬ 
seding die slave-trade, has sent home an account 
of a voyage along the west coast of Lake Xyassa 
in hie sailing-boat the Herga. Starting from 
the mission-station of Livingstonia, he examined 
Lake Obia, an inlet of the west coast, and 
passed by Kotakota, the Loangwa and Bua 
to Makuoi, the point on the great bay of 
the north-west coast which is Hanked bv Mount 
Kuwirwe, which rises about 0,000 feet above the 
lake. He describes the northern shores of 
Nyasea as much more productive than the 
southern, and, in contradistinction to the reports 
given to Mr. E. D. Young, learned that the 
Eouma river flows into, not out of, the northern 
end of the lake. 

Captain Burton is at present staying in 
Cairo, and making preparations to start for the 
country along the east coast of the gulf of Akaba, 
in order to complete the explorations which he 
has undertaken for the Khedive. It will be 
remembered that during last spring Captain 
Burton discovered in the short space of three 
weeks traces of all the metals mentioned in the 
Book of Numbers as being used by the Midianites. 
The Khedive has very wisely determined to have 
several tons of the metalliferous rocks of this 
region transmitted to Paris for analysis. They 
are believed to contain gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, tungsten, &c. The present expedition will 
consist of the same four members who went last 
spring, with the addition of an artist, and a 
European chief of miners. Thirty native miners 
will be taken, and an escort of twenty-live 
soldiers. The party will land at Muwavlah in a 
Government frigate, and after establishing their 
head-quarters in the fort will proceed to work a 
large vein of iron containing silver, two marches 
to the northward of this spot. They will make 
two long trips into the interior, each of 150miles; 
and Captain Burton hopes that he will shortly be 
able to announce the discovery of the origin of 
the washings which have been so extensively 
made on the coast. The expedition will work for 
four months. 


Advices from Colonel Gordon Pasha state that 
Colonel Mason, a scientific oflicer attached to his 
stall', has recently circumnavigated the Albert 
Nyanza lake, and has found that this sheet of 
water extends fully two degrees south of the 
limit assigned to it by Signor (lessi a year ago. 
This seems to point to the possibility of an identi¬ 
fication of the Albert Nyanza with the Tan¬ 
ganyika as suggested by Sir Samuel Baker—an 


God, the mother-sister, not much older than those 
whom sho protects and nourishes, such hs has 
been the salvation of many a family besides that 
of Do Quincey.” “Amen and Amen!'’ As to 
l’elasgic Mycenae, we await the expected forth- 
showing of the enthusiastic discoverer's whole 
case from the classic press of Albemarle Street, 
‘•the Columbus of research," who “reaps liis 
harvest not onlv from the citv of Priaiu, but 


opinion which has called forth the energetic oppo- i from the capital of its destroyer." While the 


sition of Mr. Stanley. 

At a recent meeting the Dutch Arctic Com¬ 
mittee resolved to despatch a small expedition to 
Novaya Zemlia in May next. 

Satisfactory news has been received at Koine 
from Signor Gessi and Dr. P. Matteucei, whose 
ultimate destination will probably be the Italian 
station in the kingdom of Shoa, and who are 
travelling up the Nile to Khartum, &e., instead 
of going down the Bed Sea to Massowah. They 
left Assuan on November 7, and hoped to reach 
Khartum early in the present month. From that 
place they will probably be able to forward some 
definite intelligence respecting the fate of the Mar- 
chese Antinori, about whoso death doubts now 
appear to be entertained in some quarters. A 
letter from Dr. Matteucei respecting the Copt 
cemetery opposite the island of Eleplianta has 
been received by the Italian Geographical Society, 
and will shortly be made public. 

Mr. F. Spef.r, who is now at Bathurst, is con¬ 
templating an exploring expedition to the east¬ 
ward of Senegamhia. 

The Hist of the Itoyal Geographical Society's 
course of scientific lectures for the present session 
will be delivered on December 10 by Prof. P. 
Martin Duncan, F.K.S., President of the Geo¬ 
logical Society. The subject of the lecture will 
be the “ Formation of the main Masses of the 
Laud." 


MAGAZINES AND REYIEW8. 

Blackwood this month makes a good beginning 
with the first instalment of the comic auto¬ 
biography of “ Irene Macgillicuddv,” the kind of 
girl who in London would have been called “ a 
stunner," “a screamer," and who in New York is 
sometimes described as a “ bouncer.” It is well, 
occasionally, to take stock of the “ fast folks ” of 
both worlds ; and the end will prove whether 
“ Irene ” is right in thinking that the New York 
“girls” and those in London society have not a 
pin to choose between them. It is a case of 
e.vpertae erecle, which promises great fun. “ Mine 
is Thine ” in its sixth part weaves several in¬ 
teresting complications, and retains its hold on the 
persistent reader ; while the poetic element of the 
magazine is sustained in a loyal and gracefully' 
natural poem in ballad metre, called “ The 
Widow’s Cloak," a lay suggested by our Queen’s 
sympathy with her sex and her subjects every¬ 
where. There is life and spirit, too, in 
“ A Man's Regret, ’ and “ At her Door," two 
very diverse fugitive pieces of J. R. 8. But, 
of course, the articles of the number to all 
but politicians—who will get their views of 
the “ Parliamentary Recess " and the “ Storm in 
the East” here and there according to their 
proclivities—are “ l’elasgic Mycenae" and the 
“ Opium Eater." The latter is another of the 
many reviews called forth by Mr. II. A. Page's 
Life of lie (Jtiimrg, bringing out especially two 
points—viz. the hero's ‘‘autobiographic" pre- 
emiuence, his faculty of describing himself with a 
force and grace unmatched except by its frank¬ 
ness. “ The early chapters of his life are the 
diploma of his genius." The other point to 
which we refer in mitigation of any bitterness at 
the seeming doubt of De Quincey’s “ perfect 
manliness " evinced in this criticism is the ample 
credit eloquently given to his eldest daughter, 
who, “ while yet scarce more than a child, 
developed into one of those sacred deputies of 


essayist suggests some difficulties in the proof 
that the so-called tombs of Agamemnon and 
others at Mycenae are indeed contemporary with 
the date and usages of burial which Homer 
attaches to the King of Men, tho world of lookers- 
on will probably agree with the writer of the 
article in Blackwood that it is doubtful whether 
the discovery of Agamemnon's tomb or that of 
some hazy l’elasgic monarch—“ one of the ‘ fortes 
qui vixere ante Agamemnona'”—would he the 
greater archaeological find. 

In the Dublin University Magazine —the gradual 
but perceptible upward course of which we do 
not at all mean to associate with its proposed 
adoption of a more comprehensive title—two or 
three special articles strike us as eminently notable. 
In the first place “ Our Portrait Gallery ” furnishes 
us, in fair taste, with the sort of biography of n 
universal favourite, and of a paradoxical pheno¬ 
menon of “ lawyer cum poet,” Theodore Martin, 
O.B., which is sure to find readers, and v et in¬ 
trudes on no privacy. In no country so much as 
in Great Britain is such just pride shown in those 
wbo combine the culture of the Muses with the 
severer toils of bread-winning, and few have 
mixed the “utile” with the “ dulce” more suc¬ 
cessfully than the translator of Horace, Catullus, 
Dante, the joint author of Bon Gaultiers Ballad* 
and the husband of Helen Faucit. Wo say 
nothing of his self-dedication to the task of 
undertaking the biography of the Prince Con¬ 
sort, in loyalty to his Sovereign’s wish and gentle 
constraint. We agree with the portrait in all 
but the hesitation to accord Theodore Martin an 
incalculably higher place in translating Catullus 
than the representative of imitative metres; and 
we hold his Horace at least a match for Con- 
ington’s. “ Cinderella,” a pretty poem by F. R. 
C., attracts us by its wonderful realism, and recalls 
the fairy tale in all its childish charm, with its 
superadded magic of verse. “ Blue Beard Re¬ 
habilitated " is poetry of another and cheaper sort, 
but still amusing in its way ; and there is a brief 
but sufficient memoir of James Clarence Mnngan, 
a Munster lyrist, who justified the title of a 
“ Woeful Waif." For the rest of the papers in 
this number of the University Magazine (which 
should steadfastly deprecate the sobriquet of the 
“ "Varsity ”) we must content ourselves with sing¬ 
ling out as very interesting in their various ways 
the “ Folk-Lore of Christianity ; ” “ Indian Ano¬ 
malies,” a new instalment; aud “Christmas Eve 
in a Northern Vicarage." 


THE RESULTS OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
The publication of tho History of the late Arctic 
Expedition by Sir George Nares, which is an¬ 
nounced to take place next spring, will furnish 
geographers and other men of science with the 
carefully-matured results of observations, during' 
more than a year, in a previously unknown part 
of the polar zone. The geographical discoveries 
are of great importance, and there will be a com¬ 
plete series of meteorological, tidal, and magnetic 
observations taken-at two stations within tho un¬ 
known area. The meteorology will be especially 
interesting, because there are striking analogies 
between tho phenomena of winds, temperatures, 
and barometric depression at Floe Berg Beach 
and at the Danish settlements in Greenland, hun¬ 
dreds of miles to the south. Indeed, all the 
discoveries relating to physical science, especially 
those bearing on the formation of the immense 
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ice-floes, and on their drift, and those respecting 
the tides, are of great value. 

The results in natural history are also varied 
and important; and we are able to form some 
idea of their nature from the preliminary papers 
which have been already printed in the Proceed- 
rn//s of several scientific societies. The more 
matured Reports will form an appendix to the his¬ 
tory of the expedition by Captain Feilden, the 
naturalist of H.M.8. Alert.. 

A paper by Captain Feilden on the Mammalia 
of North Greenland and Grinnell Land appeared 
in the Zoologist of August and September, 1877. 
The expedition discovered the most northern 
traces ever found of man—about six miles south of 
the eighty-second parallel—consisting of the frame¬ 
work of a large wooden sledge, a stone lamp, and 
a snow-scraper made out of a walrus tusk. This 
is the Thule of Eskimo advance, and north¬ 

wards no vestige of a human being was ever found. 
Many other traces were discovered along the 
shores of Smith Sound to the southward, and col¬ 
lections were made which will throw much light 
on the vexed question of Eskimo migration, and 
on other ethnological problems. Careful and 
exact observations were taken respecting the 
habits and range of the few mammalia frequent¬ 
ing this remote polar region ; specimens were col¬ 
lected, and portions of the stomach and other 
organs of the musk-ox were brought home, which 
will afl'ord some further insight into its anatomy. 
Two papers on the birds observed bv the expedi¬ 
tion, from the pen of Captain Feilden, have been 
published, one in the Ibis of October, 1877, and 
the other in the Proceeding! of the Zoological 
Society for January, 1877. lie enumerates 
twenty-four species, and describes their habits. 
The tiske3 of the expedition were described by 
Dr. Gunther in the Proeeedinys of the Zoological 
Society for March 20,1877. They consist of seven 
species, the Salmo A returns being the most 
northern known fish. A coloured engraving of it 
accompanies the paper. Mr. Edgar A. Smith, of the 
British Museum, has described the Mollusca col¬ 
lected by the members of the expedition. The 
entire collection consists of thirty-four species, of 
which one is a new form. The remarkable 
energy and perseverance of the collectors is proved 
by the large number of specimens fas distinguished 
from species) that was brought home —not only 
from the sea, but also from recent sea-beds, where 
many Post-Tertiary fossils were obtained. These 
sea-beds extended from the present sea-margin to 
a height of a thousand feet, and were carefullv 
examined by independent observers at forty or 
fifty dillerent sites. The combined collections of 
recent Mollusca and Post-Tertiary fossils show very 
accurately the present condition of the molluscan 
fauna from Smith Sound up to the eighty-third 
parallel. The Report on the Crustacea collected 
by the expedition is by Mr. Edward J. Miers. 
The most northerly species collected—indeed, 
the most northern known animal in the world— 
is the Anon;/. r nuya.r, one of the Arctic Amphi- 
poda, which was dredged up from a depth 
of seventy-two fathoms' by Capt. Markham, 
in latitude 83° Hi' N. The next most 
northerly species is Hippalyte nculeata , found 
in 82° 30' N. The whole number of species 
is thirty-three. The collection of Eehinoder- 
mata, which is of special value, will be 
enumerated and described by Dr. Duncnn and 
Mr. Sladen. There will also be a valuable Report 
on the Insects, and another on the Botany of the 
newly-discovered region. The geological results 
of the Arctic Expedition are of verv great interest 
and importance; but only a small part of the 
subject has as yet been discussed. This was done 
in a paper by Prof. Ileer on fossil plants dis¬ 
covered in the coal of Grinnell Land, near the 
winter-quarterB of the Discovery, which was read 
at the meeting of the Geological Society on 
November 7 last. The bed of lignite was in 
81° 46' N., overlaid by black shales containing 
many remains of plants. As many as twenty- 


five species were collected, undoubtedly of the 
Miocene period. Among these were two equi- 
setums, ten conifers, a poplar, a birch, a hazel, an 
elm, and a water-lily. One new species, named 
lHnus Fetldeniana, as well as Pinus aides, had 
twigs covered with leaves. This lignite bed 
indicates the former existence of a large peat¬ 
moss, probably containing a lake in which the 
water-lilies grew. On its muddy shores stood the 
large reeds and sedges, the birches, and poplars; 
while drier spots and neighbouring ranges of 
hills were occupied by pines and firs, associated 
with elms and hazel bushes. A single elytron of 
a beetle (called Carabites Fcildeniamis) is at pre¬ 
sent the sole evidence of the existence of animals 
in this forest region. 

The results of the Arctic Expedition are rich, 
varied, and abundant ; and form a magnificent 
addition to our knowledge of the earth’s surface. 
They, indeed, introduce us to a new aud previously 
unknown region, and supply a further proof—-if 
proof were needed—of the usefulness of polar 
exploration. Clements R. Markham. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

MR. ESPINASSE ON DE QUINCEY. 

London : December 3, 1877. 

Mr. Axon's review of Mr. Espinasse’s Lanca¬ 
shire Worthies tempts me to ask you to allow 
me a short space to refute some injurious infer¬ 


ences that have been drawn from statements made 
therein, and to correct some small mistakes Mr. 
Espinasse has fallen into. 

1. With respect to the “ De ’’ in the name. Mr. 
Espinasse quotes from documents showing that 
De Quincey’s father did not use it on engaging in 
business in Manchester, and it has been inferred that 
Thomas de Quincev “ resumed it or assumed it.’’ 
Now, it is abundantly clear from documents pub¬ 
lished in the recent Memoir—among others, letters 
from De Quincey to his mother when he was 
quite a child—that the “ de,” if it was cither re¬ 
sumed or assumed, was resumed or assumed bv 
her, and not by him. Existing documents are 
also explicit on the point that it had been used at 
an earlier period by the family. Considering the 
prejudice that existed in this country against 
everything French or of French origin at the time 
wiien De Quincey's father began business, it seems 
natural enough, being a shrewd man, that he 
should deem it good policy to relieve himself »f 
such a prelix; and absolute proof of this could be 
furnished. 

2. When, on the strength of some documents 
published by Mr. Espinasse from local sources, hints 
of De Quincey "s untruthl'ulness are thrown out be¬ 
cause ho said that his father was “a merchant”— 
not in the sense of the word in Scotland, where it 
means a small village shop-keeper, but in that of 
a man who only sells wholesale—some important 
points are hardly kept in view. Thomas Quincev, 
from the documents which Mr. Espinasse publishes, 
absolutely withdrew from retail business and sold 
oil’all his retail stock in 1783. llis son, Thomas, 
was not horn till 1786 ; so that it is possible and 
even likely that Thomas never heard that his father 
had been so engaged—more especially that his 
mother regarded herself as being of aristocratic 
caste, and would not encournge references to such 
facts in her husband's career. 

3. Mr. Espinasse is wrong when he sjieaks of 

Mr. T. (Mr. Tickuor) as the member of the Boston 
firm who visited Mr. de Quincey at Lnsswade, 
It was Mr. F. (Mr. J. T. Fields); and any bio¬ 
graphical dictionary would have shown him that 
the initials to nil interesting letter should be“Ih 
W. G[rinlield],’’ and not “ E. II. G.’’ In caseof 
a second edition these minor errors might be cor¬ 
rected. II. A. Pace. 


CROWN” HIM ? THAT ; 

AND THEN I CiP.ANT WE PUT A STING IN HIM- 

Jul. Ones., II., i., 15. 

1 Oppidnns Hoad, N.'V.: Dec. S, 18~. 

The following illustration of the that here may 
not he unwelcome. It is from l’eachom's Worth 
of a Penny, 1047, ns quoted by Mr. Ilalliwell- 
Phillipps in his Introduction to Tarlton's Jests 
and News out of Puryatory. 

“ He tlmt wantith money is for the most part 
extreamly melaneholique in every company, or alone 
by himselfe, especially if the weather be fowle, rainy, 
or cloudy. Taike to him of what you will, he will 
hardly give you the hearing. Ask him any questions, 
he answers with monosyllables as Tarleton did one 
who out-eat him at an ordinarie, ns Yes, No, Tsst, 
Thankee, True, &c.” 

John \V. Hales. 


Bisuor CALLAWAYS FOLK-TALES. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : December 3,1$<‘. 

I heartily hope that Mr. Lang's suggestion that 
a society should be formed for publishing the fast- 
perishing folklore and myths of the world will not 
be allowed to fall stillborn. Bishop Callaways 
collections are not the only South-African ones 
which are kept back from publication by want ot 
funds. Mr. Theal, whose contributions to the 
Cape Monthly Mayazine have been noticed in the 
Academy, is equally unable to go on with the 
printing of his Kafir tales from want of sub¬ 
scribers ; while what we know of the Hottentot 
and Bushman stories collected by Dr. Bleek and 
Miss Lloyd makes us long for more. The Mala- 
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gasy stories published in the Antananarivo Mat/a- 
sine show what a mine is still to be worked there ; 
and whether we turn to the legends Dr. Weske is 
collecting among the Esths, or to the Japanese 
myths on which Mr. Tylor has written in the 
Anthropological He view, we shall see an abundant 
harvest on all sides if only it can be gathered in. 
A society such as that proposed by Mr. Lang 
would have the additional advantage of printing 
the folklore of various tribes and races in a con¬ 
tinuous series, where it could be studied con¬ 
nectedly, and the society could easily be amalga¬ 
mated with the more special “ Folklore Society ” 
of which Mr. Thoms has spoken in the Athenaeum. 
As I am about to start for Greece I can do no 
more at present than hope that the society will 
be at once formed, aud promise it my utmost sup¬ 
port when it is formed. A.’ll. Sayce. 


A FOI.K-LORE SOCIETY. 

40 Sfc. George's Square, 8.W.: December 5, 1877. 

Will you kindly allow me to call the attention 
of Mr. Lang, who, in the Academy of last 
Saturday, urged the propriety of forming a 
society to print collections like those of Bishop 
Callaway’s Zulu Tales; and also of such other of 
your readers as may not have seen lust week's 
2>ote» and Queries, to the fact that I there an¬ 
nounced the circumstances which had led me to 
come forward as the promoter of a “Folk-lore 
Society,” stating that “ next to the gathering 
together the relics of our own folk-lore, and even¬ 
tually the analogous folk-lore of other countries, 
the printing and circulation of the more important 
items will be the chief object of the society ” ? 

I am tempted to ask the insertion of one or 
two other passages, but from regard to your space 
I confine myself to the announcement “ that any 
lady or gentleman (for the Folk-Lore Society is 
one which may be greatly promoted by ladies) 
who may be disposed to join it is requested to 
communicate such intention to Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, No. 20 Merthyr Villas, Oastelnau, Barnes, 
S.W., who has kindly consented to act as hono¬ 
rary secretary.” 

The annual subscription is \l., which entitles 
the subscriber to the publications of the society. 

William J. Thom’s. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, December in. —8 r.u. Society of Arts: “On the 
Munnfaclure of Paper,” by W. Arnot (Cantor Lee- 
ture). 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

8.30 r.M. Geographical: “On the Formation of the main 
Masses of the Land,” by Prof. P. Martin Duncan. 

Tuesday, December 11.—8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: 

“ On some Flint Implements from Egypt,” by A. J. 
Jukes Browne ; “The Galleries of the Care Pit, Ciss- 
bury,” by J. Pnrk Harrison. 

8 P.M. Colonial Institute : Queensland and Chinese Immi¬ 
gration,” by A. Macalister. 

8 P.M. Civil Engineers: “ Description of Coffer Dams 
used at Dublin, Birkenhead and Hull,” by W. J. 
Doherty. 

8 p.m. Photographic : a Paper on “ The Emulsion Process.” 

Wednesday, December 12.— 8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Free¬ 
dom in the Growth and Sale of the Crops of the Farm,” 
by J. B. Lawes. 

Thursday, December 13. —8 P.M. Mathematical: “Notes on 
Normals,” by S. Roberts; “ On the geometrical Re¬ 
presentation of imaginary Quantities, and the real 
(m,n) Correspondence of two Planes,” by Prof. Cayley. 

8 P.M. Historical: “ Domestic Every-day Life, &lc., in*this 
Country, HI., The Anglo-Norman’s,” by G. Harris ; 
“The early Intercourse of the Danes and Franks, II.,” 
by H. H. Howorth. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. 

Friday, December 14.—8 p.m. New Shakspere Society : “ On 
the Souroe of JJenry F.,” by W. G. Stone. 


science. 

THE ALBANIANS. 

La Orece avant les Orecs. Par Louis Ben- 
loew. (Paris : Maisonneuve et C ie , 1877.) 
When comparative philology steps beyond 
its own province into that of ethnology it 
is apt to become dangerous. The political 
disturbances and troubles of the past half 


century have been largely occasioned by the 
fallacy that the speakers of the same lan¬ 
guage all belong to the same race. It can¬ 
not be too often repeated that race and lan¬ 
guage are not convertible terms, and the 
mere fact that Bulgarians and Greeks speak 
Slavonic and Hellenic dialects is no proof 
of their Slavic or Hellenic descent. When 
M. Benlcow in the present work attempts to 
create a new nationality in eastern Europe 
—that of the Albanians—by the help of 
philology, and to add the cry of Pan-alba- 
nianism to those of Pan-slavism arid Pan- 
hollenism it becomes necessary to examine 
his arguments very carefully. 

The title of his book is innocent enough. 
No one doubts nowadays that the Hellenes 
were not the first inhabitants of Greece. 
The races whose stone weapons have been dis¬ 
covered at Marathon and elsewhere must have 
preceded the wave of Aryan immigration, 
and perhaps they have left dim reminiscences 
of their existence in the legends of Telkhines 
and other mythical beings. It is even pos¬ 
sible that the Greeks were not the first 
Aryans who settled in the country, and that 
some of the local peculiarities of later Greece 
were due to an infusion of such a pre-Hel¬ 
lenic population. M. Benlcow tells us boldly 
that these precu rsors of the Greeks of Homer 
were the tribes called Pelasgians andLeleges; 
that they were tho ancestors of the modern 
Albanians; and that they extended from the 
Halys and Pannonia on the east, to Italy 
and even Gaul and Spain on the west. Let 
us see how he tries to prove this. 

His instrument is a very simple one, and 
has been employed very frequently, espe¬ 
cially by the class of persons sometimes 
called Keltomaniacs. It consists in the 
attempt to explain proper names, and more 
particularly geographical and tribal ones, 
from the dictionary of a modern language, 
and the more obscure and isolated the lan¬ 
guage the more available it is for the purpose. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the utter 
futility of such an attempt. Nothing is so 
much exposed to corruption and phonetic 
decay as proper names; and unless we can 
trace them to their first origin, can learn 
what was their earliest pronunciation, and, 
above all, can discover what was the lan¬ 
guage of those who invented them, specula¬ 
tions as to their meaning may be interesting 
for their ingenuity but are scientifically 
worthless. Who could have supposed with¬ 
out written evidence that Bridgewater was 
originally “ Burgh (de) Walter,” or Char¬ 
ter House La Chartreuse ? Where we do 
not know the "original form of a proper 
name or the language of those that gave 
it, the problem of discovering its signi¬ 
fication is practically insoluble. 

Let us grant, however, that the repeated 
occurrence of a proper name under the same 
or a similar form in a limited locality allows 
us to assume its primitive pronunciation 
with some degree of probability. In this 
case the language with the help of which we 
are to interpret it mnst belong to the same 
period as that in which the name was given. 
There is little good in comparing the geo¬ 
graphical names of prehistoric Greece with 
words whose history cannot be traced back 
for more than three or fonr hundred years. 
We must not go to the vernaculars of 


modem Bengal to explain the proper names 
of Yedic India, or to the French of the 
present day to explain the city names of 
Latium. If the science of language has 
taught us anything, it is the extent to which 
words change aud conceal their form in the 
course of centuries; the present pronuncia¬ 
tion of a word is no clue to its pronuncia¬ 
tion three thousand years ago. This is one 
of the first and simplest axioms which the 
scientific student of language has to learn. 

Yet, simple as it is, it has been altogether 
violated by M. Benlcew, who, nevertheless, 
calls himself a pupil of Bopp. Albanian, 
like other languages without either literature 
or inscribed monuments, is also without a 
history. Its grammar and vocabulary are 
wholly modern, and its position is still so 
unsettled that some philologists even now 
hesitate about admitting it into the Aryan 
family of speech. Its lexicon is full of 
foreign words borrowed from its more culti¬ 
vated neighbours, of which it is hardly 
necessary to say M. Benlcew takes no ac¬ 
count. To find derivations for the proper 
names of Greece, Italy, and other countries 
in the Albanian dictionary is, no doubt, 
an easy matter, but so it would he to find 
equally good derivations in Chinese or 
Mexican. Even where we are acquainted 
with tho language to which a group of 
proper names belongs, a certain tact is 
needed in essaying their explanation. 

And in this tact M. Benloew seems to be 
wanting. He has devoted several pages of his 
work to tho influence exercised upon Greece 
by the Phoenicians, and has endeavoured 
to find Semitic etymologies for a good num¬ 
ber of Greek words and names. But the 
etymologies are frequently such as to make 
the Semitic philologist’s hair stand on end. 
His “new conjecture on the name of the city 
of Athens ” is that it is “ nothing else than 
the Hebrew word dtin, which signifies a 
place of pasturage and rest for cattle ” 1 
The Amazons get their name, we are told, 
“ from the Hebrew amah, servant, and the 
Chaldee azen, arm ; ” while, by way of com¬ 
pensation, the Biblical Japhet is the Sanskrit 
Dyapati. After this we are not surprised to 
find M. Benlcow maintaining that the Etrus¬ 
can Porsena comes from the Albanian woptrir, 
“ to order,” Delos from the Albanian SieXi, 
“ (the) sun,” and Pelasgos from an earlier 
Pelargos. Such etymologies stand on the 
same footing as the statement that there is 
“ every probability that the Phoenician 
writing was known to the Pelasgians from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries B.c.; ” 
or that “it appears incontestable that at 
the time when the Greeks were establishing 
themselves in Greece, the Pelasgians were 
already in possession of writing.” It is easy 
enough to multiply assertions about an un¬ 
known quantity, but what appears incon¬ 
testable to M. Benlcew would appear very 
contestable to most other people. 

With all his false method and questionable 
or erroneous statements, however, M. Ben¬ 
lcew has read widely and has filled his book 
with many remarks and suggestions of con¬ 
siderable value. But they need to be win¬ 
nowed out from the chaff in which they are 
embedded. M. Benlcew may possibly be 
right in believing that the Albanians and 
their langnage represent the race and dia- 
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loots which occupied Greece before the arrival 
of the Hellenes. He may also be right in 
thinking that this early race was identical 
with the semi-mythical Pelasgians of Greek 
writers. Nay, he may even be right in be¬ 
lieving it to be 

“ in no way impossible that Pelasgians, Leleges, 
Lycians, and Dardanians spoke thirty or forty 
centuries ago an idiom sui generis, still fusible and 
embryonic, if we may so term it; that this idiom 
was formed and transformed by contact with the 
Indo-European dialects spoken by the peoples who 
surrounded these primitive races; and that it be¬ 
came conformed to their model without entirely 
renouncing its own originality.” 

The conclusion, however, is not warranted 
by the premisses brought forward in support 
of it, while the language of the Lykinn in¬ 
scriptions certainly shows no resemblance 
to the modern Albanian. In any case, M. 
Benlcew’s main thesis is non-proven; his 
method is a wrong one, and his facts are 
either irrelevant or incorrect. If “these 
poor Albanians ” are to constitute the na¬ 
tionality which M. Benloow claims for them, 
it must be by other means than those ad¬ 
vanced in his book. A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Regeneration of Vision-Purple outside the 
Jtodg. —The retina of the frog, after it is removed 
l'roiu the eye-ball, deprived of every vestige of 
black pigment, and bleached in direct sunlight, 
still has power to regain its original colour, though 
not in its origiual intensity. In a few hours, if 
kept in the dark, it will turn, first yellow, then 
bull-coloured, and, lastly, rose-red. This succes¬ 
sion of changes may be repeated several times 
over in one and the same specimen. When the 
retina has been bleached in the living animal 
before its removal from the eye-ball it is no longer 
able to resume its original red hue. Solutions of 
retina-purple in purified bile, free from ether, are 
also capable of regaining their colour after they 
have been robbed of it by exposure to light. Similar 
solutions of the retinal epithelium (apart from the 
rods), freed by mechanical means from suspended 
particles of black pigment, likewise exhibit the 
above property. In the dark they are rose- 
coloured ; they are bleached by light; they regain 
their rosy hue once more when the light is shut 
off from them. This power of regeneration is 
most strikingly exhibited by mixed solutions of 
the rods and retinal epithelium (Ewald and Kiihne, 
Centralblatt f. d. vied. Hiss., 1877, No, 42). 

On Tissue-Metabolism in Bloodless Frogs. —It is 
well known that a healthy and vigorous frog will 
live for days after the whole of its blood has been 
withdrawn from the vessels and replaced by a 
0-75 per cent, solution of common salt. Oertm’ann 
lias recently availed himself of this fact in order to 
obtain a direct answer to the question whether 
oxidation takes place in the blood, in the tissues, 
or in both together ( Ifliiger's Archie, xv., 8 and 
!)). He compares the amount of oxygen con¬ 
sumed and the amount of carbonic acid given 
off by normal frogs with the corresponding 
values in the case of “salt” frogs. A series of 
comparative experiments, carried out with all 
needful precautions against error, showed conclu- 
aively that, in the frog, the processes of oxidation 
are in no way affected by complete removal of 
the blood, the tissue-metabolism of the bloodless 
frog being maintained at the normal level. From 
this it follows that oxidation must go on in the 
tissues, not in the blood. Of course the salt 
water cannot take the place of the blood for any 
length of time ; the “ salt ” frogs only lived for a 
period varyingjjfrom one to three days; but during 
the first ten or twenty hours of this period the 


energy of their metabolic processes was not in 
any degree reduced. 

On the Behaviour of Glycogen when introduced 
into the Circulation. —Existing statements on this 
subject are in conflict with one another. Pavy, 
for instance, found the injection of glycogen into 
the vessels of a living animal to be followed by 
the appearance of sugar in its blood, and—when 
the quantity injected was considerable—in its 
urine likewise. Schiff altogether failed to dis¬ 
cover sugar either in the blood or in the urine. 
Biihm and Hoffmann (Archie fiir exper. Pathol, 
uiul Pharmahologie, vii., (!) have investigated the 
matter afresh. They find that if from three to 
ten grammes of pure glycogen be introduced into 
the jugular vein of a cat, the urine is more 
copiously secreted, and assumes a reddish tinge 
owing to the presence of dissolved haemoglobin. 
It contains no red discs. Glycogen, therefore, 
resembles glycerin and many other substances in 
exerting a solvent action on the coloured elements 
of the blood. On examining the urine by the 
polariscope, and testing it with Fehling's solution, 
they found, to their surprise, that the indications 
furnished by the two methods did not agree, the 
former indicating the presence of from five to 
ten times as much sugar as the latter. Further 
enquiry showed that only a part of the glyc.iven 
is transformed into a compound able to reduce -he 
copper solution—probably glucose; another part 
being converted into a carbo-hydrate which 
agrees in all its properties with the achroocextrin 
of Briicke and Nusse. 

On the Cause of the Respiratory Variah as of 
Blood-Pressure in the Aortic System. —The p uliar 
undulations, synchronous with the respimt iry 
movements, which are exhibited by kyolographic 
tracings of arterial blood-pressure have- been 
hitherto ascribed, partly to variations of intra- 
thoracic pressure, partly to rhythmic stimulation 
of the cardio-inhibitory and vaso-motor centres in 
the medulla oblongata. These causes, however, 
are not really adequate to explain all the observed 
phenomena. Some of them undoubtedly operate 
under one set of conditions, some under another; 
what is wanted, however, is a general prin¬ 
ciple capable of accounting, either alone or 
in conjunction with other, accessory, factors, 
for the respiratory variations of blood-pressure 
under all the dillerent conditions to which the 
functions of breathing and of circulation can be 
experimentally subjected — in artificial as in 
nntural respiration; when the thorax has been laid 
open and when it is closed; when the cardiac 
nerves have been cut and when they are intact; 
&c. A general principle of this kind Funke and 
Latschenberger believe themselves to have dis¬ 
covered (PJldgcr's Archie, xv., 8 and 0) in the 
varying flow of blood through the pulmonary 
capillaries, determined by the varying expansion 
of the lungs. Every inspiratory expansion of 
these organs, whether it be attended by a plus or 
minus degree of intratboracic pressure, must, by 
stretching the walls of the air-cells, lengthen 
and narrow the individual capillaries and 
thus diminish their collective capacity. Con¬ 
versely, the expiratory collapse of the air-coils 
must widen the capillaries and augment their 
capacity. Thesechanges must influence,not merely 
the flow of blood between the two sides of the 
heart, but the tension in the aorta likewise. The 
primary effect of inspiration will be to raise the 
latter by squeezing the blood out of the lungs in 
the direction of least resistance—into the left 
auricle—and thus feeding the left ventricle with 
more blood. Its secondary effect will be to lower 
arterial tension by checking the current of blood 
through the lungs. Expiration will primarily 
lower arterial tension by lessening the supply of 
blood to the left auricle; its secondary effect will 
be to raise it by facilitating the flow through the 
pulmonary capillaries. These a priori considera¬ 
tions were put to the test of experiment, and a 
long account of the investigation is given in the 
origiual memoir. Its results confirmed the anti¬ 


cipations of the authors in every particular. 
They conclude that the essential cause of the 
respiratory variations of arterial pressure is 
always to be sought in the varying capacity 
of the pulmonary capillaries due to the alter¬ 
nate expansion and contraction of the lungs. In 
artificial as in natural breathing, the inspiratory 
rise of tension is owiug to the blood being 
squeezed out of the lungs into the left heart; the 
expiratory fall, to the retention of blood in the 
dilated pulmonary capillaries. In natural breath¬ 
ing, the respiratory variations of intratboracic 
pressure of course contribute—but only as acces¬ 
sory elements—to the general result; the same 
may be said of variations in the rate of tbs heart's 
action. 

The Genesis of Red Corpuscles. —M. G. Pouchet 
has brought a communication on this subject be¬ 
fore the Soeiutd de Biologie ( Gazette Med. dt 
Paris, November 17, 1877). He believes the 
most direct method of attacking the question to 
consist in an examination of the blood and the 
intimate structure of the spleen in the Selachian 
fishes. By following this plan he arrived at the 
conclusion that in Scillium catula, and probablyin 
most vertebrates, the blood invariably contains 
corpuscular elements which cannot be distin¬ 
guished from those which make up the splenic 
parenchyma. These elements are smaller than 
ordinary leucocytes ; they exhibit a peculiar pearly 
lustre bv transmitted light; their surface presents 
smooth protrusions of sarcodic matter; they con¬ 
tain a voluminous nucleus which turns slightly 
brown under the influence of osmic acid. These 
elements pass, through a series of intermediate 
stages, into fully-formed red corpuscles; they in¬ 
crease in size, lose their sarcodic properties to 
assume a regular figure, their nuclei shrink, and 
haemoglobin makes its appearance in their interior. 


CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Synthesis of Hydrocarbons. —Friedel and Crafts 
have recently published a valuable series of pipers 
on a new method, of general application, for the 
synthesis of hydrocarbons, acetones, &c. (Jour, 
prakt. Chon., 1877, xvi., 233). The chemical 
changes are brought about by tbe action of 
aluminium chloride. When to arnylic chloride 
dissolved in benzol some of the metallic chloride 
is added, hydrochloric acid i3 set free, and amyl- 
benzol is formed:— 

CjH H C! + C 6 II„ = HC1 + C 8 H s (C 5 H„). 

If an organic bromide or iodide be taken in place 
of a chloride a similar reaction is noticed: etbylic 
iodide, for example, in the presence of benzol and 
the metallic chloride forms hydriodic acid and 
ethyl-benzol:— 

C,HJ + C„H 6 = HI + C„H 1 (C I Hj). 
Methylic chloride dissolved in benzol under simi¬ 
lar conditions produces toluol; and, when two, 
three and four molecules of methylic chloride 
react on one molecule of benzol in presence of 
aluminium chloride, xylol, mesitylen and durolare 
produced, a corresponding number of molecules of 
hydrochloric acid being set free. Under similar 
circumstances benzylic chloride yields diphenyl- 
methane. Bodies containing more than one atom 
of chlorine are also acted upon in a like sense 
when in contact with benzol and the metallic 
chloride; chloroform produces triphenylmethaue, 
and carbon tetrachloride tetraphenylmethane. 
Benzoic and acetic chloride respectively form ben- 
zophenon and acetophenon. Other metallic 
chlorides resemble that of aluminium in their 
ability to withdraw hydrochloric acid; iron per- 
chloride acts at ordinary temperatures ; iron proto¬ 
chloride when heat is applied. The authors are of 
opinion that in the first stage of the reaction 
which we have considered an organic compound 
containing aluminium is formed, which then 
undergoes decomposition, setting the aluminium 
chloride once more free. The case where benzylic 
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chloride takes part in tlie reaction, for example, 
would be represented thus:— 

. C.H, + Al,Cl c = HC1 + A1,C1j,C 6 Hj 

Hypothetical compound. 

A1 2 C1-(C,Hj) + (CH..C.U ,)C1 = A1..C1, 

+ ( cii.c b u;)c,ii , 

Diphenylmethane. 

-Veto American Minerals .—Qenth has recently 
described three new species ( Amer. Jour. Sc. , 
1 •877, xiv., 423). Coloradoite has been found in 
the Keystone and Mountain Lion Mines of 
Colorado; it is not crystallised, has an iron-black 
colour and metallic lustre, aud has the composition 
HgTe; it consists of 

Mercury . . . 00 98 

Tellurium . . . 3902 


100 00 

Magnolite is also from the Keystone Mine; it 
occurs in white silky needles in bundles or tufts, 
sometimes radiating. The composition of this 
species is expressed by the formula IIpr a TeQ,. 
I errotellurite occurs in the same mine; it 
l'onns delicate tufts of minute prismatic crystals of 
a straw and lemon-yellow colour, and has probably 
the composition indicated by the formula FeTe0 4 . 
Genth finds, moreover, that roscoelite does not 
contain V s O s vanadic acid, but a lower oxide— 
V..O, probably. A green mineral related to it 
has been found in the gangue rock of the mines in 
Magnolia District, Colorado. It contains, how¬ 
ever, more aluminium aud less vanadium. 

Hetaerolite. —Dr. Gideon Moore has given this 
name to a new mineral which is met with, in¬ 
variably associated (hence the name) with chalco- 
phanite, in the Passaic Zinc Mine, Sterling Hill, 
New Jersey. It possesses a black colour, a metal¬ 
lic to sub-metallic lustre, and forms botryoidal 
coatings of columnar radiate structure. The 
analysis shows it to contain the oxides of manga¬ 
nese and zinc—to be, in short, a zinc hausmannite 
(Amer. Jour. Sc., 1*77, xiv., 423). 

Plant Chemistry. —Prof. Church has examined 
colein {the red colouring-matter of Coleus Ver- 
schafeltii), and is inclined to think that it is 
identical with oenolin, obtained from red wines, 
as well as with tho substances anthocyan, ery- 
throphyll and cyanin, which have been extracted 
from blue and purple flowers. Colein is soluble 
in alcohol, but insoluble in ether; acids turn its 
solutions red; while alkalies strike a violet, 
indigo-blue, green, and, finally, yellow colour. 
The formula of this substance is C 10 lI m O,; the 
salts which it forms with lead, barium aud other 
metals have been prepared. It appears to be 
present in the copper-beech and tlie grape, and is 
perfectly distinct in its characters from the colour¬ 
ing-matter of the red beet. The composition of 
the flowers of Fraxinus e.rcelsior has also been 
determined by Prof. Church. He found the ash 
to contain 39'42 per cent, of potash, 13-22 per cent, 
of lime, and 28'! is per cent, of phosphoric acid. 
The ash-flowers contain 7'4 times as much ni¬ 
trogen, 7'7 times as much potash, and 105 times 
as much phosphoric acid as has been found in the 
leaf-scales of the beech. His paper further con¬ 
tains some very interesting observat ions on the com¬ 
position of the leaves of a variegated form of Acer 
Negundo. The ash of the white and green por¬ 
tions were analysed with the following results: — 


Percentage in Asb of 

White Parts. 

Green Parts. 

Potash. 

. 4505 

12 <51 

Lime . 

. 1089 

39 93 

Magnesia 

. 3-96 

4 75 

Phosphoric Acid . 

. 14 55 

880 


These figures seem to show that the white leaves, 
or parts of leaves, of this mnple differ from the 
green leaves much in the same way that young 
leaves differ from old (Journal of Botany, 1877, 
vi., 364). 

Ferrous Oxide .—Terriel has examined a sub¬ 
stance coating an iron rod which had been ex¬ 


posed for a long time to the action of the gases of 
a Siemens furnace. It formed a layer 7 mm. in 
thickness, had a black metallic appearance, a 
resinous lustre, was very friable, and formed pris¬ 
matic crystals which showed signs of fusion. The 
distinctly crystalline portions were attracted by 
the magnet which was without action on the more 
pulverulent part; when the latter was heated 
before the blow-pipe it became strongly magnetic, 
When heated in the air it absorbed oxygen, and 
increased seven per cent, in weight. Sulphuric acid 
and nitric acid act but slightly on this substance; 
in the state of a tine powder, however, it dissolves 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid. Analysis 
showed it to consist of ferrous oxide 71'8 per 
cent., ferroso-ferric oxide 27'31 per cent., ferrous 
sulphide 0-85 per cent., and a trace of silicic acid. 
The iron, therefore, by exposure to tho alternate 
oxidising and reducing action of the gases of the 
furnace had been converted to a groat extent into 
anhydrous ferrous oxide. Debrav obtained the 
same substance by exposing ferric oxide at a red 
heat to mixtures of carbonic acid with carbonic 
oxide, and hydrogen with steam ; while Tis- 
sandier formed the protoxide by heating 
iron to redness in carbonic acid, carbonic oxide 
being formed. Daubree, in referring to this paper 
of Terriel's, states that the rod, which was pro¬ 
tected with fire-clay, became coated with the 
protoxide after a few days' exposure; and he 
draws attention to these results as furnishing an 
interesting example of gaseous di (fusion through 
solid substances. The chemical changes which 
occurred in this instance are ascribed to the fact 
of the temperaturo being nn unusually high one, 
the furnace having been fed with coke alone 
(Compt. rend., 1877, lxxxiv., 13118). 

Magnesium Silieofluoride. — This compound, 
which, according to the text-books, is only 
known as a transparent amorphous, gum-like 
substance, has been found by Horicke to form 
well-defined hexagonal crystals; nnd, at his 
suggestion, it has recently been narrowly ex¬ 
amined by Stolba (Bnhm. Gesell. der Ji'iss., 
1877 ; see also Chem. Centrall., 1877, viii., 578). 
Stolba gives two methods for preparing it. One 
consists in adding to a concentrated solution of 
magnesium acetate concentrated hydrofluosilieic 
acid, nnd sufficient strong alcohol to throw down 
everything which is insoluble. The precipitate is 
collected on gun-cotton washed with alcohol and 
redissolved in water. Further treatment with 
alcohol caused the separation of the salt in a pure 
state, in colourless well-developed crystals belong¬ 
ing to the rhombohedral system. The physical 
characters of the crystals are fully discussed in 
his paper. 

Platinum Black. —A ready method of prepar¬ 
ing the metal in a form which exhibits unusually 
active catalytic properties has been described by 
II. Biittger (Pharm. Central., xviii., 218). He 
adds to a solution of platinum chloride sufficient 
seignette salt (potassium sodium tartrate), and 
heats the mixture to the boiling-point; a brisk 
evolution of carbonic acid takes place, and in a 
very short time all tho metal separates from the 
solution ; it has then to be washed and dried at a 
moderate temperature. The finely-divided metal 
prepared in this way readily converts alcohol into 
acetic acid, and ignites illuminating gas when 
placed in contact with gun-cotton. 

Oenotannin. —The tannin of wine has been pre¬ 
pared by A. Gautier in a pure state by carefully 
neutralising the liquid with potassium carbonate, 
and adding fifteen percent, of ammonium chloride, 
which render the colouring matter insoluble 
(Her. dent. chem. (resell., 1877, X., 1170). The 
pale-coloured filtrate is then treated with freshly- 
precipitated copper carbonate, and after the lapse 
of two days the insoluble portion is washed with 
water containing some alcohol and saturated with 
carbonic acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen is then 
employed to remove the copper, and the filtrate 
from the sulphide is evaporated in vacuo. The 


pure oenotannin is extracted from tho residue with 
ether, which deposits it in the form of colourless 
scales. The pure substance when exposed to air 
and moisture soon turns red, and then brown, and 
is converted into a substance closely resembling 
the colouring matter of wine. Oenotannin pre¬ 
cipitates gelatine after the lapse of some time, and 
strikes a green colour with the salts of iron. 

Cinchonine. —The formula of this alkaloid, 
usually regarded as 0 20 II ;4 N 2 O, has formed the 
subject of an elaborate research by IT. Skraup. 
The material which he used was purified many 
times by fractional crystallisation from alcohol. 
A number of analyses of tlie base itself, the hvdro- 
chlorate, hydriodate, sulphate, and of the platinum 
double salt, were made, nnd they gave numbers 
which pointed to the formula 0 19 H 22 N 2 0, first 
proposed by Laurent, as expressing more correctly 
the composition of cinchonine. By fractional 
crystallisation a base having the formulaC 1! ,II 24 N,,0 
was isolated ; this appears to bo the hydroeiucho- 
nine of Oaventou and Willm. 


Idryl .—This substance, which Biidecker ob¬ 
tained from the “ Strupp ” of Idria, and to whicli 
ho gave the above name, has been found by G. 
Goldschmiedt to have a less simple composition 
than it was at first supposed to possess. He finds 
it to be a mixture of hydrocarbons which can be 
separated by tho fractional crystallisation of their 
picrates. He has identified the presence in small 
quantities of a body which appears to be chrysene, 
of anthracene, phenanthreue, pyrene, and of a new 
hydrocarbon having tho composition indicated by 
the formula G I5 H 10 , which he has named idryl. 

The Hydrocarbons accompanying Anthracene .— 
By fractional crystallisation of crude anthracene 
O. Zeidler has succeeded in isolating some of tlie 
substances associated with it (Jl'ien. Aik., 1877, 
104). Among those taken up bv acetic ether 
were carbazol, phenanthreue, fluore.ne, nnd two 
new hydrocarbons; pseudophenanthrene, 0 ]6 H,„ 
and svnanthreue, O l4 ll 10 , as well as other com¬ 
pounds not yet investigated. An easy method of 
separating carbazol is given in his paper. 

Phosphate of Lime. Class. —Sidot finds that 
acid phosphate of lime which has been kept in a 
fused state for a long time and has subsequently 
been exposed to a white heat, under certain con¬ 
ditions which he enumerates, becomes perfectly 
transparent, and resembles glass in all its charac¬ 
ters. It may lie coloured by different metallic 
oxides, and can be cut and ground in any desired 
form. It resists the action of acids when they 
are applied cold, but is attacked by warm acid or 
potash solution. Hydrofluoric acid docs not etch 
it, and this property may render the phosphate of 
lime glass of use for certain experimental purposes 
(Compt. rend., 1877, lxxxiv., 1501). 

Insulating Glass. —Primke directs attention to 
tho composition of a specimen of glass which was 
found to possess exceptionally good insulating 
characters. It formed the cover of a Thomson's 
quadrant electrometer, which was constructed in 
Glasgow for the physical laboratory of the Poly¬ 
technic School at Aix-la-Chapelle. It consisted 
of:— 


Silicic acid 

. 53-77 

Potash 

. 9-28 

Soda 

. 3-77 

Lead oxide 

. 2818 


10000 


He recommends the use of the following mixture 
for the preparation of such glass: quartz, 10,000 
parts; potash, purified by alcohol, 1,330 parts; 
pure sodium hydrate, 830 parts; pure red lead, 
4,840 parts; and nrsenious acid, 18 parts (Polyt. 
Jour., ccxxv., 174). 

Electrolysis of Sulphurous Acid.— The decom¬ 
position xvhich this acid undergoes when a gal¬ 
vanic current is passed through it is not of so 
simple a character as has been supposed. A. 
Guerout has found that sulphuric acid is liberated 
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nt the positive pole and hvdrosulphurous acid at 
the negative pole ; this acid, however, soon de¬ 
composes, and sulphur separates ( Compt. rend., 
1877, lvxxv., 225). 

In a note on “ Pvro-Chemical Essays” ("see 
the Academy, Oct. 1877, p. 370) the words : “ the 
action of combined lime or other borate beads ” 
should read “ the formation of combined lime or 
other borate balls.” 


Pboe. Frank card’s Experimental Researches 
m Pure, Applied and Physical Chemistry is just 
ready for publication. 

Mn. T. Vernon Wollaston, who has already 
described, in a series of volumes, the Coleopterous 
insects of the Madeiran, Canarian and Cape 
A erde Archipelagos, has just issued another 
volume on the Coleoptera of St. Helena. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Meteorolociical SociETv.— ( Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 21.) 

II. S. Eaton, Esq., M.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—“ On the general 
Character and principal Sources of Variation in the 
Weather at any Part of a Cyclone or Anticyclone,” by 
the Hon. Ralph Abcrcromby. In a cyclone the 
broadest feature of the weather, as seen on a synoptic 
chart, 1 b an area of rain about the centre, surrounded 
by a ring of cloud, beyond which the sky is clear. 
The precise form and position of these areas vary 
with the type of pressure-distribution, with tho in¬ 
tensity of the cyclone, and with the rate of its pro¬ 
gress ; they are also influenced by local, diurnal, and 
seasonal variations, the general sphere of each of 
which is indicated. By recording the appearance to 
a single observer of any part of a cyelono ns it passes 
over him, it is discovered that the area of rain and 
cloud-ring may be divided into two portions—the 
front and tho rear—differing in physical appearance 
and general character of tho weather by a line drawn 
through the centre, in front of which the barometer is 
falling and in rear of which it is rising. Details are 
given, and it is shown that this character remains 
constant whatever changes the variations above men¬ 
tioned may effect. In anticyclones synoptic charts 
show great irregularity in the positions of cloud, &c., 
owing to local, diurnal, and other variations, but to 
a single observer who considers the surroundings and 
physical appearance a certain general character 
can be discovered in every part. A marked con¬ 
trast is shown to exist between the diurnal 
variation of the weather in a cyclone or anticyclone, 
and a probable connexion is pointed ont between the 
probablo diurnal variation of the weather and tho 
diurnal variation of tho barometer.—“ On a remark¬ 
able Barometric Oscillation on January 30, 1876,” 
by Robert H. Scott. At 8 a.m. a remarkable dip 
appeared in the barometric curve for Armsgh. The 
total amount of reduction of pressure was 09/ inch in 25 
minutes, and for a portion of the time from 8.5 to 8.10 
the fall was -058 inch, being at the rate of ‘697 inch per 
hour. On looking to the other barograms it was 
found that while a very similar oscillation of slightly 
greater amplitude, -102 inch, appeared at Aberdeen at 
noon, almost exactly four hours after the occur¬ 
rence at Armagh, hardly a trace of disturbance could 
be detected in the barogram for Glasgow. Rnd yet the 
last-named Observatory lies almost on the direct line 
between Armagh and Aberdeen. The barograms for 
Stonyhurst and Halifax showed as little disturbance 
as Glasgow. At Duneeht Observatory the oscillation 
took place somewhat earlier and exhibited less inten¬ 
sity' than at Aberdeen. At Bidston, however, which 
lies more ont of the probable path of the depression 
than Stonyhurst, the oscillation is seemingly recorded 
with considerable distinctness. Temperature showed 
no appreciable change at Armagh, Glasgow, or Aber¬ 
deen. At the time of occurrence of the minimum a 
temporary ehangeof direction and increase of velocity 
of the wind is recorded both at Armagh and Aber¬ 
deen.- “ The ‘ Arched Squalls ’ of the Neighbourhood 
of the Trade Winds and of those Regions where the 
Monsoons blow with slight Force and with Interrup¬ 
tions,” by Captain A. Schucfc. 


Royal Society of Literature.— {Wednesday, 
November 28.) 

Sir P. de Colquhoun, Q.C., in the Chair. Mr. Vaux 
read a paper on “ Wax Tablets recently found at 
Pompeii,” in which he gave a general account of the 
uso of these ceratac tabulae, which, though not quite 
confined to the Romans, were in so much greater use 
among that people thau among any other that they 
have been very generally supposed, though wrongly, 
to be of Roman origin. The Greeks certainly had 
them, and specimens have also been found of them of 
late mediaeval times. Tho particular collection de¬ 
scribed was found in a space above the portico of tho 
house of L. Caecilius Jocundus, who, from the contents 
of the writings on the tablets, has been very generally 
considered to have been a banker in Pompeii. Of 
132 inscribed tablets discovered, considerable por¬ 
tions of about 125 have been deciphered ; and a re¬ 
markable collection of nameB connected with Pom¬ 
peian history, but known also in many cases from 
other sources, hare been recovered. 


Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday , November 29.) 

F. Ouvry. Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. C. K. 
Watson read a paper on the so-called tomb of John 
Baliol, King of Scotland, at Bailleul-sur-Eaulne, in 
the Canton of Londinieres, Normandy, illustrated by 
a rubbing of the inscription recently taken, and by 
notes made by the late Mr. Albert Way and Mr. 
Walford, from rubbings taken several years ago, when 
the slab was in a much better state of preservation 
than it is at present. The reasons for doubting the 
traditionary ascription of the tomb are as follows: 
The date appears to have been 1339, while tho King 
of Scotland died in 1314. There is no reference to 
the title of king in the inscription. The arms, both 
on the slab and on a figure in a window of the choir 
which is said to represent the samo person, are a cross 
molino—entirely different from those borno by the 
Scotch king. His wife is named Johane, while John 
Baliol’s wife was Ada, daughter of William de Wnr- 
renne.—Mr. E. Peacock exhibited the account-books 
of the churchwardens of tho parish of Stratton, 
in Cornwall, for the years 1512 - 1577. It ap¬ 
pears from them that the income of the church 
was raised principally from voluntary contributions. 
The sum of 3s. id. was paid for the privilege of 
having the name inserted on the bede-roll, which 
was kept hung up near the great crucifix and pro¬ 
bably read out to the congregation on All Souls’ Day. 
A likesum was charged for a grave within the church, 
while nothing was exacted fur burial in the church¬ 
yard. I'ourpenee was charged for a knell for the dead, 
but the passing-hell was rung gratuitously. Another 
source of income was tho church ales, which brought 
in on some occasions as much ns 3/. The church 
house, which was used for these festivities, was let 
ont at other times to pedlars and “Egyptians.” The 
latter are mentioned oven after the stringent Act 
passed against them, but it is likely that this Act 
was not enforced except in cases of crime. It is note¬ 
worthy that the wardens account for the money re¬ 
ceived by them, not by the parson, for tho salo of 
wood from the trees in the churchyard.—Mr. J. G. 
Waller exhibited some bronze implements found 
during railway work near Saltwell, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a British camp. They include, loop-sockotcd 
celts of a late type, a fragment of a leaf shaped 
sword, and a fragment of a sickle, an implement 
which is very rarely found in England. 


Rotal Society.— (Frhlay, November 30.) 

At the anniversary meeting, which was held at 4 p.M., 
the President (Sir J. D. Hooker) delivered his annual 
address and presented tho medals. The Copley medal 
was awarded to James Dwight Dana, of Yule College, 
Newhaven, Connecticut; one Royal medal to Prof. 
Abel, C.B., and the other to Oswald Heer, of Zurich. 
The American Minister received Prof. Dana’s medal, 
and the Swiss Consul-General that for Dr. Heer. 
The joint recipients of tho Davy medal (which is now 
awarded for the first time) are Dr. Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen, of Heidelberg, and Dr. Gustav Robert Kirch- 
hoff, of Berlin. Tho proceedings terminated with the 
election of the new Council. 

Physical Society.— (Saturday, December 1.) 

Prof. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Prof. 
Graham Bell exhibited and described the telephone 


before a crowded meeting of the Society, prefacing 
his aceount of the apparatus now so well known by a 
very complete historical sketch of tho progress of 
electric telephony. The first experiments referred to 
wero those of Prof. Page, who in 1837 was studying 
the relation of electricity to magnetism, and found 
that if a coil of wiro traversed by a current sur¬ 
rounds an iron rod, a sound like a pistol-shot pro¬ 
ceeds from this latter whenever the current is made 
or broken. Ho was followed by De la Rive, Poggen- 
dorff, Reiss, aud others, but Reiss was the first to 
employ the human voice in his experiments. After 
pointing out that in transmitting sounds by electrical 
means the initial sounds themselves are in no sense 
transmitted, but are only employed to generate cor- 
rents which reproduce similar sounds, Prof. Bell 
proceeded to examino the phenomena which take 
place when sounds are transmitted through the air. 
It is, of course, not the motion of the vocal organs 
themselves that is received in the ear, but that of 
the air set in motion by their means, and all 
peculiarities in the sound must be peculiarities 
in tho motion of that air. If the rapidity of motion 
varies, it occasions a variation in the pitch, and the 
loudness is changed by changing the amplitude. The 
shape of the vibration produces timbre. If by 
moving tho air in certain specified ways certain 
vowel sounds are given out, then those same sounds 
will be emitted if an identical movement be occasioned 
by any mechanical means whatever, and Prof. Bell 
has found that such a motion may really be given to 
the air in various ways. Three classes of electrical 
currents have been employed for transmitting sounds 
to a distance, and these he denominates intermittent, 
pulsatory, and undulatory. The first form is obtained 
when a current passes for a brief interval, is then 
followed by an interval during which no current 
passes, ar.d this by a current of i he same or opposite 
sign. In the second class a current is continually 
passing, but its intensity increases and decreases in¬ 
stantaneously; and, finally, in the third class this 
variation takes place gradually, and may therefore be 
represented by a sinuous line. In his experimentson 
tho nature of the movement of the air Prof. Bell em¬ 
ployed a human ear, a hay style attached to the 
incus recording the movemeut communicated to 
it on a moving sheet of smokod glass. A 
very interesting series of curves produced by 
this means was shown upon the screen, and he ex¬ 
plained how his experiments in this direction led him 
to the present form of telephone. Since the very 
small membrane of the ear was capable of setting in 
motion comparatively large bones, it seemed probable 
that it could cause a light piece of iron to vibrate. 
In the earlier form of apparatus a piieee of steel 
spring was therefore attached toa stretched membrane 
of goldbeater’s skin, and placed in front of the pole of 
tho magnet; but he found on increasing the are* 
of metal that tho action of the instrument was im¬ 
proved, and thus was led to do away with the 
membrane itself. Another branch of the ioveitigation 
referred to the strength of the magnet employed, and 
this was modified by varying the strength of current 
The battery was gradually reduced from fifty cells to 
none at all, and still the effects were observed, 
but in a much less marked degree; the action was 
in this latter case doubtless due to residual magne¬ 
tism, hence in the present form of apparatus a per¬ 
manent magnet is employed. Lastly, the effect of 
varying the dimensions of the coil of wire was 
studied, when it was found that the sounds became 
louder as its length was diminished; a certain 
longth was, however, ultimately reached beyond 
which no improvement was effected, and it was found 
to be only necessary to enclose one end of the magnet 
in the coil of wire. A number of diagrams were pro¬ 
jected on to the screen, which showed the varioui 
forms the apparatus has taken, from the time of Pace 
to the present day. An air sung in a distant part of 
the building was distinctly hoard in the room by tho 
aid of an improved form of Reiss' Telephone, lent by 
I’rof. Barrett, and made by Mr. Yates, of Dublin. 
Prof. Bell, Prof. Foster, aud Dr. Gladstone then 
carried on a conversation with a gentleman at a dis¬ 
tance, and utterances were shown to be audible when 
the transmitting instrument was held about a foot from 
the mouth. A discussion then followed, in which Mr.Pe 
la Rue, Dr, Gladstone, Profs. Foster, Guthrie, Atkinson 
and others, took part. In replying to the various ques¬ 
tions, Prof. Bell stated that his attempts to determine 
tho amplitude of the vibrations had not been success- 
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ful, and he is coming to the conclusion that the move¬ 
ment must be molecular. Very distinct sounds are 
emitted when a considerable mass of iron is employed; 
and further, if the iron bo glued to a piece of wood 
an inch thick, and this be interposed between it and 
the magnet, the action still continues. Conversation 
has been carried on through a distance of 258 miles ; 
but a resistance of 60,000 ohms has been interposed 
without preventing the action. There is a very 
marked difference in the manner in which letters are 
reproduced by the telephone. Vowel sounds aro more 
acceptable than consonants; and as a rule those 
letters are best transmitted which involve a large 
oral aperture in their utterance. Finally, he finds 
that high sounds are produced more fully than low 
ones ; but this question has not yet received sufficient 
attention. 


FINE ART. 

THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

It is difficult to say why one exhibition of a series 
strikes one from time to time more pleasantly 
than others much of the same sort. As regards 
the collection at the Water-Dolour Society which 
opened to private view on December 1, and to the 
public on the 3rd, it certainly cannot be averred 
that there is any example of rare calibre—if we ex¬ 
cept the very impressive Wreck of the Victory, by 
Mr. Andrews—or that an uncommonly high level 
of merit is worked up to throughout: still, for one 
reason or another, we looked through the exhibi¬ 
tion with more than ordinary liking. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion we shall speak only of the figure- 
pieces, which of course are, as usual, much in the 
minority. The collection professes to he one of 
“ Sketches and Studies," and it does include a 
moderate proportion of works thus definable ; hut 
the bulk of the contributions are as much com¬ 
pleted pictures ns those which the society displays 
in the summer season. 

Among the figure-painters the first place should 
he assigned to Mr. Tadema or to Mr. Marsh. The 
former is beyond dispute the fiuer, surer, and more 
brilliant executant; the latter, on the other hand, 
takes firmer hold in this instance of the feelings, 
and leaves a more marked record on the mind's 
eve. Mr. Tadema's subject is Flora-, a human 
Flora, ruddy-haired and habited in a blue-grey 
dress, who stoops double, with her face towards 
the spectator, to gather anemones from a shaded 
grass plot in a palatial garden, with its bronze 
fountain and marble statues. The brightness of 
the gravelled terrace behind contrasts strik¬ 
ingly with the cool but not dark uniformity of 
shadow in front. Mr. Marsh's Stony Land i3 sad 
and Bevere, almost grand, in feeling : it is one of 
those subjects of laborious peasant-life in which 
Millet was the leading mind and master—five 
women gathering stones from the land, brown and 
bare, which the plough is to fertilise. The ground, 
with a row of scrubby trees atop, rises in one bold 
steady ascent towards the horizon of dim sky, 
whitish and indeterminate; nature is in a still 
and subdued mood, patiently unrelaxing, like that 
in which this rustic taskwork has to be done. 
Fishing Boats Returning, by the same artist, is 
less noticeable than the above, but substantially of 
nearly the same order of merit: the hlotty tone 
of the figures, as they stir and flit about on their 
various allotted shares in the husiuess, amid the 
grey moisture-charged air, made up of cloud-drift 
and' sea-spray, is conspicuously true. 

As a good second to Mr. Tadema we may cite 
Mr. Robert Macbeth; and in like manner Mr. 
Halo as second to Mir. Marsh. Mr. Macbeth’s 
principal work receives no other designation than 
A Study, a figure of a woman in classic drapery 
of glaucous tint, whom we may perhaps regard as 
a Roman bride, seated in a capacious chair: the 
drapery is well cast, in close and numerous folds. 
We would pronounce this a fine study without 
further ado or qualification, were it not that Mr. 
Macbeth is becoming fatally mannered in the type 
of his female faces—or, rather, we should say face, 
for there is but a solitary one. The type in ques¬ 


tion is, indeed, well suited for various purposes 
of art. It has a certain tragic firmness, which 
may without much difficulty be modified into 
blooming robustness; but it wants lightness and 
play of expression, even if its monotonous repeti¬ 
tion in Mr. Macbeth’s practice were not of itself 
sufficient condemnation. If be is to do tolerable 
justice to his capacities, he should, first of all, 
get two or three different models of the female 
countenance, instead of this only one. Mr. 
Hale’s Study for a Drawing may be under¬ 
stood to represent the close of autumn, in a cha¬ 
racteristic impersonation: a woman of middle age, 
at once strong and worn, who brings a bundle of 
hedge-clippings to add to the smouldering heap in 
the left-hand corner: the scene is of featureless 
dark soil in faint twilight. More form and mate¬ 
rial in the draperies would be desirable. 

Another brace of leading exhibitors are Sir 
John Gilbert and Mr. Watson. The Route, by 
the former, is as much landscape as figure-piece, 
free and picturesque in both respects: a green, 
rolling country under a rainy sky, troopers and 
country-carts lumbering along, a wizened beggar- 
man pointing out the track. The Cardinal Ji otsey 
at Leicester Abbey is a “ finished study for the 
large picture" which was recently exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. Mr. Watson's principal sub¬ 
ject also lias been shown ns an oil-picture, in the 
Suffolk Street Gallery, the Jester pelted with 
snow-balls by the serviug-womeu on a bright 
morning of snow crisped by frost. The finest de¬ 
sign in the room, as a piece of significant inven¬ 
tion and studied yet vigorously facile harmony of 
line—bv far the finest—is the Lore and Time of 
Mr. Shields; indeed, this belongs fairly to the 
class of High Art, notwithstanding its small 
dimensions. Love, the beautiful boy, lias snatched 
from Time his hour-glass, and bolds it behind his 
back with the left baud; with the right he repels, 
with as much force as gentleness can assume, the 
left arm of Time, weaponed with his fatal scythe, 
as he advances and with his right reaches round 
to repossess himself of the hour-glass. Remark¬ 
ably compact as a design, this is equally con¬ 
densed as an intellectual symbol of the insidious 
inroads of time retarded and mitigated by atiection. 
Two female heads are contributed by the same 
artists ; also a Study of Rose ft, which we can sur¬ 
mise to be full of refined realisation and linear 
grace, but the details are quite invisible at the 
height at which it has been bung. 

The following should likewise not pass unob¬ 
served.—Radford, "But where are the snows of yes¬ 
ter-year ? ’’ a lady in an evening costume of white 
satin, seated by the fire, and musing on the past, 
as re-attested to her memory by some old letters 
which lie on the floor; the neat and pulpy finish 
of this artist, in itself worthy of no little praise, 
is marred by excessive stippling of surface and 
consequent morbiclezza, and the colouring is always 
unpleasantly hot. Buckinan, Epsom Downs on a 
Derby Day, a Sketch. Tayler, A Farmyard in 
Brittany, Feeding the Pigs ; one of the best speci¬ 
mens we have seen from this veteran for several 
years. Barnes, Small Beginnings ; a boy drawing 
someone’s “ likeness ” on a slate, and his smaller 
sister looking on with a smile; the expressions 
given with much discernment and without 
frivolity, the general execution rather stiffly pre¬ 
cise : the like may be remarked of Saying Grace, 
by the same painter. Walter Duncan, A Knight 
of the Fifteenth Century, youthful and stalwart, 
with incipient moustache, the head hard-set in his 
gorget—a fair essay in armour-painting; Force and 
Finesse, a Venetian Senator conferring with a 
burly, hard-featured and hard-natured person¬ 
age, whose visage is something of a cross be¬ 
tween Louis XI. and a bull-dog; Grandmamma, 
a finished and unforced piece of realism. 
Johnson, Summer, a woman seated in a grassy 
nook amid foliage, reading from a book between 
her knees: white muslin, black hair, and black 
broad-leaved hat. Great Expectations, an old 
dame in Devonshire contemplating, and praising 


to her neighbour, her densely-blooming apple- 
tree. Parker, Pour la bonne Mort ; an aged French 
farmer-peasant kneels in church beside his seated 
wife, equally aged and more marked by the linger 
of decay—they pray to St. J oseph that the moment 
of departure may be easy and devout: this is 
thought-out and expressed heedl'ully, but the 
handling is rather meagre. Birket Foster, Market 
at Dinan, and Women Washing on the Loire -, also 
In the Church of St. Melaine, Morlaix, all very 
attractive, delicately-touched specimens. Brewt- 
nall, Fortune-telling, Sketch for the Picture. Mrs. 
Allingham, On the Shingles, Eastbourne, a small 
figure of a little girl, choicely handled. Two or 
three sketches by the lato Mr. Topham will be 
examined with interest—dashing work, more 
acceptable to our eyes than many of his completed 
compositions, in which “ sentiment ’’ was often 
too obviously put forward. W. M. Rossetti. 


OLD MASTERS’ DRAWINGS AT THE GROSYENOE 
GALLERY. 

The Grosvenor Gallery has justified itself. At 
last—always, however, upon that unhappy back¬ 
ground of gold and glowing crimson so utterly 
inappropriate to the display of serious art—at 
hist an entirely worthy, nay more, an unparalleled 
assemblage of the greatest work is arrayed. No 
longer are the Academicians omitting to pay to 
the director the sincere compliment of sending 
him some among their more considerable can¬ 
vases ; no more are foreign genre pictures, of a 
mild and harmless merit, clustered together; nor 
are wo any longer in presence of the smoke- 
begrimed ghosts of those whom we have known 
in the flesh—aberrations of a genius that does 
not forget to be whimsical—nor is there visible in 
profuse abundance the work, admittedly serious, 
if also admittedly faulty, for which some have 
claimed the too tremendous honour of being the 
highest expression of art since the days of the 
Florentines. We fall back on the substantial, 
the old-fashioned, the familiar: grave masters, 
such as Diirer and Leonardo ; keen pourtrayers of 
the actual world, such as Rembrandt; leaders of 
chastened and subdued yet masculine design, 
like our own Flaxman. And then there is 
modern water-colour—its whole range—from the 
tender almost monochrome of the early work of 
Girtin to the last audacities of Miiller and 
David Cox. 

Even the unwelcome proximity of a restaurant 
which advertises half-crown luncheons and turtle 
soup has not prevented the aesthetic from con¬ 
tributing their treasures. One or two peers, 
richly endowed, have indeed held aloof, but other 
causes than this — of which enough has been 
heard—are reasonably to be suspected. The 
activity of a specially enterprising member of the 
Royal Academy of Arts has engaged the promise 
of several collectors to aid in exhibitions to be 
held elsewhere: among these collectors, of a group 
of men who in the eastern counties delight to do 
honour to Croiue and Cotman—the joint masters 
of the Norwich school. These masters, though 
not unrepresented here, will be represented, I un¬ 
derstand, with greater amplitude at Burlington 
House during this season and next. Again, the 
French school, which at one time bade fair to be 
in strong array, and is now at least interesting, is 
shorn of what might have been one of its most 
genuine attractions, by the absence, not perhaps 
wholly to be regretted, of the quite unequalled 
collection of Watteau’s drawings, now the pro¬ 
perty of Miss James, generously exhibited by her 
at Bethnal Green during very many months, and* 
originally gathered together, if report is accurate, 
by her father at a time when the great qualities of 
Watteau’s art were appreciated only by the sensi¬ 
tive and the far-seeing. 

These being deducted—and, after all, they are 
the mere drops out of the bucket of artistic 
wealth—these being deducted, what remains > 
There remains an assemblage of quite peculiar 
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almost of unique, interest: an assemblage as rich 
as it undoubtedly is rare. Broadly, it may be 
divided into two parts: the one consisting in the 
main of the drawings of the Old Masters—in 
chalk, in bistre, or, it may be, with the silver point 
—and the other, in the main, of the water-colours, 
or sepia, or pencil sketches of our own great land¬ 
scape school: the school, that is, which began at 
the beginning of this century, and ended with the 
death of Turner, De Wint, or David Cox. But 
between them, among them, and belonging a little 
to both by reason of qualities either inherited or 
transmitted, comes such work of Holland and 
France as is hardly ancient at all in spirit, yet 
hardly altogether modern in time; the works, 
finished or slight, in which the later Dutchmen 
supplied the models for our own first school of 
water-colour, and the works in which the French¬ 
men of the eighteenth century recorded, with a 
piquancy and precision almost theirs alone, the 
vie vccue —the charm of the actual. 

Now, the Old Masters’ drawings have' of late 
been somewhat neglected. The very taste for the 
collecting of them has perceptibly declined; or at 
the least it has necessarily been limited. Col¬ 
lectors in the beginning of the present century— 
those not only in the very centres of art gossip 
and traffic, but in remoter places—were inclined 
to collect drawings of the later Italian schools at 
that time in fashion: drawings which at the 
beginning of this century were no doubt not so 
difficult to find, and would now be not impossible. 
But the current of recent years has set towards 
schools of Italian art earlier, as all the world 
knows, and of which examples are more rarely to 
be met with—nay, of which examples lie no 
longer at the beck and call of the comparatively 
humble and modest gatherer of artistic treasures, 
but are either finally absorbed in the national or 
public collections—in London, in Oxford, in 
Berlin, it may be—or are passed on the very 
fewest occasions from tho hands of one very rich 
man into those of another, and then, of course, at 
prices which forbid the humble from even covet¬ 
ing these treasures. Somehow, as a consequence, 
Old Masters’ drawings are roughly to be classed 
in two ranks, of which the first is now invaluable, 
and the second valueless—the first the rare things 
with a history, known things, authenticated 
things, documents themselves in the history of 
art; and the second the things without a pedigree, 
the thousands of flying sheets on which no one de¬ 
pends, and which only the unwary permit them¬ 
selves to acquire at an outlay of a few silver coins 
in a sale-room. Exhibitions of drawings of the 
first rank are inevitably rare; exhibitions of draw¬ 
ings of the class that have no character would, of 
course, be worthless. So the public has had but 
little opportunity of seeing the drawings of Old 
Masters. 

'With regard to the drawings of our own Eng¬ 
lish school—our great school of deceased masters 
—the case is different. They have been brought 
before the public in many ways; few achieve¬ 
ments of art have been more persistently ex¬ 
hibited. Not to speak of the greater provincial 
Exhibitions, such ns that of Leeds in 1868, where 
drawings of Old Masters also figured before not 
very appreciative beholders, there have been within 
very recent years : first, the exhibition of our great 
water-colour men, held in 1870 for the benefit of 
the Consumptive Hospital; then tho Exhibition, 
two or three years later, at Burlington House, 
where a room was assigned to the water-colours 
of our school ; and then, again, the magnificent 
.general exhibition of early water-colour art held 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club; and, lastly, 
the special exhibition of the fine work of Girtiu 
organised by the same Society. Lastly, too, 
must be named the auction-rooms of the Messrs. 
Christie, which at certain seasons have been full 
of the most admirable examples of the sketching 
power of artists greatest perhaps in their sketches. 
Clearly, our best English landscape art has not 
been hidden from the eye. Now, however, at the 


Grosvenor Gallery, it is placed almost for the first 
time in immediate juxtaposition with the best 
sketches we have inherited from the art of Italy ; 
and however great may be the admiration given 
to those earlier masters of splendid invention and 
learned design, it is clear, too, that in a higher 
sense than some have admitted we have our own 
masters—men who have almost originated, men 
who have certainly carried to perfection, an art 
for which the first half of the nineteenth century 
will remain illustrious. 

We turn to the older drawings, proposing only 
to contribute somewhat scanty notes on works 
whose intricate relations the one with the other 
are, after all, fitter, we think, for very leisurely 
discussion among assemblies of connoisseurs than 
in the pages of any public newspaper. Moreover, 
a Critical Introduction to a special edition of the 
Catalogue is to proceed, as soon as may be, from 
Mr. Corny ns Carr, whose opportunities in con¬ 
nexion with the present exhibition have been 
wholly exceptional. I may, therefore, without 
fear of the charge of indifference to the great old 
work, permit myself to be comparatively brief and 
slight. And first, a word on attributions — a 
matter long to be wrangled over, even in an ex¬ 
hibition which, like the present, consists for the 
most part of drawings of known history aud un¬ 
doubted authenticity. Exceptions there must be. 
Little critical discernment is needed, I fancy, to 
pronounce for instance that the Young Woman's 
Head, No. 1,0U4, is by no means the work 
of the great French master of expressive design, 
to whom it is rashly assigned. What its history 
may be I know not, and care very little; it is 
enough to know that Watteau's talent never slept 
so much as to allow him to be guilty of this 
masterpiece of feeble softness and tawdry seduc¬ 
tiveness. We are accustomed to see attributed 
to the lending artist of his century work which 
comes undoubtedly from the hands of his pupils; 
but neither Lancret nor Pater would ever have 
lapsed so far as to perpetrate the design here 
lightly and airily assigned to their greater master. 
A Female Head in red chalk (No. 814), attributed 
to Leonardo, is feeble and unlikely. There is a 
drawing of the IIolv Family, assigned to Albert 
Diirer, and lent to the Gallery by the Duke of 
Devonshire, which, if Diirer’s work at all, must 
have been executed in his least happy moment. 
The type of Virgin it commemorates is somewhat 
weakly if prettily Italianised; the woman's hair 
is not treated in the way that is generally Albert's, 
and the monogram, the A. D. familiar to every 
gazer at a Diirer print, is hardly what his own 
most usually is. Again, die Duke of Devonshire 
—the general value of whose loan it is here not 
for an instant sought to depreciate—contributes, 
with the attribution of the great name of Man¬ 
tegna, a drawing of Judith rrith the Head of 
Holofernes (No. 755) ; and, though it is stated 
that there are drawings of the same subject in 
the Uilizi and in the Louvre, it may, perhaps, 
reasonably be doubted whether this one is Man¬ 
tegna’s at all—the firm vigour of touch, at all 
events, is not easily perceptible. Again, there is 
a drawing in red and black chalk—No. 044— 
claiming to be by Michelangelo and a study of two 
figures for a group in the Last Judgment which, 
to judge from evidence which happens to have 
been brought before me by a friend learned in this 
school, would appear to be but a copy of, and in 
no sense an original variation from, n drawing in 
the Albertina at Vienna. Even a reproduction 
of the Albertina drawing by the autotype 
process is enough to throw discredit, when 
comparison is made, upon the drawing exhibited 
at the Grosvenor. In the drawing here, the ex¬ 
tremities—both feet and hands—are less expres¬ 
sive and less expressed than in the drawing at the 
Albertina, and the leading lines of the design are 
far less nobly and immediately indicative and sig¬ 
nificant. 

If the example here named is not with any 
good judgment to be attributed to the master, 


there are others that are his beyond question, 
and among them is a study for the figure of 
Adam for the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
which is among the most superb examples of 
brief and abstract and masterly design within the 
whole range of our artistic treasures. Its owner 
is Mr. Frederick Locker, whom the present exhi¬ 
bition displays to all as the possessor of a collec¬ 
tion small, indeed, but of the very highest ami 
most faultless quality. Mr. llobinson's note on 
Mr. Malcolm’s highly-finished Michelangelo 
drawing, Christ on the Cross (No. 654), maybe 
noticed with interest in connexion with the exhi¬ 
bited design of the master. 

The work of Raphael is here in splendid and 
instructive array; from his early time to his later 
he is represented with all fullness and variety, in 
slight work and in studies of careful finish. If 
the drawing of four seated Cardinals (No. (18) 
is his, indeed, and not, as it 1ms been suggested, 
Pinturicchio's own — Pinturicchio painted the 
fresco in Siena—then we have an example of a 
deficiency of means, a deficiency in material 
resource, much more pronounced than in the 
Peruginesque Head of a Young Man (No. Oltii). 
and much more pronounced than in the two studies 
Nos. 617 and 020, where still the deficiency in 
material resource remains to be noted. In tiiese 
two last-named drawings he has represented a young 
woman's head—the head, in each case, tradition¬ 
ally said to be that of the sister of Raphael. 
Both drawings, we believe, figure in Ottley, though 
the Catalogue does not sav so. Both hare 
passed through splendid collections, and are 
now again united in a splendid collectirai- 
—the famous one of Mr. Malcolm of Poltalluch. 
Both are of immense and distinguished beauty, of 
characteristic calm and sweetness—that numbered 
617, a drawing with the silver point, standing 
out perhaps even above the other, and justifying 
the supposition that while that one is designedly 
a simple portrait, this one is a study for the lictil 
of a Madonna. Of the Florentine time, there is 
to be noted very specially a small pen-aiid-bFre 
sketch of the Holy Family (No. 635): a slight 
work, indeed, but of which every stroke is of im¬ 
mediate and masterly effectiveness; a drawing of 
the happy period at which Raphael had best ol 
all reached freedom, and best of all retained sen¬ 
timent. Further, there are to be noted a magni¬ 
ficent pen drawing in bistre of Venus on a couch 
with Amorim around her (No. 012)—a composi¬ 
tion of the most facile yet strongest grace, a 
masterly example of assured and unerring draughts¬ 
manship—next, a study for the picture of the bn- 
tombment in the Borghese Gallery, a work there¬ 
fore of the later time; and (to make an end) 
a sheet of studies of Angels for the upper part 
of a fresco in the Vatican, which has the inter¬ 
est of showing that hardly anything more in 
it than the attitudes of certain iiands and arms 
was used in the final labour for which this was 
one of many preparations. It is recorded of 
Raphael that he laboured, when it was possible, 
surrounded by a mass of preparatory studies- 
sources from which he selected aud combined as 
he progressed with the ultimate work. 

The representation of a third towering nnd 
overwhelming master of Italian design— Leonardo 
da Vinci—made at the Grosvenor Gallery, is- “ 
possible, even more various than that of Raphael: 
at all events his studies of homely things, here 
side by side with the preparation for his pro- 
foundest achievement, bring him more closely 
before us. Here, thanks in chief to the gracious loan 
of the Queen, are Leonardo’s studies of countless 
accessories and surroundings of his work and Ike: 
delicate touches in red chalk, in which, with " hat 
to unaccustomed eyes will seem almost a modern¬ 
ness of feeling, he has recorded the cluster ol 
young trees in a coppice, or larger and more reso¬ 
lutely accurate drawings in which he has repro¬ 
duced every curve, turn, swell, every rise and null 
and undulation of bud and flower, berry, stem, 
and leaf. Then studies of hands—hands in pres- 
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sure, hands in strain; a hand clenched and a hand 
lax. Again, the quaint rising of the roofs of an 
upland town, with which his travel had made him 
familiar; or the record of tho peaked mountain 
lines that are lifted, as perpetual background, 
from above the plain of Lombardy. Then 
draperies for the .Saint Anne; then grotesques; 
then some such a circle of mountains as he has 
placed behind the mysterious hoad of La Gioconda 
at the Louvre ; then the elaborate and often-re¬ 
peated study of the head of some one man of the 
lower class, beak-nosed, small-eyed, with upper lip 
habitually in expressive if disagreeable curve—bis 
own servant it may be; some one man at least 
whose expression he had constantly the chance to 
notice—or a profile bust of a warrior, perfect in 
all technical qualities (No. (182), or studies of 
women's heads (No. 701), or, last and greatest, 
an elaborate study for the head of St. Anne her¬ 
self (the picture in the Louvre), oue of the very 
finest Leonardos in the world for its tender mo¬ 
bility. Nos. 721 and 72!) are examples of 
Leonardo’s study of tho grim head and 
pursed-up face I have mentioned as of fre¬ 
quent recurrence in his work. Another study, 
703, is marvellous for the mobility of mouth 
and cheek, for the sense of life throughout 
the whole, and for achievement as perfect as Art 
can have. It is a priceless study of a head re¬ 
sembling that of St. John Baptist in the I.ast 
Supper, at Milan ; and it may be of interest to 
note that its discovery ns precious work is com¬ 
paratively recent: tho drawing for a long time 
lay neglected and unknown. A sheet of four 
studies, No. 701, will also—but, indeed, what will 
not?—demand careful notice. They are four wo¬ 

men’s heads, or girl's heads—studies with the silver 
point—the first and third very noteworthy exam¬ 
ples of Leonardo's freedom and grace in the treat¬ 
ment of hair—hair of which the lightness, the 
abundance, and the complexity are here suggested 
bv lines so few. The third head is a little Botti¬ 
celli-like (Leonardo was an admirer of Botticelli); 
and the second shows a young face, exquisite, 
fresh, and hopeful, and again outside of his more 
familiar type—the few and simple lines of its youth 
and inexperience, the few and simple lines of a 
charm so far Rnd foreign from Leonardo's women 
seuerally, having been followed by the artist with 
the curious and fruitful patience with which he 
was wont to elaborate a character more subtle and 
complex. Frederick Wedmork. 


PROGRESS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 

According to tho instructions received from the 
directing committee at Berlin, the first aim of the 
operations conducted this year by the new chief of 
theGerman expedition atOlvmpia, Dr.GeorgeTreu, 
has been to continue and complete the clearance of 
the ground already excavated in front of either end 
ot the Temple of Zeus. Kich successes have already 
rewarded these renewed labours. On the eastern 
side, the demolition of the walls of the Byzantine 
settlement has yielded a large number of fragments, 
but most of them small, and among them only one 
which could be immediately identified as belong¬ 
ing to the sculptures of the pediment group; this 
was a part of the helmet of Oenomaus. Another 
wall, however, in the same neighbourhood, but 
further north, starting from the second column of 
the east front of the Ileraoum, and composed of 
indiscriminate fragments of columns and figures, 
has yielded three draped statues of the Roman 
period, all found within a distance of twenty feet. 
These are complete but for the heads; two of 
them are female figures, and bear the names of 
Athenian workmen, Eros, and Aulos Sertos Era- 
ton ; these were found on October 29. The third, 
a male figure, only came to light on November 14, 
and at the time of our advices was not sufficiently 
extricated to make it certain whether it bore an 
inscription or not. 

But by far the most important of the discoveries 
have been made in the diggings to the west of the 


temple. These, taking them in chronological 
order, have been as follows:—On October 19 the 
middle portion of one of the groups of Centaurs 
and Lapith women from the pediment of Alkn- 
menes; this fits with two other splendid frag¬ 
ments found last season, and gives us the group 
almost complete. The Centaur has grasped the 
Iopith maiden with his left arm, and thrown 
both his fore legs about her; she has seized the 
ravisher by the heard, and strives hard to force 
his drunken head away from her. It is remark¬ 
able that while the upper portion of this group 
was found in the most northerly situation of all 
last season's discoveries, the new portion lay 
more than fifty yards oil', at a distance of about 
thirty yards west-south-west of the south¬ 
west angle of the temple. On October 23 there 
followed a still more fortunate find—that of 
the whole body, wanting only the right arm 
and less below the knee, of the beautiful 
somewhat archaic Apollo, who occupied the 
middle place of the pediment among the com¬ 
batants, and whose head only had been found 
last year. On October 2(1 there came to light the 
head of a Centaur, somewhat injured, but full of 
character, and of great interest, because it serves 
to complete the group corresponding to that last 
described, which had its place next to the Apollo 
on the other side, aud which is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the bride Deidamia and her assailant. Several 
holes round the head of the Centaur show that he 
was represented as wearing a reveller's garland, pro¬ 
bably of bronze. A few more hands nnd feet are all 
the additional finds that belong to the pediment 
sculptures. But on ()etober 23 an important piece of 
another kind was discovered, in the shape of an 
archaic bronze head, about six inches high, intact, 
wearing beard and moustache, and having the 
hair treated in long plaited locks on the shoulders 
and two rows of conventional ringlets over 
the forehead. Lastly, and to the student of 
archaeology perhaps most interesting of all, a 
large bronze plate measuring 85 centimetres in 
height, and in width 35 centimetres at the 
top and 2<> at the bottom. This unique specimen 
of art is wrought with four rows of figures in 
relief, in an extremely archaic style corresponding 
to that of the earliest so-called Corinthian vases, 
and, as we may infer from the description of 
I’ausanias, to that of the chest of Cypselos. In 
the lowest compartment appears a four-winged 
female figure who in either hand holds up a lion 
by the foot; in the second IIerakles, as a kneel¬ 
ing archer shooting a flying Centaur, and without 
his later attributes of the lion’s hide and club; 
in the third compartment upwards two grillins 
facing one another, nnd in the uppermost com¬ 
partment two eagles. It cannot be doubted 
that this, the first discovery of its kind made at 
Olympia, is destined to furnish an invaluable 
link in the study—for which the materials are 
only now beginning to t>9 collected and compared 
—of the origins of Greek art. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

One of the finest works in black and white that 
have proceeded from the needle of Rqjon is the 
etching of an early work by Mr. Paul Chalmers, 
which has very lately been executed for the Port¬ 
folio. The subject of the picture by the eminent 
.Scotch artist is Prai/cr, nnd it represents in exqui¬ 
site and piquant contrast two figures of youth and 
age—an old grandmother, pious, kindly, and 
shrewd, and a grand-daughter of some twelve 
years old, svelte, tender, and gentle, as she kneels 
at the lap of her elder. Rarely, perhaps, among 
the somewhat bolder and more audacious achieve¬ 
ments of his later years, has Mr. Paul Chalmers 
succeeded in realising a design so generally fasci¬ 
nating ; and never has M. Itajon put into etched 
work more of richness, softness, and delicacy than 
in the print which stands far above those with 
which the popularisation of modern etching has 
recently familiarised us. 


We are very glad to hear that a Catalogue 
raisonne of the Liber Studiorum of Turner will 
before long be placed within the reach of the 
public. . Mr. W. G. Rawlinson lias been engaged 
for some time upon a little work which is likely 
not only to prove of special value to the collector 
of the rare and tine prints which best express the 
genius of Turner, but also to awaken interest in 
many languid admirers of modern art, who in 
order that they may be aroused require first to be 
informed. A Catalogue of the Liber Studiorum, 
which contained much pleasant information, was, 
indeed, issued four or five years ago to the mem¬ 
bers of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, on the oc¬ 
casion of the uurivalled exhibition of the Liber 
prints held in Savile Row; and an American 
Catalogue followed the English. But neither 
gave any indication of “ states ''—information so 
valuable, and indeed indispensable, to the collector 
—nor has it ever fallen within the scope of other 
writers on tho subject, chiefly occupied with the 
art qualities of the series, to compile a catalogue 
of “ states.” The writer of the Catalogue now in 
progress proposes, we believe, to add an account 
of the history of the publication of the Liber ; and 
it may be hoped that his work will include some 
particulars of the engravers engaged on it. 

I)r. Stamataki has, it appears, discovered 
another tomb in the acropolis of Mycenae, making 
the sixth now found ; from which it will be seen 
that things do not look altogether well for l)r. 
Scbliemann's theory of the Jive tombs. 

A project has been started for a new Art 
Gallery in Manchester which receives and de¬ 
serves a great deal of attention. The chief pro¬ 
jector is Mr. T. C. Horsfall, who has secured 
material support from others. lie has printed 
and circulated a rather loug programme-pamphlet 
to set forth his views. His paramount object is 
that of elevating the intellectual tone, and level 
of sentiment, of the spectators of works of art: 
the drinking habits and other low propensities of 
the working classes in the manufacturing districts 
are especially obnoxious to him. He proposes 
to take as his gallery part or the whole of a well- 
lighted warehouse, thus saving much preliminary 
expense. His picture-exhibition would to a con¬ 
siderable extent be made up of careful copies from 
good paintings, new and old, including chromo¬ 
lithographs. The Life of Jesus Christ is proposed 
as the first subject to be thus set before the spec¬ 
tator. Each work is to have its theme plainly 
expounded in printed labels; the artistic point 
of view and method of treatment would also be 
thus commented upon, and some notice of the 
paintprs' lives would bo given. Landscape is 
another form of art which Mr. Horsfall particu¬ 
larly contemplates representing in his exhibi¬ 
tion. Musical entertainments—good music, not 
too elaborate, or too alien from the feelings of 
a popular audience — would be held at fre¬ 
quent intervals. We have read Mr. Horsfall's 
circular with much interest, and a thorough belief 
in the honesty and dignity of his feelings and 
aims in this matter; belief also in the likelihood 
that a largo amount of good may be elleeted by 
his scheme, reasonably construed anil carried out. 
One consideration that comes to tho surface is 
that the social and intellectual elevation of the 
working classes is one thing, and the fostering of 
excellent fine art another thing; nnd that it is 
not quite certain that a scheme conceived in the 
direct behoof of the former will largely subserve 
the latter. However, a great deal remains no 
doubt to be done before the project takes actual 
shape ; and it may well bo hoped that Mr. Hors¬ 
fall and his colleagues will not refuse to regard it 
from all the fitting points of view, in its practical 
working, and will thoughtfully and resolutely re¬ 
sist any tendency to turn a novel and promising 
conception into a crotchet. We wish them the 
most ample success. 

The Swiss people have collected a sum of 
nearly 60,000 francs for the erection of a monu¬ 
ment to General Dufour, the leader of the Con- 
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federate army during the war of the Sonderbund. 
The competitive models for the statue are now 
being exhibited in the museum at Geneva. Thirty- 
four models have been sent in, fifteen of which 
represent the General on horseback, and nineteen 
on foot. The best of the equestrian models re¬ 
ceived a prize of 2,000 francs; the best in the 
other class, one of 1,500 francs. The committee 
of judges included—besides certain Swiss archi¬ 
tects, artists, and statesmen—a few eminent French 
and Italian sculptors, among others MM. Thomas 
and Aiinfi Millet and Oaix of Paris, and Dupre of 
Florence. 

Gustave Dor£, following the example set by 
several painters of the present day, is now occu¬ 
pied upon a great work in sculpture, the subject 
being Death suffocating Genius u-ith Palm-leaves. 
The group is intended for the Exhibition of 1878, 

The American artist F. Bridgemnn, whose 
Egyptian scenes have attracted much attention at 
recent Salons, and who is generally known in 
Paris as Gorome's best pupil, is preparing a great 
picture of an Eastern subject for the Salon of next 
year. 

The magnificent work on Christ Church Cathe¬ 
dral, Dublin, which we mentioned last week as 
being prepared by Messrs. Sutton, Sharpe and Co., 
is, we are given to understand, undertaken entirely 
at the expense of that firm, and not, as was in¬ 
ferred, at that of Mr. Henry Hue,' the munificent 
restorer of the cathedral. 

A large stained-glass window, executed by 
Messrs. Ileaton, Butler, and Bayne, with full- 
length figures of Biblical patriarchs, and represen¬ 
tations from their lives underneath, has recently 
been set up in Lightclille Church, in memory of 
the late Sir Titus Salt. 

Tiie eugraving of Gustavo Dorfi's Christ leaving 
the Praetoiium is just finished. 

The colossal statue of Liberty lighting the 
World, which is being executed by the French 
sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, and is intended to 
serve as a lighthouse in the harbour of New 
York, is progressing, says the Chronique, towards 
completion. It is, indeed, hoped that it will be 
ready to be temporarily set up in Paris at the 
great Exhibition of L s 78. We gave some time 
since the dimensions of this gigantic work of 
modern art; but probably our readers have for¬ 
gotten that the hand alone of this figure measures 
over 4 metres, that the middle finger is 2 
metres in length and weighs 45 kilogrammes, 
and that the wrist is as largo as the boiler of 
a locomotive engine. Standing on its pedestal 
the statue will tower to a height of 07 metres— 
that is to say, one metre higher than the towers 
of Notre-Dame—the greatest height being reached 
by the uplifted arm holding the guiding light. 
This magnificent colossus is a gift from the 
French nation to the American, and is intended 
ns a symbol of I-'ranco-American union. It is 
executed in wrought copper, and can scarcely fail 
to have a most imposing effect. 

A provincial Museum has recently' been 
opened in Trier, bv which it has been made ap¬ 
parent what wealth in Roman antiquities that 
town possesses. All the interesting sculptures 
formerly scattered in the Roman Baths, the Porta 
Nigra, and the Gymnasium, have now been 
gathered together, and a number of remarkable 
works in Roman glass, bronze, and terra-cotta, 
and some tine marbles added, so as to form alto¬ 
gether an important collection. In particular, a 
beautiful marble statuette of Love, recently dug 
up near the station, has been added to the newly- 
formed museum. 

A hew building is being erected in Copenhagen 
to receive the small but choice collection of paint¬ 
ings belonging to Count Moltke, which has 
hitherto been housed iu a most miserable manner 
in a gallery over a furniture shop. When suitably 
exhibited, Count Moltke's gallery will no doubt 


form one of the art-attractions of the Danish 
capital. 


The able and suggestive lecture on Raphael’s 
Portraits of the Fornarina, delivered by M. A. 
Gruyer, at the annual meeting of the five Acade¬ 
mies in October, was printed last week in the 
Chronique dee Arts. The learned Academician, 
though not attributing any exalted virtue to 
Raphael, yet holds that the imputations cast on 
him by Vasari were mere calumnies. 


The paintings seized by the Government in the 
studio of the Communist painter Gustave Courbet 
—mostly inferior works, all his more important 
paintings having been removed—were sold last 
week at the Hotel Drouot, and only realised the 
sum of 12,118 fr. 

In the note in our last number on the gold 
ornaments from Cyme recently' acquired by the 
British Museum, we were made to say that a gold 
statue, instead of a gold stater, of Alexander the 
Groat was found with these antiquities. 


characteristic as several others; Munkacsy, Hun¬ 
garian Landscape and The Drunkard's Home— his 
wife, carrying her baby and her heavy load of 
troubles, contemplates the man as he sleeps him¬ 
self sober on a bench in the sitting-room; Huguet, 
Arab Hawking Party ; Tissot, Waiting for the 
Train at Willesden ; De Haas, Peasant Girl 
Tending Cows; Feyen Perrin, Normandy Fisher 
Girls ; Delaroche, The Death of Annibol 
Caracci, termed in the catalogue “the cele- 
brated picture,” but by no means a satisfactory 
example of the master; Tapiro, The Snake- 
Charmers, and Moorish Brigands' Encampment ; 
De Gegerfelt, Canal in Holland ; Schindler, Land¬ 
scape with Sheep ; Vibert, Gulliver in the Island of 
Lilliput ; Meissonier, Le Liseur, seated near a 
window, “ the celebrated engraved picture,'' 
and undoubtedly a choice specimen, with which 
we may be well content to close our account of 
this collection. The number of works catalogued 
is no less than 443, the great majority oil-colons. 


Mr. Everard's New Galleries of High-Class 
Continental Pictures, 7 and 8 New Coventry 
Street, form an exhibition of no inconsiderable 
attraction, although it should not be supposed 
that all, or anything like all, of the works are 
“ high-class." In point of fact, many of them 
are low-class; the picture-market in this country 
having been for years increasingly flooded with 
shoppy Continental goods, to the serious detri¬ 
ment botli of well-deserving native professional 
men, and of the public taste. Of such works, 
however, we will say no more in relation to Mr. 
Everard’s stock, but will confine our remarks to 
those which deserve admiration, or at, least atten¬ 
tion. Such arePortacls, Deception, and The 
Opera-How at Madrid, and The Daughter of Sion ; 
Mose Binnchi, Parade-Dag —a church suisse get¬ 
ting himself up en faniille for some conspicuous 
occasion —painted with uncommon force and 
vivacity; Alfred Stevens, By the Fireside, and 
Sad News, a fashionable lady holding a letter with 
a mourning border, unbeautiful but extremely 
able; Roybet, The Amateurs of Engravings, 
painted iu 1870, a showy dashing work of ample 
size, rather tending towards the class of mere 
picture-spinning,the costumes proper to the Rubens 
period; Zamaeois, The Serenade ; Legros, Demoiselles 
du Moisde Marie-, Geronimo hnhmo,Grandfather's 
Birthday Presents ; Slingeneyer, A Christian 
Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian, the renowned 
picture, no doubt a very telling performance of 
its class, but rather spoiled by the commonplace 
conception of the young Christian’s countenance— 
certainly' a much better work than the Episode of 
St. Bartholomew by the same painter, which is 
likewise hero; Philippoteaux, The Celebrated 
Square of Highlanders at, Quatre Bras, the 
finished sketch for the Academy picture, 1875, 
even superior probably to that in spirited 
treatment; Bonilazi, Sicilian Girl, and Sicilian 
Bog; Castres, Mart pour la Patrie; It. Mad- 
razo, Reverie ; Joseph Stevens, The Mountebank's 
Troupe, of monkeys and performing dog; Cor- 
tazzo, Matinee Musicnle; Veritas, The Little 
Botanist; Jiminez, Departure for the Bullfight; 
Domingo , Preparing for the Duel-. Ary Scheffer, 
The Buttle of Marat, a comparatively small but 
very striking and noble treatment, proper to the 
artist’s “ romantic ” period, before a semi-ascetic 
semi-catholic manner in art drained his energies 
and his style; Boldini, La Place Clichg, painted 
in 1874, exceedingly clever and sparkling; For¬ 
tuny, Arab; Fortuny and Roybet, Antechamber 
in the Vatican ; Jacovacci, Venetian Wedding- 
party ; Diaz, After the Storm ; Van Lerius, The 
Triumph of Virtue, a maiden stabbing a would- 
be seducer, whiie a pandering old weman counts 
her ill-gotten gold—impressive in a certain way ; 
Millet, Lisette; Ferrari, Eastern Mendicants; 
Emile Levy, The Sleep of Innocence and Paul ami 
Virginia ; Decamps, Turkish School; Troyon, 
Feeding Poultry and La Vallce de la Tocque, a large 
and carefully-executed picture, not, however, so 


UTJSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS.—MR. PR0UI3 
SYMPHONY.' 

The performance of a new symphony by an Eng¬ 
lish composer is not an event of frequent occur¬ 
rence; and the production of two such works by 
the same hand within four years is probably 
unique. There is but scant encouragement in this 
country for musicians to devote their talents to 
the highest form of composition ; and the lew who 
are emboldened to overcome the obstacles which 
lie in the path of honour do so from artistic im¬ 
pulse rather than the hope of immediate reward, 
xlr. Ebenezer Prout, whose second symphony wav 
heard for the first time in public last Saturday at 
the Crystal Palace, may, therefore, be considered 
as oue of these notable exceptions. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to discuss a novelty so interesting to all 
admirers of high-class music, it may be as well to 
make what comments are necessary on the remain¬ 
ing features of the concert. It is scarcely possible 
to say if the depressing weather had any effect 
upon the performers in the overture and open¬ 
ing chorus from Mendelssohn’s Waljmrgis Naeiit, 
but certainly the rendering was singularly 
dull and spiritless, Mr. Manus even being lor 
once too slow iu his tempo. Miss Lilly Oswald, 
a young debutante, played Chopin’s pianoforte 
concerto in E minor, evincing the possession of a 
good technique; and Beethoven's Leonora Over¬ 
ture, No. 3, concluded the programme. Concern¬ 
ing the vocalists it is only requisite to speak oi 
Miss Lisa Walton, who made her first appearance 
at these concerts. This lady has an agreeable 
voice, but she was ill-advised to select such a trying 
air as Haydn’s “ On mighty Pens," in whiek her 
present abilities were severely overtaxed. 

Recurring to the principal event of the day, we 
may observe that Mr. Prout has contributed four 
importantadditious to the Crystal Palace repertory 
at intervals of about two years. His Organ Con¬ 
certo was first given in 1872 ; his first Symphony 
in 1874; his festival Magnificat early in lib'*; 
and lastly, his new Symphony at the close of 
1877. Though in some respects more elabora'c 
than the earlier example, the present work, wbica 
is in the key of G minor, is equally classical in 
form, as the following brief analysis will prove. 
The first movement (Allegro moderato e amfuoeo, 
3-4 time) commences, curiously enoiigh, with the 
perfect cadence, the two chords being delivered 
twice, fortissimo and staccato. After a few more 
bars for full orchestra the principal subject is 
given out by the violins and repeated by the 
cellos. Its graceful dignified course is soon inter¬ 
rupted by three more repetitions of the cadence, 
and then we have a progression through vanou.* 
keys finally settling on the dominant of the re¬ 
lative major, where a beautiful diminuendo lent 
gently into the second theme, a calm flowing 
measure introduced in the orthodox kevby in* 
clarinets, and repeated by the strings. The cum- 
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poser is not long content with this train of thought, 
and an impatient figure commences hurrying us 
to the end of the first part rather prematurely as 
it may seem. The usual repeat follows, and then 
there is a sudden transition into B minor by means 
of another fortissimo cadence. The working-out 
commences with the figure just alluded to, but 
the first subject is quickly brought in, and in fact, 
all the foregoing materials are here employed with 
remarkable freedom. This portion of a movement 
is a crucial test both of skill and genius, for the 
latter quality consists not more in the composition 
of themes than in their effective treatment. Here, 
then, we have Mr. l’rout at his best, and a page 
might bo written on the mingled beauty and con¬ 
trapuntal ingenuity' displayed by him in this 
section of his work. But a written analy sis could 
not make the effect apparent to the ear, and we 
therefore pass on with reluctance. The recapitu¬ 
lation succeeds in the usual course, but the 
orchestration is somewhat altered and elaborated. 
The second subject is now given in the tonic 
major, but in the coda, which is long and masterly, 
it is heard in the minor, it la Mozart. Here, as 
elsewhere, there are more repetitions of the initial 
cadence, always abrupt and uncompromising, and 
in fact these chords may he considered as the 
motto of the movement. In selecting the key of 
12 flat, the subdominant relative major, for his slow 
movement the author again adheres to tra¬ 
ditional practice. This movement is marked Lar- 
ahetto espressivo, 2-4 time. The first theme, given to 
the strings alone in four-part harmony, has a r/itusi- 
religious character at its opening. The second 
section, however, is more piquant, and the con¬ 
tinuation is charmingly playf ul. But thoro is per¬ 
haps rather too much reiteration of the same 
ideas, and the appearance of the second subject, 
allotted to the oboe in C minor, is welcomed. 
This theme bears some trifling resemblance to the 
.well-known prayer in Muse in Ei/itto. A progres¬ 
sion is quickly made to the dominant, and we 
arrive at a full close. As the movement is 
in the Lied or triplex form, an episode at once 
follows. This is reached by a transition 
to the key of C major, a theme of an agitated 
character serving ns effective contrast to the pre¬ 
ceding. The resumption of the original subject 
is attended with modification in the accompani¬ 
ments according to the practice of the composer. 
The end is reached al ter a long diminuendo, the 
last fragment of the theme being heard in the 
drum as iu the Adagio of Beethoven's fourth 
symphony. Otherwise there is no resemblance; 
and, indeed, the close of this movement is one ol' 
the most delightful features of the present work. 
The scherzo is identical in form with the old- 
fashioned minuet, but the spirit is wholly modern. 
Commencing with a bold, not to say rude, phrase 
in C minor, delivered by the strings in unison, it 
is quickly taken up by the remaining instruments, 
and in spite of a few protests in some quarters 
drags all before it in its boisterous career. A 
trio in A flat is still more in the ad captandum 
style, though undeniably pretty. But after the 
da capo there is a Becond tno in the tonic major of 
a totally distinct character. Another repetition 
of the scherzo completes the movement, as there is 
no coda. The finale, vivace assai, common time, 
sets out with a brisk measure in quavers delivered 
first by the violins pianissimo and repented forte 
by the full orchestra. As soon as this has run its 
course a fugal subject of a singularly hold cha¬ 
racter is given out by the second violins, the 
violas having a counter-subject of the same style 
as the opening. The fugue has not proceeded far 
when it is Rrrested bv a long sub-dominant pedal, 
after which we soon arrive at a second theme in 
the relative major. This is a joyous martial 
strain, and is, therefore, appropriately allotted to 
the brass at the outset. The movement being in 
rondo form, the principal subject soon returns. 
Then commences an episode in the key of K flat 
of a quiet soothing character. The fugal subject 
now steals in and is worked with the foregoing iu 


a very effective manner. Another re.turn of the 
primary theme is followed by more contrapuntal 
matter until a magnificent burst of the full orches¬ 
tra at the commencement of a dominant pedal 
announces the change from the minor to the 
major mode. In due course, the second subject 
reappears, as also the episode iu E flat., and 
these with the other materials are employed with 
ever-increasing interest until the close, which is 
not reached until every device for prolonging the 
ell'eet has been utilised. It will be gathered from 
these remarks that the last movement is pre-emi¬ 
nently the gem of the symphony. The unanim¬ 
ous plaudits that broke forth at the close of 
the performance were due in part to the com¬ 
poser and in part to Mr. Manna, who had 
evidently bestowed the utmost pains to ensure 
a rendering little short of perfect. 

To sum up the merits and delects of the new 
symphony.it may be said that the latter consist iu 
a want of individuality a3 regards the themes, and 
a tendency in the direction of formalism, more 
especially in the first movement, and least of all in 
the finale. Its good points are clearness of outline, 
geniality, masterly treatment of the various sub¬ 
jects, and orchestration of singular beauty. Sir. 
Prout employs a large band (including four horns 
and three drums), but he handles his forces with 
consummate skill, and never misses the ell'eet de¬ 
sired, while there is no approach either to noisi¬ 
ness or obscurity of detail. These qualities seem 
to cause some surprise in the mind of the 

writer of the Crystal Palace analytical pro 
grammes, and lie says :—“ Mr. Prout's devotion to 
the newest achievements and newest dogmas of 
the German schoil is well known. Iiis symphony 
shows that it is possible to be enthusiastic for 
Wagner, and yet when composing to throw ofl'such 
revolutionary proclivities and be as pellucid and 
obedient to form and symmetry as Mozart himself.” 
But these very characteristics may be the direct 
result of an intelligent appreciation of modern 
art-developments. Music is an ideal form of ex¬ 
pression; and intellect so constituted as to be able 
to grasp the true meaning of every outpouring of 
genius should for that reason reveal itself with 
lucidity of utterance. If this method of reason¬ 
ing be correct, it is also logical to assume that the 
manifestation of joyousness and geuiality in a 
work of art is but the natural outcome of the 
satisfaction experienced by a mind at liberty to 
cull the fruits of inspiration in every age, untram¬ 
melled by the intrusion of preconceived ideas, 
and unwarped by prejudice. 

Henry F. Frost. 


At St. James's Hall, last Monday, Miss Dora 
Schirmacher made her first appearance as pianist 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. We have more 
than once had occasion to speak of this talented 
young Indy, who has studied at the Leipzig Oon- 
servotorium, and has gained golden opinions in 
Germany by the excellence of her playing. She 
was heard on Monday in Beethoven’s sonata in 
C major, Up. 2, No. 3, and in Mendelssohn's piano 
quartett in B minor, Op. 3, and showed, not only 
finished mechanism, but much intelligence and 
real musical feeling. Miss Schirmacher is still 
quite young, and there is every reason to expect 
that she will take high rank in the profession. 
The remaining pieces of Monday's concert were 
Cherubini's line quartett l'or strings in D minor, 
and Bruch’s interesting Romance for violin, played 
by Ilerr Straus. 

A concert was given in St. James's Ilall on 
Wednesday afternoon iu aid of the Stafford 
House Fund for the Relief of the Sick and 
Wounded Turkish Soldiers. The artists au- 
nounced to appear were Aid lie. Caroline Salla, 
Mdlle. Baueriueister, and Mr. Maybrick, as voca¬ 
lists ; and Messrs. Stoeger, Hollander, Erba, Harm, 
and Lasserre, as instrumentalists. 

Mu. J. S. SiiEnT.ocK concluded his present 
series of Classical Musical Evenings on Wednesday 


evening at the Victoria Hall, Bayswater. The first 
part of the programme was selected from the works 
of Schubert, and comprised his trio in B flat, Op.09; 
the Impromptu for piano in E flat, Op. 00, No. 2; 
the Rondeau Brillant, Op. 70, for piano and 
violin; and various songs. The most important 
pieces in the second part were Chopin's Polonaise, 
Op. 3, for piano and violoncello, and Beethoven's 
piano trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2. Mr. Shedlock 
was assisted by Miss Mary Davies, and Messrs. J. 
Stedmsu, Wiener, and Liitgen. We are happy 
to learn that the concerts have been well sup¬ 
ported ; for all endeavours such as these to 
promote the taste for high-class music em¬ 
phatically deserve support. Mr. Shedlock an¬ 
nounces that a second series will commence in 
March, 1878. 

Prof. Macfarren’s new oratorio, Joseph, 
written for the last Leeds Festival, will he per- 
iormud for the first, time in London on Tuesday 
eveuiug next, by the Royal Albert Ilall Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Baruhy. 

On Thursday evening next an orchestral concert 
of the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
will be given at St. James’s Hall; when an im¬ 
portant feature of the programme will be the per¬ 
formance of the first and second parts of Bach's 
“Christmas Oratorio.” 

The Cambridge University Musical Society 
gave one of their excellent concerts on Monday 
last at the Guildhall, Cambridge, under the 
direction of Mr. C. Villiers Stanford. We have 
frequently had occasion to refer to the enter¬ 
prise of this society, and the concert of Monday 
was, in the interest of its programme, worthy 
to compare with most that have preceded it. 
Astorga's Slabat Metier, with Franz's additional 
accompaniments, was the most important work 
brought forward, but in addition to this Bach’s 
coueerto iu C minor for two pianos and strings, 
Volkmann’8 serenade in F for stringed orchestra, 
Mendelssohn's duo in F minor for clarinet and 
coruo di hassetto, besides part-songs by B. Luard- 
Selbv, Beale, and Macfarren were performed. 

A difficulty has arisen in Paris with regard 
to the production oi'Gounod’s new opera Polyeucte. 
The composer sold the copyright to the publisher 
Leiuoiue, but omitted to reserve the right of ob¬ 
taining a copy of the score for the Director of the 
Opera. The publisher, naturally enough, refuses 
to furnish a copy gratis ; and the Director, alleging 
the impossibility of producing the work without 
the music, to which by his agreement he considers 
himself entitled, is taking proceedings against the 
composer to obtain a score. It is hoped, however, 
that an amicable settlement will bo arrived at. 

At M. Fusdeloup’s Concert Populaire last Sun¬ 
day week, Rubinsteins “ Ocean” symphony was 
performed, under the direction of the composer, 
with enormous success. 

Pietro Antonio Coppola, a native of Sicily, 
formerly very popular in Italy as an opera com¬ 
poser, and for many years conductor of the Opera 
at Lisbon, has just died at Catania, in the eignty- 
tifth year of his age. His best-known work, Aina, 
pazza per Amore, was produced in 1835. 

The Belgian Royal Academy of Fine Arts has 
offered a prize of a gold medal, 800 fr. in value, 
for the best critical essay on the life and works 
of Grdtry, with a musical analysis of his compo¬ 
sitions, printed and manuscript, and a determina¬ 
tion of the place which the illustrious Belgian 
musician occupies in the history of art in the 
eighteenth century. The essays may be written 
either in French, Flemish, or Latin, and must be 
sent in before June 1, 1870. 

Messrs. Schott, the eminent music-publishers 
of Mainz, intend to issue during the present 
month three uew works by Wagner—the poem of 
his Parsifal ; the “ Siegfried Idyll,” for small 
orchestra; and a sketch for a pianoforte sonata. 
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The appearance of these works will be awaited 
with much interest. 

Brahms’s new (second) symphony, in D major, 
is to be performed to-morrow for the first time at 
the Philharmonic Concert in Vienna. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life of the Prince Consort. By Theodore 
Martin. Vol. III. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 

This third instalment of Mr. Martin’s work 
has a very different ordeal to encounter from 
that through which its immediate prede¬ 
cessor passed so triumphantly. The dramatic 
interest of the life of the Prince culminated 
in vol. ii. There the story was told (or, 
rather, was allowed with great tact and skill 
to tell itself) of how the nation began to be 
conscious that a certain power existed behind 
the Crown, which never thrust itself for¬ 
ward ostentatiously, but with which all 
statesmen and parties had to reckon, and 
which exercised a very real influence on all 
public affairs. The fact of its unobtrusive¬ 
ness, of its scrupulous silence under provo¬ 
cation—that it never stepped out and met 
its critics face to face in the ordinary politi¬ 
cal arena ; that it had no spokesman and no 
organ—was baffling and a little bowildering 
to the ordinary Englishman. On the whole 
he could not help admitting in his grumbling 
fashion that it was a power working for 
good—but! but! well, it didn’t work in the 
regular groove; and so John Bull, true to 
his deepest, if not his noblest, instinct, was 
inclined to look askance at it. And among 
his natural leaders, who, having better means 
of knowledge, should have known better, 
were men who either honestly shared John’s 
suspicions and donbts, or were ready to use 
them for their own purposes in the strife of 
parties and the struggle for power. The rise 
and growth of this feeling as regards the 
Prince, how it came to a head and was met 
and practically destroyed, gave, as we think, 
its special interest to the years from 1818 to 
1854. So far as the nation at largo was 
concerned, the work was done no doubt 
earlier; for anything like widespread popular 
jealousy of the Prince’s influence never ex. 
isted after the time of the Exhibition of 1851. 
But it was not till the opening of the session 
of 1854, with which vol. ii. closes, that 
justice was done to him by the ruling caste 
and the upper ten thousand. After cutting 
down his income, ignoring his rank, and 
endeavouring to leave him only just space 
enough to stand upon in English society 
aDd English life, the ruling caste and society 
at last fairly acknowledged themselves 
beaten and slightly penitent. The leaders 
of both parties, in both Houses, boro the 
most emphatic public witness to the Prince 
Consort’s loyalty, patriotism, and signal 
ability, so that he himself could write, “ all 
the gossip and idle talk of the last fourteen 
years has been swept away by what has 


occurred.” The old jealousy, it is true, 
flickers up once or twice, under the assiduous 
fanning of some anonymous journalist or 
credulous M.P., during the two years of 
which vol. iii. treats, but it is harmless 
flickering, to which neither the nation nor 
any leading public man paid any serious 
heed. And so Mr. Martin’s last task has 
been something like what Sir Walter Scott’s 
would have been if lie had had to add a 


war is declared, the Palmerstonian view 
has unfortunately prevailed, and England is 
pledged, as he put it, “ to see Turkey safe 
through her quarrel.” A cosmopolitan phi¬ 
losopher would have continued serenely to 
lecture ; a vain man in his position wonld 
probably have made common cause with 
factious Liberals or Peelites. The Prince is 
of quite another kidney, and feels (like Mr. 
Biglow)— 


volnme to the end of Wacerley or Obi Mor¬ 
tality. The hero's position has been already 
won and acknowledged: we know what 
manner of man he is, and how he will act 
nnder any given set of circumstances ; and 
so it is scarcely in human nature to take the 
same interest in the story as when the hero's 
character or position was still unknown and 
unassured. 

Whether the consciousness of this has 
influenced Mr. Martin’s treatment of his 
subject we cannot of course say, but certain 
it is that his method has somewhat changed. 
The Prince is still the central figure, but be 
retires into the background much oftener 
than in the previous volume. For instance, 
in tlie long and very interesting chapter 
(lxvi.) on the Queen’s visit to Napoleon, 
there is scarcely a page of the Prince’s 
views or doings ; and the same remark 
applies to that on tho Emperor’s visit to 
Windsor (lxii.). Wesbonld have been very 
sorry to lose cither, but cannot feel that 
they throw any light on the Prince’s 
character, though they do upon the Queen’s, 
from whose Journal some most vivid and 
interesting sketches are extracted, with here 
and there delightful touches, such as this 
from the account of the great review in the 
Champ de Mars: “ Then the troops began 
to defiler in quick time, which took three- 
quarters of an hour: a beautiful spectacle; 
such fine troops. The clothes of all the 
men are iuGnitely better made and cut than 
those of onr soldiers, which provokes me 
much ” (p. 336). Probably the book will 
be far more widely read, and therefore 
more useful, in its present shape; but, from 
our point of view, when we learn that the 
Prince’s papers on the Eastern Question fill 
fifty folio volumes, containing “such a rich 
profusion of materials of the highest value 
that the embarrassment of selection has 
been one of the chief difficulties of the 
biographer” (p. vi.), we are inclined to 
wish that we had more of them in place at 
any rate of some of the extracts from 
speeches in Parliament, and narratives of 
party conflicts and the ebb and flow of 
popular opinion (mostly foolish), which, to 
those at least who lived through that event¬ 
ful time, are neither instructive nor profit¬ 
able reading. One side, however, of the 
Prince’s character comes ont with qnitenew 
force in this volume. If any donbt lingered 
in our minds as to his thorough naturalisa¬ 
tion—whether he was not a cosmopolitan 
rather than a national statesman ; a member 
of tho royal caste first, and afterwards an 
Englishman—it has finally disappeared on 
reading this volume. In the last days of 
1853 he had been warning the Cabinet that 
the war, if war there must be, should not 
be for the integrity of tho Ottoman Empire, 
the upholding of “ tho barbaric and despotic 
yoke of the Mussulman.” Six months later 


“This weighing things does wal onough 
When war cools down and eonios to writin’; 

But while it’s maltin’, tho true stuff 
Is pison-mad pig-headed fightiu’. ” 

He neither philosophises nor cabals, but 
turns the whole strength of his powerful 
mind to tho problem of how to thrash 
Russia, be tbc consequences what they may, 
even to the upholding of the yoke of the 
Mussulman. In this cause he talks to the 
King of Prussia (p. 42) with a plainness 
which ought to have waked up that weak 
potentate ; and puts the English view as his 
own before his “dear Uncle” Leopold 
(p. 446) in a way which must have shown 
that sagacious monarch that his old pupil 
had learned how to think and express him¬ 
self with rare vigour and tact; puts the 
plain truth about the British army to the pre¬ 
sent German Emperor (p. 414); and in 
fact “keeps the ring” for the land of his 
adoption among the big folk of the world with 
a heartiness and thoroughness, apart from 
its sagacity, which, if it should somewhat 
shock the cool judgment of critics, ought at 
any rate to warm the hearts of Englishmen. 
And this patriotism is the more attractive 
because he sees all the time the bad and 
weak, as well as the true and strong, side of 
English life and institutions. “ We must 
take the good and the bad together of a 
popular life which knows no limits to its 
freedom ” was his conclusion; and after alt 
it is the best life for a nation, with all its 
drawbacks. 

_ The contrast between the characters of 
Napoleon III. and the Prince is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book. The 
steadiness and tenacity of the latter, his 
carelessness for, and readiness to yield on, 
all but vital questions did more probably to 
hold the Emperor firmly to the alliance than 
all other influences. And certainly one 
rises from the book with something more 
of a liking for the Man of December than, 
one ever thought it possible one could feel. 
The Queen, no bad judge of character, is com¬ 
pletely won by him; and the Prince writes : 
—“ I am glad to have known this extraor¬ 
dinary man ” (p. 255), “ whom it is certainly 
impossible not to like when you live with 
him, and to a certain extent not to admire;” 
although “ we are kept in continual hot 
water by tho disquiet of our Imperial neigh¬ 
bour ” (p. 300), who is continually sending 
telegraphic orders to his generals, wanting 
to go and take command himself, suggesting 
the partition of Russia, the raising of Poland, 
Ac., Ac. All these dangerous crazes are 
serionsly treated, and finally disposed of, 
one after another, by the tact and steady 
purpose of the Prince and Lords Clarendon 
and Palmerston, who stand ont in even 
more favourable contrast to the French 
ministers. Take this quietly humorous 
sketch of M. Persigny as a specimen of the 
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material of the Napoleonic entourage and of 
the Prince’s faculty for taking their measure. 
“ This M. Persigny approves himself a quite 
straightforward, honourable, well-meaning man, 
madly imprudent and naturalistic, and often very 
droll. To Lord Clarendon he will say when they 
meet in conference: ‘Ce pauvre Walewski m’a 
cent une dt'pecke—voulez-vous que je vous la 
lise P ’ ‘ S'il vous plait.’ ‘ Ah, je l'ai laissee h la 
maison; mais n'importe, elle ne vaut pa9 la peine! ’ 
lie is very fond of philosophising, and I have had 
many discussions with him, which, as I could not 
always coincide with his views, have ended by his 
taking me to his heart” (p. 301). 

And upon this madly imprudent, jaunty, 
well-meaning gentleman given to philoso¬ 
phising, and a small circle of whom he 
seems to have been a favourable specimen, 
Napoleon had to depend for getting his work 
done in a crisis like the Crimean war ! It 
is impossible to read this book and not to 
wonder bow the allies ever came through 
1855-6 so well as they did, or how the Empire 
conld possibly have lasted through another 
fourteen years. And this record of the last 
Eastern struggle, coming out as it does at 
the present moment, must, we should think, 
humiliate most Englishmen when they con¬ 
trast the position of their country then and 
now. But we are not writing a political 
article, and so will abstain from comment. 

There is a charming little domestic idyl 
imbedded in these annals of stormy and 
troublesome times—tho betrothal of the 
Princess Royal to tho present Crown Prince 
of Prussia—and in it we happen upon one of 
the wisest and manliest letters which wo 
have had the good fortune to meet with in 
these days. It is from the Prince to his futnre 
son-in-law, and deals ( inter alia ) with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Prussian reactionists, backed 
by the Court, in the elections of 1855. The 
Prince asks himself what are the duties of 
those who are to come after “ in reference 
to the sowing of such dragons’ teeth.” “ I 
am constrained to answer to myself,” he goes 
on (p. 386), “ that they are enjoined by 
morality, conscience, and patriotism not to 
stand aloof as indifferent spectators to tho 
destruction of the Constitution that has been 
sworn to. . . . I would record a solemn pro¬ 
test against such proceedings, not by way of 
opposition to the Government, but in defence 
of the rights of those whose rights I should 
regard as inseparable from my own—those 
of my country and my people—and in order 
that I might absolve my conscience from any 
suspicion of participation in such unholy 
work.” Such a letter, if it stood alone, would 
suffice to prove how thoroughly the Prince 
Consort had mastored and been mastered by 
the best political traditions and principles of 
his adopted country. 

One fact which has certainly surprised us 
is stated by Mr. Martin, that the Prince 
Consort, with all his ability as a man of 
business, of which his reforms in the royal 
household and his management of the Duchy 
of Cornwall are signal proof, was never able 
to save out of his income ; and that the 
stories of the vast fortune which he left are 
mere delusions. We can only say that we 
are not only surprised but sorry to hear it. 

On the whole this new volume must always 
stand as a valuable contribution to the his¬ 
tory of our day, and if it has not to any great 
extent increased our knowledge of the Prince 


Consort, it has certainly helped to grave 
the lines of the picture more deeply, and to 
strengthen its colours. We think Mr. Martin 
has run some risk in postponing the fourth 
volume ; but he has proved himself a master 
in the business, and we have little doubt will 
make the end justify his method. 

Tnos. Hughes. 


A Primer of Greek Literature. By R. C. 

Jebb, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 

University of Glasgow. (London: Mac¬ 
millan & Co., 1877.) 

This primer is a model of clearness and con¬ 
secutiveness, betokening the easy mastery to 
be expected of a scholar whose praises are in 
all the schools. There is sufficient continuity 
to give the right impression of unity and de¬ 
velopment, while the characteristics of dif¬ 
ferent portions of the literature and of 
individual writers arc sharply, and often 
very happily, distinguished. The result of 
much reading and thought is frequently 
summed up in a few graceful lines, and the 
author’s opinion upon disputed points (such 
as the Homeric question) is indicated with¬ 
out controversial emphasis. In treating a 
subject of no small extent and variety, he is 
remarkably equable. The curveting move¬ 
ment which belongs to a task of this kind 
is as well executed as possible. It is only 
here and there, however, as in describing 
Pindar or Demosthenes, that the writer 
6nds some scope for his powers, and we 
hear the (uopci'tor /3i;p«ruj>' tunyfj a, “the 
free fall of the forward feet,” with which 
the readers of Mr. Jebb’s other works are 
familiar. Occasionally, as in describing 
Herodotus, he seems to jog contentedly 
along some well-worn groove ; but for the 
most part his thought keeps the roadway 
very prettily. 

A few words from the account of the 
religious and moral ideas of Aeschylus may 
servo as an example of the style of this little 
book. 

“ Thus tho gods slowly teach men that sin 
entails sullering. Even in sleep a remembrance 
of anguish is busy at the heart, painfully instilling 
the lesson of virtue. Nay, the younger gods 
themselves bavo been thus disciplined by Neces¬ 
sity. Zeus, when he had overthrown an elder 
dynasty, at first abused his power. But Necessity 
taught hint that he stood in need of wisdom, and 
must master, not by violence, the secret of Pro¬ 
metheus. 

“ Thus in Aeschylus we are led up to the 
mysterious sources of divine and moral law. The 
war between the gods of keaveu and hell is found 
to be no longer implacable, since both, constrained 
by Necessity, and aided bv herdaemouic ministers, 
are working in the cause of Righteousness.” 

That is well said. But even Mr. Jebb’s 
sure touch may fail him when ho quotes from 
memory; and there is one slip at least which 
must be remedied before the book is stereo¬ 
typed. In an allusion to the well-known 
fragment of Simonides abont Danae and 
Perseus we read (on page 64) that, “ as 
darknoss comes and the storm arises, the 
child is afraid ; but Danac comforts and 
hushes him.” The mother is afraid, and 
feels moro lonely because the child is fast 
asleep. But she will not waken him; and 
as she gazes on his infant beauty her sorrow 
takes a calmer tone. Lewis Campbell. 


Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria, 
and Tunis. Illustrated by Facsimiles of 
his Drawings. By Lient.-Colonel R. L. 
Playfair, H. B. M. Consul-General in 
Algeria. (London: C. Kegan Paul k 
Co., 1877.) 

There is too much reason to believe that 
the unfounded accusations of inaccuracy and 
exaggeration against the great traveller 
James Bruce had the effect of disgusting and 
discouraging him, and thus deprived hi? 
country and the civilised world of much vain- 
able information which he had collected. The 
same kind of mischief has often been done 
to other explorers; and it is not many months 
since much discredit was brought upon this 
country, in the eyes of foreign geographers, 
by the baseless attacks of ignorant and 
malicious critics on Sir George Nares and 
the proceedings of the successful and ad¬ 
mirably conducted Arctic Expedition under 
his command. The publication of the 
valuable results of that expedition will 
shortly put those critics to shame. The 
fame of James Bruce has also been fully and 
completely vindicated by M. d’Abbadie and 
others who have gone over the same ground 
in Abyssinia, and now by Colonel Playfair 
in Algiers and Tunis. Colonel Playfair 
truly says that the more the countries in 
which James Bruce travelled have since been 
explored, the moro his astonishing accuracy 
and truthfulness have been recognised. 

Bruce was consul at Algiers from 1701 
to 1765, and he afterwards travelled through 
Tunis to Tripoli, making a great number of 
drawings of the Roman and other ruins, aud 
taking careful notes, but he never gave any 
results of these archaeological researches to 
the world. When Colonel Playfair became 
the successor of James Bruce at Algiers, his 
attention was naturally turned to the nume¬ 
rous ruins scattered over Algeria and Tunis, 
and he made enquiries as to whether any 
of the results of the travels of his great pre¬ 
decessor in northern Africa wero still extant. 
These enquiries led to the discovery that 
there was a great store of Bruce’s work still 
preserved in the muniment-room at Kinnaird, 
which had never been published. Bruce 
had entertained the idea of publishing a 
work on tho antiquities of Africa, but he 
never commenced the letterpress; and he 
left a hundred sheets illustrating the prin¬ 
cipal subjects of archaeological interest 
in Algiers and Tunis, which have been 
carefully preserved by his heirs, besides 
voluminous manuscript notes. Colonel 
Playfair, when he was permitted to 
examine them, found that he knew some of 
the places, and could jndge of the extreme 
fidelity of the drawings, and that others 
were priceless records of structures which 
no longer exist. The remainder be was un¬ 
able to identify', and this led to his deter¬ 
mination to follow Bruce in his wanderings, 
and ascertain the actual condition of these 
remarkable ruins within Algiers and Tunis. 
The present work is the result. It contains 
numerous facsimiles of Bruce’s drawings, 
and many of his original notes, in addition to 
Colonel Playfair’s own interesting narrative. 

The North African ruins, apart from 
their architectural merits, are of great 
historical interest. They take us back to 
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the times of Jugurtha and Sallust, of the 
learned and accomplished Juba, of the 
fnmons Bishop of Hippo, of Genseric and of 
Belisarius. Colonel Playfair’s first visit was 
to Julia Caesarea, the capital of Juba, which 
is near the charming little French town of 
Cherchel on the sea-coast, about seventy 
ruiles west of Algiers. The great tombs of 
Jnba and liis wife Cleopatra Selene, at 
Cherchel, and of the Numidian kings at 
Medrassen, remind one, in some respects, 
of the drawings of Buddhistic topes in India. 
Both consist of a cylindrical sculptured base, 
•surmounted by a dome-like superstructure. 
In Algeria the sculptured rails of Sanchi 
and Amravati are replaced by engaged 
oolnmns round the base of the tumulus. 
At Medrasseh there are sixty of these 
columns with Doric capitals, above which 
the tomb rises to sixty feet, with a diameter 
at the base of 193 feet. The central chamber 
was reached by excavation in 1872, but 
nothing of any interest was found. It had 
evidently been ransacked before. 

The triumphal arches, temples, and thea¬ 
tres of the old Roman cities of Nnmidia, if 
not more interesting, are far more beautiful 
than the tombs. Colonel Playfair has re¬ 
produced Bruce’s drawings of the triumphal 
arches at Timegad, Tebessa, and Mactor, 
in Tunis, of the aqueduct at Carthage, of 
the amphitheatre at El Djem, and of the 
temples at Timegad and Dougga. Bruce 
mentions the latter as one of the most 
beautiful ruins in white marble in the world, 
and he had preserved nine sketches of it. 
But the most interesting of the Algerian 
ruins was filled up with debris in Bruce’s 
t ime, and he was unaware of its existence. 
This is the great basilica of Tlieveste. It 
consists of a vast edifice 213 feet long by 
72 broad, the masonry being of immense 
blocks of stone, carefully cut and adjusted. 
Colonel Playfair’s description of this im¬ 
posing edifice is very interesting, and con¬ 
veys an admirable idea of the magnificence of 
these great courts of justice, which were sub¬ 
sequently converted into Christian churches. 

Colonel Playfair visited every place of 
importance which Bruce mentioned, and 
examined and described every ruin drawn 
by the great traveller in Algeria and Tunis. 
But the value of this handsome volume is 
not confined to the results of archaeological 
researches. At the meeting of the British 
Association of 1875 Colonel Playfair read 
an interesting paper on his exploration of 
the Aures Mountains, in the south of the 
province of Constantine, and in the present 
work he gives a fuller and more detailed 
account of this region. The inhabitants are 
clearly of European origin, possibly de¬ 
scendants of the Vandals, and the women, 
who never conceal their faces, are of 
singular beauty. Gibbon, quoting from 
Shaw, referred to the white complexions and 
flaxen hair of a northern raco being found 
in the heart of Moorish tribes; but he 
thought that the phenomenon mightnatnrally 
be ascribed to the elevation of the ground 
and the temperature of the air. This, of 
course, is quite inadmissible, and there can 
be no doubt of the northern origin of the 
people of the Aures Mountains. 

Not the least important part of Colonel 
Playfair’s work is that in which he discusses 


the physical changes caused by lapse of 
time as well as by man in the region of 
which he treats. It is here that geography 
and archaeology come in contact; for the 
study of such changes is of equal iutcrest 
to the physical geographer and to the an¬ 
tiquary. The historian Gibbon long ago 
remarked that the neighbourhood of Car¬ 
thage—the sea, the land, and the rivers — 
was changed almost as much as the remains 
of man. This is the work of nature, but 
the greatest changes in this region are due 
to the destructive agency of man. 

Iu no country in the world are the evils 
caused by the destruction of forests, and 
tiie importance of conservancy, more mani¬ 
fest than in Tunis. During Roman occupa¬ 
tion this country supported 20,000,000 in¬ 
habitants. Now the population of the Tunis 
Regency is barely one million and a-half. 
The causes of this are clearly pointed out 
by Colonel Playfair. Where now there are 
treeless and arid plains, covered with sand 
and stones, incapable of supporting vege¬ 
table life, and intersected by water-courses 
in wdiich no water flows, there were once 
extensive forests. Only a hundred years 
ago Brnce makes frequent allusion to 
forests through which he passed, where not 
a tree is now to be seen. As soon as the 
trees are cut down, the mould gets washed 
by winter rains into the valleys ; succeeding 
rains carry down stones and gravel; sand is 
swept over all, and a fertile tract is con¬ 
verted into a desert. Colonel Playfair him¬ 
self distinctly observed layers of alluvion 
several feet below tlio surface, underlying 
strata of water-worn stones and barren 
sand. This was in places where deep 
cuttings had been made by winter torrents, 
leaving a section bare. 

At present the olive is the principal 
product of Tunis. It thrives almost every¬ 
where, and contents itself with the most 
brackish water. All along the coast there 
are fine plantations containing glorious old 
trees, though there is seldom tlio least sign 
of a young one being planted. Forest con¬ 
servancy is utterly neglected in Tunis. But 
the progress that has been made by the 
French Government in Algeria is already 
very satisfactory. Along the slopes of the 
Atlas and Aures Mountains there are forests 
of Aleppo pine up to 3,000 feet. The 
evergreen oak covers an area estimated at 
1,337,829 acres within the Tell of Algeria, 
while the cork oaks cover 617,200, acres. 
The region of the Atlas cedar is somewhat 
higher, from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, where these 
fine trees occupy' 190,000 acres, while the 
cypress frequents the lower and arid portion 
of the Atlas range. These Algerian forests 
are now under a careful system of conserv¬ 
ancy, and interesting particulars respecting 
their management will be found in Major 
Seaton’s recent official Report on the forests 
and alpha resources of Algeria. 

Colonel Playfair's work is a very hand¬ 
some quarto volume, containing twenty-nine 
full-page facsimiles of Bruce’s drawings, 
and a well-executed map, by Mr. Weller, of 
part of Algeria and the Regency of Tunis. 

Clements R. Markham. 


The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from 
the Chinese, with an Introduction, by 
Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the British 
Museum, and Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College, London. (London : Triib- 
ner & Co., 1877.) 

Professor Douglas is already favourably 
known as a labourer in the field of Chinese 
literature. His erudite lectures on Chinese 
Language and Literature, and his Catalogue 
of Chinese Boohs, are, it may be safely pre¬ 
sumed, an ample guarantee of his compe¬ 
tence for the work of translation. His 
Life of Jenghiz is a compilation from three 
Chinese chronicles. By adopting this method 
he has not only secured for his readers the 
advantage of a continuous and connected 
narrative, but, it may bo supposed, has 
exercised the right, so invaluable for Par¬ 
liamentary reporters and translators, of 
abridgment. With perhaps a very few ex¬ 
ceptions, these annals thus woven into a 
single narrative contain, without doubt, the 
materials of authentic history. 

Considering the great part which Jenghiz 
Khan has played in the story of the world, 
it is singular how disproportionately small is 
the attention which he has attracted in this 
country. Until recently no detailed account 
of his memorable career existed in the 
English tongue. This reproach has been 
removed by Mr. Howortb in his elaborate 
Historij of the Mongols, and he will long 
retain his pride of place as a most unwearied 
and successful explorer. Mr. Howortli has 
given a very luminous resume of the cam¬ 
paign of “ the great Mongol ” in China, 
and we are thankful for farther details 
from the labours of Prof. Douglas. These 
Chinese annals have been repeatedly drawn 
upon by Gaubil and Pauthier, by Erd¬ 
mann and Schott, by Hyacintbe and Kava- 
levsky, and other French, German, and 
Russian scholars, but they are abso¬ 
lutely new to the English reader. The 
volume is welcome, not only on account of 
its own intrinsic interest, but likewise as a 
hopeful sign of increased attention paid to 
Oriental history. If fidelity to the original 
is the first requisite in a good translation, 
roadability is the second; and this book is 
thoroughly readable, having the merit, so 
often lacking in Eastern annals, of riveting 
our eye on one central figure. The school 
of thinkers who theorise all history into fate 
—a mere game of irresistible necessity — 
who see in the evolution of human affairs 
the working of laws as inexorable as those 
which govern the processes of nature, and 
recognise in the most gifted leaders of their 
kind but solitary factors who could readily 
have been set aside for others that would 
have achieved their task, must pause when 
they come to apply their theory to the genius 
and career of Jenghiz. The destiny of his 
race appears to have been wrapped np in the 
child who “ in the year 1162 in a Mongol 
tent on the banks of the river Onon first 
saw the light of da}'.” Legend had already 
surrounded the cradle of his ancestor 
Bndantzar with supernatural omens, but the 
sole prognostic which accompanied the birth 
cf the great conqueror is given in the 
words:—“ A clot of congealed blood like a 
red stone was found in bis clenched hand; 
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and because he saw in it a mysterious refer¬ 
ence to his victory over the Tartar chieftain 
his father called him Temnchin.” It is 
worthy of note that the list of ancestral 
names between Budantzar and Tcmuchin 
is in the Chinese annals in almost perfect 
accord with those fonnd in the Mongolian 
chronicle of Sanang Setzen, and the Persian 
of Raschid. They harmonise also pretty 
well in their respective accounts of the 
change of Temnchin’s name to Jenghiz on 
the occasion of his assuming the title of 
Khagban. “ At the request of the assem¬ 
bled chiefs he took the name of Jenghiz,” 
says the authority of Prof. Douglas ; and 
he gives the note “ Sinico Cbing-sze— i.e. 
Perfect Warrior.” He is not responsible 
for this attempt at etymology, and it must 
be taken for what it is worth. In sooth, 
the meaning of the name has been a sore 
puzzle to Mongolian scholars. The con¬ 
jecture of M. D’Ohsson that it is derived 
from Telling , a Mongolian word signifying 
dauntless, is possibly nearer the truth, 
although it is by no means endorsed by even 
the majority of Turanian authorities. 

The special interest of this biography 
begins in the invasiou of China, and latterly 
it centres in the career of Muhnle, whom 
the Khan appointed generalissimo of his 
forces; but it is largely the interest that 
belongs to a tale of butchery and pillage, 
the interest that we feel in the ravages of 
the pestilence which two centuries later, 
starting from the same quarter of the earth, 
depopulated whole cities and scattered the 
families of many tribes like chaff. Jenghiz 
Khan, like the Roman, “ turned countries 
into a wilderness” and called it empire. 
There is but a single oasis in this mono¬ 
tonous desert waste over which the eye can 
linger for a moment with pleasure. It is in 
the story of Chutsai, whom, on the taking 
of Peking, the Khan attached to his own 
person, and who as his good genius acquired 
a boundless influence over his captor. 

“ To his praise be it said that he always used that 

influence on the side of mercy.When 

cities and districts fell into the hands of the 
Mongols, instead of carrying away captives, 
Ohutsai possessed himself of all the books and 
medicines he could find, and saved thousands of 
lives by his medical skill.” 

May we express the hope that this bro¬ 
chure is only the first contribution of Mr. 
Douglas to Mongolian history ? 

W. C. Stallybbass. 


The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, Author of “ Confessions 
of a Thug,” “ Tara,” &c. Edited by his 
Daughter, with Preface by Henry Reeve. 
In Two Volumes. (Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 

The few English who wero left in Mentone 
in the May of last year, when Colonel 
Meadows Taylor died, knew that he had 
written some admirable Indian novels, and 
that ho had rendered valuable service in the 
East of some kind or other; but their know¬ 
ledge went no further; and this, we fancy, 
is very much the state of information of the 
English reading public in regard to Colonel 
Taylor. The Confessions of a Thug and 
Tara are two works which made a great im¬ 


mediate impression, and which the world 
will not soon lot die. It was as if the 
blinding sun-light and the golden haze 
which obscure an Indian landscape had been 
suddenly' changed into a clear air in which 
every mountain-range, great river, and 
. stretch of jungle became distinctly visible, 
ns also the human life which belonged to 
them. The graphic sketches of Mrs. Postans 
had afforded some glimpses of the same kind 
before, and John Lang had given us some 
racy but too superficial delineations of 
Anglo-Indian life, especially on its flirtation 
side, as practised on the spurs of the Hima¬ 
laya, but Meadows Taylor really introduced 
us to the life of the people of India. In 
saying so I do not mean to assert that the 
experiences of a Thug are altogether typical 
of even the strange existence of secret castes, 
wandering merchants, and jungle tribes in 
India; or that in Tara thero may not 
have been introduced elements of thought 
and feeling which belong to Europe; but 
those two books were essentially true, as 
well as minutely so in their delineations of 
Indian life, while at the same time they 
were exceedingly readable and interesting. 
Any objection which can be taken to them 
would apply equally to the romances of Sir 
Walter Scott and to all the stories of the 
great novelists which are not directly 
realistic. It appears from this Autobiography 
that Colonel Taylor devoted special attention 
to the practices of the Thugs before Colonel 
Sleeman tracked these clearly out; and so, 
from his own personal knowledge as well 
as from the investigations of others, he was 
enabled to present a wonderful and true 
picture of a special phase of Indian life. 
But this phase, extraordinary as it appears, 
is not sensational in the sense of being 
entirely exceptional. Something not essen¬ 
tially different from it might be found even 
at this day in the great pilgrimages of 
India, in the life of the Bawas and other 
devotees, and even in the inner life of the 
great cities of India. In Tara the cha¬ 
racter of the Mali rattas and the wonderful 
scenery of the Konkan, the Deccan, and of 
the Konkan-Ghaut-Mahta, are repi-odnced 
with remarkable fidelity and power. As in 
every great painting, there are details 
to which exception may bo taken by 
those minutely acquainted with the subject; 
but these are unimportant, and are almost 


the advantage of a collegiate or even a good 
school education, and did not enter India 
either as a civilian or an English officer. 
In fact he landed in Bombay, at Hie 
age of fifteen, in a position which was 
no better than that of a shop-boy, but he 
had the advantage of finding there a dis¬ 
tant relative, who was chief secretary to 
the Local Government. This relative pro¬ 
cured him a subaltern’s commission in the 
army of the Nizam, and gave him valuable 
advice and a few useful presents from time 
to time; but, from the point of receiving 
his unimportant commission, Meadows Tay¬ 
lor may be said to have worked his own way 
through military services into revenue and 
other civilian duties, under the British Go¬ 
vernment, until he retired with the honorary 
rank and full pension of an English colonel, 
and able to look back upon a long career of 
usefulness and honour. This lie accom¬ 
plished by arduous devotion to the duties 
which lay immediately before him, however 
difficult or uncongenial to himself they 
might bo; by using his spare time in pre¬ 
paring himself for duties which were only 
in anticipation; by familiarising himseli 
with native languages and customs; and by 
treating the people of India in a gentle¬ 
manly and genial manner, which soon gave 
him an immense influence over them. The 
story of his career is told by Colonel Taylor 
without vanity, and without any unneces¬ 
sary egotism. • The attentive reader will 
perceive how much of its success was due 
to his personal relations with the people of 
India. We find nothing of that overbear¬ 
ing and brutal treatment of them which 
reached its maximum shortly before the 
Mutiny, though it was combined with 
the most injudicious pampering of the 
Pardeshi Sepoys, and just as little of that 
glossing over their vices, flattering their 
prejudices, and pushing forward the edu¬ 
cated native, which are the faults of a later 
school. Colonel Taylor never disguised 
from himself or from his countrymen, or 
from the natives of India themselves, his 
clear perception of their great defects and 
vices, and he no moro hesitated in acting on 
that perception than he would upon his 
knowledge of the peculiarities of a vicious 
horse; but at the same time he always 
treated them as human beings, and as sen¬ 
sitive human beings, whose many one 


unavoidable if a great, true picture is to be qualities were not to be ignored and insulted 
presented at all. One good result of these simply because of their undeniable faults, 
books by Colonel Taylor is that he has almost know of a yonng Indian who was lately 
formed a school of Indian novelists, and the brought to book by a not unfriendly mterro- 
latest production of that school—the City of gator on account of his meaningless com- 
Sunshine, by Mr. Allardyce—is really a vain- plaints against the British Raj, and ev ^ . ^ 
able addition to English literature. I know feeling of hatred towards it. ' 


not whether to admire most the easy com- pushed he freely admitted that it had done 
mand which a short residence in India has immense good to India, and that he cou i 


mand which a short residence in India has immense good to India, and that he c 
given its author of Indian life, or his happy not substantiate the special complain 
power of understanding and reproducing which he had alluded; “but,” he a 
Eastern character. “ there is one point in which it exaspen 

The chief but not the sole interest of us all.” He had some difficulty in exp ^ 
Colonel Taylor’s Autobiography lies in his ing what this point, was, but at las, 
account of himself, and of the steady course almost in desperation, uttered empna J ^ 
of fearless, high-minded activity which car- the one word “ treatment." It a j n , 
ried him through difficulties before which assumption of a superiority which m ^ 
many men of higher intellectual qualities dividual case often does not exist tba . 
than himself might have succumbed. Though perates the Indians more than anything ^ 
of good family and connected with several One of the most interesting and i®P^ 
persons of eminence in England, he had not lessons conveyed by this AutobigraphJ 
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possibility and advantage of having both 
official and private intercom's© with them 
proceeding on a full knowledge of, and prac¬ 
tical regard to, their defects, yet at the same 
time without wounding their amour propre. 

This Autobiography may also be very use¬ 
ful both to Indians and Englishmen in the 
incidental illustrations which it affords of 
the great benefits which have been worked 
by English rule in India. To understand 
that subject properly we must understand 
what was the state of matters with which 
we had to deal, and how limited were our 
means of dealing with it. The generations 
which witnessed these changes have now 
passed away, and their experience is apt to 
be forgotten by their children and grand¬ 
children. The volumes before us afford 
some very valuable glimpses into a transi¬ 
tion period, and even on that account alone 
it is well that they have been given to tho 
world. 

Colonel Taylor has hardly so much to tell 
ns about the origin of the Indian Mutiny as 
we had hoped from his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the people of the country; 
but it appears that shortly before any open 
outbreak he had learned 

“ that very disagreeable rumours had been flying 
about; that disaffection prevailed in the British 
territory; and that it was reported that an 
attempt would soon he made to turn the British 
out of India altogether.’’ 

In February, 1857, an anonymous letter 
was forwarded to him from the Bombay 
Government, containing a kindly meant but 
somewhat rude warning; and about the 
same time he himself received several 
anonymous letters, advising him to take 
furlongh to England. It would thus ap¬ 
pear that the Government of Bombay at 
least had some warning as to what was 
coming ; and it would he interesting to learn 
what steps were taken in consequence by 
Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor of Bom¬ 
bay. In Hyderabad, Ahmednugger, Berar, 
and other localities, reports of a coming 
rising were rife; and Colonel Taylor adds :— 

“Out of all the letters which reached me and 
Temple, there was scarcely one which did not 
make some reference to the subject. ... If 
common precaution had been token at every 
station as early as February or March, before the 
evil wind began to blow, many and many a valu¬ 
able life would have been spared. . . . Warn¬ 

ings had not been wanting. Friendly natives had 
endeavoured by many means to put Englishmen 
on their guard; but no hints were taken, no pre- I 
cautions used, and the blow fell at last.” 

This testimony is of great value as regards 
the origin of the Mutiny ; and so also is the 
opinion of Colonel Taylor, that Lord Dal- 
housie’s policy of annexation was not to 
blame; that Viceroy was wrong only “ in 
not covering his annexations with sufficient 
European troops, and this the Russian war 
prevented his doing.” According to this 
view, which I entirely support, we may 
regard that fatal war as one of the causes 
of the Indian Mutiny, not to speak of the 
effect of that war, to which Dr. W. H. 
Russell has borne testimony, on the mind 
of the Nana Sahib’s secretary and confidant. 
These are two subjects on which Colonel 
Taylor’s papers ought to bo searched for 
farther matter. It seems to me we are now 


committing similar errors in India, though 
with reference to other portions of the popu¬ 
lation. Andrew Wilson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Lulclnnec ami Dillon. A Study of West 
Indian Life. By Edward Jenkins. In 
Three Volumes. (London and Belfast: 
W. Mullan & Sons, 1877.) 

Through the Breakers. In Three Volumes. 
By the Rev. Richard Br.lkeley. (London : 
Remington & Co., 1877.) 

A Very Old Question. By T. Edgar Iletn- 
berton. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley A Co., 1877.) 

The Trust. By Jean Le Peur. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Samuel Tinsley & 
Co., 1877.) 

Lutclunee and Dilloo is a three-volume novel 
which is meant to convey solid information, 
and to be the representation of a grievance. 
As a work of art it fails, because its subject, 
the wrongs of the Coolies in Demerara, is 
inartistic, while its fictitious garb sanc¬ 
tions a certain amount of exaggeration and 
of confusion of places and people which tends 
to make its facts less trustworthy. We can 
understand a man who is strongly moved by 
the wrongs of any class of his fellows speak¬ 
ing out in the most forcible words he can 
muster about them, to rouse sympathy and 
secure redress; but it is harder to believe 
that a man feels very deeply that which is 
carefully measured and padded to fill the 
requisite three volumes. LutchmeeandDilloo 
are a Hindoo woman and her husband, 
who are decoyed to Demerara from India as 
Coolies with tho hopes of work and good 
pay. Dilloo goes first, and Lutckmee, his 
beautiful young wife, follows him in two 
years’ time, and has great difficulty in find¬ 
ing him. Mr. Jenkins describes her efforts 
to do so, and her want of success from not 
knowing tho name of the ship in which he 
sailed ; but had she known, as she must 
have done, his caste and his father’s name, 
an enquiry would have been confined within 
very narrow limits. The wrongs of the 
Coolies are vigorously described, but the 
colonies of Guiana and Mauritius are con¬ 
fused, and tho facts related leave an impression 
on the mind of having been hastily gene¬ 
ralised out of limited knowledge. There 
can be no doubt that if what Mr. Jen¬ 
kins says of Coolie life is true, it requires 
amendment; but novel-readers are not 
likely to gather out of the mixed recital of 
fact and fiction before them how they may 
remedy the evil. The treatment of Coolies 
in Guiana and Mauritius differs in some 
respects, and as it is of the former place 
that Mr. Jenkins is writing it seems un¬ 
wise to confuse them. For instance, those 
who have knowledge of tho facts maintain 
that the Coolies are not subject to be 
arrested on their way to the immigration 
office with complaints in Guiana (vol. ii., 
p. 45), as they are in Mauritius, and that in 
Guiana masters are liable to imprisonment 
for gross breaches of the labour law. The 
commissioners of enquiry into the Coolie 
system very rightly judged it unwise that 
the magistrates and planters should be on 
such friendly terms as to make the former 


one-sided in their views. Mr. Jenkins has 
made capital for his story out of this, and 
strongly represents the evils of it. The 
book abounds in dry statements, and details 
of the Blue-Book, and while all humane 
readers will sympathise with the sorrows, 
tho rebellion, and the fate of the unfortunate 
Dilloo, they will not feel sufficient interest 
in the story as a story to pursue it, except 
from a high sense of philanthropic duty. 
But, though there is an unnecessary vein 
of coarseness, there will always be talent 
and humour in what Mr. Jenkins writes; 
and some touches in this book—notably the 
description of the Conrt-Honso in Guinea- 
town, and of the marriago of Pete and 
Susan—are amusing and real. As a whole 
we cannot help feeling that it requires a 
more lucid and powerful representation of 
wrongs to eficct their cure, and that unless 
the story of Lntebmee and Dilloo does this, it 
has failed in carrying out any purpose. 

.Through the Breakers is a story which 
seems to have grown into its present shape 
by a series of happy thoughts. It gives the 
impression of having been composed on the 
same principle as sermons would be com- 
posed by those who had nothing special to 
say. The Rev. R. Bulkeley thinks it well to 
write a novel: he therefore chooses a hero 
and a property. The hero, Reginald 
A’Bear, is the son of a man who has lost 
heavily by the failure of a bank in which he 
is involved, and has sold his family property 
to meet liabilities. 

“ But before the year was over his future career 
was settled—a career which was at once lucrative 
and honourable ; for the Government of the day, 
though opposed to him in politics, in token of their 
appreciation of his noble conduct, had offered him 
the governorship of one of the Indian Presiden¬ 
cies, as he had always in his speeches shown con¬ 
siderable knowledge of Indian affairs. This he 
thankfully accepted.” 

He is drowned, however, in going out, and 
bis little son is left to the cure of grand¬ 
parents. After a time, Reginald, who is a 
model of good behaviour, goes to the Royal 
Military Academy of Woolhurst (the name 
being a thin disguise), and the scenes which 
follow represent a state of things which has 
happily passed away. Reginald leaves 
Woolhurst in disgrace, having been be¬ 
trayed into drunkenness by the malice 
of some of his comrades. From a 
state of recklessness and despair he is 
rescued by a beautiful young mission¬ 
ary, named Lorna, whom he loves, but who 
unfortunately prefers his friend Charles 
O’Connor. The scene then changes to 
the Crimea, where O'Connor is wounded, 
and is taken care of by Reginald A’Bear. 
When they all reach home safely, Reginald 
becomes a clergyman and transfers his 
affections to the heiress of his old estates. 
But Lucy falls into bad health, and the 
author naively remarks of his hero that he 
“ found it was easy enough to preach resignation, 
hut that the practice of it was something very 
different. To have to give up the property which 
he had begun to consider as his own again, would 
have been in itself a hard trial, and he owned to 
himself that such was the case; but what it 
would be to give up his Lucy . . . was something 
more than he could realise.” 

However, ho was happily saved the sorrow 
about the property, for when Lucy died it 
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■was found that her eccentric grandfather 
had willed, in case of her early death, that 
it should go to Reginald ; and in a year and 
a-half, the sorrow about Lucy has sufficiently 
abated to allow him to marry Gertrude 
Sinclair, an estimable young lady for whom 
he has “ the deepest gratitude and tenderest 
affection, and, with such feelings in his heart, 
love could not be very long in taking root 
there also.” 

There is some clever writing in A Very 
Old Question, but the scene is laid among 
essentially vulgar people, who are neither 
clever nor amusing. The character that is 
best described is that of Mr. Northover, the 
miserly merchant, who harries his wife 
into her grave through a series of minor 
economies. When, for instance, his patient 
wife has, by dint of hard saving out of 
household expenses, got together sufficient 
money to buy a bright-coloured silk dress 
for herself, Mr. Northover takes it from her 
with a grave reproof, and locks it up in his 
office, and the same spirit guides his conduct 
until her death. Remorse follows, and he 
indulges his only daughter, who in a 
natural reaction from her early life marries 
a spendthrift, giving up for his sake Ham¬ 
mond Roekcliffe, the good hero. The spend¬ 
thrift Percy turns his father-in-law out of 
doors, apparently because he preferred tea 
to dinner and liked a herring; he then 
commits a forgery, by which he gains posses¬ 
sion of his wife’s fortune, which he gambles 
away. After this Percy disappears for a 
while, during which time, as he is supposed 
to be dead, his wife is about to be married to 
the worthy hero ; but he comes back in time 
to prevent this, and, being run over by a cab, 
becomes an eminently respectable person, is 
received gratefully into the bosom of his 
family, is put into a position of trust in an 
office, and becomes civil to his father-in-law, 
the excellent Hammond consoling himself 
quickly with a certain good and hard-work¬ 
ing Minnie, who has cared for him from the 
beginning of the second volume. 

The Trust is an Irish story, and it is rather 
difficult to say what it is all about. There 
are some Quakers in it, and a family of 
Hilliers who are spoken of as “the Hillierses,” 
and there is a great deal of difficulty about 
property and some mysterious family 
sapphires, one of which is dragged from the 
neck of the heroine as she is crossing a 
river. There is a young and beautiful Helen, 
of whom it is said on one occasion that 
she “ sat down on one of the hall-chairs and 
would have fainted but for her intense 
anxiety to hear the next words.” She is 
disappointed in love, goes mad in conse¬ 
quence, and walks in her sleep to the sea¬ 
shore, where she gets into a boat followed 
by the courageous heroine, who has a hard 
time of it until they return to shore and her 
friend is conveyed to a lunatic asylum, where 
she is cured. The whole book leaves upon the 
mind an impression of vagueness, as though 
the writer hardly understood what is meant 
by the plot of a story. F. M. Owen. 


GIFT-B00K8, &C. 

Sketches from Nature, with Pen and Pencil. 
By Lady Vemey. (Daldv, Isbister, and Co.) We 
are told that these stray sketches have been 


gathered out of different homes. Some have been 
contributed to Good Words, some to a periodical 
for the youDg. It is seldom that stray sketches 
are so well worth gathering together. They show 
the refined appreciation of nature which true 
culture gives, joined with much varied knowledge. 
The papers on “ Our Ancestors” and “The Home 
of an Old Welsh Saint ” contain pleasant scraps 
of antiquarian information; and the fascinating 
sketches of the Bees and Ants, and “ Notes on 
Mr. Darwin’s Account of Tendrils and Climbing 
Plants,” would lead us to believe that Lady 
Vemey was wholly devoted to Natural History 
and Botany, till we find at the end of the book 
two exquisite little human sketches, called “ Little 
Mary Cradock ” and “ A Pair of Friends,” which 
make us say that after all the author of Slone 
Edye is at her best when she is writing of her 
fellow-creatures. 

The Captains Cabin ; a Christmas Yarn. By 
the Author of “ Ginx's Baby.” (London and 
Belfast: William Mullan and Sons.) With the 
remembrance of Little Ifodge in our minds, we 
could have hoped for a better Christmas story 
from Mr. Fdward Jenkins, who always writes 
cleverly. The Captain's Cabin is a verv sensa¬ 
tional account of a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Just as the vessel is starting, the captain is in¬ 
formed that a notorious murderer is on board in 
disguise. It is too late to put hack; and for some 
time it is matter of speculation which of the pas¬ 
sengers is the criminal. Of course the wrong man 
is arrested at first, but it would be uufair, as the 
success of Mr. Jenkins's story is based on a sensa¬ 
tional secret, to disclose any more of the plot; it 
must be left to “ his public, always so kind to him 
in that most touching of compliments to an author 
or an artist, the buying of his works,” to find out 
for itself. We would venture on a hope that if 
Mr. Mullan is going to publish more Christmas 
stories by eminent authors, as he promises, they 
may be printed on better paper than The Captain’s 
Cabin. 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume, 1877. (George 
Bell and Sons.) Aunt Judy is as welcome as 
ever, full of sympathy and of fun, and rich this 
year in a serial story from the pen of the talented 
authoress of The Pose Garden. “ Through 
Rough Waters ” is a spirited tale of the French 
Revolution, and keeps up its interest to the last 
chapter. There are some good short stories also, 
and some pleasant papers on celebrated people, as 
well as the usual store of proverbs and puzzles, 
charades and poems and correspondence. 

The Magic Valley, or Patient Antoine. By E. 
Keary. Illustrated by E. V. B. (Macmillan and 
Co.) A charming fairy tale in some ways, though 
a little too disconnected for children to be able to 
follow it easily. But there is much freshness in 
it, for, instead of ordinary fairies and hobgoblins, 
we meet with Dracs, and Foes and Fadas, and 
the scenery is that of the South of France. In 
the story of Fee Esterelle at the beginning we 
have a reminiscence of Lohengrin. The illustra¬ 
tions are wholly delightful, especially the sea¬ 
horse on page 58, and the eucalyptus blossoms on 
page 82. 

King JletcVs Daughter. A Tale of the North 
Sea. (Frederick Warne and Co.) This is the 
story of the Fair Gudnin in prose, and some of it 
very pretty prose. The story increases in free¬ 
dom and interest as it goes on, and the sorrows 
and constancy of Gudrun are beautifully told. The 
chapters in which Gerlinta compels the beautiful 
captive princess to wash clothes on the sea-shore, 
and Ilerwig, her betrothed, finds her at her 
menial work, are specially well dono, the language 
being very simple and pathetic. 

The Christmas Story-Teller (Sampson Low and 
Co.), This is a large volume, which makes an 
attempt at Christmas mirthfulness, and calls itself 
“ a Medley for the Festive Season of Turkey and 
Mincc-l’ie: Pantomime and Dium-Pudding; Smiles 


Tears, and Frolic ; Mummers, Ghosts, and Christ¬ 
mas Trees.” If, after reading this portentous bill 
of fare, people care to go further, they will find 
stories by Mark Lemon, Edmund Yates, Andrew 
IIalliday< &c., all more or less bearing on 
Christmas, and all of the usual Christmas tvpe. 
The forced mirth is interrupted at intervals bv 
stories of ghosts and burglaries, and something 
like an effect of horror is produced in “ Cousin 
Geoffrey's Chamber.” 

Prtnce Pitto ; or, The Four-Leaved Shamrock. 
By Fanny Currey. Illustrated by Helen O'Hara. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The story of Prince 
Ritto and his sister, two little children who arc 
left by their father in the charge of a deceiving 
Lord Chamberlain and his wife. The children go 
through the. usual tale of troubles till Prince 
Ritto is helped by the fairies to find the four¬ 
leaved shamrock. The book is handsomely bound 
and prettily illustrated; and, though the story 
is not very original, will doubtless find readers iu 
many nurseries. The face of Prince Ritto on 
p. 15, when he finds the lucky' leaf, is charminglv 
drawn. 

Told by the Sea. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Marcus Ward.) These are three tales of the 
coast. The first is sensational—a tale of love, 
murder, and suicide at sea. The second is jocose, 
and recounts with more than a touch of vulgarity 
how a Mr. Plnssiugton flies from his tailor to aquiet 
sea-side place, where he unwittingly loses his 
heart to his tailor’s wife. The third is a story of 
shipwreck and rescue, which is rather commou- 
place. The book is deceptive: it will be palmed 
off upon boys, who love everything connected 
with the sea, as a story-book that will suit them, 
and they will not care for its romance and senti¬ 
mentality. 

Gods Silver ; or, Youthful Days. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Greene. (Frederick Warne and Co.) A 
collection of Mrs. Greene's short stories will have a 
warm welcome from many readers who will come 
across them for the first time in this form, as 
well as from those who have already seen them 
in magazines. They are simple, picturesque, and 
faithful to child-nature. We specially like 
“ Heinrich’s White Castles,” and “ Harry's Rash 
Wish, and How the Fairies Granted It;” but “ The 
New Mistletoe Bough,” which tells very'graphic¬ 
ally the story of a little girl who crept into a 
large chest in imitation of “young Lovel’sbride" 
and nearly shared the same fate, will be popular. 
Mrs. Greene's powers of rendering commonplace 
things interesting by graphic description and 
genuine sympathy are remarkable, and give a 
charm to all that she writes. 

Little Mercy ; or, For Fetter, for Worse. By 
Maude Jeanne Franc. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
A temperance story, but hardly the kind of story 
which will induce many people to take the pledge. 
A. young wife's happiness is ruined, her child 
killed, her home broken up, and her brother 
driven to evil courses, because she does not marry 
a teetotaller. 

The New School Ma'am ; or, Summer in North 
Sparta. (Boston: Loring.) A sparkling Ame¬ 
rican tale, full of humour, which tells the story 
of a rich lady who consults her dressmaker as to 
an object in life and something to do, and by her 
advice undertakes to teach a school in a remote 
district. The description of the School Ma'am's 
examination by the Squire is very amusing, and 
so is the donation visit to the Minister, though 
there is something pathetic about the latter. 

Fairy Circles. Tales and Legends from the 
German of Villamaria. (Marcus Ward.) Tea 
legends, which have some of them reached us in 
other forms before. “ Barbarossa’s Youthful 
Dream,” “Rhine Gold,” and “The Flowers of 
Iceland,” are perhaps the most interesting among 
them ; but all are smoothly translated, and have 
something to recommend them. 
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Merry and Grave. By Peter Athelby. (Samuel 
Tinsley and Co.) The grave part of this book is 
rather less dismal than the merry; but the stories 
are not of a strong order. “Mrs. Gripper's 
Hedgehog ’’ takes its name from a fur-cap which 
an invalid wears, and in which he is seen by a 
gossiping charwoman, who makes up a mystery 
about him. “ How he was Tempted" is the 
story of one of those unnatural disappearances and 
unaccountably prolonged absences from home 
which some men seem to take a delight in intiict- 
iDg on their relatives, for no reason that we can 
discover, in fiction, unless it is “ because they 
know it teases.’’ The book has large clear type 
to recommend it, and not much else. 

Seven o'Clock. By Janie Brockman. (Frede¬ 
rick Warne and Co. ) A simply-worded book for 
children, containing the adventures of a very de¬ 
lightful little pei-son named Loo, who gets iuto 
mischief rather too often, aud who does not like 
being “ inter) upted.” Little girls from four to 
seven years of age are sure to make friends with 
Loo. 

The Daisy-Coloured Playmate. Thirty-two Il¬ 
lustrations. (Frederick Warne and Co.) This 
picture-book contains “Daisy's Pic-nic,” “Puss 
in Boots," “ The Old Man in the Wood," and 
“ Jack and the Bean-stalk." None of the illustra¬ 
tions are remarkable, except those of “ The Old 
Man in the Wood," which are remarkably good, 
and in which we think we can recognise the 
same artistic hand that has illustrated Curly Locks 
60 successfully for Messrs. Warne. 

Hookeybeak the Haven ; and other Tales. With 
Comic Pictures by Wilhelm Busch. (George 
Routledge and Sons. ) These are rhymes and 
pictures of much the same type ns those in the 
Foots Paradise. German fun is not for the most 
part very funny to English children; but they 
seem to find some amusement in the adventures 
of Hookeybeak, who “ stood mourning o’er his 
unconnected tail." 

Breccia ; a Tale. By A. T. Horne. (Reming¬ 
ton and Co.) We have read Breccia through 
twice in the hope of discovering what it is about, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is not 
our fault that we cannot make out. It gives the 
impression of having been written by someone in 
sleep, or else it is darkly funny. 

Story after Story of Land and Sea, Man and 
Beast. (Daldy, Isbister and Co.) A pretty un- 
coloured picture-book for little children, with short 
stories in good clear type. 

We have received also translations of Hector 
Servadac; or, the Career of a Comet, by Jules 
Verne, and of Banniere Bieue, bv Don Cahun, 
under the name of The Blue Banner; or, the 
Adventures of a Mussulman, a Christian, and a 
Pagan in the time of the Crusades aud Mongol 
Conquest. These volumes are of uniform size, and 
are frill of illustrations, aud will be very attractive 
among books for boys. 

The Sunday Scholar's Companion for 1877 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute) 
has some pretty illustrations, though we think 
there are too many pictures devoted to thin, sad- 
looking clergymen, in a book which is not pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, and which is destined for those 
to whom illustration is valuable. 

Little Folks (Cassell, Fetter and Galpin), 
whether it comes in weekly or monthly parts, or, 
as now, in a pleasant volume at the end of the 
year, is always a welcome arrival both in the 
nursery and the schoolroom. It is among the very- 
best of all the numerous children’s magazines that 
are now published, both stories and illustrations 
this year fully sustaining their well-won reputa¬ 
tion. Many of the woodcuts are really quite 
charming little works of art. 

; Young Days: a Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
(Sunday School Association) seems to be chiefly 
intended for Sunday-school scholars. It is very 


cheap, and no doubt brightens many poor homes 
where Little Folia would not he likely to pen trate. 
A pleasant and well-written story, by Mrs. Eiloart, 
runs through this year’s volume. 

Stories of Girlhood: or, the Brook and the River. 
By Sarah Doudney. This book consists of three 
rather silly aud sentimental tales, dealing with 
the histories, and especially the love-affairs, of 
several young ladies. It is too old in tone for 
very young girls, and not old enough lor those of 
riper teens, who now require a largt-i amount of 
excitement in their stories than tkes; very tame 
ones yield. 

Deutsche Jugend (Leipzig: Alphons Durr) occu¬ 
pies the same favoured position amon- the young 
ones in Germany as Little Folks does in England. 
Oscar Pletsch's illustrations are alone sufficient 
to make it delightful. We would recommend its 
introduction into English nurseries where German 
is beiug learnt, as an incentive to its acquisition. 

A Miss in her Teens; a Tale for Girls. (Kolck- 
man.) This is an excellent translation of a plea¬ 
sant little story of giri-life, by the popular German 
writer for the young, Caroline Helm. It is evi¬ 
dently intended also as a book of etiquette for 
young Indies who are entering society, and some 
of its practical instructions sound rather quaint in 
English ears. The heroine, however, after having 
satisfactorily learnt how to wash, clean her teeth, 
do her hair, and other toilette accomplishments, 
also how to eat chicken—which she had not 
hitherto done “ without the help of her fingers ’’— 
how to pour out tea, how to enter a ball-room, 
and how not to drink champagne—lessons not 
acquired without many amusing mistakes—is next 
instructed in the proper management of affairs of 
the heart, and finally meets her reward in her 
marriage with a faultless German official. This 
sounds, perhaps, somewhat dull and stupid, but 
the book is written in such a bright, almost 
humorous, strain that its instructions become 
quite amusing. The translation, by Rhoda E. 
Colborne, well preserves the character of the 
original. 

Pet's Posy of Pictures and Stories (Cassell, 
Fetter and Galpin) is one of a class of books that 
all children like, containing plenty of suggestive 
illustrations, and bright, short stories about them 
that do not call for any great exertion of the 
youthful intellect to understand. 

Little Ttdks with Little People (Cassell, Fetter 
and Galpin) is another book of exactly the same 
kind: indeed, it is evident that a large collection 
of miscellaneous illustrations has simply been 
divided and made up into these two books: but 
they will be liked none the less by the little ones 
on this account. 

Phil's Mistake, by B. A. Jourdan, and Rosy's 
Three Homes, by Mrs. H. Martin (Sunday 
School Association), belong to a class of books 
the avowed object of which is to convey religious 
instruction under the guise of story-telling. The 
method does not seem to us desirable, nor is it 
generally successful, for healthy and natural chil¬ 
dren are apt to resent an Evangelical flavour in 
their stories as they do that of powders given in 
jam : but many good parents think it peculiarly 
efficacious. Tie present stories, it may be said, 
contain a great deal of very nice jam and very 
little doctrinal powder. 

The Boy's Annual. (Routledge.) A most inter¬ 
esting series of tales, among which Jules Verne 
contributes “ A Voyage Round the World,” full 
of stirring interest. 

The Snowdrop Papers. Illustrated by Walter 
Mackay. (Remington and Co.) A fairy story, 
the great value of which consists in its fanciful 
illustrations by Mr. Mackay. 

Those Unlucky Twins. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Much after the manner of Helen's Babies, but 
wanting in the spirit and excitement of its Ame¬ 
rican prototype. 


The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge send us the Snow Fort and Frozen 
Lake ; the Shepherd of Ardmuir ; the Snowdrop 
Soids ; Owm Ilartly, by W. C. G. Kingston; all 
useful and improving, but rather too didactic for 
modern ideas, excepting the last, by the able pen 
of Mr. Kingston, whose tales of nautical adventure 
are written in a healthy spirit, and are most in¬ 
teresting to juvenile readers. 

The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home main¬ 
tain their usual amount of interest and informa¬ 
tion. 

Heroes of Young America. By Ascott R. 
Hope. (Stanford.' Mr. Hope hit upon a not 
unhappy idea when he resolved to put together 
“ some account of the English colonisation of the 
coast of North America aud the foundation of 
that great country now known as the United 
States,” for th y are matters of which many 
among us possess but a very general knowledge. 
The book is written in a pleasant style, and con¬ 
tains much information which is only to be found 
in works not accessible to ordinary readers. The 
deeds and adventures of Captain Johu Smith, and 
the achievements of the Pilgrim Fathers, are 
prominent features in the book. Though he 
irankly acknowledges that his aim has been to 
put forward the picturesque side of the story 
with a view to interesting the young, Mr. Hope 
need not be afraid to appeal to a wider circle of 
readers, by whom his book will, we feel sure, be 
rea 1 with both pleasure and profit. He would, 
however, have been more successful in attracting 
the former class had he shown more liberality 
in the quantity and quality of his illustrations. 

Adventures in the Air. From the French of 
W. de Fonvielle. Translated and edited bv John 
S. Keltie. (Stanford.) This volume furnishes 
many interesting details respecting the experi -nces 
of great aeronauts, but its construction is con.pli¬ 
cated. It professes to be mainly a translation of 
M. de Fonvielle’s Aventures Aeriennes, from which 
several passages oi interest only to French readers 
have been omitted, and more might have been 
treated in the same manner with advantage. So 
far so good, but the whole has been revised and 
added to by both author and translator; Mr. 
Glaisher has revised the proofs, and Mr. Coxy.- oil 
has made some important alterations in the part 
relating to himself. The consequence is that the 
reader naturally gets confused about his sources of 
information before reaching the end of the volume. 
About the last chapter there is no doubt. Mr. 
Keltie has the field all to himself, and we fondly 
hope we are going to learn how to reach the 
North Pole in a balloon. Disappointment awaits 
us, for we find, instead, some well-known facts re¬ 
specting Captain Howgate’s proposed Polar Colony, 
the only piece of news being that Mr. Keltie's 
offer of his “ sen-ices as a scientific observer and 
historiographer in connexion with that expedi¬ 
tion ” has been accepted. 

Messrs. Root-ledge have sent us three Picture- 
Books for Children, each of which contains 100 
illustrations for the small sum of one shilling. Little 
Primrosels Picture-Book and Little Forget-Me- 
Not's Picture-Book are mere collections of wood- 
cuts taken at random from the extensive series of 
illustrated books issued in former days by these 
publishers, beneath which a few words of ex¬ 
planatory letterpress have been placed. On not a 
few of the designs we notice the monogram of 
Sir James Gilbert. Picture Fables, drawn by 
Otto Speckter, with rhymes from the German of 
Hey, is a work of a different order. It is pri¬ 
marily intended for educational purposes on the 
“ Kindergarten ” system; and both the pictures 
and the rhymes reach an exceptional standard of 
excellence. If we were disposed to criticise a 
publication which certainly deserves all success, 
we should say that the German artist is more 
happy in clothing his animals with grotesque 
attributes than in faithfully representing nature 
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He does not pourtray for us the animals of 
Harrison Weir, but rather those of the famous 
Wiirtemberg collection. 

Tut: appearance of Cassell's Family Magazine 
for 1877 in one volume gives us the opportunity 
of saying a few words about a periodical which 
■we cannot notice every month. Its specialty 
appears to consist in numerous short articles on 
subjects of general interest, sometimes not ex¬ 
ceeding one page in length, and rarely extending 
over three pages. This rule of brevity produces 
excellent results, and in particular averts the 
danger of expansive penny-a-lining. We are glad 
to observe also that the literary style is well 
maintained, and that in the task of satisfying 
the public taste vulgarity is uniformly avoided. 
While the varied interests of the domestic circle 
are fairly represented, there is a marked absence 
both of sensational and of sermonising writing 
which we cannot sufficiently commend. The con¬ 
tinuity of the monthly numbers is preserved by 
novels of more than average merit. The poetry, 
perhaps, is a weak department, and some of the 
woodcuts look as if they had been subjected to 
excessive use. On the whole, however, we are 
glad to be able to say that the epithet of “ high- 
class ’’ adopted by the publishers is not undeserved. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. send us a 
new translation of the Swiss Family Robinson, by 
Mrs. II. B. Pauli. Translator, printer, and illus¬ 
trator appear to us to have done their work well; 
and the result is a very satisfactory edition of this 
old-established favourite. A good word must be 
said also for Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.'s pro¬ 
fusely illustrated edition of the same work. 

Messrs. Seeley and Co. publish a pretty little 
gift-book entitled The Portrait Birthday-Book of 
Famous Names. It records the birthdays of 1,700 
distinguished persons, and is illustrated with 006 
medallion portraits, most of which are distin¬ 
guishable at a glance. It is explained in the 
Introduction that the absence of certain names 
which one would expect to find in such a muster- 
roll is due to the unfortunate fact that the precise 
date of their birth is unknown. So Chaucer and 
Spenser, among others, are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Another volume of the same class, but 
fitted rather for the drawing-room table, is the 
Birthday Book of Flower and Song, compiled 
by Alicia Amy Leith, and illustrated with 
twelve floral designs by the compiler, printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans (Routledge). The 
style in which this book is got up reflects great 
credit on all concerned ; and if any render should 
find the verses provided for his birthday not 
peculiarly applicable, he may at least congratulate 
the compiler on the catholicity of her taste and 
the intrinsic merit of the majority of her selec¬ 
tions. As a motto for the book we should suggest 
the words—which we hope may prove prophetic 
—Multae optavere puellae. At all events, we are 
sure that there are very few young ladies who 
would not consider this book a' welcome and at¬ 
tractive Christmas present. 

Messrs. Routledge likewise send us a handy 
little edition of the Christian Year, with illustra¬ 
tions by William Foster, engraved and printed by 
Edmund Evans. 

Children are sure to welcome a new story by 
the author of Carrots ; and The Cuckoo Clock, by 
Ennis Graham (Macmillan), is therefore sure of 
an audience. The grown-up critic may object 
that it is to some extent founded on reminiscences 
of Alice, and that nonsense is more enjoyable 
when it comes in a continuous stream than when 
it is interrupted by frequent returns to the condi¬ 
tions of real life. But the little people for whom 
the book is intended are not likely to bo critical, 
and they are sure to enjoy all the scenes of fancy 
to which little Griselda is carried by her faithful 
monitor, the cuckoo of the clock; while their 
elders will prefer to note the delicacy of touch 


with which are pourtrayed the scenes between 
the little girl and her aunts. 

Mr. Sadler’s story of The Flag-Lieutenant 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) will probably be a 
favourite with boys home for the Christmas holi¬ 
days. Captures of slavers, leaps overboard, and 
hairbreadth escapes, are as plentiful as blackberries ; 
and only the most cold-blooded critic would be 
likely to object that tough old widower commo¬ 
dores are not usually in the habit of carrying 
about a pretty daughter on board for the sole 
object of providing a spirited lieutenant with the 
opportunity of falling in love in the intervals of 
more professional adventure. 

Coralic, by C. II. Eden (Marcus Ward and Co.), 
is a story founded on the little that is known of 
the fate of La Perouse. We have fights with 
savages, and a young mother and child, ultimately 
brought home to Europe, when the infant is old 
enough to marry the English sailor who saves her. 

Chinn, Historical and Descriptive. By Charles 
II. Eden. (Marcus Ward and Co.) Anyone 
wishing to peruse a concise and interesting 
account of China, and of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of that vast country, would do 
well to consult this little work. The author does 
not pretend to do more than present to the general 
render a collection of information culled from the 
most trustworthy sources. The numerous illus¬ 
trations are excellent, and give a most correct 
idea of the Chinese and their peculiar habits, as 
the present writer can testify. 

The Christmas Cards, &c., of which Messrs. 

De la Rue and Co. and Marcus Ward and Co. 
send us specimens, add greatly to the attractive¬ 
ness of our shop-windows at this season, and will 
bring pleasure to many homes. Both firms pro¬ 
duce some admirable works of art in miniature ; 
but if we were inclined to distinguish between 
them, we should perhaps award the palm to 
Messrs. De la Rue for originality and ingenuity of 
design, and to Messrs. Marcus Ward for freshness 
and beauty of colouring, yet without implying 
that the productions of either firm were by any 
means deficient in either of these qualities. In¬ 
deed, nothing surprises us more in its kind than 
the fertility of invention shown by the artists 
who produce these designs. Messrs. De la Rue 
also send us specimens of their well-known 
purses, calendars, &c.; and Messrs. Marcus Ward 
some “ Wall Greetings and Texts for Christmas 
and the New Year ” of really remarkable beauty. 
Messrs. Bemrose’s date-cards, &c., deserve a word 
of recognition on the ground of utility. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

There is no foundation for the rumour that the 
Positivist School at 19 Chapel Street, Bedford 
Row, is closed. Dr. Congreve’s addresses are 
continued as usual on Sunday mornings at 11.15; 
and he will give there his annual discourse on 
New Year’s Day, January 1, at 4 p.m. 

We understand that the third and concluding 
volume of Prof. Stubbs’ Constitutional History of 
England will be published early next year, for the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 

The same publishers have in hand the revised 
and enlarged edition of Bacon’s Novum Organon, 
edited by Prof. Fowler, which we have before 
mentioned. 

An Early Russian Text Society has been started 
in St. Petersburg, after the model of the Early 
English and the Old French Text Societies. It 
will reprint very rare old printed books, as well 
as edit manuscripts. 

Mr. J. J. Autiertin has completed a transla¬ 
tion of Camoens’ Lusiad in the same metre as the 
original. It will shortly be published in two 
handsome volumes, with the Portuguese text on 
the opposite pages, by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 
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Mr. Butcher, of University College, Oxford 
(late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), and 
Mr. Andrew Lang, are working together at a prose 
translation of the Odyssey, with essays on the 
Homeric Question, and especially on the language 
of Homer; the art and institutions of the Homeric 
age; and the relations of the Iliad and Odyssey 
to the epic and popular poetry of France and of 
the North. 

The Spenser Society will give its members this 
year, as an occasional volume, an unprinted poem 
bv William Basse, and perhaps another unprinted 
work, in addition to a volume of George Wither, 
with whose works the society will keep steadily 
on till it has completed them. The late Mr. 
Corser’s superb collections of Taylor's and 
Wither's works alone induced and enabled the 
Spenser Society to undertake two such heavy 
series of productions. 

Mr. J. G. Fitch's course of ten lectures on 
“ Practical Teaching,” in connexion with the 
College of Preceptors, which was terminated by 
the delivery of the last lecture on Thursday week, 
has proved, we hear, remarkably successful. The 
course has been attended by upwards of 150 
students, including the head-masters and mistresses 
of many of the lending secondary schools in and 
amund the metropolis, particularly those connected 
with the new High Schools for Girls. The 
numbers and the interest of the class were fully 
sustained to the end; and its success seems to 
encourage a belief that there is among teachers of 
higher schools an increasing interest in those 
enquiries which bear upon the philosophy and 
methods of instruction. 

Prop. Bernhard ten Brink intends to 
give in a separate book the grounds Rnd jus¬ 
tification of the views he has expressed in his 
History of English Literature. This book will be 
called Grundriss zur Geschichte der enylitchen 
Literatur. 

The series of articles which nppeared in the 
Scotsman, by their Special Agricultural Reporter, 
on the “ American Dead Meat Importation," are in 
the press, and will shortly be published by Mr. 
W. P. Nimmo. 

Mr. Thomas Edward, the Banff naturalist, is 
engaged in collecting further reminiscences oi h» 
life, which, with the addition of various natural- 
history notes, will form a supplement to the Lite 
already published. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy at Dublin, an important discussion took 
place with reference to a petition recently filed in 
Chancery by two members of the Academy, for 
the purpose of making alterations in the adminis¬ 
tration of a fund bequeathed to the Academy, in 
1786, by Timothy Cunningham, for the promotion 
of knowledge and other objects of the institution. 
The fluid, with its accumulated interest, was 
stated now to amount to over 2,600/. The peti¬ 
tioners alleged that it had outgrown the ability 
of the Council of the Academy to apply 11 
beneficially in the form of premiums, and 
they proposed to allocate portions of it t° 
printing and illustrating Transactions of the 
Academy. It was, however, objected at tne 
meeting that the step had been taken in error, 
without the privity of the members in general' 
whose attention was first called to it by tne 
comments of the press. Protests were enteret 
against portions of the petition, as tending to 
cast unmerited discredit on the recent progre 83 0 
Irish intellect in literature and science. It 
eventually agreed that the petition andTj 
documents connected with the affair should 
printed and be considered by the Academy at * 
general meeting in January next. 

With regard to the Chaldee text of the Book 
of Tobit discovered by Dr. Neubauer, it. 
more than doubtful, save Dr. Schiirer m 
Theologische Literaturzeitung (January &, - ', ' 
whether it is really the primitive test. 
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transition from the first to tho third person in 
the Septuagint text is accounted for in the most 
natural manner by the circumstances of the story; 
and the consistent use of the third person in the 
Chaldee deprives it of a claim to originality. 
Still it is probably the text which lay before St. 
Jerome, and it is valuable as enabling us to control 
his translation. 

Dr. Richard Morris has just finished the text 
of his Four-Text edition of the Early English 
version of the Cursor Mundi. He has printed in 
one Appendix the rest of the Scotch fragment of 
the poeui in the MS. of the Edinburgh College of 
Physicians not used in his text; and in another 
Appendix he has given a specimen of the lied ford 
Library paper MS. This Part v. of the Cursor will 
be the first text issued by the Early English 
Text Society for 1878. Three others will, it is 
hoped, be ready to go out with it next January. 

Mb. Bradshaw has just issued No. 5 of his 
Memoranda, being a “ Notice of a Fragment of 
the Fifteen Oes and other Prayers printed at 
Westminster by W. Caxton about 14i>0—t>l.” It 
is a comment on a sheet of printer's waste from 
Caxton's office, lately soaked off a cover of his 
Mirror of the World, now in the Baptist College, 
Bristol. Even to au unlearned reader the facts 
which such a skilled bibliographer as Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw draws from this spoiled leaf are full of 
interest. He proves from it, among other things, 
“ that Caxton had been more than fifteen years at 
work before he arrived at the point of printing 
four pages at once.” 

We hear that His Majesty the King of Sweden 
has created Prof. Sir Wyville Thomson a Knight 
of the Royal Order of the Polar Star. 

The King of Saxony has nominated Baron 
Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, to one of the very limited 
number of life-peerages in the Upper Chamber of 
the Saxon Parliament, vacant by a recent death. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have lately, 
with the aid of Sir T. Duties Hardy and Canon 
Jenkins, of Lvminge, provided for the arrange¬ 
ment, indexing, and repair of a vast number of 
rare documents, rolls, and charters, relating to the 
See of Canterbury, from the time of Henry III. 
downwards. The entire contents of the archi- 
episcopal Library will now be available; and it is 
open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, as 
heretofore. 

On January 15,1878, the Agence Internationale 
do Publicity et de Literature (Rue Rochechouart 
30, Paris) will publish, in French and German, a 
new periodical entitled Fhi/osophisches Central - 
Archiv, Mountschrift fur Forschuny imd Kritik, 
edited by Dr. Eduard Loewenthal. 

Prof. Paul Meyer has in the press the 
Provencal account of the siege of Damietta in 
1219 from which he printed an extract in his 
Recueil d'Anciens Te.rtes. He will add to it an 
historical commentary drawn from the hitherto 
unused and unnoticed Latin narrative of Johannes 
de Tulbia in the Harleian MS. 108. The work 
will appear in the next number of the Bibliotheque 
de VEeole des Charters. 

No less than twelve weekly courses of lectures 
on Romance Philology are beiDg given in Paris 
this session by MM. Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, and 
A. Darmesteter. 

M. Scheler has lately issued an edition of an 
Old French poem of the fourteenth century, before 
unprinted, Li Bastars de Bouillon, a continuation 
of Baudouin de Sebourc. 

We have received the annual illustrated num¬ 
ber of the Publishers' Circidar (Sampson Low and 
Co.), which has now reached its fortieth volume. 

It is fully equal to its predecessors, and is alto¬ 
gether a most useful book of reference. In 
addition to a mass of information about books 
generally, it contains specimen illustrations 
selected from the various Christmas publications, 
which must prove of value to intending purchasers 


of Christmas and New Years’ gifts, school prizes, 
and presentation books. 

Ram Das Sex, the distinguished Zemindar of 
Moor-hedabad, has published a new edition of the 
first volume of his Aitilnisika-rahasya— i.e. His¬ 
torical Essays. These essays have been enlarged 
and carefully revised by the author. The essay 
on the Bhiigavata has been omitted, but the author 
promises to treat the subject itself more fully 
elsewhere. We can only repeat the hope which 
we expressed in a former notice of the work 
that the essays, or a selection from them, might 
be translated into English. The same wish has 
been expressed by Prof. Weber and other Sanskrit 
scholars. There are natives of Bengal living in 
England to whom such a translation would lie a 
very easy task, and there is no lack of enterprising 
Oriental publishers who, we have no doubt, would 
gladly undertake the publication of a work which 
contains the results of European scholarship care¬ 
fully sifted, corrected, and enlarged bv a native 
student. The principal essays of the volume treat 
of the early times of India, of Kalidasa, the poet, 
VarnruAi, the grammarian, iSriharriia, HemaAandra, 
the Jain lexicographer, the Indian theatre, the 
Vedas, the Yaishuava literature of Bengal, and 
Indian music. 

The same scholar, in conjunction with Vedan- 
tavagisa .S'nkalivara 5’armau, has issued a new 
edition of HemaAandra's Sanskrit Dictionary. 
Of this work there exist two earlier editions— 
one published at Calcutta, 1807, under Cole- 
brooke's auspices, by Babu Rama; another by 
Iioehtlingk aud Rieu, St. Petersburg, 18-17. Ram 
IJas Sen, as he states in his Preface, has collected 
and collated a number of new MSS., but it is to 
be regretted that he should not have consulted at 
the same time Boehtlingk and Itieu's excellent 
edition. There are two passages in the Introduc¬ 
tion where his text is clearly at fault, and where 
the St. Petersburg edition would have supplied 
the correct reading. In verse It! we ought to read 
“ naiiadir itarottara/i," not “ nafiaw* 'di itarot- 
tarnA ; ” and in verse 20 “tiryahA-as turya,” instead 
of “tiryahAa surya.” In the Preface Ram Das Sen 
gives some curious extracts from Tunganatha and 
other Jain writers, who state that llemaAandra 
lived under Kumarapala, 1109 alter Yikramarka, 
and dedicated his Dictionary to him. He also 
wrote another Dictionary, the Anekarthasabda- 
saugraha, containing Homonyms. Wilson con¬ 
siders that this is the same work as Mabesvara s 
Visvakosha, and that llemaAandra wrote no such 
work; but this would require more careful con¬ 
sideration. Both this Dictionary and the Sid- 
dhasabdanusasana, a Sanskrit grammar, con¬ 
taining as an appendix his grammar of Prakrit, 
lately published by Prof. Piscbel, were written 
before the great Dictionary. For fuller informa¬ 
tion on llemaAandra and Kumarapala we are 
referred to ltam Das Sen's Historical Essays. The 
new edition of llemaAandra contains extracts 
from a commentary, the Khawfafippana, and at 
the end an Appendix, the <S’ilouA7ia— i.e., the 
gleaning of words omitted in the body of the 
Dictionary. 

Messrs. Stevens and Haynes have just ready 
for publication in one volume, octavo, A Com¬ 
pendium of Roman Law, founded on the Institutes 
of Justinian, together with examination questions 
set in the University and Bar Examinations (with 
solutions), and definitions of leading terms in the 
words of the principal authorities, by Gordon 
Campbell, author of An Analysis of Austin's 
Juris/srudence. 

We regret to see the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Strother A. Smith, the author of 
The Tiber and its Tributaries (see Academy, 
May 12, 1877). The Daily News correspondent 
states that Mr. Smith was engaged on another 
treatise, on the Meteorology of Rome. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely writes from University 
College, London, December 10:— 

“ In last week's Academy (p. 530) in speaking of 


‘there is an established 
Loudon, aud another at 


Chinese studies you say 
Chair at King's Colleg 
Oxford.' 

“ Permit me to draw your attention to the fact 
that an eminent Chiueso scholar, the Hev. Samuel 
Beal, has lately been appointed to the Cilair of 
Chinese in this College. 

“ Prof. Beal has delivered here this term two 
lectures on • Chinese Buddhist Literature.’ He has 
told me that the audience seemed interested in the 
subject, and that ho believed somo of them would 
wish to join a class of Chinese. He will give two 
more lectures next term. 

“ This College possesses a largo and valuable 
Chini se library. The volumes have been recently 
bound, and are being arranged and catalogued by 
Prof. Douglas. 

Your readers maybe interested to learn that the 
duplieate copy of Bobert Flower's work. The Radix, 
mentioned by 51 r. Ellis in the Academy of October 20, 
has been presented to tho British Museum in tho 
names of the Council of University College, Loudon, 
and the Ker. II. P. Craves, brother find executor of 
the founder of the Craves Library in this College.” 

The outward evidence for the genuineness of 
Chaucer's A B C has been luckily completed 
this week by Mr. Furmvall’s seeing the MS. of it 
iu Sion College Library, and finding that it is 
in the handwriting of Shirley, Chaucer's contem¬ 
porary and admirer, the best known authority on 
the point, and that it has “ Chancier ” at the side 
of the poem. Not only has the MS. Shirley’s “ eo" 
for e, his wonted starred capitals, tails, headings, 
side-notes, Ac., but every here and there conies in 
the well-known “ uo/a per Shirley.” Unluckily 
the MS. has lost its first two pages and its last, or 
it might have told us, in one of its writer's fre¬ 
quent full-mouthed heraldings, who was the 
translator of the early prose Pdyrimatje of the 
Lyf of Man, which, iu its later seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury abridgment, was the possible original of 
Bunyan's Pilyrim's Proyress. 

Mr. Bradshaw, the Cambridge University 
Librarian, has made another of those brilliant and 
important discoveries which have earned him 
such a deservedly high reputation throughout the 
palaeographical and linguistic world. lie has 
found in manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Orleans, and Paris, some 300 Breton glosses of the 
end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century 
—nearly 100 years earlier than any before known— 
and be has not only found them, but was able to 
sav before going to France—such has been his 
training in MSS. and his consequent power of pre¬ 
diction from notices of them—“ I am going to see 
MSS. of this work at Chartres, Orleans, and Paris. 

I shall not find any Breton glosses at Chartres, 
but I shall find them at Orleans, and at Paris:” 
Accordingly, at Chartres there were none. At 
Orleans there were over 200, and at Paris—despite 
the strong assurance of the highest Keltic autho¬ 
rity in France that there could be no such thing 
—the Breton glosses duly appeared on the re¬ 
quired MS. being produced. Mr. Bradshaw will 
shortly print these old Breton glosses, with the 
words they translate and their context, and com¬ 
ments of his own. He has also established the 
fact that the earliest mention of King Arthur 
comes from Breton soil. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Ellis, R.^ Commentary on Catullus. Zeitsch/ ift fitr Gymnus- 
ioheegen , 1877, pp. 6!»0-7<)8. By K. P. Schultzc. 

Muller, 1\ Max. The Hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Snmhita 
and Pada Texts. Second Edition. Jcnaer Literaturzcituny, 
Nov. 24. By B. Delbriick. 

Redhol sk, J. W. Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial 
Language. ^Jenacr Litecaturzeituny, Nov, 24. By G. Weil. 


NOTE8 OF TRAVEL. 

One of the' important results of the exploration 
conducted during the past season under Prof. F. 
O. Hayden was the more careful survey of tho 
probable ancient outlet of the great lake that once 
tilled the Salt Like Basin. A i the head of Marsh 
Creek, which occupies the valley continuing di- 
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rectly south from that of the lower Port Xeuf, is 
the lowest pass between the Great Basin and the 
drainage of the Columbia. In fact, so low and 
flat is it that a marsh directly connects the two 
streams, one flowing southward to Bear River, and 
the othor northward to the Port Xeuf and Snake 
River. It is true that the larger portion of the 
waters of this great ancient lake were removed 
by evaporation, but in what may be called post- 
Pleiocene times. It is now regarded as more 
than probable that the surplus waters passed off 
northward into the drainage of the Columbia 
River through the pass above described. 

The leaders of the Portuguese Exploring Ex- 

? edition in Africa, Senhores Capello, Pinto, and 
yens, recently sent home a new plan of opera¬ 
tions, proposing to cross the continent from west 
to east between the 10th and 20th parallels, I 
entering the River Nour-e and exploring on the 
way the Cunene, Cubango, Leeba. and a portion 
of Lake Bangweolo. At the last meeting of the 
Lisbon Geographical Society, however, it was an¬ 
nounced that the Commissao Central Pormanente 
de Geographia—a (fovernment institution which 
has the supreme control over this expedition—did 
not approve of the proposal, on the ground that it 
was very hazardous, and would be attended with 
no advantage to Portugal, and had, accordingly, 
sent out instructions for the explorers, on reaching 
Bibtl, to proceed northwards and confine their ex¬ 
plorations to the Quango. 

A suggestion* has been made by the Society de 
Geographic Commerciale of Bordeaux that a 
Congress of French Geographical Societies should 
be held at Paris at the end of August or in Sep¬ 
tember of next year. M. Foncius, the originator 
of the idea, proposes that the subjects for discus¬ 
sion should include, among other matters, the 
encouragement of exploration by Frenchmen, the 
promotion of French emigration to Algeria and 
other colonies, and the organisation of new geo¬ 
graphical societies throughout the country. 

Thf. work of exploration in Thibet has always 
been attended with great difficulty and danger; but, 
judging from the following letter from a French 
missionary in Lhassa, published by the Hongkong 
Catholic Register, it will soon be wellnigh impos¬ 
sible, unless vigorous action be taken, to enforce 
the clause in the Chefoo Convention, which is 
apparently referred to by the writer:— 

“We consider,'' he says, “the proposed pnssngo of 
the English explorers from India into Thibet fraught 
with danger. The rumour of it has caused the 
greatest excitement here in Lhassa. Orders have 
been issued to stop all foreigners at the frontier; and 
that, if any pass by force, all supplies are to be re¬ 
fused them, bridges cut down in front of them, and 
every obstacle thrown in their way. The Lamas 
are the greatest opponents of all intercourse with 
foreigners." 

We hear that Count Telfeuer has presented 
the sum of 40,000 lire (1,000/.) to the Italian 
Geographical Society for the purpose of forming a 
special section for the promotion of the study of 
commercial geography. 

A sew weekly journal has just been established 
at Lisbon under the title of Afrique Portugaise. 
It will be published in Portuguese and French 
alternately, and is designed to promote the inter¬ 
ests of the Portuguese colonies in Africa. 

A letter from Lieutenant Smith, the leader of 
the Nyauza Expedition, dated Ukerewe Island, 
June 16, is published in the current number of 
the Church Missionary Intelligencer, in which he 
remarks:— 

“ The survey of the ‘ Simiu' river (Ukerewe native 
pronunciation) and south coast will, I fear, have to 
lie postponed; but from information obtained and 
i,nr own observations on the road, I think the idea 
of a water-track by it must be abandoned. At the 
distance of a few miles up, where it changes its name, 
it is said to become shallow and unnavigable, and tho 
feeders mentioned by Stanley are dry in the hot 
season, and quito unnavigable in the wet from their 
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rate and the amount of debris carried down. Whether 
Jordan's Nullah will afford an extension of the water- 
path has yet to be determined. I think the hostility 
of the natives bordering its shores prevents com¬ 
munication, as we could obtain little information 
about it from the Kagci people.” 

Messrs. Dai.dv, Ishister and Co. have just 
published a large map of Tropical Africa, issued 
under the superintendence of Commander V. L. 
Cameron, R.N., C.B., showing the results of 
recent explorations, with the routes of the dif¬ 
ferent travellers printed in colours. This map 
has, we believe, been prepared chiefly from Com¬ 
mander Cameron's observations, &c., by Mr. W. J. 
Turner, assistant map-curator and draughtsman of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In addition to continuations of articles, such as 
“ Round the World in the Sunbeam ,” Part IV., 
and more last words, like Mr. Edward Dicey's 
“ Egypt and the Khedive,” the nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury boasts this month a good sprinkling of note¬ 
worthy and fairly novel papers. At the present 
time, for instance, the fact- and statistics adduced 
by Sir Thomas Watson in his paper on “ Hydro¬ 
phobia and Rabies " are calculated to allay panic 
and to suggest common-sense action in reference 
to these diseases. It is something to know that 
the proportion of persons bitten by a mad dog 
who fall victims to the disease is very considerably 
smaller than that of those who escape; that a bite 
through the clothes is more likely to be harmless 
than on a naked part; and that in a vast majority 
of instances the disorder breaks out within two 
months after the bite. The Rev. A. K. Cherrill 
replies from the Church point of view to Mr. 
J. G. Rogers and the Nonconformists, and succeeds 
to a great extent in flinging back tho charge of 
uncharitv, while offering suggestions for an eireni¬ 
con. Mr. Godfrey Turner on the “Amusements 
of the English People ” reviews the efforts and 
sacrifices of Maoready, Charles Kean, Mr. Phelps, 
and Mr. Greenwood, in past years, to purvey for our 
people wholesome and elevating dramatic enter¬ 
tainments ; and in a more sensible style than many 
of his contemporaries tries to stimulate healthy 
endeavours for a revival of such representations, 
instead of wasting his wrath on the spectacle of 
“ half-dressed women and nimble mountebanks.” 
But perhaps the liveliest article in this Review is 
Matthew Arnold's racy survey of Stopford Brooke's 
Primer of English Literature, a volume in which 
he pleasantly picks n few obvious holes, as where 
lie “ spots ” a sentence, glorifying “ so long and 
splendid a train of poets and prose writers as no 
other people can point to,” as “ too much to the 
tune of Rule Britannia,” and as erring against one 
of tlie four cardinal virtues of a primer-writer of 
English Literature—clearness, brevity, proportion, 
and sobriety. It would be impossible to take 
offence at, and easy to profit by, Mr. Arnold's 
shrewd, bright criticisms. Doubtless the two 
most considerable papers of the number are those 
on the “ Reform of the Criminal Law," by Sir 
James Stephen, and on “ South Slavonians and 
Rajpoots,” by Sir Henry Sumner Maine: but 
these, as well as the paper on “ Recent Science,” 
do not allow of summarising or epitome. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Robert Lowe answers 
Mr. Gladstone's strictures on his arguments against 
an extension of the franchise placing the urban 
and the rural householder on a par. He claims 
for his own scepticism a basis in the stern teach¬ 
ing of experience, but regards his former chiefs 
conversion to a thorough-going belief in manhood 
suffrage as due to the influence of “ sweetness and 
sentimentalism," Mr. F. Harrison's “ The Re¬ 
public and the Marshal” is a lively and satirical 
picture of the present crisis in France, with its 
“ common-place soldier ” ruler, “ made famous by 
the greatest defeat in modern history,” for whom 
the epithet of “ a dummy Caesar ” is one of bis 
mildest terms of abuse. The Marshal is described 


as the creation of a coalition having social and 
official influence over the national voice at a 
moment of real public disaster: and the upshot 
of the paper is to consider the meaning of the 
present crisis, and to examine the handing of 
society against Radicalism which makes it possible. 
Mr. A. II. Wallace's “Humming Birds” is a 
minute and graphic examination of the most re¬ 
markable family of birds confined to one hemi¬ 
sphere, consisting of 400 species, distinct in colour, 
form, structure, and habits, and classifiable into & 
hundred distinct genera. Mr, II. J. S. Cotton 
answers in the affirmative with much show of ex- 
erietice and accuracy the question whether “ India 
as food for its people.” Mr. J. G. Rogere 
returns with untiring energy, in a paper on “ Poli¬ 
tical Dissent,” to his monthly onslaughts on the 
“ Establishment.” For thought and profitable 
reflection, most readers will prefer Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's concluding paper on “ Dr. Newman: 
Theory of Belief,” to which we shall return next 
week. Another promising paper by the master- 
hand of Mr. J. A. Svmonds opens attractively 
the subject of “ Florence and the Medici.” 

The Contemporary Review this month sets forth 
almost too great a glut of appetising literary food, 
amid which a principle of choice bids us recom¬ 
mend Mr. Goldwin Smith's “ Ninety Years' Agony 
of France," as contrasting by its calm philosophi¬ 
cal tone with Mr. F. Harrison's vehemence in th- 
Fortnightly. In a thoughtful and temperat-- 
paper Canon Perowne joins issue with the Bishop 
of Salisbury on the question “ Are the Clergy 
Priests or Ministers ? ” and takes exception t" 
that prelate’s exaltation of the “ power of absolu¬ 
tion ’’ as the special gift of the clergy. There is 
much scientific and some general attraction in 
Max von Pettenkofer's “ Hygienic Value of 
Plants " in rooms as well as in the open air, which 
deals, not only with the cultivation of flowers and 
shrubs from an aesthetic point of view, but ah' 
with the influence of forests on the air and soil, 
their climatic and hygienic importance. Miss Julio 
Wedgwood contributes an interesting study of tin- 
singular career of the author of the Serious Call. 
“ William Law, the English Mystic,” whose 
“ strength ns a popular writer lay in his combina¬ 
tion of the outwarduess characteristic of the age 
with the thoroughness which it utterly lacked. 
M. Gabriel Monod writes an able criticism o* 
“Contemporary Life and Thought in France; 
and Percy Gardner interprets from reliefs and 
inscriptions on Athenian tombs “ The Greek 
Mind in the Presence of Death.” He examines 
the former from the fourth and succeeding cen¬ 
turies before Christ, as seen in the museums, and 
divides them into four or five classes, the mo-: 
interesting of which are those which illustrate 
precisely the lives and habits of the dead, and the 
e.v-volo class of tablets. Mr. Gardner discusses, 
however, the whole of this part of his subject 
with an exhaustiveness which it is easier to 
follow than to summarise; and then turning to 
the more familiar topic of epitaphs and inscrip¬ 
tions, classifies these also, beginning with the com¬ 
monest form of bare record, and proceeding to the 
diverse metrical epitaphs, of which he furnishes 
many interesting and distinct specimens, all, how¬ 
ever, couched in dry prose. \\ e propose to say a 
few words hereafter on the philosopnical articles 
in this number. 

This month’s Fraser wisely brings to n conclu¬ 
sion two readable but protracted articles—“ Gari¬ 
baldi in France " and “ Quarter Sessions under 
Queen Anne.” The latter, indeed, finishes » 
survey gleaned from quarter-session records ol 
Bucks and Devon, extending over a period of L- 
years, from the thirty-fourth of Elizabeth to the 
death of Anne. Its closing remarks examine the 
possible models on which Sir Roger de Covenev 
may have been formed, and pleasantly transport 
the reader from statistics to Addisonian essayism. 
“ Studies in Russian Literature," continued to the 
“ baker's dozen,” introduce us to a Russian nvai 
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of our Byron, Poushkin, one of whoso prime crea¬ 
tions, Mazeppa, is pictured as an unprincipled 
schemer, whereas Byron’s Mazeppa is cast in 
heroic mould. Of divers other problems and 
questions discussed we should single out “ Can 
India be Christianised P ” as worthiest of careful 
study. Unlike modern politicians, the author sets 
less store than contemporary statesmen by the 
spell of civilisation than by organised and syste¬ 
matic endeavours to Christianise. “ Patricius 
Walker” records a lively ramble in Kent and 
Sussex, transportin'? us ambu/ando from Margate 
to Rochester. Much may be seen on the way, 
especially' “ Patricio duce.” But the most de- 
bateable paper of the month is W. Simpson's 
“ Mycenae,” which, in more outspoken criticism 
than that of this month's doubter in Blackwood, 
takes exception to some chief conclusions arrived 
at by Dr. Schliemanu in his account of recent 
discoveries. A main point at issue respects the 
structures which Dr. Schliemann, after l’ausanias, 
regards as Treasuries, whereas Mr. Simpson, the 
author of this paper and that on “ The Schlie- 
mannic Ilium ” (Fraser, June 1377), with much 
probability considers them t> be tombs. Mr. 
Simpson is an acute and accurate critic, who has 
personally studied the Troad and Plain of Argos ; 
bis opinions, therefore, deser/e consideration, and 
it were sin if a conclave of scholars dismissed his 
name and case unheard. 

Two very remarkable papers conduce to render 
this month’s Macmillan especially noteworthy. 
The first is Dean Stanley's Address at the opening 
of the new session at University College, Bristol, 
in which with wonted felicity he entwines new 
and old, the revivified Cathedral, and the young 
institution of the new college, and weaves into his 
discourse, “ The Education of After-Life,” qua 
its teachers and its pupils, its collateral subjects 
of science and literature, and such Bristolian 
names of the past as Burke and Orabbe, Southey 
and Chatterton, Bishop Butler, and others. One 
strong enforcement of such a regular routine 
of education as this new college aims at impart¬ 
ing is aptly pointed in the example of Mr. Buckle, 
the author of the History of Civilisation, in his 
strength and weakness. The other paper is Dr. 
Tuke's “ Modern Life and Insanity,” in which an 
array of statistics is brought to show the com¬ 
plexity aud many-sidedness of the relation between 
the two, and to illustrate the preventibility of a 
large amount of the lunacy of our day among rich 
and poor. Drink, domestic distress, monotony of 
toil, and hereditary predisposition, affect the minda 
of the adult poor ; inordinate competition, stress of 
business, and reckless and intemperate living, de¬ 
range numbers in the middle “ strata; ” while with 
the upper, luxurious habits, excessive brain-work, 
ill-regulated early study, have a tendency to bring 
on nervous disorders, which no less than dipso¬ 
mania terminate in insanity. There is a halo of 
statistics around Mr. Walter 0. Perry's article on 
“German Universities ’ far less exciting and at¬ 
tractive than Mr. Laing Measor.'s “Narrow Escape” 
of being shot as a Prussian spy near Sedan in the 
Franco-German war, which is exceedingly well 
told. In its poetry this number includes a very 
pretty trifle on Valentine's Day, by the late 
Charles Kingsley ; and in fiction Mrs. Oliphaut 
brings to a happy ending her “ Young Musgrave.” 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston : November 17, 1877. 

Two days ago occurred the ninetieth birthday 
of the poet Richard Henry Dana, who, as the 
New York Tribune remarks, “ has seen the whole 
achievement [of our national literature] of which 
he is an honoured part.” On December 17 the 
poet Whittier will complete his seventieth year. 
The Literary World has in preparation something 
as yet kept in secrecy here—namely, a “ Whittier 
Number,” as it is to be called. The usual editorial 
space of this critical monthly in its December 
issue will be given up to poems addressed to | 


Whittier for this occasion bv Mr. Longfellow, 
Rivard Taylor, Mr. Stedman, and several others. 
In addition to these, there w ill be a number of 
“ sentiments ” in prose, by William Cullen 
Bryant, William Lloyd Garrison, President Eliot 
of Harvard College, and other distinguished 
persons. It was proposed to give the venerable 
poet of freedom a complimentary dinner on this 
anniversary; but his retiring habiis defeated that 
purpose. The sentiment of the literary brother¬ 
hood was not to be repressed, and in this some¬ 
what novel compliment of the “Whittier Number ” 
you will find what might have been read or said 
at the end of the dinner which could not be given. 
Mr. Whittier is in some ways the most American 
of our poets—always excepting Whitman. Ilis bal¬ 
lads and descriptive pieces reflect the colours and 
characteristics of at least the New England land¬ 
scape and life with fine veracity; his Voices of 
Freedom has identified him with the greatest 
episode in our history since the Revolution ; he is 
severely and truth fully democratic, both insentiment 
aud in act, and his Som/s of Labour and idylls of 


and architecture, which will bo published in the 
next volume of the Academy's 1‘rociediut/s. 

Mr. W. 1). Howells has prepared for the press, 
w ith Introductions, the autobiographies of Gibbon 
aud Marinoutel (Osgood). Ilia comedy, A Coun¬ 
terfeit Presentment, has been well received in 
Cincinnati, aud will be performed later in the 
season in New York. Meanwhile, we have had 
Mr. Joaquin Miller's The JJanites, a lurid melo¬ 
drama founded on the murders of the Mormon 
“ destroying angels," a crude piece of work with 
a powerful foundation, but showing industry aud 
ingenuity in the author, who is said to be 
dramatising his Baroness of Few York. James 
Steele Mackaye, a pupil of Dels.irte, who some 
years since gave charming performances in New 
h ork with a company trained by himself, has 
written a play for Wallack’s Theatre, not yet 
entitled, but said to deal with more polished 
phases of American life than have hitherto been 
selected by writers for the stage. But, if there 
is little to bo said of our dramatic writing, we 
can still produce players. A Miss Mary Ander¬ 
son, who has lately' made her debut in Boston, 


farm-life have touched the hearts of our people. 

Shelley wrote truly, “ I’oets are the uuacknow- I although apparently untrained, aud surely mis- 
lodged legislators of the world;” but Mr. Whit- | taken in her renderings at times, shows element: 
tier has been recognised as both poet and legislator, 
has represented the people in General Assembly, 
and has put into verse the suspense, the triumph, 
or the anguish of political elections. Active par¬ 
ticipation of this sort, in itself unfavourable to 
nrt, has not, for example, helped the fame of 
Victor Hugo, and Lowell's political pieces may be 
taken away without injuring his reputation ; but 
in Whittier’s case the polemical side of his 
genius has endeared him to his Republican audi¬ 
ence as much as his gentler gifts. 

Another notable anniversary was that (on the 
loth) of the Boston Latin School, the oldest 
institution of learning in the country, founded 
nearly 2o0 years ago; among the pupils of which 
have been Franklin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, Robert 0. 

Winthrop, Lothrop Motley, and many other dis¬ 
tinguished men. It is not generally known, by 
the way, that Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is 
now wiiting a monograph on Motley, is a kinsman 
of the late historian, both authors being ances¬ 
trally connected with the Rev. John Lothrop, of 
England, who came to Massachusetts in 1034. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, in New York, is writing an 
extended poem. In Springfield (Mass.) a new 
monthly magazine is to be begun, called Sunday 
Afternoon, edited by the Rev. Washington Gladden. 

It promises to be religious, without cant or sec¬ 
tarianism, to treat politics on their ethical side, 
and science in its bearings on religion. We 
already have the Radical Review in New Bedford, 
and a literary monthly was lately projected in 
Portland, which may be called the sub-capital of 
New England. This seems to show a revival of 
the early tendency in this country to scatter, in¬ 
stead of concentrating', the literary and publishing 
centres. The distribution of these might favour 
the general culture of the people; but I think 
that the movement is temporary. 

Letters of Generals Putnam, Warren, and 
Gates, with M>3. papers by the first Governor 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, have been found in an 
old house at Newington (Conn.), but what value 
they have I am unable to ascertain. 

In Cambridge, on the 14th, Dr. Browu- 
Sequard gave in the Sanders Theatrum a lecture 
on the supposed existence of special centres for 
the various movements of the body, in which 
he combated with much cogency the theory of 
Ferrier and of most physiologists and physicians 
on this subject. The Harvard Natural History 
Society will begin in March a second course of 
popular scientific lectures, given by professors in 
the university and free to the general public. 

At the last meeting of the American Academy of 
Sciences, Prof. C. E. Norton read a paper, ad- 
vancinga theory as to the Greek linear measure and 
the harmony ol proportions in Greek sculpture | 


uts 

of great power. To’ this is to be added striking 
beauty; and if she carries out her rumoured in¬ 
tention of studying in Paris, we may hope for 
excellent results. She plays Pauline in the Lady 
of Lyons, Juliet and Lady Macbeth. 

The library of the late Charles Sprague, a 
Boston poet little known abroad, was recently 
sold. It contained some rare books: the first 
complete edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1<>47); Suckling's Fragment a Aurea (104*); 
and Harrington's Oceana (1050 and 1700). A 
Baskerville Milton sold for 10 dols. 

Among recent books not yet noticed in the- 
Academv, and worthy of mention are:— Char¬ 
lotte von Stein, a neatly-executed memoir by 
Geo. 11. Calvert (Lee and Shepard); and The 
Enchanted Moccasins, by Cornelius Matthews 
(Putnam), which presents for children legends of 
the North American Indians, drawn from School¬ 
craft's A/t/ic Researches, and in part used by 
Longfellow, but here placed in bnef and acces¬ 
sible form. The Julies, by R. L. Dugdale (Put¬ 
nam), is probably the most remarkable record and 
study of the relations of crime, pauperism, disease, 
and heredity which has ever been produced here. 
From a single backwoodsman living in New York 
between 1730 and 1770 the author traces a 
lineage of 700 persons, and develops some most 
interesting laws as to the transmission or in¬ 
termission of criminal or pauper instincts. 

The Far rat ice of a Blockade-Runner, by J. 
Wilkinson, late captain in the Confederate 
States navy, may be recommended as a graphic 
sketch of one phase of our last war. Peculiarly 
interesting is the evidence it gives of the slight¬ 
ness of preparation for war in the South, and the 
amazing lack of promptitude and discipline that 
lost New Orleans. Had this event been avoided. 


the strug 


rle would have been greatly prolonged. 

George Pabsons Latheor. 
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Theology. 

Wi’evschk, A. Neuc Bcitriigc zur Erliioterung dor Evangclicn 
aus Talmud u. Midrasch. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprccht. 11 M. 

History , <$v. 

Baumaw, E. L. Actcn zur Goschichtc d. deutscben Baucm- 
kriegos aus Obcrschwaben. Freiburg-i.-B. : Herder. 6 M. 
Codkx JupTiNiAN'us. Rccognoyit P. Krueger. Fasc. 5. Ber¬ 
lin : Weidmann. 10 M. 

Ebiiai!I>, F. Der erste Anuiiherungsrersnch Kbnig Wenzels an 
den Bchwiibisch-rhtinischen Stiidtcbund. 1384-5. Strass- 
burg : Trubner. 2 M. 

Fickkii, J. Beit riige zur Urkundenlehre. 2. Bd. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 12 M. 80 I’f. 

Prokicsch-Osten, Graf. Mein Verliiiltnis3 zum Herzog v. 
Reichstndt. Zwei Sendgn. nach Ncapel. Stuttgart: 
Spemann. 8 M. 

Ranke, L. v. Friedrich der Crosse. Friedrich Wilhelm der 
Vierte. Zwei Biographicn. Leipzig : Duncker A Humblot. 
4 M. 80 Pf. 

Sauot, E. La Tirreur dans lc departement dc la Manclie. 
Paris: Champion. 7 fr. 50c. 

Stricki.kr, J. Actensammlung der schweizerischen Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte in den J. 1521-1532. 1. Bd. 1. Abth. 
Ziirich : Meyer A Zeller. 

Urkundkn u. Aetcnstileko zur Ge^chichtc d. Kurfllrsten 
Friedrich Wilhelm v. Brandenburg. 7. Bd. Berlin: 
Rcimer. 15 M. 

Urkundknbuch der Start t LUbeck. 5. Thl. 9. n. 10. Lfg. 
LUIxtck : Gran toff. 9 M. 

Vogki.kr, L. Quae anno u. 710 (44 n. Chr.) post mortem C. 
Julii Caesoria acta sint in senatu Romano. Kiel: Haeseler. 
2 M. 

Physical Science and Philosophy. 

Ferns of the Biu i l-h Isles, dcscrilied and photographed by 
S. C. Van Voorst. lOjdd. 

Huxley, T. H. Physiography : an Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. Macmillan. Is. Gd. 

Ludwig, H. Morphologische Studien an Echinodermen. II. 

Abhandlung 2-5. Leipzig : Engelmann. 5 M. 

Michelis, F. Die Philosophic d. Bewusstseins. Bonn : Neusser. 
7 M. 

Sidgwick, H. Supplement to the First Edition of Methods of 
Ethic*. Macmillan. 'Is. 

Spinoza's theologisch-politischor Tractat im Urtexte. Ilrsg. 

v. H. Ginsberg. Leipzig: Koschny. 3 M. 

WiEDKit.sH.EiM, R. Das Kopfskelet tier Urodclen. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 10 M. 

Philology, <$c. 

Com men t ationes Philoukjak. In honorem Th. Mommseni 
scripserunt amid. Berlin : Weidmann. 40 M. 

Gautier, L. Ad-Dourra al-Fakhira, la perle precieuse de 
GhazalL Basel : Georg. 6 M. 40 Pf. 

Pertsch, W. Die arabischen Handschriften der lierzogl. Bi- 
bliothek zu Gotha. Gotha : Terthes. 8 M. 

Rg vi i >ii an am. Ed. cum praefntiouc R. Meyer. Berlin: Dliinm- 
ler. 3 M. 

Schanz, M. Ueb. den Flatocodex der Mnrknsbibliothek in 
Vcnedig Append, class. Nr. T. Leipzig : Tancbnitz. 4 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

ON MOULDING AND CASTING WORKS OF SCULPTURE 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Florence: December 7, 1877. 

In one of the lectures on Greek art lately de¬ 
livered by Mr. Newton, of the British Museum, 
reference is made to the importance of forming 
collections of casts from works of sculpture in 
Continental museums. Mr. Newton also points to 
the importance of forming such collections in our 
universities. The same ideas have lately been 
ahlv and eloquently argued in the columns of the 
Spectator. In the year 183S, I advocated the 
formation of such collections, in a paper read at 
Edinburgh before the Royal Society of Arts, for 
which I was awarded the silver medal. I pro¬ 
posed that not only schools of art hut also univer¬ 
sities and seats of learning should he provided 
with casts illustrative of the study of the pupils 
or undergraduates. I pointed out that these 
important objects could be best attained, in a 
practical and economical manner, by the purchase 
of moulds made at home or abroad; that the ex¬ 
pense of such moulds would not greatly exceed 
that of the purchase of casts, while the cost of 
packing and transport would be nearly the same. 
That, instead of depending upon the imperfect 
selections and worn-out moulds common in trade, 
fresh moulds of the best quality might he pro¬ 
cured from judiciously-selected originals, properly 
illustrative of the history of art and of the writ¬ 
ings of classic authors. Allow me again, after a 
lapse of nearly forty years, to renew my proposals. 
They were not altogether unfruitful when made ; 
they were brought under the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, which laid them before the Council of the 
Government Schools of Design. I have been told 
that Sir Francis Chantrey suggested that a be¬ 
ginning should be made in Great Britain by 


forming moulds in our mediaeval churches, 
and Mr. James Thomson, of Clitheroe, ordered 
two fine moulds to be made in Rome at his own 
cost. Parliament voted 10,0007. for the purchase 
of casts and models, but my scheme for forming 
a collection of fresh moulds, which I am still con¬ 
vinced would have been the most useful and 
economical, was not carried out. I continued to 
purchase pretty extensively, hut only casts, among 
which was the fine collection of ancient busts 
formed by Signor Albacini, of Rome, and now in 
Edinburgh, a collection admirably suited for a 
university. Had we procured moulds instead of 
casts, every university in the kingdom might, ere 
this, have been provided, at a small cost, with the 
ideal or portrait busts of the poets, philosophers, 
and historical writers and characters of an¬ 
tiquity. 

We should not forget, in considering this sub¬ 
ject, how much we owe to the directors of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, for the formation of 
extensive and interesting collections of casts, 
admirably arranged hv the distinguished artists 
who were employed for tho purpose. The Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art has acquired moulds of 
the Cantorie, by Luca della Robbia and Donatello. 
Trance has maintained a national moulding-estab¬ 
lishment for a century, from which we have 
derived our best casts. Berlin has formed an 
extensive collection of casts from sculptures in all 
the great museums of Europe. Wo might have 
been abreast of our neighbours ; and I hope that 
the lectures of Mr. Newton and the essays in the 
Spectator may have a practical influence, while I 
veuture to renew my old suggestion of the form¬ 
ation of collections of fresh and excellent moulds 
under such practical and active direction as may 
he thought expedient. 

Charles Heath Wilson. 

A FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

The Preceutory, Lincoln : December 8, 1877. 

I rejoice to hear of the proposed “ Folk-Lore 
Society ” and heartily wish it success. The chief 
diliiculty it is likely to labour under is, in a lite¬ 
rary point of view, [embarras de, richesses. I am 
sure that there is not one of our more intelligent 
missionaries who will not he able to supply an 
abundant store of valuable material. The South- 
Africau mine is not the only one that may be 
worked with good success. Those who have had 
the pleasure of listening to the Itev. William 
Crossland's I)y alt tales are aware that Borneo 
possesses a large store of folk-lore rivalling the 
“ Thousand and One Nights ’’ in vividness of local 
colouring and picturesqneness of interest, the 
publication of which would be a large addition to 
the literary riches of the world. 

Before Mr. Crossland returns to his Dvak flock, 
among whom he has been labouring for sixteen 
years, it would be desirable that these traditionary 
tales—which are jealously watched over by the 
Dvaks as among their most sacred deposits, and 
which very few Europeans are permitted to hear— 
should he written down and placed in the hands 
of Mr. Thoms, or some other member of the new 
Society, with a view to their eventual publica¬ 
tion. Mr. Crossland informs me that he has sat 
up till three in the morning several nights running 
listening with delight to tho authorised story¬ 
teller of tho tribe, carrying on his narrative with 
the even Uow and vividness of imagination of a 
Scheherazade. Edmcnd Venables. 


Loudon : Deceml>er 8, 1877. 

With the best wishes for the success of Mr. 
Thoms' “ Folk-Lore Society," I know that we have 
a wilderness of information about Magpies and 
May-day to exhaust before the innings of the Zulus 
and Bushmen comes. The materials for hooks 
of unique value exist; let us hope that some 
students of primitive life will combine to help to 
publish the African Miirchen as soon as possible. 

A. Lang. 


6 Daere Turk, Blackheath : December 8,1877. 

Allow me to add a word to what has already 
been said in your pages by Mr. Lang and Prof. 
Sayce in favour of the formation of a Folk-Lore 
Society.. There is much valuable material in 
Polynesia which is in danger of being lost, but 
which such a society might render available for 
the use of present and future students. 

As the object of the proposed society would 
not he so much to read and discuss papers as to 
publish the folk-lore of the whole world, it would 
appeal to the sympathy of a wider circle of sup¬ 
porters, and might be made more of an inter¬ 
national association, than any of our existing 
scientilic societies. 

I will gladly give all the help I can, and will 
use all the influence I possess to secure the success 
of the society when it is formed. 

S. J. Whither 


AN ENCOI.LATED IRISH MISSAL. 

St. John's College, Oxford : December 8.1877. 

The following description of a hitherto uneol- 
lated Irish Missal, No. '2S2 of the MSS. of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, with an account of the 
internal evidence which it affords as to its date 
and past history, may be interesting to some of 
your readers. It is one of the only two Irish 
Missals known to exist in England, the other 
being the celebrated and still uncollnted Stowe 
Missal in the possession of the Earl of Ash burn- 
ham. 

This Corpus Missal is assigned in the printed 
catalogue of the MSS. of Oxford College libraries 
to the eleventh century; "but Mr. Coxe has since 
seen reason to modify his opinion, and to agree 
with Prof. Westwood in assigning it on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to the twelltli or thirteenth 
century. A description of the state of this curious 
volume and of its old leather eatchel is given in 
Westwood's Facsimiles of Anplo-Sa.ron and Irish 
MSS., p. <10. l’hotoziucograph facsimiles of 
some of its pages are also at this moment 
being prepared for publication at Dublin, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and the 
supervision of J. T. Gilbert, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 

Reference will he made, for convenience, to the 
modern pencil pagination in Arabic numerals at 
the top of each page, instead of to the original 
pagination in gatherings of twelve leaves marked 
in Roman numerals on the lower margin. 

It is not known how it came into the possession 
of the college. The tradition that it was dis¬ 
covered in an Irish bog is probably due to the 
state of its leaves, which are so worn and black¬ 
ened by uso and age as to he in parts nearly, in 
parts entirely, illegible. But the name of Thomas 
OSinnachan occurs on the upper margin of f. - h, 
and as the Irish family' of O'Sinuachan usually 
Anglicised their name into Fox, this entry may 
indicate some connexion of the volume with the 
founder of the college, Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, a.d. 1510, 

The nationality of the Missal is proved— (a) by 
the entry just referred to; (i>) by the Irish cha¬ 
racters in which it is written throughout; (c) by 
the special Missa for St. Bridget (f. 130 b)—: for 
whom no service is appointed in the Roman, and 
an entirely different one in the Sarum, Missal— 
and for St. Patrick (f. 135 a), for whom a die 
ferent Missa is assigned both in the Roman and 
Sarum Uses. The Collect for St. Patrick's Day is 
worth quoting. “ Scoti ’’ and “ II ibernenses,” it will 
he seen, are used as equivalent terms. Here, and 
in subsequent quotations, the spelling has been 
modernised, and contractions have been resolved. 

“Dens qui sanctum Patrieium Seotorum ajostolum 
tua providentia eligisti, ut Ilibernenses gentes in 
tenebris et ill orroro gentilitatis errantes ad v eruIn 
lumen Dei scientiae reduceret, ct per lavacrum regen¬ 
eration's filios excelsi Dei effieeret, tribue nobis, quae- 
sumus, ejus pits intercession!bus ut ad ea quae reels 
sunt quantocius festinomus. Per." 
d) By the lists of saints invoked in the Litanies 
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on Easter Eve, and in the Visitation Office, 
which exclude certain saints named in the Roman 
Litanies, notably St. Joseph, and which include 
among others the following: — SS. Patrick, 
Columba, Pinion, Kiaran. Furseus, Eugenia, 
Petronilla, Margaret, Bridget. It seems also to 
have originally belonged to a monastery, for, in 
addition to a “ Missa pro Abbate," it contains two 
Missae under designations not found elsewhere, 
“Pro custodia monnsterii et habitatoribus ejus” 
(f. 20 a) and “Pro frntribus nostrae congrega- 
tionis” (f. 31 a). 

Internal evidence as to its date is afforded (a) 
by the presence of n “ Missa do Sancta Trinitate.” 
The observance of the Feast of Trinity was first 
generally ordered in England by St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, soon after his consecration, a.d. 1162, 
and the peculiar variations of this Missa, coupled 
with its discrepancy from other known Trinity 
Masses, point to a date shortly after the institu¬ 
tion of the festival and before Western Christen¬ 
dom was agreed as to the exact nature of the service 
to be used, (b) By a partial but not yet prepon¬ 
derating Sarum element, which points to a date 
shortly after the Synod of Cashel, A.n. 1172, 
when the adoption of the Sarum Use in Ireland 
was determined upon, (e) By the character and 
arrangement of the contents. 

There is no Kalendar. There are hardly any 
rubrics, none at all in the Canon itself. There is 
no Ordinarium Misuse. The Proper Prefaces ere 
found under the headings of the various festivals 
to which they are appropriated—viz. Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Ascension, B. V. M., 
Holy Cross — instead of being accumulated to¬ 
gether before the commencement of the Canon. 
The omissions are very remarkable, and cannot be 
accounted for by the loss of a few leaves. The 
Commune Sanctorum and the Missae Votivae are 
almost as fully represented as in any modern 
Missal; but Sundays are only provided for in the 
case of the first Sundays in Advent and Lent, 
LXX., Palm Sunday, Easter Day, Low Sunday, 
Whitsun-Day; and the Saints’ Day Missae are 
only those of SS. John Ev., Stephen, Innocents, 
Conversion of St. Paul, Bridget, B.V.M., Patrick, 
Nat. and Decoll. of John Bapt., Peter and Paul, 
Mary Magd., Laurence, Michael. The volume 
commences with the Canon of the Mass. On f. 
366 is an Ordo Sponsalium; and the last twenty- 
three leaves—which are more worn, faded, and 
illegible than the rest of the book, and which 
prove that it was rather the portable Sacra¬ 
mentary of an itinerant priest than an altar Ser¬ 
vice Book—comprise the services for Baptism and 
Extreme Unction, and various forms of Benedic¬ 
tion and Exorcism. There are also special Abso¬ 
lutions or Benedictions in Capite Jejunii, Domi¬ 
nica Palmarum, Coena Domini, Sabbato Sancto. 

Altogether this Missal contains ninety-live 
separate Missae ; and having collated them verbatim 
with the lloman and Sarum Missals, I subjoin the 
net result:— 

Forty-four of the total number differ wholly or 
partially from the corresponding Missae both in 
the Roman and Sarum Missals. Among the re¬ 
markable instances of differences is the Proper 
Preface for the Epiphany on f. 62 a. 

“Aetorne Dons. Quia notam fecisti in populis 
miserieordiam tuam, et salutare tuum cunctis gentibus 
declarasti, hodiermim dcgens diem, in quo ad udoran- 
dam veri regis infantiam excitatos de remotis partibus 
magis clarior ceteris fidelibtis Stella perdueeret, et 
coeli et terrae Dominum corporaliter natum radio suae 
lucis ostenderet.” 

This Preface is given in Gerberti Monum. Vet. 
Liturq. Aleman., i., 17. On the margin the ordi¬ 
nary Roman Preface has been inserted in a cursive 
handwriting of the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century. On f. 139 6 there is the following Offer- 
torium for the Invention of the Cross:— 

“ Veniens vir splendidissimus ad Constantinum 
regom nocte exeitavit eum, dicens. Respice in eoelum 
et vide regnura crueis Domini, per quam aecipiens 
(es?) virtutera et fortitudinem. Viso autem signo 


rex fecit similitudinem crucis quam videratin coclnm, 
et glorificavit. Dominum. Alleluia.” 

In ten Missae the Roman Use is wholly or par¬ 
tially followed where it differs from the Sarum. 
Sometimes it is slavishly copied at the expense of 
the meaning; as where among the collects lor 
Good Friday thero occurs the invitation— 

“ Oremus et pro christianissimo imperatore nostro ” 
[Sarum, rege n.]. 

In twenty-nine Missae the Sarum Use is wholly 
or partially followed where it differs from the 
Roman. This is especially noticeable in such 
points ns the office for the Reconciliation of Peni¬ 
tents preceding the Mass on Maundy Thursday 
(f. 89 «), and in a rubric ordering the benediction 
of flowers as well ns palm branches (“ flores ac 
frondes”) on Palm Sunday (f. 72 b). 

The Canon of the Mass is purely Roman, all the 
Sarum differentiae of reading being consistently 
avoided. The omission of tho Amens presents 
probably only an accidental similarity to the 
Ambrosian Canon, and is due to the anxiety of 
the scribe to economise space. 

The conclusion at which I am inclined to arrive 
on internal evidence is that this interesting Missal 
belongs to the earlier part of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and preserves to us certain features of the 
original Irish Liturgy, overlaid by the partial in¬ 
troduction at a later period, firstly of the Roman, 
and secondly of the Sarum Use. 

F. E. Warren. 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 

London : December 10, 1877. 

Allow me to correct an error in my notice of A 
Douce Lass, where I demur to the Southern Cross 
being named as visible from Rangoon, lOij 0 N. I 
learnt only a day or two since from one of the first 
astronomers of Europe, to whom I applied some 
weeks ago through a common friend, that the 
Southern Cross is visible to about 25° or 30° N., 
and could be seen anciently in yet higher latitudes. 

The only star-map in my possession (Stieler, 
1864) does not settle the question, and, moro 
curiously still, the Southern Cross is not even 
named in the list of constellations in Brande and 
Cox's Dictionary of Science and Art, edition 
of 1873, though it is given in Royer's Maps of the 
Heavens, published in 1679. I suppose it is con¬ 
sidered bv Brande as part of Ceutaurus, asjn 
Halley’s Catalogue of that same year, 1679, 
though Halley adds a special account of the four 
stars which form the cross, as known to sailors 
by that name. R. F. Littledale. 


FLEAY’s “ GUIDE TO CHAUCER AND SPENSER.'’ 

33 Avondale Square, S.E. : Dec. 8, 1877. 

Will you kindly insert tho following corrections 
of two inaccuracies in Mr. F. J. Furnivail s notice 
of mv book ? 

1. Mr. Furnivall says: — “ Mr. Fleay asserts 
that this Dream is genuine, though he acknow¬ 
ledges himself so incredibly ignorant of Early 
English that he cannot find the faulty rhymes in 
the poem, even after he has been told that such 
are there.” 

On the contrary, I stated {Guide, p. 28), “ In 
Chaucer’s Dream rhymes of words in -;/ and words 
in -ye are admitted; ” and I have further alluded to 
the faulty rhymes in this poem on pages 29, 32, 
36. The" statement concerning this poem attri¬ 
buted to me I have not made. 

2, Mr. Furnivall says:—“Mr. Fleay turns Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s 1366-7 into 1360-1.” 

Not so: Tyrwhitt (not I) was first to give the 
date 1360; and Sir Harris Nicolas gives the date 
as anterior to September, 1366. 

F. G. Fleay. 


3 St. George's Square, N.W.: Dec. 11, 1877. 

1. A slip in the name of the poem. Dream 
should have been the spurious Cuckoo and Night¬ 
ingale, which—like the spurious Dream— Mr. 


Fleay holds genuine, and of which he says (p. 60): 
“Mr. Furnival [so] says it offends against the 
rhyme laws, and thnt’Prof. ten Brink and Mr. 
Bradshaw agree in affirming that it does so. I 
cannot find the offending rhymes .' 

2. Tyrwhitt wrote some seventy or eighty years 
before .Sir Harris Nicolas, and could not, there¬ 
fore, have altered his date. (Tyrwhitt was not. the 
“ first to give the date 1360” as that of Thomas 
Chaucer's birth.) 

Sir II. Nicolas says of Chaucer's marriage to the 
supposed Philippa Roet: (a) “ About that time 
[20 June, 1307] he married Fliilippa .... who 
is stated to have been the eldest daughter of Sir 
Payne Roet” (p. 6, ed. Morris); (b) ‘‘The Poet 
must therefore have married before September, 
1300 .” F. J. Furnivall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 
Satuuday. December 15.—3 l*.M. Physical: “ On Permanent 
Plateau's Films," by S. r. Thompson; “On the 

Coloured Figaros exhibited by vibrating Fluid l ilms, 

bv Setliev Taylor. . 

Monday, nccemixr 17.—5 r.M. London Institution : The 
extinct Animals termed Belcmnites," by Prof. T. H. 
Ilaxley. 

7.30 r.M. British Architects: “ St. Albans Abbey,” by Jar. 

Neale. ,, 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ On the Manufacture of Paper, 
by W. Arnott (Cantor Lecture). 

TuF-FDAY, December 18.—7.45 r.M. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Annual General Meeting. 
Wednesday, Decemter 19.—7 p.m. Meteorological : *• Meteor¬ 
ology and Physical Geography of the West C . ast of 
Africa, from Cape Verd to tho Cape of Good Hope/* by 
Commander E. Bourkc; “On the Meteorological Ob¬ 
servations made by the Norwegian Research Expe¬ 
dition in the North Atlantic in the Summers of 1878 
and 1877,” by Prof. H. Mohn ; “ Report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations during 1877/* by the Rev, T. A. 
Preston. , „ . _ . 

8 r.M. Society of Arts : “ The Telephone, by Frof. A, 
Graham Bell. 

8 p.m. Literature: “ On an unpublished Saxon Charter 
lately restored to the Library of Worcester Cathedral; ’* 
by W. de Grey Birch. . 

Thursday, December 20.—7 p.m. London Institution : Sir 
Henry Bishop/’ by W. A. Barrett. 

8p.m. Chemical: Pajiers by Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Tilden, 
Mr. J. W. Thomas, Mr. F. Jones, and Dr. Wright and 
Mr. Patterson. 

8 r.M. Linnean : “ On the Laws governing the Produc¬ 
tion of Seed in Wistaria sinensis” by T. Meehan ; “ On 
the minute Structure of Stro/natopora and its Allies,” 
by Prof. A. Nicholson and Dr. J. Murie; “Reraurka 
on a Fossil Peronoxpora with Zoosjtores in situ,” by 
Worthington G. Smith; “ On the Anatomy of tha 
Elk (Alces imchlis)” by Prof. M. Watson and Dr. A. 
If. Young; “Algno of the Arctic Expedition,” by Prof. 
Dickie; “ On Phytophagous Coleoptera/’ by Dr. J. S. 
Baly. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. 


SCIENCE. 

Barrows and Bone Caves of 


Notes on the 

Derbyshire. With an Account of a Descent 
into Eldon Hole. By Rooke Pennington, 
B.A., LL.B., F.G.S. (London: Macmil¬ 
lan & Co., 1877.) 

As none of the barrows excavated by Mr. 
Pennington exhibited new or very remark¬ 
able features, this work adds little to the 
sum total of our previous knowledge of 
Derbyshire tumuli, chiefly derived from the 
exhaustive researches of Mr. Thomas Bate¬ 
man. Had the author confined himself to 
the task of placing his original observations 
on record in a scientific form, his book 
would have been smaller in bulk, and less 
popular in manner and style; but it would 
have possessed a distinct scientific value, 
proportioned to that of the archaeological 
work which it recorded. Its contents would 
also have been accurately described by its 
present title. The plan of the book, how¬ 
ever, is that of a general treatise on archae¬ 
ology in two chapters—one devoted to the 
Prehistoric Ages, and the other to the so- 
called Palaeolithic Age. These two chapters 
are preceded by a General Introduction, in 
which all the human ages in Western 
Europe prior to Julius Caesar are com- 
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pressed into nine pages of letterpress. The 
Derbyshire barrows and caves are intro¬ 
duced as illustrations of the systematic archae¬ 
ology taught throughout the work. It is 
needless to say that there could be no 
possibility of dealing satisfactorily with 
these subjects on such a plan. And as the 
book has been written professedly for the 
uninstructed, and in the hope that it may 
thus be generally useful, it is unfortunate 
that its usefulness should have been impaired 
by defects in method and style which the 
author’s earnestness of purpose and his 
genuine love of his subject might have 
taught him to avoid. It can scarcely be 
supposed that science can be successfully 
taught by a method that is not scientific, 
and no one will maintain that teaching by 
dogma and not by demonstration is a scien¬ 
tific method. But so dogmatic is Mr. Pen¬ 
nington’s teaching that he uses the same 
narrative style when recording the results 
of his own researches and when enunciating 
the theories which he has adopted concern¬ 
ing questions of systematic archaeology. 
For instance, the reader is told on one page 
that one burial was separated from another 
by a layer of specified thickness consisting 
of such and such material, while on another 
page he is told that “ the Palaeolithic Age 
is separated from the Neolithic by a great 
gap,” which is elsewhere characterised as 
'■ a sharp line of demarcation.” The first 
of these statements the reader will have 
no hesitation in accepting on the as¬ 
sertion of Mr. Pennington that ho was 
there and saw it; and the second ho may 
accept on the author's assurance that he 
has endeavoured to supply the lack of 
friendly correction of possiblo mistakes by 
care in investigating theory before adopt¬ 
ing it. But, unless it can be shown that 
independent investigation is a waste of 
epergy and time, it must always be a neces¬ 
sary condition of scientific instruction that 
•the truth of tho statements presented to the 
learner should be demonstrated to him, and 
the nature of the methods by which these 
truths are ascertained made clear to his 
understanding. “The earlier stone-folk,” 
says Mr. Pennington, “ were of that geolo¬ 
gical period known ns the Pleistocene, 
Quaternary, or Post-Pleiocene—or at least 
of the later portion of that period.” Sup¬ 
pose the case of a reader meekly accepting 
this dogma on Mr. Pennington’s authority— 
what amount of rational knowledge has he 
gained ? He was simply ignorant before ; 
but ho is in a worse position now, for he is 
unable either to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him, or to explain the nature of 
it. It is vain for him to enquiro how these 
stone-folk came to bo of a “ geological 
period,” or what is implied by the uso of 
such terms in archaeology, or when the 
Post-Pleiocene period began and ended. Mr. 
Pennington has not told him, and he 
will never find it out, for the geologists 
have not yet determined tho matter among 
themselves, and the archaeologists who use 
these terms are always careful to state that 
they are “ geological,” lest they should be 
called on to define them. An equal difficulty 
awaits the reader when he is introduced to 
the .“Quaternary resident of Perigord.” 
What is a “ Quaternary resident ” ? It is 


something to be told that he was of the 
same race as the “ Pleistocene man of the 
Peak,” and that they hunted together “ the 
mammoth and the reindeer, the bison and 
the horse, from the Pyrenees to the Peak— 
then one unbroken stretch of dry land.” 
But there is still no information as to when 
that was, or who told Mr. Pennington, or 
how it came to be known to anybody—and 
none is needed if archaeology is to be taught 
by dogma. If it were desirable that the 
deductions of science should be established 
in the popular mind upon authority, and 
not upon evidence, it might be sufficient 
merely to tell the people what they are to 
believe, without being at the trouble to show 
why it ought to be believed. But to attempt 
to promulgate in this way certain articles of 
belief on scientific questions is merely to 
revive the old delusion that “ the truth 
is that which is generally believed.” If 
science is to be made widely popular, with¬ 
out being at the same time degraded to 
the level of vulgar tradition, its processes 
must be explained, and its results presented 
in terms that are precise in signification and 
generally intelligible. Theories invented by 
investigators as substitutes for truth that is 
still unattainable are specially acceptable to 
minds so constituted that they must have a 
belief—provisional or final—on every subject 
presented to them. But every such theory 
is in its very nature a confession of ignorance, 
and the presentation to the unlearned of mere 
theory in the form of ascertained truth is 
treason to true science. In justice to Mr. 
Pennington it must be added that he has 
only adopted the method of systematic 
teaching which has unfortunately become 
too prevalent, especially in connexion with 
archaeological subjects. But he has adopted 
it so thoroughly that it becomes the pro¬ 
minent feature of his book. Could anyone 
suppose, from the language employed, that 
he is not narrating as of his own knowledge 
such “ facts ” as the following F—“ In many 
countries where metals have been long in 
use, flint or stone is still retained on solemn 
occasions. The dagger of flint, the scraper 
of obsidian, the axe of greenstone, are still 
used by the priest, or adored by the 
worshipper.” Yet, if be is narrating this 
of his own knowledge (and he gives no 
other authority), he might have specified a 
few of these “ many countries,” which are 
not “ generally known ” even to the in¬ 
structed, who are always grateful for new 
facts. J. Anderson. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Mean Motion of the Moon. —In the American 
Journal of Science and Arts for November Prof. 
Newcomb (who, we are glad to learn, has lately 
been appointed Superintendent of the American 
Nautical Almanac) gives a preliminary account of 
his interesting and important investigations on the 
moon’s mean motion. Hansen's Tables of the 
Moon were published in 1857, and have been used 
in the computations of the ephemerides in the 
(English) Nautical Almanac since 1801. That 
Ilansen’s calculations of the inequalities of short 
period produced by the sun not only exceed in 
accuracy any before made, but fulfil the require¬ 
ments of modern astronomy, can hardly be 
doubted. In a short paper, published in 1870, 
Newcomb had, however, already shown that this 


improvement did not extend to the inequalities of 
long period in the mean motion. Hansen had. 
indeed, secured a very good agreement with ob¬ 
servations from 1750 to 1860, but this agreement 
had been obtained by the introduction of an 
empirical term, and by sacrificing the agreement 
before 1750, and the moon had then (in 1870) 
begun to deviate from the Tables at such a rate 
that they could not continue to represent the ob¬ 
servations satisfactorily. Shortly after the publi¬ 
cation of the paper alluded to, it was made 
part of Prof. Newcomb’s official duty to in¬ 
vestigate this question, and, in accordance with 
this arrangement, he has since undertaken a 
complete discussion of every recorded observation 
of an eclipse or an occultation previous to 1750 
which appenrs worthy of confidence and calculated 
to throw any light upon the question of changes 
in the moon’s mean motion. The evidence derived 
from the accounts of ancient historians, from which 
it has been inferred that the shadow of the moan 
passed over certain points of the earth's surface 
during total eclipses of the sun, was not considered 
sufficiently serviceable for the intended investiga¬ 
tion, so that the oldest available data were fur¬ 
nished by the nineteen lunar eclipses recorded bv 
Ptolemy in the Almagest, on which is founded his 
theory of the moon's motion. In the case of five 
of these eclipses Ptolemy does not state to which 
phase the time which he gives refers, and two of 
the others had to be discarded for other reasons. 
The records of the remaining twelve eclipses 
agree in the most remarkable manner in assigning 
a correction of more than half-an-hour to the 
tabular times. The next data were derived from 
tho twenty-five eclipses observed by the Arabian 
astronomers between the years 820 and 1004, and 
recorded in an Arabic MS. belonging to the Univer¬ 
sity of Leyden, of which a translation was pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1804, Le Livre de la Grande 
Table Ilakcmite, traduit par le Citoyen Causiin. 
A few of these observations had been known 
to Tycho Brahe, and had furnished the data 
upon which the first determination of the 
moon’s secular acceleration was founded. The 
reduction of the observations of these twenty-five 
eclipses, and their comparison with Hansens 
Tables, showed that a few of them must be re¬ 
jected, their errors being, perhaps, merely due to 
the difficulties in deciphering and transluting the 
manuscript. The later observations of eclipses, 
made after the revival of science in Europe, but 
before the invention of the telescope, turned out 
after careful examination to be of little or no 
value for the intended enquiry. Then follow the 
observations of Bullialdus and Gassendi with a 
telescope, but without a clock; those of Ilevelius. 
made with a very imperfect clock; till we come 
to the regular observations of Flamsteed and of 
the French astronomers, from 1672 to 1750. 
Flamsteed's observations were published in hu 
Historia Coelestis. Those of the French astrono¬ 
mers are not only for the most part unpublished, 
but seem to have been totally forgotten from the 
time they were made until Newcomb was fortu¬ 
nate enough to find them in tho Archives of the 
Paris Observatory in 1871. Not only were they 
wholly unreduced, but in many cases not even the 
name of the occulted star was given. The reduc¬ 
tion of these observations has been the most 
laborious part of the work. The observers have 
left no explanation whatever of their mass of 
observations; and it was necessary to learn 
this by induction from the observations them¬ 
selves, and from the calculations scattered here 
and there through the boobs. The observa¬ 
tions, however, have been proved well worthy m 
the pains taken with them, and thereby the 
motion of the moon has been traced back from 
1760 to 1676. There is good reason to believ 0 
that for the period from 1750 to 1865 Hansen s 
Tables are not greatly in error. For 1876 then 
correction was assumed as given by some good 
observations of occultatioDS. Thus Newconin 
had gained a series of corrections of the Tables 
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extending from 1025 to 1*75, besides the cor¬ 
rections indicated by the old eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy and the Arabians. After deducting 
Hansen’s empirical term from the corrections 
representing the modern observations, neve values 
were deduced of the moon's mean longitude, 
secular motion, and secular acceleration, the 
comparison of which, however, shows that the 
theory does not represent the observations, and 
that the most recent observations indicate a value 
of the secular acceleration much less than that 
indicated by the older ones. The dill'erenee 
between the theoretical acceleration determined 
by Adam3 in 1*5.1 and afterwards corroborated 
by Delaunay and others and that apparently 
required by the old solar eclipses was explicable 
by a change in the length of the day, and it has 
been, perhaps generally, ascribed to that cause. 
Supposing this change itself subject to variations, 
all the apparent changes in the moon's mean 
motion might be accounted for; and Newcomb 
states that for some years past it had seemed to 
him that this was the most probable hypothesis 
on which to explain the deviations in question. 
The hypothesis was evidently a most unwelcome 
one; for, in case it should be true, it would not 
be possible to predict the apparent motion of the 
moon accurately, since the changes in the rotation 
of the earth could not be expected to follow any 
determinate law. It is, therefore, all the more 
gratifying to learn that there is hope that these 
deviations may, after all, be due to planetary 
action. A very cursory examination of the resi¬ 
dual differences shows that they have apparently 
a period of about 266 years, which differs little 
from the period of Hansen's first inequality de¬ 
pending on the action of Venus, which is 273 
years. Strange to sty, a mere change of the 
algebraic sign of the constant term in the argu¬ 
ment of Hansen's inequality would be sufficient 
to account for the outstanding differences, and the 
observations from 1025 to 1*75 might then be re¬ 
presented within the limits of error. A new in¬ 
vestigation hits, indeed, shown that Hansen’s term 
is substantially correct; and Delaunay's researches 
lead to a similar result. But though the three 
determinations agree, Newcomb is not confident 
that the result is complete, since in all three com¬ 
putations the terms of the second order due to mu¬ 
tual attraction of Venus and the earth are neglected. 
As the case stands, the marked agreement between 
theory and observation which is produced by the 
introduction of the new empirical term seems 
to him such as to warrant its provisional use until 
a more careful investigation of the subject can be 
made. It is to be hoped that before long theory 
will be successful in conquering the remaining 
difficulties in accounting for the outstanding dis¬ 
crepancies. It may be added that Hansen’s co¬ 
efficient of the secular acceleration of the moon’s 
motion is reduced by the new investigation from 
to 8"-41, while theory gives 0"T7, so that 
the difference, 2"24, if not otherwise accounted 
for, may still indicate an effect of retardation of 
the earth’s rotation. 

Early in the year Prof. Peters, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y., called attention to several 
striking coincidences between the elements of the 
minor planet No. 107, “ Urdu,” discovered by 
him on August 2*, 1870, and of No. 122, 
“Gerda,’’ discovered by him on July 31, 1872. 
The mean distances, inclinations, and nodes are 
very nearly identical. In a paper published in 
No. 2,105 of the Ax/ron. Kachrichtm Mr. Stock- 
well, of Cleveland, Ohio, has lately given some 
account of the unusual amount of trouble and 
annoyance which be lias encountered in his de¬ 
termination of the orbit of Gerda. In trying to 
correct the elements by means of the observations 
made during the four oppositions of 1.872, ’73, '76, 
and ’77, he came upon entirely inadmissible values 
of the corrections, which indicated that some 
incompatible conditions had been introduced 
into the equations. After much trouble he 
has traced his difficulties to their probable source, 


arising from the circumstance that the observa¬ 
tions made in the year 1873 do not belong to 
Gerda, but to some other little planet in her 
neighbourhood, and observed in her stead. The 
observations of this new body, extending from 
September 27 to November 12, 1873, were nume¬ 
rous enough to allow a fair determination of its 
orbit; and it is highly probable that the conclu¬ 
sion which Stockwell has drawn will turn out to 
be correct. There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that Gerda, at a distance of about 
half a degree from the new planet, has in 1*73 
been overlooked, while in 1*70 and 1*77 the new 
planet has not been observed. In the autumn of 
1878 the question will probably bo settled. The 
orbits of Gerda and of the body observed in 1873 
are very similar, and Urda promises to be a third 
though more distant sister of the group. There 
are among the minor planets some other eases of 
close coincidences in several elements of their 
orbits ; for instance, 1’ides and Maja, Fortuna and 
Eurvnome, Clotbo and Juno, Sirona and Ceres: 
but none of these coincidences are so close. 

Tub ordinal numbers of the lately-discovered 
small planets have again been deranged by the 
announcement of the discovery of a planet on 
October 1 by Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 
gan, of which he bad given due notice to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, but of 
which no information by telegraph had been for¬ 
warded to Europe. If really new, this planet 
will be No. 175, while the numbers of the three 
later discovered ones advance a unit, and to them 
is now to be added No. 170, discovered by Watson 
on November 12. 

Ix a footnote in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute for November, page 352, it is stated that 
the names proposed for the satellites of Mare by 
their discoverer, Prof. Asaph Hall, are Deimus 
and Phobits, Deimus being that of the outer 
satellite. Though derived from Ilomer (II., xv\, 
119), the Latinised names may perhaps not please 
fastidious ears. 

Ox the evening of November 23, about 7.30 p.m. 
a meteor of extraordinary brilliancy was seen 
bv many people from London to Glasgow and 
from Edinburgh to Queenstown; but a deter¬ 
mination of its real path has not yet become 
known. 


author. He observed at the outset that the idot that 
there was no more exploration to do in the world 
might be dissipated by glancing at the case of South 
America for one. Dividing exploring work into 
three stages, the work of the pioneer explorer who 
penetrates into a wholly unknown country, the more 
detailod work of the topographer or route surveyor, 
and the scientific work of the trigonometrical officer 
and physicist, there is still much of the first to he 
done in South America, while the secoud auil third 
have not been reached in sny part of the continent. 
Commencing from tho south, tho surveys of the 
Patagonian coasts and islands are incomplete, though 
Chilian officers have recently added to tho work of 
I'itzr.iy and King. As regards the interior, Com¬ 
mander Musters was tho first who traversed it from 
south to north, and Seiior Moreno has oxplored tho 
Santa Cruz river, and reported that the greater part 
of Patagonia is unexplored, and contains vast mate¬ 
rial for scientific research. Northward there is a 
vast unexplored tract in the Gran Chaco, within the 
basins of the Paraguay, Pileomayo, and Vermejo, and 
the course of the Latiriquiqui is still wholly un¬ 
known. There are various other parts of Bolivia 
which are unknown, and its orography to the west is 
still very imperfectly understood. The unknown area 
in the Madeira basin (the sceno of Colonel Church's 
labours) is of still greater extent, Mr. Markham in 
I860, and Seiior Raimondi subsequently, had explored 
tile valloy of the Tambopata, but beyond theirfurtliest 
points there is much unknown country. The Madro 
do Dios River remains to be explored, although Mr, 
Chandless lias proved that it is no part of tho Purus 
river s)stem, as was long suppos-d. Prof. Orton's 
recent and lamented death has prevented him from 
examining the basin of tho Beni River, as he in¬ 
tended. The Perene, a tributary of the Ucavale, Inis 
recently been discovered, and this may lead to full 
geographical light being thrown upon this section of 
the Andean system. Don Antonio Raimondis 
forthcoming work will probably afford much informa¬ 
tion regarding Peru and its present unknown tracts. 
The l’utumaya River, which was recently quite 
unknown, lias now been explored (without observa¬ 
tions) by Mr. Alfred Sinison, and its length from its 
sourco near Pasto to its confluence with the Amazon 
proves to be 1,200 miles. Other northern abluents 
of tho Amazon still await examination. In the 
Colombian republic there is an enormous tract 
between the slopes of the Cordillera and the Orinoco, 
which in tho sixteenth century was the supposed site 
of El-Dorado, anil which still presents a wide field 
for discovery. On the western half of the continent 
iu Guiana and Brazil there also remains much to be 
done. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Gkooraphicai. Socikty. —(Monday, 
November 26.) 

Sm ReriiKni onn Ai.cocjc, K.C’.B., President, in the 
C'lmir. Commander G. C. Musters, R.X., read a 
paper entitled “ Notes on Bolivia.” The author com¬ 
menced by stating that one result of the overthrow 
of the Spanish dominion in South America was the 
establishment of the Republic of Bolivia, or Upper 
Peru, as it was called before 1825. It. includes 
about 13 decrees of longitude and 1G degrees of 
latitude. The most important territories of the 
Republic are comprised in the Altaplanieie, or table¬ 
land of the Andes, and the spurs and valleys of the 
Eastern Cordillera. The immense outlying savannahs 
and forest land to tho north and east still await 
development. Commander Musters' experience was 
confined to the formor of theso regions, which he 
compares to a gigantic Switzerland. The maritime 
department of Atacama may be regarded merely 
as a distant and rather inaccessible outlet. The 
chief cities of the Republic (Oruro excepted) nro 
situated at the foot of or among the spurs of tho 
eastern chain of the Andes, this dist rict containing tho 
commercial, political, and social life of Bolivia. The 
head waters of the Amazon and La Plata also rise 
there. Commander Musters pointed out that the 
mineral riches of Bolivia ought to be hor mainstay— 
gold, silver, copper, tin, antimony, bismuth, existing 
all over the country. The seeret of the poverty of 
Bolivia lay iu her revolutionary spirit, which the 
author of the paper thought would he remedied by im¬ 
proved means of communication.—A paper on “ The 
Still Unexplored Parts of South America," by Mr. C. R. 
Markham, C.B., the Secretary, was then read by the 


Musical Association-.— (Monday, December 3.) 

G. Guovk. Esq., D.C.L.. in the Chair. Mr. Cum¬ 
mings read a paper on “ The Formation of a National 
Musical Library.” Such a library must have three 
departments—MSS., printed music, and musical 
literature. Rare books ought to be reprinted : such 
reprinting generally increases tho value of the original. 
MSS. ought to bo reproduced in facsimile, for tho 
study of the methods of the great writers. The only 
place wliero such a library is now- practicable is tho 
British Museum, where there is a better musical 
library to start with than could be obtained 
elsewhere by nny efforts. The privilege of 
copies is also important; “tho worthless ballad 
of to-day is the history of 100 years hence.” 
The chief want at tho British Museum, besides 
the completion and separation of the musical 
library, is an Index Catalogue. Some observations 
were niado on tho extent to which important musical 
collections have been dispersed, and it was hinted 
that the British Museum authorities might have boon 
more activo. Among other libraries mentioned was 
that of the Belgian Government, which bought. Fetis’ 
library entire, and published a complete catalogue of 
it. Observations were made on various sources where 
musical rarities are to be found, such as the ancient. 
Part-books in cathedrals; and it was pointed our, that 
such things are being constantly lost and destroyed. 
They ought to be collected in libraries, and preserved 
as antiquities. Major Crawford said that the British 
Museum was certainly tho right place ; that there is 
a special Catalogue of Music, but. not of musical 
literature, and this is worth making. Mr. Chappell 
said that ho had some interest in the subject, for the 
present Musical Catalogue at the British Museum 
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was due to his own exertions, as was the Musical 
Antiquarian .Society for reprinting rare works. 
Dr. Bridge said that the library at Westminster is 
fairly catdogued, but there are some important MSS. 
about the history of which lie has not been aide to 
get information, lie would wish the Part-books to 
be transferred to the library, as in practice they occa¬ 
sion inconvenience when used. 31r. Bosanquot re¬ 
ferred to the Royal Society’s Index of Scientific 
Papers, as an example of a largo index recently con¬ 
structed. 31 r. Bond (of the British 3Iuseum) ex¬ 
plained the difficulties they had to contend with as 
purchasers for the Museum, and stated that the 
Catalogue of MSS. is complete. 3Ir. Otto Goldschmidt 
said that Mendelssohn s MSS. aro at Berlin, and 
regretted the loss to England of the great collection 
of the MSS. of Smith, Handel’s amanuensis; the 
original MSS. of Handel being at Buckingham Palace, 
and not accessible. If there were any library to 
serve as a focus, it would constantly receive impor¬ 
tant additions. Mr. Goldschmidt stated from his 
personal knowledge that the late Sir Sterndale Bennett 
would have sent his collection to any library in this 
position ; that collection is now dispersed. At Berlin 
there is a large Government grant for the musical 
library, which contains the greater part of Bach's MSS. 
The whole is admirably indexed. The chairman said 
that the trustees of the British Museum were not to bo 
blamed ; that there was great readiness on their part 
to complete anything that was pointed out to them. 
It was then decided to prepare a memorial to the 
trustees of the British Museum, calling attention to 
the desired improvements. 


Zoological Society.— (Tuesday, December 4.) 
Prof. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a Report on the additions that had been 
made to the Society’s menagerie during the month of 
November, 1877* and called special attention to a 
young example of the Brown Pelecan (Pelecamis 
fuscus) from the West Indies, purchased Novem¬ 
ber 6; and to an example of the Red Wolf, or 
Brazilian Wolf (Cam's jirbatus), purchased Novem¬ 
ber 30. Of this last-named romarkablo carnivore no 
specimen had been previously brought alive to 
Europe.— Mr. Henry Secbohm exhibited and mado 
remarks upon some of the rarer eggs and birds which 
he had obtained during his recent visit to the Arctic 
regions of the Yenisei, in Eastern Siberia, and gave 
a rapid sketch of his journey. Some of the skins 
were interesting from the fact that they extended our 
knowledge of geographical distribution, such as 
Phylloscopus trochilus and Acrocephalus schooloboenus, 
from long. 88° E., Anthus Gust am of Swinhoe ( A . 
Seebohmi , of Dresser, and A. batekiauensis , of Gray), 
from the same longitude, and young in first plumage 
of this species.—Mr. Saville Kent exhibited the plans 
of a zoological station and museum and institute of 
pisciculture to be established at St. U.elicrs, Jersey. | 
The object sought in the establishment, of this insti- I 
tution was tlio provision within British waters of 
facilities for pursuing marine biological investigations 
similar to those which exist at the zoological station 
of Naples, and at tho Anderson school of natural 
history at Penikeso Island, Buzzard Bay, U.S.A.— 
Tho secretary exhibited, on the part of Mr. Andrew 
Anderson, some specimens of natural history collected 
in India, among which were chicks of Rhynchops and 
specimens of Podiceps cristat'us obtained breeding in 
North-Western India.—A communication was read 
from Mr. Henry Lee containing an account of the 
capture of a Risso’s Grampus at Sidlesham, near 
Chichester.—3Ir. A. G. Butler read a paper iu which 
he gave an account of a collection of Lopidoptera made 
m Northern Formosa by II. E. Hobson, Esq.—A 
communication was read from the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, containing an account of a collection of birds 
made by Mr. A. II. Everett in the Island of Minda- 
nao, Philippines. Eight new species were found in 
this collection, and were named Tanygnathus Kveretti, 
Multeripicas fitliginosus , Penelopidcs affinis, Crimper 
Evcrctti, Ort hot omits nigricips. Aethopyga hello , Ant ho - 
threplus griseigularis and P til opus incognitas. 


Royal Society. —( Thursday , December G.) 

Sir Joseph D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., • President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were re d:—“On the 
Tides of Malta,” by Sir George Airy, Iv.C.B.; “Ob¬ 
servations on Hermetically Sealed Flasks opened in 
the Alps, in a Letter to Prof. Huxley,” by Prof. 
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Tyndall; “Researches on the Effect of Light upon 
Bacteria and oilier Organisms,” by Dr. A. Downes 
and T. P. Blunt; “On points of Resemblance be¬ 
tween tho Suprarenal Bodies of tho Horse and Dog. 
and certain occasional Structures iu the Ovary.” by 
Dr. Creighton. 


Society of Antiquaries .—(Tk ursday, December 6.) 
C. S. Perceval, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. Mr. 
W T oodruff exhibited some specimens of Upchurch 
ware found near the River Medway.—31 r. Fergusou 
exhibited a small box containing fifteen silver weights 
for weighing gold coins, having on one side a copy of 
the device of tho coin with which, they were to bo 
used, and on the other tho arms of the place where 
they were made, and a maker's mark. Several 
of them were dated in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and bore the arms of Zealand. 
Others had tho arms of Portugal and Holland. 
—Mr. Willett contributed an account of the disco¬ 
veries of a Roman pottery-kiln near the Market 
Cross at Chichester, and of a Roman villa near the 
railway viaduct in the neighbourhood of Lewes.— 
Mr. J. G. Waller read a paper on tho death of 
Henry Brooke, the last Lord Cobhara, who was tried 
and convicted of treason at tho commencement of the 
reign of James I. The traditionary account is that 
he was liberated from the Tower, and died in great 
want at a house in the 3Iinories. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that he received an adequato allowance from 
Government, and his letters on the subject are still 
extant. The last of these letters, in July, 1618, is 
not written by his own hand, and the signature is 
nearly illegible, as ho was seriously ill at tho time. 
Soon after, he obtained leave to visit Bath for his 
health, but on his return he had a relapso at Hunger- 
ford, aud was brought back to London at the point of 
death. Whether he died in the Tower or not is un¬ 
certain, but the event happened on January 24, 1619, 
as appears by the warrant for the payment of his 
allowance. 

Chemical Society. —( Thursday , December 6.) 

The President in the Chair. Tho following papers 
wero read:—“On Gallium,” by \V. OJling. Tho 
properties of the new metal, as well as those of its 
chloride and sulphate, were described, and specimens 
wero exhibited. “ On Nitrification; a Report of Experi¬ 
ments conducted in the Rothamsted Laboratory,” by 
R. Warington. Sehloesing and 3Iiintz have shown 
that nitrification is due to the action of an organised 
ferment the action of which is suspended by chloro¬ 
form. The author fully confirms the above state¬ 
ment, and has proved that carbolic acid and bisul¬ 
phide of carbon also stop the action of the ferment; 
and, moreover, that darkness is essential for the pro¬ 
cess. The author has also succeeded in converting a 
dilute solution of ammonium chloride into a nitrate 
by seeding it with somo earth from a fairy-ring, and 
keeping it in the dark for three months. “ On Pot¬ 
able Waters,” by E. J. Mills. The author has investi¬ 
gated with great care the minute errors incidental to 
tho process of Frankland and Armstrong, suggests a 
new form of evaporator, and arrives at three natural 
constants or ratios of organic carbon to organic 
nitrogen in potable waters. “On some Derivatives 
of Allylaeetone.” by J. R. Crow. By tho action of 
sodium a secondary alcohol homologous with allyl 
alcohol was prepared ; its acetate ami dibromide were 
nho investigated. “ On a Fourth Jlothod for esti¬ 
mating Bismuth volumetrically,” by 31. 31. P. 3Iuir. 
The bismuth is precipitated as oxalate, the 
latter on boiling is converted into a basic oxalate, the 
precipitate is well washed, dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and the solution titrated with permanganato.— 

“ On the Gas of the Grotto del Cane,” by T. G. Young. 
This gas contains 61-71 per cent, of carbonic acid, 
the residual air having the composition : oxygen 20*25, 
nitrogen 7975.—“Note on Tctrabromide of Tin,” by 
T. Carnclly and L. T. O’Shea. This body was ob¬ 
tained as a colourless liquid, solidifying to a mass of 
colourless crystals. 


Philological Society. —( Friday , December 7.) 
The Rev. Dr. Richard 3Iorrts, Viee-Presideut, in 
the Chair. 3fr. Alexander J. Ellis read a paper on 
“ The Anglo-Cymric Score,” lately spoken of as “The 
Ancient British Numerals.” In 1870 he printed ono 
version in the Philological Transactions ; in Feb¬ 


ruary, 1874, he had laid twenty-five versions iu a 
proof before the Society, but did not print off, as he 
awaited further information. He now gave a minute 
examination of forty-four versions, including s'veu 
from America, usually attributed to the Indians. His 
examination tended to show that this was a r>al 
system of counting at least 200 or 300 years oU,u<*l 
for counting sheep; that it had fallen chiefly into 
nursery and school-boy use, and had been eraplov.d 
as a “counting-out;” that it was foreign to tho* 
who usod it; that 1, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20 were decidedly 
Welsh; that the formation of 16, 17, 18, 10, is 
1 and 15. 2 and 15, 3 and 15, 4 and 15, was comm .u 
to the Score and the Welsh language only, lb no¬ 
th c foundation was Welsh. The names for 2, 3. 0. 
7, 8. 9 were not Welsh; they formed generally 
systems of rhymes, 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 6 and 7, 8 aui 
9. whereas no Celtic numerals had rhymes. But tlie 
rhymes were all such as could be attributed t<> 
“ countings out; ” eight of which were examined, and 
shown to suggest many of the anomalous words, and 
the nature of the interpolations. There was no rca^ .n 
to suppose that this Score resuscitated the Am unt 
British Numerals. Its linguistic merit was its illus¬ 
tration ef the mutations of unwritten words in piss¬ 
ing from mouth to mouth, and the tenacity wiu 
which constructions clung, when materials altered.- 
A paper by M. Metivier, on “ Gallow ” (which he in¬ 
terpreted “ to dazzle ”) in King Lear , iii., 2, was then 
read by 3Ir. B. Dawson. 


FINE ART. 

Mycenae: a Narrative of Researches cel 

Discoveries at Mycenae and Tiryns. By 

Dr. Henry Schliemann. (London : John 

Murray, 1878.) 

The author of this book appears before the 
public under the disadvantage of having 
already announced bis discovery with con¬ 
siderable detail, with every exaggeration of 
phrase and with surely enough of applause. 
By “ persevering request,” however, he has 
obtained the novelty of a Preface by Mr. 
Gladstone, which will go far to furnish a 
new interest to this handsomely-published 
work. 

About the close of last year Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s excavations on the Acropolis of 
Mycenae laid bare five tombs which he 
believes to be those spoken of in ancient 
times as the sepulchre of Agamemnon and 
the victims -who shared his journey from 
Troy and his fate. Previously it had been 
thought that the sepulchre so spoken of 
was to be identified w T ith one of the so-called 
Treasuries of Mycenae, buildings the con¬ 
struction of which leaves, one would think, 
no doubt of their having been tombs. We 
are now asked to give up this belief because 
a certain number of bodies have been 
found on the Acropolis. There might have 
been some pretence for this had they been 
found within a massive structure, the 
aspect of which might have given rise to and 
maintained a tradition of its having been 
associated with some great person or per¬ 
sons of a legendary age. But they were 
found in mere holes in tho earth, some of 
them bent and squeezed to fit into what it had 
been thought would be their last resting- 
place. Neither tho quantity of gold orna¬ 
ments buried with them nor the paltry 
tomb-stones above them could either have 
suggested or maintained a tradition of their 
having been connected with Agamemnon. 
On the other hand, there are circumstances 
of great interest in connexion with these 
graves at Mycenae. In the first place, 
the mode of sepulture is the same as that 
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of the ancient cemetery at Hallstadt, in 
Austria, where also there were frequently 
found two or more skeletons in one grave, 
all with their heads at the east end and 
their feet at the west. In a number of cases 
the bodies had been bent and squeezed into 
the pit. There were also not a few instances 
of partial cremation; and altogether the 
parallel is the more striking since in the 
now tolerably extensive annals of excava¬ 
tions among Greek tombs there appears to 
be no similar evidence. Among the numer¬ 
ous objects of bronze yielded by the ceme¬ 
tery of Hallstadt is one (Von Sackcn, Das 
Grab/eld von Hallstadt, p. 9, fig. 8) orna¬ 
mented with a pattern obviously the same 
as that of the lozenge-shaped buttons from 
Mycenae (engraved pp. 258-9), which is 
the more remarkable since there is no ana¬ 
logy for it among classical antiquities. Very 
slightly varied aud enriched with enamel, it 
occurs among what are called Gallo-Roman 
remains. Then there is the peculiarly un- 
classical pattern, as if of 'a rope coiled in 
and out among balls placed at intervals, 
which appears to be the most frequent, and 
is certainly the most characteristic, of the 
patterns on the gold buttons from the graves 
at Mycenae. That also occurs on a bronze 
object from Hallstadt (Von Sacken, pi. 10, 
fig. 4), and in a slightly modified form it is 
given by Hildebrand (Bidrag till Spiinnets 
/tistoria, pi. 5, No. 21) on one of his typical 
specimens of Scandinavian fibulae. Again, 
it will be seen that, though both at Mycenae 
and Hallstadt there was considerable skill 
in working designs on flat surfaces, the 
moment the workman attempted to produce 
a figure in the round, whether of man or 
animal, the result, with an exception to be 
afterwards noticed, was simply hideous (e.g. 
Dr. Schliemann’s silver stag, p. 2-57). From 
all this one would be inclined to say that 
some Germanic tribe must have strayed to 
Mycenae, and on that theory it will seem 
no less than a whim of Fortnno that then- 
discoverer should be one of their own na¬ 
tionality. At what time this may have taken 
place is the main question, and unfortu¬ 
nately the antiquities from Hallstadt do 
not provide any definite assistance for 
the solution of it, all that is certain abont 
that, cemetery being that some at least of its 
graves are not earlier than Roman Imperial 
times. Others are undoubtedly much 
earlier, and show some acquaintance with 
Greek workmanship : as, for example, the 
design manifestly copied from a Greek vase 
of not later than the sixth century B.c. 
Even this date may be far from the earliest 
to which that cemetery reaches. 

We have said that at Mycenae there was 
considerable skill in working on flat sur¬ 
faces ; but this must be qualified so as to 
exclude the tombstones with sculptured 
reliefs, for which there appears to be no 
better comparison than the sculptured stones 
of Scotland, which, after long enjoying the 
reputation of an incalculable antiquity, are 
now more properly assigned to a period 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries, 
when local masons were set to reproduce 
designs from illustrated manuscripts bor¬ 
rowed from the monasteries. It will not be, 
or, I should say, it ought not to be denied 
that the men who executed so barbarously 


these reliefs at Mycenae were absolutely 
incapable of conceiving the designs of them 
in the first instance. The power of artistic 
conception may be mysterious enough, but it 
is not a thing which may break out any day 
among any race of men. On the contrary, it 
marches steadily along with the develop¬ 
ment and the decline of the other human 
gifts. The Mycenae sculptures are artistic 
in conception, and I do not see how the 
conclusion is to be avoided that the men 
who executed them must have had before 
their eyes designs peculiar to some highly 
advanced stage of art. A similar conclusion 
will be arrived at from another direction— 
viz., an examination of the large silver “ cow’s 
head ” with gold horns found in one of the 
tombs. It is a piece of sculptnre in the 
round, in a free and very highly developed 
style, with only the slightest signs of 
archaism. I have called this object a 
“cow’s head,” quoting from Dr. Schliemann, 
who, from his giving two full-page engrav¬ 
ings of it, aud reproducing it in silver and 
gold on the cover, may be supposed to 
attach very considerable importance to it. 
So he does, but less from its artistic than 
from its mythological value. He had 
prophesied that he would find at Mycenae 
cow-headed idols of the goddess Hera, aud 
in fulfilment of the prophecy he discovers 
what everyone but himself will see is the 
head of a bull! This perversity is charac¬ 
teristic of most of his opinions. But to 
return to the things themselves. 

Tho skeletons, with their barbaric accu¬ 
mulation of ornaments, bronze swords, and 
vessels of gold, lay thirty feet below the 
surface, and in digging down to that depth 
Dr. Schliemann obtained, among the ancient 
soil, a great quantity of fragments of pottery, 
and a number of engraved gems and rings, 
to which special attention should be directed. 
Going through such a depth one would have 
expected to find things of widely different 
periods, assuming tho ancient soil to have 
accumulated in the usual slow manner. But, 
except some few articles found in the first 
two or three feet of the diggings which 
obviously belong to later Greek times, the 
rest seem to be all of one period. This 
itself is strange, and raises a doubt whether 
in fact the ancient soil here heaped up had 
not been purposely collected from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where probably soil with much 
the same contents could be collected to¬ 
morrow. It has been pointed out by Mr. 
Newton, and it admits of no question, that 
many- of these fragments of painted vases are 
identical in pattern with a class of pottery— 
hitherto thought to be unique in its decora¬ 
tion—found in archaic tombs at Ialyssus, in 
Rhodes. A similarly striking resemblance 
exists, as he showed, between the engraved 
gems from this tomb, and gems found at 
Mycenae—in some cases (e.g., the three en¬ 
graved on page 174) within one of the graves, 
in other cases, elsewhere: as, for instance, 
those on page 112 from the Cyclopean house. 
As regards the latter it may be remarked that 
things obtained from the ruins of a house of 
which little more than the foundation walls 
exist need not be taken as having been left 
behind by the original tenants, but rather as 
having accumulated there in succeeding 
times. The onyx ring, therefore, "No. 175, 


cannot fairly be quoted, as Dr. Schliemann 
quotes it (p. 181), as evidence of the “ pre¬ 
tensions to luxury ” made by the inmates of 
that house. Its date must be determined 
apart altogether from the date of this build¬ 
ing. As to the gems found in one of the 
graves, the case is diflerent. If they were 
thrown in purposely with ancient soil, then 
they are older than the original and proper 
contents of the grave. Or if, as has been 
argued, certain articles among the original 
contents of the grave have been more or 
less rudely copied from shapes aud patterns 
of pottery identical in date with these gems, 
then, again, the gems (and the pottery) are 
obviously older than the things copied from 
them, unless we are to believe that the copy¬ 
ing was all the other way, and to assume 
that this style of decoration in pottery and 
of design in gem-engraving was a later and 
more perfect development of a style in use 
long before at Mycenae, if nowhere else. 
That view will, I think, be hard to maintain. 

It is scarcely possible to be precise about 
the age of this class of pottery and engraved 
gems from Mycenae, Ialyssus, and, as 
regards certain of the types of pottery, 
Cyprus. I venture to think that the parti¬ 
cular specimens here concerned need not be 
earlier than the sixth century b.c. I am 
free, on the other hand, to admit that the 
stylo according to which they have been 
executed may have been in use throughout 
a previous period of considerable duration. 
For that, however, the evidence must be 
veiy distinct, and must, as I think, combat 
the present theory that until almost 6U0 B.C. 
Greek art was, in the matter of style, under 
the dominant influence of Assyria, which 
influence does not appear among the articles 
in question so far as I can see. It is true 
that the sculpture on the Lion Gate at My¬ 
cenae presents the same design as that on 
one of the gems from Ialyssus, and on that 
account the two objects may be held to be 
coeval. But who after seeing a cast of the 
Mycenae lions will determine their date ? 
They used to be cited as examples of 
Assyrian influence, though with reservations, 
and probably these will increase rather than 
diminish. Again, it is not to be denied that 
the same sluggishness of line so remarkable 
in the spiral ornamentation of the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus recurs on the tombstones 
and other objects from the graves on the 
Acropolis. But whether that is enough to 
stamp them as of the same age as the 
“ Treasury ” will be hard to decide. Still 
harder to decide is the age of that building 
itself. As regards the class of engraved 
gems to which reference has been made, it 
may be remarked that whether found at My¬ 
cenae, Ialyssus, Crete, Melos, or Athens, they 
do not appear to present any close affinity to 
Assyrian work in the precious stones either in 
external form or in the subjects of the design. 
For whereas in Assyria the prevailing form 
was that of a cylinder, the gems from Greek 
soil are generally in the shape either of a 
disc pierced through the diameter, and 
thinned off at the sides, or of a bead 
pierced lengthwise, and also thinned off at 
the sides. The subjects are mostly repre¬ 
sentations of common animals, such as the 
bull, deer, and goat; fantastic animals, such 
as Pegasus; fantastic combinations of 
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animals ; and more rarely tho human figure 
associated with animals. In some cases the 
design—as, for instance, of a bull with his 
head forced round to the side, so as to get as 
much of him as possible on to the surface of 
the gems—reminds one of early Greek coin¬ 
age ; while most of these gems seem to have 
as much the mark of Greek individuality as 
have the early Greek coins, than which it 
seems scarcely possible that they could be 
older. 

It should be remembered that wo know 
nothingof Mycenae in historical times except 
that it must have had something of a fight¬ 
ing population before its fall in n.c. 4G8. It 
furnished no name of distinction in any field 
of civilisation. We should remember also 
that hitherto excavations on classic soil 
have been made chiefly on sites long and 
well known to ancient history, and that 
results obtained from such sources cannot 
be expected to prepare us for everything 
that may be found in outlying places which 
did not share in the progress of the great 
cities. 

It need scarcely be said that it has been 
necessary to pass over many points in Dr. 
Schliemann’s book which the reader will find 
interesting, and often also instructive as to 
the amount of confusion which it is possible 
to import into what may be called a plain 
argument. The case as put by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in his Preface could not be stated, 
much less argued upon, without consider¬ 
able space, the want of which is, perhaps, 
the less to be regretted since it will be con¬ 
trary to past experience if‘there are not a 
thousand critics for and against his conclu¬ 
sions. I cannot, however, close without 
calling attention to the “ marvellous signet¬ 
ring ” engraved on page 354. Marvellous 
it indeed is, to come from Greek soil, and 
utterly hideous in execution and details. 
Not so the arrangement and grouping ; that 
is artistically conceived, and we may be 
quite sure that the person who conceived 
the design was not the person who carried 
it out. What distance of time there may 
have been between them is a question for 
time to solve. A. S. Murray. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Formerly artists were employed to illustrate 
the text of authors, hut latterly it has become the 
custom to require authors to illustrate the pictures. 
This is evidently the case with the four grand 
volumes lying before us, in none of which are the 
illustrations new, although it is only fair to say 
that the charge of having been often repeated 
cannot be brought against them. 

To speak first of Mr. Eorbes-Robertson's com¬ 
prehensive volume of art-biographv,* with its 
abundant and excellent illustrations from the 
Histoire des Peintres. This is a book which may 
well lav claim, not to the mere passing purpose of 
a gift-book, but to a permanent place in the library, 
as a magnificent work of reference pleasanter at 
alleveuts to learn from than the usual dry text-books, 
and not less accurate than many of them in regard 
to dates and facts, luaceuracies of course occur, 
and the writer's claim to having consulted and 
utilised “all tho recognised authorities on Art, 
British and Continental,” is scarcely borne out bv 
many of his statements, which merely repeat 


* The Great Painters o f Christendom, from Cimahue 
to Wilkie. By John Forbos-Rohertson, (Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin.) 
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exploded errors. For instance, had he consulted 
Mr. Heath Wilson's recent Life of Michelangelo, 
he would have seen that that author completely 
demolishes Vasari's astounding story with regard 
to the painting of the Sistine Chapel—which, 
indeed, had been doubted by other historians— 
and conclusively proves that this work occu¬ 
pied Michelangelo four years and five months 
instead of the twenty months which Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson still assigns as the time of 
this truly “ stupendous ” labour. The fable 
concerning Michelangelo’s sudden dismissal of his 
Florentine assistants must also be given up. Nor 
has I)r. Thausing's learned work on Diirer been 
profitably studied. Indeed, even Dtirer's English 
biographers, though frequently quoted, can only 
have been slightly read, or Ilans Frey would 
scarcely have been spoken of as “ a singer and 
player on the harp,” or the great picture painted 
by Dtirer while in Venice as being “ either a 
Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew or a Coronation of 
the Virgin, when it is now universally admitted 
to have been the beautiful Feast of Rose-garlamls 
at Prague. The German school altogether, in 
fact, is very imperfectly treated, only two great 
names—Diirer and Holbein—finding place in it. 
Surely Schongauer and Lucas Cranach might have 
been included. But in spite of many such errors 
of omission and commission—errors which in 
popular all-embracing books such as this it is next 
to impossible to avoid —The Great Painters of 
Christendom is a work full of information, and differs 
from most compilations of its kind by really 
containing much original observation and criti¬ 
cism, not merely a cut-and-dried collection of 
other men’s opinions. 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, devoting himself to the 
study of a single artist,* and him an artist of 
strictly limited aim, has chosen a much less ex¬ 
tensive field for his labours, but one which he has 
worked with such loving care that it has 
yielded abundant fruits. His history of the art- 
iife of Sir Edwin Landseer, illustrated by, or 
illustrating (it is difficult to know which to say), 
a remarkably interesting collection of Studies and 
Sketches originally published in the Art Journal, 
is a valuable contribution to art literature, which 
will be likely to assist future biographers materi¬ 
ally in tho preparation of an adequate biography 
of this popular English artist. Mr. Monkhouse 
does not attempt to give any personal history, but 
confines himself solely to tracing the gradual 
growth of the artist's powers from the time when, 
as a curly-haired boy of eight, he drew from 
nature the two sheep given as the first illustration 
in the book to the period of consummate mastery 
revealed perhaps even more clearly in some of 
these rough sketches than in his finished 
paintings. 

Nor is it merely this gradual perfecting in skill 
and dexterity of hand that is pointed out by Mr. 
Monkhouse; but with true insight ho traces 
also the mental development of the artist, the 
various influences brought to bear upon his art, 
and even the very changes of his mood ns reflected 
in his work, so that we actually find in these 
Studies what is rightly termed a history of the art- 
life of their author. 

In the other volume devoted to Landseer,t in 
which we are given a number of Art Journal 
engravings from his pictures, Mr. Monkhouse in 
an Introductory Essay again expounds “ the 
character of Landseer as seen in his work.” 

“ Running throughout it from beginning to end,” 
he writes, “ we see the same threads. . . . Not only 
was thero no attempt at finesse or mystery in his 
work, but a straightforward plainness which is very 
unusual. lie painted what he saw and what he 
thought without any attempt at concealment of facts 


* The Studies of Sir I id uin Landseer, Illustrated 
hy Stitches. With a History of his Art Life. By 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. (Virtue.) 

t Pictures hy Sir Kdicin Landseer, R.A. A new 
Series: with Descriptions by W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
(Virtue.) 


—for be never painted a fact' of which he »-.? 
ashamed ; without any involution of thought, bemuse 
his thought was always clear; without any vaguerit« 
of sentiment, because his sentiment was always telly 
understood and true. ... He had no subtlety, 
either of heart or mind; all was simple, nuble, tail 
frank.” 

The art-life of Turner affords a much more 
complicated study. Here there was much that 
was neither “simple, noble, nor frank.” Mr. 
James Dnfforne * does not profess to have pene¬ 
trated into its splendid mysteries, but has «t 
forth the facts of the artist's outer life with suffi¬ 
cient clearness and interest in a pleasant bin- 
graphv, which will no doubt help, as he modestiv 
hopes, in “ disclosing a little of that which lie* 
more immediately on the surface of Turner's art ' 
to minds which have not hitherto been aware of 
it. Turner’s works, as is well known, lend them¬ 
selves remarkably well to reproduction bv means 
of steel engraving; and the riches of this kind 
ottered in this sumptuous volume are both abund¬ 
ant and of good execution, serving as pleasant 
reminiscences to thoso who know and love Tur¬ 
ner’s works, and as fair indications of their beauty 
to those who are not acquainted with them. 

Mary M. Heaton. 


THE WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE. 

The winter exhibition of this association opened 
to the public on December 10; it presents littb- 
for special remark, though enough for moderate— 
decidedly moderate—approval. 

The most salient performance—we will not say 
absolutely the best—is no doubt the St. George if 
Mr. Gregory. We hardly understand the artist'! 
oint of view in this half-figure. St. George is 
abited in plate-armour of the fifteenth century, 
his hands clasped over his cross-hilted sword; aud 
so far the treatment appears to be merely of the 
traditionary chivalrous type. The face, however, 
does not correspond. It is not that of a valiant 
knight, nor yet of a rapt devotee ; it is a hard- 
featured modern face of a man of worn but endur¬ 
ing constitution, getting on towards middle iife. 
the mouth and chin grimed with a stubbly blue 
beard : one might suppose the personage to be a 
Radical shoemaker, or an artisan of the Lutheran 
period, bitten with reforming zeal, and hot from 
construing the Bible in a dillerent sense from his 
neighbours. The patron saint of Eugland was in 
reality, as we remember our Gibbon, an Arid 
army-contractor, concerned more especially with 
bacon : “ bis employment was mean, he rendered 
it infamous: ” and he passed through various 
grades of intrigue and fraud to an archbishopric. 
While it is manifest that Mr. Gregory has not 
really intended to represent St. George from the 
Gibbonian rather than the legendary standpoint,we 
think that, nevertheless, the facial type which be has 
selected is quite as suggestive of the grasping 
adventurer who speculated in the flesh of swine 
and the souls of men as of the martial saint ol the 
Martyrology. The execution is of Mr. Gregory s 
usual order of vigour. A Study by this artist 
(]!)!)) of a blonde and stalwart young man 
smoking a curve-stemmed pipe will be interesting 
to all visitors who happen to know that it pour- 
trays the painter himself. There is another and 
larger Study (tt'25) by another very forcible and 
skilful artist, Mr. Herkomer, which wifi also be 
recognised by many as representing a painter— 
not Mr. Herkomer himself, but one of the leading 
spirits among our younger landscapists. It is :l 
strong decisive piece of work, a marked likeness 
within its limits of execution as a sketch; yet 
somewhat deficient, we think, as not going further 
in suggestiveness than it does in actual present¬ 
ment. It hardly makes us feel what a sketch ol 
the finest calibre certainly should make us feel— 
that there is more in the sitter’s head, and in the 


* The Works of J. M. W. Turner. R.A. With a 
Biographical Sketch and Critical and Descnpou 
Notts. By James D.itl'orne. (Virtue.) 
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designer's perception of it, than this method of 
treatment elicits. Among various other contri¬ 
butions by Mr. llerkomer we may mention the 
two large heads named A Peasant. and A Hunter. 
The faces here—the former with only a scanty 
moustache, the latter with a full beard—are of 
much the same type, and may perchance even be 
studied from one model, and in each there is that 
peculiar crimping of the eyes which becomes a 
permanent characteristic in people who are con¬ 
stantly about in sun and wind. The variations iu 
the heads are, however, as noticeable us the resem¬ 
blances, and are all in right keeping for the respec¬ 
tive personages : for instance, the far keener and 
more condensed eve-glanceof the hunter than of the 
peasant. "With Mr. Gregory and Mr. llerkomer we 
should link Mr. Small as a very leading contributor: 
but his painting of The Wreck is not a novelty,being 
the same composition which appeared recently ms 
a large oil-picture in the Royal Academy. Fourth 
in the first rank we incline to place Mr. T. Walter 
Wilson, whose two Dutch subjects, Home Again 
and Defending the Bridge, are extremely agree¬ 
able, and worked out with that steady desire to 
do justice to the various constituents of Ilia 
subject which bewrays a painter not simply bent 
upon producing something “ shoppy '' and market¬ 
able, but imbued with a real sense of his artistic 
opportunities, and the demands they make upon 
him. In the former of these pictures the owner 
of a fishing-smack has come hick in a golden 
evening to his comfortable home, after an absence 
probably of a few days: his wife is sweeping the 
tloor, his little girl clatters forward iu her sabots, 
his meagre old mother and cosily-seated father, 
lighting a pipe after tea, observe his entrance. 
The second composition shows four small Hol¬ 
landers by the side of a canal which divides the 
green polders and is crossed by a plank. A 
wooden shoe has been extemporised into a boat: 
and a boy is lighting a lucifer to fire olf a toy 
cannon and ruble the phlegmatic calm of the 
sea-craft. There is humour here, without any 
tendency to caricature or the itch to be “ funny " 
—humour, and good-humour to boot. 

Mr. Linton is not so conspicuous as usual. 
Still his Flag of Truce —n mounted cavalier hear¬ 
ing the white tlag, time about tho date of the 
Thirty Years' War—is a very careful, precise, 
and covetable piece of costume-painting, to rate it 
at its lowest: the total ollect would be much more 
satisfactory were the horse's head included within 
the space. Hesitation, a female whole-length by the 
same painter, is good in expression, which pervades 
the posture of the entire figure ns well as the 
face: the latter is somewhat peculiar, and so, in 
a more marked degree, is the garb, yellow robe 
and bulky red sash. Mr. C. Green sends a pleasant 
contribution in The Children's Fancy Ball, Design 
for the Christmas Number of the “ Graphic :a 
long procession of juveniles, big and small, plump 
and slim, filing off towards the ball-room or the 
supper-room, in costumes of ample variety. The 
execution is very neat, clear, and unembarrassed : 
the visages are a little too uniform in type—yet 
not wanting in diversity of the play of expression 
—and the very obvious point of making the 
partners ill-matched as regards height is repeated 
too frequently, till it rather palls on tho eve and 
the sense of what is diverting in incongruity. 
The Last of the Old Squires, by Mr. Gow, is a 
subject well chosen, and realised with taste end 
simplicity : the village - gossips reading, with 
varied emotions of retrospection and perturbation, 
tho printed bills of sale which, afhxed to the 
towering door-posts of the great house of their 
vicinity, announce the downfall and dispersion of 
an ancient stock rooted in all the local memories 
nnd habitudes. Miss Gow is not far behind her 
brother in good keeping and elficient handling: 
witness her Convalescent —a little girl in bed with 
her doll, her hand lightly and kindly held by an 
elder sister who reads to her. 

To these we may add—Oattermole, Prepared, 
pikemen of the sixteenth century receiving a 


charge of cavalry; Carter, A Highland Lassie-. 
Bale, The Cure ; Clausen, Landing Beat, Island 
of Markon, and Evening, Holland ; Ward, The 
Inn at Dinun, a brilliantly-lighted little interior, 
with two female figures; Staniland, A Young 
Lady of Properties—i.e., a small girl who has 
donned a long trailing skirt, and sports a fan ; 
M rs. Murray, Mulg Seedi ben All Sitting for his 
Portrait, amusingly grotesque; Towneley Green, 
The Drawing-Master-, Tenniel, Tightening the 
Grip, Original Sketch for a “ Punch” Cartoon-, 
Holloway (here we come to the landscapes, which 
do not comprise any work of very peculiar pro¬ 
minence), Evening at Bnranu, Italy, and Sunset 
at Satulsend ; Israels, A Peasant’s Home ; Wyld, 
Arch of Titus-, Hine, On the Thames, near 
Graveseiul. Perhaps the only landscape which 
secures a separate uiche in the recollection, and 
lingers there with more than ordinary charm, is 
that by Mr. Aumonier, “ Before the daylight, 
deepens into night." The red-roofed houses run 
in a cramped yet straggling line up a hollow of 
the grassy sea-cliff; fishing-nets are lying out to 
dry, or are being hauled in ; geese return home¬ 
wards; a great mass of cumulus-cloud, while 
warmed into sunset-glow, dominates the scene, 
which closes into the harmony of du-k, soft and 
airy. AV. M. Rossetti. 


ASTiurrriEs discovered at cniusi, and 
OTHER EXCAVATIONS. 

Tilt: archaeological treasures of Italy have recently 
been increased by a magnificent monument of 
Etruscan art, in the shape of a sarcophagus in 
terra-cotta, recently discovered at Chiusi by .Signor 
Pietro Bouci Gasuccini. 

The sarcophagus of Chiusi differs from that of 
Cornoto in its ornamentation and its cover. Instead 
of a simple pointed roof, we have the usual couch, 
on which reclines a young woman, almost life- 
size, brightly painted in colours that have lost 
none of their freshness. She leans with her left 
elbow on two pillows, nnd with the other hand 
raises the veil which covers her lead and descends 
upon her breast. She is dressed in a double tuuic 
gathered-in at the waist by a knotted and em¬ 
broidered girdle, and closed at the throat by a 
golden clasp in tho shape of a winged Gorgon. A 
golden crown ornaments her hair ; round her throat 
is a necklet composed of small amphorae : in her 
ears are gold pendants ; and golden armlets clasp 
her naked arras. Her left hand, adorned with live 
rings, holds the patera of the eternal banquet, and 
from under her long skirt appears a little foot im¬ 
prisoned in an exquisite jewelled sandal. 

The coffin, which has the form of a base sup¬ 
porting the beautiful simulacrum, shows, in relief, 
live Ionic pilasters, and between these are two 
expanded rosettes and two paterae. With tho 
skeleton was found a Roman as uncialis, without 
tho name of tho triumvir monetarius. This coin 
is most valuable as enabling us to fix approxi¬ 
mately the date of the monument. It is a fact 
that the asses unciales were struck in Rome in 
the year 637 of the city, and lasted until the lex 
Papiria in 065, while from 003 they were struck 
but rarely, and always bore tho name of the mint- 
masters. Near the sarcophagus were several silver 
objects—such as a small vase, a small patera, a 
comb, bodkins for the hair, various small plates 
of different sizes, and a pair of pincers for pulling 
out hairs. Beside these were two little ivory 
amphorae for unguents, a bronze vase, and some 
small crystal balls. 

The buried girl whose effigy we see upon the 
cover was a Seiana, as we learn from an inscrip¬ 
tion engraved on the border of the sarcoph igus 
and repeated on the plaster. Some savants have 
maintained that the inscriptions commemorate two 
individuals, of whom one—the husband—desired 
to be bnried beside the beloved partner of the 
brightest days of his life. But this idea is opposed, 
first of all, by the fact that the urn contained 
only one skeleton; and next by tho consideration 


thnt the inscription on the border was hidden by 
the plaster employed in closing the cover, thus 
rendering necessary a new inscription, which was 
painted in red on tho stucco itself. Over and 
above its artistic value, the sarcophagus is in¬ 
teresting also from the fact, as it appears to me 
to be, that the first inscription was impressed 
on the sarcophagus while still wet, with moveable 
types. Nor would this be the first example of 
such knowledge existing among the ancients. 
In his beautiful work, Inscriptions ceramiques dc 
Grice (p. 45), the learned M. Albert Dumont has 
treated the subject exhaustively; and for the 
present it vvill be sufficient to siv that we have 
now an additional instance. 

The place in which the sarcophagus was dis¬ 
covered is called La Martiuella. It is a hill to the 
north-west of the town, and distant from it two 
kilometres. I went there a few days after the ex¬ 
cavation, and was able to examine the open tombs 
nnd tho objects collected from them. One of the 
tombs, merely painted, had been already despoiled, 
and consequently nothing was to be found in it; 
but the others were full of sarcophagi and of 
small urns. I here was nothing remarkable about 
the construction of tho tombs, which were the 
usual square chambers, excavated in the soft 
stone, and approached by the usual road flanked 
by the loculi, as in the other tombs at Oliiusi. 
These loculi, known in the neighbourhood by the 
name of nierhiotti, are appendages of the prin¬ 
cipal tomb. Instead of a door they have tiles bear¬ 
ing inscriptions which reproduce externally tho 
names engraved orpaintedon theurnswithin. Many 
of the tiles have been collected, but not those, 
unfortunately, which revealed the name of tho 
fair Seiana, whose body did not find a place in 
the principal chamber of the tomb, but was buried 
in the loculus nearest to the entrance on the left 
side of the road. Inside the large chamber was a 
sarcophagus and cover, originally broken and 
mended with lead. Like the rest, it was deco¬ 
rated with paintings, so effaced, however, that it 
was impossible even to make out the inscription 
traced on the edge with ft brush. The remaining 
three loculi contained small urns in Cetona stone 
(Cetona is the name of a hill in the neighbour¬ 
hood), and a sarcophagus in terra-cotta, bearing 
on the cover a female figure as large as life, 
and enveloped completely in a winding-sheet. 
But not one of the many urns and sarcophagi 
thus found is equal in beauty to that of Seiana, 
which may fairly be regarded as one of the most 
beautiful monuments of Etruscan art which has 
yet come down to us. 

The sarcophagus in question is, as I write, in 
Rome. The Minister of Public Instruction, 
Signor Coppino, who has opportunely ordered it 
to be bought, would do well to have it exhibited 
for some time in some museum in Rome, so that 
it might be admired and studied by the learned 
and the artistic of the capital, before being trans¬ 
ported, as is apparently intended, to Florence. 

This discovery, though the most important, 
was not, however, the only one recently made in 
the territory of Chiusi. Tho last Report addressed 
to the members of the Aceademia dei Lincei by 
the Director-General of Museums and Excava¬ 
tions speaks particularly of a tomb in the shape of 
a well, discovered at Poggio alia Sala, on the 
road from Chiusi to Ohiangiano. These well- 
shaped tombs are extremely ancient, and, ns 
their name shows, they consist of a circular well, 
inside which is deposited a great bronze vase of 
beaten plates united by nails. In the bottom of 
the great vase is placed a seat, and on the seat 
the cinerary urn (canojms). 

The tomb of Poggio alia Sala, which I went to 
see when it was first discovered, had certain un¬ 
usual characteristics that would lead one to attri¬ 
bute to it a not very remote date. Instead of the 
usual great vase there was a small sepulchral 
chamber approached by a narrow path. Opposite 
the entrance was a bronze seat, similar to those 
in use in many places at the present d.av, on 
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■which rested the urn containing the bones and 
ashes. This must have been covered with a linen 
cloth, embroidered probably in gold, for the woof 
of the tissue was visible on the oxy diced surface 
of the vase and of the chair, and fragments were 
also apparent of extremely thin gold leaf. On 
the ground among the ashes were amulets. On 
each side of the seat were vases of bronze and of 
terra-cotta of different shapes, and of no artistic 
value; and on the walls of the entrance were 
suspended shields. 

I need not dwell on other less important dis¬ 
coveries made in the field belonging to Giovanni 
Corso; in that of Palazzuolo, in the district of 
Boschetto ; in the Crown lands of Fonte Rosella 
—where antiquities both Roman and Etruscan 
were brought to light. These continual excava¬ 
tions are less useful for purposes of study than 
they might he if the town of Chiusi contained a 
museum in proportion to its archaeological im¬ 
portance. 

The sad story of wholesale spoliation seemed to 
have come to an end when the Casuccini collec¬ 
tion was sold and transported to the museum at 
Palermo; and a new era in the study of the anti¬ 
quities of Chiusi appeared to have dawned in 
1871, when the municipal authorities decided to 
found a local museum under the direction of a 
special commission. It was really touching to 
see the citizens throng to offer objects for the 
nascent museum, after the municipality had voted 
a sum beyond their means for the acquisition of 
antiquities belonging to the heirs of the late 
bishop and to other private collectors. In a very 
short time the two ground-lloor rooms of the 
Palazzo Casuccini were too small for the quantity 
of objects brought into them, and a Government 
grant was applied for to obtain a more fitting locale. 
But intestine feuds soon quenched this gener¬ 
ous ardour. The antiquities have remained— 
some heaped up in cabinets in the municipal 
halls, some packed in a magazine where it is im¬ 
possible to move a step among the quantity of urns, 
tiles, and fragments of every kind. The cloister 
of the former convent of S. Francisco has a share 
of the objects, and the rest remain in the two rooms 
of the Palazzo Casuccini, where the damp is so 
great that the urns peel and fall to pieces. I do 
not know whether the Municipality continues its 
annual grant; but this I do know, that it is use¬ 
less to acquire objects which cannot be properly 
cared for, and that a lovo for the antiquities of 
one’s country is of no avail when it does no more 
than wrest them from those who can both pre¬ 
serve them and use them for purposes of study. 
Chiusi should possess an energetic syndic who 
would do for it what has been done for the anti¬ 
quities of Corneto by the Cavaliere Luigi Dasti, 
who has every reason to be proud of his work in 
having, in a short time, formed a municipal 
museum to which every day makes some addition. 

Of the excavations of Corneto, recommenced 
in the middle of October, I will speak another 
time. On some future occasion I will also inform 
you of the discoveries made in the district of the 
ancient Corfinium, and in other parts of Italy; 
and I will call particular attention to the Roman 
Theatre recently excavated at Nervi, near Venti¬ 
miglia.* 

Here, in Rome, a great number of people are 
continually attracted outside the Porta del Popolo, 
where one of the large towers at the side of the 
entrance has been demolished, and the discovery 
is daily made of new masses of marble once belong¬ 
ing to stupendous monuments, and afterwards used 
for mere building material. The monument from 
which the greatest quantity was taken must have 
been that of Lucius Nonius Asprenatus, of which 
it would seem that a great part may now be re¬ 
constructed. The remains of inscriptions and of 
ornaments belonging to it have been found, as 
well as some fine bas-reliefs representing a 
tjuadriga, almost of natural size. Among the 


* Seo Academy, Novombor 17, p. 480. 
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objects used for filling up the tower, and now 
found, is a Venus broken to pieces. 

In other parts of the city the usual discoveries 
continue to be made; and the Government has 
resumed the excavations near the Porta Maggiore, 
in the area adjoining the famous columhax-ium of 
the Statiiii, of which the inscriptions, bought by 
the Minister Coppino, have been recently classified 
in the Museo Ivircheriano. F. Barnabei. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A photograph has been taken from the painting 
of ran hv Luca Signorelli, in the Berlin Gallery, 
to be distributed to members of the Mantegna 
Society ; non-members can obtain copies (at cost- 
price) from Messrs. Dulau and Co., of Soho 
Square. 

Mr. Hamilton P. MacOarthy has had on 
view at his studio, No. 105 Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, a life-sized clay model of a group, 
Bums ami Highland Mary, which he is to execute 
in marble for a Scottish gentleman. The plough¬ 
man-poet, half-rising from one knee, is speaking 
with appealing and caressing fervour to the rustic 
beauty, who, with a frank smile ofaffection, makes 
no pretence at coyness or indifference. The group 
holds well together, the costumes are pleasantly 
treated and come well for sculptural use, and the 
expressions and actions are direct and spontaneous. 
The figure of Burns, especially the head and 
shoulders, strikes us, however, as somewhat too 
large in comparison with Mary. 

Tire proprietors of the Portfolio have taken a 
bold step, but one which will, we have no doubt, 
be justified by its commercial success, in commis¬ 
sioning from Mr. Whistler what wo understand 
to be a retouch of his famous plate of Billingsgate 
{Boats at a Mooring ')—one of the few plates 
among the many forming the work of this erratic 
but original artist which command admiration 
alike from those who have nothing hut praise for 
the whole of Mr. Whistler's works, and those who 
do not in regarding them wholly abrogate the 
critical function. It is not a little curious, and 
not a little indicative, perhaps, of the individu¬ 
ality of Mr. Whistler, that one of his most poetic, 
perhaps his most entirely satisfactory invention 
should be connected with a name and a locality to 
most of us so entirely prosaic as that of Billings¬ 
gate ; hut it is at least certain that in the theme 
here chosen the artist has reached a rhythmic 
arrangement of line which is of very peculiar and 
exceptional beauty. We speak of course of the 
cluster of boats, many-masted and manv-roped, 
which are moored together; and just as this por¬ 
tion of the etching is poetical and delicate, so the 
part that shows the buildings of Billingsgate is 
substantial, firm and strong. The work is 
throughout of a very high order—the print one of 
enduring interest. A limited number of proofs 
on Japanese paper has been struck from the 
plate, previous to its undergoing publication in 
the usual course in the pages of the magazine; 
and these proofs appear to be printed with especial 
care, and are certainly drawn from the plate while 
it is in irreproachable condition. We hear that 
Mr. Whistler superintended the printing. 

Tire death of Mr. Sidney Smirke, R.A., which 
took place on Saturday, at the age of seventy- 
seven, removes one of the last survivors of the old 
school of English architects. Contemporary with 
Nash and Soan in his early life, he saw the rise 
of the great Gothic movement under Pugin and 
his followers, but was never drawn into it. Like 
everybody else, he imitated the mediaeval styles 
in his ecclesiastical buildings—indeed, public pre¬ 
judice would not have allowed him to do other¬ 
wise—hut all his more spontaneous works derive 
their inspiration from the classic models of Greece 
and Italy. Mr. Smirke was a member of the 
Royal Academy, where he was for some years 
Professor of Architecture. He was also Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 


and the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
had received the gold medal of the Institute, 
which is the highest compliment they can give to 
a member of the profession. His best-known 
works are the Carlton and Conservative Club¬ 
houses, and the alteration of that part of Bur¬ 
lington House which is occupied by the Royal 
Academy. 

The removal of the mound of earth and dihrit 
to the east of the Railway Station on the Esqui- 
lino at Rome has lately disclosed a magnificent 
piece of the ancient walls of the time of the 
Kings. It is to be hoped that this splendid frag¬ 
ment, which cannot be less than thirty feet high, 
will be preserved. Built against it were found 
the walls and other remains of handsome houses, 
probably of the period of Augustus. 

Mr. Claude Phillips writes:— 

“ I observe that in your notice this week of the 
exhibition of drawings at the Grosvenor Gallery the 
magnificent finished study by Leonardo da Vinci 
(lent by the Earl of Warwick) for a head in the 
picture of St. Anne, and the Virgin in the Louvre is 
described as ‘ the study for the head of St. Anne 
herself’in that picture. The drawing is, I believe, 
also so described in the Catalogue. It is, however, 
clear that the study is one for the head of the Virgin 
seated on the kneos of St. Anno, and this is proved 
by the position and expression of the face, which is in 
the finished picture bont. down and inclined towards 
the infant Saviour in the right-hand corner of the 
picture. Reference to the picture itself in the Louvre, 
or to the original cartoon by Leonardo in the pos¬ 
session of the Royal Academy would, I think, con¬ 
clusively prove the incorrectness of the present 
description.’’ 

The famous Swiss landscape-painter, Francois 
Diday, who died at Geneva on the 29th ult., was 
bora in the same city in 1812, studied landscape¬ 
painting in France, and then returned home. As 
the teacher of Calame and Guignor he was the 
pioneer of the new manner of treating Alpine 
landscape, and the founder of that Genevan 
school for which Calame won a worldwide re¬ 
nown. Diday himself preferred the stormy as¬ 
pects of nature in the high mountain districts, 
although he has left some quiet idyllic pictures, 
the motive of which was usually taken from the 
neighbourhood of the Lake of Geneva. He used 
to send all his works to the Paris Salon, and in 
1842 received the distinction of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Among his friends Diday 
went by the name of the “ Genevan Salvator 
Rosa.” 

The Art Exhibition of Dresden this year does 
not seem to have been any more remarkable than 
that of the Berlin Academy, which is generally 
admitted to have been very poor. German art, 
indeed, seems to have stagnated somewhat 
of late, and even German critics- cannot find 
ground for any sincere laudation. Everywhere a 
meritorious endeavour is seen to prevail; but at 
scarcely any of the exhibitions has there been 
more than mediocre attainment. Domestic genre 
both of the sentimental and mildly humorous 
description floods German exhibitions, just as it 
did our English shows some years ago, to the 
almost entire exclusion of historic or poetic sub¬ 
jects. Even when these are chosen they 
generally treated in yenre-like style. Nor has 
landscape yet risen in Germany as it has done in 
England to any great significance. In ail the 
German exhibitions this year there does not seem 
to have been one truly great landscape. German 
attempts at religious art, also, too often only 
reproduce the sensational and theatrical effects of 
Gabriel Max, so that with all its high talk and 
earnest endeavour it is to be feared that German 
art has still much to learn and much to forget 
before it can take the lead, as it aspires to do, on 
the Continent. This year, at all events, has not 
brought it any nearer into rivalry with the Fren.h 
school. 

In our notice of the Water-Colour Society last 
week we inadvertently misnamed a painting 
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which (as we observed) “ may be understood to 
represent the close of autumn.' 1 We culled it “ Mr. 
ILale's Siudi/ fur a Drawing ’’ (No. lot)); whereas 
it is in reality Mr. Marsh's November, u Sketch 
(No. 140). 

The two delightful German legends of “ The 
Beautiful Melusina” and “The Seven Havens,' 1 
illustrated by Moritz volt Schwiud, have been 
brought out this year in magnificent form ns 
costly gift-books, by Paul Nell', of Stuttgart. 

Tut; Natural History of Art (Naturyeschichle 
tier Kuusl) is the title of a new work on the 
philosophy of art by Otto Busch. Many striking 
and original views, founded to a great extent oil 
Darwin's theory, are put forth in it. 

An instructive work, entitled The Domnin of 
Photography ((tesrnimdyi bit t dr* Lichtdrueks ), 
by l’rof. llusnik, has lately been published as the 
twenty-second volume of Hartleben's Technical 
and Chemical Library. It all'ords practical in¬ 
formation concerning all the numerous modes of 
photographic printing now in use. 

A Moxoait.vcil on the etched work of the two 
Cuualetti—that is to say, Antonio Canale and 
Bernardo Belutto—has been prepared by Herr 
lludolj.li Meyer, of Dresden, and wiil be published 
at the beginning of next year. 

A second issue of the great German publica¬ 
tion Die Klussikrr dir Mnlerei is announced by 
the firm of Paul Neff, of .Stuttgart. This edition, 
like the former one, will be comnleted in thirty- 
four folio numbers, each containing two large 
photographic plates. 

Die Kunst fiir Alio is another publication by 
the same firm, which is now coming out in 
monthly numbers. It deals not only with paint¬ 
ing, but with etching, copper-engraving, and 
wood-engraving: and oilers numerous reproduc¬ 
tions of all the greatest masters in these arts from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 

The last number of If Art is almost entirely 
devoted to Benvenuto Cellini. It contains a 
biographical sketch by Bene Menard, more correct 
perhaps, but not nearly so amusing as Cellini's 
own delightfully naive and egotistic account of 
himself: and numerous reproductions of his 
works, especially of his exquisite little statues of 
heathen divinities. 

A moxvment to the memory of Felix ]>uban, 
one of the most distinguished of French archi¬ 
tects, is to be set up, at the public cost, in the Flco'.e 
des Beaux-Arts. The bust of Duban has been 
executed by M. Guillaume, the director of the 
School, and is spoken of as an excellent likeness. 

An archaeological discovery has just been made 
in Italy of a subterranean city near Manfrcdonia, 
at the foot of the Monte Gargano, in Puglia. 
A temple of Diana was first discovered ; then a 
portico, about 35 feet long, with columns and 
capitals ; and, lastly, a necropolis of 10,000 square 
yards. A number of inscriptions have been brought 
to light, and sent to the museum at Naples. The 
yt city discovered is the ancient Sipontum, spoken 
of bv Strabo, Livy, and Polybius, which was 
swallowed up in an earthquake. The houses were 
above 20 feet below 7 the level of the soil. The 
Italian Government have taken the necessary pre¬ 
cautions to continue the excavations on a large 
scale. Every day new discoveries are made; and 
a monument was lately found which was erected 
in honour of Pouipev after his victory over the 
pirates, and a large quantity of gold and brass 
money. 

The Rev. C. G. Biittner, of the Rhenish Mis¬ 
sion, has made a very interesting' discovery of 
Bushman paintings near lAmeib, in Datum.aland, 
far away from the part of the country now in¬ 
habited by the Bushmen, lie found two series 
of paintings in red ochre on neighbouring clitls of 
the Erongo mountains : in one case mi overhang¬ 
ing rock has preserved them from damage, and 
has also preserved traces of a shining white trans- 
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parent varnish, which Mr. Biittner thinks may 
have been a preparation of milk. The paintings, 
ns usual, represent the figures of men and animals, 
the latter including giralfes, zebras, springboks, 
i jackals, ostriches, and a nondescript beast which 
looks like a horse. The human figures represent 
Bushmen and Hottentots; perhaps, also, the 
llereros with their peculiar mode of dressing the 
hair. Must of the figures are naked and armed 
with bows and arrows. Borne carry a curious 
instrument like a short whip with two thongs. 
One of the paintings represents a cba=e after 
springboks, and in this the figures iu the back¬ 
ground are of smaller size than those in front—an 
interesting example of perspective. Otherwise 
J the dill'ertmt groups seem to have little relation to 
' one another. Dr. Biittner's discovery confirms the 
belief that the Bushmen have been driven south- 
! ward, and adds another proof of their skill as 
draughtsmen. The painting's are of the sumo 
kind as those pictured by Dr. Fritschl in his work 
on the natives of South Africa. 

Ox the Llltli lilt, and following days were sold 
: the works of art of the late M. Meyers. Among 

■ the most important, were—A reliquary, formed of 
four arched plaques of copper, champlevb enamel, 

i representing the four evangelists, school of 
! Cologne of the thirteenth Century, 1,720 fr.; an 
' applique of copper repous-e and champleve enamel, 
four inches high by live wide, representing a 
i knicht in armour riding at full gallop a horse 
richly caparisoned, French work of the thirteenth 
century, 1 ,5l'0 fr.; large line enamelled cross of 
1 copper, on gold ground, Rhenish school of the 
thirteenth Century, 2@!5() fr.; two laige carved oak 
panels, one repre-enting three personages with the 
i arms and costumes of the fifteenth century, under 
| Gothic arches, part of a series illustrating the 
history of (Jh trlemngno and his paladins, from the 
Abbey of Naarih-n : the other represents the Dutch 
lion, with heraldic birds, 4,000 fr.; small group 
in box-wood, with S. Catherine, 455 fr.; an oval 
seal of carved ivory, 4TU fr.; a Catl'agiolo dish, 
with two busts, 500 fr.; a kettle for water, of 
copper, tunned of a lion standing; the handle, in 
the form of a lizard, unites the back of the head 
to the crupper of the animal; twelfth century, 
710 fr.; twenty panes of painted glass, 1,500 (r. 
The whole proceeds of the sale amounted to 
1 4S,201 fr. 

The fine stained-glass windows in the choir of 
St. l.orenz, at Niiruberg, dating from the fifteenth 
century, are known to all who have visited that 
richly-decorated old church. Most persons will 
have remarked also that one of these windows 
contains only plain glass, the old painted one 
having- been knocked away by some clergyman in 
the last century who desired light more than 
decorative effect. This sacrifice is to be regretted, 
but it w ill probably be a much worse error to set 

■ up, as it is now proposed to do, a brand-new 
! painted window, in rivalry with the old ones, 
| which will probably kill with its crude colours 

their rich soft tints. Far better, surely, plain 
! glass ami the light of heaven than a glorification 
f of the Empire and Kaiser Wilhelm, executed in 
j a Munich manufactory from l’rof. Wanderer's 
design. The nineteenth century, it is to be 
j feared, is fast invading even Niiruberg. 

i Ax important collection of documents relating 
I to the history of Rubens has recently been made 
I known as existing in the Brussels Library among 
tho so-calied Records of the Dukes of Burgundy, 

I from whence the Yicomto do Laborde derived 
I so much information. These documents were 
| written, it would appear, in 1771, “ by the hand 
1 of l'Tanyois Mols,"’ having been copied by him 
| from various sources, ehietly consisting of family 
j papers and personal writings, the originals of 
1 which have long since disappeared. Of course, 
i until these documents, which are contained in 
fifteen volumes folio, are examined, it is impossible 
to sav how far their contents may justify the 
; title assigned to them— Itecueil dc pieces authen- 


tif/lies taut sur P.-P. Huberts et ses outrages que sur 
d mitres artistes dr I'ccolejlamande —but one can¬ 
not help hoping that here may be found another 
source of information regarding the Netherland 
schools of painting-, upon which so much new 
light has been thrown of late years by the re¬ 
searches of several art-historians. Tho city of 
Antwerp has recently appointed a committee to 
prepare and publish an exhaustive Rubens biblio¬ 
graphy, including all administrative documents, 
family papers, letters to or from Rubens, papers 
referring to his diplomatic missions, even contem¬ 
porary biographies of other men whose lives throw 
light upon his—everything, in short, that may 
serve future biographers ns a foundation for their 
studies. This new material will no doubt find a 
fitting place in this vast work. 


g* v4a-v’ 


THE STAGE. 

MM. Meiluac and IIalevy's Iai Cigalc, now per¬ 
forming at the Theatre des Variolas, has been 
adapted for the English stage by Mr. llolliugsliead 
and produced at the Gaiety Theatre. The piece 
presents no novel feature either in story or inci¬ 
dents ; but the old theme of the foundling reclaimed 
by her well-to-do friends, and shocking them by 
the habits she has contracted among old associates, 
is skilfully bundled, the old materials are in¬ 
geniously combined, and the authors have fur¬ 
nished the dialogue with many amusing allusions. 
The pathetic element in the French piece, of which 
something has been heard, is not very manifest in 
the English play, but Miss Barren's performance 
of the •' Grasshopper "•—the girl who has been a star 
performer among - acrobats," and who cannot forget 
her previous occupation—is full of spirit and 
humour. 

Mr. Toole returns to London on Monday next, 
and will make his appearance that evening at tho 
Globe Theatre in three farces. 

Tiie title given by the adaptors to the English 
version of M. Bullion's Dora is Pluck Mad. The 
comedy will be produced at the l’rince of Wales's 
Theatre in January. 

The new drama by MM. Denncrv and Cormon, 
at the Atubigu Comique, entitled Vne Cause 
Celihre, appears to have achieved considerable suc¬ 
cess. It is a romantic play of tho class of Les 
Deux Orpheiines, by the same authors. We under¬ 
stand that the l ight of adaptation has been acquired 
by Mr. Meyer, and that a version is already iu 
preparation for our stage. 

The only censorship which was exercised 
over Jleruaui on the occasion of its recent re¬ 
production at the I h eat re Fran^ais is the sup¬ 
pression of the “ J’y suis ’’ uttered by Don Carlos 
on hearing of his election as Emperor. Whether 
this was done in order to spare the suggestion of 
the second half of a now famous aphorism, we 
cannot tell. The parterre, however, knew their 
Victor Hugo too well to be baulked in this 
fashion, and mocking cries of “ J'y suis ” greeted 
the Imperial ears. Otherwise the audience, 
which included on the first night MM. Gambetta., 
Girurdin, Jules Simon, Leon Bay, Jules Grevy, 
and most of the other Republican notabilities, 
were silent and respectful, indulging in none of 
those clamorous outbursts which signalised the 
production of Hernani in ]Bk!0 and lt-oiS. Even 
the deafening cries of “ Vive l'Allomagne” in the 
last scene of the fourth act could not move so 
well-bred an audience to any sign of emotion. 


MUSIC. 

IIeri; Wilui:i.mj was the special attraction of 
last Saturday 's concert at the Crystal Palace. Tho 
great violinist's repertoire is in general compara¬ 
tively so limited that it was pleasant to find him 
on this occasion introducing a novelty in Rail's 
violin concerto iu B minor, Op. 101, which ha3 
not before been heard in England. As a com¬ 
poser Rati' is as unequal ns he is prolific; the con- 
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certo is certainly not a work likely to enhance his 
reputation here. The construction is clever; but 
the themes are uninteresting in the first two 
movements, and trivial in the finale. The solo 
part was, of course, magnificently played ; though 
Herr Wilhelmj seems at times to sacrifice every¬ 
thing to the production of a grand tone. In this 
respect and in purity of intonation he is probably 
unequalled ; but his playing seldom goes to the 
heart like Joachim's: it is more astonishing, but 
less sympathetic. Beethoven’s symphony in F 
was admirably rendered by the orchestra, Mr. 
Manns's tempo in the much-debated third move¬ 
ment (the minuet) being, in our opinion, most 
judicious. A novelty of the concert was Liszt's 
brilliant and effective arrangement for orchestra 
of his fourth “ Rhapsodic Hongroise.” A new 
vocalist, Mdme. Matilda Savertal, made her first 
appearance on this occasion. She has a powerful 
voice, ot good quality, and she sings with genuine 
feeling; a slight tendency at times to force her 
voice may have been due to nervousness. The 
other vocalist of the concert was Signor Foli. 
This afternoon the last concert before Christmas 
will take place, when a new sacred cantata, Ileze- 
kiah, by Mr. J. L. Hatton, will be performed for 
the first time. 

There were no novelties at the last Monday 
Popular Concert. Mr. Charles Halid played 
Schubert's fantasia in C, Op. 15 (the “ Wan¬ 
derer” Fantasia); Mdme. Norman Neruda gave 
Rust's violin sonata in D minor; and the pro¬ 
gramme also included Beethoven's variations for 
piano, violin, and violoncello on “Ieh bin der 
Schneider Kakadu,” and Mozart’s quartett in C 
major. 

Prof. Macfarren's Joseph was performed, for 
the first time in London, by the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, on Tuesday evening. The 
solo parts were sustained by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherriugton, Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, and the 
London Vocal Union; Mr. Barnby conducted. 
Further acquaintance with the oratorio confirms 
the opinion expressed after hearing it on its pro¬ 
duction at Leeds, that it is certainly the best of 
the three oratorios which its composer has at 
present written. The large number of soloists 
required for it and the difficulty of some parts of 
the music may prevent its being very frequently 
heard; but it will, none the less, we think, take 
its place as a valuable addition to our standard 
English music. 

Cimarosa's Matrimonio Ser/reto was produced 
at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday afternoon. 
The English adaptation is by Mr. W. Grist. We 
hope to speak of the work and its performance in 
detail next week. 

Tub Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral 
Society will give its first concert for the present 
season this evening, under the direction of Mr. 
George Mount. A special feature of the programme 
will be a symphony by Kalliwoda, a composer of 
whom (in this country at least) little beyond the 
name is known. 

Mr. George Fox has just published “ Carols 
for Christmas-Tide, set to Music for Little Singers ” 
(Novello. Ewer and Co.). The selection of words 
is mostly excellent; and many of Mr. Fox's melo¬ 
dies are such as children will easily sing, and will 
like ; but the harmony is bv no means free from 
blemishes, which is, we consider, a cause for re¬ 
gret, the more so as the mistakes we have noticed 
appear, at. least in many cases, to be the result of 
iuadverteuce. 

Signor Lauro Rossi, Director of the Conser¬ 
vatoire of Naples, has invited all piauists of fame 
to compose a pianoforte piece dedicated to the 
memory of Bellini. The various pieces will be 
published in mi album, to be called Omagyio dei 
pianisti a Bellini. Up to the present, twelve 
pianists have accepted the invitation, among them 
lians von Billow. The profits arising from the 


sale of this album are to go towards ft monu¬ 
ment of Bellini. 

A new four-act opera, '/.ilia, by M. Caspar 
Villate, has been produced at the Theiitre-Italien, 
Paris. The composer is a native of Cuba, and has 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire. The work was 
well received, but is somewhat severely criticised 
in the current number of the Beene ct Gazette 
Musirale. 

M. Camille Saint-Sal ns's “opera biblique ” 
Samson et Dalibi was produced on the 2nd iust. 
at Weimar, with great success, under the direction 
of Ilerr Eduard Lassen. 

The dispute referred to in last, week's Music 
Notes as to the production of M. Gounod's l’oly- 
enete. has, it appears, been settled for the present; 
the publishers, in order not to hinder the repre¬ 
sentation of the opera, have decided to send a 
score to the director, but intend to take legal pro¬ 
ceedings against the composer to recover the 
aiuouut which they consider due to them. 

Gounod's Cinq Mars, in its modified form, has 
been performed at Lyons, and most favourably 
received. 

At a recent Concert Populaire in Paris, Schu¬ 
mann’s quintett in K Hat was played by M. Theo¬ 
dore Ritter and all the strings of the orchestra. 
Surely this is the reductio ad absvrdum of the 
modern fashion of performing chamber composi¬ 
tions as orchestral music. A more ridiculous 
caricature than that likely to result when a pianist 
is accompanied by fifty or sixty instruments instead 
of four can hardly be conceived. 

TnE death is announced from Paris of Alex¬ 
andre Francois Debain, the head of the well- 
known firm of harmonium and piano manufac¬ 
turers. M. Debain was 07 years of age. 

It is proposed to build a new concert-hall at 
Leipzig, as the Gewandhaus has long been found 
inadequate to the musical requirements of tho 
town. The new hall is to accommodate an 
audience of at least 2,000 ; and it is intended to 
use it for orchestral concerts, wdiilo the chamber 
concerts will still be given in the Gewandhaus. 
The estimated cost is about 000,000 marks 
(45,000/.). 

Messrs. Breitkopf and II artel have issued 
a prospectus of a cheap series of musical publica¬ 
tions, under the title of “ Volks-ausgabe.” Judg¬ 
ing from the list of works already announced, the 
undertaking is likely to prove a formidable rival 
to the well-known and deservedly popular “ Peters 
Editions.” 

The Musikalisches ll'ochcnblatt states that Max 
Bruch has been commissioned to compose for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1879 a large work for 
solos, chorus, and orchestra. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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By R. Pnttner, A. and O. Achcnhaeh, A. Iiaur, C. F. Deiker, 
W. Pie', G. Franz. F. Keller, I.. Knniis, Hitter, G. Schonleber, 
C. Scheureu, Th. S.-hutz. W. Simmler, B. Vautior, Th. Weber, 
R. Jordan, L. Will roe ler, and others. 

fruper royal 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, 21. 12*. Gd. 


THE ARTS OP THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Missus. Bickers and Fox have purchased of Messrs. 
Chapman and H all the entire stock and copyrights of La- 
* roix's well-known works on the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
Periods; also the magti ticent volume on the Eighteenth 
Century. 

LACROIX.—The ARTS of the MIDDLE 

AGISS, and during the RENAISSANCE PERIOD. First 
Scries, 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 400 Engravings on 
Wood. Royal Svo, cloth extra, leather back, If. 11*. Gd. 

LAC R0IX.—MILITARY and RELIGIOUS 

IdFE in the MIDDLE ALES, and at the Period of the 
Renaissance, 14 Chromo-Lithographs and 400 Engravings 
on Wood. Royal Svo, cloth extra, leather back, 1/. 11*. Gif. 

LACROIX.—MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and 

DRESS DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 15 Chromo- 
Idthographic Prints and 4<H) Engravings on Wood. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt, leather back, 1/. 11*. 6 d. 

LACROIX.—THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 

TL’RY : Its Institutions, Customs, and Continues. France, 
17i»0-17S9. 21 Cliromo-Lithographs and 351 Wood Engra¬ 
vings. Imperial Svo, elegantly bound in cloth, leather back, 
1 /. 11 *. 6 d. 

Just Publish kd. 

SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the 

MIDDLE AGES, and at the Period of the Renaissance. By 
Paul Lacroix. With 13 Coloured Illustrations and 400 
Wood Engravings, imperial 8vo, uniform with the ubove, 
If. 11*. Gd. 

*,* This Volume completes the Series. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES; 

Travels in Central India, and in the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Bengal. By Loris Rot ssKLi-rr. Carefully Revised and 
Edited by Lieut.-i'olonel C. Buckle, and containing 316 
Illustrations an 1 6 Maps, folio, cloth gilt, If. 11*. Gd. (pub. 
3/. 3*.). 

*,* Bickers and Son have purchased the entire stock and 
copyright of this magnificent work on India, and now offer it 
for the lirst time at half the original published price. 

ROME: ANCIENT and MODERN, by 

FRANCIS WHY. Largo 4 to. with 346 large Engravings on 
Wood, by the most celebrated French ArtL-ts, and an Intro¬ 
duction by W. W. Story. Author of “ ltoba ili Roma.” Ele- 
gautly bound in cloth, 25*. (pub. '21. '2s.) 


BICKERS & SON’S NEW 7s. 6d. STANDARD 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

In demy 8vo, cloth elegant, full gilt sides and edges. 

DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. 

Elegantly printed on fine paper, with Twelve Plates, re¬ 
produced, in permanent Woodbury ty po, from the Boydcll 
Gallery. 

LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 

Beautifully printed, with Twelve Illustrations from the 
celebrated Boy dell Gallery. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. With 

Twelve Illnstratlons by Wes tall, Plans of the Battles, and 
Facsimiles of his Writing. 

FORSTER’S LIFE of GOLDSMITH. With 

Portrait, and Forty Woodcuts after Stanfield, Macli.se, 
Leech, Doyle, and Hamcrton. 


Bickers & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR 
FROM THE MADDING CROWD." 

BELGRAVIA, for January 1878, 

will contain the First Chapters of a New Novel, 
entitled THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE, by 
'THOMAS HARDY, Author of *• Far from the 
Madding Crowd." Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
This Number will also contain a COMPLETE 
STORY by WILKIE COLLINS, aitittcd THE 
DUEL IN HERNE WOOD, and the Continuation 
of Mr. JAMES PaYN'S POPULAR STORY, 
BY PROXY. With an Illustration. 

MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

The GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 

ZINE, for January 1878, will cattain the First 
Chapters of a New Story, entitled ROY'S WIFE, 
by G. J. WIIYTE-MEL VILLE, Author of ” The 
Gladiators ,” Jpc. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
And an important article on “ THE TERMS OF 
PEACE," by E. A. FREEMAN. _ 

MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21*. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. 

I>y E. LYNN LINTON, 

Author of “ Patricia KombaJl,” Ac. 

With 12 Illustrations by Hknry French and J. Lawson. 

NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, with Illustration*, 21*. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. Author of “ Dear lauly Disdain,” Ac. 
With 12 Illustration* by Artiiur Horn INK. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustration*, 7*. Gd. 

THE MAID OF NORWAY:. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

By A. MUNCH. 

Translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. ROBERT BIRKBECK. 
With Pen-and-ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, 5*. 

LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN; 

and PRINCE DOR US. Carefully reprinted from the unique 
copies recently discovered. 

Square Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

NORTH ITALIAN POLK. By Mrs. 

J. COMYNS CARR. With Illustrations drawn by Randolph 
Caldecott. 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
In a few days, crown Svo, cloth extra, V*. 

PROSE AND VERSE, 

HUMOROUS, SATIRICAL, AND SENTIMENTAL, BY 
THOMAS MOORE. 

With Suppressed Passage* from the Memoirs of Lord Byron, chiefly 
from the Author** Manuscript, and all h therto 
Incditcd and Uncollected. 

With Notes and Preface by RICHARD HEllNE SHEPHERD. 


EXAMPLES of CONTEMPORARY 

ART. Etchings from Representative \Voik« by Living English 
and Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Note*, by J. COMYNS 
CARR. Folio, cloth extra, 31*. Gd. 

THE ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. 

R. HAWEIS, Author of ** Clmuccr for Children. ’’ With Coloured 
Frontispiece and nearly 100 illustrations by the Author. Square 
Svo cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, la*. &/. 

SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 

TO WRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Wulter J. Morgan. 
Cloth gilt, 10*. Gd. 

MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 

NOMY. By RICIIARI) A. PROCTOR. Author of* Other World* 
than Ours.'’ Demy Kvo, cloth extra, 12*. Gd. 

THOREAU: His Life and Aims. A 

Study. By II. A. PAGE. Small Svo. with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6*. 
CHEAP EDITION OF TAINF/S ENGLISH LITER \TURE. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA¬ 
TURE. By If. A. TAINE. Translated from th. French by II. 
VAN LAUN. 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth extra, :a<. 

CHEAP EDITION OF “THE NEW REPUBLIC ” 

The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 

Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. By W. II. 
MALLOCK. New and Cheaper Edition, crow u svo.cloth extra,Gx. 

CHEAP EDITION OF GUI DA'S NEW NOVEL. 

ARIADNE. By Ouida. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra (uniform with the other Volumes of the Series), 5*. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, f>*. 

The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. By 

the Author of “ The Dark Colleen.” New and Cheaper Edition. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W, 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

WINTER EXHIBITION. 


gUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

B O N U 8. 

The Policy-holders are informed that the Division of the Profit*, 
which accrued during the five year* cuded at Midsummer last, wib be 
declared in Juuuary next, iu soon tu the necessary caku.aliom are 
completed. 

The present is a favourable period for effecting new As.*nram*e», in 
reference to the next following quinquennial divi.-ioii at MiiLmnir.ci, 
18*2. J. G. PRIESTLEY. Actuary. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN with an EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the Old 
Masters, and Water Colour Drawings by deceased Artists of tho British School. 

ADMISSION Is. SEASON TICKETS FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 

“ S A N I T A S.” 

THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 

{PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 

NON-rOISOXOUS. SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 

“SANITAS” has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on Clothing, Furniture, 
Carpeting, &e. It is the best Preservative of all matters liable to Fermentation and Decomposition. 
SANITAS” U the only Preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever. Scarle t Fever. Hay Fever, Fout-and-Mouth, 
and all Infectious Diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest Medical authorities. 

“SANITAS” is tlie best and most Agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where Noxious, Infectious, 
or Bad-smelling Emanations exist. Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 

PAMPHLET, with fall particulars, Testimonials, Ac., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS” COMPANY’S 

OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

“ SANITAS” is an excellent Purifier of the Breath, used as a Mouth Wash in the Morning, or after Smoking, Sic., and is, a3 a 
Toilet preparation, without parallel. 

To lie had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company’s Works, Letchford's Buildings. Three Colt Lane, 
Bethnal Green. London, E. PricesBottles, first quality only. Is., 1$. Gd., 2s. (id. Per Gallon—First Quality, 20$.; Second 
-Quality, 10$.; Third Quality, 5$. Toilet Sanitos,” per bottle, 2s. C</. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 

IF 1 IR/ "Z" ’ S G O G O -A-, 

In |-lb. and |-lb. packets. (Tenth International Medal Awarded.) 

The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is pre¬ 
pared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice descriptions. 
Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry's Caracas Cocoa,” to distinguish it from other 
varieties. “ A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 

FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


PILOSAGINE 

FOR WHISKERS, Md L y .S:t“fd" f r cr3 ’ 
post free ixi'any'-address. MOUSTACHES, AND 

Registered j PILOSAGINE } Trade Mark. BALDNESS. 

“The many genuine Testimonials given Messrs. Wright Si Co., of Hull, prove their Pilosagine to be efficacious and bond fide 
in its work.”— Radcliffe Observer. 

Sent by Post, securely packed, free from observation, for 20, 30, 00, or 132 Stamps, by 
the Sole Inventors and Manufacturers, 

WRIGHT & CO., Wright Street, Hull. 


INDIGESTION ! INDIGESTION !! 

WHY SUFFER from this Painful Malady when you can immediately be Cured by using 

COLEMAN’S 

PREPARATIONS OF PURE PEPSINE ? 

Greatly recommended by the highest Medical Authorities. Sold in Bottle* as Wine at 2$. Gd. and 5s. Lozenges, 1$. Gd. and 
2$. Cd., Powder iu bottle*, at 2f. Gd. and 4*. each, and Pills in Bottles, 1$. and 2$. Gd. each. Sold by all Chemists. 2$. Gd. bottle of 
Wine sent free by the manufacturers for 50 stamps ; 1$. Gd. bottle of Lozenges for 18 stamps; 2s. Gd. bottle of Powder for 30 
stamps; and 1$. bottle of Pills lor l 'i stamps. The Pills are strongly recommended. 

Sole Manufacturers—COLEMAN & CO., 20 Budge Row, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


E agle insurance company. 

79 PALL MAI.L. 

FOR LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1907. 


Net Premiums and lute rest.XJ’rf.AH 

Accumulated Fund'* .£hHO>M 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more thuu .. .. 


Report*. Protpectunes, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 
any of the Company'!* Veent*. post tree. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 


P IKEN1X FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Stbeut 

and CHARING CROSS. LONDON.-Established 17s*. 


Prompt nml Liberal Loss Settlement*. 

Ineurimce* ettccted iu ail parts of the world. 

fGEORGE WM. LOVELL. 


Secretaries, 


(JOHN J. BKuO.Mi 1LLD. 


4e POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST hf SINGI.K PAYMENTS, cOTericg 
1, 5,10, or 20 year#, or the WHOLE LIl-H. 


■PI nnn ^ Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured.for a 
djl.UUU Sini'la Pnvmenfc nf the Whole Life. 


Annual Premium, 12a. 5 years, £1 11s. Other Amounts 

and Periods in proinirtiun. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

By Uuiform Annual Premiums, from 5s. up to £4, irrespec¬ 
tive of occupation. 

Participation iu Profits without Liability. 

RAILWAY AND GENERAL ACCIDENT GO., LIMITED. 

The Right Hon. Lord K1XGSALE, Chairman. 

42 POULTRY. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms of the above Company free 
on application to Mr. W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 

For over 30 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 

Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, aud Indigestion; 

and as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions.ladies, 
children, and infant*. 

DINNEFORD & CO., 

174 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON: and of oil Cbemiitl 
throughout the world. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations qf 

LEA $ PERRINS' SAUCE , 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

LEA A PERRINS have adopted 

A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature, thus :— 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 

WORCESTERS LI IR E SA UCE , 


and without which none t$ genuine. 

SaT Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester : 
Crosse A Blackwell, London; and Export OR men gen frail j. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every 
Complaint.’’— Shakespmre. 

VICKERS’ 


AUTILAOTIG 

Is the only known Effectual Remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 

Sold by Chemists, in Bottles, Is. lid., 2s. 9d„ I 
4s. 0d., and Us. 

Depot— CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, j 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


WYMAN & SONS, 

I PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 

BOOKBINDERS, AND STATIONERS. 

I BOOKWORK PRINTING Wyman Jt SON'S arc prejnred to for- 

j ward lNur,rsivr: E ST III ATI'S to Authors and Publishers l'or the Com- 
Pi.ktk Production ol their Works, bound ready for iwue to the 
Public. 

NEWSPAPERS and PERTODICAT.*—AsPrinters of many of the 

lea'li'.iir Publications ot the day, Wyman & Sons have had Inrjrc and 
varied experience in the requirementsof Periodical literature,and have 
every facility for the Printing land Publishing, if desired) of Newspapers 
and Magazines in the l>est style, with promptitude and at moderate 
charges. Estimates forwarded. 

STATIONERY DEPARTMENT_A large and well-selected Sup- 

f ily uf Stationery of every description, and Office Fittiuc*. kept always 
n Stock. Wymnu'i “ Dictionary of Stationery " forwarded for twelve 
■tam|»s. 

LINCOLN’S INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS 
Nos. 74,75, and 91 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


COLEMAN’S 

PHOSPHORUS, QUININE, & PEPSINE 


PILLS, 

c a wonderful effect in restoring SrnKVGTtl, especially 
ility sets in from overwork and anxiety, or lroui WQ 
r cause.— Phosphorus soothes the Brain; Quinin 
ies Appetite ; and I\ psiue (one of the ^ ^ 


nf f ill' nwl 




Sold ill Bodies. Is. 9d.itnd Is. 6d. toch.lv all Chrnlds. or « A 
free on receipt of 33 or 54 stamps, by the Munu m . aaurc » 

COLEMAN « CO., 

SO BUDGE SOW, CABH0H STREET, EC. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1877. 

No. 20-1, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century. 

From the Papers (a.d. 1670-1680) of 

Christopher JeafTreson, of Dulliugham 

House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John 

Cordy JeafTreson. In Two Volumes. 

(London : Hurst & Blackett, 1878.) 

The materials of this work have been 
gathered from a manuscript volume, still 
preserved, wherein are entered all letters 
written to friends and business correspon¬ 
dents during some ten or eleven years of his 
life by the “ Young Squire ” named as 
above. Christopher JeafTreson, born in 1080, 
the son of Colonel John JeafTreson, of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, seems to have inherited 
a fair estate in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, 
besides large plantations in the West Indies. 
These latter possessions needing closer at¬ 
tention than an owner living in England 
eonld give, a voyage to St. Kitt’s was un¬ 
dertaken by him in early life, and led to his 
settlement there for about five years, during 
which he worked hard as a planter and 
merchant, and also took an active part in 
the polities of the colony. Much of the cor¬ 
respondence brought to light in these volumes 
relates to affairs, both private and public, in 
the West Indies; but, though these have a 
special value as illustrating the early history 
of colonisation, the ordinary reader will turn 
more readily to the pages written from 
London, after Christopher's return to Eng¬ 
land iu September, 1082. 

Mr, JeafTreson has anticipated much of 
the usual duty of a reviewer of such a work 
as this by a pleasantly-written Preface of 
upwards of 100 pages, in which the chief 
matters of interest in the original letters are 
placed in due order and sequence, with all 
necessary explanatory additions of a local 
and personal kind. Ho leaves little, there¬ 
fore, to a gleaner in the same field, and we 
must content ourselves with a few pickings 
here and there from the London letters, 
which throw light on the social and political 
life of the closing years of Charles II.’s reign 
and the beginning of that of his successor. 

One or two of the earlier letters have much 
to say on the unsettled state of European 
affairs. Of England JeafTreson writes:—“The 
whole credit of the nation is dwindling. 
It is feared the Chamber of London will never 
recover its credit.” This was in Februarv, 
1082 3, when JeafTreson reports to his 
friends of St. Christopher’s that one Temple, 
a banker in Lombard Street, had “ shut up 
shop,” and that many more bankers were 
in the same condition, though they still kept 
open doors. The cause of Temple’s mis¬ 
fortune is alleged to be the outrageous con¬ 


duct of Lord Mnlgrave, who was so eager 
in his demands for the twelve or fifteen 
thousand pounds lodged by him in the bank 
that not only the neighbours but also the 
creditors were put on the alert. Some 
readers, curious in this period, will recog¬ 
nise in Lord Mulgrave the future T)nko of 
Buckinghamshire, “ one of the most beautiful 
proso writers and greatest poets of this 
age ” . (according to his biographer), the 
noble author npon whom Horace Walpole is 
so severe. Later in the same year we are told 
that, in consequence of the failing condition 
of the Chamber of London, the Lord Mayor’s 
show on land was as mean as the year 
before, though Sir Henry Tnlse managed to 
cut a good figure on the river. In a letter 
dated June 30, 1084—that is, some eight 
months before the death of Charles—the 
following reference to the succeeding king 
is noteworthy :— 

“ On Thursday last the Duke of York headed 
the artillerymen, aud, as he marched in great 
state on a managed horse, in a courteous but 
princely manner saluted the people, who were 
numerous, and whose huzzas and acclamations 
bespoke him the darling of the people. - ’ 

In October of this year we bear of Mr. 
Goodman, the player, being indicted for 
hiring a doctor to poison the Dukes of 
Grafton and Northumberland, among other 
persons of quality. This doctor, who, it is 
hinted, was kept by the Duchess of Cleve¬ 
land, was very tine and talked boldly, but 
Chief Justice Jeffreys was very sharp npon 
him, told him he must not “huff” the 
Court, and soon retnrned him to Newgate. 

The manner in which Christopher Jeaffre- 
son refers to the death of Charles II. is a 
remarkable illustration of the loyalty of 
Charles’s subjects ; he writes :— 

“ In retoume of the news you sent me, I can 
write you such bad news as is usually so swift of 
flight, that before this comes to your hands, it 
will probably so far have lost the quality of news, 
that it will be only a memento, to renew vour 
sorrows, for the great loss of our most Gracious 
King, who has been suddainlv snatch't from his 
unworthy people. I saw his Majestie on Sunday 
night, the first of February, as well as ever to my 
thinking; and the next morning, the flvst news I 
heard was that he was dead : but he came to himself 
actam. and after languishing four days, on Friday 
morning he chainged his earthly crowu (as we 
hope) for a better. For he made good use of that 
short time ; the bishops olten praying beside him, 
and his expressions being very good. King Janies 
lias given gracious assurances to the people that 
the Church of England shall be preserved and 
protected. - ’ 

A long account of Monmouth’s execution 
is sent by the writer to a relative in the 
country. JeafTreson was not himself an eye¬ 
witness, but he writes : “ All people (that I 
can meet with) that saw him dye, say lie 
carried himself very evenly without the least 
show of concern.” His account is important 
as helping to confirm the generally accepted 
narrative of the event to be fonnd in Mac¬ 
aulay’s pages. Another well-known episode 
in the short but eventful reign of James is 
thus briefly glanced at:— 

“ Madam Sydlev is made Countess of Dorches¬ 
ter ; but the Queen will not bo satisfied, unless 
she depart the kingdom, or be stript of her 
allowance. The priests are very angry at her, for 
she is a kind of a Protestant, and there is a great 
feud between the flesh and the spirit.” 


One of the latest references in this corre¬ 
spondence is to the camp on Honnslow 
Heath, where the poor men are described as 
suffering much from the cold and extreme 
wet, though the time of year was June. 
“ But, however their bodies fare, there is 
great care taken for their souls. There are 
Priests and Levites. Mass for one party, 
and Common Prayer for another.” 

Of less important, but equally interesting, 
matter there is no lack in these letters. We 
read of the duel at Newmarket between the 
linen-draper and the vintner, showing the 
fine sense of honour existing among trades¬ 
men of the day as well as among their 
betters ; the narrow escape which episcopal 
Winchester had of becoming a second New¬ 
market, when the first was bnrnt down, 
Charles having intended to build a stately 
house and rnn bis races there, not only be¬ 
cause the fire had driven him out of New¬ 
market, but also because the countrymen 
round about showed no proper appreciation 
of royalty, for they destroyed his game and 
treated his guards and attendants with 
marked incivility; the famous Frost Fair 
on the Thames, 1683-4, which “ drew great 
crowds of all sorts, sexes, and ages of people 
npon the ice.” It was better walking 
there than in the streets, and better for the 
coaches too, which plied from the Temple to 
Westminster Bridge for sixpence. These 
novelties, the writer adds, pleased the 
“mobils” and kept such in warm exercise 
as wanted both fire and employment. The 
great fire at the house of Lord Powys—pro¬ 
bably that now known as Newcastle House, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—when so many 
“rich jewels, much plate and money, and 
noble furniture, with a rare collection of 
pictures, were destroyed,” a loss estimated 
at 30,0001. to 40,000/., an enormous sum in 
those days ; the quarrel among the Wilt¬ 
shire gentlemen at the Globe Tavern in Fleet 
Street, when one Sir William Estcourt was 
“ unhandsomely murdered ; ” a very strange 
description of some forty convicts, shipped by 
JeafTreson to St. Christopher’s for plantation 
purposes, who as they went down to the 
water-side, notwithstanding a guard of 
about thirty men, snatched away hats, peri¬ 
wigs, &c., from several people whose enri- 
osity drew them into the crowd ; and the 
sudden fall of the Bull Inn in the Strand, 
near the new Exchange, at six of the clock 
in the morning, killing ten or twelve people 
who were sleeping there. 

These letters, on the whole, are fairly 
entitled to the praise which the editor claims 
for them. While they exhibit in a graphic 
manner the amusements and trivial excite¬ 
ments of London society, they give us at the 
same time unexaggerated details of more 
momentous public events, and afford many 
notable particulars of the deviations of Euro¬ 
pean politics. J. J. Cartwright. 


Bulgaria before the IFur, during Seven Years' 
Experience of European Turkey and its 
Inhabitants. By H. C. Barkley, Civil 
Engineer,Author of “Between the Danube 
and the Black Sea.” * (London : John 
Murray, 1877.) 

We have here another witness whose evi- 


* See Academy, December 30, 1876. 
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dence may help us in coming to a just con¬ 
clusion with respect to the characters and 
capacities of two of the three parties in the 
present war—the attacked Turks, and the 
protected Bulgarians. Our author’s ex¬ 
periences were gained in the only really 
Turkish part of Bulgaria, or, indeed, of 
Europe. The Varna-Rustcbuk railway 
runs right across what any ethnographi¬ 
cal map of Turkey in Europe will show 
to be the only large patch of Turks in 
their European Empire. Elsewhere they 
are but dots. But from Kustendji to about 
as far south of Yarna as Varna is south of 
Kustendji, and from the coast line thus indi¬ 
cated up to the Danube, there is really a 
largo population, not merely of Muslims, 
like the Slavs of Bosnia, but of Osinaulis. 

There is nothing of system in the book. 
It is a mere hap-hazard collection of the 
miscellaneous jottings of an intelligent civil 
engineer employed in the construction of the 
Varna-Rustcbuk railway. Nor is this want of 
plan atoned for by an index. The student or 
critic who wishes to get together all that is 
said on a particular subject—with reference 
to the Turks, for instance, or the Bulgarians 
—must run through the whole volume, 
making an index for it himself as he reads. 
But the very want of anything like systematic 
arrangement may very probably make the 
book pleasanter for the “general reader.” 
Nor is the want of an index a fault which 
that personage will much resent, if he even 
remarks it. The book has, however, the quali¬ 
ties of its defects. If there is no system in its 
arrangement, there is no theory in its con¬ 
tents. Advocacy of a theoi-y or member¬ 
ship of a party will always tend to bias the 
most truthful of men. Our author, how¬ 
ever, seems to be entirely free from either 
theoretical or party bias. And he presents 
us with a plain unvarnished tale which gives 
us an impression of the thorough truthful¬ 
ness of the writer. 

By way of criticism of the book this is 
really all that need be said. But a few 
e<tracts may give an idea of the nature of 
the evidence it offers on a subject which has 
•been very keenly debated of late—the re¬ 
spective characters of the Bulgarians and 
the Turks. First, then, as to the former:— 

“ I fear,” says Mr. Barkley, “ that I shall hardly 
please those who, on the one hand, denounce the 
Bulgar as ugly, stupid, debased, and ungrateful 
[like, by the way, Messrs. St. Clair and Brophv, 
whose book on Bulgaria we reoeutly reviewed, 
A'jAur.MV, April 14, 1M“7J ; or, on the other hand, 
those who wish to tind in him all the virtues of 
a highly-civilised man. Neither physically nor 
morally can the Bulgar by any figure of speech 
be called with truth a degraded being. The 
r ten are generally big, strong, and healthy look¬ 
ing.They are an industrious, plodding 

iace, whether the work be ploughing a Bulgarian 
ph in, doing navvy work in a railway cutting, 
studying in a village school, or in that admirable 
institution the Roberts College at Constantinople. 
And the women are equally industrious with the 
men.’’ 

With respect to that material prosperity of 
the Bulgar which, since the war began, has 
occasioned so much surprise to most people, 
and even indignation among many, Mr. 
Barkley says:— 

“ The fact is that there are few Bulgar peasants, 
properly so called—none of that class that in 
England works from January 1 to December 31 


for a daily wage, and when worn-out is provided 
with subsistence by the general community. 
Every Iiulgar is a yeoman-farmer, and maintains 
himself, his family, and liis aged relations, and 
pays his taxes by the cultivation of what is 
practically his own land. In order to do this, he 
must possess capital in the shape of oxen, horses, 
sheep, cows, ric., and the possession of these 
gives an appearance of greater wealth than per¬ 
haps is justified by the actual balance of his 
accounts at the year's end. . . . When a Bulgar 
arrives at having considerable available wealth, 
it is nearly invariably by having an influential 
Turkish partner in the background. The Bulgar 
. . . has no scruples about honour, of which he 
has never heard. . . . I [is master and tax- 
gatherers are needy, and equally anxious for 
money. And it is not dillicult to understand that, 
under such circumstances, a satisfactory partner¬ 
ship can be arranged.” 

As to Russian intrigues and Bulgarian 
insurrections, this is what our author 
says:— 

“ It is affirmed that the Russian consuls in¬ 
trigue with the Bulgars against the Turks, and 
that it may be so I cannot deny, for they are 
men who do what they have to do without 
taking the world into their confidence. ... It 
has been the custom of the richer Bulgarians to 
send their sons to bo educated, either in the 
Roberts College at Constantinople, or to some 
foreign country. As is only natural, the greater 
part of the boys or young men find their way to 
Kussia or Rmimania, and it is men who have 
been educated in those countries, as the Turks 
know only too well, who have spread discontent 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula. . . . Numbers 
of men, deeply imbued with Russian sympathies 
and the more advanced of Russian ideas, have re¬ 
turned to their native country, and in turn inocu¬ 
lated the masses with similar notions. . . . The 
Bulgars think that the Russians are their friends, 
while they know that the Turks make them pay 
taxes, and do many tilings that are unpleasant, 
ami consequently they desire to get rid of the 
Turks.” 

But there are a variety of other snbject- 
r.tces in Bulgaria besides the Bulgars. Of 
these the Tartars nro the most interesting 
and promising. And it may be worth while 
to quote some of our author’s remarks with 
respect to them : — 

“ Coining as they did only eighteen years ago to 
Turkey, and bringing with them hardly anything 
but their strong arms, it is extraordinary how they 
have prospered, and how they have changed the 
face of Eastern Bulgaria. In tlio year 1857, 
when I first rods over the Pobrudja, more than 
two-thirds of the great plain was virgin grass, 
whereas now the Tartars have reduced this to 
less than one-third of the entire area, the rest 
being un h-r corn cultivation. ... If you see a 
bullock cart, or araba, coming along in the dis¬ 
tance at a brisk pace, you may ho pretty sure it is 
driven bv a Tartar, who knows the value of time, 
a knowledge not acquired by any other Eastern. 
In such towns as Varna and Kustendji the native 
trade is rapidly passing into their hands, and 
ns fast ns thev can they are acquiring all the 
shops, and driving the old Turks to tlio wall by 
their prompt way of attending to business. . . . 
hike their relations the Chinese, they have a 
great power of imitating anything they see, and 
are always anxious to get models, and try their 
hands at something new. . . . Like the Turks, 
they are kind to women, children, and animals; 
and . . . during the three years we lived closely 
surrounded by Tartar neighbours, we never heard 
auy ‘ nagging ’ or hasty angry words—not even 
to the children, who yet appeared obedient and 
respectful to their parents.” 

Referring the reader to the whole chapter 
on the Tartars (chap, xxix.), wo must pass 


on to show by a few extracts what this 
witness’s experiences have been of that 
“ savage pure and simple, with neither part 
nor lot in civilisation,” the Turk. 

“ It was at accidents that the Turkish labourer 
showed to the best advantage. I have known a 
gang of young Turks had out to repair a bank, 
remove a slip, or pick up a broken train, remain 
exposed to excessive heat, rain, or intense cold, for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. They have had 
no shelter, only black bread and water, and little 
or no rest, and yet one would never hear a 
murmur. It was sufficient for them that they 
were ordered to do it, and that their musters 
stuck to the job. . . . Not only is the Torts 
good workman at a push, but when he likes and 
respects his master he is one of the pleasantest 
men to work with, as he is willing and obliging, 
and shows courtesy and good manners in a 
hundred little ways. . . . AmoDg the ril/ipt 
Turks there are many good old fellows, suck as Halil 
Aga, hospitable to strangers, kind to their families, 
contented, happy, fairly industrious, and altogether 
much freer from vice than any other inhabitants 
of Eastern Europe.” 

With reference to the extreme opinions 
about the Turks expressed by Englishmen 
who have passed a few weeks in Turkey, 
our author, who has passed many years of 
his life in intimate association with them, 
expresses himself with natural and just im¬ 
patience. The Tnrk is neither to be eulo¬ 
gised as a hero, nor denounced as a savage. 

“ He is neither the oue nor the other. , . . 
But there are depths of wounded feelings and pre¬ 
judices concealed under the mild, polite, and al¬ 
most humble demeanour of the Turk, little sus¬ 
pected ; . . . and I do not believe the Euro¬ 

pean is yet living who can say what the Turk 
really is, or understand him in the least.” 

In illustration of this our author tells the 


following story :— 

“ When the great fire broke out at Ten that 
consumed a quarter of the town, including the 
British embassy, and in which 1,100 people lost 
their lives, a friend of mine, a l’ole, who was 
hurrying from the flames, saw an old Turk stand- 
ing opposite a house that was just beginning_to 
burn, and heard him say, ‘ There is a chid 
ill that house: if anyone will bring it safe to me 
I will give him five liras.’ As no one responded, 
he continued, ‘I will give ten liras; and if no 
younger man will make the attempt, I will do s' 
myself.' A young Turk did make the attempt, 
and succeeded in bringing the terrified child in 
safety to the Turk, who immediately paid the ten 
liras. The child was a Christian, had probably 
been deserted by its parents, and it must have 
peri:-hed had it not been for this fine old fellow. 
There are many men I know who 1 feel saw 
would have done the same as this man did, hut 1 
should not care to be a child and within reach ol 
any one of them if their blood was up and a mss- 


sacre going on.” 

The last remark does not stand alone in 
Mr. Barkley’s volume. Along with many 
tjoO'l, the re ader will find many bad stories of 
the Turks ; and so, if he is not a mere blind 
partisan, but desires to get as near the truth 
as possible, he will find abundant materials 
for toning down whatever extreme opinions 
be may be most inclined to entertain. 

Our author, though his headquarters were 
at Varna, makes no allusion even to tha 
great battle fought there in 1444 ' v ' l! ^[ 
decided the fate of Christendom ; and sti 
less to the general history of the Turk is i 
conquest and occupation of South-Eastern 
Europe. But it is the duty of the cn 
to indicate, at least, considerations omit 
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bj his author, particularly when these should 
influence the conclusions which might be 
drawn either from his author's facia or his 
theories. Let me, then, remind the reader 
of the volume I have commended to his 
notice that an historian of such authority 
as the late Dr. Finlay thus writes of the 
Ottoman conquest of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire :— 

“ Mohammed II. and many of his successors were 
not only abler men than many of the Greek Em¬ 
perors who preceded them on the throne of 
Bvzantium, they were really better sovereigns 
than most of the contemporary princes of the 
West. The Transylvanians and Hungarians long 
preferred the government of the House of Othman 
to that of the House of Haps burg. The Greeks 
clung to their servitude under the Infidel Turks 
rather than seek a deliverance which would entail 
submission to the Catholic Venetians.” 

The Ottoman Saltans have not conquered 
only, like the Tartar Khans. Their ad¬ 
ministration has held together for nearly five 
hundred years such an empire in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa as was never before sub¬ 
ject to one ruler. Such facts as these I 
wonld recommend the reader to bear in mind 
when he is told by newspaper correspond¬ 
ents that “ the Turk,” the “ Grand Signor ” 
of onr ancestors, “ is a savage pure and 
simple ; ” as also when he is reading such 
impartial, but incomplete, accounts of the 
Osmanlis as that given by Mr. Barkley in 
Bulgaria before the I Far. 

J. S. Sitart-Gllxxii:. 


Five Years’ Penal Servitwle. By One who 
has Endured it. (London : R. Bentley & 
Son, 1877.) 

When a man of education and intelligence, 
like the writer of this volume, is for a while 
shut out from the world in which he has 
lived, and placed in new and strange circum¬ 
stances, where he can give to his thoughts 
“ no tongue,” it is but natural that he should 
find relief in exercising Lis powers of obser¬ 
vation, and storing his memory with curious 
incidents and unspoken reflections. This 
narrative of Five Years' Penal Serr Untie is 
told in. a frank, clear, lively manner; it 
bears on it the impress of truth. The details 
of the writer’s experience illustrate the 
working of the really wonderful machinery 
of our penal system. They familiarise the 
reader with the strange, sad world within 
prison limits ; the busy, monotonous routine 
of each day as it is lived through by the 
convicts, whether in the isolation of their 
solitary cells, or in the workshops where 
trades are carried on, or on the wild bleak 
moors of Devonshire, where convict labour 
is expended in quarrying and farm-works. 
The author, if we may take his word, had 
in publishing this book an object beyond 
entertaining his readers and interesting them 
in a subject which lie is able to describe 
from a novel point of view; he wishes to 
draw attention to some defects in our present 
treatment of criminals, and to suggest alter¬ 
ations which, in his opinion, would more 
effectually repress crime and better promote 
the reformation of the criminal. His re¬ 
marks on several poiuts are well worthy of 
consideration. 


The question which naturally suggests it¬ 
self, What had such a man as the writer done 
to render himself liable to conviction ? is, as 
may be expected, bat scantily answered. 
He tells ns that “ in 186—, after twenty 
years of commercial life, he was drawn into 
the meshes of a man too clever for him and 
for the law, who, crossing the seas to a place 
of safety,” left him defenceless to meet his 
fate. He accordingly almost takes the 
tone of suffering innocence, and makes his 
humorous notes and spirited criticisms on 
all around him—governors, chaplains, prison 
officials and prison rules—with the ease and 
freedom of a man not fallen in his own self¬ 
esteem. We, however, are concerned not 
with the writer but with his narrative, and 
would only remark in passing that in his 
complaints of the injustice of society in 
branding with its stigma those who have 
been found guilty of crime by the tribunals 
of the land, while regarding with favour 
men whose frauds have not been punished, 
ho overlooks the fact that society, if it is to 
throw its weight on the side of virtue, must 
needs recognise the decisions of the law, 
and treat as guilty those whom it has con¬ 
demned and the uucondemned as innocent. 
But that there should be among us a higher 
standard of honour in all dealings, whether 
commercial or other, must be the earnest 
desire of all lovers of their country. 

As we read the description of the treat¬ 
ment to which the writer was subjected, we 
should bear in mind that ho did not belong 
to the class for whom our penal system was 
devised; therefore in his case there may seem 
to have been useless indignities and unneces¬ 
sary harshness, while the very circumstance 
of being classed with ordinary criminals had 
in itself a peculiar bitterness. The sentence 
of penal servitude is, in fact, aseverer punish¬ 
ment to the refined and educated than to the 
rough and uneducated. But is there not some¬ 
thing right in this rough justice of our laws, 
treating alike the crimes of which those only 
who move in the upper ranks can he guilty 
and the crimes of the poor man ? The 
educated who sin against light are surely 
not deserving of greater leniency than the 
poor uneducated culprit, who too often has 
been born and bred in darkness which is a 
reproach to our English civilisation. This 
book, at all events, shows how admirably 
our system is adapted for allowing a man to 
reap the advantage of good conduct in prison; 
for, as the writer had the senso to see that 
his wisest course was to obey all the regula¬ 
tions, the oakum-picking with which bis 
prison tasks began was exchanged, before 
his term was over, for work suited to his 
capabilities and the confidence of which he 
had proved himself worthy. His last year 
was spent in the office of the Clerk of the 
Works, keeping the accounts of the work 
done in the prison, giving out stores, and 
drawing plans ; and that last year was not 
the fifth, but the-fourth, as, according to 
the mark system, which measures the sen¬ 
tence by marks, not time, he had obtained 
the remission of a little more than one year. 

The first chapter is occupied with New¬ 
gate. The author describes his arrival in 
“ the hearse-like looking omnibus, called the 
Black Maria;” the impression made on him 
by the extreme cleanliness, order, and in¬ 


genious contrivances of the place ; the cold 
politeness of tho governor; the kindness of 
the good, wise chaplain, who, when he visited 
him in his cell, not only gave him excellent 
counsel but showed him, by example, an 
easier method of picking oakum. This work 
was given him to do immediately after his 
conviction ; then it was that he began his 
experience of the conditions of his fallen 
estate—a convict’s dress, cropped hair, and 
enforced labour. 

Prisoners sentenced to penal servitude are 
sent on from Newgate either to Pentonville 
or Millbank to pass the period of the nine 
months’ separate confinement. In the second 
chapter we have an account of Millbank, 
which will recall to any readers acquainted 
with the book the graphic description of it 
in the pages of its Memorials, written by the 
Deputy - Governor, Captain A. Griffith. 
Tailoring was tho work allotted to our 
prisoner, and he was fortunate in being under 
the charge of a kindly, cheerful Irish 
warder, who prided himself on making ‘‘liis 
boys ” comfortable, so long as they behaved 
well. And here we will just allude to the 
writer’s very sensible remarks on the im¬ 
portance of engaging suitable men for the 
office of warder: old soldiers and sailors 
having been used to obedience, are best 
suited, he considers, for the post, and ’ess 
likely than other men to abuse their power 
over the prisoners. 

Chapters iii., iv., and v. describe the 
convict life at Dartmoor. The sixth and 
last chapter contains “ Observations, Reflec¬ 
tions and Suggestions.” Tho first point 
urged is that men undergoing punishment 
for first offences should be kept apart 1 torn 
other prisoners (see p. 375). 

“ Tho Association Rooms at Dartmoor, he 
writes, “are as bad as it is possible lor any¬ 
thing to be. . . . They are merely large 

class-rooms in the college of vice, .... every 
man learning something more from his companion 
and imparting his own knowledge of villany in 
return ” (p. 380). 

Ho strongly recommends that for first 
offences the sentences should be shorter : 

“ A really severe short sentence of one year 
would, as a deterrent from future evil courses, 
be much more efficacious than five or seven 
years, as it now is” (p. 377). I or second 
comers lie considers that “ the treatment, 
so long as it falls short, of cruelty, cannot 
bo too severe.” This opinion, which may- 
bo right in abstract principle, would practi¬ 
cally work with undue severity, if the 
writer is correct in his statement with re¬ 
gard to the practice of many of the police 
in hunting down “ ticket-of-leavc ” men, 
and so frustrating their efforts to get an 
honest living. A sad instance in confirma¬ 
tion of this grave charge is given (p. 2t>D). 
As tire number of recommitments is a fact 
which proves that, in spite of large expendi¬ 
ture, elaborate machinery and careful super¬ 
vision, there must yet be some weak points 
in our system of dealing with crime, this 
among other matters connected with tho 
discharge of prisoners (see pp. 352-b) is 
deserving of earnest attention. 

M. E. Mayo. 
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Faune populaire do la France. Les Mammi- 
feres sauvages. Noma vulgaires, dictons, 
proverbes, contes et superstitions. Par 
Eugene Rolland. (Paris : Maisonnenve, 
1877.) 

In this excellent little book by M. Eugene 
Rolland, the joint editor with M. H. Gaidoz 
of the new folk-lore journal Melusine, so 
much space has been devoted to the wolf 
that we are inclined to think the author 
must have begun by writing a monograph 
on that animal regarded from the point of 
view of the folk-lore student, and then 
added to it an account of the other wild 
mammals of France. For the wolf occupies 
fifty-five pages, whereas the forty-four other 
animals described only divide 120 between 
them. But whatever may have been M. 
Holland's original idea, tho world is in¬ 
debted to it for a very pleasant and valuable 
book. He has chosen an interesting sub¬ 
ject and treated it admirably. We learn 
from his Preface that the present instal¬ 
ment of the “ Popular Fauna of France ” 
will be followed by four similar volumes : 
one on Birds; one on Reptiles, Fish and 
Insects ; and two on Domestic Animals. And 
if he meets with sufficient encouragement, he 
will do for the Flora of France what he is 
now doing for the Fauna. It is to be 
hoped that the requisite encouragement will 
not be wanting. At all events, we shall 
look forward with pleasant anticipation to 
the issue of the remaining parts of the pre¬ 
sent work. 

In the case of each animal, its names and 
nicknames are first discussed, and then an 
account is given of the proverbs, popular 
tales, and superstitions of which it is the 
hero or the victim. Of the wolf, for in¬ 
stance, about fifty names are given, all de¬ 
rived from the Latin, and these are followed 
by above 130 proverbs or popular sayings in 
reference to it; after which come eight 
Contes in which it plays the chief part. At 
Gourin, we are moreover told, there is a 
chapel called after St. llerve. Once, when 
the Saint was tilling his field, a wolf came 
and killed his horse, wherenpon the Saint 
forced it to work for him instead. To this 
day, all the neighbours who wish to keep 
the wolves from their flocks invoke Saint 
Horvc’s aid, and offer him sheep in return. 
His great day is the last Sunday in Septem¬ 
ber, when a long procession of riders on 
horseback is orgauised in his honour. The 
Werwolf, the Lupus gerulphus or loup-garon, 
used to be still more dreaded than the ordi¬ 
nary wolf. Before the Revolution it was 
customary in some places, says popular tra¬ 
dition, to publicly excommunicate the authors 
of crimes not traced home. From that mo¬ 
ment, the subject of the curse was doomed 
to be a werwolf (courir le garov) during 
seven years, visiting seven parishes every 
night at tho time of full moon. In Nor¬ 
mandy the werwolf idea appears to exist in 
combination with that of the vampire. 

Of the fox the old French names volpil, 
golpil, &c., from vulpeculus , diminutive of 
vulpes, have given place to some sixteen 
derived from Regnard (Reginhart), the 
name of the Teutonic hero of “ Reynard the 
Fox." But six other designations are ap¬ 
plied to it, such as guiner (old Provencal) 


and sapias (Anjou), which M. Rolland does 
not profess to explain. The bat rejoices in 
an immense number of names; but this 
most harmless of all living creatures suffers 
from the effects of calumny. Because it 
goes out at night and makes ugly faces, it 
is considered diabolical, and is tortured 
when caught, the cries it then utters being 
set down as blasphemies. In Alsace, when 
grasshoppers are too numerous, they are 
put to flight by hanging a few bats to the 
highest trees in the neighbourhood. The 
mole derives its ordinary names, such as 
taupe, from talpa, and such as “tluirbon (avec 
th anglais) . . . d’une forme talponem." 

But its digging propensities have acquired 
for it many names like fouyan, from fodicare ; 
and its habit of pushing soil out of its runs 
has led to its being called tho houssou, &c., 
at Besam'on, where bovsscr signifies pousser. 
As the mole has good teeth, its body is con¬ 
sidered dentological, A hand which has 
squeezed a mole to death acquires the power 
of curing toothache. The harmless hedge¬ 
hog is another of the victims of calumny. 
When caught it is often roasted to death, 
on the ground that it sucks cows (Ille-et- 
Yilaine) or even devours infants (Marne). 
M. Rolland quotes more than thirty of its 
names derived from the Latin and resembling 
the ordinary French hcrisson. Some of 
these, as hurclion or vrehnn, are closely con¬ 
nected with the English urchin, which has 
now become unfamiliar, in its zoological 
sense, to townsfolk, except perhaps in the 
compound word sea-urchin. Under the 
headings of the Rat and the Rabbit, a number 
of infallible recipes are given for driving 
away such animals. As rabbits have become 
a terrible pest in Australia, it may be worth 
while stating that the Urimoire of Pope 
Honorius III. contains an excellent exorcism 
against those animals. It should be re¬ 
marked, by the way, that tho brains of a 
rabbit should not be eaten, being injurious 
to the memory. It is on account of its 
feeble memory that the hare also runs into 
danger in spite of warning, thence acquiring 
its reputation for foolish or hare-brained 
courage. The prettiest of all the popular 
ideas quoted in the book is the belief of the 
Norman peasant that ferrets in their snowy 
winter garb are “the souls of unbaptised 
infants.” M. Rolland has prefixed to his 
unpretending but thoroughly scholarlike 
little work a valuable bibliographical list of 
authorities, ubout ISO in number; of these, 
five are English, without counting Metivier’s 
London-published Tiictiimary af the Guernsey 
| Dialect, from which is quoted the Guernsey 
name of the porpoise—“ Pour-Peis (e’est-a- 
dire pore poisson),” which explains itself. 

W. R. S. R.u.stox. 


Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 
preserved in Her Majesty’s Fublic Record 
Office, London. 1252-P284. Edited by 
hi. S. Sweetman, B.A. Trin. Coll., 
Dub., M.Ii.I.A., Barrister-at-Law, Ire¬ 
land. Rolls Series. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1877.) 

In this volume the compiler presents ns 
with his epitomes in English of nearly 2,400 
instruments, extending from a.d. 1252 to 
1284, extant among the records of the 


Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, Queen's 
Bench, and Common Pleas. The Patent, 
Close, and Charter Rolls of England, with 
other Chancery records, supply the great 
majority of the documents, those derived 
from the other Courts being small in num. 
ber. The originals, of which the abstracts 
in English are here given, are written in 
contracted Latin, with the exception of a 
very few in Anglo-Norman. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that they throw but little light on 
the history of the native population of Ire¬ 
land. Their nature and bearings are mainly 
legal, connected with Governmental, fiscal, 
and official affairs, or legal transactions, 
detailed in technical terms of the driest 
character, rarely varied by matter which 
would invest them with interest or relieve 
their aridity. 

Although the public may be thankful for 
this guide in English to documents in the 
Public Record Office in London, which con¬ 
tain matters connected with Ireland, it 
would be a serious loss to the world if such 
epitomes should be permitted in any way 
to interfere with the printing in full of the 
Patent, Close, and Charter Rolls of Eng¬ 
land, on which are entered all the most im¬ 
portant instruments of this class. The 
highest authority on Records in England has, 
with truth, told us that abstracts of such doer - 
ments can never be satisfactory. In being 
furnished with transcripts of the documents 
themselves the reader can suffer no disap¬ 
pointment. 

“For,” adds Sir T. Dufi’us Ilardy, “it often 
happens that what is deemed worthless by some 
may be held by others to be of the greatest vnlu-‘; 
nor can lie have any anxiety to see the original' 
—instigated by the possibility of discovering some 
different reading, or other matter, which had 
escaped the notice and proper attention of the 
abstracter.” 

Many of tho important early instruments 
connected with the administration of the 
Government of England in Ireland, extant 
in the Tower and other old London Record- 
repositories, were published—but with little 
care—by Prynue, Rymer, and others, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as 
illustrating various points of British history 
and constitutional law. Sir Thomas Hardy, 
we believe, formerly entertained the project 
of editing a complete collection of this class, 
under the title of “ Acta Regia Hibernica.” 
He subsequently gave to the world a large 
body of very important documents, connected 
with Ireland, in his edition of the Rolls of 
John and Henry III. These works, as edited 
by him, marked the commencement of a new 
epoch in the arehivistic literatnre of Great 
Britain. They exhibited for the first time 
in England minute palaeographic precision 
combined with accurate knowledge of the 
historical, literary, legal, and social affairs 
of the periods to which the records belonged. 
Each entry was reprodneed in type exactly 
as it stood on the Roll; and those who have 
had occasion to compare portions of the 
originals with the printed work can bear 
testimony to the remarkable accuracy of the 
latter in every minute detail. In addition 
to these publications, soveral Calendars of 
ancient documents, containing many writings 
connected with Ireland, have been produced, 
both in print and manuscript, by expen- 
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enced archivists on the staff of the Public 
Record Office, London. 

It would have been of incalculable value 
to those who consult the work before ns to 
be able to refer at once to the numerous 
original documents, already in print, which 
it epitomises. We have, however, to regret 
that in it Rule 10 of the Master of the 
Rolls has been overlooked. That important 
rule, forming portion of his Honour’s “ In¬ 
structions to Editors of Calendars,” speci¬ 
fically requires that where documents 
have been printed, the Calendarers should 
in every case give a reference to the 
publication in which they appeared. This 
very serious omission in tho present Calen¬ 
dar might perhaps be remedied by giving a 
table, referring the reader to where he may 
find printed in full, in the original lan¬ 
guages, the documents of which abstracts in 
English are given in the volume before us. 
The appearance of the present Index-Cal¬ 
endar should greatly aid the public in urging 
on Government the importance of resuming 
die publication of the Patent, Charter, and 
('lose Rolls of England from the period at 
which Sir T. D. Hardy’s volumes terminate. 

Of that grand series of yet unpublished 
Rolls England has reason to be proud. 
On it are registered documents illustrating 
her own affairs, as well as her transactions 
with the Irish and every other people with 
w hom of old she had relations. It is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that such a work, executed 
in a style similar to that of Sir T. D. 
Hardy’s edition of the Rolls of John and 
Henry Ill., would be as noble an historic 
monument as any nation could exhibit. 

In Sir T. D. Hardy’s volumes, to which 
we have referred as palacographic texts, 
tlie local and personal names were with 


Irish are given in these epitomes, ns in the 
following instances, which we reproduce ver¬ 
batim from the Calendar:— 

“ The mayor and commonalty of Carrickfergua 
in Ulster to the K. Od‘ O'Neill, king of Kinel 
Owen, and Commoy O'Kathran, king of Kenach, 
had lately raised war in Ulster ” (p. 105). 

“ X[ ] O'Xel, king of Ynckeun, Of ] 
Mac Dumlene, king of the Irish of Ulster, 
M[ ] O'Flin, king of Cucuria, E[ ] O'Hanlon, 
king of Ergallia, ]>[ J Mac Gilmori, chief of 
Anderken, D[ ] Mac Ivartan, king of O’Xelich, 
to the K." (p. 100). 

Such unintelligible entries are not confined 
to Gaelic names, as may be seen from the 
following:— 

“The people of Asten’, Papunen’, Alban’, and 
Taurium have taken prisoner Earl Thomas do 
Sabaud ” (p. 70). 

“ Letters of protection to endure till Easter 
ensuing for Ilenry son of the King of Almain ” 
(.p. 137). 

Similar obscurities abound with respect to 
the names of important Anglo-Norman per¬ 
sonages. Thus, we find here the name, 
“ Sir Theobald, the cupbearer,” without any 
further explanation. The name thus given 
in the Calendar is in the original “ Theo- 
baldns Pincerna”—the Latin equivalent of 
Tybaud Le Botiller, or Theobald Butler, 
head of the important Anglo-Norman house 
of Ormonde, cne of whose old Latin pane¬ 
gyrists observed:— 

“-pincernam idiomate namque 

Denotat Angligonum Butler.” 

Oue of the most interesting entries on the 
rolls epitomised in the present Calendar is that 
of the year 1283, connected with the descend¬ 
ants in Ireland of the Norse settlers, usually 
styled in old documents Oustmauni, Ost- 
! manni, or Ostmen—sometimes written Cusf- 
>itonin' bv careless scribes who mistook the 


great propriety printed exactly as they j 
stood in the records. The scribes who 1 
originally made the entries, being unac¬ 
quainted with the Gaelic language, usnally 
wrote them in semi-plionetieal forms, fre- j 
quently presenting strange but interesting ! 
orthographical combinations. These, at the : 
present day, cause many difficulties even to ! 
investigators acquainted with many of the 
changes which, during the course of centu¬ 
ries, have taken place in personal and local 
nomenclature in Ireland. On this important 
head the editor of the present Calendar, 
much to our disappointment, writes as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“In regard to topographical names, the editor 
does not de<‘in it a necessary part of his duty to 
•identify all the Irish names of places that occur. 
He is not acquainted with Irish, and the various 
and all engrossing exigencies of this work have 
prevented him from devoting much time to this 
point' (Preface, p. !*). 

dhe reader is thus almost hopelessly left to 
identify the modern names and positions of 
many of the places referred to under ancient 
peculiar designations, as in the following in¬ 
stance, at page 377 :—• 

“ Deed of release in fee by Christiana de Mariscis 
to King Edward I. of all her right and claim in 
the manors of Bure, Baliranehinan, Cnoetalafintvn, 
Caocro, Done, Xachbrok, Killevmen, Kilmatheh, 
Bahculan, Little Tattom, Brim, and Balymolys 
ln Ireland, which she had held of the K. in 
ci'pite." 

Not more satisfactory to tho reader are 
the modes in which the names of native 


initial O for C. From these Scandinavians 
a part of the city of Dublin acquired the 
name of Ostmantown, which to the present 
day gives a title to the eldest sou of the 
Earl of Rosse. It lias always been regarded 
as a curious point in British history that 
the Ostmen in Ireland claimed and obtained 
from the Crown of England rights and im¬ 
munities which the same Government did 
not accord to some of tho native Irish. 
M. Worsaae, in his work compiled for the 
Danish Government, specially mentioned 
that there was, entered on a roll, in the 
Tower of London a document of the year 
1283, issued by the English King, Edward I., 
ordering that the Ostmen in Waterford 
(Custmuauui, Oustumanni, Austumaimi) 
shoujd, pursuant to the ordinance of King 
Ilenry II, have, and be judged by, the same 
laws as the English settled in Ireland. This 
was considered by M. Worsaae, who printed 
the document, to indicate that the Ostmen at 
that time still formed a distinct and separate 
people. It is to he res retted t hat so inter¬ 
esting a record, already printed in the north 
of Europe, should have been entirely misin¬ 
terpreted in the present Calendar. The 
editor (page -ll' t) twice renders the word 
“Custumanni” by the term “Customary 
tenants of Waterford,” without any refer¬ 
ence whatever to the Ostmen. It may be 
superfluous to add that such “ Customary 
tenants” never had any existence either at 
Waterford or anywhere else in Ireland. 
The entry on the Patent Roll of Edward I. 


in London, thus unhappily misconstrued in 
this Calendar, has an important historic 
bearing in connexion with a record in Ire¬ 
land of somewhat later date respecting the 
same Ostmen. Of this document, preserved 
at Dublin, a photozincographic reproduction 
has been executed for the series of Facsimiles 
of the National Manuscripts of Ireland, now 
in process of publication. 

There are many other matters in the Calen¬ 
dar before ns to which recension would be 
advantageous, but at present we shall not 
dwell on them. We are more inclined to 
encourage the compiler in his heavy task 
than to enlarge upon defects. He has dis¬ 
played commendable and anxious industry 
in his compilation. It is but just to add 
that he has undertaken a work more than 
usually onerous. The accurate and preciso 
elucidation of documents so replete with 
obscurities and archaisms w’ould demand, not 
only very special intelligence, but also 
arcbivistic and literary acquirements of no 
ordinary class. John T. Gilbert. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By William 
Black. (Loudon: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 

Cherry Pipe! By Helen Mathers. (London: 

R. Bentley & Son, 1878.) 

The Maid of Norway. From the Norwegian 
of A. Munch, by Mrs. R. Birkbeek. 
(London : Ckatto & Windus, 1878.) 

Mr. Black, as a novelist, appears to proceed 
somewhat on the principle of maxima and 
minima, or, to speak less mathematically 
but still metaphorically, on a sandwich prin¬ 
ciple. He alternately presents us with 
something which is really a novel, and with 
something—we do not speak of his col¬ 
lections of short tales—which is rather a 
series of very sweet and pleasant sketches 
done by a master-hand and somehow or 
other united by some slender thread of 
story. Thus, to balance the Strange Ad¬ 
ventures, a hook of the second order, we had 
A Princess of Thule, one undoubtedly of the 
first. To console ns for the loosely knit 
Three Feathers , we had what some people 
may be not disinclined to regard as the 
author's masterpiece in Madcap Violet, and 
now our good Homer has again disposed 
himself, if not to actual sleep, to a sort of 
post-prandial forty winks, in tho intervals of 
which he lets his accustomed hand do such 
scarcely arduous work as it finds to do. 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly is perhaps the 
most loosely knit of all its author's works. 
It is only by courtesy that it can he called a 
novel at all, or anything hut a vehicle for 
same pleasant jottings of a tour in America. 
Whether it is exactly fair of Mr. Black to 
deal thus with his pensive public, we are not 
prepared to say positively, and having a 
decided dislike to blaming a man for what 
he has not given us instead of examining 
what he has, we shall not say any more 
about what this book might have been. As 
a fact it consists of two parts. The one is 
the development of the same theme that Mr. 
Black treated once before in Lady Silver- 
dale’s Sweetheart, of course with some varia¬ 
tions. The lovers are younger and more 


malleable: they have the luck to fall 
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in with friends who save them to a cer¬ 
tain extent from tlio consequences of 
their folly, and things in general end 
well instead of badly—at least wo are 
left to suppose that they end well, for the 
book is rather an nposiopesis, and Miss 
Martha Buskbody would not have been by 
any means satisfied with the final account 
given even of the principal personages. The 
cure which our old friend Queen Titania 
devises for her exceedingly unreasonable 
acquaintance, Lady Sylvia Balfour, is a tour 
to America out of the company of her hus¬ 
band, and the cure, assisted by the old and 
invaluable medicine of the husband’s com¬ 
mercial failure, is, of course successful. The 
second part is naturally the tour itself. 
Had Lady Sylvia and her not very com¬ 
prehensible husband been more interesting 
beings, it would still have been rather 
difficult to regard them as anything but 
ingeniously-devised ushers to scenes of 
travel in America, As it is, they present 
themselves as nshera not perhaps quite so 
ingeniously devised as they might have 
been. It is sincerely to be hoped that cer¬ 
tain appearances which might lead one to 
believe that Mr. Black is gravitating towards 
that most doleful birth of time the political 
novel are fallacious. Wo need hardly say 
that the descriptive passages leave little to 
desire, and if the reading of the book impels 
anybody to cast wistful glances towards the 
shelf where Madcap Violet and A Daughter of 
Moth stand side by side, tnat is mere per¬ 
versity, doubtless. Besides, on the principle 
to which we have alluded the appearance of 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly is positively 
cheering. We have had our bread and may 
fairly expect the ham. 

The extreme impropriety of “ sinning one’s 
mercies ” by grumbling at Mr. Black could 
not be better brought home to the grumbler 
than by such a book as Cherry liipe. In 
passing from the one to the other we pass, 
to use an old illustration, from a country in 
which the trees and the grass and all the 
rest of it possess their natural colour to one 
in which the grass is blue and the sea 
red and the sky green. Ouida and Miss 
Broughton have certainly much to answer 
for. They have let loose upon us not seven 
but many more spirits, possibly not more 
wicked, but certainly very much more fool¬ 
ish than themselves. No one will deny 
Miss Mathers the possession of something 
which is not exactly talent or power, but a 
curious counterfeit of one and the other. 
She has a goodly public quite ready to listen 
to her, and no doubt it listens. Mr. Gosclien, 
for instance, who has just told us how 
strongly he objects to novels which are too 
much like real life, must be quite delighted 
with books against which the most carpingly- 
disposed of critics could not by any possi¬ 
bility bring such a charge. We do not 
know that as a rule we are particularly 
enamoured of common-sense; but such a 
book as this brings the excellences of that 
decried possession of tho Philistine most 
forcibly before us. What with the author’s 
idiotically innocent schoolgirl, and her weari¬ 
somely wicked dragoon, and her virtuous 
and intelligent but scarcely judicious barris- 
ter, and her vnlgar flirt of a skittish matron, 
and her profusion of points and italics, and 


her breathless sentences, and her curious 
pathos, one almost feels as if one had 
strayed by chance into a lunatic asylum. 
When the wicked dragoon at last takes it 
into his head to walk into tho barrister’s 
chambers in the Temple and die “ quite 
promiscuous,” and of nothing in particular, 
the relief is indeed great; but even then it 
is impossible to get rid of one’s irritation at 
the intense and mischievous folly of the 
book for some little time. As for the title, 
all we can say about it is that the idiotic 
schoolgirl, who has a sister whom she 
wishes to find, is in the habit of uncon¬ 
sciously performing the ditty “Cherry Ripe” 
whenever she sees anybody at all resembling 
the object of her quest. The proceeding is 
quite in character with tho maduess which 
she afterwards develops, and no particular 
explanation of it is vouchsafed. Indeed, in 
reading such a book as Cherry Pipe.! we soon 
| become as indifferent to any explanation of 
the various incomprehensibilities which it 
presents as if we were dreaming, and the 
whole perusal has a kind of nightmare effect. 
One can only shudder as one reflects on the 
enormous number of popular ballads which 
still await illustration in three volumes at 
Miss Mathers’ hands. It is rather hard that 
one should be condemned never to hear a 
pretty song without being driven by it to 
think of a foolish novel. 

The Maid af Nononrj might perhaps have 
remained in the original Norwegian without 
any great loss being thereby inflicted upon 
English readers. The translation is very 
carefully written, and is on the whole good; 
the story itself is but slight. It is an 
historical novel of the thinner sort without 
much attempt in it to bring out character, 
and with a decided tendency to the annalist 
style, which frequently spoils this class of 
composition. The snbject is a supposed re¬ 
appearance of that Maid of Norway whose 
death was so fatal to tho peace of Scotland. 
It is an historical commonplace that in all 
such cases legends float about to the effect 
that tho dead are not really dead but have 
been spirited away by somo evil agency. 
According to the Norwegian novelist, King 
Eric’s heir is found at Liibeck, and her cause 
is espoused by a Scotch knight-errant and a 
faction of discontented Norsemen, her asso¬ 
ciation with the latter proving fatal to 
her. At the head of each chapter there 
are placed small etchings of Norwegian 
scenery from drawings by the translator’s 
husband. They cannot be said to have any 
particular connexion with the story, but are 
in themselves rather attractive—indeed, we 
fear we must say much more attractive than 
the letterpress. 

George Saintsburt. 


fusely illustrated, the one containing 120 and tho 
other 150 pictures. Lily's Drawing-Room Book, 
by the same authoress, is a continuous tale of 
the history of a little girl, not in itself re¬ 
markable, but U9ed as a means of introducing 
no fewer than 300 pictures. This book will 
be found particularly suitable for young children 
who are just able to read. The same may 
be said of Mrs. Barker’s Holiday Album for 
Girls, with the addition that the illustrations are 
of a hiizher class than in the book just noticed. 
The Holiday Album for Boys, by Henry Frith, is 
in appearance and in the character of the pictures 
a companion book to that for girls; but the sub¬ 
jects are naturally of a different class, dealing 
more with adventures, school-boys' amusements, 
&c. Mother Gooses Melodies and Mother Goose’s 
Jinyles are two collections of nursery rhymes and 
nonsense verses, suited for the very younirest 
children, who will probably be no less delichted 
with the pictures than with the verses they illus¬ 
trate. 

Narrative Poetry for Children (Routledge and 
Sons) is an admirable collection of pieces both 
new and old. Besides many of the standard 
favourites by Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, and 
others, we meet with many which are new to us,but 
which will certainly find favour; among these may 
be specially mentioned the pieces from “Aunt 
Elite's Rhymes.’’ The book contains eighty illus¬ 
trations by the Brothers Dalziel. 

The Original Robinson Crusoe, by the Rev. H. 
O. Adams (same publishers), is a life of Alexander 
Selkirk, comprising, as the author states in his 
Preface, “ all that is known, or, it may he presumed, 
everwill be known,” concerning him. The book con¬ 
tains nothing but what isstrictly historical; nnd Mr. 
Adams, by adopting, except in his introductory 
and concluding chapters, the autobiographical 
form, has given a vividness to his style which in 
places reminds one of Defoe. Boys will read this 
book with avidity. 

The Story of a Wooden Horse, by Emile Bayard 
(same publishers), relates the adventures of a re¬ 
markable mechanical horse made at Nuremberg, 
and is designed to inculcate kindness to animals. 

The Childrens Forget-me-not (Ward, Lock and 
Co.) is a handsome gift-book of large size, with 
stories in prose and verse, with about a hundred 
full-page illustrations, and a floral frontispiece, 
most gracefully designed. The same publishers 
also send us Golden Childhood, diversified by 
numerous pictures, many of which are the same 
as those in the above-mentioned volume. It con¬ 
tains a pretty story, “ On’y a Penny,” bv the 
talented authoress of A Trap to catch a Sun¬ 
beam, in which she graphically describes the 
struggles of those neglected children in the streets 
whose presence eloquently pleads against the 
wealth and luxury of the age. She also contri¬ 
butes a series of Proverb Stories, in which home 
lessons are illustrated by example. In “ Crumbs 
from our Master's Table” Scriptural truths we 
inculcated in Scripture language. “ Willie's Trial 
Day ” and many other tales might be quoted to 
show how carefully this little volume has been 
prepared to impart useful information in a pleasing 
form, and to prove, as its title sets forth, a plea¬ 
sure-book of delight and instruction. 

Sybil Grey. By Mr3. Perring. (Routledge.) 
A story of girl-life more than usually silly and 
sentimental. 


gift-books, &e. 

Messrs. Routledge and Sons have, according 
to their wont, published a goodlv number of 
illustrated books suitable for Christmas presents 
to children. Among these should first be named 
those by Mrs. Sale Barker, the authoress of Little 
Wide-A rcake and other books very popular with 
young people. Of those now before us, two— 
Little Posy Cheeks' Story-Book and Little Curly- 
Pat els Story-Book —are reprinted from the periodi¬ 
cal just named. Both are full of tho little tales 
of which children are so fond; nnd both are pro¬ 


Floral Designs for the Table. By John Perkins. 
(Wyman and Sons.) We do not know who would 
care to carry out these elaborate and tasteless 
patterns in flowers upon their tables; but tho book 
may possibly be useful in suggesting more artistic 
decorations in tbe same style. 

The Girts Home Book. Edited by Mrs. Valen¬ 
tine. (F. Warne and Co.) This professes to 
teach “ How to Play and How to Work,’’ the play 
coming first, contrary to the old advice, “ business 
first and pleasure after.” It does not seem so good 
as some former books for girls of this kind. 
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Woodland Romances; or, Fables and Fancies. 
By 0. L. Mateaux. (Cassell, Fetter and Galpin.) 
This is altogether a delightful book, both by virtue 
of its bright original verse, which is sure to please 
old as well as young who have preserved a simple 
natural taste, and its many excellent illustrations. 
These latter, indeed, are of such rare merit that 
they almost entitle it to rank as an art-book rather 
than as a child's. Certainly we scarcely imagine 
that these pretty designs have all grown in their 
present places any more than others we have 
noticed, Dut, if not, they have, at all events, been 
transplanted so cleverly, and tit so perfectly into 
the parts which they are now called upon to occupy, 
that one can only feel grateful for their introduc¬ 
tion. The poem of “The Fairies,” with its grace¬ 
ful wreathing of harebells and quaint little elves; 
“ Rather too Clever," with its monstrous bat li ving 
across the moon; “ The Cormorant and the Fishes,” 
the amusing design to which, with its cunning old 
cormorant and eagerly listening little fishes, is 
given as frontispiece and also on the cover; “ Ilis 
Lordship the Bear;” and many other of these poems, 
in which the old fables are set with a new grace, 
deserve especial praise. 

The Holiday Album for Children. (Routledge 
and Sons.) We should like to know how many 
of these so-called “Albums,” or books of miscel¬ 
laneous illustrations fitted with short descriptions, 
Messrs. Routledge have published. They are, it 
must be admitted, always liked in the nursery: 
but the delight of finding that the new book con¬ 
tains a favourite illustration from the old is apt to 
pall with too great repetition, even on the infant 
mind. Could not a change be ellected next year? 

Hymns for Infant Minds. (Routledge and 
Sons.) These are Ann and Jane Taylor’s old 
hymns, than which perhaps none are more simple 
and suitable for children. They are not much in 
fashion in modern nurseries, but this new edition 
will no doubt help to revive them. 

Little Blue-bells Picture-bool; (Routledge and 
Sons) contains the largest number of pictures and 
the smallest amount of letterpress that ccmld well 
be given, and thus is likely to he particularly 
satisfactory to very young children, who like pic¬ 
tures better than stories. With older ones it will 
be likely to prove somewhat a tax on Mamma's 
inventive powers. 

The Hoys of Westonbury; or, The Monitorial 
System. By the Rev. II. 0. Adams. (Routledge and 
Sons.) That this book has been written with a 
special purpose will be at once gathered from its 
alternative title ; but, though boys, as a rule, look 
askance at suchlike works, they need not be 
deterred from reading this one by any fear of the 
tale being too didactic in its nature. Mr. Adams 
ha9—and perhaps wisely— dated it forty or fifty 
years back, with the view of escaping the difficult 
question as to the amount of bullying which younger 
boys have nowadays to endure, anil also to prevent 
the possibility of au attempt to identify Weston¬ 
bury with any existing institution. The story is 
well and interestingly told, and abounds in in¬ 
cidents peculiar to school life, with plenty of 
anecdotes respecting the various phases of bully¬ 
ing and schoolboy tricks generally. If boys can 
only overcome their distaste to the title, they 
will doubtless enjoy the book immensely; but it 
is an open question whether it may not increase 
their natural aptitude for mischief. 

Wildcat. Tower. Bv C. Christopher Davies. 
(F. Warm; and Co.) In spite of some drawbacks, 
this is a capital book for boys who are old enough 
to appreciate it, for, apart from the mere pleasure 
to be derived from reading the adventures of the 
four boys who, making Wildcat Tower their head¬ 
quarters, spend a considerable portion of their 
time “ in the pursuit of sport and natural history,” 
they can hardly fail to gain some good solid in¬ 
formation from its pages On tho other hand, we 
could have wished that Mr. Davies had taken the 
opportunity of instilling into the youthful mind 


a little more tenderness towards animal life in 
general. As it is the nature of man to err, so is 
it the nature of boys to be thoughtless, if not 
cruel, in this respect, and those who write stories 
of country sports for their amusement or instruc¬ 
tion would do well to keep this fact carefully 
before them. The chapter on photography, again, 
which is written by Mr. Davies’brother, is, to our 
thinking, far too heavy for the rest of the book. 

Fred Markham in Russia ; Mark Seaxrorth ; 
Our Sailors. (Griffith and l'arran.) These three 
volumes by Mr. W. II. G. Kingston hardly call 
for much remark at our hands, for they may fairly 
be presumed to have established their position in 
public favour, as they have reached their third, 
sixth, and eighth thousand respectively: one of 
them, indeed, appears to have been oritrinally 
published more than a quarter-of-a-century ago. 
All three are good in their way. and possess 
features of interest for dilferent kinds of boys. Ju 
Fred Markham the boy who is of an enquiring 
turn of mind will learn much about the land of 
the Czar, as it appeared to the boy-traveller in his 
rambles about the Kmpire under tho guidance of 
Cousin Giles. Mark Seaworlh, again, being “ a 
tale of the Indian Ocean,” deals, ns may be 
guessed, with a more exciting theme, introducing 
the reader to Dvaks, pirates, and wlnt not. This 
little book will, we should fancy, be the most 
popular of the three, and if it serve no other good 
purpose, it will, at any rate, give boys some know¬ 
ledge of the geography of the Malay Archipelago. 
Our Sailors provides those who are studiously or 
nauticaily inclined with numerous “ anecdotes of 
the engagements and gallant deeds of the British 
Xavv during the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.” 

Ix a well-illustrated book entitled Heroes of 
Forth African Discovery, by N. D'Anvers (Marcus 
Ward), we find the storv of the gradual unveil¬ 
ing to knowledge of the northern half of the 
African continent, told in such a way as to bo 
ngreeahle to young readers. The author has 
culled whatever is adventurous and romantic from 
the narratives of North African discoverers from 
the times of Eudoxus the Greek and Ilanno the 
Carthaginian to those of Bruce and Park, Baker 
and Gordon; ami has woven these materials 
together in a well-written volume that cannot 
fail to be popular. As in a prefatory note the 
author professes to have noticed the work of 
every traveller north of tho equator, we may 
mention that there are several important omissions ; 
the French traveller Dnveyrier, for example, to 
whom we owe the greater part of our knowledge 
of the Algerian Sahara and the northern Tuareg 
country, is not even named; Dr. Baikie, who 
spent seven long years of exile on the Niger nnd 
was the first to explore the great river Binne, 
is also ignored. The work of Gerhard liohlfs 
is very unfairly characterised (p. 342) as “ rather 
of a supplementary than an original character ; ” 
but the author appears to know this great 
traveller only through his short trip in the 
Libyan Desert, and to be altogether unacquainted 
with his very extensive and adventurous journeys 
in the interior of Morocco, or with the fact that 
Rohlfs is the only European that ever crossed 
straight through North Africa, from Tripoli on 
the Mediterranean to Lagos on the Bight of 
Benin. 

Black Harry, by It. Richardson (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant and Co.), is a story of two Australian 
boys lost in the Bush, and saved by the devotion 
of a black man whom they had previously ill- 
treated. 

The Hillside Children, by Agnes Giberne (Seeley), 
is a prettilv-told story of two motherless children. 
Tho little girl is almost too good to be true, and 
the selfish domineering boy is brought right rather 
too easily by stem facts and the help of an excellent 
governess who understands his character; while the 
religious instruction is sometimes rather obtrusive. 
The tale is pleasantly given, and full of life and fun. 


Stories from Homer. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church. With Twenty-four Illustrations from 
Flaxman’s Designs. (Seeley.) This book would 
be welcome at any season of the year, and he will 
be a fortunate boy who receives it as a present 
for his Chii-tmas holidays. Mr. Church has 
undertaken a difficult task—to popularise Homer 
after the fashion of Lamb's Tales from Shalcspere 
—and we can give him no higher praise than to 
say that he has succeeded in his undertaking. 
His selections from both Iliad and Odyssey are 
made with discrimination, and his style is charm¬ 
ingly simple, being moulded upon that of the 
Bible. We doubt whether the first and greatest 
of story-tellers has ever before been so appro- 
riatelv rendered for children. In his illustrations 
. Ir. Church has been bold enough to colour 
Flaxman's famous designs in the manner of 
Etruscan vase-painting. The general appearance 
of the volume is worthy of its publishers' repu¬ 
tation. 

ri.rie's Adrentures. By N. D’Anvers. With 
Twenty-one Illustrations by R. H. Mooro. (C. 
Kegau Paul and Co.) Pixie isa Scotch terrier, who 
tells the story of his own life, nnd introduces just 
sufficient about his human masters to give a point 
to his adventures. The author has avoided the 
danger of reading too much into the miml of his 
canine hero, and the feeble moralising that follows 
therefrom. The liveliness of the narrative is well- 
sustained, nnd the artist in almost all cases has 
given us pictures worthy of their attractive 
subject. Pixie deserves to become one of the 
famous dogs of literature. 

A Saturday's Bairn, by Brenda (John F. Shaw 
and Co.), is a tale intended to arouse the interest 
of the rich in the sutlerings of the poor. It de¬ 
rives its title from the old Scotch adage, that 
“ Saturday’s bairn works hard for its living.” 
Despite some faults of exaggeration, the book may 
be heartily recommended. We are struck by the 
circumstance that the authors—or rather author¬ 
esses—of works of this class far excel both in 
style and in fidelity to nature the average of 
writers who attempt three-volumo novels. I,et 
us hope that the reward is proportionate to the 
merit. 

The Home of I'iesole, by the Author of “Tho 
Children of Seelisberg ” (same publishers), is more 
ambitious. It is a goody-good v romauceof the times 
of Savonarola, and concludes with an historical 
sketch of his life. To a grown-up critic nearly 
every page awakens memories of Romola just 
ns “Bradv and Tate" painfully recalls the 
Psalmist; but for juvenile readers perhaps this is 
no great matter. 

Gideon Brown ; a True Story of the Covenant . 
Edited by Charles Mackav. (Edinburgh : W. Oli¬ 
phant and Co.) This purports to be an autobio¬ 
graphical narrative of the Cameronian Persecution, 
and Mr. Mackay assures us that as such it has im¬ 
posed upon many. To us it reads like a composi¬ 
tion of the nineteenth century, somewhat cleverly 
imitating the style of Defoe. 

The Old Lookiny-Glass: or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope's 
Recollections of Service. By Maria Louisa Charles- 
worth. (Seeley.) The attempt to construct 
a readable story out of the reminiscences of an 
old servant would have failed in any hands less 
practised than those of the author of Ministerial/ 
Children. Even ns it is, the continuous sermonis¬ 
ing is only redeemed by the atmosphere of veri¬ 
similitude that pervades the whole. The home¬ 
liness of the diction is a great charm. 

Rosabella; a DolTs Christinas Story. By 
“ Auntie Bee.” With Illustrations by D. T. 
White. (Routledge and Sons.) This is merely 
a children's book, no better and no worse than 
tho general average. The pictures are second- 
rate, but the volume is nicely got up. 
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BOTES AM) BEWS. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
John \V. Hales has been elected to the professor¬ 
ship of English literature at King’s College. Lon¬ 
don. Among Mr. Hales's supporters were Messrs. 
Brewer, ten Brink, Bowden, Karl Elze, (iardiner, 
Halliwell-l’hillipps, Masson, Henry Morley, Mark 
l’attison, .Seeley, Sidgwick, and Skeat. 

Ir is proposed to raise a testimonial to Mr. 
Hales's predecessor, Prof. Brewer, in recognition 
of his long and eminent services to the College. 
The subscription is to be open to all present 
and past members of King's College, and it his 
been decided that the testimonial shall con¬ 
sist: ]. Of some olFering to Prof. Brewer; and 
2. Of some memorial which shall permanently 
connect his name with the College. Profs. Wace 
and Morley aro the secretaries, and Mr. J. W. 
Cunningham treasurer. 

The widow of Jean Keynaud— of whom 
Schopenhauer said, “This Jean Keynaud thinks 
just like M. Bravo ”—lias placed at Miss Betliam- 
Ed wards’s disposal all the necessary papers, 
printed and in manuscript, which can furnish in¬ 
teresting matter for her forthcoming monograph. 

Mr. Edmund W. Gosse is about to publish a 
drama in verse for private acting, entitled The 
Unknown Low. It will be preceded by an 
Essay on the Chamber Drama in England. 

We understand that Thom’s Count;/ and 
Borough Justices List is now completed and will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Butterworth. 

Mr. Nicholson, the energetic secretary of the 
late Conference of Librarians, has received from 
over 100 of his colleagues a handsome testimonial 
in the form of a gold hunting-watch, upon the 
case of which is engraved the following inscrip¬ 
tion:—“Presented to Edward Byron Nicholson, 
M.A., by members of the first Conference of 
Librarians in Great Britain, held in London Octo¬ 
ber 2-5, 1877, in testimony of his great services in 
initiating and aiding in the success of the move¬ 
ment.” 

The Index Society is now satisfactorily started, 
and a general statement of the work to be under¬ 
taken will shortly' be published. It is proposed 
to prepare Indexes to the Annual Legistcc since 
1818, Gentleman's Magazine from 181!) to 1808, 
Shakespeare Society's Publications, Ellis’s Origi¬ 
nal Letters, besides many smaller books; to 
County and Local Histories, Standard Collections 
of Travels, and Standard Historical Collections, 
the last three items to be issued in separate series 
with the ultimate view of forming an amalga¬ 
mated index, of each subject. Indexes of the com¬ 
plete works of our greatest authors are also pro¬ 
posed ; and the Hand-lists or Headers' Guides to 
various departments of Science and Literature are 
likely to form a useful series. Each of these will 
be drawn up bv one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject he undertakes, and therefore 
able to bring important communications to the 
front. Among the projected works from which 
the first year's publications will be selected are an 
Index of Painted Portraits of British Worthies, 
an Index of British existing, dormant, and extinct 
Titles of Honour, and Hand-lists to Political 
Economy and Botany. 

Miss Emily Faithful! will introduce several 
new and important features of interest into the 
Victoria Magazine during' the coming year. In 
the January number a series of portraits and bio¬ 
graphical sketches of eminent women will com¬ 
mence. The Hist London Espress started by Miss 
Eailhfull in September has already' proved such a 
success that she has been obliged to introduce 
steam machinery into her office, and increase her 
stall'of female compositors. 

Mr. Frederick Peake, of Bedford Row, has 
presented to the Commissioners on Historical 
Manuscripts a very valuable collection of charters 
aud other ancient documents formerly belonging 


to the Neville family, of Holt, co. Leicester. 
They include many deeds of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and a long and interesting 
Latin letter of Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, to 
Richard, Dean of Lichfield, about the year 1200; a 
grant of lands to William of Wykeham; a letter 
in English referring to Agincourt; many wills and 
inventories of early date; and a few documents of 
an important character concerning the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Consider a rle misapprehension having arisen 
with reference to certain sermons lately preached 
by Canon Farrar in Westminster Abbey, the 
author has decided to print them. The volume, 
under the title of Eternal Hope, will be published 
immediately after Christmas by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

We regret to hear that Prof. Keim, tbo theo¬ 
logian, who is now working at Giessen, is so 
seriously ill that he intends to ask leave to retire 
upon a pension in the coming spring. 

The Nation speaks favourably of the collection 
of “Choice Autobiographies” which is being 
published by Messrs. Osgood, with introductory' 
essays contributed by Mr. W. D. Howells. Five 
volumes have already appeared, containing the 
Lives of Goldoni, Alfieri, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Thomas El wood, and Frederica Wilhelmina, 
Margravine of Baireuth. 

Messrs. Allen and Co. have in the press n 
work entitled Thirteen Years amongst, the Wild 
Beasts of India, their Haunts and Habits, with an 
Account of the Modes of Capturing and Taming 
Elephants, by Mr. G. P. Sanderson, the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Government Elephant-Catching 
Establishment in Mysore. 

The second volume of the Catalogue of Addi¬ 
tions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
the years 1854-1876, has just been issued. The 
preceding volume, which was published two years 
ago, contained descriptions of upwards of four 
thousand of the additional MSS.; the present 
volume continues this series with nearly' six thou¬ 
sand numbers, and also includes the Egerton MSS., 
the papyri, and charters and rolls, acquired within 
the two-and-twenty years. A third volume is to 
give a detailed index of the whole. It is satis¬ 
factory to know that the acquisitions of this im¬ 
portant department of the Museum down to so 
recent a date are now made so accessible, not only 
to English but also to foreign students. Mr. 
Bond deserves credit for his energy in producing, 
in such rapid succession, these two volumes, 
counting between them some two thousand pages. 

Tin: Contemporarg Beciew for January will 
contain an important contribution from the 
Duke of Argyll on “Disestablishment.” It will 
also contain the second of Prof. .Stanley Jevons’ 
papers on “John Stuart Mill's Philosophy;” a 
paper by Miss Frances Power Cobbe on “The 
Little Health of Ladies;” one by Mr. Justice 
Fry on “ The Chefoo Convention ; " one by Dr. 
Aclatid, of Oxford, on “ The Dog Poison in Man ;” 
and other articles by Prof. P. G. Tait, Dr. liigg, 
Mr. Edward A. Freeman, Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, M. Gabriel Monod, and Signor de Guber- 
natis. 

We are sorry to learn from the current number 
of the Theologische Lit era! urblat t, of Bonn, that 
Prof. Reusch is compelled to discontinue its fur¬ 
ther publication. 

Mr. Arthur II. Moxon will shortly publish in 
his “ Popular Novel” series Her Father's Name, 
by Florence Marryat, author of Loves Conflict, 
kc. 

Messrs. Williams and Noroate have issued 
a prospectus of the Tetraglott Psalter edited by 
Dr. Nestle, from which we extract a statement of 
a fact not wholly unknown to Biblical scholars, 
but as yet imperfectly appreciated—the incorrect¬ 
ness of the current reading's of the Vatican text 
of the Septuagint. “ In the first fifty Psalms not 
less than ninety of the differences between the 


Vatican and the Alexandrine copies, given bv 
Tischendorf in the latest edition of the Septuagint, 
are entirely imaginary, having been given on the 
authority of former incorrect editions of the 
Vatican text.” Meantime the Oxford University 
Cress has recently issued a new edition of the 
Vatican text based on the Roman edition of 1587, 
ignoring the great Roman facsimile edition of 
1871, to the serious detriment of Hellenistic 
Greek scholarship. Dr. Nestle’s Tetraglott Psalter 
exhibits the Vatican text of the 1871 edition, 
which is thus for the first time made generally 
accessible. The Syriac text is taken from ad¬ 
vanced sheets of Dr. Oeriani's photolithographic 
reproduction of the Ambrosian Codex; the 
Chaldee is from Prof. Lagarde's edition of the 
Targutn; the Latin from Heyse's edition of the 
Codex Amiatinus. The whole work will form a 
quarto volume of about 300 pages, and will be 
published to subscribers for fifteen shillings. The 
first portion, of fifty-six pages, has been issued. 

The history of the Gandeamus igitur has been 
summarised in a pamphlet just published at Halle 
by Gustav Schwetscbke, who has himself written 
many fair verses in the tone of this famous 
student's-song. Partly on the basis of the earlier 
enquiries of Ilofihiann von Fallersleben and. 
Theodor Creutznach, and partly on the ground of 
his own independent studies, he traces back the 
song to an old hymn of the year 1207. It repeats 
the general course of thought ( Gedankengang ) of 
the hymn, and even exactly reproduces certain of 
its peculiar turns. Some persons still hold the 
almost incredible tradition that it was sung in 
its present form in the sixteenth century, and that 
no less a man than Sebastian Brant was its 
author. The introductory words certainly occur 
as the title of a song both in Brant and in a few 
later poets. Herr Schwetscbke is now able to 
clear up the date of its origin and the name of 
the person who first worked it into its existing 
form. This Studentenlied was first printed in 
the year 177C, in a somewhat obscene form, among 
a collection of Latin and German verses which 
have only recently become known. In 1781 a 
wandering literate" named Kindleben purged it 
of its foulness, and brought it into the form in 
which it is now sung. It appears that Kindleben 
himself lived no very happy life. In 1783 he 
was expelled from Dresden on the charge of im¬ 
moral conduct, and died miserably. 

Tile Deutsche Itundschau for December has an 
historical article by Prof. Friedliinder, on “ Gaul 
and its Culture under the Romans,” which gives a 
good rlsume of the condition of the Gauls, their 
social life and commerce, under the Roman rule. 
Herr Karl Ilillebrand writes a brilliant article on. 
M. Thiers, which emphasises his versatility of 
mind aDd aims at proving that the principles on 
which his political career was founded were 
always the same ; he exhibits M. Thiers as a 
staunch adherent of the principles of 178!), con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of the policy of Napo¬ 
leon I., though not of the means which he 
adopted, and always a faithful champion ot the 
traditional policy of France. Herr Laistner con¬ 
tributes a sympathetic criticism of the poems ot 
Hermann Kurz; and llerr von Weber in a very 
graceful little article, headed “The Inventor of 
the Steam-Engine as a Story-Teller,” calls atten¬ 
tion to the rare imaginative genius of James M att. 

and claims that his workshop at Heathfield should 
be regarded with equal reverence with Shaksperes 
bouse at Stratford, or Goethe’s at Weimar. 

The last nupiber of the Journal dis Economists 
contains a long article by M. Dameth, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Geneva, 
directed against the doctrines of the new school 
of German economists who have founded the 
J\‘rein fur Socialpolitik, and who have been nick¬ 
named Cathedersocialisten on account of the large 
professorial element in the composition of the 
school. M. Dameth writes without acrimony, 
and evidently in no spirit of intentional unfair- 
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ness, but his knowledge of the new German 
doctrines appears to be quite second-hand, and 
derived mainly from the statements of M. Maurice 
Block, who, we need hardly say, is no impartial 
authority. The adversaries of the new school 
appear usually to labour under a double confusion. 
They often confound the members of the Vereiu 
fur Sodalpolitik with the Socialdemocrats. Next 
they lump together the views of all the former, 
although the association includes eminent Conser¬ 
vatives of the stamp of I’rof. Nasse, and distin- ; 
guished liadicals like l’rof. Scbmoller. The 
Vtrein fiir Soeialpolitik has, to use the terms of 
French politics, its Right and its Left, its Right 
Centre and its Left Centre. In the Left Centre 
we might probably place Prof. Adolf Held, Prof. 
Nasse's able and energetic colleague as one of the 
Professors of Political Economy in the University 
of Bonn. A short treatise entitled Socialismus, 
Socialdemocratie , und Soeialpolitik, by Prof. 
Held, has just been published by Messrs. Duncker 
and Humblot at Leipzig, which may be recom¬ 
mended to English, French, and Swiss economists 
desirous of making themselves acquainted with 
some of the doctrines of leading members of the 
new German school, and with some of their dif¬ 
ferent opinions and points of view. The fourth 
number of Holtzendorff’s and Brentano's Jahrbuch 
fur das deutsche Reich contains a Report of the 
proceedings of the last meeting of the Verein fiir 
Soeialpolitik, which throws further light on the 
subject. 

TltE Indian Antiquary for November has several 
valuable articles. Mr. McCriudle continues his 
useful version, with notes, of the fragments of 
the Indika of Megasthenes. Prof. Monier Wil¬ 
liams gives an account of Pars! funeral rites con¬ 
taining much that is new and interesting; and 
he adds a short notice of the curious bap¬ 
tismal ceremony by which the young Pars! 
is admitted to membership in the Parsi faith. 
Dr. Muir discusses the question whether poly¬ 
andry ever existed in Northern Hindustan ; 
and he conies to the provisional conclusion that 
while the well-known instance of the Panrfuvas 
goes to prove that polyandry may have prevailed 
there in very early times, yet the practice could 
neither have been widely spread nor recognised 
as a public institution. Dr. Goldschmidt's last 
Report on the Ceylon Inscriptions is also given at 
length ; and its fullness and accuracy will increase 
the widelv-felt regret at the unfortunate death of 
this promisinr scholar. The Book Notices which 
follow this Report are not up to the mark of the 
other articles. 

I>' St. Xichdlas, Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
for Boys and Girls, we welcome the best stamp of 
juvenile literature that we have yet seen. A new 
series was commenced in November, with Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. for the publishers in 
Europe. We have now two numbers before us, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that both 
w the letterpress and in the pictures this 
American magazine has no rival. We have been 
especially charmed with the illustrations to some 
verses entitled “ The Willow Wand,’’ in the 
November number. The principle has been 
adopted—so successful in periodical literature of 
another class—of enlisting the co-operation of 
classical names. The December issue contains 
poems by Longfellow and Bryant, the beginning 
of a serial by Louisa Alcott, and a fairy story by 
“ Lewis Carroll ” quite in the old vein. The 
cover, designed by Walter Crane, fairly repre¬ 
sents the mixture of childlike grace, nursery 
fun, and boyish enterprise that characterises the 
contents. 

. Captain Parker Gilmore (“Ubiqne”) has 
in the press a new work, entitled The Great Thirst 
LuRd, containing an account of a Ride through 
Natal, Orange Free States, Transvaal, and Kala¬ 
hari, which will be published early in the new 
year by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

A monograph on Eastern Turkistan and the 
Pamir Plateau, accompanied by a very fine origi¬ 
nal map of that region, has just been issued as the 
fifty-second supplementary part of Petermann's 
Mittheilunyen, and will doubtless bo welcomed by 
all students of Asiatic geography. Its informa¬ 
tion is mainly drawn from the “ Report of a Mis¬ 
sion to Yarkund in 187.'1,” under command of Sir 
T. D. Forsyth, hut this is treated in the light 
thrown by all the scientific expeditions which 
have approached the highlands between the Hima¬ 
laya and the Thian Shan since the year 18( *0, 
whether from the side of India or of Russia. The 
work divides itself naturally into, first, an intro¬ 
ductory sketch of all the British and Russian 
journeys of exploration in this region since 16(10; 
second, the present state of knowledge regarding the 
physical geography and geology of this nucleus of 
the Asiatic mountain systems, including its climate, 
fauna, and flora ; and, third, its political divisions. 
The map, as an embodiment of all our informa¬ 
tion about the “ Roof of the World ” with its 
surroundings, stands alone, and is a good sample 
of those careful studies of countries lying between 
the known and the unknown which have made 
the school at Gotha famous, and have done so 
much to advance geography. 

We have received the Annual Report upon the. 
Qeoyraphical Survia/s west of the one-hundredth 
meridian in the United States, by Lieut. G. M. 
Wheeler, U.S.A. (Washington), being Appendix 
J J of the annual Report of tho Chief of Engineers 
for 1876; and with this a set of the sheets of the 
seven completed sheets of the Topoyraphical 
Atlas, which has been projected to include the 
above territory. The Report, as is usual, includes 
not only an account of the progress made 
during the season in the topographical work, 
but has no less than twenty-four separate papers 
written bv the members of the scientific staff 
who work in concert with the surveyors, accord¬ 
ing to the admirable plan adopted in the United 
States. These additional papers run over every 
branch of natural history, making these records 
very mines of special information respecting the 
surveyed lands, and of the utmost value to every 
branch of srience. The Atlas sheets which have 
been published—some on the scale of four, others 
on that of eight, miles to an inch—extend from 
Colorado and New Mexico almost continuously to 
California; they give, of course, the iirat accurate 
representation of the remarkable mountain and 
plateau lands of Western America with their 
sharp peaks and deep-cut canons, and are drawn 
and lithographed with great clearness and skill. 

Dr. James Hector, Director of the Geological 
Survey of New Zealand, has just published at 
Wellington three volumes of Reports, accom¬ 
panied by maps and sections, of the geological 
explorations which have been carried out under 
his superintendence between 1876 and 1877. 

Mr. John' Tkbiujtt has newly issued at 
Sydney the Results of Meteoroloyie.nl Observations 
made at his private observatory in the. Peninsula, 
Windsor, New South Wales, from 1871 to 1870. 

In' reviewing recent explorations of the Isthmus 
of Darien, Mr. Mallet, ll.M.’s Consul at Panama, 
points out that the chief difficulty to be overcome 
in the construction of a canal, without locks, from 
sea to sea, would be in preventing the immense 
body of water which overspreads the low lands 
during the rainy season, and which rushes down 
the two rivers Rio Grande and Chagres, carrying 
down with irresistible force trunks of trees and 
other debris, from causing a similar result in the 
channel of the canal. Though American sur¬ 
veyors look upon this as a fatal objection to the 
short route proposed for the canal, Mr. Mallet 
thinks that it would not be impossible, in these 
days of advanced engineering science, to overcome 
such an obstacle either by culverts and embank¬ 
ments, or in some other manner. In the Nicaragua 


route, which is preferred by the American com¬ 
mission that met at Washington nt the end of 
last year, it is proposed to overcome this difficulty 
by keeping the summit-level of the canal at a 
permanent height of 108 feet above the sea. 
which height is to be surmouuted by four d.uny 
and twenty lift-locks. The general impression on 
the spot, Mr. Mallet adds, is that a far shorter 
and easier route can yet be found on the isthmus. 
Perhaps the honour of discovering it is reserved 
for Lieutenant Wyse, who is now carrying out 
further explorations in the isthmus. 

We hear that the Rev. W. F. Holland, who 
has already done much valuable work in the- 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, is contemplating a 
private expedition to that region early next ) ear, 
with the view of exploring and surveying some 
districts which are still unknown. The chief 
objects of Mr. Holland’s expedition will be to 
follow the suggested route of the Israelites from 
Jams to the Serbonian Lake, and thence south 
along the west side of the Tib plateau to Suez; to 
make fresh investigations in the country about 
Serabit el Khadim and Wady Mughiirah; and to 
examine the mountain ranges and passes between 
Jebel Odgmeh and Akaba and the direct routes 
to Palestine. Mr. Holland also proposes to ex¬ 
plore the mining district which was worked by 
the ancient Egyptians, and to visit Ain el Gndis 
and the Jebel Magrah range. 

It is proposed to issue next year a new geo¬ 
graphical periodical at Paris in connexion with 
the Revue Gioyraphique, under the title of Ilnl- 
let in Hebdomadaire de Nouvelles Geoyraphiques et 
Statistiques. It will appear on tho 6th, ! 2 th, 
10th, and 30th of each month, while the Rrvnc 
itself will be published, as heretofore, ab mt 
the 26th. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the CornhiU Magazine a subtle and observant 
contrast is instituted between “ The Celt of Wales 
and the Celt of Ireland,” whose present difference.'- 
consist chiefly in religion, landowning, distinctive 
industries, and form of patriotism. With the 
writer the Welshman is meant to have the best 
of the contrast, yet we doubt whether he does 
not greatly overstate the case when he holds the 
old “ Cymraig'’ to be the spoken and written 
language of the whole Principality. It is cer¬ 
tainly not so in Radnorshire; and how about 
Pembrokeshire ? E. W. G. contributes a clever 
sketch of the career and works of Thomas Otway, 
the rival of Drvden in tragedy, from his first 
success, Don Carlos, “ tho last English tragedy in 
rhyme,” to those later and far more famous, 
works, The Orphans and Venice Preserved. 
Interwoven with Otway's fitful and too brief 
career is the story of his infatuated devotion 
to Mrs. Barry, the heartless mistress of 
Rochester. Poor Otway is said to have died of a 
mouthful of bread ravenously swallowed when he 
was on the verge of starvation in 1086. “ Up 

Glenroy ” will suggest to the geologist an unhack¬ 
neyed pedestrian ramble in the North of Scotland; 
and a gossip on “ The Weaknesses of Great Men ” 
mav console smaller folk for misfortunes with 
which they themselves are familiar. Napoleon I.. 
we are told, would constantly spill ink, gravy, 
coffee, on his nether garments, though his weak¬ 
ness was for white kerseymere. (Mem.—Not to 
wear other than sub-fuse nether garments!) Char¬ 
lotte Bronte forms the subject of this month s 
“Hours in a Library.” 


Temple Bar contains “A Cast for a Fortune,’ 
recounting the exciting holiday adventures of Dr. 
Mary Thornton; and “ Madame Ma Veuve," a 
humorous psychological study, wherein are de¬ 
scribed “ the great change ” and the vision of the 
world beyond the grave, with the rather hack¬ 
neyed safvo that the narrator turns out after all, 
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to have been not dead but dreaming. In poetry 
John Sheehan’s “ Pleasure and Modesty ” is 
a sprightly fancy, and Mr. Alfred Dawson's 
“ Farewell to Venice ” is not amiss for a theme 
dccies repetita. A gossiping essay, after the 
manner of A. K. II. B., “ On Barking through the 
Fence ” (the title suggests the aggressiveness of 
a Skye terrier from an assured coign of vantage^, 
has the merit of knowing where to stop, and is 
salted with not a few happy illustrative stories. 
Mrs. Wood contributes an interesting remembrance 
of Ilans Christian Andersen's friendships— 
Miss Livingstone, Jenny Lind, Frederika Bremer, 
Richard Bentley, ana Charles Dickens, being 
among them. Lastly must be mentioned the 
romance of “ Perdita,” and her romantic but com¬ 
promising connexion with l’lorizel, the so-called 
“First Gentleman in Europe.'’ Oft-told as is the 
tale, there is a lesion and a moral for female 
vanity in the troubles and afflictions of “ Poor 
Perdita ” which will bear repetition. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen's examination of “ Dr. 
Newman’s Theory of Belief,” in the last two 
numbers of the Fortnightly Review, discloses 
along with essential differences between the critic 
and his subject certain points of affinity. Wo are 
told that Dr. Newman and J. S. Mill, “ probably 
the two greatest masters of philosophical English 
in recent times,” though too far apart even for 
the relation of antagonism, resemble one another 
in being lovers “ of broad daylight,” and “ of 
clear, definite, tangible statements.” The philo¬ 
sophic interest of Dr. Newman's teachings to Mr. 
Stephen's mind is due to its adoption of the his¬ 
toric method, of the idea of a development and 
persistence of beliefs according to their utility. 
Only this theory is not carried far enough: it is 
the scientific doctrine with the law of the survival 
of the fittest left out. Dr. Newman's defence of 
Catholicism in reality explains it. Iiis theory of 
belief, as set forth in the Grammar of Assent, does 
not distinguish between the psychological con¬ 
ditions of all belief and the logical conditions of 
correct belief. 

The Contemporary Review oilers its readers 
this month a somewhnt heavy philosophic dish. 
Two attacks are simultaneously begun on leading 
English thinkers. While Mr. T. II. Green com¬ 
mences a series of papers on the application of the 
doctrine of evolution to thought, ns illustrated by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. II. Lewes, Prof. 
Stanley Jevons opens what promises to be an 
elaborate critical investigation of J. S. Mill’s 
philosophy. Mr. Green confines himself in the 
article to Mr. Spencer's interpretation of 
and Object. He is of opinion that current 
English philosophy ignores the problem raised by 
Hume and taken up by Kant—“How is know¬ 
ledge possible r ” This he had already tried to 
show historically (in the Introduction to Hume), 
by pointing out the antecedents which made this 
question inevitable. lie now finds that this method 
was insufficient, since contemporary psychology, 
in its conceptions of mind and soul, has got “ too far 
apart from if not ahead of ” this question. Mr. Green 
allows that the present alliance between psycho¬ 
logy and physiology has been fruitful up to a cer¬ 
tain point; beyond this, however, it has only 
served to give “ a crude metaphysical answer to 
questions on which physiology has really nothing to 
say.” Mr. Green'scontention against Mr. Spencer's 
teaching is briefly this : Locke’s account of know¬ 
ledge involves two incompatible conceptions of 
object— (ff) an independent reality external to 
consciousness; (b) single feeling or sensation. 
Berkeley and Hume struck out the first, and by 
reducing the real to a series of feelings ex¬ 
plained it away altogether. Mr. Spencer revives 
the inconsistency of Locke, since on the one hand 
he insists on an unknown reality of which con¬ 
sciousness is only the guarantee, and, on the other 
band, reduces the relation of object and subject to 
one of modes of consciousness (Vivid and faint 
states'). This confusion comes from the error of 
resolving consciousness into a chain of single feel¬ 


present 

Subject 


ings. If consciousness were this, it would follow 
that the world, as something stable and per¬ 
manent, must be independent of it. But in 
that case it would be impossible to arrive at 
the knowledge of such a world. Thus “ con¬ 
sciousness cannot at once be what Mr. Spencer's 
system requires it to be, nnd tell what his system 
requires it to tell.” The only consciousness which 
can guarantee a world which is at once thinkable 
and permanent is a combining or synthetic con¬ 
sciousness. English psychologists, whatever their 
fundamental views, will do well to read Mr. 
Green’s thoroughly calm and philosophical criti¬ 
cism. A curious contrast to this temperate dis¬ 
cussion of Mr. Spencer's views is afforded by Mr. 
Jevons's paper, “ J. S. Mill's Philosophy tested.” 
It seems that the Professor has been exposing 
Mill's “ contradictory ” ideas on religion and the 
future life, in the columns of the Spectator. These 
did not apparently supply a sufficient vent for the 
writer's righteous indignation against one whom 
he regards as a pseudo-thinker, whose works have 
been foisted on him as teacher i'or the last fourteen 
years t hrough bad university regulations. So he be¬ 
takes himself to the ampler region of the month¬ 
lies, and thus vigorously protests:—“ For my part 
I will no longer consent to live under the incubus 
of bid logic and bad philosophy which Mill's 
works have laid on us.” Mr. Jevons is thoroughly 
confident:—“I undertake to show that there is 
hardly one of his [Mill's] more important and 
peculiar doctrines which he has not himself 
amply refuted.” The puzzled reader, who, what¬ 
ever his opinion of Mill's philosophy, has probably 
learned to regard him as one of the clearest and 
least dubious of teachers, will hardly have his 
perplexity cleared up when he hears among other 
things that Mill taught at once the doctrines of 
moral necessity and free-will. After this some¬ 
what noisy commencement the reader hardly looks 
for patient nnd quiet criticism ; and, in truth, the 
Professor's discussion of Mill’s theory respecting 
the origin of geometrical axioms, which proceeds 
by bringing into juxtaposition isolated passages 
unillumined bv their context, is an illustration of 
an essentially elementary kind of criticism. Mr. 
Jevons appears to us to understand .neither what 
Mill means by mental experimentation with the 
images of lines, ifce., nor its relation to external 
observation. Prof. Culderwood, in a short paper 
on “ The Ethical Aspects of the Theory of De¬ 
velopment," emphasises the contrast between the 
principle of animal life, self-preservation, nnd that 
of human life, self-sacrilice. He omits, however, 
to notice the reasonings by which Mr. Darwin 
and other evolutionists seek to connect these two 
impulses in the order of development. 

The conclusion of “Miss Misanthrope ” in the 
Gentleman's Magazine affords an opening for new 
fiction by an old favourite in the January num¬ 
ber. Quo of the best articles in the present is 
that in which Mr. Joseph Knight strives to re¬ 
habilitate Francois Rabelais, and to prove his title 
to higher gifts than those of the jester and 
buffoon. “ Teaching higher than Pantagruolism,” 
it is urged, “ may be conceived, yet Rabelais was 
in this respect the precursor of Goethe, as in his 
humour he was a forerunner of Moliere, La Fon¬ 
taine, nnd Sterne ; in his philosophy an anticipator 
of Montaigne and Locke : and in his moralisings a 
teacher of Swift and Diderot.” Among other 
pleasant papers is a sketch of the Yalencian book¬ 
seller-poet of the sixteenth century, Juan Timonedn, 
chiefly famous, in his art, for his Vitrahucllo, or 
“ Bundle of Fictions,” and his Tates of the Table¬ 
cloth, which should establish his claim to lie the 
Spanish “Joe Miller.” Mr. Collett-Sandars, too, 
discourses on “ Truffles,” ancient ns well as modern, 
with a show of loro and research which would 
make him welcome to the most learned Wool- 
hopian, as well as to the most practised gastrophile. 
The most successful truffle-hunting in this country 
seems to be localised in the southern counties and 
the chalky soil of the South Downs; but the 
truffle-harvest, even in those parts, is far inferior 


in quality and quantity alike to the yield of 
France and Italy. Mr. It. A. Proctor’s paper on 
“ Sunspot, Storm, and Famine," should be read 
attentively. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Taris : December 14,187*. 

Now that M. Decazes has just left—probably 
for ever—the post of Minister i'or Foreign Affairs, 
which he has held for five years, it is not for 
us to enquire whether he has risen to the height 
of the difficult mission which he has had to 
fulfil; but, placing ourselves at the specially 
scientific and literary point of view which alone 
we occupy, it is impossible to forget the debt of 
lasting gratitude that is due to him with regard 
to historical studies. It is owing to him that the 
Archives of Foreign Affairs, formerly so parsi¬ 
moniously, and only by a sort of hardly-obtained 
favour, communicated' to the public, henceforth 
freely throw open their treasures to all con¬ 
scientious workers. It is only within the last 
few years that we have been able to appreciate 
fully the value of the liberal regulations under 
which these Archives are now managed, but the 
results are already beginning to make themselves 
felt. Works based upon the documents of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs have multiplied of 
late. In order to assure ourselves of this, it is 
enough to open our two chief historical reviews. 
In the Revue ties Questions Historiques we find 
the studies of M. Baguenault de Puchesse on the 
embassy of Fontenay-Mareuil to Rome in 1047, 
and of M. Gorin on Alexander VIII. and Inno¬ 
cent XI.; in the Revue Historique those of M. 
Chemel on St.-Simon and Dubois, and, above all, 
those of M. Sorel on the Peace of Bale of 1"!>5, 
which finally throw light on the most im¬ 
portant episode in the diplomatic history of 
the Revolution. The Revue tics Deux-Months 
draws also from the same source, and hss 
recently published an entire work by M. 
Ckantelauze on the struggle between Retz and 
Mazarin, and on the exciting vicissitudes that 
accompanied the elevation of the former to the 
cnrdinalate. This work will soon appear as a 
volume published by l’lon. M. Chantelauze was 
formerly a friend of Ste.-Beuve, who thought 
highly of his knowledge of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, of his sagacity in research, and of his com¬ 
bined good-sense nnd acuteness. M. Chantelauze 
learned of the great critic to penetrate into the 
minds of the men of former times, and to under¬ 
stand them with an indulgence that never makes 
him thedupeof their pride or of their hypocrisy. He 
has not, perhaps, shown this liberal and appreciative 
spirit in his work on Mary Stuart, but this was 
only a casual study; and, besides, who has ever 
been able to concern himself with the struggle 
between the two royal rivals of England and 
Scotland without falling undor the overpowering 
intlucnce of the genius of the one, or of the 
seductive charm of the beauty and misfortunes ol 
the other, and without becoming the champion 
either of Elizabeth or of Mary i In the case of 
Retz there was no danger of such fascination. 
M. (iazier, it is true, in writing the Dentures 
Annces du Cardinal de Retz has allowed himself 
to be imposed on by the airs of apostle and ol 
convert which Retz knew how to assume towards 
the Jansenists; but M. Chantelauze knows him 
too well to be so artlessly confiding. lor roam 
years he has made Retz his favourite study, and 
he helps us to penetrate to the bottom ol his strange 
character, at once repellant and attractive, and hn 
adventurous life, of which as a rule scarcely mere 
than the crying scandals is familiar to n»- 
He will soon make us acquainted with the 
preacher by publishing in the Collection des grama 
Ecrivains de la France the sermons of Retz ; an 
he has just now shown him to us displaying p 1 * 
marvellous powers of intrigue in his struggle wit 
Mazarin in 1052; but confounding, as he always 
did, intrigue with statesmanship, and personal 
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vanity with a grand ambition, he consequently 
squandered in fruitless agitations intellectual 
powers that bordered upon genius. M. Chante- 
lauze is by no means insensible to the wonderful 
gifts that rendered Retz so attractive and so 
dangerous. He admires them, and delights in 
his intellect, so subtle and at times so profound ; 
and, although he is far from being scandalised or 
indignant at him—which would be as idle as it 
would be pedantic—he is not the dupe of his hero, 
hut knows how to tear off his mask of disinter¬ 
estedness and virtue, and to assign him his true 

? lace, both as a statesman and as a prince of the 
Jhurch. 

M. Chantelauze, being so thoroughly acquainted 
with the seventeenth century, having lived, so to 
speak, with the personages of that time, and 
knowing what they thought as well as what they 
said, does not content himself with analysing and 
working-up a dry category of documents; bnt 
knows how to collect from all sides—from memoirs 
and from private correspondence ns well as from 
diplomatic papers—everything that can throw 
light upon his subject. lie thus tells his story 
as if he had lived among his characters, and treats 
them with a familiarity that makes them live and 
speak before us. We cannot accord the same 
praise to M. Yalfrey, whose work on Hugues de 
bonne et ses Ambassades cn Italic , 1042-1050 
(Didier), has nevertheless considerable value. M. 
Yalfrey is a novice in historical studies. Ho 
owed his introduction into the Department of 
Foreign Affairs to his functions as chief editor of 
the Monitnir Universel, which the Due Decazes 
had made his official organ; and he justified this 
choice by so speedily undertaking a study of 
Hugues de Lionne, the most illustrious of the 
diplomatists of Louis XIV. lie now gives ns the 
first part of his work. After a biographical Intro¬ 
duction, in which he traces the principal events in 
Lionne's diplomatic career, he relates his embassy 
to Parma (1042-4'!), the object of which was the 
reconciliation of Edward, Duke of Parma, with 
Pope Urban VIII.; then his embassy to Rome 
(1654-56), in which his mission was to watch over 
the election of a successor to Innocent X.; then 
the struggle arouud Alexander VII. against 
Cardinal de Retz, who had escaped from prison, 
and desired in spite of Mazarin to obtain from tiie 
Pope his confirmation as Archbishop of Paris. 
The contrast between M. Chantelauze and M. 
Valfrev is the more striking ns this second part of 
his work is a continuation of that of M. Chante¬ 
lauze, and while the latter has succeeded so admir¬ 
ably in making the Roman Court and the two 
great rivals, Retz and Mazarin, live again before 
our eyes, M. Yalfrey follows step by step the 
documents which he has obtained from the 
Archives of Foreign Affairs—very interesting docu¬ 
ments, no doubt, but of a kind that would have 
pined immensely by being lighted up and en¬ 
livened by other details borrowed from less dry 
sources. Hugues de Lionno was not only a 
diplomatist, he was also a man of pleasure, a 
great gambler, a fast liver, married to a 
very light woman. All this would scarcely 
he suspected by the reader of M. Valfrev s 
calm and even narrative. lie has told us 
something of it, but nowhere in his book 
do we see rise up before us in all his magni¬ 
ficent originality, prodigal and somewhat disso¬ 
lute, that grand seigneur who was Hugues de 
Lionne. In M. Yalfrey s place, instead of writing 
a long, minute, and necessarily rather dull account 
of diplomatic negotiations interspersed with ex¬ 
tracts from despatches, I should have preferred to 
■write a biography of Hugues de Lionne, as com¬ 
plete and as lively as possible, and then side by 
aide with this I would have published in e.vtenso 
a collection of the most important documents 
that relate to his various negotiations. The 
plan adopted by M. Yalfrey is not the most favour¬ 
able to his hero. Thus in the two negotiations 
which he now relates it is useless to tell us that he 
was a very able diplomatist; what appears from the 


narrative itself is that Hugues de Lionne failed in 
his two embassies, and that in the matter of the 
election of Alexander VII. in particular, he added 
to the humiliation of defeat the absurdity of con¬ 
gratulating himself upon the choice of a Pope who 
hastened to thwartall his plansand thoseof Mazarin. 
We are none the less indebted to M. Yalfrey for 
having furnished us with a lucid, intelligent, and 
exhaustive analysis of two negotiations which 
have hitherto been little studied. 

Under the head of historical studies we must 
notice also an important work of M. Yuitry on 
the Regime Financier de la France antfrieur d 
80 (Guillaumin). Under the Empire M. Yuitry 
played nn important part as Minister of Finance, 
ami as Minister-President of the Council of .State, 
lie won well-merited esteem bv his integrity, hi9 
liberal views, and bis exceptional ability in finance 
and administration. Since the fall of the Empire 
he has devoted his leisure to study, and determined 
to search out in the past the antecedents of the 
financial regime which he had himself managed. 
At the Academie des Sciences Morales, of which 
he is one of the most active members, be gave a 
series of lectures that excited much interest, and 
conceived the plan of a great work in four 
volumes, of which the first has just come out. It 
extends from the Gallo-Roman period to that of 
I’hilippe ie Del. The first part is scarcely more 
than a rather vague resume of the labours of other 
learned men, but as soon as M. Vuitry reaches the 
feudal period he is more at home, and shows with 
judicial clearness how it was that the Capetian 
dynasty succeeded little by little in transforming 
their feudal dues into public imposts properly so 
called. M. Yuitry has condensed and arranged 
for the first time a mass of hitherto scattered ideas 
and researches, and has made a considerable addi¬ 
tion to the otherwise praiseworthy labours of M. 
(Jlamageran in his Ilistoirc de i I ingot.. 

As the year draws to a close we cannot refrain 
from a melancholy retrospect, asking ourselves 
what it Ims brought us in the wav of books that 
is worthy to live, or at least that is worthy to be 
distinguished from the torrent of publications 
which come out one day to be forgotten on the 
morrow. Of course, I leave on one side works of 
a learned and scientific character which merit pre¬ 
servation on account of the new facts that they 
contain, independently of their literary worth. 
But of purely literary works how few we have 
to point out 1 In the first place, we must put on 
one side all posthumous works on which our 
generation cannot plume itself—the Abelard of 
Romusat, the Souvenirs of Mdme. D’Agoult, the 
Letters of Doudan. Xor can we reckon among 
the productions of this year the work which M. 
Breal has just brought out under the title of 
MelangesdcMgthoiogieet.de Linguistiquei Ilachette). 
It contains a study of the legend of I lercules mid 
Oacus that appeared fourteen years ago ; a study 
on the mvth of Oedipus, which is also of 1803; 
and a series of lectures delivered at various times or 
of articles published in the Reviews. We remark 
in it that delicacy of observation and that perfec¬ 
tion of style which distinguish all M. Breaks writ¬ 
ings. We find the exact state of the study of com¬ 
parative philology defined with rare precision: what 
are henceforth its established principles, and what 
parts of it must still be looked upon as conjectural. 
One is glad to find these excellent works collected 
for the first time; but they cannot be regarded as 
a novelty. What really belongs to this year is 
the fifth volume of Renan on the Gospels, cer¬ 
tainly the most remarkable book that we have to 
notice: and also the four new volumes of V. Hugo, 
that great representative of the Romantic period, 
who stands alone in the midst of us like one of 
those ancient oaks that remain untouched upon the 
soil of a forest of saplings, and whose hoary heads 
tower above the dreary flat around them. But, 
notwithstanding all the power, vigour, and genius 
that he still retains, it must be acknowledged that 
his new works cannot be put on a level with his 
old, not even the Histoire <Tan Crime, though it 


was written five-and-twenty years ago. What can 
we mention besides ? The Trois Contes d Flaubert; 
L’AssommoiroiM. Zola, that powerful but repulsive 
work, which can only exercise a fatal influence upon 
contemporary literature; and the Nabab of M. 
Daudet (Charpentier), which does not, however, 
from an artistic point of view, rank so high as his 
first great novel, Fromont jeune et Risler aini. 
M. Daudet has, however, displayed varied and 
brilliant talents in its composition, and has alone 
succeeded in attracting readers in the midst of our 
great political crisis. It must not be supposed 
that it is the references to the present time that 
contribute the main element to his success; his 
book is not read for the sake of the revelations 
concerning M. de Moray, or Dr. Olif, or M. 
Bravay. Ills pictures have a wider scope. It 
is Parisian life itself, such ns it was under 
the Empire, and such as for the most part it 
now is, that the novelist depicts for us. In his 
pages we meet with the glaring and insolent vice3 
that are a daily offence to our eyes. With those 
modest and substantial virtues which mix un¬ 
noticed with the obtrusive vices we see laid bare 
the hypocrisies and acts of cowardice, and also the 
sufferings and heroisms, that hide under the splen¬ 
dours of luxury or the restraints of social pro¬ 
priety. The man of pleasure is Mora, engaged at 
once in business, in politics, and in dissipation; 
the vulgar fast man is Montpavon, an idiot, whose 
wealth gives him the entry into every circle ; the 
world of the Bourse, with its fevers, its implac¬ 
able struggles, its shameless stockjobbing, its im¬ 
moralities, often unconscious, but fatal—these are 
the Nabab, and Hemerlingue, and the parasites 
who surround them. In Jenkins we see hypo¬ 
critical philanthropy, charlatanism, and luxury, 
under the guise of charity and goodness; in Le 
Merquier, venality disguising itself under the 
mask of political incorruptibility. Felicia Rhuys 
and the aged Cremnitz introduce us to the world 
of artists and of actors, where candour is 
mixed up with corruption, and where tho nspira- 
tious after the ideal are in perpetual struggle 
with a fatal irregularity of life and ever-present 
temptations. Then, by way of contrast, you have 
the strong and simple virtues, the devoted and 
laborious lives, the deep and innocent affections of 
the Joyeuse family, which is one of tho most ex¬ 
quisite creations of M. Daudet's pen. But for 
M. Joyeuse and his daughters we should be in 
danger of believing that there was nothing in 
Parisian life except falsehood, hypocrisy, and 
corruption ; that honesty in business, integrity in 
politics, sincerity in love, and morality in conjugal 
life, had no longer any place there. M. Joyeuse 
reminds us that beneath the glittering foam on 
the surface of society are the unseen depths, pure 
and calm, which remain untouched and unchange¬ 
able while the froth is cast upon the shore or 
carried off by the wind. Notwithstanding the 
exquisite scenes which pourtray this virtuous 
family, Nabab, like nearly all the novels and 
plays in which Frenchmen describe themselves, 
is a merciless satire, and in reading it we feel & 
weariness that borders on disgust. For the better 
rendering of the hurly-burly of Parisian life, M, 
Daudet has adopted a feverish, irregular and often 
rigmarole style, that heaps up words, epithets and 
images, and frequently produces confusion instead 
of the vivid painting at which he aims. The style of 
the brothers Goncourt has left its mark upon his, 
and unless he takes heed betimes he will fall into 
eccentricity and affectation. 

Whatever may be the literary merit of M. 
Daudet or of M. Zola, I unluckily see no indica¬ 
tion among our contemporary writers of the birth 
of a new literary impulse, capable of succeeding 
to that of Romanticism, which has now fairly died 
out. In vain we seek the signs that herald a 
Renaissance. Perhaps our eves are unable to 
recognise them. From a literary point of view 
what period could at first sight ioolt more barren 
than that of the First Empire '{ Yet, none the 
less, all the germs of the literary Renaissance were 
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already there, as has just been pointed out by M. 
Merlet in his remarkable work entitled Tableau de 
la Literature franqatie de 1800 d 1815 (Didier). 
From this point of view he has made some fine 
remarks on already well-worn subjects, such as 
Ducis or Chateaubriand. Who knows whether a 
similar book may not yet be written on the Second 
Empire and the Third Republic ? G. Monod. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature. 

Brown, C. B., and W. Lidstonb. Fift<*en Thousand Miles on 
the Amazon and its Tributaries. Stanford. 21*. 

Cksnola, L. P. di. Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 
Temple*. Murray. 50*. 

Cooke, E. W. Leaves from my Sketch-Book. Second Series. 
Murray. 21*. 

Clkmetnt, C. Oleyrc, 6tude biographique et critique. Paris: 
Didier. 30 fr. 

Dk.vkmalk der Oeschichtc u. Kunst der freion Hansc.stadt Bre¬ 
men. 3. Abth. Die bremischen Kirchen. 2. Lfg. Bremen : 
MU Her. 24 M. 

Founasder, A. An Account of the P 0 l.vnc 5 .ian Race, its 
Origin and Migrations. Vol. L TrUbner. 7*. GJ. 

,1 knN i\os, L. J. Field Paths and Green Lanes. Murray. 
10 *. 6 d. 

Johnston, Keith. Compendium of Geography and Travel: 
Africa. Stanford. 21*. 

JoriN, H. David d’Angers, sa vie, son a*uvre, scs terits ct §cs 
<*)ntemporain8. Paris: Plon. 

Lasaulx, A. v. Aua Irland. Rciseskizzen u. Stttdieu. Bonn : 
Strauss. If. M. 

R ak, E. The Country of the Moors. Murray. 12*. 

History. 

llAEKWALD, A. Josephus in Galibin, sein Verhiiltniss zu den 
Partcicn, insbesondere zu Justus v. Tiberias u. Agrippa II. 
Breslau : Koebner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Du Bi.ed, V. Histoire de la monarchie de Juillet, de 1830 & 
1848. T. 1. Paris: Dentn. 7 fr. 50 c. 
r«»umoRR, A. Hellas u. Rom. 2. Abth. Griechenland im 
Zvitalter d. Perikles. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Fues. CM. 
0-j:»)FtN, R. D. Islam under the Khalils of Baghdad. Seeley. 
12 *. 

RintJit. M. Briefo u. Acfv-n zttr Oeschichtc d. JtOjiihrijrcn 
Kriegs. 3. Bd. Der JUlichcr Erbfolge-lCrieg. Miinehen : 
Rieger. 10 M. 

7.WICHKM, V. van, Tugclmcli d. «rhmalknldi«chen Donnukriegs. 
Jfrsg. v. A. von Druffel. Miinehen : ltieger. 10 M. 

Physical Science. 

Ai:a;:tTEV atiK dem zodogisch zooto misclien In»titut in WUrz- 
burg. Hrsg. v. C. Sem|)cr. 4. Bd. 2. Hft. WUrzburg : 
Staudinger. 12 M. GO Pf. 

r.Acnois, J. Memoirs stir l'cmbryologie des NOmertes. 2* 
partie. Paris: Masson. 

dry, A. Lcs enclmiuemcnts dn monde animal dans les 
temps giologiqueb, Maininifere3 tcrtiaircs. Paris: Ila- 
chcttc. 

I.tLJJEBona. V. Synopsis crnstnccornm snevicomm ordinis 
Branchiopodorum ct subordinis Phyllopodorum. Upsula : 
Akadomische P.nchhandlung. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Xan.J. G. de. Mollu.sques de Madagascar et de ses dt'peud- 
nuccs. Leiden : Brill. 11 M. 

Philology. 

Tioitmann, J. J. Jspanische Stndien. Leiden: Brill. 4 11. 
Khit’RU, Ph. Die Perscr d. Aeschylus, als Quelle f. altpers. 
AUerthumskumle. Erlangen : Deicliert. 2 M. 

A. De auctorum belli Africani et belli Hispaniensis 
latinitate. Erlangen : Deicbert. 2 M. 

8\b - k, A. 11. Lectures on Babylonian Literature. Bagster. 4*. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

2G Merthyr Terrace. Caste!nan. Barnes, 8.W. : 

December 17, 1877. 

The promoters of the Folk-lore Society are 
very pleased to receive the critical information 
.conveyed by your correspondents in Inst week's 
issue. But towards a practical solution of the 
dilliculties attending the formation of a society 
with such a wide held of labour before it as that 
of Folk-lore, the good wishes of Canon Venables 
and Mr. Lang will not, I venture to think, ali'ord 
much help if they do not go further than the 
mere expression. Will Mr. Lang transfer his 
suggestions from your pages to the Council of the 
Society ?—in other words, will he help to form 
the Society, instead of simply enjoying the result 
of his humoursome interpretation of one section 
of its intended labour ? We have willing contri¬ 
butors and plenty of work to do: wo want to 
frighten away the May-dav and Magpie romancers 
mnl get at the Folk-lore student. 

G. Laurence Gomjce, Hon. Sec. 


HR. SWEET AND “ GL0SSIC.’' 

88 Argyll Road, Kensington, W.: Dec. 16, 1877. 

If I had been asked to point out the man least 
likely to misunderstand any phonetic work, or to 
misrepresent any part of its construction, I should 
have named my friend Mr. Henry Sweet. But 
he has done both with respect to my Glossic, 
although he has been acquainted with it for years. 
I confine myself to one statement and its conse¬ 
quence. On p. 203 of his recently-published 
Handbook of Phonetics, as part of a section headed 
“ Detailed Comparison of Glossic and Romic,” the 
former being one of my phonetic alphabets, and 
the latter one of Mr. Sweet’s, he writes:— 

“ The conventional ar and or are retained [in Glossic] 
to represent the same sounds as aa and an, faadher 
and fardher, for instance, being kept distinct, although 
their pronunciation is identical. Here [i.e., in this 
conventional use of ar, or] the phonetic character of 
Glossic entirely breaks down, for such distinctions as 
those last mentioned can only be taught by spelling 
lessons.” 

Now, first, it is absolutely and unconditionally 
erroneous to say that in any one of my Glossic 
publications, from my first paper on the subject 
(printed in the Philological Transactions for 1870) 
down to my last work, Pronunciation for Singers 
(published last July, and containing a full and au¬ 
thoritative exposition of Glossic, illustrated by 
many thousands of words), I have ever (except by 
an evident and casual misprint) used nr, or as 
digraphs in any sense, much less in the sense of 
aa in baa and au in haul. Of course, if I never 
did so, it is simply impossible that Glossic should 
“entirely break down” in consequence of my 
having done so. It is only Mr. Sweet's argument 
which “ entirely breaks down.” 

It is true that in Glossic I print the sentence 
“ Go farther, father, and laud the Lord," as fol¬ 
lows:— Goa faa'rdher, faa dher, and lau'd dhi 
Latent. But what is the distinction made by the 
Glossic symbols aa aar, au aur ? Simply this ; 
that when aar, aur are used, the reader mag insert 
a trilled r even when no vowel follows, and must 
insert one if a vowel follows; whereas when aa, 
au are used he must acoid inserting such a sound. 
This r not before a vowel is called vocal or per¬ 
missive. It h:is to my mind a strict phonetic 
sense recognised by all ortboepists. Hence, 
faa'rdher, faa dher have different properties, and 
so have laud, Lawrd. To show that a trilled r 
before a consonant is obligatory, I use a new 
symbol r’, the idea being that the (’) affected the 
preceding r in the same way as a subsequent vowel 
would affect it. 

But observe, although I insert this “permis¬ 
sive r,” which seems to me to be an indispensable 
part of the representation of English habits of 
speech, 1 give Glossic symbols for every shade of 
sound in received and dialectal speech, so that 
the writer, if properly instructed (and no alphabet, 
not even “ visible speech,” teaches itself), can 
write down what souuds he likes, as Goa'wfaa'dhu, 
faa dhu-'r, un lau'd dhu Lau'd, which is, I pre¬ 
sume, what Mr. Sweet aims at (observe the com¬ 
pulsory r ), or Goo fud u, fai'du, n laird dhu Laa'd, 
to useamixture ofdialects.or Gnaw fuod''u, faidh'u, 
where <T is dentaliscd. And so on for ever. 

Many persons do not call Lord lau'd or lawrd, 
but lau\rd, with that imperfect “ point-rise," as 1 
term it, which not unfrequently replaces r.’ Others 
(as in Northumberland) say lau'nc'd where W is 
a“labialised uvula trill.” But we don't want to 
write these in schools, except for the purpose of 
exhibiting defects with a view to their easier re¬ 
cognition and correction. We want a system of 
spelling in school-books which, when properly 
taught, shall insure a pronunciation which would 
be “ received ” as educated by all listeners. Many 
people would object strongly to being told that 
you must not triil the “ r " in “ Lord ”—that is, call 
it Lawrd if you like. I don't think that even 
Mr. Sweet himself would object to Bounding it 
in this way, if the were not obtrusive. At any 
rate, I hope not, for I myself often purposely 


so speak, when I want to make words very audible 
at a distance, and I recommend singers to do so 
in my Pronu nciation for Singers, to which I must 
refer all readers who take an interest in the 
matter. A reference to that work will show how 
carefully I have elaborated my “ treatment of r," 
which Mr. Sweet, a line or two above the passage 
first quoted, calls “ the weakest part of Glossic.” 
If that judgment is correct, Glossic must be 
“ stronger ” than I took it to he. 

I promised to confine myself to one passage, 
so I say no more, except that it is evident 
from that passage that Mr. Sweet (like thou¬ 
sands of others, but I did not anticipate it of him ) 
has confused phonetic analysis and symbolisatios, 
with orthoepical treatment —questions which I 
always keep carefully apart. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Thursday, December 27.—3 p.m. Royal In«titntion: “On 
Heat. Visible and Invisible,” I., by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 r.M. London Institution : “ The Telephone/’ by Prof. 
W. F. Barrett. 

Friday, December 28.—8 p.m. QuekettOn the Investiga¬ 
tion of Floral Development/’ by Marcus M. Hartog. 


8CIENCE. 

Bible Studies. By M. M. Kaliscb, Ph. D„ 

M. A. Part I. The Prophecies of Balaam; 

or, The Hebrew and the Heathen. 

(London : Longmans & Co., 1877.) 

It is with the liveliest pleasure that all true 
students will hail the reappearance of Dr. 
Kaliscli as an author, and learn that, though 
unable from weakness of health to carry on 
his Commentary on the Old Testament con¬ 
tinuously, he still hopes to publish a series 
of exegetical monographs on detached por¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Bible. One of these 
we have before us ; it consists of a treatise 
(which really needs not the apology in the 
Preface) brimful of learning and enthusiasm 
on the contents and origin of the “Book of 
Balaam” (Num. xxii.-xxiv.), together with 
a new translation and a commentary. The 
copiousness of the notes and illustrations is 
sneh that it is only possible here and there 
to detect an omission of any importance: 
e.g., in the condensed dissertation on the 
Ile'em (the Authorised Version’s “uni¬ 
corn ”) no reference is made to the settle¬ 
ment which the controversy has received 
from the Rev. "VV. Houghton ; and in the 
note on the site of Pethor Mr. Sayce’s con- 
elusive letter in Academy, vol. x., p. 291, is 
neglected. The Assyrian inscriptions, so 
far as these were accessible to the author in 
the Records of the Past * and Smith s 
Assyrian Discoveries, have been largely and 
judiciously drawn upon, though by a slip 
Assur-nasir-pal is identified with Sardana- 
palus, instead of Assurbanipal, and Mero- 
dach-Baladan is transformed into the pseudo- 
Assyrian Marduk-bel-adon. The historical 
illustration of the difficult passage, “And 
ships shall come from the coast of Kittim 

* The only objection to this extensive use of the 
volumes called Uecords of the Past is tlmt the trans¬ 
lations from the Assyrian which they contain are (as 
any student of Assyrian will certify) by no means of 
equal valuo. It is impossible to blamo Dr. Kslisw 
for not having tested them, hut I foreseo a fruitful 
source of trouble if all writers on Assyrian matters 
are to be quoted indiscriminately. Dr. Kaliscn* 
mistake about Merodach-Baladan is one rcsnlt of fli» 
misplaced confidence. It is with reluctance that 
bring this complaint against an extremely well meant 
series. But why attempt to make Assyriolngy pre¬ 
maturely popular ? 
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(Num. xxiv., 24), is specially valuable; 
attention may also be drawn to the 
note on the superstitions attached to 
the eye (p. 161) and to change of name 
(p. 188). Nor is the larger circle of un- 
pbilological students uncared for. Such 
subjects as the character of Balaam, both 
personally and as a prophet, the religion of 
Balaam, the god of Balak, the misrepresen¬ 
tations of Balaam by later writers, and the 
limits of the Hebrew mind, are handled in 
the Introduction with an almost too-abundant 
eloquence. 

Dr. Kalisch’s critical views on the narra¬ 
tive of Balaam seem to me (but perhaps I 
am prejudiced) peculiar. He shows with 
great force that it contains elements which 
cannot have proceeded from the original 
writer. In common with all recent critics, 
he holds that Num. xxii., 22-35, is a later 
addition, being thoroughly inconsistent with 
the context. Nor is he singular in believing 
that xxiv., 20-24, has also been inserted sub¬ 
sequently. It seems strange, however, that he 
should further obelise xxiv., 18, 19, the pro¬ 
phecy on the Edomites. It is true, the words 
of Balaam in xxiv., 14, seem to exclude the 
Edomites. But the latter people may very 
naturally be referred to by an afterthought as a 
specimen of “ all the sons of tumult ” (v. 17) ; 
andthc obscurity mentioned byDr. Knlisch as 
a characteristic of the additions first begins 
at verse 20. The preliminary question, 
whether the episode of Balaam in its pre¬ 
sent form was originally separate from the 
enveloping narrative, is answered perhaps 
too peremptorily in the affirmative. The fact 
seems to be that the data supplied by the 
episode are inconsistent—some pointing to 
a common origin with the narrative referred 
to; others (and those no doubt in the major¬ 
ity) pointing away from it. Dr. Kaliseli 
appears at first sight to have neglected the 
former, and to have ignored the very simple 
solution that the writer who is best called 
the Elohist worked up an older story about 
Balaam, and that his work was afterwards 
added to by the nearly contemporary writer 
called the Yahvist (</. Gen. xxii.). J)r. Ka- 
liseh’sown hypothesis is (pp. 263-5) that the 
“ Book of Balaam ” became a framework for 
predictions of more than one period tending 
to Israel's glorification, the last of which— 
that relating to Assyria (vv. 23, 24)—he 
dates about the time of the ruin of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s army in Judea. As for “ the 
original Book of Balaam,” he has little 
difficulty in showing that it coutains no 
historical allusions inconsistent with the 
time of David. It would, however, be 
equally easy to show that it suits the age of 
the only possible competitor, Jeroboam II.; 
and those who question the existence of the 
highest conception of prophecy in the time 
of David, and who ascribe the plainly 
parallel, and as plainly post - Davidie, 

“Blessing of Moses” (Deut. xx.xiii.) to the 
period of Jeroboam II., may pardonably 
dispute the cogency of the author's argu¬ 
ment. It is true the supposed prophecies 
of Balaam assume the unity of the kingdom 
of Israel. But this is amply accounted for 
by the absolute predominance of the northern 
kingdom in the reign of Jeroboam II., and 
by the fact that the prophets from Hosea 
onwards deny the legality of the disruption. 


It mny also be doubted whether it is not 
carrying zeal for the honour of Balaam rather 
far to weaken the “ enchantments ” of Num. 
xxiv., 1, into “inspirations” (p. 212), or 
to alter the Hebrew word ( n’khdshlm ) into 
“Elohim” or “ Yhvh ” (p. 210). Is it 
not one object of this episode to typify the 
progress from soothsaying as a means of 
livelihood to prophecy as a moral and re¬ 
ligious act, the progress afterwards exhibited 
in real life in the history of Amos (Am. vii., 
10-15) ? T. K. Cheyne. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

BOTANY. 

The prothallia of ferns have lately been the sub¬ 
ject of several investigations, the result of which 
has been the revelation of new points of view in 
the matter of the alternation of generations. Re¬ 
garded from this standpoint the researches of Dr. 
Karl Goebel on the Entwickelungsgeachiclite des 
Prothalliums von Gymnogrammelcptophylla, Desv.” 
(Botanische Zeitung, November) form an impor¬ 
tant addition to our knowledge of this process, 
bearing in an especially high degree on the mutual 
relations of the higher cryptogams. It will be 
unnecessary to recapitulate the investigations of 
Kny, Rostafinski and Janzewski, Farlow and 
others, as a basis to the conclusions to be drawn 
from the results of Dr. Goebel’s work, which we 
will state as shortly ns possible. The interest 
which has surrounded the question of the alter¬ 
nation of generations in the higher cryptogams 
will doubtless be further excited by the statement 
that a fern has been found to approach iu its life- 
history the relatious obtaining iu the Muscineae. 
Gymnogramme leptophylla, Desv., possesses a pro- 
thalliurn (sexual generation) which vegetates 
in a peculiarly persistent way and from which 
the asexual spore-bearing generation arises, 
and exists in a mauner ouly comparable to the 
life of the sporogouium of the moss plant. This 
asexual generation is of simple structure, and has 
a very limited existence—of at most a few 
mouths. Its stem seldom reaches a greater height 
than live millimetres, and the whole plant is very 
tender. The leaf-surface (which has hitherto 
been described ns naked) possesses, besides the 
druse-hairs so abundant in ferns, long, pointed 
hairs, consisting usually of one, sometimes of two 
cells with comparatively thick walls; these form 
a row on each side of the leaf-nerve. In tho 
minute stem a ring ol'scalarilbrm vessels surrounds 
a central pith, but sclerenchymatous elements 
seem to be entirely wanting: a vascular bundle 
passes into each leaf. The asexual generation is 
almost wholly given up to the formation of 
spores, and in this point strikingly resembles the 
same generation (sporogouium) in mosses. The 
fact that in the mosses it is the sexual generation 
which preponderates in the vegetative quality, and 
that the asexual generation is the more transient 
one (devoted entirely to the formation of spores) 
is the gulf which separates them from the vascu¬ 
lar cryptogams in which the scheme is exactly 
reversed. There are two cases, one on each side, 
Anthoceros representing the Muscineae, and Ggm¬ 
nogrnmme leptophylla representing the vascular 
cryptogams, in which this rule is abandoned and 
the relations approach each other. In Anthoceros 
the sporogonium continues to grow in the basal 
part and produce here new spores after those on 
the apical part are already ripe—while in other 
Muscineae it is formed and forms its spores once 
for all. Now it has been seen that in Ggmno- 
grnmine leptophylin the asexual generation does 
not much exceed the corresponding sporogonium 
of Anthoceros in a vegetative sense, and that like 
it it is almost wholly devoted to the formation of 
spores. It has also been seen that in the Gymno- 
gramme it is the sexual generation whicli forms 
the persistently vegetating plant, as it also is iu 


Anthoceros and in other Muscineae. With these 
two cases in view no one can reject the conclusion 
that they go far to bridge over the gulf which 
has hitherto separated vascular cryptogams from 
mosses by constituting a new degree in this criti¬ 
cal place in the scale of forms under which alter¬ 
nation of generations appears. From this point 
of view Dr. Goebel's work is, perhaps, most im¬ 
portant, but there are others of morphological 
value for which space cannot be given here. The 
researches were made in the laboratory of Prof, 
de Bary, in Strassburg. 

In the Bulletin of the Bussey Institute Prof. 
W. G. Farlow contributes “ Notes on some 
Common Diseases caused by Fungi.” The notes 
comprise various fungi, and are not particularly 
remarkable for novelty. One interesting note 
deals with Uncinula spiralis, B. & C., which, 
along with Peronospora viticola, causes consider¬ 
able trouble to American vine-growers. It seems 
that Uncinula spiralis lias been largely confounded 
with Oitlium Tuckeri in America. And this is 
not to be wondered at, for the conidial form of the 
Uncinula strongly resembles the Oidium. Mr. 
Farlow has explained this to the Americans, and 
also taught them to distinguish Peronospora viticola 
from the others—which, considering the differences 
betweeu them, will be well understood. 

Mr. William Phillips, F.L.S., has published 
a list of the vascular cryptogams to be found iu 
the county of Shropshire. The list comprises 
twenty-seven ferns, three species of Lycojiodium, 
six of Equisetum, Sclaginella selaginoides, Isoetes 
lacustris, and Pilularia globuli/era. 

In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
(vol. xiii.—S. S., part 2) Mr. Oarruthers gives very 
practical advice on the subject of “Clover-seed 
and its Impurities.” 

The second part of Dr. Stahl’s Beitriige zur 
Enttvichelunysgeschichte del• Flechten, which treats 
specially of the nature of the hymenial gonidia, has 
now appeared. Since we were enabled to give a 
short account of the results arrived at iu this part 
in tho Academy of May 111, it will be unnecessary 
to say more than that full details are now pub¬ 
lished. 

In th a Journal of Botany for this month, Dr. 
Trimen contributes an article on Chara fragifera 
ns a British plant. It has been found previously 
only iu the West of France, and the British speci¬ 
mens come from Penzance, Cornwall, where they 
were obtained by Mr. Rnlfs from a peaty pool at 
Ghy-an-hnl. Mr. Ralls found a much smaller and 
more delicate form in a pond on Lizard Downs, 
and at Tivsco, Scilly Islands. The article is ac¬ 
companied by a well-executed plate by Mr. Blair. 


zoolooy. 

Itecent Papers by Dr. Gill. —We have received 
from Dr. Theodore Gill copies of an analysis of 
Storr's Prodromus, of a review of Wallaces 
Geographical Distribution, and of a paper on 
“ Deer's Antlers.” The first-named is very useful, 
as the original work is of extreme rarity, and 
is the authority for the names of several import¬ 
ant genera of Mammalia. Dr. Gill’s review in 
the Nation of Mr. Wallace’s great undertaking is 
singularly unappreciative, but many of his blows 
are evidently directed against Mr. I’, L. Scluter 
rather than at Mr. Wallace. Mr. .sdater’s famous 
paper on “ The Distribution of Birds” 1ms so long 
stood the test of criticism that when Dr. Gill 
calls it “a memoir to which adventitious circum¬ 
stances cave considerable celebrity,” and says that 
whatever was true in his views “ had long before 
been apprehended, and whatever was new has 
been rejected bv those best qualified to judge,” be 
ought, we think, to have given us references to 
some of the works of Mr. Solater’s neglected pre¬ 
decessors. We cannot take it upon ourselves to 
decide who are “ best qualified to judge,” but we 
do not think that Dr. Gill’s obvious animus will 
commend bis views to either American or Euro¬ 
pean naturalists. 
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Chinese Ornithology. —In our recent notico of 
the late Mr. Swinhoe we mentioned that he had 
never been able to carry out bis proposed plan of 
a complete work on the birds of the Celestial 
Empire. A smaller book on the same subject has 
lately been published by MM. David and Oustalet, 
under the title of Lea Oiseaux de In Chine (1’aris: 
Masson), consisting; of one octavo volume of 
text and one of coloured plates. The explorations 
of l'Abbd David in the interior and western pro¬ 
vinces of China are well known to all naturalists, 
and in the present work they have been combined 
with those of Mr. Swinkoe in the eastern regions 
and of Colonel Prejevalski near the Russian 
frontiers. According: to MM. David and Oustalet 
the total number of birds which either inhabit 
China or visit it more or less regularly amounts 
to 807 species, a number which will probably be 
considerably increased when the hitherto almost 
unknown south-western provinces have been ex¬ 
plored by naturalists. The indigenous species are 
249 in number, of which about a fourth are 
peculiar to Chinese Tibet, while of the remainder 
168 are European species, a few are wanderers 
from America, and a large proportion migrants 
from Oceania, India, Malaya, and Siberia. 

Siberian Ornithology. — At the last scientific 
meeting of the Zoological Society Mr. II. Sco- 
bohm gave a very interesting account of his recent 
ornithological explorations in North - Western 
Siberia. In company with Captain Wiggin, the 
well-known pioneer of the reopening of the 
Kara-Sea route of navigation, Mr. Seebohm 
travelled overland by St. Petersburg, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Omsk, and Tomsk, till they struck 
the great river Yenisei at Krasnoiarsk. Thence 
they descended the Yenisei towards the Arctic 
Ocean, but their original design of returning 
to Europe by sea was frustrated by the wreck 
of their vessel during the break-up of the 
ice, and the travellers were compelled to re¬ 
trace their overland journey. Mr. .Seebohm was 
rewarded by finding many interesting birds, either 
breeding or on migration, among which may be 
mentioned Tardus siberiens and T. pollens, 1‘hyl- 
loscopus burealis, supe.rciliosns, and tristis , Ant has 
Gust aid,Lngopus rapes! ris.Anser rubricollis,Cggnns 
minor, &c., Sec. lie also made very interesting 
observations on the range of the hooded and 
Carrion crows, which he found constantly inter¬ 
breeding along their line of meeting’; and on the 
migration of many Asiatic birds, showing that 
some small and seemingly feeble species which 
breed in the lower valley of the Yenisei spend 
their winters in the plains of India and on the 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Axthkopoi-ogicai. Institute.— ( Tuesday, 
November 27.) 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Major-General Lane Pox exhibited various 
objects from Istria and Seinde.—A paper on Socotra, 
by Captain Hunter, R.N., was then read, in which a 
description of the island was given and sumo criticisms 
of Lieutenant Wellstead’s account wero made.—A 
piper by Mr. A. Simson on tlio Zaporas of Equador, 
South America, was also read, in which many in¬ 
teresting personal observations of those tril.es were 
recorded. The author mentioned their wonderful 
powers of tracking; their abstention from heavy 
meats, such as the tapir; their mode of training dogs : 
and the groat delight they took in destroying life human 
or animal, oxcept in the ease of tho alligator, which 
they will not touch. Their mode of courtship was 
described, and they are spoken of as wandering 
about in hordes, tile worst of which are the Supinns. 
The Zaporas are described as bring of a happv dis¬ 
position, but very superstitious, poor, and nearly 
nudo.—A papor on the Mulayo-Polyncsians, by tho 
Rev. S. J. Whitmeo, was then read. The writer 
noted the high social position of women in tho 
Samoan group as compared with that among the 
black Polynesians; also the existence of hereditary 
rank and titles among the brown Polynesians, which 


to him seemed to point to a former higheT condition. 
Tho difficulties met with by missionaries in obtaining 
the true versions of myths were also referrod to, and 
the custom of proserving prose as well as poetic 
versions of these myths, which could bo cheeked one 
with tho other, and so prevent alteration. 


Entomoi.ogicai. Society.— (Wednesday, December 5.) 

J. W. Dcnntno, Esq., V.P., in tho Chair. Mr. \V. L. 
Distant exhibited specimens of two rare species of 
llemiptera-Hetcroptera, Tetroxia Jirauemsti and Onco- 
ophalns subspinosus, both from the west coast of 
Africa.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited a series of both sexes 
of MacropLs labiata taken by Mr. I. B. Bridgman 
near Norwich ; he likewise exhibited a specimen of 
liophites qninqinspinosus captured near Hastings by 
the Rev. E. H. Bloomfield, this insect adding a new 
genus and species to the British hymenopterous fauna. 
—Mr. Meld..la exhibited three fine photographic en¬ 
largements of micro-phot ogr.iphs taken by Mr. Edward 
Yilrs, of Pendryl flail, Wolverhampton ; he also ex¬ 
hibited an acoustical experiment illustrating the effects 
of resonance in connexion with the stridulating appa¬ 
ratus of the Phasma which Mr. Wood-Mason had 
recently mndo known to the society. Mr. Wood- 
Mason made further remarks on tho stridulating 
apparatus of scorpions. Mr. F. Smith mentioned 
an instance of stridillation in a British species of 
Ace lies (Curculionidac ).—Mr. Dunning called the 
attention of tho society to a remarkable iustance of 
mimicry recorded by Mr. Neville Goodman in the 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society 
for February, 1877. The mimic is a fly ( Ixiphria ), 
and the model a common hornet ( Vespa orientals), 
both species being found in Egvpi, &c.—The follow¬ 
ing papers were read :—"Descriptions of new Species 
of Hymenopterous Insects from New Zealand col¬ 
lected by Prof, flutton at Otago,” by F. Smith ; "On 
the Lepidoptera of tho Amazons collected by Dr. 
James W. II. Trail during the years 1873 to 1875,” by 
A. G. Butler; “ Descriptions of eight new Species 
and a new Genus of Cossonidcs from New Zealand,” 
and “ Descriptions of some new Species and a now 
Genus of Rlty ttcophorous Coleoptera from the Hawaiian 
Islands," by Dr. D. Sharp. 


Linnkan Societt. — (Thursday, December C.) 

Phof. Amman. President, in the Chair. Mr. Thisel- 
ton Dyer exhibited portions of the “ Nam-mu ” tree, 
which grows in Yiinnan, 25°-2G° N. fit. The Chinese 
nobility greatly prize its wood for building purposes 
and for making coffins; and enormous columns in 
tombs of the Ming dynasty, 300 years old, are still 
extant. Supposed to be teak, it probably rather be¬ 
longs to the Lauraeear, the leaves closely resembling 
those of Phoebe pallida. Mr. Dyer also exhibited a 
seed of F.ntada scandens, and another of an anonaconus 
plant (Cyathocah/x Maingnyi't) found in the caecam 
of Rhinoceros snmalrensis from Chittagong, anil dis¬ 
sected at tho Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park; 
and he likewise showed fruits of Oncorarpus inti- 
ni-is, from the crop of a fruit-pigeon (Carpophaqa 
lafrails ).—Attention was afterwards called by Mr. 
Dyer to the fruit-head of an Indian Pandaaus 
mado into a brush, the fibrous tissue of the 
drupes forming the bristles; and this instrument 
was said to bo used to scrape cloth, like our 
teazle (Dipsacvs ).—Flowers and foliage of Cinchona 
(('. calisnyn, vurs. Josephiaua and Anglira) grown 
in tilt* garden of Mr. J. Eiiot, at Tottenham, wero 
exhibited by that gentleman, whose researches among 
the quinine-bearing trees are already well known and 
appreciated. — Mr. M. Moggridge read a note on the 
occurrence at. Wallis Down, a heath near Bourne¬ 
mouth, of Dabcncia polintblia .—A paper “ On certain 
Organs of tho Cidaridae ” was communicated by Mr. 
Clms. Stewart, who illustrated besides others the 
following points in his recent investigations. Among 
the sea-urchins tho families Di.tdematid.te. E-hino- 
met ridae, and Echinidae, have long been known to 
possess external branchiae; though the existence of 
such in tho Cidaridae has been denied by Miiller and 
insisted on by Alex. Agassiz. Mr. Stewart finds in 
Dorocidaris papillata five organs corresponding to 
branchiae, but situated internally. The water btth- 
ing these interior gills finds ingress and egress 
by a crevice near the “compasses;” the peculiar 
mechanism of the teeth and jaws pr during tlie 
temporary opening in question. As respects tho 
pedicellariao of Cidaridae, where the jaw ends in a 


terminal hollowed fang, there is an additional orifice 
to that at tile tip, besides two glands in the vicinity; 
and he suggests this to be a poison-apparatus similar 
to the falccs of the spider and poison sac and teeth 
of venomous serpents.—The Secretary read a paper 
by Dr. I. Bayley Balfour, “ Observations on the Genus 
Pandanus." Few families of plants present mere 
difficulty in their elucidation than the Pandanaceae 
—by variability of species, difficulty of procuring 
tho male flower, with little character in the leaves, 
while the fruit loses its distinctive features in <irv- 
ing. The Screwpines had attracted the notice of ti.e 
early voyagers, but their descriptions are confined. 
To Rumphius we owe the name Pandanus, though hit, 
account and figures arc poor compared with Recde's, if a 
century bofore. LinDneus, though indicating a plant 
under tho name Bromclia sylvestris, omitted the genus 
Panda nns, a want supplied by his son. Afterwards, as 
species increased, many new genera were unnecessarily 
introduced, whiclt Dr. Balfour is now inclined to re¬ 
ject ; even Brongniart’s New Caledonia genera do no: 
claim acceptance. Pandanus runs over a great 
breadth of longitude—viz., from East tropical Africa 
through the Mascarene Islands, India, Indian Archi¬ 
pelago and Australia to the Sandwich Islands. Hie 
Eastern Archipelago and the Mascarene Islands arc 
centres whose species do not commingle. Then succeed 
in tho paper other facts and an extensive list of names 
and references to all the Pandaui known.—The sub¬ 
stance was given of a “ Report on a small Collection 
of Insects obtained by Dr. T. C. Pldem in Java, with 
a Description of a now Species of Hoplia," by Clias. 
0. Waterhouse, of the British Museum.—The Secre¬ 
tary read a communication by Dr. T. Stirton, viz. 
“Notes on the Rev. Mr. Crombic’s Paper on the 
Lichens of the Challenger Expedition ;” and another 
note by Dr. Ii. C. A. Prior, relating to the migration 
of wild geese supposed to have passed from X. 
America to the African coast. 


Society of Antiquaries. — (Thursday, December 13.) 

John Evans, Esq., P.C.L., F.R.S., in the Chair. Mr. 
Freshfield gave an account of a Greek manuscript ser¬ 
vice-book which was exhibited by the Bishop of Argyll, 
and compared it with a similar volume iu the posses¬ 
sion of tho society. In Greek churches tho alt.tr is 
separated from the church by a screen with three 
steps, in front of which is an enclosed space for the 
singers, consisting of two parties of five boys ami a 
man as leader. Mr. Freshfield gave an account of 
the musical system, which appears to be derived 
more from Hebrew sources than from ancient Greek, 
although the nomenclature favours the latter opinion, 
and described the result as being that tho boys sing 
one note through their ncses and at tho same time 
the wpwToi)ioATj)s sings original variations through 
his. Tho volume exhibited by tho Bishop of Argyll 
contains a treatise on the musical tones nod 
notes, and a miscellaneous collection of hymns. 
It is quite modern, being probably not more 
than fifteen or twenty years old. The MS. belong¬ 
ing to the society is a genuine service - book 
for a Byzantine npa>To^a\Ti)s. It contains a descrip¬ 
tion of tlie tones and notes, a series of exercises, and 
the hymns proper for the several services, com¬ 
mencing with tho evening, which always precedes the 
morning service in Greek liturgies. Tito date of the 
MS. is determined by the names of John Ful.ieologus 
and Mary his empress, and Joseph tho patriarch, on 
whose behalf long life is prayed for. Mary became 
empress in 1427, and Joseph the patriarch died in 
J 437, so that tho MS. was written between those 
years. It has belonged to Edw. Umfrnvilto and 
Ilumfrey Wanlcy, and previously to Matthew Cor- 
vinus.—Mr. Dillon exhibited a book of prayers be¬ 
longing to Viscount Dillon, which was exeeut d tor 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII. The first 
page contains tho arms of England with the Beaufort 
bordure of argent and azure ; and the eagle’s leg, the 
badge of Stanley, her second husband, occurs in 
many of the initial letters. Thero are fifteen 
illuminations of scones in tho life of Christ, 
not of a vory high class of art, and far in¬ 
ferior to the borders, in which occur daisies, red 
roses, columbines, strawberries, and other flowers 
and fruits. The illustration of the Ascension i s 
curious, Christ being represented as leaving the print 
of his feet on the mountain, while all but the lower 
part of his robe and his feet has ascended out of the 
picture. In addition to prayers, the MS. contains * 
few charms against disease, &c., consisting principally 
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of detached words, Latin and Greek. Whilo speaking 
of these charms, Mr. Freshfield referred to a Welsh 
schoolmaster, who was hanged for forgery in the last 
century, and on whom was found a leathern belt with 
cabalistic words, principally names and epithets of the 
Deity, which he had imagined to be a security against 
detection. 


London Mathematical Sociotv. —( Thursday , 
December 13.) 

C. W. Merrifirld, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
Mr. S. Roberts read a paper on Normals. The paper 
contained theorems depending on the invariants and 
cor&riants of the quartic equution, representing a 
pencil of four Normals to a conic, and drew attention 
to the remarkable cubic locus of the points of possible 
concurrence of these Normals at tho vertices of a given 
inscribed triangle. Dr. Hirst and Mr. J. J. Walker 
spoke on the subjects of the communication.—Prof, 
Cayley read a paper on •• The Geometrical Repre¬ 
sentation of imaginary Quantities, and the real (m,n) 
Correspondence of two Planes.” 


Nbw Shakspere Society. — (Friday, December 14.) 
James Gairdnf.r, Esq., in the Chair. A paper on 
“The Sources of Henry V.” by Mr. W. G. Stone, was 
read. After some brief remarks on the editions and 
dates of Henry V., the Globo Theatre, in which it 
was first acted, and the scenic difficulties involved in 
its representation, referred to several times in the 
prologues, the writer proceeded to compare tho play 
sceno by scene with corresponding passages from the 
reign of Henry V. in Holinshed's Chronicles. To this 
source it appeared that—with one or two trifling ex¬ 
ceptions—Shakspere was indebted for the historical 
matter of his play. It was suggested that the episode 
of Ancient Pistol and the French soldier (Act iv., sc. 
4) might have been derived from a somewhat similar 
scene in the Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth 
(Shakespeare's Library, pt. 2, i., 3G8). The wooing 
scoue in the Famous Victories was also compared with 
the similar scene in Henry V. The crux pointed 
out by Johnson (Variorum Shakspere, xvii., 440)— 
namely, that in Act iv., sc. 7, Henry would 
seem to order his prisoners’ throats to be cut 
again—was dealt with, and explained by a re¬ 
ference to the stago directions in the Folio for 
Act iv., scenes 6 and 7, and also to tho account in 
Holinshed of the last phase of the battle. (Tho latter 
explanation had boon previously offered by M. Mason, 
lariorum Shakspere, xvii., 411.) Shakspere was 
shown to have adhered closely to his authority, and 
in only two instances—the most important being the 
embassy of Exeter—to have altered the order of 
events. In the notes to this paper, which has been 
written as an Introduction to a revised edition of 
Henry J'., undertaken by Mr. Stone for tho New 
Shakspere Society, tho historical sources of tho 
Chronicles, so far as Henry V.'s reign is concerned, 
were traced. Tho paper concluded witll a sketch of 
HeDry's character as delineated by Shakspere. The 
general summing-up of the king's character in the 
Chronicles was compared here. In this part of tho 
paper Mr. Stone attempted to explain and justify 
Henry's questionable utterances in 1 Henry IV., 
I-, ii., II. 219-241. In the discussion which foilowed. 
Messrs. Gairdner, Hetherington, Matthew, lioso, and 
Furnivall took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE DRAWINGS AT THE GROSYENOR GALLERY. 

(Second and Concluding Notice.) 

Before we pass from the greatest leaders of 
Italian design to the English drawings, a word or 
two must be said about some only of the remain¬ 
ing studies by the elder masters; and among tho 
Italian drawings not hitherto touched upon are a 
series by an always secondary, an often ill-repre¬ 
sented, artist—Canaletto. Nothing less than t ho 
quite exceptional character of his drawing's here 
at the Grosveuor Gallery would justify the very 
naming of him in a breath next to that in which 
have been pronounced the names of the three great 
masters of imaginative invention and noble 
design; for not only, as is very obvious, were his 
aim and scope trivial and limited in comparison 
with those of the men who dealt not with the 
outside of cities but with the secrets of the mind 


and the face, or the ripest splendours and most 
erfect harmonies of the human form, but also 
is habitual achievement fell generally short of 
the point which brother artists of his own limited 
aim had already reached or were destined to 
reach. Canaletto, in the best of his finished 
work, never displayed any of the sensitive and 
sympathetic accuracy which is the charm of Van 
der Ileyden—which brings not only the various 
life of Dutch street aud canal-side vividly 
before us, but also the fascination of that life 
—nor did he ever come near to the homely 
poetry of Samuel Scott in that neglected artist’s 
delightful and exquisite reuderings of river-side 
Condon. His fidelity, when ho was faithful, was 
the result rather of painful and laborious precision 
than of sympathetic intelligence and enthusiasm. 
The effects of Guardi were almost invariably more 
picturesque: more happily and artistically ima¬ 
ginative. Yet Canaletto, unlike Guardi, lias 
suffered more than was his due, from the 
abundance and prominence of bis second-rate 
work; and even the studies with which the 
collector and the connoisseur have been most 
familiar have consisted for tho most part of 
broadly-washed drawings, without either decisive¬ 
ness of touch on the one baud or, on the other, 
the compensating merit of subtleties of tone or 
distance. Here, however, in some drawings lent 
by the Queen, this master, to whom recent opinion 
has been assigning, and not unjustly, so very 
minor a place, is shown as an artist capable in his 
own humble way both of keen insight and vigorous 
touch. The Sketches of Venice (No. bill!), with a 
reed pen, unassisted by the usual washes of Indian 
ink, are extremely notable drawings, not only re¬ 
latively, in connexion with the less masculiue 
work of Canaletto's—which is not here, be¬ 
cause unfortunately it is everywhere else—but 
also positively, as tine examples of the mental 
qualities of abstraction and selection in sug¬ 
gestive work, and of an easy force of handling, 
which is not exercised by any means to the 
exclusion of delicate gradations of distance or 
varieties of effect. 

Long report and the popular methods of repro¬ 
duction have made us all more or less familiar 
with the unequalled series of portrait drawings by ■ 
Ilolbein which come to the Grosvenor Gallery 
from the collection of the Queen, and are perhaps 
tile only remaining very eminent examples of 
elder nrt before which it is plainly imperative to 
pause ere passing to that Dutch School which 
was in some sense tho beginning of modern prac¬ 
tice. And the Queen is not the only lender of 
drawings in which the gravity and completeness 
of Holbein's power are proved to all beholders; 
for the Duke of Devonshire lends a portrait (Sl.'lll), 
in which tho unfaltering recognition of every fact 
in the face and character of the artist's model is suffi¬ 
ciently apparent. Here Holbein has grasped with 
the insight of the keenest understanding the whole 
complicated and for the most part undesirable 
character of the person to be pourtraved : he lias 
grasped and he has rendered, with bis art of un¬ 
affected directness, and slow but unhesitating pre¬ 
cision, the heavy power of the man, his deeply- 
rooted sensuality, his quiet and constant and 
always selfish intelligence. Passing by Mr. 
William Bussell's curious mid dainty ex¬ 
ample, an illumination for a church window, 
with much beauty of composition and subtle 
grace in curve and line, we stand before two 
highly interesting studies for known portraits: 
the one of them (in No. 1)46)—tho pointed and 
saiuh-bearded man with small mild eyes—a study 
for work at Hampton Court: the other, a study 
for the Lambeth portrait of Archbishop Warhatn 
(047), in expression the most profound of those 
drawings constituting the loan of the Queen—a 
study of magnificent gravity, unequalled, I think, 
for the union on the face it pourtrays of pro¬ 
fessional caution, of peaceful wariness, of suffer¬ 
ings that leave the face gentle, and a deep intelli¬ 
gence that must leave it sad. It is interesting to 


pass too from this to the paper on which a great 
Court-painter of early France, the greatest of the 
Clouets, has grappled in his lighter and more 
gracious, yet still observant, way, with the sensual 
and prosperous youth, with luxurious mouth and 
lazy eyes, that offered himself as subject for his 
pencil. 

And now we arc with the Dutchmen. The 
small room known as the Water Colour Gal¬ 
lery is chiefly assigned to them; and above 
them all towers, as it should indeed tower, the 
genius of Jlembrandt. The selection of draw¬ 
ings by Rembrandt, if incomplete, is at least 
sufficiently a reminder of the range of his work, 
for it includes the commonest of his nudities and 
the treatment of sacred themes; portraits of early 
childhood—babyhood even—and extreme age; 
landscape precise and delicate, and of rapid deci¬ 
siveness and masterly incompleteness. There are 
one or two somewhat hasty attributions. Why, 
for instance, the Btudy in red chalk, 1107, Bhould 
be catalogued as “ Rembrandt's mother ” it is not 
easy to determine. It seems in view of the present 
attribution almost necessary to observe that not 
every drawing of an elderly Dutchwoman with 
large features and masculine, if subtle, expression, 
represents the mother of Rembrandt. And in 
this particular drawing I see nothing of the 
mother of Rembrandt but tho coarseness which 
she shared with a thousand others of her day, but 
which she united with a refinement and shrewd¬ 
ness and a pleased and gentle vanity very much 
her own. Moreover, though the leading lines of 
the face here may not at first sight be widely dif¬ 
ferent from those of the more generally accepted 
designs of the mother of the master, the lesser 
lines are those of a face of a quite different' type, 
of a woman never cultured either by the year.-, of 
her experience, or by lier own intelligence—of a 
woman habitually occupied with grosser cares and 
pettier thoughts; the associate of companions in¬ 
significant, languid, or brutal. Is this really the 
woman represented in the “ Portrait of a 
woman lightly etched,” as Wilson correctly 
describes it, and in La Mere de Rembrandt 
au voile voir, ns Charles Blanc, no doubt 
rightly, entitles the etching to which he has 
given that name ? A red-chalk drawing of a 
seated figure (No. 1,170) recalls, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, the figure of Jacob in the etching of Joseph 
Telling his Dream ; and the washed drawing, with 
pen and bistre, Portrait, of a Man with a Hat 
(No. 1,175), recalls (again'if memory serves me) 
the painted portrait of the Burgomaster Six, still 
iu the house of the burgomaster's descendant, in 
the Herrengracht nt Amsterdam—a work con¬ 
fessedly among the finest of the master's finest 
aud later time. Again (and this time much more 
certainly: nay, undoubtedly in the present ease), 
the S'udg of a Recumbent nude Female Figure, 
belonging to Lord Warwick (No. 1,105), is the 
preparation for an etching in which the lines are 
chiefly the same : only it is interesting to note 
that while in the etching Rembrandt has insisted 
chiefly on the effect of chiaroscuro —the body of 
the woman looming but vaguely from out of the 
darkness—in the study here there is greater re- 
lianco on the nctual draughtsmanship. Not that 
even here the actual draughtsmanship is of special 
value or significance. If we would turn to the 
noblest example of the art of Rembrandt 

among the score or so of his drawings exhibited 
in this room, we most go to the Woman Looking 
out of Window (No. 1,104). This is a slight 
drawing, if slightness is to be estimated by num¬ 
ber of lines or time consumed in execution; 
but it includes in its few aud revealing 

touches every great quality of the greatest Dutch¬ 
man’s art; and if this drawing and no other 
by Rembrandt existed, liis place would be rightly 
with the greatest alone. Six lines not only indi¬ 
cate, but indicate with perfect artistic complete¬ 
ness, the curves of the lower part of the figure, the 
folds of the gown draping the leg, and the form 
turned aside to the window. A bit of wash care- 
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fully laid, and a bit of paper as carefully left blank, 
make a distribution of shadow and light worthy of 
the master in his more elaborate essays. The 
rapid and decisive but sensitive drawing of 
hand or forehead—as the whole figure sits medi¬ 
tative—is of character, temperament, and mood an 
immediate and yet a final revelation. Here, in¬ 
deed, the most controlled and completed skill of 
the artist has enabled him to express his very 
gravest and profoumlest and most characteristic 
sentiment. Not to speak of the landscape sketches 
by the master—not one of which, however, is un¬ 
deserving of attention—we must end a brief ex¬ 
amination of Rembrandt’s work at the Grosvenor 
Gallery by mention of a drawing valuable chiefly 
ns a link in our knowledge of the outward life and 
circumstances of the artist. His view of the 
exterior of his own house (No. 1109) is by no 
means the only one extant in which he has recorded 
his habitual surroundings, for the British Museum 
Print-Room has at least one drawing in which he 
has represented his working-room and the print¬ 
ing-press from which his etchings issued. 

To pass from Rembrandt’s drawing of a woman 
at a window to that of the Woman Sealed 
(No. 1134) is to pass from the leader's work to 
that of one of the most sympathetic yet one of 
the most individual of his pupils. The figure by 
Nicholas Maas, who was Rembrandt’s pupil in 
Rembrandt’s finest time, not only recalls the 
parsnip-scraping figure of the National Gallery, 
but is otherwise significant and characteristic of 
the lighter work of an often grave and admirable 
master, who is sometimes most impressive in the 
pourtrayaj of those figures of reverie and figures of 
solitude the interest of which must first have 
been made manifest to him by the genius of Rem¬ 
brandt. 

The Dutch School, though not, indeed, the first 
that made use of water-colours, was the first to 
carry the use of them to the desired completion ; 
and of this full use of a medium of which certain 
artists of that school obtained conspicuous mas¬ 
tery, there are two that must be mentioned here, 
besides others that the spectator must discover 
for himself or elsewhere have his attention 
drawn to. These are the exceedingly complete 
and important drawings by Franz Hals and 
Adrian van Ostade, which stand together, and 
are numbered 1213 and 1212: the Hals, a most 
careful portrait of a woman with a rufi’, to be 
thought of both ns regards subject and treatment 
along with one of the most elaborate oil-pictures 
in the Old Masters Inhibition last season, and 
also with the Hals lately bought for the National 
Gallery ; and the Ostade, an entirely delicate and 
exquisite example of the art of a master whose 
subjects were habitually as repulsive as his hand¬ 
ling was attractive. Here, however, in both 
respects we have Ostade at his best. The drawing 
is the property of Mr. Frederick Locker. Other 
desirable Ostades become no longer enviable pos¬ 
sessions when seen by the side of it. Mr. John 
Malcolm of Poltallocli and Mr. William Mitchell 
are the lenders of quite admirable examples of 
Dutch landscape drawings to be sought for and 
observed. Of William Vandevelde there is a 
drawing of a Seashore iri/h Ships (1234) which 
has much more than his drawings generally have 
of the charm and character of his painted work. 

In the same room, or in the Sculpture Gallery, 
are a few pleasant examples of the eighteenth- 
century art of France ; enough to make us desire 
more, and enough to inform us, if we do not 
happen to know it, how much wider was the 
range of those eighteenth-century artists than 
orthodox criticism has ever recognised. To see 
Fragonard no longer as the painter of physical 
love, but as the artist of various forms of landscape 
—and landscape not only classical, stately, and 
artificial; but of everyday prettiness, of widely- 
found rusticity—to see Boucher no longer as the 
lax draughtsman of flabby nakedness, hut as the 
keen appreciator of rustic movement, of the pleasant 
groupings of village house and street—is to learn 


a thing which it may be wise to remember. Of 
Watteau's drawings—of the drawings, that is, of 
an artist whose exquisite insight and perfect 
accomplishment place him with the greatest 
names in Art, wherever Art is understood—there 
are several examples, of which some are slight 
and some unwontedlv advanced, but of which 
only a very few arc to be ranked among his hap¬ 
piest, and none, I think, with the finest examples 
in the collections of the Louvre, of Miss James, 
and of M. Edmond de Goncourt. The most deli¬ 
cately expressiveand absolutely exquisite—thus the 
most characteristic and therefore the most valuable 
—is the small study in chalk and pencil of the sit¬ 
ting figure of a lady : it belongs to Mr. Malcolm of 
Poltallocli. There is also hero a sufficient speci¬ 
men of the mendicant figures of the world of 
Watteau; the world so much more varied, and so 
much more profoundly and keenly discriminated, 
than it has aforetime been the fashion to see and 
to allow. 

The representation of our English masters of 
water-colour, and for the most part of landscape, 
is not complete, indeed, but rich and abundant, 
both as regards the greater masters, of whom 
several have already stood the test of time, and 
the lesser masters whose place every year makes 
smaller and more uncertain. Indeed, of these 
lesser or decayed masters, or chiefly popular repro¬ 
ducers of the still life they cared about—of George 
Barret on the one hand, of William Hunt on the 
other—there is something too much. Nor is one 
greatly encouraged as to the healthiness of public 
taste in the past or the present when one surveys 
with as little as possible of blind reverence for ac¬ 
cepted names the mechanical art of Prout, the 
delicate but never masculine art of Copley Field¬ 
ing, the vigorous and glowing yet not quite un- 
meretricious art of William Holland, and lastly 
the good craftsman’s art of Miiller. The overwhelm¬ 
ing importance assigned to some of these adroit 
workers in their own day, and to some of them in 
ours, shows us that there is yet much to learn in 
the right placing of our own painters of land¬ 
scape. 

One of the happiest examples of John Varley 
that we have ever beheld is one with which any 
. swift survey of our English art of water-colour 
may well begin—the drawing of Bow Church, 
at once fresh, bright, and sober. This is one of 
the early drawings of Yarley, in right of which 
he is to be classed, and classed very highly; the 
finished and artilicial compositions of mountain 
and sunset which are generally reckoned his most 
considerable works being destined, we are sure, to 
fall into disrepute. . The merits of this are of the 
highest, and its charm perfect. From the art of 
Yarley, which waxed artificial only when it waxed 
ambitious, one passes contentedly to the cool 
almost monotone of Girtin,of whose accomplished 
skill, exquisite sensitiveness, and exquisite re¬ 
ticence, many of the most admirable examples are 
to be seen here. Han wood Bridge (No. 305) is one 
of the finest, and not only does it resume within 
itself most of the virtues that are conspicuously 
Girtin’s—accuracy of design, and freedom of de¬ 
sign ; sobriety of colour, warmth and harmony 
of tone, the subordination of detail to an effect 
not always of immediate attractiveness, but of 
quiet and lasting beauty—but it is noteworthy 
also for a true and unlaboured suggestion of active 
movement in the group of figures working at an 
erection in the mid-current of the stream. A view 
of the Old Ouse Bridge is an example of one of 
the favourite effects of the artist—an effect of 
slow and tranquil twilight which, while it afforded 
a little of the dramatic interest of change in 
landscape, still suffered the attention to rest 
chiefly on its permanent features. Both, and 
many others also, show us how peculiarly he was 
endowed with the sentiment of towns; with 
almost Dickens’s sense, and Meryon's, of the 
mystery of cities and their secrets. 

Girtin, during the eight or ten years in which 
he laboured in his art, accomplished a work to 


which the same years in the life of his friend and 
associate. Turner, could make no claim. Meremin 
died and gave importance to Romeo. Girtin’? 
death, we may suppose, allowed to Turner a 
position of more undisputed pre-eminence linn 
would otherwise have been his. An example of 
our greatest master in years when he was urnUr 
Girtin's influence is afforded by Mr. J. 11, 
Taylor's View of York (No. 257). Turner's Emt 
Gate, Canterbury Cathedral (which ought to be 
called Christ Church Gate, Canterbury) dispute? 
with the Lincoln Cathedral the distinction of Deing 
the best drawing here of the early period of the 
master. Tiie picture entitled Heron Shooting— 
a work of a far more advanced time—deserves 
independently of its other beauties, to be observe! 
as an instance of the felicitous use of animal or 
bird form in landscape. Mr. Taylor lends a 
drawing of Stonehenge. It ia the sepia sketch 
for the subject of one of the unpublished plats 
of Liber Studiorum : one of those subjects, that 
is, which remained incomplete in Turner's life¬ 
time, and have only lately been given to the 
public with their incompleteness rightly still up-u 
them. The sketch is of interest as one more 
argument—if more were needed—to prove the 
habitual, though not the invariable, superiority, 
in this series, of the plate to the drawing which 
waa but a design and preparation for it but 
Turner’s highest greatness m the present collec¬ 
tion is reached only when we stand before the 
Llanthony Abbey, known to us already by th. 
quite admirable line-engraving in the England 
and Wales series, but known there in how dirt-r¬ 
ent a way! The abbey stands, grey and dim. 
on the grey Welsh mountain-side: magnificent in 
its own loneliness, which nothing can break i:i 
upon but the coming and vanishing effect? 
of sunshine, wind, and shower. A thin arid 
partially-lifting mist now drifts over it in the 
drawing, which of all drawings here display? 
with the most of easy mastery the power of the 
artist as a very “ prince of the air.” 

Of those English artists of the highest order who 
are largely represented attheGros venor there remain 
to be mentioned Cotman, Cox, and Peter de M int. 
Two or three drawings only among the many el 
Cotman’s in the present exhibition show him 
fairly or favourably as a master almost pre-emi¬ 
nent in the decisive and rapid massing of lriht 
and shade, almost pre-eminent in the harmonious 
distribution of large spaces of audacious colour 
seized from Nature very directly, and conveyed 
with a magical swiftness of skilful arrangement. 
Again, one drawing, though it is a very slight 
one—Mr. Reeve’s The Wold Afloat. —sliows^ him 
as at need the keen and ready pnurtrayer of im¬ 
petuous movement in Nature. But one drawing 
(faded, alas! but very excellent), Mr. IVilliam 
Russell’s Holy Island, Xurthumbeiland (No. Ho), 
exhibits qualities not at all necessarily the com¬ 
panions of those with which Cotuian is non 
generally credited. Here, in place of the broad 
and decisive massing, is a delicate subtlety little 
to be expected by those to whom Cotman ha? 

hitherto appeared only as rough, ready, and direct. 
In view of this, in view of the selected cadence ot 
so slight a study as No. 112 (Mr. Reeves tikef 
and of the attainment by Cotman in his Inter 
years of an elegance in composition unfortunately 
unrepresented by any important example here— 
but of which Burlington House next season 
will, as I am assured, furnish the testimony 
—it is time, possibly, to cease to speak of tins 
artist ns the artist of one method and one 
aim; and though the Spectator of Saturi o' 
spoke of Cotman with the highest prai?' 1 . 
may, perhaps, be suffered to say with reference 
to its remark that Cotman “ always appears to us^ 
“a man who lived his life out among tlioqm^ 
home scenes in which he was born, and as ied o 
nothing better than to represent them os tail" 1 - 
as possible,” that published facts of Cotman* . 
now easily ascertainable preclude the ncee^. 

| his “ always appearing to us ’’ either as 1 
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that, since they show him to have travelled many 
times, and to have lived for eight of his most 
active years, not “ among quiet home scenes,'’ 
but in the heart of Loudon. 

David Cox has been so much exhibited and so 
widely written about that there is little need to 
discuss afresh his precious and unique genius. 
His later, nay, almost his latest work, contains, I 
hold, that by which his name will live. Cox, 
had he died even at five-and-liftv, would have 
hardly risen above the ranks of the second-rate. 
It is interesting, however, to see such a drawing 
as that brilliant little one of a red-brick bridge, 
which shows him to have now and again lmd com¬ 
mand of a bright accuracy of light and colour 
that was almost subtle, at a period when he was 
hardly in sight of the masterly inaccuracy which 
he made so pregnant and suggestive, in his latest 
art of abstraction pushed to its last limits. Such 
an exhibition as the present is, indeed, interesting, 
not only to the amateur who seeks and tinds in it 
an abundant display of the brilliant and masterly 
work of the great late period of the artist, but to 
the amateur who is still willing to be put on his 
guard against attempting to detiue too sharply the 
moment at which the method of the artist 
changed. Thus, without insisting too far. I may 
refer to the admirable slight drawing, A 
Ford on the Lledr (.Vo, 88). as a work 
of very late style, done, however, thirteen 
years before Cox's death—a very triumph in the 
rapid presentment of moist and luminous air—and 
I may indicate the finished and bright little work 
of seven years later, Haymaking (Vo. 78), ns a 
proof of his occasional return to the daintier charm 
of his earlier ways. 

The admirers of the sober and subtly modulated 
tones of Peter De Wint have reason to be thank¬ 
ful for the sight of at least three of the drawings. 
The Vino in Lincolnshire (Vo. 1*11) —with its 
marvellously focussed light and shade, its tower 
that is the picture's centre, and its low-lying trees 
which lead the eye to that centre, certainly indeed, 
but hardly more certainly than does the gradation 
of finish nud of colour, slight and thin at sides, 
rich and full in the middle—is among the most 
splendidly characteristic of De W’int's best method 
and of his mastery of it. But the Hoy field, 
170, is the perfection of De Wint in the kind of 
subject here essayed: an absolutely faithful 
sketch carried as far as sensitive eye and accurate 
hand can carry it, and carried no further. And, 
lastly, the Const Scene (Vo. 181) is a more un¬ 
usual example of work exquisitely subtle yet 
strong, in lights on the coast road, in the faint 
distauce a little veiled by sunny mist, and on 
the orange patches of autumn woodland. 

Here, with many note3 perforce unused, and a 
troop of pictures still unnoticed, one ends one's 
comments on an exhibition of unparalleled value. 

Frederick Wedhore. 


DR. SCHLIEMANNS TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Tiif, collection of antiquities from Ilisarlik now 
on view at the South Kensington Museum is not so 
large as we had expected ; and, from the fact that 
it considerable number of the objects do not vary 
in any essential particular from thoir neighbours, 
it might have been smaller. Everything is very 
simple in its material, form, and workmanship. 
Were there such a term as the “ clay age ” in use 
among archaeologists, one would say that the 
majority of the things belonged to it. This would 
include the owl-headed (?) vases sacred to the 
bright goddess of Athens, and along with them 
the vast array of whorls representing the “ rising 
sun ’’ and what not. The copper or bronze imple¬ 
ments are less interesting, except, of course, for the 
question, on which so much lias been said, as to 
the uso of this material among a people appa- 
lvnlly not out of the primitive condition of man¬ 
kind. The shield with boss in the cen're seems 
to have had its rim put on the wrong way, whidh 


gives it the appearance of a large dish—a phinle 
mcsomphnlos, for example. Or, if the rim is 
correctly attached, and if there is nothing 
at the back to show that it is a shield, it 
must, in fact, be such a dish. It is of copper, a 
material very suitable for a dish, but less so for a 
shield. Another of the copper or bronze articles 
is of exactly the same shape as what used to be 
identiiied as the horse's shoe in use among the 
Romans. Then this idontitlcation was given up 
when it was observed that such a shoe would 
necessarily throw a horse the moment ho at¬ 
tempted to step in it. Afterwards it was thought 
possiblo that it might have been used to lock a 
clmriot-wlieel. This particular example may have 
belonged to Priam's chariot. 

The chief attraction will be the case containing 
the treasure, as it is called, from Priam’s palace. 
That monarch had no regal abode, it appears, if 
Dr. Sohliemnim is right in his identification of its 
ruins; nor could he have been surrounded with 
much splendour, if these objects fairly represent his 
best surroundings. They are essentially mean in 
respect of workmanship, and far from imposing in 
material. The whole thing is disappointing to 
the last degree. Yet, when the collection fails 
as a show, it begins to be interesting to the stu¬ 
dent : not, however, the student of Homer, who, 
should ho take with him a text of the poet 
in the hope of obtaining illustrations of it, will 
find himself in a worse position than the inex¬ 
perienced playgoer who takes a common version 
of a play which he is to see, hoping to be able to 
follow the actors. There is, in fact, a most signal 
absence of objects belonging to the stage of art and 
workmanship with which Homer was acquainted, 
to judge from the text which we now have. 

Though it is clear from the general aspect of 
the Ilisarlik antiquities, and from the particular 
resemblances which exist between its most charac¬ 
teristic specimens and objects of antiquity found 
elsewhere, that the people to whom they be¬ 
longed were in a primitive condition of civili¬ 
sation, yet it is by no means certain that they 
must have lived at a very early period—sav, 
before Homer. \ ases precisely like those which 
Dr. Schliemann calls “owl-headed” vases are 
found among the antiquities of Germany. Head¬ 
dresses very closely resembling the two found by 
him were worn in Abyssinia till comparatively re¬ 
cent times, if not even still. It is true that the 
same shape of vase or of headdress may continue 
for very many ages among a people removed from 
the general progress of other nations; and the re¬ 
semblance jest pointed out would be of small 
moment, if it could be shown that the progress 
which had begun in Greece by Homer's time had 
also taken hold of that part of the Troad where 
these antiquities have been found. In that case 
they would necessarily be pre-IIomeric. But 
■when one remembers that even in Thucydides' 
time some of the peoples of Aetolia were living in 
a primitive condition, and that in Herodotus’ 
time certain customs were retained in Sparta simi¬ 
lar to those of what the Greeks considered to be a 
barbarous nation, it is not so easy to be certain 
that part of the Troad may not also have continued 
to be inhabited down to comparatively late times 
by people who had not shaken oft' the conditions 
of primitive man. The Ilisarlik antiquities, if 
found in ancient Gaul or Germany, would not be 
surprising; and it is to be hoped that some good 
reason may yet be found to make their appearance 
in the Troad less strange than it appears at 
present. " A. S. Murray. 


ART SALES. 

On Thursday and two following days last week 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold a 
large collection of Greek, Roman, and English 
Medals, the property of the late Mr. T. J. Arnold, 
the well-known Westminster police magistrate. 
Among the Greek silver coins the most note¬ 


worthy were:—Thurium, bearing on the obverse 
a Head of Pallas with the monster Scvlla on the 
helmet, whieh went for 61. 6s. ; Rhegium, bear¬ 
ing laureated Head of Apollo, ‘21. 10s.; Gelas, 
21. 11*.; Selinus, 61. 7s. (id. ; Syracuse Deca- 
drnchm, bearing Head of Arethusa, 121. 7s. C d .; 
Abdera, 21. 2s. ; Chalets, with Head of Apollo, 
121. 10s.; Pherae and Alrax in alliance, 31. 10s.; 
Locri-Opuntii, 21.14s.; Sicyon, 21. 11s.; Gortyna, 
31. 7s. (ill .; Rhodes, with Head of Apollo, 101.; 
tetradrachm of Antigonus of Asia, 41. 2s. (id. ; 
ditto of Demetrius I., 61. 12s. Gd.; of Philip V., 
11. 18s.; of Perseus, 21. 10s.t Alexander Aegus, 
21. 18s.; Philistis, 21. 0s.; Autioehu3 VIII. and 
Cleopatra, 41. 8s.; shekel of Simon Maccabaeus, 
41. Among the Greek gold coins was an octo- 
drachtn of Arsinoe, which sold for 81. Among 
Roman brass ones, a Vitellius went for 21. 11s. ; 
and a Vespasian for 11. 14s. The Roman Aurei 
included:—Julius Caesar, 21. 11s.; Augustus, 
21. 2s.; Claudius, 31. 18s.; Xero, 21. 0s. and 
31.3s.; Lucilla, 21. 12s. Among English silver 
coins were:—Aelfred, 11. 13s.; llenry I., of the 
Wallingford Mint, 21. 5s.; James I., crown, 
31. 0s.: Charles I., Oxford crown, 1013, 31. 18s. ; 
ditto, Tower crown, 41. 13s.: George IV., pattern 
for a crown of 1820, 61. 1 6s. ; William 

IV., pattern crown, 1831, bv Wyou, 01. 15s. 
The most remarkable English gold coin, and the one 
which realised by far the largest price at the sale, 
was a pattern half-sovereign of Edward VI., 
dated 1547, which weighs 11,‘H grs., the only 
other specimen of which known to exist weighs 
but 711 grs. It sold for 411. A milled half- 
sovereigu of Elizabeth went for 21. 2s.; a laurel, 
half and quarter laurel of James I., 21. 2s.; an 
angel of Charles I., 31. 3s.; a pattern broad of 
Charles II., 31. 7s. (id. Among the medals were :— 
Philip and Mary, by Trezzo, 31. 15s. ; Elizabeth, 
Destruction of Armada, 31.; Charles I., bv Briot, 
11. 10s.; William Laud, 31.; the satirical medal 
of Cromwell and Massaniello, 21. 10s.; Charles II., 
on leaving Seheveling, 21. 10s.; James Duke of 
York ns Admiral, 31. 7s. Cd.; Landing of Wil¬ 
liam III., 21. 3s.; James II. of Scotland, 31. 7s., 
and 21. 12s.; John Duke of Lauderdale, 21. 5s. ; 
Admiral Van Tromp, 21. 13s. The entire collec¬ 
tion sold for 8871. 3s. 

On the 10th of this month began the sale of 
the extensive collection of the late M. Sensier, the 
friend of Corot, Delacroix, Troyon and other 
modern artists. The pictures sold in the three 
days produced 210,215 fr. ; the rest will follow. 
Delacroix, Eug., Lilia in the Cavern of the Monk, 
before the dead body of her lover (George Sand), 
3,150 fr.; Diaz, Sunset, in the Forest, 4,500 fr., 
Dogs in a Plain, 1,300 fr.; Dnprd, Jules, Pond 
in a If"ood, 5,300 fr., The Village, grisailles, 
1,580 fr.; Millet, J.-l'r., Return to the Farm, 
Sunset, 5,000 fr., The Vine-Dressers, 9,000 fr., 
Shepherd and Flock, 7,900 fr., Shepherd, at. Sunset,. 
3,900 fr., Flock of Sheep on the Border of a 
TVood, 2,500 fr., Departure for the Fields, 9,000 fr., 
The Flock of Geese, 4,855 fr., Flock of Sheep in a 
TVood, 1,580 fr., Peasant Girl in a Forest, 3,400 fr., 
Haymaker, 8,000 fr., Baker placing her Bread in 
the Oven, 1,850 fr.; Rousseau, Th., Monticide of 
St. Jean de Baris, 8,050 fr., Cottage and Clump of 
Trees, 1,000 fr., Storm in the Plain, 1,290 fr., 
The Rocks of Macbey, 1,205 fr., The Vosges, seen 
from a Height near Belfort, 1,030 fr. ; Troyon, 
Dutch Landscape, Morning, 4,000 fr. 

A large sale of Oriental porcelain belonging to 
M. Hamburger produced 150,000 fr., among which 
a set of three pieces in old Japan 1,450fr.; four large 
blue old Chinese vases,with pink enamelled tlowers, 
4,500 fr.; two vases, egg-shell china, with medal¬ 
lions and flowers in relief, 2,200 fr.; a large vase 
of Delft faience, blue decorated, 905 fr.; a silver 
toilet service of Louis XV. period, which an in¬ 
scription shows to have belonged to the Spanish 
Bourbons, 8,325 fr.; four Louis XVI. candelabra, 
in chased silver, 0,100 fr. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We record with great regret the death of a 
sound and hard-working art-scholar, an able public 
servant, and an honourable and genial man—Mr. 
Ralph Nicholson Wornurn, the Keeper and Secre¬ 
tary of the National Gallery: he expired on 
December 15, at No. 20 Belsize Square, South 
Hampstead, in his sixty-fifth year. Mr. Wornurn 
was the son of a pianoforte-maker in London, and 
was born at Thornton, Northumberland, on Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1812. lie received his education at 
University College, London, and showed an early 
interest in the study of fine art. He was seem¬ 
ingly destined to be a professional artist, but 
we are not aware that he ever proceeded far 
on this tack. In 1834 he went abroad to 
study painting in the great Continental galleries. 
Returning home in 1*00, he wrote upon matters 
of art in several journals and magazines. We 
may particularly cite the articles on painters 
in "the Penny Cyclopaedia. In 1845 he had to 
compile the official catalogue of the institution in 
which he afterwards, from 1855, held so import¬ 
ant a post—the National Gallery; in 1848 be¬ 
came Lecturer on Art to the Government Schools 
of Design; and, at a later date, Librarian to the 
Department. His own books are tolerably numer¬ 
ous:— A Sketch of the History of 1‘aintiny, 1-47 
and 1851); Analysis of Ornament , 185(1 and ]SG0; 
Epochs in Painting, 1804; Life of Holbein, 1807 ; 
and he edited various works in addition. The 
Sketch of the History of Painting and Epochs in 
Painting constitute a very valuable compendium, 
not easily to be rivalled: the annotated catalogues 
of the National Gallery are also full of substantial 
and useful information. Mr. Wornurn was a man 
of striking presence, and of manly and prepossessing 
address, lie was twice married, and had a numer¬ 
ous family. If it should turn out that any of the 
survivors are in a position in which aid from 
public funds would be welcomed, one may safely 
aver that it is amply merited, and should be freely 
conferred. 

Two Associates of the Royal Academy were 
elected on December 13 to full membership—Mr. 
W. Q. Orchardson, the painter, and Mr. R. Nor¬ 
man Shaw, the architect. The election of the 
latter gentleman will be very generally hailed as 
rightful and satisfactory. Mr. Orchardson is an 
undeniably gifted painter, who has done skilful 
and taking things, and even fine things, such ns 
the visitors to the exhibition appreciate and the 
directing body were sure to mark with the seal 
of their approbation. He has fairly earned 
his promotion, and will hold a good place 
among his colleagues. Another election, De¬ 
cember 8, was that of Mr. G. P. Boyco to 
full membership in the Water-Colour Societv: 
the beautiful, tasteful, and delightfully simplo 
and complete snatches of landscape" by this 
painter have for several years ranked among 
the choicest work in tlie society's exhibi¬ 
tions, and it is more a matter of surprise that he 
was not elected member a good while ago than 
that ho now receives this distinction. Re it added 
that there are not a few other painters on the 
Associate list of the society whose claims deserve 
serious attention: as Messrs. Andrews, Albert 
Goodwin, Marsh, Marks, R. Macbeth, Moore, 
North, Shields, and Clarence Whaite, and Mrs. 
Allingham ; we do not name Mr. Holman Hunt, 
as it must in reason be assumed that so prominent 
an Associate would have been made a member 
long ago had this been consistent with his own 
professional views. 

A Fine-Art Museum is to be built in connexion 
with Rugby School; and one of the art-instruc¬ 
tors, Mr. John L. Tapper, is appointed Curator— 
an excellent selection. Mr. Topper is a well- 
grounded and thoroughly seriously- minded expert, 
who will be certain to put his heart into the work 
of the Museum, and keep its standard high, so far 
as his influence extends. 


We have been asked what the “ Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings ” is doing. We 
may state in reply that the Committee meets 
every fortnight, when the honorary secretary and 
other gentlemen bring before the meeting state¬ 
ments, based on letters, papers, or personal in¬ 
spection, regarding nearly all the large buildings 
in the country undergoing transmutation by means 
of the renovating mason or archaeologist. The 
society proposes to delegate certain members of 
the committee, able and willing to undertake the 
task, to speak at public meetings wherever held. 

Messrs. Pulgeram and Lefkvre have just 
issued a new engraving of considerable size which 
is likely to he a great favourite for a season or 
two. It has, indeed, fine qualities which will keep 
it before the public for some time to come. The 
name of the engraver, Mr. J. B. Pratt, is new to 
us, but he shows thorough mastery of his art in 
expressing texture and depth. The picture some 
of our readers may remember in last Academy- 
exhibition. It is by Lllen Edwards, now Mrs. 
Staples, and under the name of My Neighbour 
represents an act of charity-. The scene is a 
cottage door in the time of snow, and the principal 
figure is a graceful young matron in the action 
that so took bv storm the heart of Werther— 
cutting bread-aud-butter for a forlorn boy. 

The interesting exhibition of the engraved 
works of Hans Sebald Beliam, and a selection of 
the landscape pictures by the late Dir. Raven, is 
now open at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
Ilans Sebald Beham is the most prolific of the 
so-called Little Masters of Niirnberg, and the 
collection here brought together is not far from 
complete. It is for the most part the property of 
the Rev. W. J. Lottie, whw accurate catalogue 
of Ilans Sebald Beham’s engavings is just pub¬ 
lished by Mrs. Nnseda. The pictures by Dir. 
Raven, whose death while bathing a few weeks 
ago caused so much regret, show many very high 
qualities. Among them are four pictures of con¬ 
siderable size, showing fine original powers and 
great cultivation. They are lent by Mr, Newall, 
DIrs. Raven, and others. 

Mr. William DIorris, now as well known in 
his capacity of decorative artist as in his higher 
function of poet, delivered a lecture on “ The 
Decorative Arts: their Relation to DIodern Life 
and Progress,” at the Co-operative Institute, 
Castla Street, Oxford Street, on the 4th instant, 
and will give a second and a third lecture at the 
same place in a few days: dates not yet fixed. 
He has been invited to this useful work by the 
Trades Guild of Learning, of which I en d Gran¬ 
ville is president. The fee for admission is one 
penny. 

A loan Exhibition of Works of Art and 
Curiosity has been opened at Now York in the 
galleries of the Academy of Design, under the 
superintendence of the managers and friends of 
the Society of Decorative Art. The Nation gives 
the following account of the aims and prospects of 
this society:— 

“ [It] has boon established with tho view of giving at 
onco employment and the opportunities of enlarged 
cultivation to persons who h ive some capacity for 
artistic design. Given a multitude of men and women 
who think they can design : to select those who really 
havo some gift that way, to develop and encourage 
that power of theirs, and then to give it profitable 
employment; such, in brief, is the object of this 
society. It has taken a house at No. 4 East Twentieth 
Street, between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, and 
there are held classes in emfiro dery mid ceramic 
painting; there meet the committers which havo to 
perform the arduous duties of criticism and selection; 
and there is the salesroom where the approved pieces 
of work are offered to the public. Tlie difficulties 
which beset all such enterprises are inseparably con¬ 
nected with the attempt to get serious work done by 
unpaid officers, busy with their own affairs. It is not 
probable that the society can long flourish in that 
way ; it will need to pay two or three considerable 
salaries to competent superintendents. But for the 


present all works with smoothness, and the outlook 
is promising fur the exercising of a large and whole- 
sumo influence over the community." 

The seventh number of Bose’s Dictionnaire 
Raisonni <t Architecture is just out. This work 
has now reached the letter E, and deals in this 
number with subjects Egyptian and Etruscan. 

Kleibt’s classical comedy of Der Zerbrochme 
Krug has been brought out by Hofmann and Co. 
of Berlin, this Christmas, with clever illustrations 
by Adolf Menzel, who has entered thoroughly 
into the humorous spirit of the play. 

Messrs. Hachbtte publish as an tdition de 
grand liwe “ The History of Joseph,” with 
eighteen large-size etchings from Bias’s Bible 
designs, executed by such artists as Boilvin, 
Greux, Flameng, Lalauze, Waltner, &c. 

A magnificent series of photographs entitled 
the Gustav Freytag Gallerie, taken by Fr. Bruck- 
mann of Munich from pictures by some of the 
first German masters illustrative of Frevtag's 
works, has just been published by £dwin 
Schloemp of Leipzig. It is a work which is sure 
to meet with favour in Germany; and even 
English admirers of the popular German novelist 
will be likely to find a pictorial rendering of his 
scenes and characters by such artists as Kaul- 
bach, Spangenberg, Von Heyden, Mayer, and 
Liiidensehuiit, of great interest. The work is 
published in several different editions, more or 
less costly, to suit all purchasers. One of the 
editions is enclosed in a handsome carvcd-wood 
case. 

The renewed competition for the Grillparzer 
monument at D ienna took place a short time ago; 
hut the second competition does not seem to have 
produced any more remarkable results than the 
first, which was so unsatisfactory that the com¬ 
mittee decided on another trial. One of the com¬ 
petitors has had the novel idea of representing the 
poet as seated half-way up a flight ot steps leading 
to a reading-desk. The effect is said to be far 
from happy ; nor do the other more commonplace 
designs appear to deserve any great praise. 

The concluding number of Hildebrandt’s great 
publication, A us Europa, contains, besides other 
illustrations, two English views—namely, “ The 
Needles, Isle of DVigbt,” and “Eton College.’’ 
These are reproduced by some chromolithograpbic 
process in exact facsimile from Hildebrandt’s ad¬ 
mired water-colour drawings in the possession of 
the German Emperor. 

A discussion is going on in the French papers 
concerning the restorations to be effected at the 
Louvre. Much has certainly been done, of which 
we have given an account from time to time; yet 
much more remains to be undertaken, but money 
is unfortunately wanting, the budget for Fine Arts 
of late years having been necessarily small. It is 
reckoned, however, extremely desirable to get the 
Louvre into thorough repair and effective arrange¬ 
ment, before the Exhibition of 1878 takes place. 
“ Eor what will the English sav," remarks the 
Monih ur Unicersel, “ to whom millions are 
nothing, when it is a question of their National 
Gallery or British DIuseum,if they see our Louvre 
Museum in its present state of disorder for lack 
of 150,000 fr. P ’ It is generally the opinion in 
England that the French Government is more 
liberal than the English in matters relating to art, 
but it is pleasant to find a contrary notion 
prevailing in France. The restorations pro¬ 
posed by M. Reiset, the director, come mostly 
under the head of repairs, and architec¬ 
tural improvements involving better lighting; 
but he suggests also that the new Salle of .Modern 
Sculpture shall be adorned with wall paintings, 
which would probably be an expensive luxury. 
The grand long gallery facing the Seine will cer¬ 
tainly, it is said, he ready by next May, and will 
doubtless be a great source of interest to visitors. 
The walls between the windows are to be hung 
with tapestry, and already so many valuable piece, 
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have been offered for this purpose that it has been 
necessary to make a selection from among them. 
The smaller and more precious objects to be ex¬ 
hibited in the various divisions of this gallery will 
be divided into groups and arranged in glass cases 
down the sides. 

A fire drawing bv Lagneau, of an old man 
with a long beard, has recently been presented to 
the Louvre by M. Gatteaux. 

The Builder last week gave an account of a 
number of pictures which were bequeathed some 
time ago by Dr. Henderson to the Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity. These have recently been examined by 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., who finds among them 
many noteworthy works. It is believed that they 
will form the nucleus of au important gallery of 
pictures to be added to the University. 

Ax the time of the Vienna Exhibition a move¬ 
ment was set on foot for the erection of a statue 
to the memory of the late Baron Fh. von Siebold, 
in recognition of the great services which he ren¬ 
dered to natural history, geography, and science 
generally. We understand that a sufficient sum 
of money has now been collected to meet the ex¬ 
pense of erecting a marble statue and pedestal, 
Dut the Committee, being desirous that the memo¬ 
rial should be of bronze, are endeavouring to raise 
additional subscriptions. It is intended that the 
statue shall be placed in 0:10 of the public 
gardens at the Baron's native town of Wurzburg. 


THE STAGE. 

The annual performances of the Westminster boys* 
which were suspended last year, in consequence o* 
the lamented decease of Lady Augusta Stanley and 
the melancholy accident which resulted in the 
death of young Mr. Rogers, the Captain of the 
school, have this year been resumed with more 
than ordinary success. The play selected is the 
Adelphi of Terence, which was last performed 
here in 1872. The time has long gone by when 
mere elocutionary neatness was deemed a suffi¬ 
cient qualification for representing a character, 
however humble, of Plautus or Terence on the 
stage of the old dormitory of St. Peter's College. 
The very opening soliloquy of Micio was delivered 
by Mr. Buikley on Tuesday with an amount of 
appropriate gesture and action sufficient to show 
that the best scholars aspire to give to tiieir im¬ 
personations the dramatic colour and the life and 
movement of the modern stage. Tameness, 
indeed—the common fault of amateur actors—-is 
so far from being observable in this representation 
that it might almost be said to err by excess of 
vigour. The merits of the Micio of Mr. Buikley 
and of the Demea of Mr. Williams were very 
evenly balanced, the former gentleman, however, 
seemiDg to have the advantage of natural gifts 
lending themselves readily to the portrayal of 
easy, Indulgent good-nature, and that sort of 
temper which is content with the world as it is. 
The part of Syrus was performed by Mr. Robin¬ 
son, the Captain of the school, with unflagging 
spirit—the humours of the drunken seene being 
extremely well rendered. Warned, no doubt, 
by a complaint which it has become almost 
a fashion to make against these performances, 
the Westminster boys have become studious 
in the matter of the right disposal of the 
arms; but, as might be expected, they are not 
always sensible of the importance of sobriety 
and moderation in movements and gestures. 
The Aeschinus of Mr. Cuppage, though com- 
mendably in earnest and very careful in the de¬ 
livery of the lines, would be more effective if it 
were not for the actor's habit of enforcing nearly 
every sentenea by advancing a step towards the 
person he addresses, while indulging in a slightly 
menacing movement of the right arm. The popu¬ 
larity of these performances among old and new 
Westminsters and their friends was again attested 
by the animated appearance of the theatre on 
Tuesday, when the prologue and epilogue were 
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spoken for the first time. The former, delivered 
by Mr. Robinson, in the usual academical costume, 
comprised a defence of the school against recent 
attacks of public writers. The topic of the 
epilogue this year—the “ Endowment of Re¬ 
search'’—proves somewhat less productive of 
humorous allusions than some of these popular 
little dramatic sketches have been. 

Mr. Toole made his first appearance in London 
this season at the Globe Theatre on Monday 
evening. The programme consists of Mr. Bur- 
nand's version of La Clc known as Artful Curds, 
and Mr. Ilolliugshead's original farce entitled 
The Birthplace of 1‘udgers. In both these pieces 
Mr. Toole appears again in his original characters. 
He also delivers a monologue in the mauner of 
the elder Mathews, describing the worries and 
perplexities of a London magistrate occasioned by 
the stupidity and perversity of complainants and 
witnesses. This little sketch, in which the actor, 
standing in evening attire at a lecturer's table, imi¬ 
tates in succession the humorous peculiarities of a 
host of imaginary persons, is entirely successful in 
amusing his audiences. 

The latest novelties of the Parisian theatres, 
Lc Uonhomme Mi-sere, a drama iu three acts by 
MM. D'Horvilly and GrOviu, produced at the 
Odilon, and a new drama by the late M. Theodore 
Bnriere bearing the enigmatical title of La Cen- 
tieme d'Hamlet, brought out at the Theatre llis- 
torique, have been alike unfortunate. The first is 
an eccentric attempt to represent on the stage a 
simple mediaeval legend, little suited for dramatic 
treatment; the second is a gloomy piece, the 
story of which presents once more the notion of 
an artist cherishing a hopeless passion for une Jille 
de marbre. No reason has been discovered for 
the name given to this play. There is a young 
lady among its personages who is on ttie point of 
drowning herself after the fashion of Ophelia, but 
this circumstance obviously does not go far to¬ 
wards explaining why M. Barriore’s drama should 
be called La Centieme d'Ilamlet. 


MUSIC. 

CIIIAROSA's “ ir. MATRIMONIO SEGUETO.” 

The great change of public taste in dramatic 
music is strikingly shown by the fact that with 
the exception of the works of Mozart, which it 
may be safely affirmed are “ not for an age, but 
for all time,'’ there is scarcely an opera written 
in the last century which keeps its place upon the 
boards. While Handel's oratorios retain their 
hold upon our audiences, his thirty-nine operas, iu 
spite of all the beautiful music they contain, have 
not the slightest chance of revival. Paisiollo, 
Sacchini, Gretry, all men of mark in their day, 
have shared the same fate. Gluck is to some extent 
an exception: now and again one of his works is 
revived, though more frequently iu Germany than 
in this country ; but even Gluck will be listened 
to by the average concert-goer rather with respect¬ 
ful atteution than with any feeling of warm 
delight. With a cultured musician it is of course 
otherwise; we are speaking now not of connois¬ 
seurs, but of the general public. Modern dramatic 
music may practically he said to begin with 
Mozart. 

Domenico Oimarosa, whose opera II Matrimonio 
Sei/reto was revived at the Crystal Palace last 
W ednesday week and repeated on Monday, was ft 
contemporary of Mozart. lie was born at Naples 
in 1749, and died at Venice in 1801. That he 
was a voluminous composer appears from the 
complete list of his works given by Eetis iu the 
Biographic Universelle den Musiciens. This list con¬ 
tains eighty-seven numbers, of which about seventy 
are operas. Hardly any of these are known now, 
even by name. (Hi Orazi e C'uriazi is said to be 
his best serious opera; while Fetis speaks of Le 
Astuzie Femminih as perhaps even superior to the 
Matrimonio. 

It is on this last-named work that Clmarosa’s 


fame will chiefly rest. Though it is long since 
it has been heard in this country, it still keeps its 
place in Germany; where ns “ Die heimliche 
Ehe ” it is often to be seen in the hills of the 
opera houses. It was written for Vienna 
in 1792. The Emperor Leopold was present at 
the first performance, and was so much delighted 
with it that, after giving a supper to all the 
artists who took part, he sent them back to the 
theatre, and had the entire work repeated. The 
opera was given at Naples in the following year 
with immense success; according to some autho¬ 
rities it was represented for fifty-seven consecutive 
nights, while others give the number of perform¬ 
ances as sixty-seven, and one states it as 110. 

The plot of the work is thus concisely given in 
the Preface to the English libretto:— 

“Gcrnnimo, a deaf, pompous, and testy merchant, 
ambitions of allianco with nobility, has had his 
wishes brought to the verge of fulfilment by the 
arrangement of a match between his older daughter, 
Elisetta. anil a Count rejoicing in tho name of 
Robinson. This has been brought about through the 
instrumentality of Geronimo's clerk, Paoliuo, a pro¬ 
tege of the Count, and secretly married to his em¬ 
ployer's younger daughter, Carolina. Tho Count 
arrives, and fails in love at first sight with Carolina. 
Ho accordingly proposes to Geronimo to substitute 
the ynuuger for tho elder, expressing his willingness 
to resign half tho dowry promised with Elisetta. The 
old man, afi ‘r some resistance, consents. The im¬ 
broglio is increased by tho penchant of Fidalma, 
Geronimo’s sister, a widow, for Paoliuo, and the latter 
determines to cut the knot by eloping with his wife. 
Her sister and aunt, however, havo in the meantime 
prevailed on Geronimo to place Carolina in a convent, 
and Paoliuo and his wife avo intercepted at tho moment 
of flight. They confess that they have been married 
two months; tile Count intercedes for them, under¬ 
taking to carry out his contract with Elisetta ; Gero¬ 
nimo consents, and all ends happily.” 

From the above outline it will be seen that II 
Matrimonio Segreto is essentially a comic opera. 
There is but little scope for deep feeling, still less 
for passion; the prevailing characteristics of the 
music are lightness and grace, and in some places 
strongly-marked humour. The whole part of 
Geronimo is overflowing with fun, and some of 
the passages—such, for instance, asthatinthe first 
finale, where his daughters and his sister in turn 
bawl into his car without the least effect; or the 
duct for Gerouirao and the Count, “ Se fiato in 
corpo avete ”—are not unworthy of Mozart. This 
remark naturally suggests a comparison of the two 
composers. It has been sometimes said that II 
Matrimonio is a mere reproduction of the Nozze di 
Figaro. This iscertainly notthecase. Itisimpossibla 
but that Oimarosa should have been in some degree 
influenced by Mozart’s work, produced five years 
before his own; but on the other hand Mozart 
unquestionably owed much to the Italian school in 
his dramatic music. Don Giovanni and Figaro 
show a fusion of the German and Italian styles; 
in Oimarosa scarcely a trace of the German element 
is discernible. The music is as thoroughly and 
essentially Italian as that of Rossini; the melody 
is the chief factor; harmony, orchestration, and (to 
some extent) dramatic expression are subordinate. 
Some of the allogros in the present work might have 
been signed by Mozart; it is in the slow movements 
that the difference is felt. With all their flowing 
grace, they lack the emotional depth so rarely 
wanting in Mozart. The harmony, also, though 
it caunot exactly be charged with poverty, has 
little of the richness and variety of the German 
school; while tho instrumentation, in which the 
wind instruments play a comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant part, is far behind that of Mozart, or even of 
Havdn. It was Gretry who made the often- 
quoted remark that “ Oimarosa placed the statue 
on the stage and the pedestal in the orchestra; 
while Mozart put the statue in the orchestra and 
the pedestal on the stage.” Though the simile 
showed a very imperfect comprehension of Mozart’s 
music, it clearly expresses the distinction between 
the stylos of the two composers, so far as their 
accompaniments are concerned; and the compari- 
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eon more than once suggested itself to my mind 
■while listening to the performance at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Nevertheless, after making all deductions, 
Cimarosa's opera is nnd must remain a master¬ 
piece of its kind. Many of the melodies are as 
fresh as if they had been written yesterday ; the 
form is old-fashioned, it is true, but in places— 
especially, as above said, in the more comic situa¬ 
tions—there is real power in the music ; nnd the 
first finale is an excellent example of its school. 
Those who have fed so exclusively upon the high- 
spiced viands of the modern German school ns to 
hai e lost the taste lor such works as this, and who 
are unable to enjoy music the great charm of 
which is its simplicity, are rather to he pitied 
than envied. No ono would wish to hear nothing 
hut this old music ; hut the time has not yet 
come when the interest it possesses will be merely 
historical. 

The performance of the work was on the whole 
very good. The English libretto was from the 
pen of Mr. W. Grist, of the Crystal Palace; the 
translator has done his work extremely well, 
though with an occasional tendency to collo¬ 
quialism hardly usual even in a comic opera. Of 
the performers the first mention should be made 
of Mr. Richard Temple, who gave a most amusing 
(if here and there somewhat exaggerated) imper¬ 
sonation of the deaf old father. Mr. George Fox 
as the Count, and Mr. Bernard Lane as Paolino, 
were both satisfactory, especially in their singing; 
neither has as yet had much experience as an 
actor. Of the ladies the honours were carried off 
bv Mdme. Cave-Ashton, whose Carolina was ex¬ 
cellent ; the less important parts of Elisetta and 
Fidalma were efficiently sustained by Mdme. Alice 
Barth and Miss Florence St. John. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Manns, played the 
overture and accompaniments excellently. The 
mise-en-scbie, which makes no great demand 
either on scene-painter or costumier, was satisfac¬ 
tory. Ebenezer Prout. 


At the Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday (the 
last before Christmas) the entire programme con¬ 
sisted of Mr. J. L. Hatton's new sacred cantata 
Hezekiah, which was produced on this occasion 
for the first time. The work, which contains 
twenty-seven numbers, is of sufficient extent and 
importance to be called an oratorio. The libretto, 
which is written by Miss Beatrice Abercrombie, 
is fairly good; though we think the preference 
shown for the decasyllabic metre has not been 
advantageous to the music. Those who are fa¬ 
miliar with Mr. Hatton’s compositions will be 
prepared to hear that the present work is well 
laid out for the voices, and that the workmanship 
of the whole shows a practised hand. Beyond 
this there is but little to be said. Of individu¬ 
ality of style, or freshness of idea, we fail to find 
a trace; the music flows smoothly along; there is 
nothing to offend the ear; but there is no striking 
feature in the work at all. Mr. Hatton has justly 
earned a great reputation as a writer of songs and 
glees; but the oratorio style certainly does not 
appear to be his forte. The performance of the 
work was excellent. No great demands are made 
upon the chorus; and the Crystal Palace Choir 
has seldom been heard to more advantage than in 
this music. The solos were in the safe hands of 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Miss 
Emma Reimar, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Sant- 
lev; and Mr. Manns conducted with that special 
care which he always gives to a new work. The 
Saturday concerts will be resumed on February 9. 

The first concert for this season of the Royal 
Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society was given 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday evening last. 
The programme contained as its first item a 
revival of much interest—Kalliwoda's first sym¬ 
phony in F minor. The composer was born at 
Prague in 1800, and died at Carlsrube in 1800. 
His first symphony appeared in the year 1826. 
Without being in any sense a great work, it is 


extremely pleasing, full of natural melody, per¬ 
fectly clear in form, and well orchestrated. The 
best movements are the Scherzo and the Finale ; in 
the former there is a very curious similarity to the 
Scherzo of Schumann’s D minor symphony, which 
was written nearly twenty years later—the coin¬ 
cidence being doubtless accidental. The Adagio 
contains many' beautiful thoughts, but is too 
much spun out. The symphony was well worth 
producing, nnd it is much to the credit of the 
society to have afforded our concert-goers an 
opportunity of hearing it. The performance, 
though not absolutely faultless—with an amateur 
orchestra this could not reasonably be expected— 
was far more than creditable. The violins ap¬ 
peared to be less powerful than last season; but 
the precision and spirit with which they played 
was no less noticeable than on previous occasions. 
The remaining orchestral numbers of the concert 
were Sullivan’s charmimr Incidental Music to the 
Merchant of I'mice, which was capitally played, 
and the overtures to Dcr Frcisehiitz and Le Domino 
Fair. A special attraction of the concert was the 
really excellent performance of Mozart’s concerto 
for two pianos by two lady amateurs, Miss Bed- 
dome and Miss Ryde, both of whom played in a 
manner which would have done no discredit to pro¬ 
fessional artists. Mr. Mount conducted with more 
fire and spirit than usual; but it is much 
to be desired thnt he would give up his most un¬ 
pleasant habit of beating time on his desk. Be¬ 
sides being entirely unnecessary, it ruins the effect 
of the music. Two very good amateur singers— 
Miss Blanche Grosveuor and Mr. McC'heane—con¬ 
tributed the vocal pieces of the concert. These 
were so utterly unworthy of the rest of the pro¬ 
gramme that the committee of the Society would 
do well to take the selection of the vocal music 
into their own hands, and give their audience 
something better than vapid shop-ballads. The 
next concert is announced for March 2, 1878. 

M. Moktieii de Fontaine gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Langham Hall on Saturday after¬ 
noon. The programme included specimens, given 
in chronological order, of twenty-two composers 
for the harpsichord and piano. 

Federico Ricci, well known in Italy rs an 
operatic composer, has just died at Conegliano, at 
the age of sixty-eight. The work by which he 
is best known in this country is CrUpino e la 
Comare, which he wrote in conjunction with his 
brother Luigi. 

Edmund Kretschmer's new opera, Heinrich der 
Liiwe, was produced for the first time on the 
8th inst. at Leipzig with great success. The 
work is said to show considerable advance on his 
first opera, Die Folkungcr ; while the influence 
of Wagner’s art-theories is clearly traceable 
throughout. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1877. 
No. 295, New Series. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 

Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing; a Sporting 
Miscellany, with Anecdotic Chapters about 
Horses and Dogs. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1877.) 

Shooting, Yachting, and Sea-Fishing Trips, 
at Home and on the Continent. Second 
Series. Two Volumes. By “ Wildfowler,” 
“ Snapshot.” (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1877.) 

The former of these books belongs to the 
smoking-room and the railway carriage 
rather than to the library, the “ Anecdotic 
Chapters about Horses and Dogs,” which 
might have enabled it to claim a place on 
the Natural History shelves, having been 
entirely omitted. They are the less to bo 
regretted, as a paper which it does contain 
on the dogs introduced in Dickens’s tales— 
“Bull’s Eye,” “Boxer,” Dora’s “ Jip,” and 
the rest—is the poorest in the collection. 
It only shows, what was well known before, 
that Charles Dickens possessed a keen eye 
for observing the habits of dogs, especially 
the humbler kinds of dogs, and was skilled 
in heightening the interest attaching to his 
human characters by the juxtaposition of 
canine traits. He has no claim, however, to 
be called (as he is styled here) the Landseer 
of Fiction. This title belongs of right to Sir 
W. Scott, whose dogs are generally aristo¬ 
cratic and powerful, like those of Velasquez. 
The rest of the book consists of sporting 
sketches, many of them teeming with un¬ 
restrained merriment, and some very good 
of their kind. They are for the most part 
constructed on the familiar device of de¬ 
tailing the blunders of a novice in hunting 
and woodcraft, which seems productive of 
fresh fun to every succeeding generation. 
There is a wide field for the exercise of this 
species of literary art in hunting. Given a 
cit who has never crossed country, mount 
him on a thorough-bred, and send him for a 
day with the Galway Blazers, and his ad¬ 
ventures are certain to be ludicrous in the 
eyes of lovers of the chase. Similarly, the 
mishaps of a lady, or of a portly soap-boiler 
who has suddenly come into a large fortune, 
in search of a horse cannot fail, if drawn 
by a practised hand, to prove amusing. 
Embellish the recital (as is done here) by 
the pencil of Phiz, and no more words are 
needed to show how attractive these stories 
must be to every sportsman. The author 
is most happy in his hunting and racing 
reminiscences, being evidently thoroughly 
at home with a horse. It is only doing him 
justice to say that many of his situations are 
just what it would have charmed Leech to 
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illustrate. “ Huntingcrop Hall ” is one of 
the most amusing of tbeso stories. The very 
name tells the sagacious reader what to 
expect. It details the horror of a pretender 
when he finds himself for the first time 
on a spirited horse following the hounds, 
and the woeful adventures which befel him. 
Finally, after the horse has run away with 
him and carried him over a brook before 
which the rest of the field had quailed, by 
pure accident he finds himself in at the 
death, and is sufficiently quick-witted to make 
the most of the situation, so that the history 
ends, as we suppose such equestrian epics 
ought to do, with the hero’s happy marriage 
to the squire’s daughter. If stories of this 
flimsy texture furnish five minutes’ amuse¬ 
ment to a tired sportsman, they must be 
taken to have fulfilled their end, little exalted 
as it may be from an artistic point of view. 

The shooting sketches proceed on similar 
lines. A favourite artifice consists in de¬ 
picting an ignorant but boastful shot who 
brings several dead head of game in his 
pockets, and by cunningly shooting away 
from his friends is able to produce some 
evidence of his skill at luncheon time. Or 
a rash sportsman is made to shoot Inis de¬ 
pendents, blow in his own drawing-room 
window, and nearly murder his children. 
A more ambitious chapter celebrates a night’s 
wild-fowl shooting. The locality is very 
properly shrouded in darkness, or the amount 
of ducks, teal, and golden-eye which whistle 
and quack as they fly over it would assuredly 
tempt “ Wildfowler,” the author of the second 
book on our list, to its muddy shores. The 
almost contemptuous inditforence, too, which 
these birds display to much lively conversa¬ 
tion and blazing of guns, to say nothing of 
the misadventures of a Scotch baillie among 
the bogs, shows that they must be wonder¬ 
fully unsophisticated. Perhaps the author 
would reply—as did the scholar in Lord 
Bacon’s jest, who first frightened, by talking, 
the rabbits which his friends were about to 
shoot, and then pleaded that he did not know 
they understood Latin—that these wildfowl 
could not be expected to understand Scotch. 
The practical angler will not find many 
“ wrinkles” in the chapters devoted to fishing. 
The account of salmon-spearing belongs to a 
bygone era, and takes us back to the days of 
Scropo. Carp are among the most difficult 
of fishes to be tempted by a bait, so the 
angler who comes back disappointed for the 
twentieth time from the pond edged with 
water-lilies where he has watched them sail¬ 
ing round grandly indifferent to his lures 
will read with pleasure the apparently sim¬ 
ple means by which two goodly piles of this 
fish were secured in a few hours. The 
wearied trout-fisher in the same way may be¬ 
stow a smile on the miseries which befall Mr. 
Felix when he first tries to throw a fly. 
Perhaps these pages, too, will recall to his 
mind the misadventures of Mr. Briggs of 
happy memory. Thus they will acquire a 
secondary claim to his gratitude. Every¬ 
one will enjoy the Cockney lady’s experiences 
at the Highland games, with their capital 
illustrations. Barring two or three somewhat 
broad jokes which might well have been 
omitted, the book is a good specimen of a 
style which is always popular among those 
fond of outdoor amusement. It deserves 


commendation, too, for not being interlarded 
with slang and sporting jargon, by which so 
many hunting sketches are disfigured ; and 
this is no light merit in the eyes of all who 
love their mother tongue. 

The increase of holidays in late years, 
coupled with the greater diffusion of wealth, 
has resulted in an abundant supply of men 
devoted to field sports. As a natural con¬ 
sequence, the means of gratifying this taste 
become more costly year by year. Leaving 
out of account salmon - rivers and deer- 
forests, which fetch enormous rentals, the 
value of partridge-shooting and trout- 
streams, especially in the neighbourhood of 
London, has correspondingly risen, so that 
men of moderate means are altogether pre¬ 
cluded from their coveted pleasures. In 
default, therefore, of trout and partridges, 
many keen sportsmen turn their attention 
to wild-fowl shooting along our estuaries 
and sea-shores, and for fishing betake them¬ 
selves to marine fish. The former diversion 
is somewhat precarious, and greatly depend¬ 
ant at tho best of times upon weather. 
Besides which, the more popular it is tho 
less satisfactory does it become, as constant 
shooting soon renders waterfowl shy, or al¬ 
together drives them away. Sea-fishing with 
a rod we regard as for the most part a 
delusion. The bass is said by those who 
have been lucky enough to catch one with a 
rod and large fly to give sport equal to the 
wild rushes of a salmon. But so many 
factors must harmonise before a bass can bo 
taken—wind, tide, weather, time of the day 
and year, &c.—that its pursuit is very dis¬ 
appointing. With hand-lines, on the contrary, 
sea-fish of some kind may easily be taken all 
the year through; but not every angler is 
enthusiastic enough to brave cold and ex¬ 
posure in an open boat, to say nothing of 
rough weather and seasickness, in attempts 
to take pollack or whiting. Still there are 
multitudes of fishermen who are quite con¬ 
tent to enjoy their favonritc sport with all 
these disadvantages, provided they have 
reasonable hopes of taking fish, while 
shooters of waterfowl aro deterred by no 
amount of discomfort from perambulating. 
the sea-coast. “ Wildfowler’s ” book on 
Shooting and Sea-Fishing is an attempt to 
furnish both classes of sportsmen with par¬ 
ticulars of localities, &c., where each may 
gratify its taste. Besides the chapter spe¬ 
cially devoted to these subjects, many re¬ 
miniscences of shooting and yachting are 
added, so that the greatest lover of gun and 
hand-line cannot complain that his appetite 
for such narratives is stinted. Whether the 
intellectual fare thus set before him is of 
so varied a kind as not to pall upon the 
palate, or whether it possesses sufficient 
excellence to attract the scholarly sportsman, 
is quite another question. To our mind, 
these chapters are singularly monotonous 
and uninteresting, because they are made up 
of never-ending captures of fish and fowl, 
without a word which shows any apprecia¬ 
tion of these creatures’ varied instincts and 
habits. Painful though it be to say so, a book 
which is otherwise full of practical hints 
reads too much like a record of perpetual 
slaughter. The peculiar language in which 
the writer describes his achievements 
heightens this impression. Some birds lie 
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“ grasses,” others he “ smashes ” with his 
choke-bored guns and Schultze cartridges, 
while yet a third flock is “ sent to its happy 
feeding-grounds.” A man of tender feelings 
towards the brute creation (and the true 
sportsman is always compassionate) would 
never indulge in such language. Its con¬ 
stant use greatly impairs the pleasure which 
these shooting and sea-fishing trips would 
otherwise give, and even prompts a senti¬ 
ment of repugnance to their author analo¬ 
gous to what a lover of the horse experiences 
when he sees that noble animal needlessly- 
spurred and ill used by a so-called sports¬ 
man. These volumes, therefore, will give 
most gratification to two classes of men— 
first, to the mere professional wild-fowl 
shootors, the “ gunners ” who supply the 
markets ; secondly-, to those who have no 
higher ideal of sport than destruction of 
life, who espouse in sober earnest the spirit 
of Sydney Smith’s saying, “ This is a fine 
day; let us go and kill something.” The 
former will find ample directions herein for 
the pursuit of their craft; the latter may 
revel in a battue- like frequency of shooting 
and killing, which may be exemplified by 
“ Wildfowlcr’s ” account of his sport off 
Dungeness :—“ An immense flock of sea¬ 
birds flew within range, and I fired the long 
four-bore gun into the file, when I floored 
over thirty birds of small size, so that we 
had birds at almost every meal during our 
stay on board.” 

In short, tho great defect of this book is 
that it is not written by a naturalist; there¬ 
fore no fascination can be lent to the narra¬ 
tive of sport, no element of interest added 
to the lists of captured birds and fishes. 
The reader is constantly reminded of the 
poulterer and fishmonger’s ledger, rather 
than sympathetically attracted to two 
spheres of sporting which are certain to be 
largely developed in the future. As we 
peruse “Wildfowler’s” account of shooting 
greonshanks and sandpipers on the shores 
of Canvey Island—where one curlew “ is 
quite smashed,” and with the second shot 
another winged—we gladly turn from the 
monotonous record of slaughter to snch a 
iiurrative as Mr. A. E. Knox’s delightful 
observations on the manner in which a 
peregrine struck down mallards in the great 
bog of Killeen, when “I abandoned both 
dog and gun,” he tells us, “ for a couple of 
days, and relinquished for that time some of 
the best snipe-shooting in Ireland, for the 
sake of improving my acquaintance with the 
peregrine in her winter-quarters.” “ Wild- 
fowler ” will object that his purpose was not 
to write observations on the manner of life 
of our native wild birds and beasts ; but our 
contention is that a sporting book which 
does not exhibit a certain tender apprecia¬ 
tion of the quaint traits manifested in the 
existence of these creatures very soon palls 
upon the true sportsman’s mind, who must 
be more or less of a naturalist to be a 
genuine sportsman. The gun, for instance, 
was hardly ever out of the hands of the late 
Charles St. John. In every page of his 
delightful writings it is fired with almost 
certain destruction to bird or beast; but his 
tenderness for tho brute creation, the keen 
oyo with which he notes tho subterfuges, 
instincts, and manner of life of the com¬ 


monest fowl or fish in the Loch of Spynie 
or the sandhills of the Findhorn, not merely 
conciliates his reader at once, but puts him 
on the best of terms with him, so that no 
sporting books in the language can be read 
over and over again with such ever-increasing 
delight as his books on Scottish sport. 

“Wildfowler” is, unfortunately-, so little 
of an ornithologist that his descriptions 
of sport are not unfrequently obscure. 
There is no attempt at a careful discrimina¬ 
tion of the birds he shoots. “ Pipers ” and 
“shanks” comprise more than a dozen 
species of waders, some of them common 
enough, others much too rare to be made 
indiscriminately into a sea-pie. Again, why 
docs he write of shooting “ divers,” as if no 
possible misapprehension could result ? A 
bird-lover is wholly in the dark when he 
meets such vague generalities, which may 
mean any fowl that dives, from a cormorant 
to a dabcliick. Sometimes the term “ ox- 
bird ” is used provineially for a dunlin or 
sanderling, sometimes for a ringed dotterel; 
yet no hint is given to what bird it is con¬ 
fined in this book. 

These blemishes are the more to be re¬ 
gretted because in his deprecation of battues 
and pigeon-shooting some of the keenest of 
living sportsmen will agree with him. The 
unrelieved butchery of the latter, and the 
tame character of the former, sport, which 
calls forth no mental powers in the sports¬ 
man by enabling him to match skill and ex¬ 
perience with brute cunning, and which even 
cuts him off from observing the working of 
his dogs, deservedly merits reprobation. 
Perhaps, however, some grounds of justi¬ 
fication may be urged for grouse-driving 
in certain cases, as when a favourable 
breeding-time and fine weather cause the 
birds to pack early in the season, and the 
like. We are wholly at one with “Wild¬ 
fowler ” when he condemns needless cruelty 
in sport, and those modem fashions which 
claim of the sportsman nothing but physical 
endurance in firing guns. Sport to our 
mind consists quite as much in finding game 
as in killing it. 

Having thus indicated the general cha¬ 
racter of “Wildfowler’s” Shooting, Yachting, 
and Sea-Fishing Trips, we must add a word 
of commendation for the exhaustive manner 
iu which tho subject of economical shooting 
on the Continent is handled. Apart, too, 
from his burlesqno chapters on yachting, 
the sea-fishing trips show what a neglected 
field lies beforo the possessor of a small 
yacht, if he betakes himself to band-line 
fishing round our coasts. There are many 
disagreeables, indeed, connected with it un¬ 
less a man is of an enthnsiastic nature, not 
troubled with a squeamish interior; but we 
can personally bear testimony to its charms 
as a mode of healthy recreation, apart from 
its economic advantages. A carefully drawn- 
up list of stations for sea-fishing and wild¬ 
fowl shooting round the coast is appended, 
which renders this book the most complete 
of all which treat of these modes of sport. 
With Folkard’s book on wildfowl shooting 
to supply details of the different methods 
used to circumvent water-fowl, Wilcock’s 
Sea Fisherman for minutiae, of linos, snoods, 
&c., and these volumes to furnish enthusiasm 
and hints on localities brought up to the 


present day, it will bo the wild-sportsman’s 
own fault if he cannot this winter fill his bag 
to his heart’s content. M. G. Watkins. 


Notices of the Histone Persons Buried in the. 

Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the 

Tinner of London. By Doyne C. Bell, 

F.S.A. (London : John Murray, 1877.) 

When Lord Macaulay wrote a description of 
this little chapel in the first volume of his 
History, it was disfigured by a whitewashed 
ceiling and high pews and galleries, so that 
the proportions of the building, small as it 
is, were rendered absolutely dwarfish. Now 
the pews are replaced by low open seats, 
a sixteenth-century timber roof has been 
disclosed by the removal of the ceiling, the 
gallery is gone, and a new stone pulpit and . 
reredos in the Decorated stylo take the place 
of the incongruous structures which for¬ 
merly disfigured the east end. The new 
work is perhaps a little too ornamental to 
be consistent with the extreme plainness of 
what is left of the original architecture, but 
is not wholly out of koeping with it,. The 
diaper work on the reredos is very effective, 
and resembles a pattern at Lincoln Cathedral, 
which is of about the same date as the original 
chapel. During the restoration a small 
piscina and a squint into tho chancel were 
discovered at the east end of the only aisle, 
and are now left visible. They wore con¬ 
nected with an altar of St. Mary which for¬ 
merly stood there, near the place occupied 
by the Cholmotideley monument since its 
removal from the front of the chancel. The 
squint is blocked np by the handsome Eliza¬ 
bethan monument of the Blounts, which 
covers the north wall of the chancel. The 
altar had, of course, been removed before 
its erection. It is not, however, the archi¬ 
tecture or the history of the edifice to 
which the peculiar interest attaching to this 
chapel is dne. Though built in tho reign of 
Edward I., it was burnt down in 1512, and 
rebuilt about twenty years later, and nothing 
remains of the older structure except the 
western window. 

Since then it has been used as a burial 
place for persons dying in tho Tower, and 
the pavement concealed in nameless graves 
the bones of three queens of England, and 
of great men who died there as traitor?, 
from the Earl of Kildare to the Scotch rebel 
lords in 174^, the last persons who suffered,! 1 
by the axe in England. 

When the chapel was restored, the pave¬ 
ment was taken np, and the remains were, 
as far as possible, identified by comparison 
with portraits and other evidence. Mr. 
Bell gives a detailed account of these pro¬ 
ceedings, and has collected a quantity of 
information about the trials and executions, 
not only of the persons whose remains were 
thus discovered, but of others who suffered 
death within the Tower. It is clear from 
the comparison of the different executions, 
that, in the sixteenth century at least, the 
method of decapitation in England was not 
always the same. Queen Anne Boleyn was 
executed with a sword, which was commoner 
on the Continent than in onr island. In 
Germany, quicksilver was sometimes in¬ 
serted in a hollow within the Wade, to give 
a greater momentum to the blow. When 
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this weapon was used the patient usually 
knelt, or sat in a chair, as the sword is 
more suitable for a horizontal or slanting 
than for a perpendicular blow. The author 
of The History of Two Queens speaks of 
Anne Boleyn as “ bending towards the 
block,” but this detail may be due to imagi¬ 
nation. It is not mentioned by the autho¬ 
rities quoted by Mr. Bell. When the axe 
was used, the person to be operated on 
laid his head on a block, which was usually 
of such a height that a kneeling posture was 
required. This is evident not only from the 
descriptions of several executions, but also 
from the specimen now in the Tower. The Earl 
of Essex, however, is distinctly said to have 
lain down “ flat along on the boards.” It 
took three strokes to ent his head off, and 
certainly the kneeling position would seem 
to give the executioner a better chance of 
doing his work well. No mechanical ap¬ 
pliance for beheading seems to have been 
ever used at the Tower, though rudimentary 
guillotines were employed both in Scotland 
and at Halifax. 

The speeches on the scaffold quoted by 
Mr. Bell have been no doubt a little 
doctored-up for pnblic circulation, but are 
probably substantially correct. The tone 
that pervades them is usually an acknow¬ 
ledgment that death was deserved, but rarely 
a confession of the crime for which death was 
inflicted. The expression of loyalty to the 
Sovereign and the absence of any indication 
of resentment are remarkable. For - , whatever 
some historians may say about the fair trial 
by their peers of State pr isoners under the 
Tudor dynasty, the jury, though charged to 
have the fear of God before their eyes, had 
the fear of their Sovereign much more 
present with them. Men felt, too, in a way 
which we can hardly realise now, the duty of 
obeying tlieir Sovereign and sinking their 
personal j udgment in deference to his will. 
It was common enough for inquisitions to 
be drawn up at head-quarters and sent down 
into the counties for juries to find upon their 
oath, the form of the document implying 
that the information was supplied by the 
jurors. 

And now for one or two small criticisms. 
Does Mr. Bell really think that the endorse¬ 
ment of Anne Boleyn’s letter from the 
Tower is in Cromwell’s hand ? In spite of 
the authorities which he quotes in favour of 
the genuineness of the letter, we think that 
a careful comparison of the writing with 
others of the same period would convince 
him that that copy at least is not earlier 
than the reign of Anne Boleyn’s daughter, 
whether the letter is a fabrication or not. 
lhe style also is so distinctively Elizabethan, 
°r even Euphuist, that it is difficult to believe 
the letter was composed much before this 
copy was written. The same lady’s hope uf 
£>cmg to Antwerp if she escaped with her 
1 . is founded on a misreading. The word 
printed as ■“ an veres ” is in tho original 

auonro ”— that is, confession, to which the 
Vfl m Cr the* letter had previously referred. 

The remarks about Thomas Cromwell’s 
speech on the scaffold are not quite clear. 

i'. Bell quotes one version from Hall, 
w ncli ho says was printed by authority, but 
prefers, as moro- likely to bo genuine, 
another version in a Harleian MS. The 


latter, however, is merely a copy of the 
speech printed by Redman; and, therefore, 
possesses no independent authority. As 
Redman had the sole privilege of printing 
the speech, it is not likely that the other 
version was circulated also. These are not 
very important points, perhaps, but even 
when a book has been so carefully compiled 
as this has, it is worth while to direct 
attention to small inaccuracies, more for the 
purpose of correction than of finding fuult. 

C. Titles Martin. 

Pastorals of France. By Frederick Wed- 
more. (London : R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 
These three short stories compared with 
the average three-volume novel are like 
delicate drawings in water-colour placed in 
comparison with splashy daubs in oil. They 
are not meant to startle, to arouse, to lay 
hold of our passions and sway them at the 
will of a master; they rather seek to soothe, 
to restore and refresh the senses, to har¬ 
monise and tranqnillise the heart. The joys 
and sorrows of each scene stand out from a 
background of habitual calmer feeling, and 
from ways of use and wont which endear them¬ 
selves by their permanency—a permanency 
helpful in this world of trial and of change. 
The reader feels himself at the end of each 
tale in the greyness of a sweet and slow- 
fading twilight ; it is not joyous, not pas¬ 
sionately sad, but harmonious, and favour¬ 
able to a mood of tender thoughtfulness. 

The incidents are of the slightest kind, 
and the characters are lightly but lovingly 
sketched. “ Pastorals ” these tales can 
hardly in a strict sense bo named ; but they 
possess some of the poetic quality and tone 
of the pastoral. In “A Last Love at Pornic,” 
to the simplicities of a French country 
household Mr. Rntterby brings the simpli¬ 
city of refined old bachelorhood from his 
London hermitage. The vacancy of a lost love 
of two-and-tvventy years past he has hidden 
behind his collector’s treasures—drawings 
of Crome, etchings of Rembrandt. At 
Pornic a kind of autumnal love is born 
within him, a St. Martin’s summer of tender 
emotion. The fugues of Bach no moro de¬ 
tract from the naivete of Oudelette than the 
water-colours of Crome detract from the 
innocence of Philip Itutterby. Oudelette, 
her father feels, is a sister of Shaksperc’s 
Miranda ; and the Miranda of Pornic is not 
to be bestowed upon an art-collector verg¬ 
ing on elderly years, and possessed of a 
tender and unworldly heart; she is made of 
course for Prince Ferdinand, called for the 
present occasion Jules Gerard, “a young 
man of some little talent, sous-prefet of 
Saumur, only twenty-eight years of age.” 
Tho now shy love of tho English old 
bachelor has almost betrayed itself, but 
happily not quite; and ho knows his timid 
dream of happiness is but a dream. It is all 
right, and as it should be; a little tender 
idealising has even already gouo on in 
Ouaelotte’s breast about the youthful sous - 
prafet, who will never appreciate like 
Rutterby her playing of Bach. He is a 
manly fellow ; why should he not obtain his 
happiness? And so Philip Rutterby, with 
gentle reserve, gives place to him, and re¬ 
turns from the sweet hopes and fears and 


human lives beside the sea to his quiet 
London square, and his well-chosen Man¬ 
tegnas and Marcantonios. 

“ Yvonne of Croisic ” is a second story of 
defeated love ; but the lovers here are from 
humble life — Rohan, the fisher youth, 
Yvonne, tho farmer's daughter. And the 
force which parts their lives and shows 
itself superior to their individual wills is 
tho local genius of their parted homes. 
This motive is wrought into the story with 
entire verisimilitude and true pathetic power. 
Piriac is beyond the furthest point, and to 
be beyond the furthest point is to be beyond 
imagination’s furthest reach. At Piriac is 
Rohan’s mother, blind and old, rooted to the 
soil; at Croisic is Yvonne’s father, to be 
cared for and comforted, and there arc the 
cattle to be fed. And so the young 
hearts must bow before the decree of fate. 
But the submission is made with a strong 
pathetic quietude, derived from the self- 
reliance bred by that lonely country. The 
influence of the sea, of the solitude, is made 
a part of the story, not in the way of 
“ scenery ” so much as in the way of a dra¬ 
matic element, blending with and presiding 
over the action of human passions and 
human wills. The following passage ends 
this the most beautiful and remarkable of 
the throe Pastorals ; it is the long bright 
autumn day in the early morning of which 
Yvonne’s mother has died, and on which, 
later, she has bidden her lover farewell:— 

“The day had changed to afternoon. From 
Croisic port the fishing-boats with spread sails, 
orange and brown-red, were scudding round the 
pier's end to the live, open sea. The bathers had 
bathed ; the post had come from Saint-Nazaire 
and far-away Nantes; the dinner-cloth was laid 
on Buillorfi's inn table; Jeanne, Buillorfi'g 
daughter, was making ready for her father’s 
dining guests. And about the farm, far from all 
this little life of Croisic, shadows gathered, of the 
quiet afternoon. The sun crept round to the 
house-side; glowed more tenderly on roof and 
haystack and wide-stretching field. No one came 
near, and no sound broke the stillness; the barn¬ 
door fowls crossed the yard ; the clock ticked 
very gently; and the day wore on. 

“ They had said nothing to each other—father 
and child. The old man knew nothing, imagined 
nothing, of Rohan's visit. Even yesterday, the 
uneasy thought of the stranger had been past, for 
him. It was of quite other things that he wna 
brooding now, with worn eyes, now closed, now 
open. 

“ At last—one cannot say why, save that such 
times must have an end, and common life, the 
life of work and rest, be lived-out after all—at last 
he looked up, appealing, to Yvonne, who rose with 
him, and they went together, her head touching 
his shoulder gently, to the door. 

“ ‘ It is time to feed the cattle,’ said the old 
man. 

“ She understood that word, and in a deeper 
sense thau he, all that it signified of common task 
and lonely life resumed. 

“ ‘ It is time to feed the cattle.’ 

“ ‘ Out, mon 

“ And that new death, and that dead love, were 
both among the order of accepted things.'’ 

The third of Mr. Wedmore's Pastorals, 
“ Tho Four Bells of Chartres,” is onco more 
a history of the effort of a life running 
slowly in the ways of use and wont to gain 
an existence a little quicker, more varied, 
more vivid, and of the failure of that effort. 
It is the old priest of Le Coudry, seeming 
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“ a part of the landscape and its loneliness,” 
who has taken to his home his dead 
brother’s daughter, Clementine, to be the 
brightness of his old age. But she is 
Paris-bred, and cannot “ enter intimately 
into lives so firmly set as those of La 
Boauce,” and it is natural that the worth¬ 
less young Adrien Roqnette, fresh from the 
Boulevards, with his voluble politeness, his 
fashionable garments, and his easy profes¬ 
sions of love, should fill her girl’s imagina¬ 
tion. After her marriage she returns once 
more, a sorrowful wife, to die with the old 
Curd beside her bed. Clementine is gone ; 
Adrien, after a second bankruptcy, makes a 
second fortune in Paris. But old M. De- 
vallet, the Cure, remains—“ seventy-four ; 
firm, seemingly, as years ago ; flowing hair 
still iron-grey ; lines softened and saddened 
about the mouth,” carrying still with him 
his lonely sorrow along his scarcely varying 
way of life until the end be reached. 

Edward Dowden. 


GREEK POETRY. 

Recueil do Po'emes historiques en Orec vulgaire, 
relatifs a la Turquie et aux Principautes 
danubiennes. Publics, traduits et annotes 
par Emile Legrand. (Paris: Leroux, 
1877.) 

The poems contained in this collection are 
of very various length, the shortest, that on 
the death of Michael Cantacuzenos, being 
comprised in twenty-two lines, while the 
longest, the history of the exploits of Michael 
the Brave, extends to more than thirteen 
hundred. Most of them have been printed 
before, in one form or another, but M. Le- 
grand’s excuse for reprinting them is that the 
previous editions are either extremely rare 
or very incorrect. The scene of the events 
described is laid in three cases at Constan¬ 
tinople, in one in Wallachia, in two in Crete, 
and in one in Zante; and, as regards date, 
they belong, with two exceptions, to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
literary merit of these compositions is small, 
and from an historical point of view they can 
hardly be called important; they have no¬ 
thing of the spontaneity, originality, and 
variety of the Greek ballads, nor do they 
possess the interest attaching to the earlier 
poems in the popular language which are 
anterior to the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks. Their value principally consists 
in the material they furnish towards the 
literary history of the Greek language. 
Each of them is accompanied by a French 
translation on the opposite page, and is pre¬ 
ceded by an elaborate introduction, explain¬ 
ing the circumstances recorded and what is 
known of the poem. The name of M. 
Legrand is a sufficient guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

The Michael Cantacuzenos whose death is 
described in the first poem was a wealthy 
and overbearing Greek at Constantinople in 
the sixteenth century, who by means of the 
friendship of the Grand Vizier of the period, 
with whom he shared the fruits of his ex¬ 
tortions, was enabled to protect or persecute 
his fellow-countrymen according as suited 
him; but at last, when his conduct became 
intolerable, he was hanged at his own door 


by the Sultan’s orders. Two centuries later a 
similar fate awaited another Greek, Stavrak- 
oglou, who had risen to importance in the 
same manner. His immense wealth is de¬ 
scribed in the poem which bears his name, 
and the writer, who expresses his conviction 
that along with his life he lost his soul also, 
moralises on his fate as a warning against 
injustice and excessive love of riches. These 
two are specimens of the iniquitous class of 
Phauariote Greeks, who obtained influence 
as agents of the Turkish Government, and 
ruined their Christian brethren, while they 
obtained for them an evil repute. On the 
other hand, Michael the Brave, whose history 
is given at great length by a poet called 
Stavrinos, was an heroic personage, distin¬ 
guished by valiant exploits as Prince of Wal- 
laebia in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. In the course of his successful 
contests with tlieTurks he captures Rustchuk 
and burns Nicopolis and Widdin ; he also 
defeats the King of Hungary; but at last 
he is forced to take refuge in Germany, and 
meets his end by treachery arising from 
jealousy. His chronicle, which is rhymed 
throughout, and the last two hundred lines 
of which are devoted to a lament onhis death, 
is interspersed with numerous Wallachian and 
Turkish words. The four Cretan poems, which 
havenot been published before, all relate to the 
Sphakiotes, the valiant tribe of mountaineers 
who occupy the fastnesses of the White 
Mountains in the western part of the island, 
the highest summits of which dispute the 
palm with the great central mass of Mount 
Ida. The first three describe the disastrous 
insurrection of 1770, the leader of which, 
Dascalogiannes, was captured and put to 
death by the Turks. This revolt took place 
in connexion with the enterprise of Alexis 
Orloff, the agent of the Empress Cathe¬ 
rine II. in the Mediterranean, who by his 
ambitious designs and incompetency brought 
great ruin on the Greeks in the Morea. 
The fourth belongs to a somewhat later 
period, and describes a rising of the Spha¬ 
kiotes against a great Ottoman proprietor 
called Alidakis, who had been the scourge 
of the country through his oppressions, and 
his consequent death; it is a long and very 
curious poem. Like the Cretan romance of 
Erotocritos, and the ballads lately published 
by M. Jeannaraki, these compositions con¬ 
tain many peculiarities of dialect, and 
among them a number of ancient Greek 
words which are only preserved in that 
country. 

The two remaining poems turn on the 
traditional enmity between the Jews and 
Greeks in the east of Europe. The first of 
these, the “ Story of the Jewess Marcada,” 
which is a tale of gallantry and adventure, 
is placed at Constantinople in the year 1667 ; 
and the mixed spirit of piety and rascality 
with which it is told is highly amusing. 
The beauty of the young Jewess is described 
in rapturous terms, as is also the case in 
some of the Romaic ballads, in which the 
'E/3paiojrou\a forms a conspicuous figure ; but, 
while in those she is always represented as re¬ 
sisting the urgency of her Greek suitor, owing 
to the opposition of her mother, in this instance 
she conspires to escape from her family. The 
lover of Marcada is a young Albanian, called 
Demos, who succeeds in carrying her off 


from her home outside the walls of the city, 
and with the assistance of an armed band of 
friends conveys herto a placeat some distance 
off. They are pursued by the Turkish 
mounted police, whom the Jewish comnra. 
nity set on their track ; but while these are 
taking a siesta, they steal their horses and 
make off. After this, the Jews are forced to 
pay the Turkish caimacam the money they 
promised for the recovery of the girl, and 
everyone laughs at them, and calls them 
the “ women of the Albanians.” Demos 
bears away the fair one to Bucharest, whero 
he is received with honour by the Walla, 
chian prince; and, after the baptism of the 
Jewess, the marriage is celebrated at the 
Court. The hero’s highest merit, in the 
poet’s opinion, consists in his having made 
the Jews taste the cup of bitterness. The 
second poem turns on a fiction which is 
widely spread in the East, and the counter¬ 
part of which is repeated with mueh detail 
even at the present day, of the Jews having 
crucified a Christian child. On this occa¬ 
sion the scene is Zante in 1712. In the 
introductory notice the true facts of the 
story are given, which do not in any way 
implicate the Jews. 

At the end of the volume M. Legrand has 
appended a valuable Glossary of rare words 
which occur in these compositions; and 
this, together with similar ones in Passow’s 
Popularia Oarmina Graeciae recentioris, and 
Jeannaraki’s work already referred to, add 
considerably to our knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage. None of these, it is true, are com¬ 
plete, or of equal merit all through ; and we 
are surprised that M. Legrand should have 
introduced such simple words as ayptora 
and y\vKo<pi\w, and such ordinary ones as 
Kaicotpaii'ertu, and \ov\ovei, while no notice is 
taken of the rarer (which is derived 

from the Turkish hal, “state” or “con¬ 
dition ”), though it occurs on p. 276. But 
we are less disposed to complain of these 
irregularities than to be thankful for the 
help afforded in a field in which there are so 
few workers. We also hail with pleasure 
the editor’s announcement that Fauriel’s 
Chants populaires de la Grece moderns, the 
earliest of all the collections of Greek 
ballads, is to be completed. The third 
volume, which was promised more than 
fifty years ago, is in his hands and will 
shortly be published. H. F. Tozer. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series. 
Charles I., 1639-40, preserved in Her 
Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited 
by William Douglas Hamilton, Esq., 
F.S.A. (London : Longmans & Co., 1877.) 
This volume takes in the period from the 
beginning of October, 1639, to the end of 
March, 1640—the breathing-time after the 
first ineffectual Bishops’ War, the precious 
respite given to Charles to set his house in 
order, and devoted to a hopeless dead-lift 
effort to keep things as they were. We are 
shown the state of England during the last 
of those royal days, dear to Clarendon and 
to the Vicar of Bray, “ when loyalty no 
harm meant.” As we read, we wonder 
more and more at the long-suffering of our 
forefathers. The king and his creatures 
may be acquitted of direct evil intention, 
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but their reckless stubbornness, their infa¬ 
tuated conceit, their dulness of apprehen¬ 
sion, are plainly recorded in the acts of their 
government. Decisions on many private 
as well as public matters were really, and 
not merely in name, the decisions of the 
king. His intervention was sometimes 
proffered as an alternative to the operation 
of the law. In one such case he availed 
himself of the opportunity to drive a hard 
bargain for his kinsman Lenox, and pro¬ 
voked a petition from the duke’s adver¬ 
saries, the Merchants Adventurers, in which 
their indignation is very thinly veiled under 
the expressions of conventional loyalty. 
They will rather abide the peril of the law 
than submit to the exorbitant terms proposed. 

Prominent in the Scotch correspond¬ 
ence of the volume is that with Patrick 
Ruthven, Lord Ettrick, Governor of Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, and with Sir Michael Ern- 
ley, Governor of Berwick. Ettrick is 
staunch, but hard beset. The fortifications 
are “ decayed and ready to full ”—two of 
the outer walls actually do fall, provoking 
the obvious Jericho taunt from the Cove¬ 
nanters. There is imminent danger of a 
siege—“ the people are ready to cut our 
throats.” Ettrick sees no other way to 
get in the powder and match he wants so 
badly than by smuggling it in barrels of 
beer. Ho begs to know by signal shots 
from a ship in Leith Harbour in how many 
weeks, if besieged, he may expect relief. 
He implores Charles, “ for God’s sake, to 
hearken to your commissioners, and not 
disagree with this headstrong people unless 
you can come against them with an army 
befitting your royal person.” This prudence 
found no response. He was bidden to fire 
the city if it refused him provision, and 
insulted by a futile warning against a sur¬ 
prise while the new fortifications were in 
hand. 

Charles, like a high and mighty prince, 
orders the provost and bailies to assist Et¬ 
trick in the reception of the fresh men and 
stores sent. All disturbers are to be punished 
exemplarily as in the cose of high treason. 
But he has his qnalras. He provides for the 
refusal of the citizens to admit the soldiers. 
In. one letter he mentions a plan of 
Ettrick’s (for obtaining aid secretly from 
Berwick) only to reject it in favour of “ the 
more open and honourable course,” but pre¬ 
sently adds a postscript ordering Ettrick to 
open communications with Ernley, who is to 
aid him “ with as much caution and secrecy 
as may be.” Ettrick received the succours 
boldly, and by his firmness compelled the 
provost to a show of willing obedience. 
The town council only desired to gain the 
consent of the common people, that they 
“ might not be disturbed in the performance 
of their service.” So the “ hundred soldiers 
with ammunition and victuals ” were peace¬ 
ably delivered to Ettrick, who pnt in a good 
word for the citizens—“ they have shown a 
great outward testimony of their desire to 
obey yon as they ought; ” adding, “ I 
heartily wish that they may continue it.” 
The king rightly estimated this “ very great 
service ” and Ettrick’s “ care and dexterity 
in the management of it.” But the governor’s 
troubles were not over. Earthworks were 
raised about the castle. Provisions were 


allowed to pass, but not the timber required 
for repairs. To his remonstrances the an¬ 
swer was that the works were to “ prevent 
insolencies which might otherwise be com¬ 
mitted on those who bring in daily provi¬ 
sions to the castle.” But as the power of 
the Covenanting Committee daily increased, 
the deference of the citizens to the royal 
commands and the patience of Ettrick wore 
out together. His last letter expresses the 
resolution of battering down the earthwork, 
and the king’s reply urges him to chastise 
the “ seditions burghers.” 

The difficulties of Ernley are scarcely 
loss. His fortifications arc out of repair, 
and he has to smuggle in two or three 
soldiers at a time, disguised as seamen. 
He is harassed with spies, or the dread of 
them, and thwarted by the ill-will of the 
townspeople. He is duly reminded of his 
means of compelling their obedience, and 
enjoined not to spare the house of the 
“ mayor or any of quality ” in quartering 
soldiers upon them. 

Preparations were making for conflict 
on a larger scale. The English Council 
of War sat three times a week; Arundel 
was unceremoniously dismissed from attend¬ 
ing, and Northumberland, who had no great 
devotion to the work in hand, was set over 
the forces. Though the Parliament was to 
meet in April, the writs for the levy of ship- 
money were to issue even while it was 
sitting, whereat even “ the discreet and 
well-affected did mnch marvel.” For the 
land service some 30,000 or 40,000 men 
were to be pressed. The need of expe¬ 
rienced officers had been repeatedly urged 
upon Charles—by Ettrick, among others. 
Englishmen and Scotchmen trained in the 
Low Country wars, some of them in high 
command, repaired to England, where it 
was understood that their services would be 
welcome. But the king’s vacillation and 
his distrust of his countrymen prepared for 
them a singular reception. They were 
flung into prison; and from Newgate, the 
Fleet, and the Gatehouse, had leisure to 
reflect on the trust to be reposed in princes, 
and to compose pathetic petitions for release. 
Nothing exasperated Charles more than the 
Covenanters’ assumption that in the English 
Court itself there was sympathy for their 
cause. Ettrick had warned him of the 
feet; and there were further reminders of it 
in the letter written to Pembroke claiming 
his intervention for peace, and “ Long 
Phil’s” evident dread lest the Scotch 
lords should come to Court and recall 
the friendly expressions he would fain for¬ 
get. Already there were signs, “ harbingers 
preceding still the fetes,” giving omen 
of the time, not far distant, when Scotland 
and England would be united in opposition 
to the Government. 

Considering how mnch Mr. Hamilton 
has done, in the little space at his dis¬ 
posal, to afford a comprehensive view of 
the contents of tho volume, it is no wonder 
that he has passed lightly over the episode 
of the Spanish-Dntch fight in the Downs. 
Yet, perhaps, nowhere is a better illus¬ 
tration of the way in which Charles treated 
things and people. He professed neutrality, 
and allowed the Spanish fleet to take in what 
they could of 500 barrels of powder. While 


the Spaniards were thus engaged, the Dutch 
fleet bore down on them. A running fight 
began, both fleets drifting westward through 
the thick fog. The firing was heard by 
the English admiral, Sir John Pennington, 
who soon received a letter from tho Dutch 
admiral claiming his aid. The king had 
ordered (so Pennington, before this, hoping 
to keep peace, had told Tromp) that his 
ships should help whichever of the fleets 
was first attacked. Van Tromp declared 
that the Spaniards had been the aggressors, 
and called upon Pennington to obey the 
royal command. But Sir John had received 
later, more sincere, and quite contrary in¬ 
structions :— 

“ If the Spaniards defend themselves so woll 
that with the help of those few ships with you 
they shall be able to make their party good, then 
you are to give them your best assistance : other¬ 
wise you must make as handsome a retreat as you 
can in so unlucky a business.” 

Sir John therefore attacked the Dutch ships, 
“ shooting many of them through, who did 
not return one shot ” against him, nor against 
the guns of Dover Castle. When two of 
their ships ran aground between Deal and 
Walmer, both forts opened fire on them, and 
the ships were taken for a while. But the 
English let them go, considering “ that the 
Holland fleet will speedily come in again, 
and that we shall not be able to keep these 
ships by force if they require them.” Tho 
Dutch towed off their Spanish prize in spite 
of the castle guns. 

The Spanish overthrow was complete— 
“ some taken, some burnt, some sunk, and 
the rest driven towards the French coast.” 
The Kentish folk hated them. The fight 
had been a grateful spectacle to the gentle¬ 
men who rode from far to behold it. 
The fishermen insulted and plundered the 
Spaniards, to the groat indignation of 
Charles. Twenty-four of their ships ran 
on shore to escape the pursuit and the fire¬ 
ships. Tromp came back to anchor in the 
Downs, “ where at his first arrival, with the 
sea compliment of striking sail, in token of 
acknowledgment that his Majesty was 
sovereign of those seas, he shot off 19 pieces 
of ordnance.” 

Peremptory and secret orders were sent 
to Pennington at all hazards to attack 
Tromp as soon as certain ships should arrive, 
but the Dutch Admiral moved off' of his own 
accord. Charles, who at first had begged 
the Spaniards to consider how detrimental 
sunken ships would be to the best harbour 
in his kingdom, closed the business by a 
message to the Cardinal Infante that he had 
done all in his power to assist the Spaniards, 
“for whose loss the King is grievously 
afflicted.” He would expect reparation from 
the Dutch, and hopes to be excused for 
granting their ambassador an audience, 
which was but “very short and cold.” 

Sir John Pennington’s conduct in the 
matter was a theme for the wrangling of 
the Court parties. The version of the facts 
given by him and his captains was roughly 
disputed in a browbeating letter from Nort h¬ 
umberland, who had, however, stood his 
friend against the “ Papists and Spanish 
faction,” and “ the malice of those profane 
knaves who hate those honest Protestants 
they now term Puritans.” 
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This strife -was not confined to Whitehall. 
The untitled Catholics, indeed, paid dearly 
for the offences of the Romanising hierarchy 
of the national Church. The relaxation of the 
laws against recusants was but fitful, but there 
are some piteous cases here recorded. One, 
a prisoner, in danger of his life from fistula, 
offers to come back to prison if let out to be 
cured. Another cannot go abroad for health 
or business for fear of the pursuivant. A 
third is beaten, and has his cattle seized for 
the 202.-a-month fine. His Majesty’s “ cle¬ 
mency ” extended to them, “ at the queen’s 
instance,” only served to extend the popular 
odium from them to their patroness. 

The financial difficulty was still unsolved. 
It was no easy matter to get in shipmoney, 
however legal its imposition might be held 
by the Judges. Parsons were found to sanc¬ 
tion the resistance of their parishioners, and 
grand juries to petition the Judges against 
it as “ a great and insupportable grievance.” 
The two-years’ loan of 300,0002., to which 
the peers had pledged themselves, was not 
much more promising. Take the case of 
John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater—the 
“ Noble Lord ” of Comus. He “ men¬ 
tioned ” 5,0002. It was thought too little, 
and the Earl “advanced it to 10,0002.,” 
which had a better sound. He then sent 
for several scriveners of his acquaintance— 
possibly for the elder Mr. Milton among 
them. With singular unanimity they all 
averred that “ they did not at this present 
time know where to procure me 5002., but 

if they had known it sooner-” ; in short, 

the “ various discourses occasioned by this 
loan” had had their effect. The earl 
bewails the unfortunateness of his condi¬ 
tion, for his friends have given him the 
same assurance of inability. In a post¬ 
script he adds that one scrivener can 
promise him 1,0002., “ but what is that to 
what I fain would do ? ” Alas ! scriveners 
can promise like earls, and then do as little. 
He wrote to Windebank to know of any 
persons “who upon engagement of land 
■would furnish me with money.” Windebank 
did know an anonymous person, but he 
proved to be of Master Dumbleton’s mind 
—“ he liked not the security ”—and pro¬ 
posed a “ solid entire manor, free of incum¬ 
brances and of a clear title,” to be mort¬ 
gaged for 7,0002. Bridgewater lamented 
that he had no manor of such value free 
from engagements, but said he would do 
what lie could; and so, for all this volume 
shows, the business ended. 

The spiritual peers waged their own war 
on those whom they regarded as enemies 
to the Church. The Archbishop of York 
did his best to burn a “ blasphemous 
heretic ” (a Dover mason named Trendall) 
who had asserted that the Church was 
Christ’s body, and that the ministers were 
bjshop-made, and should not be listened to. 
The prelate gives a relishing account of the 
end of a heretic, Wightman, whom he had 
twice brought to the stake—the man re¬ 
canting on the first occasion when “ a little 
scorched ”—and who had at last “ died blas¬ 
pheming.” The archbishop was disap¬ 
pointed of a second success of this kind, for 
(as Mr. Hamilton said in his last volume) 
Wightman’s case afforded no precedent for 
the condemnation of Trendall. But when 


they could not take the life, the bishops 
could still take the means whereby men 
lived, could silence a preacher by an order 
from the king, even if they did not bring 
him before the High Commission and punish 
him with fine and imprisonment. A man’s 
existence might be made a burden to him by 
living (as we read here of Dr. Jenison, lec¬ 
turer at Newcastle) “under jealousy and 
suspicion,” a “ watchful eye being kept ” 
upon him, till the victim, poor in purse and 
in health, at last resolved to take his 
diocesan’s advice, and embark for Holland 
—“ and so the neck of the Puritanical fac¬ 
tion is broken.” 

What mercy the clergy had they kept to 
themselves. The indulgence shown to the 
adulterous clerk who was discharged on 
paying his fees (because he had contributed 
a satisfactory amount to the building of St. 
Paul’s) finds no parallel in their dealings 
with the laity. For uttering, in discourse 
on a sermon, an opinion displeasing to the 
preacher, a man was arrested by a pur¬ 
suivant and carried to prison, where he 
lay three months—“not suffered to dis¬ 
pose of his goods, house, or servants.” 
Neither the preacher nor anyone else 
took the needless trouble to prosecute 
him. One main function of the law, as 
then administered, was to get people into 
prison. They got out if, and when, they 
could. There is one case hero recorded of 
eight years’ imprisonment in the Fleet and 
six years’ in Newgate, without a warrant. 
A minister's wife, for petitioning that her 
husband should allow her maintenance, was 
kept in Bridewell seven years. A bystander, 
looking on at a rescue of goods taken for 
shipmoney, was taken into the custody of 
the Council messengers, remaining therein 
some time, “ to his great charge and preju¬ 
dice.” “ On the information of a boy that 
she had scattered writings, a “ poor sickly 
maiden ” remained in prison three-and- 
twenty weeks, if not longer, vainly petition¬ 
ing the Council for a hearing. 

No wonder that the expectation of all was 
riveted on the coming Parliament. The 
struggle at the elections is the last point of 
interest in the volume. The Government 
and the Puritans worked their hardest. A 
young curate had lain in the Gatehouse for 
some months for presenting the king with a 
religious book containing certain quotations 
not altogether pleasing to His Majesty (al¬ 
though he was therein styled “ truly greatest 
of Christian princes ”). In February, 1640, 
the poor fellow writes to his brother in joy¬ 
ful expectancy of his share in the coming 
good, “ we hope the Lord has a speedy work 
to work for his people, and that the very 
old men shall see his deliverance.” 

Some names associated with literature 
occur in these papers. Alexander Gill (son 
of Milton’s schoolmaster), who had once been 
before the Star Chamber for saying of Charles 
that he was fitter to stand at a shop-door 
than to govern a kingdom, is again in trouble. 
He had offended the feoffees by too curiously 
enquiring into their disposal of the school 
revenue, and they had dismissed him 
on the accusation of a “ lying, thieving 
boy,” as he complains. The notes of 
Grotius on the New Testament and the 
squabbles of Salmasius and Heinsius are 


mentioned in a letter from the Hague. 
But the only matter of real interest for us 
is the enterprise of Hall, Bishop of Exeter, 
to “convince by seven irrefragable propo¬ 
sitions concerning oaths and covenants, and 
by two others as undoubted concerning 
Church government, all the poor well-mean, 
ing souls led into zealous error.” Land 
favoured the undertaking, and gave Hall 
the benefit of his critical advice. In laying 
his scheme before the king, Hall prayed 
that “none might be weary of their 
happiness,” but that “ all might be sensible 
of the invaluable blessing of our peace, and 
of the happy freedom of the Gospel which 
we do comfortably enjoy under your 
Majesty’s sweet and religious government." 
So softly begins the prelude to Smectymnmu 
and the other harsh “ noises ” which were 
to silence for more than twenty years the 
song of Milton. R. C. Browns. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Doris Barugh. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1877.) 

By Love and Law. By Lizzie Alldridge. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 

Are You My Wife ? By Grace Ramsay. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Samuel 
Tinsley & Co., 1878.) 

Castle Blair. By Flora L. Shaw. In Two 
Volumes. (London: C. Kegan Pauli 
Co., 1878.) 

Old Pictures in a New Frame. By Douglas 
Straight. (London: F. Warne & Co., 
1877.) 

Fair Fisc, Duke Ulrich, and other Tales. By 
the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori." 
(London : F. Warne & Co., 1877.) 

Mrs. Macquoid has written stories which are 
pleasanter reading than Doris Barugh, but 
she has risen into a higher sphere of art this 
time thaD ever before, in so far as conceiving 
a thoroughly marked and individualised 
character, and working it out consistently to 
the end. The heroine is a Yorkshire girl of 
fifteen, the daughter of a sturdy former of 
the yeoman class, and of a mother consumed 
with a desire for gentility, but inherently 
vulgar in her ideas and affectations. The girl, 
splendidly beautiful in a severe, classical 
fashion, which is the index to a similar type 
of inner character, attracts the notice of the 
local squire, left a widower at thirty-three 
with a young son, after a loveless marriage. 
He falls in love with Doris at first sight, 
and obtains the reluctant permission of 
her father—wrung from him by the girl s 
own evident wishes and the ambition of 
his wife—to send her to a fashionable 
London school for five years, with no 
vacations. On her return as a polished 
woman of twenty, he marries her, and the 
rest of the story is taken up with her rela¬ 
tions to her own family, and to his son, out 
of which the plot is evolved. She is de¬ 
picted—and here is the cleverest thing in 
the book—as the true daughter of both her 
parents, having the rugged sternness of her 
father underlying her mother's false p™° 
and petty ambition, albeit refined on the 
! surface from all its vulgarity and assump- 
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tion, and transformed into a desire to hold 
befittingly the place in society to which her 
marriage has lifted her, and her right to 
which is, of course, loudly challenged at first 
by many persons, including her Etonian 
stepson. She is shown first as stately, 
winning, and gracious in manner, but with 
an uneasy sense of shame at her humble 
origin which prevents her from thoroughly 
filling her part. With much keenness Mrs. 
Maequoid has made her heroine far less 
ashamed of her openly rustic father and 
brother than of her would-be fine-ladyish 
mother, whose manners and diction are 
quite good enough to pass muster with all 
who do not know the real thing, but whom 
she never admits as her guest at Barneston 
Hall, though she is not unwilling to have 
the men of her family with her. The radical 
vice of Doris Barugh’s character, however, 
is not this false shame, but a calm, self- 
centred pride, which divests her of all 
sympathy, and therefore of all justice, and 
causes her to regard her own personal will 
as the ultimate standard of right and wrong, 
recognising nothing as duty which conflicts 
in any respect therewith, and rejecting as 
mere unmeaning talk the religious standard 
put before her at times by her far higlier- 
natured brother, whose rusticity is more 
obvious to her than his intellectual and 
moral power. Her marriage has been 
merely one of ambition, for though she likes 
her husband, she does not give him love 
like his own, and her jealous animal affec¬ 
tion for her child as part of herself leads 
her to positive hatred of her stepson Ralph, 
as the heir who keeps little Phil out of the 
estate. Hence comes tho Nemesis of the 
book. Ralph, a coarsened nnintelleetnal 
likeness of his easy-goiDg, self-indulgent, but 
cultivated father, is drawn as a lad of no 
true gentlemanlike feeling, and his caste 
contempt for his stepmother, early shown, 
begets hostility between them even before 
the earth-hunger seizes her on behalf of 
her own child. Matters are brought to a 
crisis by his pursuit of a village girl, the 
object of an old grudge on the part of 
Doris, but her brother George’s ideal. The 
quarrel comes to a head, and Ralph is con¬ 
fined to his room by his father’s orders, 
much to the distress of his little half-brother, 
who has taken a passionate liking to his 
elder, and who is roughly repulsed when 
offering a visit to the prisoner. Ralph over- 
balances himself, and is killed by a fall out 
of his window; little Phil, already feverish 
with distress, dies of sheer grief for his loss ; 
the squire is struck with paralysis at the 
shock; and Doris, having lost all that she 
really loved, just begins to feel some warm 
affection for her husband after he has been 
reduced to little more than a living log, and 
when his last memories have been of grievous 
disappointment in his wife. The agony is 
perhaps piled up a little too much here, and 
the child’s death is not naturally worked out 
as a result of the mother’s hard self-seeking, 
which might have been contrived with a 
little more ingenuity; but the way in which 
the social advantages Doris has set before her 
as the highest aims in life, exactly in her 
mother’s spirit, turn to Dead-sea apples in 
her mouth is very skilfully described, and 
there is neither any nndue forcing of the 


moral, nor any sudden and improbable 
conversion to her brother’s and father’s 
loftier standard dragged in at the end, which 
leaves her a broken-down and remorseful, 
but not a repentant, ■woman. The scenery 
lies throughout in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and as Great Barugh or Barugh- 
Ambo is a township near Pickering, we may 
take that as the neighbourhood intended. 
The transliteration of the dialect is not 
always exact, and it is certainly an artistic 
mistake to have introduced so much of it, for 
although Mrs. Maequoid can appeal to such 
precedents as the JJeart of Midlothian and 
Robert Falconer, yet there is no doubt that 
most readers are not onlysingnlarly impatient 
of the difficulty thus presented, but that in a 
very large number of cases the linguistic 
faculty is so small that much of books so 
written is simply as unintelligible as if the 
dialogue were in Pigeon-English, not to say 
Canarese or Mandingo. The comparative 
sparseness of dialectic indication in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton for Lancashire, and 
Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley for the West 
Riding (near another Barugh, by-the-by), 
would have been a better model to follow, 
and would have minimised an obstacle which 
even the genius of Scott has not overcome 
in the case of the ordinary Southron novel- 
reader. 

The title By Love and Laiv, even with the 
help of its supplementary name, The Story of 
an Honourable Woman, gives no clue to the 
real nature of tho work, which is an art-novel 
of quite unusual merit., albeit constructed out 
of very simple materials. Miss Alldridge 
writes as one familiar with the art-schools and 
groups of London, and all the earlier 
part of the story, which tells of the expe¬ 
riences of Lois Maltby, the heroine, as a 
pupil at a studio in Great Turner Street, is 
pleasantly fresh and real, and written with 
a thorough knowledge of the nature of the 
difficulties which beset a learner endowed 
with natural faculty, but altogether ignorant 
of technical method. All this, however, is 
but jenre-painting, and its merit lies wholly 
in its truthful reproduction of what was to 
be seen, attractive alike to those who re¬ 
cognise its accuracy and to such as learn 
for the first time from its touches of what 
an art-student’s life is made. There is 
something on a higher level reached in the 
carefully-finished portrait of Frank Hal¬ 
stead, the aesthetic dawdler, who has caught 
up with precision the passwords, not to say 
the slang, of a well-known school of dilet¬ 
tanti worshippers of culture, who pursue 
Misery as a fine art, whether in painting, 
essays, or poetry, and see everything in the 
world in sage-green or French-grey colours. 
There is genuine humour and quiet satire 
in the description of this typical windbag, 
who believes with unquestioning faith in 
himself and in his clique, but who has no 
real backbone or capacity of work in him, 
or, indeed, anything except lazy grace and 
unbounded selfishness. When he has done 
his part in the story, and in spoiling the 
heroine’s life, the narrative returns from its 
episodical character as a novel of society 
back to the art with which it began ; 
but the close, which brings Lois the assured 
position of a successful painter, is less 
graphically wrought out, and inevitably less 


interesting, than the narrative of early 
struggle and failure, though it shows as 
much conscientious study as the first volume. 
If this be a. maiden effort—and no other 
claim to authorship appears on the title- 
page—it is of exceptional promise, and as it 
is, it quite merits to reach another edition. 
But should it do so, Miss Alldridge will 
oblige one of her critics by altering 
“frightened of” in two or three places 
where it occurs into “ frightened at," and 
by suppressing that attempt at a poetical 
paraphrase of the last chapter in Proverbs 
which terminates the story, but which no 
retouching will make rhythmical or lyrical. 
Let her do as her own Lois did with the 
first sketch of “ Cousin Lo,” after Agnes 
Dymond had found fault with it, and scrape 
it all out with a sharp razor, but not try to 
put it in again. 

The title of Are you My Wife ? is not 
very happily chosen, as it applies to but one 
episode near the end of the third volume, 
where a young man (whose wife has dis¬ 
appeared a few months after their mar¬ 
riage, has remained hidden, and has been 
supposed to be dead for eight years, but 
who suddenly reappears for a moment 
when he is about to console himself) is in 
brief doubt as to the identity of the lady 
he has been trying to discover. There 
is some cleverness in the plot, though it 
is alike sensational and improbable; but 
the explanation of the puzzle is huddled 
up into one brief paragraph, instead of 
being worked into the story as an integral 
part of it; and the movement of the plot is 
hampered at times by somewhat tedious 
digressions, intended to be pathetic, but 
which are really dull. The dialogue, how¬ 
ever, is easy, and sometimes bright, and 
though none of the characters are new, 
while one at least more than recalls Lady 
Audley, they are intelligently grouped and 
managed, and display some measure of 
workmanlike skill on the author’s part. 

Castle Blair is a book which it is scarcely 
possible to praise too highly for the thorough 
vividness of conception and skill of execu¬ 
tion which mark it. The secondary title, A 
Story of Youthful Bays, does not altogether 
prepare the reader for what is to come—to 
wit, a narrative in which a group of five 
children, from eleven to three, play the 
principal parts, while the other characters 
are only important as helping to explain 
or stimulate their action. These children 
have been sent home from India by their 
parents to the care of their uncle, a dreamy, 
absent-minded, scholarly Irish squire, who 
lets them run wild and come into constant 
collision with his land-steward—or “ agent,” 
as the Irish phrase is—a stern, just, un¬ 
imaginative man, incapable of sympathetic 
comprehension of children’s moods—albeit 
a tender father to his own family. His 
power to irritate the five children into all 
kinds of angry resistance, with the counter¬ 
acting efforts at conciliation made by a 
young girl-cousin of eighteen who is intro¬ 
duced iu the first chapter as a newly-arrived 
inmate of the household at Castle Blair, 
forms the whole subject-matter of the story. 
Its excellence consists in tho perfect in¬ 
trospective knowledge of children’s minds 
which Miss Shaw displays—a quality un- 
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accountably rare, considering bow extensive 
is the literature devoted to children, and 
that every author who swells its bulk has 
once been a child. In Helen’s Babies, for 
example, even if we accept without hesita¬ 
tion all the wild pranks and odd speeches of 
Budge and Toddie, and treat them as Ame¬ 
rican varieties of a familiar species, yet we 
have at best only tho impression which is 
produced on an outsider's mind by watching 
their proceedings, and we get no real insight 
into the prompting motive of each. But 
Miss Shaw not merely reproduces her 
children’s talk with a faithfulness which 
recalls George Eliot's peasant dialogues, but 
lays bare the workings of their minds in a 
manner whose fidelity cannot bo doubted 
for an instant by any cultured man or 
woman who can recall tho dreams of his or 
her own childhood, probably forgotten long 
ago, but starting into life again, liko sym¬ 
pathetic ink, under tho warmth of her in¬ 
telligent observation. And without bring¬ 
ing a political element into her story, such 
as appears in another excellent Irish novel, 
Castle Dah/, she has yet keenly fathomed 
the essentially childlike nature of the Celtic 
peasant, by painting tho entire harmony of 
feeling which exists between the children 
and the tenants in the character and motives 
of their dislike for the upright but nngenial 
agent. Allowing for differences of ago, 
station, and moral training, the two hostilities 
are almost identical, and with singular 
artistic power Miss Shaw has contrived so 
to identify herself with her little hero and 
heroine, and to enlist the reader’s goodwill 
on their side, that she actually rouses a 
sense of indignation, which nearly rises to 
anger, against the very man whom it is her 
purpose to depict as being right throughout 
in principle, albeit unfortunate in manner, 
and deficient in certain forms of insight. 
And, in truth, she has gone further in this 
book to explain to English readers how 
and why agents are shot in Ireland than 
most persons who have taken the question 
formally and avowedly in hand. 

Mr. Douglas Straight’s volume of fifteen 
short stories for young people is placed at 
an unmerited disadvantage by falling into a 
reviewer’s hands immediately after a book of 
such rare merit as Castle Blair. They are 
fairly written and readable tales of the 
school mainly called into existence by House, 
hold Words ; and it scarcely needs the pre¬ 
fatory note to tell us that they are, in fact, 
reprints from various magazines, as the 
trade-mark is visible on them all. But they 
are, to say the least, quite up to the 
average level of the better stamp of such 
works, and one story in the collection, 
“Birds of a Feather Flock Together,” is 
something more. 

Anything which the author of Made¬ 
moiselle Mori writes is certain to be worth 
reading, to convoy much knowledge with 
little apparent effort, and to be thoroughly 
cultured in tone. The four stories in the 
present volume are, as usual with this writer, 
Continental in subject and scenery. The first 
is a graceful tale of the Thirty Years’ War; 
the second, a much slighter one, also Ger¬ 
man, in the time of the Swabian League; 
tho third, Duke TJlricli with the Curly Locks, 
narrates a romantic episode in the youth of 


that samo Duke of Wiirtcmberg who is 
a prominent figuro in Wilhelm Hauff's 
Lichtenstein —perhaps the best German his¬ 
torical novel—while the fourth is a Nor¬ 
wegian tale of the eleventh century. There 
have been evident pains taken with the last, 
but is there not ouo linguistic slip ? Tho 
word viking is used more than once to 
denote a piratical expedition. This it does 
not signify, at any rate in Danish. It usually 
stands for the pirate himself, the “ man of 
the vik or inlet,” or, as we might say, 
“ creekcr ; ’’and it sometimes denotes piracy 
in general. But the cruise is vikings/,tad or 
vikingstog. Some of tho stories in this 
pleasant volume are reprints from Aunt 
Judy's Magazine, and they arc no more 
than a fair sample of tho excellent matter 
which it is wont to provide, and for which 
it merits a wider circle of readers than it 
seems to have gathered as yet. 

Richard F. Littli-dale. 


GIFT-BOOKS, &C. 

All in a Garden Green. By E. 0. Train. 
(Marcus Ward.) This is a very pretty children’s 
story, but the other story bound up in the same 
volume, and called by the unattractive name 
“ Talk of a .Sheet of Paper," is much prettier. We 
wonder why it was not given a better title and 
put first in the book. It is undoubtedly original 
and amusing—telling the history of a sheet of 
paper on which a letter of reconciliation was 
written, and keeping up the interest from first to 
last. 

Little Dnvy's New Hat. By Robert Bloomfield. 
(Routledge and Sons.) A reprint of a child's 
story of sixty years ago. It is very simple, and 
contains little striking incident, but its simplicity 
is refreshing, aud we do not forget such sentences 
as this, “ At this instance the gamekeeper passed 
them, and gave a look of scorn and contempt 
on poor Woodling and his wife, who thus saw 
the wide difference between a wise man and 
a fool.” It appears from the Preface that the 
author of The Farmer's Boy published this 
rural story about eight years before his death, 
but until now it has long been out of print. 

We have received from Messrs. Frederick Wame 
and Oo. a series of Night Caps of every sort. We 
have “ Baby Night-Caps,” stories in large print; 
“Old Night-Caps;” “New Night-Caps;” “Big 
Night-Caps; ” “ Little Night-Caps; ” and “ Fairy 
Night-Caps.” It almost makes us yawn to think of 
them all; but they are bright, tender American 
stories, hereand there slightly exaggerated and sen¬ 
timental—as, for instance, when a child “ wakened 
very early. The brilliant dawn was chasing the 
fairies and phantoms away—all save the phantom 
of hope, which is ever brightest in the morning-, 
for, as the day grows older and stronger, does not 
hope oftentimes fade, and faint, and die P ” This 
is not so much to children’s taste as the delightful 
scene which follows, in which the child sits up 
in bed and plays with her hair, and suddenly re¬ 
flects, “ There’s poor papa ! hardly five hairs on his 
head. Two each side and three behind—that 
makes five. Papa said, ‘ I)o as you wish to be 
done by.’ I'll just give him half of this hair, and 
Old Mamma can sew it on tight, and it will keep 
him as warm as toast.” And so she cuts it oft'; 
and the father, instead of behaving sensibly and 
telling Miss Laura how wrong she was to do it, 
catches her up and kisses her, and says: “ My 
little darling; you are tho most generous and best 
little girl in the world,” &c. All through these 
Night-Caps we think the children are praised too 
highly, aud have too much attention drawn to 
their individuality. It may not hurt American 
children to be fold that they are lovely and 
generous and wholly delightful, but it certainly 


does not suit English children. Fortunately for 
themselves they have a faculty of feeling’such 
parts of the story as describe personalities dull 
and insipid, and skip it for the healthier and 
more amusing incidents ; and the Night-Caps have 
a gooil deal to counterbalance their senti¬ 
mentality. 

The Young Woman's Book. Edited by Mrs. 
Valentine. (Warne and Co.) This is a prac¬ 
tical manual for every-day life, aud will be a 
valuable present for servants and all working- 
women. It contains papers by Lady Alicia 
Blackwood on Domestic Economy; by Mary 
Jewry on Cooking; by Miss Bell on Needle¬ 
work; by' Mrs. Ilawtrev on Dress; &c. All the 
subjects seem to be bandied in a thoroughly 
practical and business-like way; and the “young 
woman ” for whom it is intended will not like it 
the less when on glancing over the index she sees 
“ Hints on Looking Nice.” 

Little Tuhs for Tiny Tuts. (Warne and Co.) 
Stories in large print with pretty pictures for very 
small children ; aud they will like Patty and Joe, 
though no one else may care much for them; but 
Joo was an exceptionally naughty boy, we think, 
at the beginning of the book. 

Polly Wyatt: or, Virtue its own Reward. 
(Edinburgh: Olipliant.) We are very glad to 
hear that virtue was its own reward, for certainly 
poor Polly Wyatt had no other. A more miser¬ 
able story could hardly be devised than that of the 
excellent Polly ; while her gay companion, who 
is represented as deceitful and vindictive, marries 
a public-house-keeper, and is most prosperous. 
It is a book written with excellent intentions, but 
is rather dull. It will probably become a Sunday 
School reward book, aud we fear the effect 
on the model child may be to make her say, “ If 
virtue makes people so very unhappy, Ill try being 
bad.” 

Messrs. Warne send us also a shilling volume 
of gaily-coloured pictures, containing Jack and 
Jill, Gock Robin's Courtship, Dame Trot Bnd her 
Oat, &c. Such “ good wine needs no bush." 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. (Shaw 
and Co.) A most pathetic story, though marred 
by an occasional exaggeration—as, for instance, 
where a very precocious little girl aged ten, the 
daughter of a miner, says:—“ Father’s a wonder¬ 
ful man, he have had a sight of trouble one way 
and t'other, and he's up to fifty in years; but the 
Lord He keeps him that strong and full o’ faith, 
he never passes thirty, in bis mind; but there, 
what a chatterbox I am.” We hope we may 
never see a child who could say that. The story 
is founded on the rescue of the miners last spring, 
though the characters are all fictitious. There is 
so much that is removed from common-place in 
the style and in the story that we could wish the 
sentiment had been kept in check by a stronger 
hand. 

The Official Handbook for the National Training 
School for Cookery. (Chapman and Hall.) This 
is a most valuable volume, containing the lesson* 
on cookery which constitute the course of instruc¬ 
tion in the school. Everything is told in the 
most lucid and succinct manner, and the receipts 
are invaluable. For simplicity and directness we 
have seen no cookery-book to compare with it, 
and we hope it will become universally known. 

Children's Toys and What they Teach. (0. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) This is not a book fora dull boy, but 
a very suitable present for the enquiring youths who 
want to know why an apple falls, and are fond ot 
cutting open the bellows to discover the source of 
the wind. Its author—who by infusing into it 
a certain spice of humour makes bis little volume 

seasonable—explains the optical phenomena which 

make the zoetrope one of the prettiest and m 08 
puzzling of toys, and the laws of gravity by whic 
the movements of our old friend the tumbler-are 
regulated. Flying tops, shuttlecocks, arrows ana 
sails show the action of pneumatic forces, an* 
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even the pea-shooter conveys a lesson on projec¬ 
tiles. The familiar peg-top becomes invested with 
new dignity when we learn that if “ asleep " it is 
in a state of “ kinetic stability,” and when hors de 
combat “in a position of what may be termed neutral 
equilibrium.” These are rather alarming words 
for a boy to meet with in a plav-book, but we are 
bound to add that the explanations which the 
author gives are singularly lucid, and that there is 
a total absence of that patronising style of writing 
which pompous professors affect, and which boys 
universally detest. The only objection that might 
bo urged against the book is that the boys who 
would most appreciate it are those who have done 
with “ children's toys.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is expected that the memorial of the School 
Boards asking for a Royal Commission of enquiry 
with regard to Spelling Reform will be presented 
to the Education Department about the end of 
January. Since the memorial of the London 
Board was Bent round to the provinces the move¬ 
ment has made considerable progress. In the first 
instance 101 Boards gave in their adhesion, in¬ 
cluding many of the largest towns in the kingdom. 
This number has now increased to 130, represent¬ 
ing in all a population of about 2,244,000, besides 
that of the metropolis. Among the recent addi¬ 
tions are Brighton, Bull, Swansea, Cardiff, South¬ 
ampton, Worcester, and Wakefield. Some of 
these, however, though desirous of enquiry, do 
not fully endorse all the points of the London 
memorial; while Birmingham has adopted a 
memorial of its own with the same practical 
object. 

Mb. Trubnbr has in the press a volume of 
Remains from the pen of Lord Strangford, which 
will be issued in the course of next month. It 
will consist partly of reprinted articles from the 
Pall Mall Gazette and other journals, and partly of 
letters addressed to Prof. Max Midler, Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, and others. The latter section, from the 
circumstance of its presenting the large results of 
study in various languages in a forcible and fami¬ 
liar way, will probably be found of most interest 
by the bulk of readers. 

Mb. Thomas Hushes, we learn, is now engaged 
in expanding into a volume the Beries of papers 
entitled “ The Manliness of Christ ” which he 
recently contributed to Good Words. 

Mb. Samuel Whittaker, a Manchester re¬ 
porter, has issued a pamphlet on Parliamentary 
Reporting, which, although not exhibiting any 
marked degree of literary skill, gives a fair amount 
of information in an accessible form. Perhaps the 
most important part is the details of the methods 
adopted abroad for the preservation—and, let us 
hope, condensation—of the copious representative 
eloquence of the nation. 

After an interval of twenty-seven years, the 
aeries of the Byzantine Historians, published by 
the Berlin Academy, is at last to be completed. 
Only two volumes were wanting—the second of 
Anna Comnena and the third of Zonaras. The 
former is now in the press, and the latter may be 
looked for towards the end of next year. 

The forthcoming number of the Revue Histor- 
igue will contain:—“ Le Parlement royal k Poitiers 

f endarrt l’oecupation de Paris par les Anglais, 
418-1436,"by D. Neuville, and “ La Paix de Bale, 
1795: dtnde diplomatique snr la Revolution fran- 
$aise,” by Albert Sorel; “ Du partage des terres 
entre les Romains et les Barbares chez les Bur- 
gondes et les Visigoths,” by J. Havet; “ Une page 
(Thistoire roumaine,” by Th. Ouspensky; and 
“Xettres de Sismondi dcrites de Pans pendant les 
Cent-Jours.” 

The January number of the Geographical Maga¬ 
zine will contain a Language Map of India and 
its Border Lands, printed in eight colours by Mr. 
Stanford. The Map illustrates a paper “ On the j 


Languages of India,” from the pen of Mr. Robert 
Oust. 

We understand that Mr. W. de Gray Birch, 
author of the History, Art and Palaeography of 
the Utrecht Psalter, and Mr. H. Jenner, are pre¬ 
paring a work upon illuminated and pictorial 
manuscripts. The volume will contain a disserta¬ 
tion on the principles of the mediaeval art of 
illumination, and a copious index of references 
to the most valuable and typical examples. 
Messrs. Bagster and Sons w ill publish it at the 
close of next year. 

DrF.D last week, at his bouse, Warrender 
Lodge, Edinburgh, Mr. James Ballantine, a self- 
made man whose career deserves some record, 
lie began life as a house-painter, but acquired 
a knowledge of drawing at the Trustees’ Gallery 
under Sir W. Allan, and was one of the first 
to revive the art of glass-painting. He pub¬ 
lished a short Treatise, on Painted Glass in 1845, 
and succeeded in obtaining the commission for the 
windows of the new House of Lords. It was 
not as an artist, however, but as a novelist and 
song-writer that he will be remembered. His first 
successful book, The Gaberlunzie's Wallet, was fol¬ 
lowed by the Miller of Deunhaugh in 1844, and 
various songs by him are, and will remain, popu¬ 
lar favourites in the north. 

On December 21 Mr. T. II. Green, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol, was elected to the Whyte’s 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, vacated by the retirement of Prof. 
Eaton. Mr. Green is known to the general public 
chiefly by the introductory essays prefixed to the 
edition of Hume’s Philosophical Works edited 
jointly by himself and Mr. T. H. Grose. The 
debt his own College owes to him was recognised 
when, after his marriage, he was restored to his 
former Fellowship. But the entire University are 
under obligations to one who has done as much as 
any single teacher to found a serious school of 
philosophy at Oxford. By his lectures, which 
many years ago were open to members of other 
colleges, and not less by his personal influence, he 
showed his pupils how philosophy represents not 
only a subject to be examined in, but also the 
basis of a life to be lived. 

Four volumes of Mr. Edward Arber's Tran¬ 
script. of the Registers of the Stationery Company 
have been issued to the subscribers, and the con¬ 
cluding volume is fast advancing towards comple¬ 
tion. This indefatigable reproducer of Old Eng¬ 
lish literature has therefore circulated a fresh list 
of proposed publications. The first three English 
books about America, announced some time ago 
as in preparation, will be ready in 1878 ; they will 
be followed by a reproduction of Ryther's transla¬ 
tion of Ubaldini's History of the Spanish Armada, 
with facsimile engravings of the curious plates 
illustrating the “ exploites ” of that fleet. Under 
the general title of “ An English Gamer,” Mr. 
Arber proposes reprinting the most interesting 
tracts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The first volume is now ready; it contains, among 
many other valuable pamphlets, Knox’s Ten Years' 
Captivity in Ceylon, Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel, 
and the elegy of Spenser and others on the death 
“ of that most noble knight; ” Davors’ Secrets of 
Angling, and The Great Frost, in 1008. Another 
collection, with the title of “ The English Scholar’s 
Library,’’ is proposed. A sketch of the Marprelate 
controversy, Decker's Seuen deadly Sinnes of 
London, Clement Robinson's Handefull of pleasant 
delites, Udall’s State of the Church of Englande, and 
Knox’s Monstruous regiment of women, are the 
chief articles in the first volume of this series ; it 
will be ready about March next. Three or four 
volumes in each collection will be issued every 
year. They can only be obtained on postal applica¬ 
tion to Mr. Edward Arber, Southgate, London, N. 

We drew attention last week to the labours of 
the late Mr. Wornum in the literature of art; we 
would further mention to those of our readers 


who did not personally know him that the con¬ 
scientious practice of a long and arduous life had, 
through a variety of accidents, left him poor, and 
that bis widow and some of his children are in 
such circumstances as no one who knew Mr. 
Worn urn's zeal and public worth could wish. 
We consider that their case is one particularly 
worthy of a Government pension. It may not, 
perhaps, be out of place to say a word or two 
about Mr. Wornum's oflieiai career. No one 
was more heartily the servant of the public than 
be ; no one made it his duty to cheer the lives of 
those nround and beneath him more heartily than 
he. He could spare the labours of others ; himself 
he never spared. He died in harness; there is no 
doubt that if he had retired a year ago, on the 
pension he could then have commanded, his life 
might have been long preserved. But he insisted 
on working to the last. There are not so many 
public servants, set to guard the treasuries of art 
and literature, who fulfil their duty in a public 
spirit that we can afford to underrate the services 
of one who did. We hope to see that the pre¬ 
sent Government will recognise the worth of Mr. 
Wornum by adding the name of his widow to 
the pension list. 

Dr. C. M. Ingleby has now ready a collection 
of occasional papers on Shakespeare.: the. Man and 
the Book. It includes essays on the spelling and 
meaning of the surname; the traditional birthday; 
the authorship of the works attributed to Skak- 
spere; and on the recent contributions to the 
portraiture of Shakspere; &c. 

Dr. S. Davidson and Dr. R. Willis propose to 
issue by subscription the Christianismi Restitutio 
of Michael Servetus. 

The new number of the Owens College Maga¬ 
zine contains several articles of interest, chief 
among them being Dr. T. E. Thorpe’s inaugural 
lecture to the College Chemical Society on the life 
and philosophy of Robert Boyle. Mr. ShigetaM 
Sugiura speaks with authority on college and uni¬ 
versity progress in Japan; and other contributor# 
in prose and verse reach a higher standard than is 
usually attained in such periodicals. 

A correspondent writes: — 

“ A slight alteration in the form of thobook ticket# 
at the Museam Reading Room would be of convenience 
to readers. If the rules were not printed on the backs 
of these tickets, and a margin outside the ruled form 
of an inch or two were left, the tickets could be easily 
filed, or bound, or pasted into a book. The back of 
the ticket could be utilised for writing memoranda of 
the contents of the book named on the front.” 

On the 19th inst Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
sold a collection of autograph letters and literary 
documents formed by Dr. Charles Mackay. Among 
them were the original papers which gave rise to 
the Byron-Leigh controversy, and some corre¬ 
spondence relating to the same matter, including 
Miss Leigh’s own account, seventeen folio pages in 
herautograph, addressed to Mr. Thomas Smith; con¬ 
versations with Lord Byron, 1823, thirty folio 
pages; Mr. Smith’s mems. of conversation with Dr. 
Lushington, 1843; &c., &c. This lot was sold 
for 101. A letter of Charles Dickens referring 
to the matter, dated November 4, 1809, in which 
the writer “is disgusted with Mrs. Stowe’a 
diseased appetite for notoriety," sold separately 
for 21 . The other lots offered fetched very low 
prices. In another collection sold on the same day 
was a letter of Shelley, dated Florence, Octo¬ 
ber 15, 1819, in which he refers to Lord Byron, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and Southey, and 
especially to a personal attack by the last upon 
his character; this was knocked down for 171. 

Among the documents noticed by us last week 
as having been presented to the Historical MSS. 
Commission by Mr. Peake, is an original letter 
evidently written at the time of Henry V.'s in¬ 
vasion of France in 1416, by someone who accom¬ 
panied the army. It is remarkable not only for 
its historical allusions, but also as a specimen of 
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Early English spelling. The following is a literal 
reproduction of it:— 

“ My ryght worehypfull master and mastres, I 
recomend me unto you, desyr to here of your wellfare 
evermore. Plesso hytt your gude mastercyp ye 
sclmlle undoretand be thys wrytteynge that the Kyng 
our sofran lord with all his lords and in a spechall 
my lord seharubrylcn the were in gude helthe and 
mere tho xxvij. day in Julii, and the wore att 
agyngcort at this day nbnylJ' wretten, und there the 
were It. worshypfully in the cherehes ; and the mayre 
of the toun and the Kaptens of the frenshe men were 
in agyneort iij. days afore that the Kyng came 
thedur, and there was ij. lords among the frencho 
men that be alii (allies) unto the kyng of ynglond ; 
and when the understo, d that the Kyng wold cum 
tbedyr, tho brynt up all the small touns bettwene 
callis and agyneort und all tho subbars of egyncort; 
and as for all wallyd touns bettwyne egyncort and 
calles the be undur tho Kynges abeschans, lowyd bo 
god ; and the lords wywys of frauce aboyf wreten 
labyr tin to tho Kyngs gude grace to hawe there 
lywys and there lywolode, and the wyll bo true men 
unto the Kyng; and as for the french kyng, he ys in 
Paryehe as tho understand, and the kyng of ynklond 
has mayde a woy that ho wyll not ibyd ij. nvghts in 
a toun to ho hawe understandyug whedur the fronehe 
kyng wyll gywe hym latell or not; and yf he wyll 
not, he wyll gywo him batell, he wyll a say whedyr 
he may make the frenche kyng to remewe bys 
resstyng place, &c. ; this ys nay fayll; for a man of 
ly[ch]yfeld brougt this tydvngs to my ladie for ware 
troythe fro my lord rhaniburlene; that knoys god, 
who haiv yow iu hys blessyd kypyng; wretten in 
hast 

“ from John Albon youre ono man. 

(Addressed) "Unto Master Thomas Palmor, 

sqwyere, Holt of tho hyli.” 

An interesting paper was read last January 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, by Mr. J. Linton Palmer, F.S.A., 
surgeon in the Royal Navy, “ On the Inhabitants 
of the Marquesas Islands, their Manners, Customs, 
and Beliefs/’ Tho author obtained from an 
Englishman, named Lawson, who had been a 
good number of years in the islands, several 
native legends and cb ints ; among them one of the 
deluge. The Marquesan text of this is published 
by Mr. Palmer along with Lawson's translation. 
Tho latter, however, is plainly imperfect and al¬ 
most unintelligible, the language of the legend 
being archaic and containing many words whose 
meaning was unknown to the translator. Owing 
to the custom of tapu, the vocabulary of a Poly¬ 
nesian changes very rapidly. The legend recounts 
how the dry land was overwhelmed with a hood 
by the lord of the sen, how mankind and the 
animal world were saved, and how a sacrifice was 
duly offered up in gratitude for the deliverance. 
Lawson also gave the names of the twenty-one 
places at which the natives believe they halted on 
their way from the east before they reached their 
present abode. The first of these was Vahitaki, 
or “ glorious land,” the eighth Havaii, after which 
their subsequent wanderings are regarded as a 
matter of undisputed history. 

On December 20 and 21 Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge sold, among other auto¬ 
graphs and literary documents, two letters of 
James Boswell to J. 0. Walker, the Dublin 
historian, for 51. 5*. and 0/. respectively ; twenty- 
one letters of Dr. Charles Burney, 51. 15s.; twentv- 
two letters, &c., of W. Hayley, 51 .; three letters 
of Mrs. Piozzi, 0/. 8j., 21. 10s., and 41 .,respectively ; 
fourteen letters of Wra. Roscoe, 21. 2s. ; a letter 
of Sir W. Scott, 1/. 0*.; of Dean Swift, written 
in 1720, 3/. 4s. ; seven letters of Horace Walpole, 
1787-92, 71. 15*.; a remarkable Latin letter of 
Erasmus, dated May J5, 1533, to Virgilius 
Quichem, tho blemish jurisconsult, in which he 
alludes to the insults he has had to swallow, be¬ 
sides the inconveniences of old age and sickness, 
&c.—is grieved to see the affairs of tho English in 
such terrible disorder—the Popo commands that 
the King of England should remain with the 
Queeu iu the bonds of matrimony until (judg¬ 
ment) shall have been pronounced upon the case 


Among the other lo(s were — a letter of 
Henry III. of E'rance, 1/. 13*.; of Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, 51. 12*.; Louise, daughter of Admiral 
de Coligny, to M. de Turenne, 51. 5s. ; of Lord 
Nelson, ]/. 15*.; W. Pitt, 11 .; Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth, 21. 5s. ; Rousseau, 21. 5s. and 21. 8*.; 
Schiller, 51. 5s. ; John and Cornelius de Witt, 
21. 9*.; Hunter, the surgeon, 1/. (5*. and K. 3*.; 
Dr. Jenner, 1/. Is.; an unpublished letter of Dr. 
Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, describing his travels in 
Scotland, 1773, 71. 10*.; the original material of 
Mrs. I’iozzi's autobiography, letters, &c., pub¬ 
lished in 1801, 4W.; Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. Piozzi 
and Sir James Fellowes, 71. and 51. respectively ; 
a bull of Alexander III., 1181, 11. 12*. The con¬ 
cluding lot consisted of various letters signed and 
unsigned, some very lengthy, written by Coleridge 
when a student at Cambridge, occasionally inter¬ 
spersed with poetry, addressed to the “ Mary ” of 
his poetical flights and fancies, &c. &c.; it 
went for 551. 14*. The two days’ sale realised 
35 W. 12*. 

We have received the third volume of “ The 
Author's Edition of Sir Henry Taylor’s Works ’’ 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.). It coutaius The Virgin 
Widen'; or, a Sicilian Summer, a romantic 
comedy on tho Elizabethan model; St. Clement’s 
Eve, an historical drama of the times of Charles VI. 
of E'rance; The. Eve of the Conquest, and other 
poems. The following passage (p. 21), originally 
published in 1800, possesses a curious interest as 
anticipating the central idea, and even a verbal 
turn of expression, in Maud ;— 

“ Como what come may, 

I know this world is richer than I thought, 

By something loft to it from paradise ; 

I know this world is brighter than I thought, 
Having a window into heaven : henceforth 
Life has for me a purpose and a drift.” 

Prof. B. ten Brink believes that he has found 
the key to the question of the two e's in hire and 
there in Chaucer. Dr. Weymouth, in contending 
—we may say, proving—that there were two 
such e’s, had yet to admit 178 exceptions in his 
two sets of instances. Prof, ten Brink finds only 
about half-a-dozen exceptions to his rules, 
although he includes all the endings containing 
long i and (. His short paper on the subject will 
appear in the next number of the Anglia, and will 
also bo englished in due course for the Chaucer 
Society's Essays. 

In tho Hi vista Europea for December Herr 
Scartazzini writes on the controversy about the 
trial of Galileo. He is strongly in favour of 
the view that the famous protocol of February 20, 
1010, is a forgery on tho part of the Curia. In 
supporting this he attacks iierti with savageness, 
and explains to his own satisfaction Gebler’s 
apostacy. The article is written in a tone of 
insolent blustering that is not common among 
German writers; perhaps Dr. Scartazzini reserves 
it for Italian readers, who certainly must be a long- 
suffering race if they can read with satisfaction 
the flouts against Italian criticism in comparison 
with German with which Dr. Scartazzini’s pages 
are enlivened. 

The Revista Contemporanea for November 15 
contains the first part of an excellent paper on 
“ The Present Condition of the Theory of Colour,” 
by J. Camd y Montobbio; and a description of 
the present Emperor of Brazil as the model of a 
constitutional king, by F. de Asia Pacheco. The 
number for November 30 contains the second 
article “ On the Science of Man,” by F. Tubino, 
in which he gives a r(sum( of Haeckel’s system, 
reserving the discussion of it for the next instal¬ 
ment. P. Gener gives a rapid sketch of Gnos¬ 
ticism, and Juan Sarda appreciates the letters of 
Junius as an element in the constitutional Opposi¬ 
tion in the reign of George III. The first act of 
a classical drama in verse, entitled Galatea, by 
A. Ros de Olano, promises well. The usual criti¬ 


cal and musical reviews by Revilla and Esteban 
Gomez conclude both numbers. 

A Professorship of Zend has just been founded 
at Paris at the Ecole dea Hautes Etudes. It ij 
the first Chair specially devoted to the ancient 
language and literature of Persia. Its first occu¬ 
pant is M. James Darmesteter, a young scholar 
of great promise. He is one of the contributors 
to the translation of the Sacred Books of the East, 
and was chosen by Prof. Max Muller to translate 
the Zend-Avesta, there being no English scholar 
to undertake the task. 

Mr. Adolphus Rosenberq has resigned tho 
editorship of the Jewish World. 


THE LATE MR. THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. 

The Times of Christmas Day carried into many a 
household the sad news of the death of Mr. 
Thomas Wright at Chelsea on the preceding 
Sunday. Mr. Wright was descended from a 
Yorkshire family of good position in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Leeds, the fair fame of his ancestors 
in that district being shown in the autobiography 
(1730-97) of Thomas Wright of Birkenshaw, 
edited by his grandson in 1804. The deceased 
antiquary was himself born near Ludlow on 
April 21, 1810, and was educated at the grammar 
school, one of the foundations of King Edward 
VI., of that town. The happy circumstance of 
his birth in a portion of England of almost un¬ 
rivalled beauty, joined with his education in a 
town celebrated for its connexion with English 
history in every age, may not unreasonably be con¬ 
sidered to have stimulated the natural bent of his 
mind for investigating the traditions of the past. 
From Ludlow he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduated there in 1834, having 
during his residence in Cambridge communicated to 
the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine and other 
periodicals the fruits of his research in the college 
libraries. In the following year ho left the Uni¬ 
versity and came to London with the avowed 
intention of seeking for bread and for fame in the 
world of letters. From that time he passed 
through the press in swift succession a number of 
antiquarian volumes of the highest interest and 
the most lasting value. If we should not he 
justified in assigning an equal share of merit to all 
the labours of his pen, we may fairly concede that 
no antiquary has ever devoted himself with equal 
success to so many diverso branches of thought. 
In the history of the town of his education he 
took an especial pleasure ; the History of Ludlow 
and its Neighbourhood (1841-43) was prompted 
by love of his native county. It was followed 
by a volume called Our Toicn (1800) and by 
Ludlow Sketches (1807). One of the earliest 
productions of his pen was a history of Essex in 
two volumes (1831-35). In 1843 he joined Mr. 
Roach Smith in founding the British Archaeo¬ 
logical Association, and continued to advance its 
interests until his retirement in 1849 with Lord 
Londesborough and others. He had previously 
taken an active part in the formation of the 
Camden Society, and edited several works for it, 
the most important being a Series of Letters on 
the Suppression of the Monasteries and The Church¬ 
wardens’ Accounts of Ludlow from 1540-1503. 
F’or several years he acted as treasurer and secre¬ 
tary of the Percy Society, and printed for its 
members a collection of the Politiced Ballads 
during the Commonivealth, and other works. Bv 
his skill in editing the manuscripts of buried 
generations he adorned the list of the publications 
of the Caxton and Early English Text Societies, 
the Wartou and tho Roxburghe Clubs. His 
Biographia Britannica Literaria was included in 
the works of the Royal Society of Literature; 
his collection of Early Travels in Palestine 
and reprint of the historical works of Gir- 
aldus Cambremis appeared in Bohn’s Anti¬ 
quarian Library, and his Dictionary of Obso¬ 
lete and Proeincied English ranks among .the 
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most valuable works of the same enterprising 
bookseller’s Philological Library. With the last 
work may be classed the new edition of Nares' 
Glossary, which received the benefit of Mr. 
Wright's supervision. All the publications of 
Mr. Wright on- archaeological subjects were 
marked by especial grace and interest, which 
ensured them the approbation of the reading 
public. The Archaeological Album, illustrated by 
the late Mr. Fairholt, which appeared in 1845, 
was succeeded in the next year by two volumes 
of Essays on the Literature and Popular Super¬ 
stitions of England. Their success prompted 
the publication in 1861 of a second series of 
essays on kindred subjects. The Narratives of 
Sorcery and Magic (1851) contains the most curious 
cases of witchcraft told with the same charm 
and sentiment that characterised St. Patrick's 
Purgatory: an Essay on the Legends of Pur- 
gatory and Paradise (1844). In conjunction 
with Mr. Ilalliwell-l’killipps he published, under 
the general title of Eeliquiae Antiquae, two 
volumes of Scraps from Ancient Manuscripts on 
English Literature and Language, and with the 
late Mr. Lougueville Jones supplied the letter- 
press for Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 
The Celt, the Roman and the Saxon (three edi¬ 
tions) illustrated English history by the ancient 
remains disclosed by the investigations of anti¬ 
quarian explorers; Mr. Wright himself in 1869 
superintended the excavations of the lioman city 
of Uriconium. The greatest measure of popular 
applause was extended to Mr. Wright's labours in 
the held of English caricature, a subject which 
possessed a great charm for his mind. His first 
publication on that subject was England under the 
House of Hanover (1848). In 1851 he joined 
Mr. R. H. Evans in writing an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Caricatures of Gillray, 
and his name was placed on the title-page 
of Gillray’s works published in 1873. Many 
years ago Mr. Wright was elected to fill a 
vacancy in the Acaderaie des Inscriptions in the 
Institute of France ; and it was perhaps the recol¬ 
lection of this fact which induced the late 
Emperor Napoleon to entrust to him the transla¬ 
tion of the imperial Life of Julius Caesar. When 
we add that he published histories of France, 
Ireland and Scotland, each in three volumes, and 
that two volumes of the Retrospective Re vino 
(1853-54) appeared with his editorial supervision, 
we have not exhausted the list of works of this 
indefatigable student. The town of Ludlow may 
boast of having produced in Mr. Thomas Johnes 
of Hafod, the translator of Froissart, and Mr. 
Payne Knight two antiquaries of historical fame, 
but the labours of the late Mr. Wright, though 
not favoured with freedom from pecuniary anxiety, 
have covered a wider field of research in English 
literature, and have planted the desire of historical 
knowledge in the minds of thousands ignorant of 
the labours of Johnes and Knight. 


JOHAN ERIK RYDQVIST. 

This year, which has been as fatal to Swedish 
men of letters as 1876 was to Danish, has claimed 
yet another victim before its close. To the names 
of Runeberg, Strandberg, Wieselgren, Guinaelius, 
Dybeck, we have now to add that of the most 
eminent Scandinavian philologist of our time— 
Rydqvist—who died at Stockholm on the evening 
of the 17th inst. He was born in the first days 
of the century, and for fifty years, since 1837, has 
held a position in the National Library, of which 
he has now for many years been chief. His 
striking appearance will be remembered by most 
visitors to Stockholm ; his long, waved, white 
hair falling on his shoulders, his vast moustache 
and dark brilliant eyes, gave him the air of an 
old Viking, who had taken to literature after a 
wild life on the high seas. His principal work, 
Svenska Spritkets lagar, a critical and historical 
summary of the grammatical development of the 
Swedish language, was brought out at the expense 


of the Government, and occupies a unique place 
in the philological literature of the North. 
Another prominent book of Rydqvist's is Ljus och 
irrsken i Sprdkets verld (“ Light and Error in the 
World of Language ”). He is also the author of 
treatises on the earliest Swedish drama and on 
other archaeological subjects. 

In his personal dealings with his assistant 
librarians and with the public, Rydqvist was the 
model of what a chief should be—assiduous to 
further the studies of savants, courteous to all, and 
zealous for the good of the collections entrusted 
to him. It will be very difficult to find a suc¬ 
cessor worthy to take his place. 

Edmund W. Gosbe. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Captain H. W. IIowgate, U.S.A., has just 
published, at Washington, a pamphlet entitled 
Polar Colonisation, in which ho furnishes a very 
complete account of the preliminary Arctic Ex¬ 
pedition of 1877, and all matters connected with 
it. The instructions to the commander, the meteo¬ 
rologist, and the naturalist of the expedition are 
given in full, as well as the Report made to Con¬ 
gress by the Naval Committee on the Rill to 
authorise and equip the main expedition of 1878. 
Captain Howgate, we may mention, has quite 
recently received a letter from Captain Tyson, 
which will probably be the last the world will 
hear from the Florence for many months to come. 
Writing from Niuntilick Harbour, Cumberland 
Gulf, under date of September 39, he states that 
they arrived there on September 13, after a long 
and tedious passage of forty days. He regrets 
the presence of a large number of whalers and but 
few natives, in consequence of which there will 
bo great competition for the trade in skins and 
other material. He proposes soon to move the 
vessel iuto winter-quarters at the head of the 
gulf, where he hopes to be more successful. 
Captain Tyson reports that Mr. Sherman, the 
meteorologist and photographer, hits begun making 
observations, and has obtained some good photo¬ 
graphs of whaling and native scenes. Mr. Kura- 
leiu, the naturalist, is busy and adding to his col¬ 
lection constantly, although a little disappointed 
at finding the number of rare specimens fewer 
than be had expected. 

Lieutenant Gill, R.E., of whose journey to 
the borders of the Koko Nor a brief accouut was 
given in the Academy of November 3, has suc¬ 
ceeded in making bis way from the Chinese pro¬ 
vince of Szeohuen into Burrnah, and reaching 
Mandalay in safety. He was expected to arrive 
at Rangoon about the end of November. Mr. 
Gill is well known as a scientific and enterprising 
traveller, so that we may hope for an interesting 
account of his expedition. 

From a Sydney contemporary we learn that the 
missionary steamer Ellangowan, which did such 
good service in exploring the Fly River and dis¬ 
covering the Baxter River, was to start about the 
end of October for a two years’ cruise along the 
coasts of New Guinea. 

Mr. J. E. Ckossette contributes to tha last 
issue of the North China Herald a journal of 
travel into the region round the Tai Shan (the 
most famous sacred mountain in China), to which 
some interest attaches, as the district sufl'ered 
greatly from the famine, and has for the most 
part never been visited by a foreigner before. 

We hear that Mr. F. G. Waterhouse, Curator 
of the Museum of the South Australian Institute at 
Adelaide, is engaged in forming for the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition of next year a collection of specimens of 
natural history, as well as of native weapons and 
implements, the latter of which is a work of con¬ 
siderable difficulty, owing to the extinction of the 
native tribes, which now exist only at a distance 
from Adelaide, 

The subject of an expedition to Lbassa is at¬ 
tracting a good deal of attention in India just 


now; and, according to the Pioneer, it would 
appear to have given rise to some diversity of 
opinion as to the best route for entering Thibet. 
Mr. Ney Elias is strongly in favour of going by 
way of China, and approaching Thibet from the 
north over the Kuen Lun mountains; as, how¬ 
ever, Col. Prejevalski is beforehand with us there, 
it seems not unreasonable to prefer the directer 
route from India. The travels of Bogle, Tur- 
ner, and Manning help to disprove the alleged 
impossibility of entering from the south, of 
which some people are convinced, while fur¬ 
ther evidence is frequently coming in of the 
practicability of the passes in Sikkim, Bhootan, 
and Nepal. The Parijong Pass, used by the 
European travellers, was in their time open 
till November, and is still traversed by native 
traders; and, in addition to this, there are the 
Jeylop, Donkia, and Kirong passes, all of which 
are known to be practicable, and, indeed, the 
Donkia Pass has been used for centuries by traders 
between Thibet and Sikkim. 


NEW MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Since our last notice of late acquisitions in the 
Department of MSS. in the British Museum 
other additions of value have been made, of 
which the following is a brief summary :—Church 
service-books are represented by a small Breviary 
of English use; a book of Horae for the use of 
the monastery of St. Bridget of Syon, and a 
parish priest’s Manual, also of English use—all of 
the fifteenth century. The Manual is always a 
service-book of interest, containing as it- doe* 
those occasional offices for baptism, marriage, 
visitation of sick, and burial, in some of which 
fragments of English appear; and this example 
is a line one. The Leabhair ri Maoleonaire is a 
collection of legends, poems, &c. in Irish, written 
in the sixteenth century. Irish MSS. are not too 
nuiuerous in this country, and we are therefore 
glad to see this volume placed in the national 
collection. Written in English are a small 
volume of Gospel lessons, illustrated by tales in 
verse, of the fifteenth century, and a long roll of 
Bible history of the same period, a translation of 
the Latin compilation of which so many copies 
are to be found; the English version is rare. 
Another roll which has been added to the collec¬ 
tion also deals with Biblicnl and mediaeval his¬ 
tory in the form of pictorial designs by an Italian 
artist of the fifteenth century. But perhaps what 
will attract more attention is the Diary of 
Cardinal York, contained in upwards of twenty 
volumes, and covering the years 1758-1805, to¬ 
gether with several volumes of correspondence, 
and papers relating to the Sobieslri family. It 
should be remembered that the Cardinal's inherit¬ 
ance of the Stuart papers long ago found its 
way into the Royal Library at Windsor, and that 
therefore we must not look for material for Eng¬ 
lish history among this collection, which is pre¬ 
sented to the Museum by the Hon. Mrs. Otway- 
Cave. That tho literary remains of the late 
George Smith should rest under the roof where 
be made a name as an Assyrian scholar is appro¬ 
priate. The trustees have purchased his working 
note-books, which are believed to contain much 
valuable matter. Another noteworthy purchase 
is that of the papers connected with the Sbakspere 
forgeries by Ireland, which, in the form of corre¬ 
spondence of the elder Ireland and cuttings from 
contemporary papers, give a full history of tho 
nffiur. A good deal of early English music has 
also been collected, and includes, in addition to 
several volumes of compositions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, an interesting MS. of 
airs, chants, and other pieces composed by Tallis, 
and collected by Thomas Mulliner in the sixteenth 
century, and also several volumes of oratorios and 
other works by Dr. William Crotch. The collec¬ 
tion of manuscript music in the department is 
beginning to be respectable. That so little at¬ 
tention should have been paid to this class 
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of MSS. by librarians of former times is, we 
think, as much the fault of the public who cared 
not for such things, as of officials who perchance 
despised them. Of miscellaneous volumes the fol¬ 
lowing may be noticed: an Inventory of the 
King’s “ Wardrobe Stuff,’’ hangings, carpets, bed- 
furniture, &c., at Windsor and Westminster, 34 
lien. VIII.-l Edw. VI.; Lectures of Dr. John 
Rainoldes, Dean of Christ Church, in answer to 
Bellarmin, 1590; the “Musae Boreales, or Iter 
Boreale,” of Robert Eedes, Dean of Windsor, of 
the 17th century; a household account-book of 
the family of Archer of Essex, 1000-1024; a nar¬ 
rative, in French, of Charles the Second’s coming 
to Rouen, in 1051, by J. Samborne; scientific 
voyages by Edmund Halley in 1608 and 1701; a 
small volume of notes of monuments and inscrip¬ 
tions in London churches, by Peter Le Neve; a 
rate-book of Dartford, 1727-1785; a collection of 
Whig or Anti-Jacobite ballads and songs, 1688- 
1747 ; a volume of ancient Scottish poems, 1726 ; 
letters of Thomas Warton to Edmond Malone, 
1781-1790; collections relating to Burcote, Wor- 
field and Bridgnorth, co. Salop; and journals of 
missions to Siam by Dr. Richardison, 1829-1835. 

XAQAznrBS Aim reviews. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December, as usual, 
offers a large choice of subjects to its readers, 
some of cosmopolitan, others of chiefly “ New 
World” interest. It might be a curious problem 
to enquire how many cis-Atlantic readers will 
peruse a paper on “ Washington Society,” which 
enumerates as the four requisites for admission to 
it, a house, a wife who gives a reception (at which 
“ punch ” is the universal beverage) once a week, 
a carriage, and plenty of servants, breakfasts, and 
dinners ; or another on “ The San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee,” although its history in¬ 
volves some startling acts of violence and blood¬ 
shed on the part of high functionaries. Perhaps, 
had the rumour of the 120,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes ordered for the War Office been other than 
a canard, we might have got up an interest in 
the article on “ Modem Shoe-Making," which tells 
us, imprimis, that there is no interest save agri¬ 
culture to equal “shoe-leather” in the New World. 
This article will doubtless “run hard ” the instal¬ 
ment of “ Crude and Curious Inventions,” which 
this month deals with baskets and basket-work, 
including the plaiting and weaving of hats. The 
third part of Mark Twain’s “ Rambling Notes of 
an Idle Excursion ” will perhaps be skimmed by 
those who were amused by its predecessors; and 
curiosity will attract to the problem “How to 
Change the North American Climate.” The in¬ 
telligent reader, however, is more likely to be 
taken with Mr. R. A. McLeod’s very able and 
well-arranged enquiry “ Can Herculaneum be Ex¬ 
cavated P ” in which, after clearing away miscon¬ 
ceptions as to the small area which has been 
yet dealt with (in comparison with the fifty-five 
acres laid bare at Pompeii), and after detailing the 
tentative researches of Prince Elboeuf, Alikuhiarra, 
and the Accademia Ercolanese, and noticing Signor 
Fiorelli’s happy idea (at Pompeii) of filling with 
plaster of Paris the forms of quondam life which the 
lava-ashes have turned into “ statues modelled by 
the hand of death,” he goes on to discuss the cost 
of excavation, which, inclusive of the purchase of 
the superincumbent soil in the fertile and populous 
district of Resina, is calculated at about four 
million dollars. Another charming paper on Por¬ 
tugal and the Portuguese takes us to Oporto, the 
home of port wine, cattle, and cork; the region of 
Braga, where the bush before the inn-door reminds 
the reader of the old proverb, and of the Roman 
usage ; the Cistercian Church, Aleobaya; and the 
various attractions of Cintra and Mafra. Mr. 
Longfellow has a sonnet to Alfred Tennyson. 

In the Radical Review there is far less to detain 
moderate and tranquil-spirited readers. In its 
first poetic flight this quarter, “ Preacher's Love- 
Vacation ” is the title of an effusion which does 


away in its opening with church bells, churches, 
church-goers, and pews; and conveniently sub¬ 
stitutes a somewhat unnecessarily wide “ morning 
temple,” “ for worship by this bird and me .” It 
is perhaps some little comfort to think that the 
officiating minister is the bird, and not the Radical 
poet, John Weiss. Speculative articles on 
“ Spencer's Unknowable as the Basis of Religion,” 
and on “ Transcendentalism,” and the second 
chapter of a translation of the “ System of Econo¬ 
mical Contradictions,” by II. J. Proudhon, take up 
a large portion of the number; and there is also a 
crude and daring paper on “The Spirit that was 
in Jesus,” by Mr. John Weiss, whom in the 
earlier pages we have seen letting the bird preach 
to him. In the Radical Review's programme there 
is no article the title of which would dispose us 
to give it a more candid and dispassionate 
perusal than that on “Prostitution and the 
International Woman’s League ; ” but what profit 
is likely to accrue from such a task, when, without 
going into further details, we cite the writer’s 
dilemma in p. 402 —viz., that on the former 
topic “ the priest and the physician come into 
positive antagonism; they give each other the 
lie direct. But the day is gone by when the 
public, forced thus to choose between physician 
and priest, rejecting whichever it does not accept, 
will really and truly and in its very heart accept 
the authority of the priest, if, indeed, it could ever 
really have done so ” ? 

The North American Review (November-De- 
cember, 1877) is characterised by more temperate 
and judicial articles. Not to dwell on the financial 
and political papers—which are able, but a trifle 
abstruse and stiff—this Review will justify its 
motto by a general fairness of treatment in dis¬ 
cussing the two burning topics of the day—“ The 
War in the East,” and “ The Situation in France.” 
For interesting statistical and geographical infor¬ 
mation we may commend Bishop Gilbert Haven’s 
second part of his “America in Africa,” which 
treats oi the productions, political condition and 
necessities of Liberia, and the advantages to it of 
annexation, and of a railway to Cairo. But the 
two articles of most distinct literary interest in 
this number are the scholarly paper of Mr. T. 
Adolphus Trollope on Michelangelo and the Buo¬ 
narroti Archives, in which the writer shows 
reason for setting Michelangelo’s works as a fresco- 
painter even above the grand productions of his 
chisel; and the sad and unhackneyed story of the 
bold and undespairing explorer, the Cavalier de la 
Salle, told by Mr. Francis Parkman, from the 
collection of documents made by M. Pierre Margry 
at Paris, at the expense of Congress. These docu¬ 
ments furnish the history of this heroic explorer 
down to the period of his fatal landing in Texas, 
and Mr. Parkman designates his scheme as involv¬ 
ing a virtual monopoly of the valley of the Missis¬ 
sippi and a grand secular settlement and trading 
enterprise, under the banner of the Fleur-de-lis. 
His life, however, became one long battle with 
adversity in consequence of the hatred of the 
Canadian merchants and the hostility of the 
Jesuits, bent on pushing their own scheme of 
ecclesiastical settlement and trade in the same 
tract. This short paper whets the appetite for a 
fuller biography. Among notices of contempo¬ 
rary literature is a brief but appreciative notice of 
Mr. Sellar’s Uude on Virgil. 

The specialties of Lippincott's Magazine this 
month, as usual, are its illustrated sketches 
of foreign lands and folk, and its superior serial 
fiction. “ A Kentucky Duel,” in two parts, 
has run out its second length; and in the 
same category we note with favour a touching 
episode of the siege of Paris and the revolt of the 
Commune, entitled “ A Portrait.” Of the former 
class Mr. A. T. Bacon furnishes “ A Month in 
Sicily,” noticeable for its lively letterpress and its 
good illustrations of the Cathedral of Palermo, 
the Convent of St. Martin, Monreale, and the 
Grotto of Santa Rosalia, in its neighbourhood. 
“ Captured by Cossacks ” is no tale of the present 


“ Storm in the East,” as might have been sus¬ 
pected ; but a resuscitation of the letters of a 
French officer, Joseph Dies Debar, who suffered 
many privations in the Russian expedition in 
1813, but lived through many political changes in 
France till 1864, when he died at the age of 
eighty-five years. The extracts from these letters 
agree with their illustrations in tending to 
rehabilitate the damaged reputation of the 
Cossack, and will be read with interest at 
the present time. “Days of my Youth,” by 
M. T., introduces us to Virginia, and to the 
leading personages of its social system fifty years 
and more ago: to Mr. and Mrs. Madison, General 
Washington surprised out of his dignity, John P. 
Kennedy, General Jackson at the White House, 
and Mr. Van Buren. At a time when so much 
prominence is rightly given to the collection 
of comparative folk-lore, a special interest invests 
Mr. William Owens’ paper on the “ Folk-lore of 
the Southern Negroes,” which, it is observable, 
deals much with zoological mythology, and intro¬ 
duces as interlocutors the Bnh (i.e. “ brother") 
Rabbit, Buh Wolf, Buh Frog, Buh Deer, and ever 
so many more Buhs. A poem called “ Selim," by 
Annie Porter, is dramatic as well as metrically 
pleasing; and a paper by Olive Logan “ On Eng¬ 
lish Domestics and their Ways” will afford, by 
comparison, comfort and reason for complacency to 
our suffering English wives and housekeepers. 


LETTER PROM FLORENCE. 

As at the present moment public attention in 
Italy is chiefly turned to politics the most success¬ 
ful new books are those on political subjects, 
especially on the vexed question of the relations 
between Church and State. 

The well-known deputy, Signor Bonghi, ev 
Minister of Public Instruction, has brought out a 
work entitled PioIX.eil Papa futu.ro (Milan: 
Treves Brothers), which has already reached s 
second edition. Its quick sale must be mainly 
attributed to the reputation of the author, and to 
its d propos appearance, for it is only a reprint of 
articles published in the Nuova Antologta ex¬ 
planatory of Signor Bonghi’s well-known theories 
on the subject of a Free Church in a Free State. 
It also gives an account of past conclaves, and is 
swelled by a detailed description of the cere¬ 
monies observed in Pontifical elections. The 
Stato e Chiesa (Milan: Hoepli) of Signor Marco 
Minghetti merits more serious mention, as it 
consists entirely of fresh matter, and contains 
a masterly statement of the views entertained 
by the head of a large fraction of the Mode¬ 
rate party which governed the country for eo 
many years. The ex-Premier has a pleasant, 
easy style, and in writing, as in oratory, is dis¬ 
tinguished by a gift of elegant explanation, 
smoothing away difficulties, and slurring over 
differences of opinion. So tolerant is his temper, 
so gentle his mode of contradiction, that it almost 
leaves his adversaries in the belief that he agrees 
with them at bottom. Were the Vatican party 
informed bv the same good faith and tolerance, 
then, indeed, it might be safe for Italy to cany 
out Signor Minghetti’s rose-tinted theories. 
Meanwhile, however, the policy of encroachment 
steadily pursued by the Clericals proves the need 
of incessant vigilance on the part of the Italian 
Government. 

When we see that in support of his views 
Signor Minghetti quotes Signor Bonghi's asser¬ 
tion—“ that the Church should be sole judge of 
everything relating to divine worship, and freely 
exercise every function proper to an institution 
that of its nature should influence on all sides the 
whole moral life of mankind ”—it becomes diffi¬ 
cult to decide where the action of the Church 
would end, and that of the State begin. But on one 
point at least all readers will agree with Signor 
Minghetti—namely, that the present relations ol 
Church and State in Italy are very unsatisfactory 
and ill-defined. The point at issue is, that 
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whereas the ex-Fremier and some of his party 
cherish a cheerful disbelief iu the aggressive 
power of the Church, his opponents, and not a 
few of his own political adherents who base their 
arguments on recent clerical proceedings in Italy, 
France, and Belgium, strenuously assert that that 
power exists and must bo carefully limited and 
restrained. 

Signor Tabarrini has done a pood work in col¬ 
lecting and publishing the Scritti eilili id ineiliti 
of the late Marquis Gino C.ippnni (Florence: 
Barbara and Co., 2 vols.). The first of these 
volumes consists of reprints of scattered writings 
on historical, social, and literary topics, which, 
though somewhat out of date now, prove the 
author to have been in many respects in advance 
of his times. All are marked by the thoughtful 
scholarship and accurate literary taste which were 
the distinguishing characteristics of the late 
nobleman. The second volume is still more in¬ 
teresting. It opens with a few paves of auto¬ 
biographical reminiscences which make the reader 
regret that Capponi did not continue the record of 
his life. For, as many may remember, the 
Capponi Palace was for long years the meeting- 
place of the best intellects in Italy, and to 
enumerate Gino Capponi's friends it would be 
necessary to draw up a list of three generations of 
illustrious names—not Italian only, but Euro¬ 
pean. lie was an incomparable causeur, superior in 
that respect even to his bosom l'rieud Alessandro 
Manzoni, and many in Italy recall with delight 
the literary discussions of these two illustrious 
men—their brilliant crossfire of quotation and 
illustration, their sparkling repartees and friendly 
home thrusts. On the publication of the learned 
History of Florence, to which Capponi had de¬ 
voted so many years of his life, the world was 
disappointed to find no trace in its thoughtful 
pages of the verve, the wit, the delicate irony and 
original views of men and things for which he 
was celebrated in conversation. These qualities 
are all to be found in the Rirordi, which, beginning 
in 1797 and ending in 1649, are full of graphic 
touches dashed in with a master’s hand. For 
instance, iu the first chapter he describes how, 
when the French marched out of Florence in 
1799, all the dense crowd assembled in the Piazza 
fell on their knees with one accord on hearing the 
first stroke of midday from the great bell of the 
Signoria, which had been silenced during the 
foreign occupation. 

He speaks of the life of petty potentates and 
spiritual princes in the hushed times preceding the 
storms of the revolutionary period, and relates 
how the newspapers in chronicling their enter¬ 
tainments would say that this or that Eminence 
had shonon the greatness of his soul by the. abundance 
of the refreshments offered to his guests. In his 
record of a winter spent in Vienna he tells us how 
the aged poet Klopstock on being questioned re¬ 
garding some obscure passages in his works, 
replied that “ in his youth his compositions 
were illumined by the light of his imagina¬ 
tion, but that being now extinguished he could 
no longer interpret his own ideas.” Capponi 
gives a vivid account of a visit to Paris under 
the Empire, and of his personal impressions of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Farther on in the volume 
is an interesting narrative of his “ Settanta giorni 
di Ministero,” and the explanation of his motives 
in accepting office at a moment when the task of 
the Cabinet was, “ not to carry on the Govern¬ 
ment, but to see the Government crumble to 
pieces in our hands.” And although a large ad¬ 
mixture of FI orentine caution and dislike to in¬ 
novation rendered Capponi a timid politician, 
tmfit to cope with the troublous times of 1848, 
yet he was a true patriot according to his lights. 
Later, when the Grand - Duke returned to 
Florence, propped on his throne by Austrian 
bayonets, Capponi ceased to regret the loss of 
his eyesight. His exclamation, “ Thank God! I 
cannot see the Austrians in Florence! ” has be¬ 
come a national saying. 


The best of living Italian poets, Giosue Car- 
ducei, has recently brought out a new volume, 
Odi Ilarbare (Bologna: Zmichielli), which, though 
distinguished by the author's mastery of style and 
genuine feeling for nature—which latter quality 
is somewhat rare in Italy—will hardly increase his 
great reputation, ilia daring attempts to assimi¬ 
late classic metres, however praiseworthy as a 
reaction against the languid sweetness that is too 
common a blemish of Italian poetry, have in this 
little volume been carried to excess. The result 
is uncouth distortion. Carducei's explanation of 
his title is that these Odes would have seemed 
barbarous to the ear and judgment of the 
Greeks and Homans, and perhaps also to many 
Italians. It is impossible not to agree with him 
on this point; and, after painfully ploughing 
through these rugged Odes, it is delightful to be 
borne on the wings of verse through the dancing 
strophes of his ironical “ Salutation to Rhyme” at 
the end of the book. Carducei's prose works 
deserve to be known north of the Alps. 1 lie Studi 
Letterari on the development of Italian litera¬ 
ture, See., throw new light upon old subjects, and 
treat of them with much freshness and picturesque 
crispness of style. 

Signor Cesare Guasti has made an important 
contribution to the domestic history of the 
fifteenth century in Florence by the publication 
of Alessandro Staringhi degli Strozzi —letters of a 
Florentine gentlewoman of tho fifteenth century 
to her exiled sons (Florence: Sansoni). The 
book is carefully edited and learnedly annotated. 
It is full of naive details of the family life and 
domestic cares of a widowed mother of exiled 
sons, and has also much philological interest as 
showing how nearly the language of to-day in 
Florence resembles that of the fifteenth century. 
Alessandra was the wife of Matteo Strozzi, a man 
of some note, who was a member of the Guild of 
Wool, a good Latin scholar, and a student of phil¬ 
osophy under the renowned Giannozzo Manetti. 
He filled various diplomatic posts under the Re¬ 
public until driven into exile by the overthrow of 
his party. 

Prof. Alessandro d’Ancona, who some years 
ago gave to the world a carefully-annotated 
collection of Italian religious dramas and Miracle- 
plays, has just published an exhaustive work on 
the Origins del Teatro in Italia (Florence: Le 
Mourner)) giving the results of his long and pro¬ 
found researches. It will prove an invaluable book 
of reference, though its style is too heavy to allow 
it ever to become a popular book. To the general 
reader the most attractive portion will probably 
be the careful essay in the Appendix on the 
Tuscan Maggi. These Maggi nre rhymed dramas 
on classical, romantic, and religious subjects, per¬ 
formed by rustic actors to rustic audiences during 
the summer months, and are very similar to the 
peasant plays 6till to be seen in Brittany and 
Spain. The villages round Pisa are the head¬ 
quarters of these interesting survivals, and there 
they take place only in the month of May. Up 
in the mountains they are performed later in the 
year, when the actors have returned from hay¬ 
making in the Maremme. 

I have just received the proof-sheets of La 
Miseria in Napoli (Florence: Le Monnier). Its 
subject is the state of the lower classes in Naples, 
and it exposes the shameless abuses and malver¬ 
sations of the charitable institutions of that city. 
Although written in Italian, it is from the pen of 
the well-known English lady, Mdme. Jessie White 
Mario, whose vigorous narrative of her ambulance 
experiences during the Garibaldian campaigns has 
been appearing in the pages of Fraser's Magazine. 
The volume has a special value as the work of an 
impartial eye-witness who undertook a journoy to 
Naples for the express purpose of examining its 
poorest habitations, its worst dens of misery and 
vice. The book cannot fail to produce a great 
sensation in Italy, and should help to initiate 
much-needed reforms. 

Rome is just now too much occupied in dis¬ 


cussing the split in the Cabinet to furnish any 
literary news. In calmer Florence the chief recent 
event has been the opening of the scholastic year. 
On November 17 the usual inauguration ceremony 
took place at the Istituto di Studi .Superiori; and 
the well-known geologist Signor Stoppani de¬ 
livered a fluent discourse on tho connexion of 
the sciences. 

In the present dearth of art news I may close 
this letter with a few words on the recent sale at 
Quarto, tho lovely winter-quarters of the late 
Grand-Duchess Marie of Russia. The splendid 
collection of blue-and-white china, old and new, 
Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and German, attracted 
many bidders. There were many other works of 
art scattered through the house. The line entrance 
hall, lavishly draped with Oriental stalls, and tho 
grand staircase lined with the blue-and-white 
china tastefully disposed on brackets and trophies 
against a background of dark walnut panelling, 
formed an interior conp-dreil as picturesque as it 
was original. Linda Villaki. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NORTH'S PLUTARCn. 

Cambridge : December 24, 1877. 

I find that a new facsimile edition of four 
chapters from North's Plutarch is being adver¬ 
tised. I wish it all success. 

But I beg leave to protest against the wholly 
unfair and ungenerous suggestion that my reprint 
entitled Shakespeare’s Plutarch, “ being produced 
by the letter-press, might contain a quantity of 
printer's errors.” When an American gentleman 
was asked if his name might be Smith, his reply 
was, “Well, stranger, I guess it might ; but it 
ain’t, by a long chalk.” And similarly I can 
reply that, though my reprint might contain a 
quantity of printer's errors, yet, as a fact, it doea 
not, by a long chalk. There is plenty of room for 
a new edition, no doubt; but that is no good 
reason why an editor who takes pains should be 
told that his work might be very bad; and that 
too, not in a critical paper, but in an advertise¬ 
ment which is being widely circulated. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE YORK MS. OP CICERO “ DE INVENTIONS 
RHETORICA.” 

York : December 15,1877. 

In the Library of the Dean and Chapter of York 
is a manuscript of Cicero, De Inventione Rhetorica, 
written in octavo, in tho twelfth century, in which 
there is a curious addition to the printed text, of 
which I send a transcript, with two or three 
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obvious emendations. The conclusion of Cicero’s 
work, quae restant in reliquis diccmus, has tempted 
some juvenile, and not too modest, student of an 
early date to continue the Treatise as a kind of 
Thema. In conclusion I would remark that the 
MSS. of the classics with which our cathedral 
and collegiate libraries abound have not as yet 
obtained that careful examination which they 
deserve. J. Raine. 

“ Quae restant in rcliquis diccmus. 

"Si tam agentis personae qtiam rci gestae turpi- 
tudine offensionem causa traxerit, ea defenders oratori 
commodum non erit. Quod enim omni parte in- 
honestnm est, id ad honestatem velle producers 
amentia est. Quod si unum quolibet honestum, 
alterum vero turpitudine fuerit maculatum, insinua¬ 
tions aliquarumque rerum, vel porsonarum inter¬ 
positions ad rem felicior erit accessus. Exemption 
vero turpis et odiosae personae et honestae rei gestae 
hoc nobis sit. Verres ignobiiis qui antea in plerisquo 
foede vitam instituit, atque ideo summo odio habitus 
fuit, Daeorum exorcitum Romanopopuloinfestissimum 
omnino fudit, reccm iliorum cepit., triumphali itnqno 
gloria postulans recipi, Romam venit. In hocnegotio 
orator pro homine odioso dilectos ponens insinuatione 
utetur hoc modo. O judices, ea diligentia in cousti- 
tuendis legibus majores nostri fuerunt, ut non qui 
agorent sed quod dictum erset sine nobilitatis vel 
ignobilitatis contemplations, absque odio, absque ulla 
animi libidine, simplicitor ac pureprospicerent. Hinc 
est jus aequabile constitutum forlibus pracmium, 
ignavis universaliter sanciens supplicium. Nostis 
omnes victis Samnitibus qua populi laetitia, qua 
triumphali gloria, licet rustici filius, Tullius 
Ortilius fuerit snsceptus. Nostis etiam victis 
Libicis, Jugurta capto, Marius plebeius antea im- 
periali vestimento opertus, quanta totius Urbis 
veneratione curru Capitolium est invectus. Nostis 
quam plurimos licet ob male facta suppliers affectos, 
ob fortiter tamen gesta digna retributione donatos. 
Cur ergo vestri triumphale praemium denegatis, 
vel cui potius dabitis? Quid utilius reipub- 
licaeque deeentius facore poterit, quam quod vires 
Dacornm gentes Romano nomini infestissimas stravit, 
doluvit, regem iliorum cepit ? 0 judices, non praemium, 
non consanguinitas, sed sola reipublicae honestas mo 
ammonet hoc censere, alioquin turpis viri odio potius 
ne hoc fieret niterer suadere. Nonno si huic dene- 
gat.is, a virtutis studio repnlsum iri caeteros oxistim- 
utis? Nonne cum pro male factis saepe ilium olim 
suppliciis afflixistis, nunc pro bene gestis digna laudo 
eondecorari consequens esse judicatis ? Et hoc est 
quod ait aut pro eo homine in quo offenditur alium 
hominem qui diligitur interponi oportet. 

“ In hac insinuatione pro homine res ponitur, 
Thema quod snperius. 0 judices, debere virtutem 
amari utentes ea laude digna honestari, si haberetur 
multarum rerum interpositions potest vobis approbari. 
[sic], Ut enim improbis pro improbitate supplicium, sic 
probis pro virtute legibus dignum pro qualitate rei 
sancitur praemium. Idem quoque debere fieri vulgaris 
hominum opinio testatur. Hoc quoque rationis testi- 
monio collations consequentia ipsarum rerum veris- 
sime demonstratur. Nonne cum diverse convenient 
divorsis cui pro [sjcelere supplicium infertis, eidem 
pro bone factis suis praemium aufertis? Nonne 
injuri[os]um est cum pro roatu commodam ei poenam 
intuiistis, sic nunc pro tam honesta, pro tam utili 
victoria dignam gloriam dare non vultis? Mihi 
quoque, o judices, nonnunquam -risum est indignis- 
vimum virum in plerisque turpem ad virtutis provenire 
praemium. Sed cum tam utile tam honestum factum 
ejus considero, praemium non dnndnm esse sibi 
suadere non valeo. Quid enim utilius, quid Romano 
populo honestius potuit quisquam facers quam Dacos 
sternore, regem iliorum ad sustinendum poenas in 
praelio vivum capere? Hoe est quod ait aut pro 
homine rem. 

“ Exemplum viri egregii, peccati vero turpissimi, 
hoc nobis sit. Marius qui antea vitam suam honeste 
instituit, atque ideo omnibus aequo carus fuit, forte 
pecuniarum repotundarura condemnatus, ad statutum 
e»t legibus supplicium advocatus. In hoc Themate pro 
commisso odioso honesta facta ponens et probabilia 
insinuabit orator hoc modo. 0 judices, qui pluribus 
nitet virtutibus, pro peccato uno non est condemnan- 
dus. Ut enim p'.cnus multifaria turpitudine virtute 
una non abluitur, sic imbutus multiplici virtute ad- 
mixtione unins vitii non polluitur. At, o judices, 
Marius in multis est virtutis artibus omni in vita sua 


hactenus exercitatus. Est enim, ut pauca dicam, 
humilis, justus, castus, munificus, miles fortis, dux 
optimus. Nostis quod Libicos ter et saepius vicit, 
maximam iliorum partem pro favore populi Romani 
occidit, patriam delevit, regem iliorum cepit; quin 
etiam dubia salute reipublicae immiuentes nobis 
maximis exercitibus Cimbros et Thouthonieos parva 
multitudine, summa industria hos fugavit, illos 
stravit, nos omnes ex summa tristitia ad ingens gau- 
dium insperato exaltavit. Vidote ergo, judices, 
utrum incorrupta fama viri poena Marius sit afficien- 
dus, an potius denata reatus impunitate, prout nobis 
eoquo dignum est, sit dimittendus. Quanta enim 
praesens repetundarum culpa videbitur si praedictis 
Marii virtutibus comparetur, nec quisque rout hauc 
vel consanguinitate vel private gratia ad me 
pertinere arbitretur? Ibrcle mihi quoque in- 
dignum videtur nisi peccati hujus admissor justa 
ultione puoiretur. Verum cum fortia facta ejus 
simul cum moribus considero, punitum iri pro 
hoc peccato suadere non valeo. In superiori 
Themate cum persona sit honosta pro poccati turpitu¬ 
dine, virtutes Marii quae probantur per insinuationem 
sunt inductno, et hoc est quod ait, aut pro re in qua 
offenditur, aliam rem quae probatur. In hac insiuu- 
atione pro ra turpi iuterponentur homines. Thema 
quod snperius. 0 judices, majores nostri peccato uno 
neminem condemnabant. Siphaces etenim qui cum 
Ilannibale Romanum imperium pessumdare voluit, 
maximamquo Italiae partem funditus delevit, oxtrusus 
a careers, donnta sceloris impunitate recessit. Rodii 
cum Pyrrho associati reipublicae nostrae diu resti- 
terunt; nulla illis illata poena, nulla exquisitainjuria, 
quam antea non admiserant perceperunt. Jugurtae, 
probo antea occiso fratre Uiensslo, non solum ignove- 
runt, verum etiam regni dimidium quod ejus fuerat 
tribuerunt. Cur igitur Marium civem optimum omni 
vita sua a vitiis purissimum ad sustinendum cogitis 
supplicium? Nonne cuique probo cernetur turps pro 
repetundis peenniis talem hominem poena afiligore? 
Et hoc est quod ait, aut pro re hominem." 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, December 29.-3 r.M. Royal Institution On 
Heat, Visit It; ami Invisible,” 11., by Prof. Tyndall. 
Tuesday, January 1, 1878.—3 r.M. Royal ln-titution : ” On 
Heat, Visible and Invisible,” III., by Prof. Tyndall. 
8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology. 

WKDSHSDAY. .T:in tary 2.—8 r.M. .Microscopical. 

S r.M. British Archacolopical Association : ** Roman Fort 
recently discovered at Beddcelert." by T. W. Grover ; 
“Ancient herbal Folk-lore." by W. G. Black; 
“ Ancient Sculpture in Breadsall Church,” by A. 
Wallis. 

Thursday. January 3.—3 r.M. Royal Institution : “On Heat, 
Visible and Invisible,” IV., by Prof, Tyndall, 

7 r.M. I ondon Institution: “New Views on the 
Spheroidal State.” by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 

Friday, January 4.-8 r.M. Geologists’ Association. 


SCIENCE. 

BTTN-BrOTS AND FAMINES. 

“Is there anywhere on earth a weather cycle P ”is 
a question which was put by Mr. Lockver in 
Nature just five years ago (December 6, 1872), 
and it cannot he denied that since that time the 
attempts to provide an answer to it have been 
manifold. One of the last of these, though cer¬ 
tainly not the least, has been Dr. Hunter’s an¬ 
nouncement that he has discovered a periodicity 
in the rainfall of Madras which will amply ex¬ 
plain the recurrence of such famines as that 
whose effects are just now showing symptoms of 
passing off. 

The article in Nature to which we have re¬ 
ferred was instigated by the investigations of Mr. 
Meldrum, who commenced by investigating the 
periodicity of the occurrence of cyclones at 
the Mauritius, and this he found to accord pretty 
closely with the cycle of sun-spot frequency, 
which by Wolff's Catalogue is shown to be about 
eleven years in duration. Mr. Meldrum extended 
his enquiry from hurricanes to rain, the unfailing 
concomitant of such atmospheric disturbances in 
low latitudes, and from an examination of such 
rain records of long period from the southern 
hemisphere as were accessible to him (Brisbane, 
Adelaide, and Port Louis), he considered that he 
had established the same principle of an eleven- 
year period in this phenomenon also. By subse¬ 


quent examinations of other records from widelv- 
distant stations he seems to have satisfied himself 
that the same periodicity is traceable in all rain¬ 
fall registers; the curve of rain showing a general 
accordance with that of sun-spot periodicity. 

This is the grand principle on which the whole 
superstructure of probable famine recurrence is 
based ; and as an instance of the readiness with 
which this was caught at by the average writer 
of letters to newspapers on scientific subjects, we 
need only quote the following confirmation (!) of 
the existence of the periodicity which is soberly 
cited in the article in Nature above referred to. 
The editor of the Ceylon Observer having stated 
that a periodicity of thirteen years was recognised 
in that colony for cyclones and rainfall, and a 
suggestion having been made to him by Mr. Lock- 
yer that the periodic time should probably be 
eleven years, a paragraph shortly appeared in the 
paper in question, with the words “ The period is 
not thirteen years hut eleven.” We are irresisti¬ 
bly reminded of Polonius and Hamlet, and Mr. 
Meldrum may well think, if he does not say, 
“ Defend me from my friends.” Three periods of 
thirteen years are almost exactly three and a half 
periods of eleven years, so that we should simply 
find the maximum on one theory coinciding with 
the minimum on the other in the short interval of 
thirty-nine years. 

It is, however, a far more important question 
to determine whether or not this rainfall periodi¬ 
city really exists at all universally. It is not easy 
to believe pritna facie that such should be the 
case, and, as a fact, Mr. Blanford has shown tbit 
for the northern stations in Hindostan the years of 
sun-spot maximum correspond pretty closely with 
those of rain minimum. It need scarcely be said 
that if two records of equal scientific value afford 
curves of which one is exactly converse to tbs 
other, a considerable amount of doubt is thrown 
on the universal applicability of the eleven-year 
period. A similar opposition in the rainfall 
curves of Sydney and Adelaide has been in¬ 
dicated by Mr. II. C. Russell in a paper read 
before the Royal Society of Sydney in October 
1870, wherein he states that the Adelaide curve 
if inverted accords with that for Sydney. 

Now, the same utter uncertainty as to whether 
a maximum of sun-spot frequency corresponds to 
a maximum or a minimum of another phenome¬ 
non, believed to be periodical, is to be found in 
the attempts to trace an eleven-year period in 
temperature. If there has been in this connexion 
one point more strongly urged than another in 
this country, it has been that years of sun-spot 
maxima have been those of highest temperature 
also, as Profs. Roscoe and Balfour Stewart ex¬ 
press it in their paper on “ The Heat of Sun¬ 
shine in London "(Proc. Roy. Soc., xxiii., p. 682). 
“ It would thus appear that, as far as we can 
judge from these observations [by Campbell! 
sundial ], there is more solar heat at London in 
years of maximum than in years of minimum dis¬ 
turbance." What is, however, the idea of foreign 
investigators of this subject P Dr. Hahn in bn 
recent work on the question noticed in our 
columns (Juue 2, 1877),* says:— 

“Less activity in the sun, which exhibits itself in the 
diminished number of sun-spots (and rarity of the 
Aurora) produces higher temperatures on the earth; 
and vice versa greater activity in the sun and greater 
frequency of spots produce periods of low temperature 
on earth.” 

It would not be easy to find a more utter diver¬ 
gence of opinion than the foregoing, and we may 
well hesitate before accepting any periodicity at 
all as proved to exist. 

To return to the rainfall question: Mr. Russell, 
in the paper above referred to, has discussed the 
pro's and con’s of the various cycles whose ex¬ 
istence has been from time to time alleged, 
and whose period ranges from two yean 

* Vetter die Bczichungcn der Sonncnflerkenperiode 

eu mcteorologischcn Erscheinungen. (Leipzig: Luge - 
mann, 1877.) 
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to thirty-three. He himself produces evidence 
from Australian records in favour of a nineteen- 
year period, to which he accordingly pins his 
faith. This paper is reprinted in his work The 
Climate of New South Wales, published by Potter, 
of Sydney, in the present year, which was noticed 
in the Academy for July 7. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that a periodicity of nineteen years 
does not well agree with the idea of one of eleven 
years. 

At the same time the results obtained by Mr. 
Meldrum merit the most careful consideration; 
but when we seek to test them by independent 
records from other stations, we are at once stag¬ 
gered by the difficulty of finding any place where 
observations have been maintained with regularity 
and with a reasonable uniformity of method and 
conditions for any considerable period of time 
(say for thirty or forty years). Either the position 
of the observatory has been altered; or a new 
pattern has been adopted for the gauge, with pos¬ 
sibly a different height above the ground; or, 
what is most common, trees have been allowed to 
grow up, or new buildings erected, so as to shelter 
the gauge. Any one of these circumstances is 
capable of affecting in greater or less degree the 
perfect continuity of the series, and of masking 
the true effects of the sun-spot cycle on the 
record. 

Moreover, the evidence for the sun-spot cycle 
itself rests on a somewhat fragile foundation. We 
do not possess an unbroken series of sun-spot ob¬ 
servations for even eleven years, and Wolff’s 
Catalogue, which is that universally cited as 
authoritative, rests on very scanty and frag¬ 
mentary observations. 

In conclusion, we may remark that several 
foreign meteorologists of eminence have not 
hesitated to express their regret at the strong ex¬ 
pressions of disapproval of Mr. Blanford which 
have been published in this country and in India 
in consequence of his reluctance to accept tacitly 
Dr. Hunter's results as applicable to the whole of 
Indi i. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Paris will probably contain, during the period of 
its great Exhibition, an unrivalled collection il¬ 
lustrating the Science of Man. The Trocadero 
Palace, which will be devoted to anthropology, 
consists of a vast central rotunda, with two wings 
extending in the form of a very open horse-shoe. 
It is intended to reserve the galleries in the cen¬ 
tral pavilion for the exhibition of such objects as 
bear upon pure anthropology. The left wing will 
illustrate the ethnography of non - European 
peoples, and its gallery will terminate with a 
splendid Egyptian collection. The right wing 
will be devoted to an exposition of the history of 
Art in Europe. All collectors of anthropological 
or archaeological specimens are invited to exhibit, 
the committee being anxious to render the display 
as complete as possible. 

Prop. Mantegazza’s studies on the Papuans of 
New Guinea, published in the last number of his 
Arrhivio per tAntropologia, will be welcomed as 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of these 
people. His paper is based on a study of the 
grand collection which is deposited in the National 
Museum of Anthropology at Florence. This col¬ 
lection was formed by the distinguished travellers 
Beccari and De Albertis, and numbers no fewer 
than two hundred Papuan skulls, accompanied by 
a rich assemblage of objects illustrating the arts 
of the people. The skulls described in this paper 
were obtained chiefly from the Misore Isles in 
Geelvink Bay. Page after page is occupied with 
tables of figures representing a large number of 
crauiometric determinations; and the characters 
of the typical cranium are summed up in a techni¬ 
cal description, which is, however, too long for 
transference to these columns. The general type 
stands very near to that of the New Caledonians 


and of the Fijians, and is decidedly superior to 
that of either the Australian, the Tasmanian, or 
the Negro. The variations in similar parts of the 
skull in different specimens suggest that these 
Papuans are a mixed race, but the author with¬ 
holds speculation as to what ethnical elements 
may enter into their constitution. To illustrate 
the physiognomy of these people, the paper is 
accompanied by three photographs which are re¬ 
produced from some sent home by De Albertis. 
Anthropologists will anxiously look forward to 
the appearance of the second part of Prof. Mante- 
gazza's paper, which will deal with the psycholo¬ 
gical character of the Papuans, as deduced from 
a study of their arts and industries. 

Fifty years ago an English gentleman, one Mr. 
George Latimer, settled in the West Indies, and 
during a long residence in the island of Porto 
Rico succeeded in forming a most interesting 
collection of Carib antiquities. On his death the 
collection passed to the National Museum at Wash¬ 
ington. Mr. Otis Mason has carefully catalogued 
this collection, and his work has recently been 
published, with illustrations, in the Smithsonian 
Report. Although the English student was 
familiar with Oarib implements, as figured, for 
instance, in Mr. Stevens’s Flint Chips, his know¬ 
ledge will be greatly expanded bv the wealth and 
variety of the specimens in the Latimer collection. 
Especially noteworthy are the polished celts, 
gracefully carved each out of a single piece of 
jadeite, and liafted in wooden handles. It is re¬ 
markable that the collection does not contain a 
single flaked or chipped implement or weapon. 
Most of the specimens were turned up by the 
plough and the hoe when new land was brought 
under cultivation in the island. They evidently 
represent a people who were, to use Dr. Morgan’s 
nomenclature, in the “ middle status of barbarism.” 

In 1874 the photographic division of the United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories was 
instructed to report upon the ruins of the remark¬ 
able cliff-dwellings which are scattered over the 
country at the head-waters of the Rio San Juan. 
The Report was duly published in the Bulletin of 
the Survey; but, in order to convey a better no¬ 
tion of the character of these curious buildings 
than could possibly be given by means of draw¬ 
ings, it was determined to construct models of the 
principal examples. Mr. Jackson and his staff 
have accordingly prepared a large number of 
models, and have also reproduced some of the 
pottery and other objects which were found in the 
ruins. Restorations have been attempted, and 
hence some of the models convey to the spectator 
a representation of what is believed to have been 
the mode of life of these long-forgotten cliff- 
dwellers. In the spring of this year Mr. Jackson 
visited parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
carefully examined all the archaic remains which 
he could discover. This has led to the recent 
execution of a series of new models which repre¬ 
sent some of the old Moqui villages. 

Four double-page plates accompany the last 
part of M. Cartailhac’s Materiaux pour I'Histoire 
Primitive de I'Homme. These are filled with 
copies of some curious figures sculptured on rocks 
near the Lacs des Merreilles in Switzerland. The 
markings represent the heads of horned cattle, 
spear-heads, and other weapons apparently of stone. 
The origin of these rock-sculptures has long 
been an enigma. Tradition ascribes them to 
Hannibal’s soldiers; but then all unaccountable 
things in the Alps are similarly explained. Scien¬ 
tific folk have suggested that they may be hiero¬ 
glyphic symbols ; but M. Ldon Clngnet, who has 
copied and described them in the Mattriaux, 
ventures on a very simple and commonplace 
explanation of the mystery. He reminds us that, 
although the sculptured rocks are difficult of 
access, yet the scanty herbage in the neighbour¬ 
hood would be sufficient at certain seasons to 
attract flocks of sheep and goats. The shepherds 
to while away the long hours while tending the 


flocks, might have amused themselves by cutting 
these rude figures. The paucity of subjects is 
sufficiently explained by the monotonous life of 
the rough artists. Probably the marks were 
made with pointed implements of stone, and may 
date back to a pre-metal-using age. 

Nearly three thousand tumuli or kourgans 
have been opened by Prof. Ivanovski in the 
Votskaiia Piatina, in the province of Great Nov¬ 
gorod. From these ancient burial-mounds the 
indefatigable explorer has obtained more than ten 
thousand specimens. A visit to the district has 
enabled M. Vladimir de Mainof to publish a de¬ 
scription of the tumuli, which has appeared in the 
last part of the Matiriaux. The ethnical charac¬ 
ters of the inhabitants of the district during the 
mound-building period are an unsettled question. 
Did they belong to the Slav race, or to the Fin¬ 
nish P Ivanovski inclines to the former, while 
Aspelin and Ahlquist take the latter view. Our 
author describes in the present paper some skulls 
from the mounds, but suspends his judgment 
until he shall have completed the examination of 
upwards of two hundred crania which have been 
exhumed by Ivanovski. Nevertheless the cranio- 
logical data already published suggest Finnish 
rather than Slav affinities. Moreover, the objects 
which have been disinterred present Oriental 
Finnish characters. In fact, if the people of 
these kourgans were not themselves Finnish, their 
civilisation was certainly of Finnish origin. 

It is well that officers of geological surveys 
who are working in unfrequented districts should 
keep their eyes open to any prehistoric remains 
which may come under their notice. Mr. W. 
King, of the Indian Survey, has shown himself 
fully alive to the value of archaeological observa¬ 
tions by the notes which he has recently com¬ 
municated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
These notes describe a prehist' trie burial-place which 
he visited in the course of his geological work, 
near Mungapet in the Nizam’s dominions. The 
cemetery consists of an assemblage of about 150 
stone cists, enclosed in roegalitbic rings, with 
four large monoliths in the shape of crosses. 
Each tomb is formed of four upright slabs of 
stone, with another for a covering-lid; the largest 
cist measuring 04 feet in length by 9 leet in 
width, with a height of about 5 feet. The stone 
slab which forms the floor of each cist is hol¬ 
lowed into one or more 'cavities for reception of 
the bodies, which were probably embalmed. The 
surrounding circle of stones is in some cases 
30 or 40 feet in diameter: and one of the crosses 
measures 16 feet in height. The cists and crosses 
are all of dressed stone, the material being the 
sandstone of the country. It is suggested by Mr. 
King that this burial-place is of j>re-Aryan age, 
or belongs to Hindoo-Kolarian times. Ruder 
remains of similar style are scattered over the 
surrounding country, but the group of tomb* 
which he describes is of special interest from the 
presence of the crosses, which is quite an excep¬ 
tional feature. 


PHYSICS. 

Thermal Conductivity and Diathermancy of Air 
and Hydrogen .—Some years ago Magnus pub¬ 
lished experimental researches, the results of 
which led him to conclude that hvdrogen pos¬ 
sesses a thermal conductivity resembling that of 
the metals. This conclusion, though not entirely 
unobjected to, has since passed into most physical 
text-books. Almost simultaneously with Magnus 
Dr. Tyndall published a memoir on the diathermancy 
of gases and vapours. His experiments on dry 
and moist air led him to the remarkable conclu¬ 
sion that the thermal absorption of the latter is 
from twenty to forty times as great as that of the 
former. This conclusion was called in question 
by Magnus, who had found in his experiments 
with dry and moist air that the difference in their 
absorptive powers, for rays of the temperature of 
boiling water, is very small, though that of moist 
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air is somewhat the greater. A comprehensive 
paper on the thermal conductivity ami diather¬ 
mancy of air and hydrogen, dry and moist, at 
various pressures from atmospheric pressure down 
to a vacuum, has just been published by Prof. 
Buff, of Giessen (Phil. Mat/., December, 1S77). 
Buff used apparatus similar to that of Magnus, 
but modified and improved so as to exclude errors 
which were unavoidable in the latter. The 
following are some of the conclusions he has arrived 
at:—The thermal conductivity of hydrogen and of 
other gases is far too small to admit of its being 
proved by the method Magnus adopted. The as¬ 
sumption that the conductivity of hydrogen is 
similar to that of the metals, if by this statement 
anything more is meant than that hydrogen, like 
solid and liquid bodies, is capable of transmitting 
heat from molecule to molecule, is therefore not 
justified. Oil the other hand, hydrogen possesses 
a diathermancy closely approaching that of a 
vacuum. Dry air absorbs from 50 to 00 per cent, 
of the rays of heat, which it receives from a source 
heated to the hoiling-poiut of water. The absorp¬ 
tive power of moist air surpasses that of dry air 
by a trifling percentage, but by no means to such 
a degree as hitherto had been assumed by several 
ph ysicists. Bock-salt is not absolutely diutherma- 
nous for the so-called dark rays of heat. Less 
than 00 per cent, of the rays from a hot-water 
vessel pass through a plate of clear rock-salt only 
three millimetres in thickness. 

Relation between the Electric and Capillary Pro¬ 
perties of the Surface of Mercury in Contact with 
different Liquids. —In the October number of the 
Annales de Chim. et de Phys., M. Lippmann gives 
an account of his latest experiments on this sub¬ 
ject. When mercury is in contact with an aqueous 
solution, the addition of a small quantity of cer¬ 
tain substances suffices to change the electric 
potential and the capillary constant, and they 
always change in the same proportion, whatever 
be the chemical composition of the liquid. In 
other words, if two different combinations present 
the same difference of electric potential, they pre¬ 
sent also the same capillary constant. One of M. 
Lippmann’s arrangements was the following:— 
Two capillary tubes of the same diameter, contain¬ 
ing mercury, were connected with a common re¬ 
servoir of mercury. The level was the same in 
the two. On the mercurial surface in each tube 
■was a little dilute sulphuric acid. When a drop 
of hydrochloric acid or a fragment of an alkaline 
chloride was added to one, there was at once a 
depression in this tube. The two being now con¬ 
nected together electrically, the surfaces were at 
once reduced to the same level. This is due to 
the fact that they were brought to the same 
potential, and is in accordance with the law above 
enunciated—viz., that when there is no difference 
of potential, there can he no difference of capillary 
constant. 

A Theory of Gravity and of the Solar Process. 
—We have received a pamphlet on the above sub¬ 
ject (Basil Montagu Pickering) by Mr. Alfred 
Dawson, F.R.A.S. Mr. Dawson postulates that 
matter exists and occupies space, and that its 
particles are impenetrable. This is reasonable. 
He also postulates the existence of a universal 
magnetic fluid, though why it should be called 
magnetic does not appear, for it is not credited 
with any magnetic properties. The author also 
calls it the galvanic fluid, either through forgetful¬ 
ness or because he supposes galvanic and magnetic 
mean the same thing. The question of the cause 
of gravitation is a very important one, and any spe¬ 
culations connected with it, which come before us, 
we read with interest; it must be confessed, how¬ 
ever, that Mr. Dawson's essay throws no light on 
the subject. It tends rather to obscurity. His 
language, too, is vague and slipshod, as may be 
gathered from the following sentence:— 

“The particle”—the r.uthor is speaking of a particle 
of matter w rich is supposod to be surrounded by the 
galvanic fluid—"presents a given angular area of 


negative affinity at a given distance, and this affinity 
while causing the pressure of the galvanic fluid, yet 
necessarily being nothing more than a name for the 
apparent surface or square of tbo apparent, angle, 
must diminish or increase by the square ratio as the 
distance increases or diminishes by the unit.” 

This can hardly be called lucid. 

Nature of the Physical Forces. By Edward 
Vogel. (San Francisco: Roman and Co.) This 
is a pamphlet similar in many respects to that we 
have just noticed, but more wide in its scope, and 
on the whole more intelligible. The author regards 
the hypothesis of the existence of au imponderable 
ethereal medium, pervading all space, as untenable ; 
anil attributes the phenomena, hitherto referred to 
this imaginary agency, to matter in a state of ex¬ 
treme attenuation, and to the motion imparted to 
its ultimate constituents. He quotes Grove, 
Faraday, and Croll in support of his views. The 
universal cosmic material medium exercises pres¬ 
sure, and— 

"This pressure is an omnipresent force, and is the 
only source and sum of all the forces of nature; for 
whatever forces there are at work they must affect and 
be represented by the general medium; and this is 
then the common-stock of forces, the existence of 
which is involved in the fact of the conservation of 
energy. With the acknowledgment of this causo the 
fundamental and obscure problem of the nature of 
force is placed on solid ground.” 

Gravitation, cbomical force, See., are explained on 
this hypothesis. The author's arguments, how¬ 
ever, are often difficult to follow, frequently 
from the circumstance that be uses terms— 
which, as ordinarily employed by scientific 
men, have a well-known and sharply-limited 
meaning—in a sense entirely his own, which 
he does not define or explain. For instance, 
he speaks (p. 11) of one medium being “ heavier 
and less dense” than another—which sounds odd. 
With regard to the prime hypothesis, nothing is 
expressly stated as to the nature of the all-pervad¬ 
ing matter, but we are led to infer that it is highly- 
attenuated atmospheric air. The objections to 
this theory are obvious. Indeed, any hypothesis 
which insists on the materiality of the all-pervad¬ 
ing medium must be antagonistic to the doctrine 
of the limited divisibility of matter, a doctrine 
generally accepted by scientific men. Mr. Vogel 
states that experiments have been made,demonstra¬ 
ting that bodies on the surface of the earth are 
heavier at midnight than at any other time of day, 
and that when new moon occurs at midnight this 
increase of weight is still greater. It would be of 
extreme importance to obtain some confirmatory 
experimental evidence of this statement. 

The Telephone .—The interest which Mr. Gra¬ 
ham Bell’s telephone has aroused among scientific 
men is extraordinary. We hear in all quarters of 
experiments being made in connexion with it, 
with a view to throw light upon its mode of action. 
Mr. Bell and others are striving to measure the 
strength of the electrical currents induced by the 
vibration of the iron diaphragm. These currents 
are of extreme feebleness, and are incompetent to 
affect the most delicate galvanometer or electro¬ 
meter, since they rapidly succeed each other in 
opposite directions. Other physicists are investi¬ 
gating the mode of vibration of the iron mem¬ 
brane, and the part played by the steel magnetic 
core. The subject is full of interest. On the 21st 
inst. Mr. W. II. Preece gave a lecture, at the 
United Service Institution, on “ The Application 
of the Telephone to Naval and Military Purposes; ” 
and on Feb. 1, the same eminent telegraphist is 
announced to give the Royal Institution Friday 
evening lecture on the telephone. At the next 
meeting of the Physical Society, Jan. 15, Mr. 
Preece will read a paper “On some Physical 
Points connected with the Telephone.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Biblical Archabolou y.—( Tuesday . 

December 4.) 

Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair. The following 
papers were read ;—“ On some early Babylonian or 
Akkadian Antiquities,” by W. St. Chad Boscawen. 
This paper dealt chiefly with a series of early Baby¬ 
lonian monuments fouud on the mounds of Zergul 
in Southern Babylonia. Chief among these were an 
inscribed brick and a cone, presented to the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology by Lieutenant-Colonel Pri- 
deaux. Mr. Boscawen examined the name of the 
ancient city of Zergul, which was recorded on these 
bricks, and pointed out that the city derived it* mine 
of “ the city of the great light” from a tempi* situ¬ 
ated within its walls, one of the cones being dedicated 
to the “Lord of the wood of life," a temple to whom 
was erected in Zergul by a monarch named Gudea. 
The author showed from this nnd other evidence de- 
dueod from inscriptions that the primitive Akkadians 
used the fire-stick to kindle their temple and other 
fires. He then examined some of the Babylonian tire 
hymns and prayers, and pointed out their similarity 
to the Aryan ones. Various other monuments of the 
Chaldean king Gudea were next described, chief 
among which were two curious bronze statues, now in 
the British Museum. These statues were early Chal¬ 
dean divinities, or priests, who were represented as 
wearing the horned cap so commonly figured on the 
gems. They were clothed in long robes, which had 
been richly ornamented with chasing. Kueelittg on 
one knee, they held in their hands large cones of 
bronze, with the apex downwards, on which were 
inscribed similar dedications to those on the terra¬ 
cotta cones. The author pointed out that, from the 
marked non-Semitic character of these faces, it war 
very possible that we had here representations of the 
primitive Akkadian population of Zergul. Lastly, 
Mr. Boscawen noticed a statue of black marble, bear¬ 
ing an inscription of King Gudea, now in the British 
Museum ; and touched on many points relating to 
the civilisation of the period when these monument* 
were erected.—" Notes upon the Assyrian Despatch 
and Report Tablets,” by T. G. Pinches. The author 
commenced his paper by stating that these tablet*, 
on account of there being numerous other texts of 
greater interest, have been much neglected by Assyrio- 
logists. In spite of the difficult nature of the in¬ 
scriptions, they give many very interesting facts 
concerning the ancient inhabitants of Assyria. It i* 
a fact of special interest that they are not the pro¬ 
ductions of the Court scribes of Nineveh, many 
of them seeming to have been written troin dictation; 
they thus give us very good examples of the language 
of the common people. They abound in unusual 
words, and there are also peculiarities of pronuncia¬ 
tion and accentuation. Most of them are very 
carefully written, and from this circumstance it is 
very improbable that we have here the original docu¬ 
ments—at least in the case of the Despatch Tablets. 
It must often have been impossible, when campaign¬ 
ing, to make use of the apparatus for baking the 
clay, and when baked they were also liatle to 
be broken in transit; it is therefore probable that 
papyrus was used instead of clay. This suppos' t,OD 
ib also strengthened by the appearance on the bas- 
reliefs of two scribes writing, tho one upon a clay tablet, 
and the other upon some flexible material, probably 
papyrus. The document, having been written ana 
sent to the king, was copied by the Court scribes ana 
placed in the royal library at Nineveh. Mo-t of the 
peculiarities of these inscriptions consist in doubting 
letters to indicate accent, and the assimilation of 
sounds to a greater extent than is found in other in¬ 
scriptions. One phrase, found on a letter-tablet, may 
be noted as being very peculiar—viz. stpi, ana srpa. 
lit., “ feet to feet,” the signification of which, a* 
shown by the context, is “ keeping step together — 
i.e. “ with one consent.” The remainder of the paper 
was occupied by specimens of translations of these 
tablets, with comments. One, written in tho reign o 
Esarhaddon, contains summaries of despatches re¬ 
ceived by an Assyrian officer, evidently the governor 
of a. large province, from certain governors w> ,,er 
him. The greater part of those summaries refer* to 
the movements of the king of Akkad, who was atwsr 
with Assyria at that time. Two tablet* referring o 
the revolt, overthrow, and death of Bel-Basa. king 0 
a small State, situated in the marshes of Babylonia, 
named Gambnlu, and the capture and trial of his so 
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for being in league with other princes to raise a rebel¬ 
lion, show how these tablets may sometimes fill out 
the details of the historical inscriptions very consider¬ 
ably. The paper closed with a translation of a 
tablet relating to the removal of some statues of 
gods to a new shrine, a ceremony which seems to have 
been performed with great rejoicing. The writer of 
the inscription then goes on to inform the king that 
certain men, whose names are not given, had refused 
to give the customary offerings of wine, &c., to the 
temple, evidently, of the forementioned gods. The 
paper was accompanied with interlineated copies of 
all the text described.—“On the Mythology of Pasht 
and the Cat in Egypt and in Prehistoric Times, by 
Hyde Clarke.__ 

Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, 
December 11.) 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Worthington Smith exhibited some ob¬ 
jects from Maiden Bower, and a series of camera 
lucida drawings of several stone monuments in Wales. 
—Mr. A. Jukes Brown exhibited a series of flint 
flakes, scrapers, and arrow-points from Egypt, and 
read an interesting paper on the subject. He de¬ 
scribed the geological formation of the country’ round 
Helwan, about sixteen miles south of Cairo, whence 
the flints were obtained, and explained the denuding 
action of the Nile in this locality. He thought that 
the finding of separate implements in each site pointed 
to there having been flint manufactories on those spots, 
which, moreover, were near the hot springs. No adzes or 
celts were found, but fragments of horses’ teeth split 
into long pieces were among the flints. The flints used 
in the manufacture of these implements were pebbles 
found on the lower plateau which had been washed 
down from the hills of Eocene limestone above, the 
upper beds of which abound in silicious concretions of 
various sizes.—Mr. Jukes Brown also exhibited some 
flint implements from a site on the borders of the Fens 
in Lincolnshire, which appeared to have been a station 
or manufactory similar to those at Helwan. The Pre¬ 
sident and Mr. Moggridge made some remarks on the 
above.—Mr. J. Park Harrison communicated a further 
report on the 44 Cave-Pit ” at Cissbury. He said that 
the galleries belonging to it, and the pits adjoining, 
appeared to have been used as places of shelter and 
concealment for some considerable time after they were 
excavated. No evidence existed at present that they were 
habitations. One shaft was found to have been left 
unfinished, with the horn tools lying where the work 
had been interrupted. Several small oval pits, the 
largest only 5 ft. long and 4 ft. 6 in. deep, were met 
with this autumn for the first time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the shafts. Among the contents were sling 
stones, and small pieces of flint and fractured 
rubbing-stone bearing marks of fire; fragments of 
pottery of various dates; a few flint implements and 
many flakes ; also three weights formed of chalk 
(similar to some found in Mr. Tindale’s pit) ; a card¬ 
ing comb ; a small iron hook, and thrpe pieces of 
burnt clay with the impress of sticks or wattles. A 
few bones of calf, roebuck, pig, and goat, with two or 
three shells, were the only animal remains. They 
would appear to have been preserved by the charcoal 
and charred matter in contact with them. If the 
little pits were graves, they must have been used for 
secondary interments. The absence of human bones 
might be duo to atmospheric influence, as in many 
other cases of burial by inhumation. There was 
black mould at the bottom of all the littlo pits. 
Coarse potsherds flint implements, and burnt pebbles 
were also found in the neighbourhood of the small 
pits, near the surface, and may possibly mark the 
•pots where flint-workers of an earlier period were 
interred. A discussion followed, in which several 
members took part. 


Royal Astronomical Society. —( Friday t 
December 14.) 

Dr. Huggins, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were partly read ;—Note by Mr. 
Wilson on a special case of “the most probable re¬ 
sult ” of a number of observations.—A further Report, 
dated November 11, by Mr. Gill on the progress of 
bis expedition to Ascension. On October 16 he bad 
Teturnod from the mountain, and had since been en¬ 
gaged in the triangulation of the stars of comparison 
for Mars. The mornings during October had been 
generally cloudy, 60 that if the opposition of Mars 


had occurred in October the parallax observations 
would have been a failure. He had also compared 
Mars and Saturn on five evenings symmetrically dis¬ 
posed with respect to their conjunction on November 
3. The observations of Melpomene were about to 
begin when the Report was sent.—A note by General 
Addison upon tho determination of the longitude of 
Kurrachee and Madras. Galvanic signals had been 
exchanged between the German observers of the 
transit of Venus at Ispahan and General Addison at 
Kurrachee, and between the latter and Mr. Pogson 
at Madras. The resulting longitude of Madras is 
5h. 20m. 59 6.3s. east of Greenwich, and that of 
Kurrachee 4h. 27m. 53 43s.—It was announced that 
a paper by Mr. Maxwell Hall on his observations of 
the parallax of Mars would be printed in the Memoirs. 
The observations had been made at Jamaica with a 
4-in. equatorial, and the result for tho mean solar 
parallax was 8"'789 —Air. Ranyard called special at¬ 
tention to an important memoir (just printed in the 
Memoirs of the society) by Prof. Wolff of Zurich, on 
the period of the frequency of the solar spots and of 
the variations of the magnetic needle. Wolft has 
taken great trouble in collecting all the available 
records of observations of spots from 1610 to 1875, 
and has graphically represented the results of his in¬ 
vestigations. The periods of successive maxima 
oscillato between 8 0 and I6T years round their 
mean value of 11 1 years.—Mr. Boys exhibited a 
drawing of a new astronomical clock, and explained 
some of its peculiarities.—A large photogram of the 
sun, 12 inches in diameter, was shown as a specimen 
of the photograms which aro now regularly obtained 
by M. Janssen at the observatory at Meudon. Mr. 
De la Rue declared it to be the most beautiful photo¬ 
gram of the sun which ho had ever seen, and expressed 
his special gratification that it was obtained by an 
instrument constructed on the lines of the Kew Helio¬ 
graph devised by himself. The image of the sun 
in the primary focus was enlarged by a second magni¬ 
fier. Both object-glass and second magnifier had 
been corrected for the actinic rays, without regard to 
the visual rays. The whole disc appeared covered 
with markings, but he was chiefly impressed by cer¬ 
tain appearances—smudgings, as he might call them— 
which were new to him, and which seemed to repre¬ 
sent vortex movements.—Air. Lynn read an extract 
from a letter of Mr. Howlett, referring to a careful 
drawing of the fine solar spot visible on October 31 
and November 1.—The meeting closed with a dis¬ 
cussion on Lord Lindsay’s new arrangement of the 
spectroscope for the observation of objects of con¬ 
siderable angular diameter. There seemed to be 
some misunderstanding about the position of the slit 
in the new arrangement. 


Physical Society. —( Saturday , December 15.) 
Prof. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
C. W. Cooke read for the author, Prof. S. P. Thomp¬ 
son, a paper on “ Permanent Plateau Films,” and ex¬ 
hibited the process of their formation. After a brief 
enumeration of tho various attempts made by Plateau 
himself, Schwartz, Mach, Rottier, and others, most of 
which are described in the work of Plateau, the author 
described his own experiments on the subject. As 
the result of these he concludes that the best films 
are obtained by using a mixture of 46 per cent, of 
pure amber-coloured resin and 54 of Canada balsam, 
which should be heated to from 93° to 95° C. The 
frames for forming the films are made of brass wire 
03 mm. in diameter; and when thicker wire is em¬ 
ployed they are found to be irregular, in conse¬ 
quence of the retention of heat by the metal. The 
films aro obtained by simply introducing these frames 
into the heated mixture, and they harden almost im¬ 
mediately on exposure to the air; but better results 
are obtained by slow drying in an air-bath heated up 
to 80 c C., and allowed to cool. In proof of the 
toughness of the films it was mentioned that a 
flat circular film 4 cm. in diameter had sup¬ 
ported a 50-gramme bra6S weight at its centre.— 
Air. Sedley Taylor then exhibited some experiments 
in illustration of a paper on the colours exhibited by 
vibrating liquid films which he has recently commu¬ 
nicated to the Royal Society.—Dr. Guthrie exhibited 
a simple lecture-illustration of the action of tho tele¬ 
phone. Two similar coils of wire are placed, one on 
the end of a bar magnet and the other on a soft iron 
core. A tin disc about three inches in diameter is 
suspended by two threads, almost in contact with one 
end of this latter; and when a similar disc is brought 


at regular intervals against the end of the magnet 
which is provided with the coil, a distinct movement 
of the first-named disc is observed which can be 
easily increased by properly timing the movement of 
the inducing disc. 


Royal Asiatic Society. —( Monday , December 17.) 
James Fergusson, Esq„ F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
A paper was read contributed by D. C. Boulger, Esq., 
“ On China via Tibet,” in which the writer pointed 
out tho great value to this country of the convention 
recently signed by Sir Thomas Wade, which, for the 
first time, secures free intercourse between India and 
Tibet, and thereby openB out to India direct mercan¬ 
tile communication with China through ihe Hima¬ 
layan passes of Sikkim and Bhutan. Such an overland 
communication will, the writer argued, prove of the 
utmost importance, as obviating the uncertainties of 
ocean truffle, where, too, we have already many rivals. 


Royal Society of Literature. —( Wednesday, 
December 19.) 

Claude Long, Esq., in the Chair. Air. Walter de 
Gray Birch read a paper “On a very rare Saxon 
Document,” an original charter of Uhired, the Sub- 
Regulus of the Wieeii, or people of Worcestershire, 
to Ethelmund, the Minister of Offa, which has been 
recently discovered in the Library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester. Its date is probably in the 
reign of Offa, a.d. 791-6, and, apart from its an¬ 
tiquity, it is of great interest as very closely resem¬ 
bling in its handwriting a grant of Ofla himself 
published by the British Archaeological Association 
in their Journal for 1876, p. 190. The grant is that 
of a piece of land in the 44 vicus ” of Easton, and was 
to be held by the ordinary Saxon holding of three 
lives, to revert, ultimately, to the Cathedral Church 
of Worcester. This text has eluded the vigilance of 
Kemble. _ 


Royal Society. —( Thursday , December 20.) 

Dr. Allen Thomson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—“Notes on Super¬ 
saturated Saline Solutions,” by C. Tomlinnon; “Notes 
on Physical Geology, No. III. \ On a New Method of 
Finding Limits to the Duration of certain Geological 
Periods,” by the Rev. Prof. Ilaughton; 44 On certain 
Movements of Radiometers,” by Prof. Stokes. 


FINE ART. 

Majolica and Fayence : Italian, Sicilian, Ma¬ 
jorcan, Hispano - Moresque, and Persian. 
By Arthur Beckwith. (New York : Ap- 
pletons, 1877.) 

This little volume is an extremely well-com¬ 
piled digest of what has been written on 
these subjects, now of such general interest, 
with the addition of some concentrated 
sketches of the history of the various coun¬ 
tries and sites where ornamental pottery has 
been produced. We also find remarks by 
the author on his general views upon art, and 
some concise instructions on the process of 
painting upon pottery. Without pausing to 
consider the epitomised history of Persia 
and other countries, derived from various 
sources, we will devote our remarks to pot¬ 
tery, the main subject of the work. The 
greater part of the volume is occupied 
by condensed accounts of the potteries of 
Persia, Damascus, Rhodes, &c., aud of the 
maiolica and painted stanniferous wares of 
the various Italian provinces, derived tor the 
most part from Mr. Fortnum’s exhaustive 
catalogue of the maiolica in the South Ken¬ 
sington collection, with occasional dipping3 
into Jaequemart and others. With these Mr. 
Beckwith combines notes on the period and 
manners of the painters and architects of 
the time, some of which are more or less 
apposite. The volume is, moreover, abund- 
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antly illustrated by rough but effectively- 
executed reduced reproductions by photo¬ 
engraving of sketches made by Mr. Beckwith 
from the specimens which form so important 
a section of Signor Castellani’s collection, 
which is still being exhibited in America. 

It is hardly likely that so concentrated an 
essence should have been produced without 
occasional misconception or error. Of the 
former wo may remark that, at page 122, 
Mr. Beckwith is wrong in stating that Mr. 
Fortnnra groups the Persian, Damascus, 
Rhodian, and other kindred wares under 
the family name of Damascus or Damas—he 
classes them all under the division of Sili¬ 
ceous, or glass-glazed wares,” the first and 
leading section of which is Persian, the second 
Damascus, of which Rhodian is but a local 
variety, then Anatolian, Siculo - Persian, 
Ac., a classification which their respective 
characteristics fully warrant, and which 
would include the modern wares of Upper 
India and the glass-glazed wares of ancient 
Egypt. Apropos of this class, we suspect 
that the bowl, fig. 49, is of Hispano-Mor- 
esque rather than of Siculo-Moresqne origin. 
At page 134, Calata Gerone is wrongly spelt 
Catala Girone. 

Although, perhaps, Luca della Robbia may 
not be exclusively credited with the intro¬ 
duction of the stanniferous glaze into Italy, 
there can be no doubt that he materially im¬ 
proved it for the purposes to which he 
applied it, and probably also for the produc¬ 
tion of the finer wares. The rilievo over 
the door of S. Egidio by Bicci di Lorenzo, 
referred to by Milanesi, if ever fire-glazed, 
was not covered with a stanniferous enamel; 
its failure is complete, much has already 
scaled off, and what remains has, indeed, 
rather the appearance of a painted and highly- 
varnished surface. 

Mr. Beckwith rightly agrees with Mr. Fer- 
gnsson’s admiration for the unrivalled beauty 
of interior and exterior decoration of the 
mosques and other bnildings in Persia by 
means of the perfect adaptation of pattern 
to form, and harmonious colouring of the 
siliceous glazed tiles with which they are 
covered, a mode of ornamenting surface 
which our architects and decorators ought 
more thoroughly to develop, avoiding, how¬ 
ever, the mistake of Europeanised Oriental 
design, as fatal an error as endeavouring to 
inculcate the stylo and sentiment of Euro¬ 
pean art upon Orientals. 

The author adopts as settled the still-dis¬ 
puted point as to whether hard porcelain 
was formerly produced in Persia, the soft, as 
is well known, being merely the partial 
vitrification by stronger forms of a finer 
mixture of the usual siliceous grit, as is stated 
by Colonel Scheill. 

Among the marks, a complete list of 
which Mr. Beckwith does not pretend to 
offer, we may notice the following, which 
need correction:—No. 33, from Graesse, 
taken from Chaffers, by whom it is assigned 
to Guido Fontana. No. 29, I. P. The error 
in reading these letters as “ in Pesaro ” has 
long since been proved by Mr. Fortnum. 
No. 53 is wrongly attributed by Jacquemart 
to Niccolo da Fano, instead of Niccolo da 
Urbino. Why not have taken the marks 
direct from Mr. Fortnum’s catalogue, the 
text-book on the subject ? 


We can hardly agree in the opinion that 
Italian faience frequently surpasses Oriental 
porcelain in “ harmony of tones.” Neither 
do wo think that sufficient importance is 
allowed to the so-called Gothic art. Ghi¬ 
berti can hardly bo said to have adopted 
the more rigid principles of Niccolo Pisano; 
Luca della Robbia was, indeed, a closer fol¬ 
lower. Nor can we regard Michelan¬ 
gelo’s power as that of a “ rugged genius.” 

Among Italian painters on pottery the 
first places are not given to the best. The 
translations of some of the inscriptions on 
the backs of pieces, frequently of the most 
erratic Latinity', are occasionally open to 
question, as “ Ardet Etcrnum,” “ eternal 
fire,” and others. 

The pavement of tiles at S. Sehastiano, 
Venice, was more probably a production of 
Faenza than of Venice. The plate figured 
at page 50 seems to represent the Magdalen 
rather than the Virgin, and the Medici basin 
(p. 53) belonging to Castellaui could not 
have been painted by Giulio Romano, who 
died thirty-four years before the production 
of that porcelain. 

The hints for painting on pottery seem to 
be concise and good, and indeed the volume 
may be safely recommended as a handy 
manual, and one which will be of much 
value, particularly in the country of its pro¬ 
duction, as directing attention to the subject 
of which it treats, and to larger and more 
complete works upon it. 

F. Bdry Palliser. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Faust. A Tragedy by Goethe. Tart 1. Trans¬ 
lated in the Original Metres by T. J. Arnold. 
With Fifty Illustrations after Original Designs by 
Alexander Liezen Mayer, and with Vignettes by 
Rudolf fcseitz. (Ilachette.) It is natural to com¬ 
pare this magnificent folio, which the German 
press has not hesitated to style “ the most splendid 
hitherto published in Germany,” with the Faust 
published in 1864, and illustrated by Engelbert 
Seibertz. The comparison proves the advauce of 
Uermau art, for the latter was acknowledged at 
the time of its appearance to be unrivalled. It 
had this advantage over the present volume, that 
it included copious illustrations of the mysterious 
and fascinating Second Part. Herr Mayer has 
considerable originality of fancy—what is now¬ 
adays called “ vision ’’—and he exemplifies 
well the qualities of the modern Bavarian 
school, with their startling contrasts, their 
vigour of outline, and their close approach in 
treatment of detail to our own past pre-Rapliael- 
ites. As a rule German woodcuts are far superior 
to their line-engravings—the work of Seibertz was 
an example of this; the finished engravings being 
odious, while some of the small prints were by no 
means ill-executed. But the large engravings in 
the present work are extremely creditable. One 
or two—for instance, “ Margaret at the Spinning- 
Wheel ” and “ Before the Town-Gate ”—are abso¬ 
lutely charming. The woodcuts by Mayer have a 
certain air of Richter which is missing in the full- 
page illustrations: they are not wanting in inven¬ 
tion ; and yet it would be difficult to poiutto any 
one which shows original studj - , or which throws 
any new light on the mind of Goethe. Ilerr 
Rudolf Seitz has taken great pains to be unique 
in his vignettes and ornamental borderings— 
sometimes with great success, as in his title-page, 
which is a brilliant piece of resuscitated heraldry, 
and his initial letter of the Dedication, which 
might have been done by Bans Sebald Beham him¬ 
self. The “ Prelude to the Theatre,” which 
seems to be his, representing the Dramatic Muse, 


with a book on her knee, tossing up a curtain 
with both hands, is spirited and surprising, but 
lends itself a little to laughter. In some of the 
vignettes the spirit of grotesque is not very 
happily applied to fancies that are scarcely distinct 
enough in the mind of the artist himself. For 
instance, the footless baby, with torn buttertlv 
wings, at the end of scene xxii., may be boldly 
said to mean nothing at all, and to be in itself a 
thing gruesome and ill-designed. But as a whole 
the volume may be recommended as an artistic 
commentary on Faust which is never vulgar and 
often very interesting, and which is clothed in 
the most splendid form conceivable. 

St. John and the Seven Churches. Illustrated 
with Eight Steel Engravings. By the Rev. Robert 
Vaughan. (Virtue.) The frontispiece of this 
volume is an engraving from the well-known 
picture of Ary Scheffer, in an antiquated taste, 
representing St. John on the bosom of Christ. It 
is a matter of surprise to us, and no little amuse¬ 
ment, that this smooth and sentimental work 
should be described in the List of Plates as by 
Zurbaran, the painter least addicted to sentiment 
or smoothness. The other seven engravings are 
views of the Seven Churches in Asia, or rather 
of the cities in which those Churches were founded. 
These plates have the appearance of those published 
in the Art Journal ; it is therefore needless t<> 
say that they do not suit the most modem taste, 
although there is a large section of the public to 
whom they will be very acceptable, and to whom 
their minute metallic appearance will represent 
the highest possible delicacy of execution. V e 
wonder whether it is in accordance with geo¬ 
graphical fact, or intended to point a theological 
moral, that firdis and Laodicea, the cities most 
witheringly denounced in the Apocalypse, are 
the only two which are represented as entirely 
ruinous. 

Venice; from Lord Byron's “ Childe HarM . 
With Thirty Original Drawings made in Venice 
by Linley Sumbourne. (Bradbury, Agnew and 
Co.) Mr. Linley Sambourne has become very 
widely and very favourably known by his 
vignettes in Punch. These have greatly increased 
in merit as the artist gained confidence in his 
pencil, and at present they show almost a plethora 
of inventive talent. Mr. Sambourne has shown 
so much promise in this particular field that we 
are hound to say the collection of drawings here 
presented to us proves a little disappointing. 
It is not that these designs are not very exact and 
meritorious; it is rather that they give too much 
and yet too little. They are not merely the vivid 
impressions of a master, and yet they are not 
finished drawings that reflect the colour and 
atmosphere of Venice. Almost everything that 
Mr. Ruakin said long ago of Canalettos fault* 
might be justly said of Mr. Sambourne s. If the 
waves of the old painter are carraway-seeds, what 
are those of the young designer in S. Oioryto. 
Mr. Sambourne sees Venice without enthusiasm, 
without fire, without any memory ot the ancient 
history of her buildings. His pnlnces are net 
merely not built of marble, hut we can hardly tell 
that they are not of wood. But much is given 
with precision, and is topographically valuab.e, 
though far less so than the patient and delicate 
paintings of Guardi and Canaletto. As a 
whole the volume is disenchanting; it will ve * 
the memories of those who know \ on ice we. 
enough to have recovered from the first feeling o 
disappointment, and it will he a disagreeable sur¬ 
prise to those who know the city only from t e 
enamoured pictures of Turner and Shelley, /“ire 
are instances of careful work, rapidly done m t e 
spirit of an artist—such os “Desdemonas Bouse 
on the Grand Canal ”—and some of the sunse^ 
and moonlight scenes are good; hut the sea 111 
variably badly drawn, and to attempt a series^ 
views of Venice with insufficient training n* * “ 
particular matter seems ill-advised. We feel, 
making all these critical objections, that on 
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opinion might be considerably modified if we had 
the artist’s original designs under our eye; for 
the medium of reproduction, lithography, is speci¬ 
ally apt to destroy the clearness of outline and the 
preciousness of detail. 


ILLUSTRATED FRENCH BOOKS. 

Paris : December 22, 1877. 

Notwithstanding the gloomy time through 
which France has passed, New Year's Day will 
bring a happy hour to those of our hoys and 
girls who receive presents of books. Our pub¬ 
lishers are right. Because parents are sad it is 
not fair that those who are not yet troubled about 
t he future should be deprived of what cultivates 
their taste and brightens their life. 

I have often mentioned to you the efforts made 
by the publishing firm of Hachette to raise the 
level of general education in France, especially in 
the matter of geography. The series of Le Tour 
<ln Monde, which appeared first in parts, has been 
one of the great successes of the day. The 
l’eomenade autour du Monde (1871), by the 
Baron de Hubner—the Austrian statesman, of 
whom I have told you much—which appeared 
originally in two volumes in octavo, has just been 
republished in a luxurious form in quarto, with 
a number of engravings. The Baron de Hubner 
lias travelled in America, Japan, and China, and 
stayed long enough in each country to gain a 
general acquaintance with it. His habit of 
governing men had taught him to discover what 
lay beneath the mere outward manners and cus¬ 
toms of the inhabitants. His high connexions 
gained him an entrance into circles of society 
which inexorably close their doors to the ordinary 
traveller. The photographs which he brought 
b ick with him have now been skilfully sketched, 
and engraved on wood. 

The firm of Hachette published some time ago, 
in two octavo volumes, an important work by M. 
Alfred Bousquet, Le Japan contemporuin, about 
which I must speak in detail on a future occasion. 

While speaking of this charming country we 
must not forget to mention the Promenades japo- 
nnises, published by G. Charpentier. The letterpress 
is by M. Emile Guimet, of Lyons, who has been 
travelling all over the world to collect trustworthy 
information for a general History of Religions, and 
who is about to open an Oriental university in his 
native city. The illustrations are from nature by 
M. Felix Rdgamey, an engraver who occasionally 
contributes to the Graphic. Six of his water¬ 
colours have been reproduced, with extraordinary 
neeuracy, by M. Rdgamey, sen., the most skilful 
« nd the most artistic of our chromolithographers. 
Such are the sketches and notes, humorous and 
faithful, which give us an insight into every phase 
of Japanese life with which a European would 
come in contact in travelling across the plains and 
mountains, and among the ports and villages, the 
restaurants and temples, the theatres and curi¬ 
osity shops, &c. I must add that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the severe remarks of M. Bousquet, who appears 
to have been irritated and annoyed by everything, 
the Promenades gives a most favourable idea of 
the intelligence, the lightheartedness, the polite¬ 
ness, and the acuteness of this hitherto little- 
hno.vn people. 

M. Charles Yriarte has collected in a single 
quarto volume (Hachette) his recollections of 
liis travels on the Bords de i Adnatique et le 
Montenegro. The war in the East gives a 
living and breathing reality to these accounts 
of tribes whose manners and costume have not 
yet been quite altered by civilisation. We 
recognise a corner of Venice, so familiar to 
M. Yriarte, Trieste, Montenegro, Dalmatia, An¬ 
cona, Loretto, Otranto, &c. The author is what 
we call “ un curieux "—that is to say, he is as 
much attracted by works of art as by the works 
of nature. He takes us with him into the choirs 
and treasuries of churches, and explains to us 
their objects of beauty and interest. Then he 


mounts his horse, and takes us among wild vil¬ 
lages where the gun is never out of the labourer's 
hand. 

Among the publications for young people 
brought out by the firm of Hachette, I wish espe¬ 
cially to notice those of a serious character. The 
Tableaux et Scenes de la Vie des Animaux, by M. 
Lesbazeilles, differs as much in form as in matter 
from the poor little books that were given to me 
in my young days, which told me the story of 
Androcles and his lion, and made me cry over 
the poodles which alone followed their master’s 
bier! M. Lesbazeilles gives us clear ideas about 
the gorilla, the tiger, the nocturnal birds, the 
foxes and wolves of America, and other beasts, 
whose habits and manners are upon the whole as 
well worth studying as those of the monsters 
with whom modern novelists fill their pictures 
of society. The illustrator of this volume, 
thanks to the aid of photography and the de¬ 
scriptions furnished bv travellers, has exhibited 
his heroes in action with every guarantee for 
correctness. 

Correct illustrations and interesting remarks are 
also the recommendation of La Vie vigHale, with 
the sub-title Jlistoire des Plantes it l' Usage des Gens 
du Monde. The East has always had much feeling 
for the life of plants aud animals. The West has 
always been unfeeling towards them. It is one 
of the great triumphs of modern philosophy, with 
the help of science, to have entered into sympathy 
with animals—with all animals, even those that 
are useless to us—and to have been touched with 
reverence for the trees which see so many gener¬ 
ations of men return to dust around their mighty 
trunks and beneath their shade, vast as that of 
the largest buildings. The letterpress of this 
volume is from the pen of a Professor of Botany 
of the Faculty des Sciences of Paris, M. Henry 
Eniy. It is adorned with all the details that 
explain the curious structure of plants, their 
respiration and their nutrition. It has been at¬ 
tempted by means of chromolithographs to give 
some idea of the marvellous adornment that they 
put forth on the occasion of their marriage. But 
this attempt has failed, nature being inimitable as 
seamstress and as painter. 

M. Bertall is a writer and illustrator of a less 
serious character. His work, of which he is the 
sole author and illustrator (published by Plon), 
is entitled La Vigne, Voyage autotir des Vine de 
France. The sub-title states that it is an “ Etude 
physiologique, anecdotique, historique, et metne 
scientifique.” In a word, it is an amusing book, 
intended for the category of men of the world 
who take in Figaro and go to the club. It pro¬ 
vides them with anecdotes and jokes. It is 
written with the good nature natural to rich men 
in good health, without cares of any kind, and 
of reactionary tendencies. And further, it gives 
careful information about the great vineyards of 
the Bordelais, where the generous liquor, specially 
appreciated in England, is cultivated with tra¬ 
ditional care—Chateau Laflitte, Chateau d’Yquem, 
Olos-Vougeot, Ilaut-Brian, &c. The sketches from 
nature of peasants, vine-dressers, and of wholesale 
wine-merchants, have a truthfulness which ap¬ 
proaches to caricature, but which catches the eye 
like the gesture of a good actor at the Palais 
Royal. It is a book for after-dinner reading. 

I really dare not speak hastily of M. Henry 
navard's learned study on L'Histoire de la 
Faience de Delft. I have prepared a special 
article on this monograph, which is full of dates, 
names, and historical information. But the space 
reserved for my correspondence being rigidly 
limited, it may be the fate of my article to be 
reserved for the dog-days. I therefore take ad¬ 
vantage of the present opportunity to testify, pro¬ 
visionally, my appreciation of the patience that 
M. Henry Havard has displayed in ransacking 
the archives of Holland, and in furnishing us 
with the biographies and the ascertained trade¬ 
marks of more than 760 potters. This work, 
in addition to the text, is enriched with woodcuts 


which seem to he most faithful. The first edition 
of this book—which Plon has brought out in a 
style that is worthy of all praise—was almost 
entirely bespoken by the Dutch connoisseurs before 
being offered for sale in Paris. 

All our publishers have apparently desired to 
show that their confidence in France is stronger 
than their distrust of the sham Conservatives who 
lead her towards the abyss of revolution. They 
have made exceptional efforts. One of the most 
interesting works is certainly the Jlistoire da 
Marie Antoinette , by Jules de Goncourt, 8vo, 
illustrated (published by G. Charpentier). The 
text of every page is surrounded by a border, there 
being six borders in all, designed by H. Giacomelli, 
an artist with whom you are acquainted in 
England, and who, in France, is growing more 
and more popular. They have been cut by a very 
skilful wood-engraver, M. Meaulle. They are 
varied in composition and in effect according to 
the various phases of the life of the queen—her 
youth, her days of splendour, and her captivity. 
In addition to the text, there are twelve plates, 
which are reproductions of eighteenth-century 
originals, and an autograph of the queen. This 
autograph belongs to the State Archives. The 
portrait, which was executed by M. Ldon Vidals 
new process, a combination of photography and 
lithochromy, is taken from the original work in 
colour by Bonnet, which is extremely scarce. 
Two views of Trianon have been etched by M. 
Th. Chauvel after originals by the Chevalier de 
l’Espinasse. The terrible plate which represents 
the execution of the queen has been coloured by 
hand after a popular engraving of the time—what 
we here call a canard. 

We have nothing to say, from an historical 
point of view, of the rehabilitation which M. de 
Goncourt has attempted. Our forefathers had a 
great mission to fulfil. They accomplished it 
with a firmness the consequences of which good 
Frenchmen can afford to discuss to-day less than 
ever. I will only say that this new edition of a 
history that was published twenty years ago has 
been augmented by a mass of new documents, aud 
by impartial analyses of correspondence, genuine 
or otherwise, of Marie Antoinette, that has been 
published in France or Germany during the last 
few years. As I was on the point of concluding 
this letter, I received a new book by the author 
of the Dictionnaire de VArchitecture et du Mobilier 
Franqais, M. E. Viollet-le-Duc. It is entitled 
L'Art Russe. I have no time to do more than 
turn over its pages. It is enriched with ninety- 
seven woodcuts in the text, and fourteen copper¬ 
plate engravings and eighteen chromolithographs. 
You are aware of the care which M. Viollet-le- 
Duc expends upon reproductions, whether he 
draws them himself or superintends their execu¬ 
tion and printing. We are sure of having brought 
before our eyes the most intelligent, ingenious, 
and lively representations of the outline and 
colouring of the originals. The work is divided 
into two parts, the past and the future of Russian 
art, two decidedly novel subjects for the nations 
of the West, who believe that everything iu 
Russia comes from Byzantine art, and for Russia 
herself, who since the seventeenth century has 
forsaken her national genius iu architecture and 
decoration in order to give herself up to the imi¬ 
tation of Academic art. May the genius of modern 
criticism rekindle everywhere the flames of national 
genius! With this wish I end the year. 

Ph. Burty. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOdETT. 

(Second Notice .) 

In our first account of this Gallery we left the 
landscape-section uunoticed : it is to this that we 
now turn our attention. We observe, as noted 
down in our copy of the Catalogue, no fewer than 
thirty-three exhibitors of landscape whose works 
attracted us in the Gallery, and might fairly occupy 
us now. We cannot, however, enlarge upon the 
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productions of all these artists; but must, so far 
as description oi* criticism is concerned, confine 
ourselves to the few who have done something of 
more than ordinary account. 

We have already referred to the picture by Mr. 
Andrews, The. Wreck of the Victory, October 6, 
1744, as the most striking in the whole collection. 
“ This ship,” says the Catalogue, 

“ on board of which Sir John Balchin had hoisted his 
flag, was considered as the largest and most beantiful 
first-rate in the world. She was separated from the 
rest of the fleet, on the 4th, after which she was never 
seen or heard of; and this brave commander, with all 
his officers, volunteers, and crew, amounting to eleven 
hundred choice seamen, perished. It is generally 
supposed that she struck upon a ridge of rocks called 
tlio Caskets, near Alderney.” 

This terrible disaster is treated by Mr. Andrews 
with a very bold and dexterous hand: he im¬ 
presses upon us at once the grand scale and build 
of the ship, her helpless insignificance when 
matched against the forces of nature in the great 
deep—a single wave, within whose trough the 
vessel lies, curves round as large as her 
whole stern—and the human swarming and 
agony, as the crew roll, mass, cling, shriek, 
clash, scatter, drop, and die, to the roaring and 
hissing of the waters, the griding of the treacherous 
rock-shelf, and the splitting of masts and timbers. 
No sky is to be seen; it is either beyond the water- 
line, or is indistinguishably confused into the 
boiling and diluvial surf. Without overstating 
the merely executive merits of this work—con¬ 
siderable as they no doubt are, though not exactly 
of the finest standard—we can certainly say that 
a more arresting and moving tableau of sea ad¬ 
venture and peril has rarely been produced. It 
has something which reminds us of the hurtling 
shock and various unity of Japanese art in similar 
catastrophic subjects, quite diverse though it is 
from that in technical manner. Another sea-piece 
really noticeable, although not conspicuous in the 
same sort of way, is that by Mr. Hopkins, The 
Lee-shore. Here we look shorewards from over 
the main. A big smooth-backed gathering wave 
is just about to leap and burst before it reaches 
the land ; beyond this, nearer in-shore, comes the 
foam of other exhausted billows; and yet beyond 
this the surf plunges, as it were with ferocious 
desperation, up the orange-green dill's, attacking 
and shattering. Two seamews skim and scream 
over the waters. The title of April Showers, 
appended to a picture by Mr. Henry Moore, 
hardly at first suggests the idea of a marine view: 
such, however, the picture is, and a most highly 
enjoyable one—blue sea and gleaming sky-drift. 
There are various other excellent specimens of 
this master: Broughton Tower, Clouds lifting, 
and Thunder-shotcer passing off, Scarcroft, Evening, 
are specially fine, and might be taken as texts 
whereon to found a long exposition of the natural 
effects here respectively treated. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin gives admirable expression to his theme, 
A Wild Night at Sea: the inky-grey clouds 
with an interstice of stormy red; the human 
figures dispersed up and down along the jetty; 
the birds fluttering like busybodies who know 
that their opportunity is coming; last object of 
all to the left hand, the steadfast, constant light 
of the lighthouse. Fully worthy to accompany 
this distinguished work are the Old Maidstone of 
the same artist, and his Westward, and The Earth 
taking Refreshment, equally true and graceful in 
its effect of saturating moisture. Mr. George 
Fripp is in full force in his Sketch on the Cornish 
Coast, and Study in Glen Sligichan, Isle of Skye ; 
Miss Clara Montalba brilliant and decisive in her 
Regatta, Venice, 1877, and A Trabarcolo, Venice. 

Starting os we did with Mr. Andrews’s sea- 
picture, we have specified hitherto, for the most 
part, paintings which have a certain marine 
quality. We now pass on to others, not kept 
together by any such link of connexion; and, 
among the general landscape exhibitors, we fix 
upon Messrs. North, Alfred Hunt, Palmer, and 


Boyce, and Mrs. Allinghaui, aa conspicuously 
good. 

Mr. North’s Land of Argyll is a work of 
fascinating sentiment, deliciously sweet, with a 
tender mournfulness and evanescent brightness: 
the late autumn glows, lingers, and fades— a 
scene of lonely seclusion and unenjoyed delight. 
The faint rainbow comes and goes again; the 
yellow trees wane into feathery lightness of 
foliage. Mr. Hunt sends three works, amid which 
it is not easy to choose. The Whitby, however, a 
panoramic view in pale but steady light, is less 
interesting in luminous effect than its companion, 
Whitby Harbour, with its vaporous gleams, 
through which the objects come out less and less 
undefined as one continues to look. Pont-y- 
Garth, Capel Curig, Moonlight, offers a noble 
suggestion of embrowned greys, and glimmer¬ 
ing tarn, and all-combining dusk. Mr. Palmer 
has a particularly interesting subject in his 
monochrome In Memoriam, a Recollection of 
the Burial-place of Keats near the Pyramid 
of Caius Cestius, Rome, If memory serves us, 
this is not an exact view of the spot as ob¬ 
tainable from any stand-point, but a free recast of 
its general features and belongings: neither do we 
perceive in the painting anything which fairly 
represents the actual tombstone of Keats. The 
sentiment, however, is all that we could wish for: 
the sky hints of the rising moon, a shepherd in the 
left-hand foreground might be an Endymion of the 
Campagna. In Crossing the Brook, by the same 
high-toned and masterly painter, a little item of 
naturalism has been most genuinely caught—the 
vapour-like cloud, near at hand and of whitey- 
brown hue, which flits across other more distant 
and less attenuated cloud-forms. Mr. Boyce dis¬ 
tinguishes the year of his election to full member¬ 
ship in the society by sending a piece de resistance 
of no ordinary calibre— Edward the Confessor's 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 1852; a work which 
shows how much proficiency this artist had attained 
even long before he became an Associate—although 
probably the drawing does not now remain exactly 
as it stood a quarter of a century ago. This is an 
admirable record, with the truth-telling quality of 
a photograph and the discrimination of an 
observant artist. There are no less than 
twelve other contributions by Mr. Boyce: we 
cannot so much as name all of them, but 
must specify at least the Sketch at Cleeve 
Abbey, }Vest Somerset; the Church, and Back of an 
Old House, at Ludlow, Study for larger Drawing ; 
Sketch on the Reach near Southwold; and Stoke- 
say Castle, Study for larger Drawing. Mrs. Ailing- 
ham is just on the same level of number, thirteen 
examples, as Mr. Boyce; and, for nicety of per¬ 
ception, charm of feeling, and exquisiteness of 
handling, she would be a formidable rival to Mr. 
Boyce, or to any painter whatsoever of modest 
yet rightly-selected subject-matter. See, by way of 
proof, In Chelsea Hospital Gardens ; A Coppice in 
Spring, Tit set/, Surrey; Puss and the Sparroivs ; 
The Back Stejss, St. Andrew's. 

It is bare justice to some other artists to men¬ 
tion their contributions—or rather less than jus¬ 
tice, for there is really good work to be found 
among the following. — Danby, The Saavine, 
Canton of Freiburg ; E. Goodall, The Bridge of 
Honda ; Naftel, Llyn-eum-Fft/nin, North Wales ; 
Dodgson, Skirts of a Forest ; Marks, At. Walbers- 
■wick, Suffolk ; An Old Anchor ; Haag, The Adler- 
stein, Tyrol; The Watzmann, Bavarian Highlands ; 
Jackson, Hurley Lock, on the Thames; Brierly, 
Wave-study in the Adriatic ; Edward Duncan, 
Chatham from the Medway ; Clarence Whaite, 
A her Waterfall; Rhuddlan Castle; Jenkins, An 
Old Mill near Rennes ; Oollingwood, Before Sun¬ 
set, Chagford, Devon ; Biehardsou, Ben Doran, 
from the Road near Carrie Bow, Blackmount, 
Argyllshire ; Hale, Winter Twilight (with deli¬ 
cate jewel-like colour, and tender or even poetical 
feeling, a truly covetabie little work); Sun and 
Wind ; Study for a Drawing —a monochrome, re¬ 
calling the look of Turner’s Liber Studiorum; 


Weber, II Monte Adro, Logo Treo; Thorne Waite. 
Parkgate, Cheshire ; Rigby, The Road up to the 
Moor ; Oollingwood Smith, The Col du Giant, 
Cormayeur, Study, 1868; Brewtnall, The Moor¬ 
land Tower; Powell, Morning. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


ART BAIRS. 

The remainder of the Sensier sale took place 
on the 15th inst. It produced nearly 255,000 fr. 
(10,0001.). Barye, Royal Tiger, water-colour, 

060 fr.; Eugene Delacroix, A Tiger watching 
its Prey, pastel, 650 fr.; Millet, Jean Baptiste, 
Girl drawing Water from a River, watercolour, 
900 fr.; A Farm on the Downs cf Grecillt, 
water-colour, 1,050 fr.; Girl Buying Gent, 
water-colour, 1,080 fr. ; Sheepshearers, water¬ 
colour, 6,410 fr.; Shejsherd Watching his Flock, 
pastel, 3,000 fr. ; Lesson in Sewing, pastel, 
3,500 fr. Drawings: Claude Lorraine, Taman 
Monument, 1,200 fr.; Prudhon, The Empress 
Josephine, 1,100 fr. 

At a sale on the 19th, of furniture from the 
Chnteau of St. Jean, the following prices were 
realised: carved bed of the seventeenth century, 
1,200 fr.; large armoire in plaques of rosewood, 
seventeenth century, 090 fr.; two ebony doors for 
library, incrusted in copper Boule, period of I-ouis 
XIV., 1,020 fr.; large sofa, eight large and eight 
small chairs, tapestry of Beauvais, 4,550 fr.; orien¬ 
tal carpet with arms and corners of fine gold, 
sixteeenth century, 4,120 fr.; four tapestries of 
the sixteenth century, 3,700 fr.; large gothic 
lustre,with armorial bearings and devices, 1,140 fr.: 
astronomical clock with four dials, German work 
of the sixteenth century, 955 fr.; fine secretary in 
black and gold Japan lacquer, 2,700 fr.; a garni¬ 
ture of five pieces, two large beakers, and three 
large jars and covers (potiches), brown celadon, 
with medallions painted in relief, Japan, 1,0-1 fr. 

Osr Thursday week, the 20th inst., Messrs. 
Sotbeby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold a very line 
collection of Greek, Roman, and English Medals, 
the property of the late Mr. J. J. Jessop. Among 
specimens of Greek cities and kings were two of 
Alexander Aegus, which went for 33s. and 36s. re¬ 
spectively ; Demetrius I., 24s.; Philistis, Queen 
of Syracuse, 32s.; two of Alexander Maguus, 

3/. 17s. Gd.; two staters of Alexander Magnus 
nnd Philip Aridaeus, 3/. 7s. Gd.; Lysinmchus of 
Thrace, 30s.; Arsinbe Philadelphi, octodraelim, 
with K. behind the queen’s veiled bust, rev. 
Al’SINOHS, <HAAAEA4>OY,, double cornucopia 
with pendent grapes and taeniae, very fine nod | 
rare, 9 1. Among tho Roman gold coins werei 
Nero and Agrippina, 3/. 10s.; Nero, 38s.; two of 
Galba, 31.8s.; two of A. Pius, 21. 19s., and another 
set of two, 3 1 .; two of M. Aurelius, 31. 10». Tiw 
English silver coins included Aelfred, 44*.. and 
36s.; Mary Queen of Scots, pattern tor a 
testoon, 51. 7s. Gd .; Mary, three testoons, 4/. Os.; 
Elizabeth, crown, 31. 6s.; Cromwell, crown. 2/. 12s.; 
Cromwell, crown and shilling, 1658, 41. '2s. Od .; 
Victoria, pattern Gothic crown, 1846, 51. 15*- 
The English gold coins included Henry l IIL 
sovereign, 61. 10s.; Mary, sovereign, 51. o*.; 
Mary, angel, 31. 6s.; Elizabeth, sovereign, 51. 15?.; 
Charles I., Oxford three-pound pieces, 6 1, 51. iff., 

41. 12s., and 61. 0s.; Briot’s sovereign, 21. 
Commonwealth, twenty-shilling piece, 21. 6s.; 
Charles II., pattern for a crown, 1662, 111 ; 

Anne, Croker’s Blenheim medal, 31. 16s.; George 

III. , pattern crown, 1817, by Wyon, 181. os.; 
proof of the twopence, 1797,101.10s.; George I' •, 

“ Whiteaves” pattern crown, 1820, 10/.; V nliuoi 

IV. , pattern crown, 1831, 14 1. 6s.; Victoria, a 
brillant proof of the florin, 1848, 81. 8s .; Janies 

V. of Scotland, bonnet piece, 1640, 41. 15s.; Mary 

of Scotland, ryal, 81. 17s. Gd. ; William IB., 
pistole and half pistole, 4/. 12s.; Anne, pattern 
farthing, U, 7s. Among the silver medals were: 
four Royalist badges of Charles, 51 .; Charles!., Lor 
Kimbolton, and Lord Fairfax, three medals, 31. B'-i | 

medals of Lenthall, Thurloe, and Monk,.)/- Gs- ^ 
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(!</.; Colonel Strangeways, 27 10s.; Cromwell as 
General-in-Chief, SI. ; Charles II., 2/. (is. ; 
William II. of Orange, 21. (Is.; William III. on 
taking of Drogheda, 17 15s.; l’eter the Great, SI. 
3s. ; “Tupper," Nell Gwvn, &c., four medals, SI. 
7s. (it/. ; Admiral van Tromp, SI. 3s. Among' the 
miscellaneous coins were:—a double ducat of 
Charles V., 21. 5s.; a Cromwell crown, with 
slight (law, ]<>58, 5/. 7s. tiff.; a silver penny 
of Cuenwulf, 2*s. ; Napoleon, forty-francs, twenty- 
francs, &c., six in all, 0/. 7s. (id. A set of the 
Numismatic Chronicle in twenty-five vola. sold for 
15/. 5s., and the total day's sale reached 010/. 
11s. Or/. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Law has pronounced, and pronounced to some 
extent adversely, upon the action of Mr. Herbert, 
1LA., in confiscating a daub which purported to 
be a Herbert, signed with his name, and dated 
with a date proper to one of his genuine works of 
somewhat allied subject-matter and arrangement. 
But public opinion is not bound to adopt the 
rigidity of law in assessing this question. Most 
people will think that Mr. Herbert asserted a 
natural and imprescriptible right in deciding for 
himself that this insolent forgery should not dis¬ 
grace his name and hand, and should not delude 
some too-credulous purchaser: and artists will 
even be obliged to him for bearing the brunt of 
an action at law in so honourable a cause. 

We have received from Messrs. Woollams and 
Co., of No. 110 High Street, Manchester Square, 
a set of specimens of “a new material for decora¬ 
tive purposes,” which has been in hand for some 
years, and is now patented in this country and in 
France. “ It consists of flock paper raised into 
high relief, and so modelled or embossed by pres¬ 
sure as to give to the surface the effect of carving 
in bas-relief.” It is adapted for wall-hangings, 
decorative panels, &c., &c., and will bear painting 
or varnishing. The general effect is hold, decisive, 
and we may fairly say agTeeable. The particular 
patterns sent to us are unequal in merit. Two or 
three of them are skilful and pleasant enough, the 
forms being always considerably conventionalised, 
which suits the process; others are of a very 
ordinary quality, not particularly artistic, and, 
to our taste, the reverse of interesting. The in¬ 
vention does, however, appear to be a serviceable 
one, capable of a wide range of application, and 
not unlikely to obtain it. 

It is intended to issue shortly a Selection of 
Sketches of architectural and general interest in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, comprising 
views of old halls, churches, details, &c. The 
volume will consist of drawings from the sketch¬ 
books submitted for the prizes of the Manchester 
Society of Architects by Messrs. W. Ball, H. S. 
Griiushaw, P. Ilesketh, J. N. Ilorafield, II. II. 
Kemp, J. G. Lansdale, F. W. Mee, and G. II. 
Ormerod. There are to be about fifty plates, with 
descriptive letterpress by Mr. C. \V. Sutton. 

Wk hear that arrangements are in progress in 
Australia for holding an International Exhibition 
at Melbourne in 1879, and that the project has 
received the support of the Legislative Assembly 
of the colony. 

Tint Union Centrale has organised a com- 
jietition to take place next March among the 
pupils of the various schools of design in Paris. 
The results of this competition are to be exhibited 
in the special department of the Union Centrale 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1878. No com¬ 
petitor will be admitted who is over twenty-six 
years of age. 

Tub Oluny Museum has grown so rapidly 
within the last few years that it is now found 
necessary to build an annexe to hold some of its 
recent collections. The new gallery will form 
a continuation of the present one, on the first 
storey. 


TnE enlargements at the Luxembourg are now 
nearly completed, the gallery of modern sculpture 
being at the present time closed in order that the 
necessary works may be undertaken for bringing 
it into conjunction and harmonious disposition 
with the grand new gallery which has been built 
in continuation. This is stated to be substantially 
finished, only requiring a few last touches of 
decoration. 

Bering the restorations recently undertaken at 
the Chateau d’Anet, a castle famous in French 
history, an ancient crypt.o-jjortiyue has been ex¬ 
cavated which was built bv Philibert Delorme, 
and is mentioned by him in his TraiU de I'art de 
bdtir. Its structure is perfectly preserved, and 
altogether this crypt forms an interesting specimen 
of French architecture of the sixteenth century. 
It was supposed that it had been destroyed by the 
Due de Vendome when he took the castle ; but it 
now appears that it was only closed up. 

TnE denth is announced of M. Achille Martinet, 
a distinguished French engraver and member of 
the Institute. His besi-known works are his fine 
engravings from several of Raphael's most cele¬ 
brated pictures ; also engravings after Delaroche, 
Gallait, Horace Vernet, and other artists. His 
funeral was largely attended by the artists of 
Paris. 

Ik the December number of the Portfolio Prof. 
Colvin finishes his interesting series of articles on 
“ Albrecht Diirer: his Teachers, Rivals, and Fol¬ 
lowers.” The careful study which he has given 
to this subject, and the patient labour with which 
he has gathered together all the scattered scraps of 
knowledge that could be found concerning it, 
merit the thanks of all lovers of German art. 
It is delightful to be able to learn so much on a 
somewhat dry and perplexed subject in such a 
pleasant and easy manner. In the present num¬ 
ber Prof. Colvin, going back a little in point of 
date, deals with the vexed question of the identity 
of the master who signed with a \V. After most 
careful consideration, he tells ns, he has been 
forced to admit the soundness of Thausing's con¬ 
clusion that this master is none other than 
Wolgemuth, as was at first supposed; in truth, 
the arguments for this view are extremely power¬ 
ful, though not so overwhelmingly conclusive as 
to prevent future controversy. The claims of 
Jacopo de' Barbarj, who is supposed by a recent 
critic to have signed with a W while in Ger¬ 
many, are evidently considered by Prof. Colvin as 
beneath notice, for he does not even deign to upset 
them. This is the only article in the Portfolio 
calling for notice this month, but a charming and 
splendidly-executed etching by Rajon from a 
painting by G. P. Chalmers, R.S.A., entitled 
Prayer , and another by Lhuillier from Gains¬ 
borough's quaint portrait of Lady Georgiana 
Spencer as a child, give great artistic worth to the 
number. 

The December number of the Gazette dee 
Beaux-Arts is rich in illustrations, and corre¬ 
spondingly high in price. It opens with a first 
article on the but little known Augsburg 
Museum, in which the writer, M. Paul Mantz, 
gives an interesting account of several of the 
early German Masters, although he does not 
profess any profound knowledge of German art, 
and admits that Zeitblom, of whom he first treats, 
is only “ un ami d'hier.” There are several paint¬ 
ings by Zeitblom in the Augsburg Museum, one 
of which, representing an episode from the legend of 
St. Valentino, is reproduced in the Gazette. M. 
Charles Ephrussi, continuing in a fifth article his 
careful study of the drawings of Albrecht Diirer, 
deals especially with one in the Hulot collection, 
now transferred to the Berlin Museum, represent¬ 
ing Samson overthrowing the Philistines. This 
highly-finished and elaborate monochrome design, 
which is admirably reproduced by the Goupil 
process in the Gazette , formed part of a diptych, 
the other panel of which, representing the Resur¬ 
rection of Christ, k now in the Albertina at 


Vienna. It was first mentioned in the Imkof 
catalogue, and is curious as exhibiting a more 
decided Renaissance influence than is to be found 
generally in Durer's works. It is more in the 
style of the “ Little Masters ” who followed him, 
but larger and bolder than their works. In the 
other articles M. Demay writes on “Sacerdotal 
Costume as seen on the Seals of the National 
Archives ; ” M. L. Gonse continues his review of 
the Wicar collection in the Musee de Lille ; and M. 
de Lostiilot reviews several new illustrated books. 
The usual half-yearly bibliography of works on art 
is given at the end of the number, and its artistic 
riches are augmented by a skilful etching by A. 
Mougin, of a portrait of Alexandre Dumas, painted 
this year by Meissouier. It presents the popular 
writer just turning on his chair away from his 
library table, with an expression of polite in¬ 
difference on his face. 


THE STAGE. 

A common notion that Christmas pantomimes have 
for some years been in a declining way seems to be 
founded upon no better evidence than the fact that, 
whereas forty years or so ago nearly every theatre of 
the higher class produced a pantomime on Boxing 
Night, there are now a very considerable number 
which decline to follow this custom. The abso¬ 
lute number of pantomimes at this season has 
nevertheless steadily increased, and it is probable 
that the activity of the enterprise of managers in 
this way beais even an increasing proportion to the 
total amount of theatrical entertainments. Drury 
Lane, which has again been supplied by Mr. 
Blanchard with a version in rhymed verse of an 
old nursery-story, still enjoys a decided pre¬ 
eminence in this field. Covent Garden also con¬ 
tinues to be a favoured pantomime house. The 
Adelphi maintains its new and pretty custom of 
producing a pantomime played by children only; 
and there are elaborate pantomimes nt the Aqua¬ 
rium Theatre, the Crystal Palace, and the Alex¬ 
andra Palace. Besides this, Mr. Hollingshead 
has devoted the Gaiety stage to daily morning 
performances of a new pantomime of a very bright 
and entertaining kind, in which our old nursery 
acquaintances Valentine and Orson contend for 
mastery,and thebearand the wildmen of the woods 
afford much delight to youthful spectators. With 
these might almost bo classed this year Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where a grand fairy play and 
ballet performed in dumb show by three hundred 
clever little children comes even nearer to panto¬ 
mime in earlier days, when the greased slide and 
ill-used policeman were strangers to its scenes, 
and even the red-hot poker had yet to be reckoned 
among its inevitable concomitants. Nor must we 
forget to mention that a species of pantomime, 
artfully contrived to justify the intervention of 
equestrian performers, lias made its appearance at 
the circuses of Mr. Hengler and the Messrs. 
Sanger. To infer, however, that these exhaust 
the list of pantomime houses would be to betray 
but an imperfect acquaintance with the present 
condition of the amusements of the people. In the 
suburbs of London there are at least ten theatres of 
vast size where Christmas pantomime is cultivated 
with great pains and at considerable expense, and 
is performed, as a rule, twice a day in the holidays. 
To the old playgoer it cannot but seem strange 
that Sadler's Wells, though recently rebuilt upon 
a large scale, is not among these pantomimic 
theatres, for Sadler’s Wells—the very cradle of 
pantomime and for ever associated with the name 
of the renowned Grimaldi—enjoyed up to a few 
years ago a high reputation for this class of enter¬ 
tainment. But thus it is that “ the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” The leading 
characteristics of these pieces undergo but little 
variation from year to year, though as a rule they 
tend, at the better kind of theatres, more and 
more to the nature of fairy extravaganzas, the 
rough business of the harlequinade being propor¬ 
tionately curtailed. Five harlequinade scenes, 
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however, follow upon the transformation scene at 
Drury Lane ; and in token of the manager’s faith 
in the unabated importance of this part of the 
entertainment, we have, as before, not only 
double sets of harlequins, columbines, clowns, 
and pantaloons, hut a new character introduced 
under the name of Harlequina d la Watteau. 
There is, we observe, a tendency to abstain from 
that habit of interpolating allusions to politics 
which a few years ago, when Mr. Lowe had lately 
introduced an obnoxious match-tax, grew to such 
a height as to necessitate a solemn warning from 
the Lord Chamberlain. The rule which denies 
to the players a little of that liberty which is so 
fully enjoyed by the political caricaturist is per¬ 
haps a hard one; but pantomimes are peculiarly 
the entertainment of the young folks, who ought 
not to be puzzled with these imported witticisms. 
The text of Mr. Blanchard’s Christmas annual ” 
at Dnmy Lane is entirely free from objections of 
this kind—indeed, it is the old habit of that ex¬ 
perienced writer to set forth his nursery story in 
an honest way, which disdains to draw laughter 
from unlawful sources. 

Mr. Burnand'b romantic drama entitled The 
Turn of the Tide, originally produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, has been revived by Mr. Neville 
at the Olympic, with the aid of a veiy efficient 
company, of which Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Anson, 
Mr. Neville, Miss Sophie Young, and Miss Florence 
Terry are the leading members. The play is 
founded on a novel, The Morale of May Fair by 
Mrs. Ed ward es, which fact may account for the 
rather rambling progress of the story. If there is 
little coherence in its elements, there is much 
amusement and a fair amount of strong interest in 
its successive scenes; and the revival promises to 
he more attractive than some recent productions 
at this house. 

A Night of Terror, by Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Mathison, produced at the Folly Theatre on 
Saturday last, is a boisterously extravagant but 
entertaining piece, founded on La Poudre d'Escam- 
pette of MM. Bocage, Hennequin, and Blum, 
which was brought out at the Thdatre des 
Varidtds in May last. Mr. W. J. Hill being the 
hero of many of the farcical incidents which follow 
each other in rapid succession, much merriment 
necessarily ensues; and the introduction of a 
burlesque element, with the aid of Mr. Howson, 
Miss Munroe, and Miss Cameron, who sing lively 
snatches of music in the old Vaudeville fashion, 
serves to give colour and brightness to the piece. 
La Poudre d'Escampette enjoyed no great success 
on the French stage; but this version, which has 
been somewhat modified, is likely to secure the 
favour of visitors to the Folly. Peacock's Holiday 
—a compressed English version of the amusing 
Voyage de M. Perrichon —has also been revived 
here. 

A pantomimic extravaganza by Messrs. Farnie 
and Reece, produced at the AlHambraon Wednes¬ 
day evening, is founded on the once-famous Le 
Diable d Quatre. The story of this piece is essen¬ 
tially the same as that of The Deoil to Pay, in 
which Mrs. Jordan—and nearly a century earlier 
Eattv Clive—then Miss Rafter, were accustomed 
to delight audiences. The version has been 
liberally provided by the adaptors with modern 
allusions and fresh witticisms. Its English title 
is Wildfire. 

Le Phoque, the new comedy by MM. Henne¬ 
quin and Delacour at the Palais Royal, has 
greatly disappointed expectations. In the first 
act Geoffrey as a vulgar Parisian, just returned 
from Dieppe, delighted with the pleasures of the 
seaside, and above all with the acquaintance he 
has made with a certain count and countess, 
created much amusement; but the intrigue which 
follows is not very ingenious or very novel; and 
the piece was felt to bo tedious. It is needless to 
say that tedious comedies are not for the Palais 
Royal. 


MUSIC. 

At the Paris Opera Meyerbeer’s last work, L'Afri- 
caine, was revived on the 17 th iust., after an 
absence from the stage of rather more than four 
years, its last previous performance having taken 
place in OctoDer, 1873. The chief characters 
were sustained on the present occasion by Mdlles. 
Krauss and Daram, and MM. Salomon and Las- 
salle. 

Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang was performed last 
Sunday week at the Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris, under the direction of M. Deldevez. The 
work would appear to be less appreciated in France 
than it is in this country, if one may judge from a 
remark of the critic of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicals, that with the exception of the Alle¬ 
gretto un poco agitato and one or two choruses 
“ l'audition en est peu rdcrdative”! 

Berlioz's La Damnation de Faust seems to be 
meeting with an unprecedented success at Paris. 
It has been performed three times lately at the 
Concerts du Chatelet, under M. Colonne, and 
another repetition is announced for to-morrow. 
On each occasion five or six numbers have been 
encored, although the performance lasts three 
hours. 

A new edition of Lulli’s opera Thlste, for voice 
and piano, by Th. Lajarte, has just been published 
in Paris by Th. Michaelis, as the first volume of a 
Collection des chefs-d'oeuvre classiques de topira 
franqais. 

M. Denttj, of Paris, has just published in one 
volume octavo a history of French opera, by M. 
Jacques Hermann, under the title Le Drams 
Lyrique en France, depuis Gluck jusqu’d nos 
jours. 

The death is announced from Paris of Pierre- 
Alexandre-Francois Chevillard, professor of the 
violoncello at tie Conservatoire. M. Chevillard 
was bom at Antwerp in 1811. More than forty 
years ago he founded in Paris the first society for 
the performance of chamber music, turning his 
attention especially to the last quartette of 
Beethoven. 

Mdlle. Blanche BARETTi,well known in France 
as a singer of opira-comique, died at Paris on 
the 16th inst. in her thirty-seventh year. She 
was a pupil of the Conservatoire, and made her 
first appearance at the Theatre Lyrique in 1860. 
She had retired from the stage for some years in 
consequence of ill health. 

Schumann's Der Rose Pilgerfahrt, a charming 
work, which is almost unknown in this country, 
has been performed by the Socidtd de Musique at 
Brussels, under the direction of M. Henri 
Warnots. 

The Musikalisches Wochenblatt announces that 
the orchestra of the Opera at Vienna, reputed to 
be one of the finest in Europe, will give six con¬ 
certs in Paris, and will also pay a visit to 
London. 
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guage*: and in their Binding Department no paint are spared to inture 
excellence of workmanship at a moderate price. 


Re-issue of 

BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLE in 8 

Language*. S volt, folio, best morocco, Roxburghe,cloth tide*, 81,8a. 

The BIBLE of EVERY LAND. A His- 

tory of the Sacred Scripture* in every Language and Dialect Into 
which Translation* have been made. Illustrated by Specimen 
portion* in Native Characters, Seriea of Alphabet*, coloured Ethno¬ 
graphical Maps, Tables, Indexes. &e. 

A few copic* of thi* valuable work, which has been out of print for 
•ome year*, have come into our hand*. Cloth, 1/. 11*. 6 <1 .; half¬ 
morocco, 11. Is. 

The BIBLE, arranged for Family Reading 

throughout the Year. Quarto, handsome cloth cose, 17.4*.; Turkey 
morocco plain, 11. X*. Jit-issue in 12 Monthly Part*, 2*. each ; or 
4 Quarterly Part*, 6*. each. 

The COMMENTARY wholly BIBLICAL. 

An F.xpoiition of the Old and New Testament* in the very word* 
of Scripture. 3 vol*. 4to. cloth, 2/. 16*. i half-morocco or russia, 
21. 9*. ; Turkey morocco plain, 4/. 19*. 

Juat published. 

The MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HEBREW 

GRAMMAR. The formal Principle* of Biblical Hebrew, a* un¬ 
derstood by Modem Semitist*, *tated in a manner suited to begin¬ 
ner*. By the Rev. C. J. BALI., M.A.. Second Classical Master in 
Merchant Taylor*’ School. Cloth, “*. 6c/. 

The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 

CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT: 
being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original and 
the English Translation ; with Indexes, a List of the Proper Name*, 
and their occurrences, Ac. Third Edition. 2 vol*. royal Svo, 
price 21. 13*. 6 d. 

The ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CON- 

CORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at 
a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English Text*; 
including a Concordance to the Proper Name* ; with Indexes, 
Greck-English and English-Grcck. Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, price 2 /. 2*. 

The HEBRAIST’S VADE MECUM: a 

first attempt at a complete Verbal Index to the Content* of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee Scripture*. Arranged according to Grammar 
—the Occurrences in fall. Demy 8vo, price li*. 

A NEW HEBREW CONCORDANCE. 

A Concordance of the Hebrew and Chaldee 8cripture*. Revised 
and corrected by B. DAVIDSON. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21. 2$. 

A SHORT HEBREW GRAMMAR with¬ 
out Point*. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of M The History of 
Egypt.” Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, 1*. 6 d. 

A CARD of HEBREW NOUNS and 

VERBS. Drawn up by the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Second Clas¬ 
sical Master in Merchant Taylor*’ School. Small 4to, cloth, 3*. 6 d. 

The BOOK of JONAH: the Text Ana- 

lysed. Translated, and the Accent* named; being an easy Introduc¬ 
tion to the Hebrew language. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
MITCHELL, M.A., North Parish, Dunfermline. 8vo, prioe 5*. 

BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE: 

a Family, Pulpit, and Study Bible, complete in one volume : which 
contains a copious body of critical Notes ; .'>00,000 selected Parallel 
Passage* ; Dissertations on the Authority of the Scripture* ^explan¬ 
ation* of Weight*. Measure*. MSS., Version*. Jewish Writings, 
are. arc. arc. ; Introductions and concluding Remark* to each Book ; 
Five various Indexes; a Family Register; and a fully coloured 
*cric*of new Map*. All the editions of the Comprehensive Bible 
are kept ready, in various style* of thoroughly durable binding. 
Gilt and Silver mounting, of every kind, and newest pattern*. 
Coven, Cases, Presentation Casket*, always ready. 

MANUSCRIPT MARGIN BIBLES; with 

Introductions, Note*. References, and Indexes. 

There arc various Editions of the Bible in 4to and 8vo. and of the 
New Testament ouly, prepared on writing paper for manuscript anno¬ 
tation*. 

BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES 

The FACSIMILE SERIES. 

I. Thk Miniatuiik Polyglot Built?. Ifimo, second* morocco 
blocked, gilt edges. 9*. ; Turkey morocco plain, 12s. 6 d .; Turkey 
morocco hand tooled. I.Vr. 

II. The MKium Poltolot Btbt.e. Fcap.Bvo. seconds morocco 
blocked, gilt edge*, 12s.; Turkey morocco plain, stiff or limp covers, 
16*. fx/.t Turkey morocco, hand tooled, stiff or limp covers, 1/. 

III. Thk Larue Print Polyglot Bihlk. 8vo. second* morocco 
blocked, gilt edges, U*.: Turkey morocco plain, stiff or limp covers, 
ll. I*.; Turkey morocco hand tooled, stiff or limp covers, 11. £»*. 

IV. Tub Large Print Facsimile Bible on writing paper, with 
broad margin for MS. note*. 4to, seconds morocco, ll. 5*.; Turkey 
morocco plain, ll. 10*.; beat Turkey morocco, tooled, I/. ]&*. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR 
FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 

BELGRA VIA for January contains 

the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled THE 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE, by THOMAS 
HARDY, Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd;" Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins; and a 
COMPLETE STORY by WILKIE COLLINS, 
entitled THE DUEL IN HERNE WOOD. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 

BELGRAVIA FOR JANUARY. 

Contents. 

The RETURN of the NATIVE, By Thomas Hardy. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

A THANKSGIVING. By Clement W. Scott. 

LIVING in DREAD and TERROR. By Richard A. PROOTOR. 
The DUEL in HERNE WOOD. By Wilkik Collins. 

The PARISIAN SALONS of the SEVENTEENTH and EIGH¬ 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By II. Barton Baker. 

RANDOM NOTES of an IDLE EXCURSION. By Mark TWAIE. 
The Ballad of PROSE and RHYME. By Austin Dobson. 

BY PROXY. By Jamks Path. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

•a* Cases for Binding the Volumes may be had, at 2*. each. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

The GENTLEMAN'S MAGA¬ 
ZINE for January contains the First Chapters 
of a New Story, entitled ROY’S WIFE, by G. J. 
WHYTE-MEL VILLE, Author of “ The Gladia¬ 
tors," <fr. ; Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins ; and 
an important article on “ TERMS OF PEACE,” 
by EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


How ready, Prioe One Shilling, Illustrated. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY. 

Contents. 

BOY'8 WIFE. By O. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by A. 

Hopkins, 

TERMS of PEACE. By Edward A. Freeman. 

A SUMMER in the SOUTH. By E. LYNN LINTON. 

The LAW’ of LIKENESS and it* WORKING- By ANDREW 
Wilson. 

CHARLES DICKENS as DRAMATIST and POET. By Prrcy 

Fitzgerald. 

PETITS PAUVRES. By Alfred RIMBAUD. 

S UKVKDO. By Jamkh Mkw. 

YZANTINE INSTITUTIONS In TURKEY. By ARTHUR 

ARNOLD. 

TABLE-TALK. By 8 ylyanus Urban. Gentleman. 

•a* Yol. CCXLI. is now ready, cloth extra, price 8*. fcf.t and 
Cases for Binding, at 2*. each. 

NEW VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES. 

In a few days, oblong 4to, 21*. 

CANTERS in CRAMPSHTRE* 

By G. BOWERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

1 vol*. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21*. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, Author of " Dear Lady Diodain,” fte. 
With If Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

3 volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21*. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. 

By E. LYNN LINTON, 

Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” he. 

With 12 Illustrations by Hknry French and J. Lawson. 

THOMAS MOORE’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITING8. 
In a few dsys, crown Svo, cloth extra, B*. 

PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, Satiri- 

cal, and Sentimental, by THOMAS MOORE. With Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of lx>rd Byron, chiefly from the Au¬ 
thor’s Manuscript, and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. 
With Notes and Preface by RICHARD 1IERNE SHEPHERD. 


Crown 8ro, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7*. 6 d. 

THE MAID OP NORWAY: 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

By A. MUNCH. 

Translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. ROBERT BIRKBECK. 
With Pen-and-ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
THE ACADEMY. 



Yearly. 

Halk- 

Ykarly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor or 

£ «. d. 

| A 1. d. 

I 

A s. d. 

at a Railway Station 

Including Postage to any part 

0 It 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 S 

of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 3 

0 7 7 

0 S 10 

China, Aic. 

0 17 4 j 

0 8 8 

0 4 4 


BAGSTER’S LIMP KID-LINED 

bibi.es. 

The Miniature Polyglot Bible, price 1/. 

The Medium Polyglot Bible, price I/. .\«. 

The Facsimile Large Print Polyglot Bible, price II. 10*. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. Translation 

of the Inscriptions. See niSTORY of EGYPTIAN OBELISKS, 
by W. R. COOPER, M.R.A.S., F.R.A.S., Secretary of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology. Price 2*. (Ul. 

M Mr. Coo|>er’« little book is well timed, and contain# all and more 
than most people want to know on the subject. It is well adapted for 
a book of reference .”—Morning V»*t. 


MESSRS. BAOSTER'S CATALOGUE, Illustrated with 
Specimen Pages, by post ft ee on application. 


Samufx Baostrr & Sons, 15 Paternoster Row, London. 


Small Svo, cloth extra, 5*. 

LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN; 

and PRINCE DOR US. Carefully reprinted from the unique 
copies recently discovered. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9*. 

NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. 

J. COMYNS CARR. With Illustrations drawn by Randolph 
Caldecott. 

THE ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. 

R. IIAWEI8. Author of “Chaucer for Children.” With Coloured 
Frontisn cce and nearly 100 Illustrations by the Author. Square 
Svo cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 10*. Cd. 

SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 

TOWRY. With Illustrations la Colours by Walter J. Morgan. 
Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W, 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOK GALLERY is NOW OPEN with an EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the Old 
Masters, and Water Colour Drawings by deceased Artists of the British School. 

The Gallery is open from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m. 

ADMISSION Is. SEASON TICKETS FIVE SHILLINGS. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 

IP IR, ~5T 7 S C O a O -A_, 

In £-lb. and £-lb. packets. (Tenth International Medal Awarded.) 

The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is pre¬ 
pared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice descriptions. 
Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to distinguish it from other 
varieties. “ A most delicious wild valuable article .”— Standard. 

FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA Sf PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public , 

LEA A PERRINS have adopted 

A NEW LABEL, 

bearing their Signature , thus:— 






which Hgnatare it placed on mrp bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE , 

and without which none is genuine. 

09T Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors , Worcester: 
Crosse A Blackwell , London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 

“ Queen’s Quality,” as supplied to Her Majesty. Deli¬ 
cious. Invigorating. A valuable tonic. 42i. per doa., net, 

GRANT’S MORELLA CIIERRY BRANDY, 

“ Sportsman’s Special Quality,” and for Travelling, 50*. per 
dos., net. 

GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 

Supplied by all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, 
by T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Carriage free In 
England. 


INDIGESTION ! INDIGESTION !! 

WHY SUFFER from this Painful Malady when you can immediately be Cured by using 

O O JL. E 1*1 A. TS’ S 

PREPARATIOIS OP PURE PEPSIUE ? 

Greatly recommended by the highest Medical Authorities. Sold in Bottles as Wine at 2s. Gd. and 5s. Lozenges, 1*. Gd. and 
2s. Gd., Powder in bottles, at 2s. Gd. and 4s. each, and Pills in Bottles, Is. and 2s. Gd. each. Sold by all Chemists. 2s. Gd. bottle of 
Wine sent free by the manufacturers for 30 stamps ; 1*. 6d. bottle of Lozenges for 18 stamps ; 2s. 6d. bottle of Powder for 30 
stomps ; and 1/. bottle of Pills for 13 stamps. The Pills are strongly recommended. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AID HELD. 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

May be provided against by a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Hon. A. K1NNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

ANNUAL INCOMB £205,00.. 

£1,120,000 have been paid ai COlfPEESA TIOtf. 


Sole Manufacturers—COLEMAN & CO., 20 Budge Row, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

Puri flea and Enrichea the Blood. 

Ptrengtheni the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and Induces a 
projjer healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC. 

-A- Bottles containing 32 measured doses, is. 6d. 

Sold by all Chemists. 

In the preparation of this Tonic the greatest care is exercised. It Is 
• iftithlul compound of Quinine, the active principle of Yellow Cin¬ 
chona. or Peruvian Bark, blended with a refined trustworthy prepara¬ 
tion of Iron, produced in a form which the experience of many years 
has proved the best It offers a ready means of gaining the strength 
and other benefit* afforded by Quinine and Iron, without any fear of 
ill consequences.—The name of J. PKPpmr is signed in red ink on the 
label. 


'T'ARAXAOUM and PODOPHYLLIN. — A 

fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, 
with sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and 
other indications of Dyspepsia arc removed. Taraxacum and Podo- 
phyllin is much safer than calomel or bine pill, and quite as effective 
fbr removing bile—Prepared by J. Pbppbe. U7 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, whose name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9 <L and 
4s. Gd. each. Bold by all Chemists. 


T OCKYER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 

Large bottles, Is. 6 d. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 
days. The best.saffcst, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Bold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


A LL who COUGH, SING, or have COLDS 

should read the following from 8. Pearsall, Eso., Vicar Choral. 
Lichfield CathedralI am entirely out of your excellent wafbrs. and 
am suite ring much from this unhealthy season. 1 shall feel obliged if 
you will kindly send me a few boxes (of Dr. Locock't Pulmonic 
Wafersi. u they alone afford me relief." In Asthma, Consumption. 
Bronchitis,Coughs, Colds. Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the 
Chest, Rheumatism, they give instant relief, a rapid cure, and taste 
pleasantly. Bold at Is. Jja., 2s. 9 d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box, by all 
druggists. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

COLKMAN’S 

PHOSPHORUS, QUIUUfE, & PEPSUE 


14 The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every 
Complaint.”— Shakespeare. 

VICKERS’ 


AUTILACTIC 

Is the only known Effectual Remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 

Sold by Chemists, in Bottles, Is. lid., 3s. 0d„ 
4a. 6d., and 11s. 

Dep6t— CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


DINNEFOBD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


For over SO years approved os the BEST REMEDY for 

Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headaohe, 
Gout, and Indigestion; 

and as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, ladles, 
children, and infants. 

DINNEFORD & CO., 

172 NSW BOND STREET, LONDON; sad of all Ohemfat, 
throughout the world. 


42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 

INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS, oovering 
1, 6,10, or 20 years, or the WHOLE LIFE. 

nnn ** Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a 
jUUU Single Payment of £5 covering the Whole Life. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
n the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 

AND 

LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 187$. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £722,457 18 9 
LOSSES. 393,848 3 6 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de¬ 
ducting re-assurances .... £242,555 2 1 

BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profit*: 
£1 10*. per cent, per annum on sura Assured, 
upon all Policies entitled to participate. 

FUNDS. 

After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 

CAPITAL PAID-UP.£269,545 0 0 

FIRE'FUND. 400,000 0 0 

RESERVE FUND. 600,000 0 0 

BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS . 99,601 19 6 

LIFE FUNDS. 2,103.803 1 10 


£3,492,950 1 4 


GROWTH OF FUNDS, 


PILLS, 

Have a wonderful effect in restoring Strength, especially when 
Debility sets in from overwork and anxiety, or from what¬ 
ever cause.—Phosphorus soothes the Brain; Quinine in¬ 
creases Appetite; and Fepsine (one of the greatest dis¬ 
coveries of the age) assists Digestion. One trial will suffice to 
prove the marvellous effects of this Medicine. 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9 d. and 4s. Gd. each, by all Chemists, or sent 
free on receipt of 88 or 54 stamps, by the Manvfactstrers\ 

COLEMAN A CO., 

20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON 8TREET, E.C. 


Annual Premium, 12a. 5 years, & 1 11a. Other Amount* 

and Period* in proportion. 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

By Uniform Annual Premiums, from 5a. up to £4, irrespec¬ 
tive of occupation. 

Participation in Profits without Liability. 

RAILWAY AND 8ENERAL ACCIDENT CO., UMtTEIT. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINGSAL^, Chairman. 

42 POULTRY. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Perms of the above Company free 
, on application to Mr. W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director. 


1861.£785.04.5 

1866 . 1,254,277 

1871 . 2,196,972 

1876. 8,492,950 


Extract from Auditors' Report. 

44 We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 
the said Balance Sheets.” 

JOHN H. MCLAREN, Manager. 

DIGBY JOHNSON, Sob-Manager. 

JOH.n B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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